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Control. 
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Appropriation  bills. 
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Louisiana  Intracoastal  Waterway.    See  Vermilion  River. 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  Canal  from  Cumberland  Sound  to.    See  Florida. 
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River  navigation.     See  Inland  Water  Transportation. 

St.  Marks,  Fla.,  canal  from,  to  St.  Marys,  Ga.    See  Florida. 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Hakbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  (?.,  February  0,  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HON.  W.  W.  LABSEN,  OF  GEORGIA. 

Mr.  Larsen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  some 
time  ago  I  appeared  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  requesting  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  to- the  Board  of  Engineers  for  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  Kingman  report  on  the  Altamaha  Kiver  system  with  a 
view  of  taking  additional  testimony  and  recommending  the  report, 
or  such  other  appropriation  for  the  system  as  might  be  deemed  ad- 
visable. The  committee  was  at  that  time  generous  in  making  the 
recommendation  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  accordingly  reopened 
the  case.  Col.  John  Millis,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  ordered  to  take 
testimony  and  make  report  in  said  matter. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  testimony  has  been  concluded  but  much 
has  been  taken.  I  was  present  when  considerable  testimony  was  de- 
livered and  know  that  other  has  been  taken,  some  of  which  I  have 
read.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Col.  Millis  yesterday  saying  that 
he  had  not  yet  filed  report,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  so  during  the 
month  of  February.  I  do  not  know  what  recommendation  Col.  Millis 
will  make  to  the  board,  and,  of  course,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what 
disposition  or  finding  will  be  made  by  the  board,  but-,  feeling  that 
the  circumstances  at  feast  warrant  considerable  increase  in  the  annual 
appropriation  heretofore  made,  I  have  requested  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  appear  before  the  committee  this  morning  for'  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  brief  statement  relative  to  the  matter.  I  am 
hoping  that  the  report  and  recommendation  of  Col.  Millis,  together 
with  tne  findings  of  the  Board  of  Engineers,  will  be  had  before  the 
next  rivers  and  harbors  appropriation  bill  is  passed  by  the  House, 
and  feeling  that  an  increased  appropriation  will  be  recommended,  I 
desire  to  say  to  the  committee,  that  if  such  should  be  the  case  I  shall 
endeavor  to  induce  the  committee  and  the  House  to  agree  to  such 
amendment  of  the  bill  as  will  make  available  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  an  additional  appropriation. 

The  Altamaha  River  system  comprises  the  Altamaha,  the  Oconee, 
and  the  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  the  latter  two  uniting  to  form  the  Alta- 
maha. The  Altamaha  is  140  miles  in  length  and  is  navigable  the 
entire  distance.  The  Oconee  is  300  miles  in  length  and  is  navigable 
145  miles,  and  the  Ocmulgee  is  350  miles  in  length  and  navigable  205 
miles.  The  system  drains  about  15,000  square  miles*  all  of  said  terri- 
tory being  embraced  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Oi  the  entire  river 
system  about  480,  or  perhaps  490  miles,  are  navigable.    The  three 
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rivers  traverse  the  territory  of  the  twelfth  congressional  district  of 
Georgia,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  there  is  in  this 
territory  about  360  miles  of  navigable  river,  hence,  my  special  inter- 
est in  the  system.  The  navigable  portion  of  these  rivers  touch  25 
counties  with  a  population  of  about  500,000  and  a  taxable  wealth  of 
approximately  $150,000,000.  The  entire  system  extends  through  45 
counties,  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  counties  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  certainly  the  best  section. 

The  annual  freight  tonnage,  on  the  system  is  from  135,000  to 
170,000  tons,  with  an  approximate  value  of  from  three  to  five  million 
dollars  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that  the  improvements  on  the 
river's  has  resulted  in  a  saving  in  freight  rates  of  from  25  to  40 
per  cent. 

The  Altamaha  River  exceeds  both  in  amount  of  variation  and 
tonnage.  The  other  two  rivers  are  practically  equal,  both  in  amount 
and  value  of  tonnage,  but  during  the  past  three  years  the  tonnage  of 
the  Oconee  has  exceeded  that  of  the  Ocmulgee. 

In  1907  a  change  was  inaugurated  with  reference  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Altamaha  River  system,  which  I  fear  has  resulted  in  a  dis- 
crimination against  the  Oconee  River.  Prior  to  that  time  the  appro- 
priations made  for  the  rivers  comprising  this  system  were  made 
separately  for  each  river,  but  at  that  time  the  rule  was  changed  so  as 
to  appropriate  a  lump  sum  for  the  system,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  happened  that  the  expenditures  on  the  Oconee  River  have  not 
nearly  equaled  those  of  the  other  rivers  comprising  the  system.  I 
only  have  at  my  command  the  expenditure  during  the  past  five 
vears,  but  during  this  time  there  has  been  expended  on  the  Oconee 
$54,419.79,  on  the  Ocmulgee  $152,114.78,  and  on  the  Altamaha 
$81,670.57.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  the  expenditure  during  the  past  five  years  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  five.  From  this  you  will  see  that 
the  expenditure  on  the  Ocmulgee  exceeds  by  nearly  three  times  those 
on  the  Oconee.    Let's  see  what  has  been  the  result. 

The  report  shows  that  on  the  Ocmulgee  River  there  has  been  con- 
structed about  4,000  linear  feet  in  bank  protection  in  the  vicinity  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  the  head  of  navigation  on  that  river;  that  3  miles  of 
sand  shoals  in  the  same  vicinity  have  been  dredged;  and  that  the 
necessary  snagging  work  has  been  done  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  the  river,  205  miles.  On  the  Oconee  the  only  work  that  seems  to 
have  been  done,  according  to  the  report,  is  the  cleaning  out  of  20. 
miles  of  the  river  above  Dublin  and  30  miles  below  it;  in  other  words, 
that  of  the  145  miles  of  navigable  stream  on  this  river  only  50  miles 
have  been  put  into  shape  for  navigation. 

The  report  shows  also  that  there  is  now  50  miles  of  this  river  that 
has  not  been  cleared  of  snags.  Do  not  understand  me  as  complaining 
about  what  has  been  done  on  the  Ocmulgee,  for  such  is  not  my  inten- 
tion. But  I  regret  the  fact  that  so  little  has  been  done  upon  the 
Oconee  and  simply  mention  the  improvements  on  the  Ocmulgee  in 
order  to  imprpss  upon  the  committee  the  importance  of  immediate 
action  in  behalf  of  this  splendid  Oconee  River.  I  say  splendid, 
speaking  advisably.  In  spite  of  the  disadvantages,  it  has  been  such 
as  to  create  and  maintain  commerce  equal  to  that  carried  on  upon  the 
Ocmulgee. 
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It  is  impossible  to  develop  any  of  these  rivers  to  that  degree  of 
efficiency  which  the  necessities  demand  upon  the  meager  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made.  The  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  is  the 
amount  recommended  in  1912,  five  years  ago;  conditions  have  so 
changed  during  this  time  that  the  appropriation  made  at  that  time 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  $60,000  or  $80,000  now,  and  I  feel  that,  in 
view  of  the  Kingman  report  and  the  existing  conditions,  the  commit- 
tee should  realize  the  necessity  confronting  the  people  and  should  at 
least  increase  the  appropriation  to  such  amount  as  I  have  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  The  system  of  rivers  composed  of  the  Altamaha, 
Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  Ga.,  are  classified  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  one  group  and  appropriations  have 
been  made  for  the  same  as  one  system.  The  existing  project  for  the 
improvement  of  these  rivers  was  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  act 
of  July  25,  1912,  in  accordance  with  a  report  published  in  House 
Document  No.  443,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session.  This  report 
recommended  limiting  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  these  rivers  to  $40,000  per  annum.  The  opera- 
tions upon  these  rivers  and  their  status  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
improvement  are  set  forth  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  As  the  result  of  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  by 
Hon.  W.  W.  Larsen,  Representative  in  Congress,  and  local  citizens 
tending  to  show  that  the  limitation  upon  the  annual  appropriation 
should  be  removed  and  that  increased  appropriations  were  necessary, 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  19rT> 
adopted  a  resolution  referring  the  last  report  on  this  system  of 
rivers  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  asking 
them  to  review  the  reports  and  determine  whether,  in  their  opinion, 
the  annual  appropriation  for  this  system  of  rivers  should  be  in- 
creased. The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  has  not  yet 
submitted  this  last  annual  report. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
Washington^  D.  C,  January  ^,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Hadley  wanted  to  be  heard  briefly 
and  I  told  him  the  committee,  I  thought,  would  meet  his  convenience 
and  not  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  come  back  later. 

We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Mr.  Hadley,  if  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  UNDLEY  H.  HASLET,  A  BEFBESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FEOM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mn  Hadley.  I  will  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing  at 
this  time  if  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  committee.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  statement  will  not  take  very 
long. 

Mr.  Hadley.  No  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman.  These  are  two  items  that 
were  carried  in  a  previous  bill.  The  bill  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  which  passed  the  House  but  failed  in  the 
Senate,  carried  these  two  items — one  for  the  Skagit  River  in  the  State 
of  Washington,  and  the  other  is  what  is  known  as  the  Cap  Sante 
Waterway  in  Anacortes  Harbor,  Wash.  One  is  in  House  Document 
No.  935,  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress.  That  is  the  Skagit  River  im- 
provement. The  other  is  printed  in  House  Document  No.  1117  of  the 
Sixty- fourth  Congress. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  considered  and 
favorably  acted  upon  these  projects  before  and  incorporated  them  in 
your  bill,  and  in  view  of  its  passage  by  the  House,  I  would  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  make  any  statement  in  regard  to  them  anew  if  I  under- 
stood just  what  the  policy  of  the  committee  may  be  in  regard  to 
framing  the  bill.  That  I  do  not  desire  to  inquire  into,  of  course. 
That  may  not  have  been  determined.  But  I  say  that  for  the  reason 
that  these  are  matters  of  merit  and  of  local  emergency.  I  think  the 
committee  would  recognize  that  at  once  by  referring  to  these  docu- 
ments without  comment.  In  the  event  the  committee  is  limiting  its 
bill,  however,  to  strictly  war  emergencies,  as  was  contemplated  by 
the  last  bill,  then  perhaps  the  situation  would  call  for  more  com- 
ment.   In  either  event  I  will  simply  speak  of  the  items  briefly. 

In  the  case  of  the  Skagit  River,  that  is  a  great  river  entering  the 
Skagit  Bay  and  Puget  Sound.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
Northwest     About  three  and  a  half  miles  below  Mount  Vernon, 
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which  is  the  county  seat  of  Skagit  County,  there  is  a  bar.  I  think  it 
is  about  seven  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  river  at  the 
lower  end  spreads  out  in  fan-like  fashion ;  or,  at  least,  it  did  origi- 
nally, with  many  mouths  through  a  delta.  In  fact,  it  is  a  regular 
delta.  It  is  alluvial,  low,  sandy,  and  of  such  formation  that  the 
river,  which  has  great  erosive  power,  being  somewhat  precipitous, 
above,  and  with  a  large  volume  of  water,  cuts  and  carves  its  way, 
so  that  its  banks  have  to  be  protected  in  some  way. 

The  Government  has  an  existing  project  there,  on  which  it  has 
already  spent  over  $100^000,  at  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork  of  the 
river,  consisting  of  a  training  dike  or  jetty.  There  are  now  two  prin- 
cipal channels,  the  north  and  the  south  forks.  The  south  fork  is 
■shorter  and  is  the  one  mainly  used,  but  the  practical  navigation  is 
governed  by  favorable  tide  conditions,  owing  to  the  bar,  and  it  is 
tidvisable  that  it  be  kept  open  for  navigation  purposes.  It  is  open 
for  7  miles  above  the  mouth  and  there  a  bar  has  formed.  I  think 
there  is  about  3  feet  of  water  at  high  tide  across  the  bar;  and  at  low 
tide  there  is  no  navigation  at  all.  The  result  is  that  vessels  hang  up 
on  the  bar  and  become  stranded  there.  The  remedy  proposed  is  im- 
provement by  dredging  and  training  walls. 

The  documents  I  refer  to  here  will  show  briefly  and  fully  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  plying  on  this  river,  which  is  all  taken  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  engineers,  and  the  amount  of  commerce.  There  is  to-day 
shown  to  be  a  commerce  of  more  than  $3,000,000  on  the  river,  and  I 
am  sure  that  is  a  very  conservative  estimate.  It  was  so  represented 
in  the  report.  Furthermore,  there  were  some  details  that  could  not 
be  incorporated  in  the  report.  This  is  one  of  the  richest  valleys  in 
the  world,  through  which  this  river  flows,  and  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful farming  countries  which  I  ever  saw.  It  produces  hay  and  oats 
in  great  quantities.  The  heaviest  crops  of  oats  are  yielded  in  that 
locality,  I  presume,  that  are  yielded  in  any  part  of  the  United  States; 
certainly  there  are  no  heavier  yields.  It  is  a  wonderful  dairying 
country.  The  output  of  condensed  milk  and  all  dairy  products  is 
large — and  also  of  potatoes.  It  is  a  great  lumber  section.  There  is 
a  big  lumber  section  back  in  the  hills,  which  has  been  opened  up  for 
many  years  and  with  lumbering  in  the  future  for  a  generation. 
Much  of  this  product  is  transported  down  by  the  river.  Practically 
all'  of  this  commerce  is  affected  by  this  bar  and  the  report  so  shows. 
1  am  simply  stating  facts  officially  shown  here,  which  the  committee 
could  read,  if  it  had  the  time  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  state  them.  I  would  not  go  into  them  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  really  an  alarming  emergency  in  that  locality. 

Another  thing:  The  freight  rates  are  involved.  The  river  rates 
are  much  less  than  the  rail  rates  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad 
from  Seattle  to  Vancouver.  The  Northern  Coast  Line  strikes  this 
territory.  The  result  is  set  out  in  this  letter  from  the  Mount  Vernon 
Commercial  Club,  of  Mount  Vernon,  in  its  report  in  detail,  showing 
that  thousands  of  dollars  are  gained  when  navigation  facilities  of 
the  river  are  available  to  the  farming  community  of  that  country, 
which  would  be  lost  if  the  navigation  ceases;  and  they  make  the 
point  that  the  navigation  will  cease  with  the  accumulation  of  this 
bar  and  it  will  absolutely  close  the  river,  and  the  result  will  be  that 
they  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  rail  situation  as  time  goes  by.  There 
is  such  a  large  production  in  this  great  valley  that  goes  out.  in  the 
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way  of  food  commodities  and  commodities  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic generally,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  that 
even  in  this  period  of  war  it  is  a  matter  of  emergency.  I  realize  that 
is  a  relative  term;  but  I  think  if  the  committee  has  the  opportunity 
to  look  into  these  facts  and  to  look  over  these  reports  and  consider 
them  in  relation  to  that  subject  alone,  irrespective  of  the  local  condi- 
tions, that  it  could  not,  in  fairness  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
country,  in  this  present  crisis,  fail,  upon  a  fair  consideration  of  this 
report,  to  incorporate  this  project  in  the  bill. 

I  will  not  take  the  committee's  titaie  to  go  into  great  detail,  because 
the  committee  has  all  the  particulars. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  report,  yes. 

Mr.  Hadley.  The  other  document  relates  to  an  improvement 
known  as  Cap  Sante  Waterway  on  Puget  Sound  and  Anacortes  Har- 
bor at  Anacortes,  a  city  of  the  same  name,  which  is  at  a  point  about 
75  miles,  perhaps,  north  of  Seattle.  It  is  at  a  point  approximately 
midwav  between  Bellingham  and  Everett.  It  is  the  only  other  deep- 
water  harbor  between  them  reached  by  rail,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  75  miles  between  them  by  water,  and  sixty-odd  miles  by  rail. 

It  is  on  the  westerly  side  of  this  same  valley  that  I  have  spoken 
of,  but  on  the  Sound  side,  while  the  river  comes  down  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  and  empties  into  the  Skagit  Bay,  an  arm  of  the 
Sound.  The  city  of  Anacortes  is  very  near  the  easterly  end  of  the 
San  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits.  It  is  on  the  northerly  end  of  Fidalgo 
Island,  and  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  across  a  slough  by  rail 
and^  highway.  The  city's  population  is  about  6,000  and  it  is  growing 
rapidly.  There  were  about  40  industries  located  there  at  the  time 
of  this  report  and  there  are  more  now.  It  is  a  great  fishing  point. 
It  is  the  center  of  the  fishing  industry  of  Puget  Sound,  really,  geo- 
graphically considered. 

The  wharfing  facilities  are  on  the  northerly  side  of  Guernes 
Channel.  There  is  a  bay  on  the  easterly  side,  in  which  Cap  Sante 
Waterway  is  situated.  This  bay  is  a  quiet,  sheltered  and  protected 
point.  The  other  side  is  located  so  that  it  is  affected  by  the  extreme 
tidal  currents,  by  high  Winds  and  heavy  seas  which  at  times  make  it 
impossible  for  smaller  craft  to  be  accommodated  at  all,  and  even  the 
larger  vessels  plying  on  the  Sound  have  difficulty  there  at  times  in 
docking. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  largest  canneries  of  Puget  Sound  are  located 
here,  engaged  in  packing,  marketing,  and  exporting  fish  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  smaller  craft  that  secure  fish  and  bring  them  in 
for  the  use  of  the  canneries  have  great  difficulty  in  being  accommo- 
dated in  the  course  of  the  fishing  season.  The  proposed  improve- 
ment would  afford  the  necessary  accommodations  in  quiet  water  for 
light-draft  vessels.  The  proposition  is  to  dredge  out  the  waterway 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Engineering  Department  to  a  depth  of 
12  feet,  at  mean  lower  low  water,  with  a  width  of  150  feet  at  the 
outer  end  and  250  feet  at  the  inner  end,  at  an  expense  of  $84,000, 
the  locality  to  share  one-third,  or  $28,000,  and  the  Government  to 
share  two-thirds,  or  $56,000.  That  arrangement  has  been  made  and 
I  understand  there  is  no  doubt  it  could  be  carried  out  if  the  ap- 
propriation is  made. 
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There  are  other  vital  conditions  connected  with  the  lumbering  in- 
dustry there  which  appear  in  the  report  also.  The  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  at  that  point  are  very  large.  The  statistics  con- 
cerning them  are  in  the  report  and  I  ask  the  committee  to  give  them 
consideration. 

As  a  food-producing  center,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  upon 
Puget  Sound.  The  dredging  of  this  waterway  so  as  to  accom- 
modate a  fleet  which  is  essentially  an  integral  part  of  that  indus- 
try, is  regarded  not  only  locally  as  of  urgent  necessity  but,  in  my 
mind,  it  will  contribute  very  largely  to  the  demands  of  the  current 
hour  in  that  respect. 

Now  I  should  have  said  that  at  Skagit  City,  where  the  bar  has 
formed  on  the  Skagit  River,  an  appropriation  or  $30,000  is  required. 

The  Chairman,  iou  did  mention  that. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  just  briefly  give  the  skeleton  of  this  situation  and 
call  the  committee's  attention  to  it  for  its  further  consideration.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  even  doing  that;  but  I  do  not  feel  I 
can  take  the  time  to  review  what  is  in  these  reports,  because  the 
committee,  at  its  leisure,  can  read  the  reports  just  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  That  last  report:  I  believe  you  said  that  is 
printed  in  House  Document  No.  1117,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session. 

Mr.  Hadley.  That  is  it;  1117,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  be  furnished 
with  a  copy. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  would  appreciate  that  ana  hope  the  committee  will 
look  them  over.  And  as  time  goes  on,  and  I  will  say  in  the  two  or 
three  years,  in  fact,  since  that  report,  the  development  of  that  coun- 
try, like  the  development  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  has  been 
rapid;  and  commercially  and  as  a  producing  center  the  commerce, 
instead  of  growing  less,  is  growing  more  and  more  all  the  time  and 
the  conditions,  therefore,  are  growing  more  and  more  exactly,  from 
our  viewpoint,  all  along  the  line. 

I  hope  the  committee,  on  consideration  of  the  question,  will  see 
its  way  clear  to  incorporate  these  items  again  in  the  bill,  because 
it  is  a  matter  of  great  local  importance  and,  I  think,  of  great  public 
importance. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  a  question  of  policy,  not  affecting  this  particular 
project  but  this  Anacortes  Harbor  on  Puget  Sound,  the  engineers 
say,  on  page  4,  "  that  before  the  work  is  commenced  local  interests 
shall  contribute  the  snm  of  $28,000  toward  the  execution  of  the 
work."  Then  it  says,  further  along,  that  "  the  whole  amount  of  the 
Government's  share,  $56,000,  should  be  made  available  in  one  appro- 
priation." On  what  basis  do  the  engineers  make  that  determination; 
can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  locality  itself  is  to  contribute  $28,000  and  the 
Government  is  to  contribute  $56,000.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  on  what 
basis  that  distribution  is  made. 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  have  not  any  information  about  it,  except  that  the 
aggregate  amount  is  to  be  distributed  one-third  and  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  in  your  particular  project? 

Mr.  Hadley.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Then  again  here,  for  this  project  on  the  Skagit  River, 
it  is  required  that  local  interests  keep  up  all  the  dikes  and  all  the 
river  banks. 

Mr.  Hadley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  is  an  unusual  condition,  judging  from  the  aver- 
pge  appropriations  presented  to  us. 

Mr.  Hadley.  On  the  Skagit  River  the  State  and  county  authorities 
have  been  diking  the  river,  and  they  have  formed  diking  districts 
there  under  our  diking  laws,  and  have  maintained  a  diking  system 
above,  so  as  to  protect  the  river  for  many  years.  And  I  presume  that 
is  by  reason  of  the  facilities  they  had  there  and  they  thought  possi- 
bly if  that  would  be  done  perhaps  it  would  be  an  inducement ;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  locality  would  be  expected  to  maintain  it  f 

Mr.  Hadley.  I  can  only  draw  an  inference  from  what  I  saw  in 
the  record.  I  remember  in  the  Skagit  River  case  the  record  shows  a 
$5,000  appropriation  for  maintaining  the  dike  in  the  Anacortes  Har- 
bor project  it  is  thought  there  will  be  no  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance at  all.    I  am  sorry  I  can  not  be  more  definite. 
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Committee  ox  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday )  January  19^  1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  we  have  several  gentlemen  who  wish  to  be  heard  hero 
this  morning  upon  several  improvements,  and  I  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee hear  first  thoss  representatives  who  are  here  alone,  because 
they  will  occupy  less  time.  Judge  Watson  wishes  to  be  heard  upon 
an  improvement  for  the  Appomattox  River,  Va. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTER  A.  WATSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  here 
alone.  I  have  a  delegation  of  gentlemen  frcm  Pet*  rsburg,  Va.,  who 
are  present  for  the  purpose  of  answering  any  questions  the  committee 
may  choosa  to  ask  them,  or  for  the  purpose  oi  offering  any  informa- 
tion the  committee  mav  desire. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  a  preliminary,  will  you  make  a  general 
statement  to  the  committee  of  the  status  of  this  work  at  Petersburg, 
and  what  ycu  wish? 
Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  committee  are  perhaps  new  members, 
and  perhaps  are  not  familiar  with  the  project  under  consideration. 
To  the  older  members  of  the  committee  I  would  not  feel  called  upon 
to  make  any  statement,  because  I  think  they  are  familiar  with  it. 
So  far  as  the  Qovernment  is  concerned,  its  attention  was  first  be- 
stowed upon  the  Appomattox  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg 
about  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  War  between  the  States;  1852, 1 
think  was  the  time.     At  that  time  the  Government  had  a  survey 
made,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  river  between  the  city  of 
Petersburg  and  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  11  miles.    I  would  say  that 
the  Appomattox  River  is  a  stream  about  140  miles  in  length,  and 
drains  an  area  of  about  1,500  square  miles;  and  from  Petersburg  to 
its  mouth  is  tidal  water,  the  mean  tide  being  perhaps  3  feet.    The 
project  that  is  now  before  the  committee  was  begun  Tby  the  Govern- 
ment about  the  year  1901  or  1902,  and  looked  to  the  diversion  of 
the  channel  of  the  river  for  a  distance  of  2  or  3  miles.    It  contem- 
plated a  channel  80  feet  wide,  with  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  high  tide, 
and  9  feet  at  low  tide;  and  I  would  say,  in  passing,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  expended,  first  and  last,  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
river,  and  upon  the  said  diversion  project,  some  $825,000.    The  city 
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of  Petersburg,  since  the  war,  has  spent  over  $1,500,000,  more  than 
$2  for  every  one  that  the  Government  has  spent. 

This  diversion  scheme,  by  the  year  1912,  had  been  about  96  per 
cent  completed,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Army  engineers.  The 
channel  had  been  diverted,  and  a  dike  had  been  constructed  for  3  or 
4  miles,  between  the  old  channel  and  the  new  channel.  Everything 
was  done  except  the  building  of  a  dam  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
stream,  and  a  small  conduit,  which  it  was  contemplated  would  go 
through  the  dam  for  the  purpose  of  flushing  the  navigable  channel. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  dollars,  as  I  recall,  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Government  for  the  diversion  project,  of  which 
$243,000  had  been  expended  by  the  year  1912.  I  do  not  know  for 
what  cause,  but  in  that  year  the  Government  work  wTas  suspended 
upon  the  dam,  which  had  not  baen  completed ;  and  there  came  along 
about  the  same  time  an  unusual  freshet  in  the  stream  and  washed 
away  the  Government's  dam,  or  the  greater  portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Watson.  That  was  in  the  year  1912,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is 
the  year,  is  it  not,  1912? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Watson.  That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  my  best  recollection  now. 

Mr.  Watson.  About  that  time  it  wras  discovered,  if  it  had  not  there- 
tofore been  known,  that  the  completion  of  the  dam  to  the  prescribsd 
elevation,  would  result  in  time  of  freshet  in  backwater  to  such  an 
extent  that  one  of  the  small  streams  making  into  the  river  several 
hundred  yards  above  the  dam 

The  Chairman.  March,  1912,  is  the  date,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  Watson.  That  if  the  dam  were  completed  to  its  prescribed 
height,  backwater,  in  time  of  freshet,  would  be  thrown  into  a  small 
stream  which  makes  into  the  river  some  several  hundred  yards  abovo 
the  dam,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  flood  the  city ;  and  also  overflow  the 
embankment  or  fill  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad,  which  runs 
along  the  side  of  the  river  bank.  So  that  it  became  obvious  at  that 
time,  if  it  had  not  been  before,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
railroad  company  to  elevate  its  track  for  a  distance  of  some  2,000 
feet  or  more,  ranging  from  a  few  inches  to  3£  feet ;  and  for  thg  city 
to  construct  a  storm  sewer,  and  also  a  flume,  if  that  is  the  technical 
term — I  am  not  an  engineer — to  inclose  the  waters  of  this  small 
stream,  known  as  Brick  House  Run,  so  as  to  prevent  the  flooding  of 
the  city  in  time  of  freshet  by  reason  of  the  completion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment work. 

When  that  condition  became  manifest,  the  Government  very  nat- 
urally suspended  operations  until  the  city  of  Petersburg  and  the 
railroad  company  could  alter  the  physical  condition  at  the  points 
mentioned,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  for  the  Government  to  complete  its 
work.  Any  of  you  gentlemen  familiar  with  the  difficulty  of  securing 
cooperation  between  municipal  and  railroad  authorities  in  matters 
of  this  character  can  appreciate  the  obstacles  which  confronted  the 
people  of  the  city  at  this  stage. 

It  was  some  time,  perhaps  two  or  three  years,  before  a  working 
agreement  could  be  obtained  between  the  city  authorities  and  tho 
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railroad  authorities,  concerning  this  local  work  which  was  to  be  done. 
In  1916,  just  preceding  the  framing  of  your  last  river  and  harbor 
bill,  I  visited  the  city,  and  met  the  councilmen  and  aldermen,  ex- 
plaining to  them  as  well  as  I  could  the  situation  in  regard  to  this 
Government  improvement.  The  city  engineer  at  that  time  esti- 
mated that  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  city  would  perhaps  cost  about 
$21,000.  After  the  council  and  board  of  aldermen  came  to  under- 
stand that  the  Government  could  not  go  forward  with  the  work  until 
these  local  conditions  were  relieved,  they  very  promptly  appropriated 
the  money  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  city  work.  Col.  Jervey, 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  War  Department,  visited  the  scene  at 
that  time,  and  being  satisfied  as  to  the  conditions,  he  reported  to  the 
department,  in  a  supplemental  report,  which  you  gentlemen  will  find 
embodied  in  your  committee  report  accompanying  the  last  regular 
bill,  under  date  of  Decambar,  1916,  on  page  121  thereof,  as  follows : 

War  Department, 
United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Norfolk,  Va.,  December  1.9,  191%. 

From:  The  District  Engineer  Officer,  Norfolk,  Va. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Through  the  Division  Engineer,  Eastern  Division). 
Subject:  Improvement  of  Appomattox  River,  Va. 

1.  Under  date  of  March  2,  1916,  I  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  through  the  division  engineer,  southeast  division,  a  report 
in  which  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  city  of  Petersburg,  Va,,  and  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.  would  have  shortly  substantially  complied 
with  the  terms  of  au  agreement  entered  into  October  10,  1912,  under  which 
the  United  States  was  to  complete  the  diversion  project  for  the  Appomattox 
River,  Va.,  when  certain  work  had  been  accomplished  by  the  city  of  Petersburg 
and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co. 

2.  In  this  report  a  new  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  the 
work  was  driven.  At  that  time  it  w*as  thought  thtit  the  diversion  work  could 
be  completed  for  a  total  of  $32,000,  and  that  the  channel  work  carried  on 
tinder  the  head  "  General  Improvement "  could  be  restored  to  its  project 
dimensions  for  $16,000. 

3.  I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Petersburg,  Va..  with  which  he  forwards  a  certified 
copy  of  the  action  of  the  common  council  and  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  Petersburg,  making  the  necessary  appropriations  to  complete  the  work 
required  to  be  done  by  the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  a  letter  from  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  in  which  he  states  that  his 
company  will  proceed  with  the  raising  of  Its  track  as  soon  as  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  city  of  Petersburg  is  completed.  (Copies  of  these  last 
two  communications  are  inclosed  herewith.) 

4.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.  and  the  work 
to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  railroad  work  will  be  commenced  early  in  the  spring 
of  1917.  The  Government  should,  therefore,  be  in  position  to  begin  carrying 
out  its  part  of  the  agreement  at  the  snme  time,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
an  item  should  be  incorporated  in  the  pending  river  and  harbor  bill  appropriat- 
ing the  necessary  funds  for  the  work  in  question.  Since  the  estimate  of  March 
2t  1916,  was  submitted,  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  cost  of  lal>or 
and  materials,  especially  coal,  and  the  estimate  then  given  should  he  Increased 
by  25  per  cent  in  order  to  cover  present  conditions.  A  total  of  $G0,000  will 
therefore  be  needed,  of  which  $40,000  is  required  for  completing  the  diversion 
project  and  $20,000  for  restoring  the  navigable  channel  to  Its  project  dimen- 
sions. There  is  at  present  on  hand  an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $10,000, 
all  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  may  be  used  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  improvement.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000  Is  therefore 
neres*nry,  of  which  $10,000  would  be  needed  for  general  Improvement  and 
$40,000  for  completion  of  the  diversion  project.  After  the  completion  of  the 
diversion   project  ami   the  restoration  of  the  navigable  channel   and  to  ltd 
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project  dimensions,  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  $3,000  per  year,  of  which 
$1,000  will  be  applied  to  the  diversion  channel  and  $2,000  to  general  im- 
provement. 

5.  A  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Furman  Line,  operating 
steamers  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond  and  intermediate  landings,  via 
City  Point.  Va.f  which  shows  the  need  of  restoring  the  navigable  channel  to  Its 
project  dimensions,  is  also  inclosed  herewith. 

6.  I  therefore  recommend  that  an  item  appropriating  $40,000  for  completion 
of  the  diversion  project  at  Petersburg,  Va..  and  $10,000  for  maintenance  of  the 
general  improvement  be  inserted,  if  possible,  in  the  landing  river  and  harbor 
bill.  A  proviso  should  be  included  to  the  effect  that  the  money  so  appropriated 
shall  not  be  available  until  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  city  of  Petersburg, 
under  the  joint  agreement  of  October  10,  1912,  is  completed,  and  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  under  the  same  agreement,  is 
actually  in  progress. 

J.  R.  Jervey, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Office  of  Division  Engineer,  Eastern  Dtvtston, 

December  23,  1910. 
To  the  Chief  of  Engineers: 

Concurring  in  the  recommendation  of  the  district  officer. 

W.  N.  Judson, 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Division  Engineer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  bill  that  passed  the  House,  but  did 
not  pass  the  Senate? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedf.  Have  you  noticed  the  first  paragraph  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  June  30.  "Proposed  operations"? 

Mr.  Watson.  Read  it,  please,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  says,  under  "  Proposed  joperat ions " : 

No  work  on  the  diversion  projoot  at  Petersburg  is  proposed  during  the  fiscal 
year  1918,  as  the  city  of  Petersburg  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 
have  not  done  the  work  agreed  on  in  1912,  that  would  make  it  advisable  for 
the  Government  to  construct  the  dam  above  the  navigable  channel  and  com- 
plete the  diversion  project.  The  funds  available  are  considered  sufficient  for 
the  United  States  work  of  maintenance  to  June  30,  1919,  and  no  additional 
appropriation  Is  recommended  for  the  new  work  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  as 
it  is  not  known  when  the  city  of  Petersburg  and  the  railroad  company  will 
do  the  work  alluded  to  above. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  noticed  that,  sir.  I  am  coming  to  that.  That  is 
the  whole  point  now  in  controversy. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  in  the  last  regular  river  and  harbor  bill, 
the  committee  followed  the  suggestions  of  Col.  Jervey  and  reported 
an  item  of  $10,000  for  maintenance  and  general  improvement,  and 
an  item  of  $40,000  to  complete  the  diversion  scheme,  which  as  already 
explained  is  the  building  of  a  short  dam,  with  a  conduit  through  it. 
The  bill,  as  you  know,  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
failed  in  the  Senate. 

However,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  city  of  Petersburg,  having  appro- 
priated the  money  to  make  the  improvements  requested  by  the  War 
Department,  went  ahead  with  the  work.  The  work  consisted  in  the 
construction,  as  I  have  said,  of  a  storm  sewer,  which  was  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  physical  labor  involved  in  the  whole,  and  the  boxing 
up  of  the  small  stream  called  the  Brick  House  Run.  When  it  had 
progressed  to  the  completion  of  the  storm  sewer,  Congress  adjourned 
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without  making  provision  for  the  Government  end  of  the  job.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Co.  did  not  start,  because  the  engineers 
of  the  War  Department  had  suggested  that  its  work  should  be  simul- 
taneous with  the  work  of  the  Government,  so  that  both  propositions 
were  hung  up  on  our  legislation  in  Congress. 

I  have  just  been  to  see  Col.  Newcomer  this  morning  at  the  War 
Department,  taking  some  of  these  gentlemen  along,  and  talked  over 
the  whole  situation  with  him.  Col.  Newcomer  authorizes  me  to  say 
lhat  the  War  Department  was  as  anxious  to  do  this  work  as  our 
people  were  to  have  done,  and  that  the  only  thing  they  were  waiting 
for  was  to  have  the  local  work  completed,  so  that  they  could  go  on 
with  the  Government  work  safely.  You  will  notice  in  the  annual 
report — I  do  not  know  who  prepared  it — the  engineer's  office  last 
year  did  not  consider  this  work  as  especially  emergent ;  but  I  under- 
stood Col.  Newcomer  to  say  now  that  the  HV  ar  Department  considers 
that  the  work  ought  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  local  conditions  were 
such  as  to  render  it  safe  and  practicable. 

The  Chaibman.  While  you  are  on  that,  will  you,  or  one  of  you 
gentlemen,  make  a  brief  statement  of  facts  which,  in  your  opinion, 
constitute  its  urgency,  as  to  why  it  ought  not  to  be  postponed  \ 

Mr.  Watson.  I  can  only  in  a  general  way  give  you  any  light  on 
that  subject.  That  community  has  recently  been^yery  much  enlarged 
in  the  way  of  pupulation  and  commerce.  As  many  of  you  know,  the 
Dupont  Gun  Cotton  Factory  has  been  located  at  the  month  of  the 
stream,  which  employs  between  12,000  and  13,000  men.  A  city  has 
arisen  around  that  plant  of  25,000  people.  One  of  the  principal  can- 
tonments for  the  training  and  mobilization  of  our  troops  has  been 
constructed  upon  the  river,  between  Petersburg  and  its  mouth,  and 
the  result  is  that  there  has  been  a  great  congestion  of  traffic  in  the 
community ;  not  only  a  large  increase  in  population,  but  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  commercial  activities  of  the  community.  The  railroads, 
as  you  can  appreciate,  have  felt  the  undue  strain  at  that  point  as 
they  have  in  many  other  localities  of  the  country.  Transportation 
between  the  city  of  Norfolk  and  the  city  of  Petersburg  in  aid  of  the 
railroads  would  be  greatly  enlareed  if  vessels  of  reasonable  draft 
could  reach  deep  water  in  the  James  Kiver  via  the  Appomattax. 
Traffic  between  the  city  of  Eichmond  and  the  city  of  Petersburg 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  and  made  safer  and  easier  by  proper  facili- 
ties in  this  river.  According  to  the  last  report,  which  you  will  find  there 
in  1917,  you  will  see  that  the  water  borne  commerce  at  that  point 
was  something  over  $5,000,000  for  the  year  1916.  I  have  not  the 
figures  for  1917,  but  can  say  that  there  has  b?en  no  diminution  in 
those  figures,  and  perhaps  they  have  increased.  The  traffic  now  is 
confronted  with  a  depth  of  only  1\  feet  at  low  water.  The  boats 
carrying  the  traffic  now  can  safely  draw  only  6  feet  7  inches  of  water. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  present  commerce  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Government.  It  consists  of  gravel  and  sand,  which 
is  in  very  great  demand  at  that  point,  at  Norfolk,  at  the  Jamestown 
Naval  Base,  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  at  Newport  News.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  commandeered  that  proposition.  They  have  to  haul 
all  of  that  material  in  boats  whose  draft  does  not  exceed  6  feet  7 
inches,  or  to  wait  for  unusual  high  tide  so  as  to  come  over  the  bars 
in  the  channel.     You  gentlemen  will  realize  that  with  larger  boats 
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the  traffic  could  be  greatly  increased,  perhaps  doubled  or  tripled) 
and  maybe  quadrupled. 

Much  of  the  outgoing  commerce  of  Petersburg  consists  of  manu- 
factured tobacco.  About  one-half  of  the  manufactured  tobacco  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  is  exported  from  that  point.  It  all 
now  has  to  go  by  rail,  congesting  your  railroad  facilities.  No  coal 
can  come  to  that  community  now,  except  by  rail.  There  is  no  rea- 
son in  the  world  why  anthracite  coal  should  not  come  from  Balti- 
more by  wrater,  as  it  formerly  did,  and  could  come  now,  if  boats  of 
sufficient  depth  to  make  it  profitable  could  navigate  the  stream.  This 
community  has  almost  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  way  of  water 
transportation  to  relieve  the  railroad  situation,  at  what  I  consider, 
comparatively  small  cost.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  unreasonable  for  the  Government  to  delay  longer 
the  completion  of  a  project,  upon  which  it  has  expended  near  a 
quarter  million  dollars,  when  only  some  forty  thousand  dollars  are 
required  to  finish  the  onginal  plan.  The  very  statement  of  the 
proposition  carries  its  refutation.  Left  as  it  is  the  rains  and  the 
tides  are  ceaselessly  undoing  what  has  been  done,  and  daily  adding 
to  the  cost  of  completion  and  maintenance. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  general  situation  is  con- 
cerned, as  I  understand  Col.  Newcomer,  the  only  question  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  propriety  of  your  acting  now  is  the  failure  of  the 
railroad  company  and  the  city  of  Petersburg  to  complete  in  advance 
this  small  work  of  local  improvement.  I  do  not  think  there  ought 
to  be  complaint  on  this  head,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  wThen 
the  railroad  company,  through  its  accredited  officers,  stood  ready  to 
begin  work  at  any  time ;  and  when  the  city  authorities  made  unani- 
mously, and  with  alacritv,  the  appropriation  asked  for  to  complete 
the  work  and  did  actually  complete  three-fourths  of  it  when  they 
found  that  the  Government's  appropriation  had  failed.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  city  was  expensive, 
and  of  absolutely  no  service  to  the  city,  except  as  related  to  the 
Government  improvement  to  follow,  certainly  no  reasonable  mind 
would  be  disposed  to  criticise  the  city  for  suspending  this  work, 
when  it  was  known  that  no  appropriation  would  be  available  for 
completing  the  Government  work.  It  would  be  an  unreasonable 
waste  to  let  the  situation  stay  as  it  is;  to  have  this  channel,  which 
has  been  dredged  at  great  expense  to  the  Government,  filled  up  by 
repeated  washings  from  the  river  coming  oh  daily  and  hourly.  If 
suffered  to  remain  as  it  now  is,  there  can  be  but  one  result,  and  that  is 
that  that  channel,  upon  which  you  have  already  spent  over  $800,000, 
will  continue  to  fill  up  by  natural  deposit  so  that,  when  work  is 
resumed  ultimately,  it  must  need  be  at  greatly  increased  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  with  me  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Petersburg,  a  member  of  the  board  of  pMermen,  gentle- 
men who  are  interested  in  navigation  there,  connected  with  the  boat 
companies,  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  gentlemen  may  choose 
to  ask  them  of  a  practical  nature.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  this 
appropriation  should  not  be  included  as  it  was  in  your  last  bill.  The 
whole  item  did  net  constitute  one-eighth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  appro- 
priations made  in  your  last  river  and  harbor  bill;  and  to  save  an 
investment  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
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unreasonable  to  ask  you  now  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  fund  to  finish 
(his  work.  I  can  assure  you,  without  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  both 
the  railroad  company  and  the  city  will  not  only  be  ready  to  complete 
their  work,  but,  so  far  as  the  city  is  concerned,  complete  it  ahead  of 
time. 

I  know  that  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  is  readv  to  go  on 
with  the  work  whenever  the  Government  says  it  shall  do  so,  and  I 
know  that  the  city  of  Petersburg,  through  its  city  engineer,  is  ready 
to  go  to  wcrk,  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  if  that  bo 
required. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  suppess  the  gentlemen  you  present 
confine  themselves  largely  to  the  urgency  of  iliis  work.  We  have 
frcm  the  reports  of  the  Engineers  and  this  later  report  of  Col.  Jervey 
the  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  to  b«  done  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost,  and  we  know  the  amount  necessary  to  bo  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  have  you  any  later  information  than 
that  report  of  Col.  Jervey  of  1916? 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  except  what  is  contained  in  the  annual 
report. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  want  to  say  this  to  the  chairman.  I  am  glad  you 
mentioned  it.  Col.  Jervey's  estimate  for  the  completion  of  that  dam 
was  $40,000,  based  on  the  labor  market  at  that  point  in  1916  and  on 
the  ccst  of  material.  I  have  not  any  information  as  to  the  pcssible 
increase  in  the  cost  of  construction,  but  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge,  we  may  say  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  haa 
increased  since  1916.    I  just  want  to  suggest  that  to  die  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  view  of  that,  the  committee  can  ask  the 
Chief  of  Engineer's  Office  to  communicate  with  the  district  engineer, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  he  wishes  to  revise  his  estimate. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ore  other  thought,  and  I  am  through,  sir.  If  any  anxiety  is  felt 
on  the  part  of  the  committee — and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should 
be  as  to  the  action  cf  the  local  people  (our  community  has  already 
spent  twice  as  much  as  the  Government  has  spent,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  would  haggle  over  a  few  thousand  dollars),  but  if  any  anxiety 
should  be  felt  on  that  point,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  committee 
that  the  expenditure  the  Government  made  would  be  entirelv  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  and,  of  course,  the  War  De- 
partment would  not  construct  a  dam  there,  or  do  work,  unless  the 
local  work  had  already  been  finished  to  a  stage  which  would  be  sat- 
isfactory. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  on 
page  523,  under  the  title,  "Local  cooperation,"  states  that  between 
I860  and  1912  the  city  of  Petersburg  has  voluntarily  expended  $1,- 
582,837  on  improvements  of  the  Appomattox  Eiver 

Mr.  Dupre.  Judge,  is  the  Dupont  plant  to  which  you  made  refer- 
ence the  one  generally  known  as  the  Hopewell  plant? 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Dupre.  And  the  cantonment  you  refer  to  is  Camp  Leo? 

Mr.  Watson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  before  stated.  I  would  suggest  that  the  other 
gentlemen  whom  you   wish  to  present  confine  themselves  to  the 
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urgency  of  this  project.  You  can  well  understand  the  desire  of  the 
committee  to  restrict  this  bill  to  appropriations  for  thos?  improve- 
ments, which  are  especially  urgent. 

Mr.  Watson.  Yes,  sir;  1  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Mr.  William 
M.  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Petersburg, 
who  will  speak  as  to* the  urgency  of  the  situation. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  WILLIAM  M.  MAfiTIN,  SECRETARY  CHAMBER 

OF  COMMERCE,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  I  understand  it,  you  would  like  to  have  me  refer 
to  the  reasons  why  this  improvement  is  needed  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  why  it  should  not  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  the  first  reason  I  would  give  would  be  this: 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic  between  Eichmond  and  Petersburg. 
Until  about  two  months  ago  a  large  part  of  that  traffic  was  handled 
by  the  Furman  line  of  steamboats,  which  made  daily  round  trips 
between  Petersburg  and  Richmond.  About  two  months  ago,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  channel  had  so  filled  up  that  the  boats  could 
not  b2  navigated,  the  company  abandoned  this  line.     Under  the 

Erevious  arrangement  deliveries  of  freight  between  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  were  made  daily.  A  boat  would  leave  Petersburg  in  the 
morning,  deliver  freight  in  Richmond  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
leave  there  in  the  afternoon  and  get  to  Petersburg  that  night. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  Appomattox 
River  flows  into  the 

Mr.  Martin.  Flows  into  the  James  7  miles  below  Petersburg. 

The  Chairman.  At  Hopewell? 

Mr.  Martin.  At  City  Point.  Hopewell  is  just  a  short  distance 
from  City  Point,  between  Camp  Lee  and  City  Point.  Camp  Lee  is  2 
miles  east  of  Petersburg,  also  on  the  river.  It  now  takes  from  a 
week  to  10  days  to  get  freight  delivered  from  Richmond  to  Peters- 
burg, and,  of  course,  an  equally  long  time  to  the  camp.  I  would  say 
that  a  considerable  volume  of  business  is  done  between  the  camp  and 
Richmond,  as  well  as  between  the  camp  and  Petersburg. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Arundel  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.,  which  owns  practically  inexhaustible 
deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  just  below  town.  That  gravel  is  shipped 
to  Petersburg  by  barges,  when  it  can  be  shipped.  The  Government 
had  a  contract  with  this  company  for  20  carloads  of  sand  and  gravel 
a  day,  for  use  in  the  construction  of  the  dry  decks  at  Norfolk  Navy 
Yard.  This  is  brought  in  barges  to  Petersburg,  and  then  shipped  bj 
way  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad.  Now,  the  reason  that  is 
done  is  that  the  saving  in  time  is  the  difference  between  12  hours 
and  36  hours. 

Furthermore,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  tugboats  to  do  anything  at 
this  particular  stage  of  the  game;  almost  all  boats  of  that  kind  are 
hard  to  get.  The  output  of  this  company  is  commandeered  by  the 
Government,  for  use  by  the  Government  contractors  in  the  naval  dry 
dock,  the  aviation  field,  and  other  works  on  the  coast.  I  will  say 
there  is  no  deposit  of  gravel  nearer  Norfolk  than  Petersburg,  and 
that  is  the  most  accessible  supply.  There  is  no  gravel  at  Norfolk, 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  have  to  come  to  Petersburg. 
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Now,  this  statement  was  prepared  a  few  days  ago,  at  my  request, 
by  Friend  &  Co.,  who  represent  the  Arundel  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  at 
Petersburg,  because  the  president  of  the  company  is  also  in  the  coal 
business,  and  he  was  afraid  to  go  away  from  his  office  but  a  few  hours 
at  a  time.  He  has  a  large  coal  business,  and  that  is  the  reason  he 
could  not  be  here  himself. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  a  brief  statement  of  the  letter, 
and  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  it  is  pretty  well  boiled  down.  It  would  take 
but  a  short  time  to  read  it. 

(Mr.  Martin  thereupon  read  the  letter  referred  to,  as  follows:) 

Petersburg,  Va.,  January  16,  J918. 
Mr.  W.  M.  Martin, 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pctersburfl,  Va. 

Dear  Sib:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  this  date  In  regard  to  the  traffic  on 
the  Appomattox  River  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  1917,  .we  heg  to  say 
that  during  that  period  we  received  by  water  approximately  75,000  tons  of 
wind  and  gravel,  which  was  shipped  from  the  Arundel  Sand  &  Gravel  Co. 
from  its  plant  located  about  6  miles  below  Petersburg  on  the  Appomattox 
River.  On  account  of  the  sand  bars  existing  in  the  main  channel  of  the 
river  between  Petersburg  and  the  Arundel  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.'s  plant,  our 
receipts  were  considerably  smaller  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 
By  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  sand  bars,  it  was  Impossible  for  the  company 
to  use  the  river  except  at  high  tide.  Additional  delay  was  caused  by  the  fact 
that  on  account  of  the  large  deposits  of  sand  In  the  harbor,  we  were  unable 
to  unload  except  at  high  tide. 

The  capacity  of  the  Arundel  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.'s  plant  is  approximately 
40  carloads  of  50  tons  each  per  day.  The  company  Is  under  contract  to  furnish 
for  use  by  the  Navy  Department  In  constructing  the  new  concrete  dry  dock 
at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  and  other  Government  work,  approximately  1.000 
tons,  or  20  carloads,  a  day.  We  nre  also  under  contract  to  furnish  the  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  100  carloads  of  sand  and  gravel  for  immediate  use, 
and  this  is  their  logical  market  for  sand  and  gravel. 

The  entire  output  of  the  Arundel  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.'s  plant  here  has  been 
commandeered  by  the  Government  for  use  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
munition  fnetories,  but  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the  river,  we  are  unable 
to  make  prompt  deliveries. 

We  are  also  unable  on  account  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  river  to  supply 
the  demand  for  sand  and  gravel  needed  by  the  city  of  Petersburg  for  the  con- 
struction of  schools  and  other  public  buildings.  As  some  of  the  barges  used  by 
the  company,  when  loaded,  draw  between  8  and  9  feet  of  water,  a  minimum 
depth  of  9  feet  would  be  required  for  us  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  prompt 
deliveries. 

In  former  years  our  company  received  large  quantities  of  coal,  cement,  and 
brick  by  the  Appomattox  River,  but  on  account  of  the  filling  up  of  the  main 
channel  by  sand,  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  rail  shipments  exclusively. 
In  case  the  Government  should  provide  a  minimum  depth  at  low  tide  of  9  feet, 
we  would  be  in  a  position  to  bundle  this  business  by  water,  and  our  company 
would  be  In  a  position  to  handle  approximately  300,000  tons  annually,  or  ap- 
proximately three  and  a  half  times  as  much  tonnage  as  was  handled  at*  the  port 
of  Petersburg  during  the  calendar  year  1916,  and  more  than  six  times  as 
much  as  was  handled  during  the  calendar  year  1915. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

Friend  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
By  Thomas  Whyte, 

President. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  refer  any 
more  to  the  sand  and  gravel  situation,  except  I  should  say,  as  Judge 
Watson  has  said,  that  anthracite  coal  could  be  hauled  to'Petersburg 
from  Baltimore,  and  cement  could  be  hauled  from  Hudson  River 
points  to  Petersburg,  f)rick  could  be  hauled  up  the  river,  but  now 
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they  cannot  be  hauled,  and,  looking  at  it  from  the  other  end,  there 
would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  the  lumber  shipments  out  of 
Petersburg,  which  does  a  very  large  lumber  business. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  the  fertilizer  situation.  We  have 
three  large  fertilizer  factories  in  Petersburg,  the  Virginia,  Carolina 
&  Mexico  Co.,  the  Pocrmoke  Guana  Co.,  and  the  W.  H.  Camp  Co. 
These  companies,  gentlemen,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  have 
not  been  able  to  get  their  raw  materials  in  by  water.  They  have 
used  between  500  and  600  carloads  of  raw  material,  which  heretofore 
has  been  brought  in  by  water,  and  none  of  which  they  can  bring 
in  now.  There  is  a  representative  of  one  of  those  companies  here, 
who  tells  me  that  last  year  he  did  not  get  a  pound  of  raw  material 
by  water,  and  if  this  project  had  been  completed,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  do  it.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Furman 
line  of  steamboats  had  to  be  taken  off,  which  handled  the  sand  and 
gravel  and  fertilizer  and  general  merchandise  business. 

Of  course,  Camp  Lee,  which  covers  an  area  now  of  approximately 
8,700  or  8,800  acres,  including  a  rifle  range,  and  not  including  the 
cannon  range,  for  which  the  Government  Is  now  negotiating,  and 
contains  about  32,000  men.  They  have  a  frontage  of  probably  a 
mile  on  this  river,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  have  a  pound  of 
freight  delivered  to  them  by  water,  and  the  water  is  there  for  a  front- 
age of  a  mile.  It  is  true  that  the  camp  has  extraordinarily  fine  rail- 
road facilities. 

Mr.  Watson.  It  is  also  true  that  the  railroad  is  very  congested. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  road  in  the  South  that  is 
better  prepared  to  handle  the  business  that  is  offered  to  it  than  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  has 
a  main  line  on  the  west  side,  a  double-track  line  on  the  north  side, 
12  miles  of  track  from  the  camp  connecting  with  the  main  line. 
Incidentally  I  will  say  that  the  railroad  company  has  spent  about 
$300,000  on  railroads,  for  which  the  Government  has  not  been  called 
on  to  pay  a  cent,  but  that  is  beside  the  mark. 

But  I  will  also  say  that  the  War  Department  has  recentlv  decided 
to  locate  a  camp  of  engineers  down  the  Potomac  some  20  miles,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  betray  any  confidence  at  all  when  I  say  that  they 
would  have  very  favorably  considered  locating  that  camp  at  Peters- 
burg, if  they  had  been  sure  that  they  had  water  transportation.  The 
site  was  recommended  bv  Maj.  Gen.  Crunkhite,  who  was  in  command 
of  Camp  Lee,  and  also  by  Col.  Spaulding,  the  division  engineer,  but 
the  fact  that  the  river  was  blocked  so  that  commerce  could  not  get 
in,  made  it  undesirable  that  either  Camp  Lee  or  the  engineers'  camp 
should  be  located  there,  although  I  will  sav  that  the  Government 
did  locate  an  engineer  officers'  training  school  at  Camp  Lee,  which 
I  am  informed  is  the  only  one  in  the  East,  and  then  the  ordinary 
camp. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  boat  line  operating  now  outside  of 
the  sand  barges? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  the  boat  line  had  to  be  taken  off  two  months  ago. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  just  had  one  boat  line? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  The  company  owned  three  steamers,  and 
the  representative  of  the  eompanv  is  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  did  that  line  run,  how  many  miles? 
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Mr.  Martin.  It  used  to  run  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
making  daily  round  trips  every  day. 

Mr.  Watson.  Fifty  miles  over  and  fifty  miles  back. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  project  is  11  miles,  about? 

Mr.  Watson.  This  project  is  just  about  11  miles,  you  understand, 
but  most  of  the  traffic  is  on  the  James  River. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  I  understand. 


STATEMENT  OF  ME.  TAMES  M.  DAVIS,  SECBETABY  THE  FUBMAM 

.  LINE,  PETEBSBTTBG,  VA. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
proposition  is  just  this.  This  is  war  transportation.  This  is  to  re- 
lieve the  railroads.  The  river  is  not  in  a  condition.  There  are  50.000 
soldiers  to  feed  and  clothe,  and  gravel  boats  to  help  build  fortifica- 
tions, and  they  can  not  use  anything  but  a  lighter,  a  25-yard  lighter. 
We  want  to  relieve  that  situation.  It  takes  a  paltry  sum,  or  a  very 
i'ttle  sum,  I  would  say,  to  relieve  the  situation.  We  have  got  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  straight,  we  think.  We  know  we  have  got  the 
city  of  Petersburg  straight,  and  we  are  asking  you  gentlemen  to  put 
this  thing  through,  to  relieve  the  situation.  It  is  a  bit  of  patriotism, 
it  is  a  bit  of  civic  pride,  and  it  is  a  bit  of  preparedness.  These  other 
gentlemen  have  said  everything  else  that  I  might  say,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  now  to  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  J.  Westmore  Brown,  one  of  our  city  councilmen. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  T.  WESTMOKE  BROWN,  CITY  COUNCILMAN, 

PETERSBURG,  VA. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  consider  that  this  work  is  under  way.  Judge 
Watson  came  before  the  committee,  possibly  a  little  less  than  a  year 
ago,  and  I  understand  that  the  reason  why  the  committee  did  not 
approve  of  this  work  at  that  time  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
city  had  not  done  its  part  of  the  work.  The  Finance  Committee  at 
once  recommended  an  appropriation,  which  was  figured  out  by  the 
city  engineer,  and  that  appropriation  wTas  made,  anil  we  have  com- 
pleted already  about  75  per  cent  of  the  work.  The  other  work  is  a 
very  small  matter.  We  consider  that  we  have  got  to  do  our  part  of 
the  work,  and  if  the  dam  were  built,  we  could  not  refuse  to  do  it, 
for  our  own  self-protection.  We  have  got  to  do  the  work;  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  We  consider  the  work  under  way,  and  wTe  consider 
we  must  do  this  work.  It  would  be  unnecessary  and  absolutely  unes- 
sential to  do  this  work  unless  the  dam  is  built,  but  if  the  dam  is  built, 
we  consider  that  we  would  have  to  do  it  for  our  owrn  protection. 
There  is  no  question  in  the  world  in  our  minds  but  what  we  will  do 
it    We  have  undertaken  the  wTork. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  that  offer  been  made  to  the  Army  Engineers? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  you  should  understand  that  we  made  this 
appropriation  over  a  year  ago,  and  we  undertook  to  bottle  up  this 
Ftream  and  to  keep.it  from  flowing  into  the  river,  but  by  the  time  we 
did  that  your  Congress  adjourned  and  failed  to  pass  tnis  bill.  The 
railroad,  as  I  understand,  is  prepared  to  do  their  work  at  any  time 
it  has  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Did  they  notify  the  Army  engineers? 

Mr.  Brown.  As  Mr.  Martin  read  in  the  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  engineers  further  state  that  they  wish 
the  railroad  to  do  their  work  contemporaneously  with  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
city  of  Petersburg,  and  you  should  have  no  hesitancy,  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  As  Mr.  Watson,  I  believe,  stated,  the  matter  is  noth- 
ing but  a  matter  of  engineering,  and  the  city  is  prepared  to  do  its 
part  of  the  work.  We  have  already  done  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  what  we  had  to  do,  and  we  would  have  continued  but  for  a  peculiar 
condition  which  existed  down  there.  We  had  a  nasty  situation  in 
regard  to  labor  and  material,  and  particularly  as  to  labor.  We  con- 
sider the  work  under  way.  We  had  a  meeting  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee night  before  last,  and  the  committee  has  instructed  me  to  say 
to  you  gentlemen  that  we  consider  the  work  under  way,  and  there  is 
no  question  as  to  our  doing  it. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  as  to  the  question  of  the  urgency  of 
this  matter,  but  as  I  view  it,  it  is  possibly  a  little  different  from  the 
statements  made  here  before.  Since  t^e  Government  undertook  to 
divert  this  stream  and  make  a  channel  in  the  river  the  conditions 
ever  since  that  time  have  grown  worse,  and  the  channel  is  in  a  far 
worse  condition  to-day  than  it  was  before  you  undertook  this  work; 
simply  because  the  work  was  not  completed. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  amount  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
this  project  now? 

Mr.  Brown.  None  for  the  last  18  months.  I  think  your  Army  engi- 
neers have  charge  of  that,  and  the  department  considered  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  money  to  dredge  the  river  as  it  stands  now. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  like  to  add  to  my  statement  about  the  com- 
panies down  there  that  I  have  just  been  informed  by  the  city  engi- 
neer that  the  Bickford  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  is  now  prepared  to  do 
business  a  short  distance  below  Petersburg,  in  sand  and  gravel,  and 
I  am  informed  that  they  propose  to  do  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
business  that  the  Arundel  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  is  doing. 

I  would  also  like  to  submit  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Crawford,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  Co.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co., 

Roanoke,  Va.,  February  7,  1917, 
Mr.  William  M.  Martin, 

Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Petersburg,  Va. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  30  In  regard  to  flood-defense 
work  at  Petersburg: 

Our  company  is  willing  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  War  Department  and  start 
work  raising  our  tracks  as  soon  as  the  War  Department  starts  work  on  its 
part  of  the  improvement 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  E.  Crawford, 

Chief  Engineer, 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  further  assured  by  Mr.  Crawford  orally,  within 
the  last  six  weeks,  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  whatever  the  Govern- 
ment wants  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  average  amount  of  money  they  have  asked 
for,  for  that  work? 
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The  Chairman.  $40,000  for  the  project,  and  $10,000  for  mainte- 
nance, but  it  was  suggested  that,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  material 
and  labor,  that  estimate  should  be  revised.* 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  $26,000  which 
is  available  has  not  been  used?  Has  Col.  Newcomer  said  anything 
about  it? 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  this  damage  to  the  stream  in  1912,  by 
reason  of  the  silt  and  other  material  which  is  constantly  getting  into 
this  channel,  the  engineers  not  deeming  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Government  to  waste  this  money  in  dredging  this  channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  have  the  money  to  do  it,  though? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Why  did  they  ask  for  $26,000  in  the  last  bill,  and 
we  gave  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  That  was  not  for  the  Appomattox  River. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  two  go  together. 

Mr.  Watson.  You  are  talking  about  a  different  bill  entirely.  You 
are  reading  the  general  river  and  harbor  bill  and  that  bill  over 
there  is  the  emergency  bill  of  the  extra  session. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  is  the  bill  for  1917. 

Mr.  Watson.  That  is  the  extra  session. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  has  got  the  James  and  Appomattox  Rivers  to- 

f ether,  and  we  gave  them  $26,000  for  continued  improvement  of  the 
ames  River,  and  $46,000  in  addition. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  in  that  connection  that 
that  $26,000 — I  suppose  I  would  not  err  in  saying  that  $20,000  of  it 
will  be  for  the  James  River  and  Beacon  Creek.  The  Appomattox 
would  be  only  incidentally  connected  with  it,  and  no  considerable 
portion  of  it  was  ever  intended  for  the  Appomattox. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  extra  session  of  Congress  appropriated  $10,000 
for  maintenance.  That  is  available  today,  and  has  not  been  spent 
by  the  Engineers'  Department.' 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  $20,000  available. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Frear,  there  is  $10,000,  unexpended  balance,  of 
the  general  improvement  fund.  Five  thousand  and  some  odd  dol- 
lars are  unexpanded  on  this  river.  Both  funds  were  mentioned  to- 
gether in  the  emergency  act,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  for  one  pur- 
pose and  a  small  part  of  it  being  for  another. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kennedy,  you  understand,  of  course,  that 
while  this  appropriation  of  $26,000  for  maintenance  was  carried  in 
the  last  bill  for  the  James  River  and  the  Appomattox  River  and 
Beacon  Creek,  that  the  actual  expenditure  was  on  Beacon  Creek 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  on  the  James  River? 

The  Chairman.  For  that  year  there  was  only  an  estimate  of  $5,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Appomattox  River,  and  that  has  not  been 
expended,  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Mr.  Watson.  Only  $705  has  been  expended,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  A  small  amount  of  it. 

Now,  Judge,  I  suppose  the  statements  of  these  other  gentlemen 
would  be  merely  cumulative  ? 

Mr.  Watson."  They  would  be  corroborative,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Martin.  We  "do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  anything 
further,  but.  of  course,  we  will  all  be  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
you  would  like  to  ask  us. 
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I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  the  other  gentlemen  here 
present  to  advocate  this  project  are :  Mr.  L.  Smith  Acree,  president, 
W.  H.  Camp  Guano  Co.;  Mr.  Robert  D.  Budd,  city  engineer,  Peters- 
burg, Va. ;  Mr.  William  Koenig,  president  board  of  aldermen  of 
Petersburg. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Watson,  we  are  glad  to  have  heard  you. 
You  have  made  a  very  fair  presentation  of  the  matter,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  certainly  take  it  under  consideration.  Are  there  any 
questions  that  any  member  of  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  any 
of  these  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
these  gentlemen  and  myself  for  the  time  you  have  given  us  and  for 
your  courteous  hearing. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  Mr.  Koenig,  the  president  of 
the  board  of  aldermen,  concurs  in  the  statements  made,  and  feels 
satisfied  with  the  presentation  we  have  made. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday ',  January  19,  1918. 

The^  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Gentlemen, 
we  have  Representative  Lufkin  and  a  delegation  from  Beverly,  Mass., 
who  wish  to  present  a  new  project  for  the  improvement  of  Beverly 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Lufkin,  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now.  May  I 
suggest  that  at  the  beginning  you  state  in  a  brief  way  what  the  proj- 
ect is,  and  give  the  official  number  of  it? 
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Mr.  Lufkin.  The  last  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  on  this  matter  is  contained  in  Document  No. 
220,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  that  was  supplemented  by  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  Document  No.  8,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second 
session? 

Mr.  Lufkin.  With  regard  to  the  local  improvements  by  the  city, 
was  it  not  ? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  The  delegation  here  this  morning  will  confine  itself 
absolutely  to  urging  the  adoption  of  this  project  as  a  war  measure. 
Beverly  Harbor  was  improved  by  the  Government  in  1908,  and  a 
channel  18  feet  deep  provided  at  that  time;  but  subsequently  there 
was  constructed  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  the  largest  coal  pocket 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  east  of  Boston,  and  there  has  also  been  con- 
structed in  recent  years  one  of  the  largest  oil-distributing  plants. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  mid  this  ex- 
isting project  discussed  on  page90  of  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  With  the  establishment  of  these  two  plants,  and  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  ships  necessary  to  supply  them,  the  old  project 
of  an  18-foot  channel  was  found  entirely  inadequate.  Consequently, 
in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of  July,  19lS:  there  was  a  provision  for  a 
survey  by  the  Board  of  Engineers,  providing  for  a  24-foot  channel, 
in  the  pface  of  the  present  18-foot  channel.  The  engineers  reported 
that  this  project  was  worthy  of  consideration,  and  recommended  its 
probable  cost  as  $173,000.  They  also  recommended  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  appropriate  $123,000  of  that  amount,  and 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  $50,000.  The  engineers,  more- 
over, recommended  that  the  city  of  Beverly,  in  connection  with  this 
proposed  improvement,  should  provide  a  public  wharf  and  certain 
other  improvements,  at  an  estimated  cost,  I  think,  of  $25,000.  The 
project,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Government  is  concerned,  was 
incorporated  in  the  subsequent  river  and  harbor  bill,  which,  however, 
failed  of  passage  in  1914,  on  account  of  the  Senate  amending  it  by 
providing  a  lump  appropriation  for  certain  work  specifically  rec- 
ommended by  the  War  Department.  I  think  my  memory  is  correct 
on  that.  In  the  meantime  the  local  people  had  taken  the  matter 
up  with  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  the  State  body  at  once 
provided  $50,000  as  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  and 
also  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  city  of  Beverly  to  expend  $25,000 
as  their  share,  so  that  those  two  appropriations  are  still  available. 

There  is  one  trouble,  however,  in  connection  with  the  State  appro- 
priation. Under  our  statutes,  a  State  appropriation  unexpended  at 
the  expiration  of  three  years  lapses,  so  that  in  1916,  Congress  in  the 
meantime  not  having  acted  on  the  matter,  the  Beverly  people  went 
before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  again  and  were  successful  in 
having  them  extend  their  appropriation  for  three  years  more,  which 
will  now  expire  in  1919.  There  is  some  question  in  the  minds  of  this 
delegation  whether  the  legislature  would  continue  to  grant  another 
extension,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  money  will  have  been 
lying  idle  for  six  years,  and  just  at  the  present  time  the  increased 
demands  upon  our  State  for  appropriations  incident  to  the  war  are 
very  heavy. 

Now,  the  reason  why  we  are  pressing  this  matter  at  this  particular 
time  is  this :  Beverly  Harbor  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  a  harbor 
of  refuge  to  any  extent,  and  there  probably  never  will  be  any  general 
shipping  there.  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  port  of  distribution  of 
coal  and  oil,  and  even  with  a  16-foot  channel  they  are  distributing 
coal,  from  their  pockets  there,  to  all  parts  of  New  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  16-foot  channel.  The  existing 
project  is  18  feet. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  Yes;  at  the  present  time  it  is  18  feet.  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  And  it  is  proposed  to  make  it  24  ? 

Mr.  Lufkin.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  to-day,  when  they  can  get  coal, 
sending  it  all  over  New  England  from  those  pockets  there,  and  it  is 
the  same  with  oil.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  supply,  I  think,  all  the 
oil  used  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  They  supply  all  of  the  coal 
used  at  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  plant,  which  is  located  in  Bev- 
erly, and  which  is  to-day  making  all  of  the  machinery  for  the  har- 
ness for  the  United  States  Army,  and  probably  all  machinery  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  shoes,  and  other  things  of  that  sort.  They  also 
supply  all  the  oil,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  coal,  used  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Peabody,  which  is  to-day  manufacturing  a  great  amount 
of  the  leather,  etc.,  being  used  in  the  construction  of  those  Army 
shoes. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  distribution  of  oil.  That  is 
petroleum  and  its  products? 

Mr.  Lufkin.  They  distribute  gasoline,  fuel  oil,  kerosene,  and  lubri- 
cating oil,  I  think  all  of  those — but  there  is  a  representative  of  that 

>ncern  here  who  can  answer  any  questions  on  this  point. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  Where  does  the  oil  mainly  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Lufkin.  From  Texas — Port  Arthur. 

Now,  the  gentlemen  here  from  Beverly  will  present,  among  other 
indorsements,  one  from  the  commandant  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
urging  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  channel, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Navy. 

Moreover,  Col.  Frederic  V.  Abbot,  United  States  Army,  who 
for  some  years  was  the  district  engineer  officer  in  New  England,  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  the  business  concerns  in  Beverly,  in  which 
he  stated  that  with  the  large  coal  and  oil  stations  located  there,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  of  their  being  so  close  to  the  open  ocean,  with 
well  protected  ports  on  the  waters  of  Salem  Harbor,  that  this  project 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  United  States  Navy. 
That  was  before  the  war  that  that  letter  was  written,  and  to-day  the 
importance  of  the  project  has  increased  a  very  great  deal. 

Now,  the  mayor  of  Beverly,  the  Hon.  James  McPherson,  is  here 
at  the  head  of  tne  delegation  from  that  city,  and  I  am  going  to  pres- 
ent him  to  you.  The  mayor  will  submit  indorsements  from  several 
large  organizations  and  corporations  interested  in  this  improvement, 
and  will  also  tell  you  what  the  city  of  Beverly  itself  is  willing  to  do 
in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Where  do  you  get  your  coal  from?  You  get  oil, 
vou  sav,  from  Texas.    Where  does  the  coal  come  from  ? 

Mr.  McKay.  The  coal  comes  from  southern  ports. 

Mr.  Dbmpsey.  Norfolk,  largely? 

Mr.  McKay.  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  Lamberts  Point,  and  all 
those  other  shipping  ports  on  the  Chesapeake. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  practically  all  of  the  bituminous  coal 
from  the  coal  terminal  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Lamberts 
Pomt,  Va. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  draft  is  there  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Lufkin.  About  18  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  report  says  there  are  24  feet  in  there  now. 

Mr.  McKay.  There  is  a  high  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  nearly  10 
feet.  These  vessels  drawing  up  to  25  feet  go  in  at  high  tide,  and 
then  there  is  an  excellent  accommodation  at  the  coal  wharf  and  the 
oil  wharf  for  unloading,  irrespective  of  the  tide,  so  they  go  on  the 
hiph  tide  and  unload,  and  go  out  on  low  tide. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  public  wharves  there  now? 

Mr.  Lufkin.  They  have  a  project  to  provide  them,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  statement  says  there  are  no  wharves  there  at 
the  present  time  but  private  wharves. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  Before  the  mayor  proceeds,  I  want  to  quote  from  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  Beverly  coal  concern  in  1916,  just  about  two 
years  ago : 

Only  last  Friday,  when  the  supply  of  coal  was  very  low,  a  vessel  with  about 
7.000  tons  of  coal  had  to  anchor  outside  of  the  harbor  on  account  of  there  not 
being  sufficient  rise  of  tide  to  bring  her  into  Beverly.  That  was  extremely  dis- 
couraging, owing  to  the  great  shortage  of  coal  that  everyone  is  experiencing 
this  winter. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  project  that  has  just  been  urged  for  Stamford 
provides  for  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and  their  commerce  is  over  400,000 
tons,  which  is  largely  of  coal. 
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Mr.  Lufkin.  It  comes  in  barges,  I  suppose.  These  are  all  large 
steamers.  During  an  unusual  rise  of  tide  last  winter  they  had  two 
large  steamers  go  aground,  and  they  had  a  great  deal  or  difficulty 
getting  them  off. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  MoPHEBSON,  MAYOR  OF  BEVEELY, 

MASS. 

Mr.  McPherson.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  dele- 
gated to  come  here  by  the  city  government  of  Beverly  to  make  you 
gentlemen  aware  of  the  local  conditions.  We  have  other  representa- 
tives here,  Mr.  Robertson,  who  will  follow  me,  is  the  representative 
of  the  local  business  men  and  the  board  of  trade.  He  has  previously 
spoken  to  your  committee  on  other  occasions,  on  these  matters,  and  is 
more  familiar  with  the  subject  that  I  am,  but  I  have  an  order  here, 
presented  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  stating  that  they  stand  ready 
to  do  their  part,  or  what  they  agreed  to  do,  provided  the  National 
Government  will  make  its  appropriation.  I  might  state  that  there 
are  several  concerns  that  are  using  oil  exclusively  in  our  district,  and 
also  manufacturers  who  are  using  coal,  that  are  depending  a  good 
deal  upon  the  local  distributing  plant  to  receive  their  oil  and  coal. 
We  have  18  feet  of  water  there  at  the  present  time,  and  the  large 
vessels  that  come  from  Texas  direct,  and  the  barges  that  come  from 
Newport  News  and  points  in  the  south,  are  growing  larger  and  larger 
every  year. 

I  will  state,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  Commandant  Rush,  who  writes 
in  response  to  my  inquiry  on  this  question  as  follows : 

Boston  Navy  Yard,  Office  of  the  Commandant, 

January  16,  1918. 
From :  Commandant.  Boston  Navy  Yard,  first  naval  district. 
To :  Hon.  James  McPherson,  mayor  of  Beverly. 
Subject :  Proposed  dredging  of  ship  channel  entrance  to  Beverly,  Mass. 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  of  January  15,  stating  the  propo- 
sition which  you  propose  to  bring  before  Congress  at  an  early  date,  for  the 
dredging  out  of  the  18-foot  entrance  into  Beverly,  and  straightening  it  into  a 
24-foot  channel  at  low  water. 

The  matter  has  been  gone  over  carefully  in  this  office  and  considering  the  ex- 
isting difficulties  regarding  the  distribution  of  oil  and  fuel  at  this  time  of  war, 
it  is  believed  that  the  advantages  gained  are  well  worth  the  expenditure  of 
$125,000 

Moreover,  this  is  a  project,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  naval  district,  which 
should  not  be  delayed  for  one  moment,  and  if  you  think  the  opinion  of  the 
officers  of  the  district  would  have  any  weight,  you  are  very  welcome  to  quote  It. 

Wishing  you  success,  and  hoping  for  an  early  action  in  the  acquirement  of 
this  fine  ship  channel,  I  am, 
Very  sincerely,  yours, 

W.  R.  Rush, 
Captain  Commandant. 

I  have  several  other  recommendations,  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  delay 
or  bore  the  committee,  I  will  simply  leave  these  recommendations  for 
your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  here  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 
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Resolution  Passed  by  Beverly  Boabd  of  Trade  in  Meeting  Held  at  Board 

Rooms  January  16,  1918. 

(Robert  Robertson  and  Wentworth  Schofield  appointed  as  a  committee  to 
represent  the  Beverly  Board  of  Trade  at  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Whereas  in  1914  there  was  an  earnest  movement  of  Beverly  business  men  to 
get  the  channel  in  our  harbor  widened  and  deepened  so  that  larger  coal 
steamers  and  oil-carrying  steamers  could  reach  the  docks  of  the  New  England 
Goal  Co.,  and  the  Gulf  Refining  Go. ;  and 
Whereas  there  has  been  appropriated  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  $50,000, 
which  is  still  available,  and  by.  the  city  of  Beverly  $25,000,  which  is  still 
available,  and  have  asked  for  another  appropriation  of  $125,000  from  the 
National  Government.    The  bill  passed  the  National  House,  but  was  killed 
in  the  Senate;  and 
Whereas  conditions  in  Beverly  Harbor  are  such  that  the  depth  of  water  renders 
the  handling  of  such  vessels  somewhat  unsafe  and  far  from  economical :  Be  It 
Resolved,  That  since  Beverly  is  practically  the  only  port  on  the  Massachusetts 
coast  outside  of  Boston  which  can  carry  so  great  a  depth  of  water  to  its 
wharves  with  the  expenditure  of  so  small  a  sum  of  money,  thus  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  extensive  future  development  for  Beverly  on  a  large  scale,  the  Bev- 
erly Board  of  Trade  hereby  gives  its  unqualified  Indorsement  to  the  project 
which  is  being  agitated  for  deepening  the  present  channel  into  Beverly  so  as  to 
carry  24  feet  at  low  water;  also,  to  widen  the  channel  In  the  harbor  on  the 
northern  side  by  removing  the  ledge  near  the  Essex  Bridge ;  that  copies  of  this 
resolve  be  sent  to  Congressman  Lufkin,  Senators  Lodge  and  Weeks,  and  the 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  to  such  other  parties  as  it  may  seem 
advisable,  with  the  request  that  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  favor  the  proposed 
action. 

George  H.  Vose, 

President. 
Ralph  E.  Johnson, 
Bmecutive  Secretary. 
A  true  copy. 

Ralph  E.  Johnson. 


Beverly,  Mass.,  January  17,  1918. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  planning  board  of  the  city  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  on  Friday, 
January  11,  1918.  it  was  voted  to  respectfully  ask  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  to  favorably  report  on  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  Bev- 
erly Harbor  and  urge  that  the  Houses  of  Congress  give  the  same  favorable 
action  for  the  following  reasons : 

First.  The  deepening  and  widening  of  the  channel  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
uses  of  the  present  coal  pockets  and  oil  depot  (which  distribute  coal  and  oil 
throughout  the  district),  thereby  facilitating  the  movement  of  the  necessities  of 
life  and  industry  to  the  surrounding  district 

Second.  Thereby  increasing  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  city  Itself. 

Third.  Insuring  a  constant  supply  of  coal,  oil,  etc.,  to  manufacturers  doing 
Government  work,  directly  and  indirectly. 

Fourth.  Increasing  the  available  water  frontage  for  more  shipping  facilities, 
such  as  warehouses,  wharves,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Beverly  Planning  Board, 
By  Augustus  P.  Loring,  Jr., 
»  Chairman. 


Beverly.  Mass.,  January  1\,  WIS. 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  hereby 
wish  to  be  recorded  as  in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  an  appropriation 
for  the  improvement  of  Beverly  Harbor.  The  grounding  of  some  of  the  coal 
and  oil  steamers  entering  the  harbor  clearly  shows  that  some  improvement  is 
necessary,  that  coal  barges  and  vessels  of  a  deeper  draft  may  enter  without 
damage  and  thus  afford  better  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  coai  to  a  ix>rtion 
of  Essex  County  and  oil  to  New  England.    And  it  is  further 
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Resolved,  That  if  the  appropriation  is  passed  the  board  of  aldermen  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  meet  the  obligation  imposed  in  chapter  321.  acts  of  1914,  of 
the  laws  and  resolves  of  Massachusetts. 


George  W.  McNutt. 
Edward  Thompson. 
C.  Arthur  Foster. 
Paul  S.  Eaton. 
Thomas  D.  Connolly. 

A  true  copy. 

Lx'ther  8.  Sterrick.  City  Clerk. 


George  P.  Irving. 
William  Marshall,  Jr. 
John  L.  Han  nebs. 
J.  R.  Drug  an. 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation, 

Boston.  Xfass.,  February  5.  19 IS. 

The  Chairman  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

Home  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  business  men  of  Beverly  are  moving  earnestly  to  secure  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel  in  their  harbor  so  that  larger  coal 
steamers  and  oil-carrying  steamers  can  reach  the  docks  of  the  New  England 
Coal  Co.  and  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  appro- 
priated $50,000  which  is  still  available  and  the  city  of  Beverly  has  appropriated 
$25,009  which  is  still  available.  They  are  now  asking  for  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $125,000  from  the  National  Government.  The  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  once,  but  got  no  further. 

The  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  which  is  the  leading  industry  of 
Beverly,  is  deeply  concerned  in  advancing  this  movement.  A  broader  and 
deeper  channel  will  not  only  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  city  but  it  will  be 
of  national  advantage  on  account  of  the  industries  now  carried  on  in  Beverly 
which  are  of  importance  in  the  present  national  crisis. 

At  present  coal  used  at  our  factory  is  landed  at  the  New  England  Coal  Co.'s 
wharf  and  then  delivered  by  truck.  To  widen  and  deepen  the  channel  will 
enable  boats  of  larger  cargo  capacity  to  reach  the  wharf  and  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  matter  of  delivery.  We  buy  our  gasoline  and  fuel  oil  from  the  Gulf 
Refining  Co.  and  this  also  increases  our  interest  in  having  the  channel  widened 
and  deepened  so  that  vessels  of  larger  carrying  capacity  can  reach  their  wharf. 

In  Beverly  is  one  of  the  most  complete  coal  plants  to  be  found  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  It  is  the  only  plant  east  of  Boston  where  large  barges  can  be 
handled  without  demurrage  charges  and  from  thence  is  distributed  coal  to 
Salem,  Peabody,  Dan  vers,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Ipswich,  and  other  places  in 
Essex  County.  The  city  is  a  center  of  large  manufacturing  population,  and 
many  of  the  plants  are  making  munitions  of  war  and  equipments  for  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

The  reasons  in  detail  for  this  improvement  will  be  presented  to  the  committee 
by  others,  but  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation,  being  vitally  interested, 
joins  heartily  in  the  efforts  which  are  being  made.    Army  engineers  who  have 
examined  the  project  are  entirely  favorable  to  it. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

L.  O.  Coolidge. 


Danvkrsport,  Mass..  January  15,  1918. 
Mayor  James   MacI'herson, 

Beverly,  Mass, 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  a  commission  is  to  be  sent  to  Washington  to 
try  and  secure  money  to  deepen  the  channel  into  Beverly  Harbor. 

We  trust  that  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  accomplish  this,  and 
that  you  will  do  everything  to  facilitate  the  shipping  of  coal  into  Beverly.  We 
have  bought  our  coal  from  the  New  England  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  covering  the  time  since  we  started  in  business  here  at  Dan  vers. 

We  have  made  leather  for  Government  shoes  and  are  now  bidding  on  leather 
to  go  into  more  Government  work  which  would  call  for  a  certain  number  of  feet 
per  day. 

You  will  readily  see  that  if  we  get  this  order  and  should  have  to  shut  our 
plant  down  It  would  not  only  tie  us  up,  but  it  would  also  make  It  impossible 
for  us  to  make  our  reguar  shipments  to  customers. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Widen-Loud  Tanning  Co. 
J.  Anderson  Lord. 
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Boston,  Mash.,  laundry  1,1.  191$. 
Hon.  James  McPherson, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Beverly,  Mann. 

Dear  Sir :  Our  attentiou  bas  just  been  called  to  a  project  for  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  into  Beverly  Harbor  from  18  to  24  feet.  We  waut  to  indorse  this 
most  emphatically,  as  we  regard  it  as  of  the  very  greatest  importance  for  our 
own  and  other  industries  depending  on  their  water-borne  coal  supply  by  ship- 
ments into  Beverly.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  deepening  of  the  channel  will 
make  available  a  much  greater  amount  of  tonnage  and  be  better  for  all 
concerned. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  we  have  been  engaged,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  in  furnishing  large  quantities  of  upper  leather  for  shoes,  clothing,  aud 
equipment  for  the  allied  and  United  States  armies,  and  this  year  particularly 
the  most  serious  hindrance  to  steady  operation  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  our 
coal  supply. 

The  Improvement  to  the  Beverly  Channel  which  you  are  advocating  is  now,  in 
our  opinion,  a  war  emergency  measure,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  will 
convince  the  authorities  and  get  speedy  approval. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co., 
A.  C  Lawrence. 


Gulf  Refining  To., 
Beverly,  Ma**.,  February  .}.  7,9 IS. 
Mayor  James  McPherson, 

City  of  Beverly,  Mas*. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  to  the  matter  of  pro|>osed  improvements  at  the  entrance 
to  the  channel  to  Beverly  Harbor.  I  would  state  that  this  would  not  only  be  a 
benefit  for  the  community  but  it  would  place  Beverly  in  a  position  to  bunker 
Government  vessels  using  oil  for  fuel,  as  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.  can  give  wharf- 
age to  vessels  over  400  feet  long,  with  a  draft  of  24  feet  at  low  water,  and  have 
already  installed  on  the  wharf  four  6-inch  hose  connections  for  delivering  oil 
and  could  deliver  100.000  gallons,  if  necessary,  in  less  than  two  hours. 

Before  the  present  war  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  this  company  by  the 
United  States  navy  yard  at  Boston  as  to  our  ability  to  fuel  torpedo-boat  destroy- 
ers in  Beverly,  which  we  were  a£  that  time  in  a  position  to  do;  and  if  the 
straightening  of  the  channel  could  be  accomplished,  it  would  eliminate  the 
dangers  to  vessels  now  existing,  the  old  channel  having  considerable  ledge, 
which  if  any  vessel  should  get  aground  she  would  be  very  likely  to  be  seriously 
damaged. 

In  addition  to  supplying  the  Navy  with  fuel  this  company  tarnishes  a  great 
many  of  the  Industrial  plants,  some  of  them  on  Government  orders,  also  gas 
companies  by  water  in  Boston.  Salem,  and  Gloucester,  and  n  number  of  others 
by  rail. 

Hoping  that  the  project  will  be  successfully  put  through. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  Schoftelu.  Superintendent. 


Commonwealth  of  Massac  hi:  setts, 
Commission  on  Waterways  and  Prune  Lands, 

Boston.  January  17.  lU/s. 
The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  />.  C 
Gentlemen:  The  commission  on  waterways  and  public  lands  has  given  con- 
sideration to  the  project  now  before  your  committee  for  the  improvement  of 
Beverly  Harbor,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  deeper  channel  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  coal  and  oil  to  be  shipped  in  larger  quantities  to  the  city  of  Beverly, 
which,  on  acgount  of  its  railroad  connections,  is  an  advantageous  point  for  the 
distribution  of  these  commodities;  and  that  the  accessibility  of  this  harbor  to 
the  open  sea  will  make  it  of  advantage  to  the  United  States  Navy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  opinion  that  the  project  Is  meritorious  and  worthy  of  your  indorse- 
ment. 

Respectfully,  for  the  commission. 

John  N.  Cole.  Chairman. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Commission  on  Waterways  and  Public  Lands, 

Boston,  January  18,  19 18. 
The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  I).  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  writing  a  letter  to  your  committee  yesterday  carrying  an 
indorsement  of  the  project  for  harbor  development  in  Beverly,  Mass.,  I  was 
not  able  to  give  you  the  data  relative  to  the  appropriations  which  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  has  made  to  help  in  this  work. 

In  1914  by  special  legislation  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made,  con- 
tingent upon  the  cooperation  of  the  city  of  Beverly,  all  to  carry  out  a  Federal 
project  for  the  improvement  of  Beverly  Harbor.  Under  the  law  governing  ap- 
propriations made  in  Massachusetts,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  city  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  carry  on  this  work,  this  appropriation  lapsed  in 
1916,  but  under  special  legislation  of  that  year  the  appropriation  was  made 
available  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  that  time.  You  will  therefore  note 
that  the  Commonwealth  stands  behind  this  project  to  the  extent  of  $50,000; 
that  that  money  will  be  available  until  J.919 ;  that  the  city  is  pledged  to  expend 
for  its  share  of  the  improvements  $25,000 ;  and  that  these  two  pledges  indicate 
very  forcibly  the  interest  which  the  State  and  the  city  have  in  this  work. 

Since  writing  you  yesterday,  further  investigation  shows  that  the  project 
has  great  merit,  and  this  commission. desires  to  assure  you  of  its  interest  In 
seeing  early  action  oft  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  on  the  work 
already  approved  by  your  department  officials. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

John  N.  Cole,  Chairman. 


Office  of  County  Commissioners, 

Salem,  Mass.,  January  17,  1918. 

To  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Beverly,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  matter  of  the  improvement  of  Beverly  Harbor,  about 
which  we  understand  your  honorable  board  has  petitioned  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  at  Washington,  the  matter  has  been  very  carefully  ex- 
amined by  the  commissioners,  and  I  have  to  advise  you  that  they  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  that  accrue  from  the  said  improvement  to  your  city  and 
the  county  as  well. 

They  hereby  indorse  the  same  and  trust  that  the  authorities  at  Washington 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  your  petition  and  recommend  an  appropria- 
tion therefor. 

For  the  commissioners: 

Moody  Kimball. 


Boston  &  Maine  Railroad, 

Boston,  January  17,  1918. 
The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Hon.  James  McPherson,  mayor  of 
Beverly,  Mass.,  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  deepening  of 
Beverly  Harbor  Channel  as  it  afreets  railroad  operation  at  that  point. 

This  railroad  owns  no  water-front  property  at  Beverly  connected  by  rail,  but 
it  does  have  rail  connections  with  docks  owned  by  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.  and  by 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  Track  connections  to  these  docks  is 
laid  through  the  public  streets,  and  trains  are  operated  under  regulations  of 
the  city  of  Beverly,  the  railroad  being  permitted  to  serve  these  industries  under 
the  present  regulation  between  the  hours  of  1  a.  m.  and  5  a.  m. 

The  Gulf  Refining  Co.  receives  its  oil  in  tank  steamers  averaging  12  per  year, 
and  2,000,000  gallons  per  steamer.  During  the  month  of  October  last  there  were 
forwarded  by  that  company  290  tank  cars  and  70  box  cars. 

The  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.  forwarded  during  the  month 
of  October  last  136  cars  tidewater  coal,  amounting  to  3,777  tons. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  amount  of  traffic  moving  via  tidewater  would 
undoubtedly  exceed  the  figures  given  above.  Should  there  be  any  large  increase 
over  the  amount  of  tonnage  now  handled,  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  for 
the  city  of  Beverly  to  remove  or  modify  the  present  restrictions  as  to  the  hours 
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during  which  the  trains  may  he  operated  over  the  connecting  track  between  the 
docks  and  the  main  line  of  the  railroad.  There  are  also  certain  operating  fea- 
tures, such  as  grades  and  curvatures,  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  con- 
necting track  which  should  be  improved  of  any  substantial  tonnage  has  to  be 
handled  over  the  present  route. 

His  honor,  the  mayor,  informs  me  that  it  is  his  judgment  that  the  city  of 
Beverly  will,  in  case  of  the  deepening  of  the  channel  and  an  increase  in  busi- 
ness, provide  the  necessary  facilities  and  extend  the  hours  of  operation  so  that 
the  handling  of  such  increase  in  tonnage  may  be  possible  and  practicable. 

It  has.  of  course,  been  made  apparent,  particularly  during  the  past  two  years, 
that  any  development  that  will  permit  a  larger  tonnage  to  be  brought  into 
New  England  by  water,  especially  fuel  and  oil,  is  of  interest  to  New  England 
industries  and  is  not  inimical  to  the  railroads'  interest,  but  whether  this  de- 
velopment should  be  through  the  port  of  Beverly  as  against  the  other  ports 
served  by  this  railroad  is  a  matter  which  your  committee,  with  its  larger  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation,  will  decide. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  H.  Hustis. 


Business  Men's  Association, 
Beverly,   Mass.,  


The  following  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  business  men's  association 
held  January'  1T»  1918: 

Whereas,  the  city  of  Beverly  has  a  great  natural  commercial  advantage  in  its 
harbor,  located  in  an   advantageous  position  just  inside  the  roadstead  of 
Salem  Bay,  forming  one  of  the  safest  outside  anchorages  on  the  coast,  the 
depth  of  the  present  channel  iuto  Beverly  being  18  feet  at  mean  low  water ; 
and 
Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  the  great  opportunity  from  commercial  develop- 
ment now  open  to  the  city  of  Beverly  on  account  of  said  great  natural  advan- 
tage should  be  still  further  developed  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  result 
from  such  money  as  has  already  been  expended  in  such  development;  and 
Whereas,  Beverly  is  already  the  terminal  point  of  a  line  of  steamers  of  deep 
draft  carrying  coal  and  oil,  with  the  possibility  that  additions  to  Beverly's 
water  commerce  may  be  made  at  any  time;  and 
Whereas,  conditions  in  Beverly  Harl>or  are  such  that  the  depth  of  water  ren- 
ders the  handling  of  such  vessels  somewhat  unsafe  and  far  from  economical ; 
be  it 

Resolved  y  That  since  Beverly  is  practically  the  only  port  on  the  Massachu- 
setts coast  outside  of  Boston  which  can  carry  so  great  a  depth  of  water  to  its 
wharves  with  the  expenditure  of  so  small  a  sum  of  money,  thus  giving  opportu- 
nity for  extensive  future  development  for  Beverly  on  a  larger  scale,  the  busi- 
ness men's  association  hereby  gives  its  unqualified  indorsement  to  the  project 
which  is  being  agitated  for  deepening  ami  straightening  the  channel  into  Bev- 
erly so  as  to  carry  24  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

Louis  S.   Smith,  President. 
Bknj.  A.  Patch,  Secretary* 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  before  you  conclude,  will  you 
please  state  to  the  committee  why,  in  your  opinion,  this  project  is  so 
urgent  now  that  it  ought  to  be  included  in  this  bill  under  war  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  McPheeson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  great  reason  is 
because  it  is  the  onhr  oil-distributing  plant  on  the  New  England 
coast  The  Gulf  Refining  people  distributing  oil  to  the  navy  yard, 
the  Watertown  Arsenal,  and  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  and  they 
have  facilities  there  for  loading  ships  to  the  extent  of  40,000  gallons 
of  oil  an  hour.  Forty  thousand  gallons  of  oil  an  hour  can  be  put  into 
any  of  our  naval  boats,  and  Commandant  Rush  thought  that  was 
very  important.  There  is  only  a  short  length  of  dredging  to  be  done, 
about  2,800  feet  in  length,  and  the  city  has  been  ready  to  build  a 
public  landing  place  there,  for  the  pump  and  the  dredging  material, 
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and  the  coal  pocket  is  also  a  very  important  point,  because  it  fur- 
nishes coal  for  not  only  the  city  of  Peabody,  an  adjoining  city  to  us, 
but  also  furnishes  coal  for  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  which, 
as  has  been  stated,  manufactures  all  the  shoe  machinery  made  in  the 
country,  and  with  those  two  objects  in  mind,  we  feel  as  though  it  is 
very  urgent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mayor,  before  you  conclude,  this  report,  as 
modified  by  the  committee  report,  based  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
committee,  refers  to  local  cooperation  by  the  construction  of  a  bulk- 
head and  the  deposit  of  soil  behind  that  bulkhead  which  would  guar: 
antee  that  the  new  soil  or  land  thus  created  could  be  used  by  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  a  municipal  terminal. 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes;  that  is  a  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  have  vou  any  water  terminal  at  present 
owned  by  the  municipality  and  lor  use  by  the  public  upon  reasonable 
terms  ? 

Mr.  McPherson.  We  have  not.  Practically  all  of  the  water  front 
is  owned  by  private  corporations,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  land- 
ing place,  which  was  used  formerly  by  the  ferry  before  the  bridge 
was  constructed  between  Beverly  and  Salem.  We  have  several  water 
fronts  proposed,  but  they  are  used  for  park  purposes  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  are  striving  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions whereby  the  municipalities  will  construct  public  water  ter- 
minals of  a  modern  character  and  properly  equipped,  which  we 
regard,  and  the  public  regard,  as  essential  for  the  full  development 
of  water  transportation.  Has  your  municipality  adopted  any  plans 
for  municipal  terminals? 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes,  sir;  they  have;  they  have  adopted  a  plan 
whereby  we  have  over  550  feet  frontage. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  to  be  located?     Just  describe  it. 

Mr.  McPherson.  It  is  to  be  located  right  at  the  mouth  of  the 
inner  harbor  and  parallel  with  this  proposed  channel. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  regarded  as  a  feasible  location? 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes,  sir;  very.  It  is  right  on  the  water  front; 
right  in  the  water,  so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  location  ever  been  approved  by  the  engi- 
neers?    Has  it  ever  been  submitted  to  them? 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes,  sir:  it  has. 

Mr.  Freak.  The  city  owns  the  property  ( 

Mr.  McPherson.  The  city  owns  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  plans  under  consideration  for  the 
actual  construction  of  a  water  terminal? 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes,  sir;  we  stand  ready  to  move  just  as  soon 
as  the  National  Government  makes  their  appropriation.  That  is 
where  we  are  to  use  our  $25,000  to  build  the  bulkhead. 

The  Chairman.  The  municipality  proposes  to  construct  a  water 
terminal  if  this  improvement  is  made. 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes,  sir:  they  have  got  the  authority  from  the 
State  legislature  to  spend  the  $25^000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Booher.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  said  you  had  facilities  there  for  load- 
ing 40,000  gallons  of  oil  an  hour? 

Mr,  McPherson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  that  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  business  ( 
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Mr.  McPherson.  Why,  we  do  not  use  that  amount  at  this  time. 
That  would  be  used  only  for  loading  the  naval  boats. 

Mr.  Booher.  You  have  got  the  capacity  there,  then,  to  accom- 
modate the  naval  boats? 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes;  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Booher.  So  the  ability  to  fill  the  Navy  order  is  the  reason 
why  this  projeect  should  be  adopted  at  this  session? 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes;  the  principal  one;  we  need  the  channel  in 
order  to  get  the  naval  boats  in  there. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  need  the  channel  now  to  get  the  boats  in? 

Mr.  McPherson.  The  oil  boats  come  in  at  the  present  time,  like 
the  small  coal  boats. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  need  it  for  the  larger  oil  boats? 

Mr.  McPherson.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  the  larger  coal  steamers. 

Mr.  Booher.  There  are  plenty  of  oil  boats  that  can  get  into  that 
harbor  now  ? 

Mr.  McPherson.  The  small  boats  owned  by  the  Gulf  Co.;  yes,  sir; 
although  the  Gulf  Stream  grounded  five  weeks  ago,  coming  in.  It 
is  not  the  larger  ogats  that  are  used ;  it  is  the  smaller  boats  on  that 
line  that  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lufkin,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  As  an  example  of  the  amount  of  oil  business  there, 
and  the  importance  of  it,  I  am  informed  that  they  supply  all  the 
cil  for  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.,  which  lights  the  city  of  Boston. 

I  want  to  present  Mr.  Robert  Robertson,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Beverly  Harbor  improvement  committee,  and  who,  I  think,  has 
probably  more  real  facts  than  all  the  rest  01  us  put  together. 

OF  MB.  BOBEBT  BOBEBTSON,  CHAIBMABT  HABBOB 
nfPBOVEMENT  COMMITTEE,  BEVEBLT  BOABD  OF  TBADE,  BEV- 
ERLY, MASS. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  come  down  here  to  be  near 
th?s  map.  I  appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  a  deeper  and  straighter 
channel  in  the  harbor  of  Beverly,  Mass. 

The  city  of  Beverly,  containing  about  22,500  inhabitants,  lies  on 
the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  Boston  and  Glouces- 
ter, in  the  center  of  one  of  the  country's  greatest  manufacturing 
centers. 

The  outer  harbor,  protected  by  a  row  of  islands,  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent anchorage  ground  for  all  kinds  of  vessels,  and  has  been  used 
for  such  purposes  by  the  largest  vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
We  have  had  three  battleships  at  one  time  in  here,  and  a  large  amount 
of  small  ships  [indicating  on  map]. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Indicating  now  the  north  central  part  of  the  harbor? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  plenty  of  depth  of  water  there, 
and  it  is  a  good  harbor,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
come  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  harbor? 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  is  about  3£  miles  to  the  place  where  we  want  to 
make  this  improvement. 
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The  channel  was,  up  to  1912,  considered  adequate  and  safe,  but 
when  the  coastwise  traffic  began  to  use  deep-draft  modern  boats,  it 
at  once  became  dangerous,  and  on  account  of  the  danger  from  ships 
grounding,  a  movement  was  started  in  1912  for  a  preliminary  survey, 
which  was  made  by  the  War  Department,  and  the  whole  project  was 
approved  by  them  in  full  and  passed  by  Congress  in  1914,  as  per 
House  Document  No,  220,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  but 
failed  to  pass  the  Senate,  as  that  year  no  new  projects  anywhere  were 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

This  project  carries  with  it  an  agreement  passed  by  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  to  appropriate  $50,000  to  assist  in  the  matter  and 
$25,000  to  be  appropriated  bv  the  city  of  Beverly  to  be  spent  for 
building  a  municipal  dock.  This  municipal  dock,  as  you  see  it  here 
on  the  map,  is  580  feet  long.  There  is  the  bulkhead,  there  is  the 
pier,  and  there  is  the  proposed  line  of  the  channel. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Now  you  are  referring  to  the  small  map,  showing 
the  proposed  location  of  the  bulkhead  and  the  municipal  wharf  at 
the  loot  of  Water  Street,  Beverly,  Mass.  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  describe  the  location  of  the  proposed 
municipal  terminal  so  that  one  could  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  reference  to  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  perfectly  simple.  With  the  map 
here  you  see  the  Toucks  point,  and  you  get  the  proposition  exactly 
on  there,  the  Toucks  point  here  and  the  dredge  point  there,  and  it  is 
very  simple  to  follow  that  up.  It  is  to  have  a  depth  of  24  feet  of 
water  there  at  low  water.  That  is  covered  in  the  project,  and  the 
city  stands  ready  to  do  it.  I  have  here  the  laws  that  were  passed 
by  the  city,  cut  out  of  the  blue  book,  for  both  the  State  and  the 
municipal  appropriation. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Will  that  wharf  there — the  municipal  wharf — pro- 
vide for  the  transfer  of  commodities  to  and  from  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  it  will.  I  will  touch  on  that  a  little  later. 
I  simply  mentioned  this  to  show  that  Massachusetts  and  the  city 
of  Beverly  are  willing  to  do  their  part  and  that  it  is  something  that 
the  whole  State  approves  of.  The  law  originally  was  passed  in  1914, 
and  then  carried  on  for  three  years  in  1916,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Both  of  which  bills  passed  the  House,  and  failed 
to  pass  in  the  Senate  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir.  Beverly  is  the  home  of  the  ITnited  Shoe 
Machinery  Co.  that  supplies  90  per  cent  of  all  machinery  that  manu- 
factures shoes  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy  and  at  present  are  work- 
ing 24  hours  per  day  on  harness  machinery  for  the  Army. 

Peabody,  which  we  supply  with  coal  and  oil,  is  one  of  "the  largest 
manufacturing  centers  or  the  leather  trade  in  the  United  States  and 
is  at  the  present  time  running  24  hours  per  day  on  leather  goods  for 
war  purposes. 

Ordinarily,  when  the  country  is  at  war  with  another  nation,  harbor 
improvements  should  not  be  considered,  but  in  this  case  I  think  the 
possibility  of  help  to  the  country  is  worth  while. 

We  must  all  admit  that  the  Army  and  Navy  must  have  shoes. 
Without  leather  and  machinery  you  can  not  have  shoes,  and  at  the 
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present  moment  there  is  a  grave  possibility  that  there  will  be  a 
necessity  of  closing  down,  at  least  temporarily,  some  of  the  most 
important* plants  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  fuel,  which  I  do  not 
think  would  have  happened  if  we  had  been  able  to  have  the  larger 
steamers  and  barges  come  to  our  coal  piers. 

We  received  by  water  last  year  about  325,000  tons  of  coal,  and, 
without  question,  if  we  could  have  used  the  larger  ships  to  bring  coal 
to  us  we  would  have  received  400,000  tons,  which  would  have  been  a 
great  help  in  this  time  of  stress. 

Our  coal  plant  is  the  largest  and  most  modern  east  of  Boston,  and 
if  the  channel  permitted,  naval  vessels  of  the  largest  class  could  get 
their  coal  without  going  into  Boston.  The  advantage  in  this  is  the 
fact  that  Beverly  is  20  miles  nearer  the  Atlantic  Ocean  than  Boston. 
Here  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean  [indicating],  and  Boston  lies  up  here 
[indicating^.  It  is  perfectly  simple  to  get  in  here  with  a  good  chan- 
nel there  [indicating].  That  is  why  the  naval  authorities  consider 
that  Beverly  Harbor  should  be  taken  care  of  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  it  from  Boston  Harbor  to  Beverly 
Harbor  by  water? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Twenty  miles.  While  coal  is  perhaps  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  the  question,  the  oil-distributing  plant  of  the  Gulf 
Refining  Co.  is  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  are  at  the 
present  time  under  contract  to  supply  over  1,000,000  barrels  of  fuel 
oil  to  the  Government  for  use  in  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  Ports- 
mouth Navy  Yard,  and  the  Watertown  Arsenal.  They  also  supply 
large  quantities  of  lubricating  oil  to  the  Government. 

All  of  the  oil  used  by  the  ffas  companies  of  metropolitan  Boston 
is  supplied  by  this  plant,  and  the  oil  company  is  seriously  handi- 
capped by  not  being  able  to  send  the  largest  steamers  here  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  and  crookedness  of  the  channel,  as  not  less  than 
four  of  their  ships  have  been  aground,  and  one  of  them  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $10,000. 

If  the  channel  permitted,  oil-burning  ships  of  the  Navy  could  be 
supplied  at  the  dock  at  the  rate  of  40,000  gallons  per  hour.     The 
l*      storage  capacity  of  our  oil  plant  is  6,000,000  gallons. 

This  project  carries  with  it  an  agreement  to  build  a  municipal  pier 
which  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Government  in  the  moving  of 
men  and  munitions,  as  it  will  have  direct  rail  connection  with  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  the  main  line  of  which  is  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  is  also  connected  by  electric-trolley  freight  with  the 
200  miles  of  track  of  the  Bay  State  Street  Railway  Co.  The  Bay 
State  Street  Railwav  covers  the  whole  of  eastern  Massachusetts.  We 
supply  oil  to  northern  and  eastern  Massachusetts,  to  Vermont,  to  New 
Hampshire,  and  to  Maine  from  this  plant,  and  we  supply  coal  to  a 
radius  of  50  miles  from  this  place  by  trolley  freight  and  by  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  and  by  heavy  trucks.  At  present  there  are 
over  40  very  heavy  trucks  carrying  coal  all  over 'this  locality,  trying 
to  alleviate  the  shortage. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  would  not  interrupt  you,  sir,  have  you  any 
established  transportation  lines  maintaining  a  regular  schedule 
which  touch  at  Beverly? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  of  this  freight  which  conies  into 
Beverly  upon  a  through  bill  of  lading  and  joint  traffic  arrangement 
by  which  it  is  distributed  from  Beverly  to  interior  points  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  what  we  hope  for  by  this 
municipal  pier,  for  that  rail  connection.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  urging  this  thing.  We  have  never  had  anything  of  that  land. 
If  this  municipal  pier  is  built — when  it  is  finished  there  will  be  a 
transportation  company  to  carry  freight  from  Boston  to  Beverly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand,  then,  that  it  is  the  purpose,  if 
this  improvement  is  made,  not  only  to  construct  a  municipal  ter- 
minal, but  also  to  establish  lines  of  transportation  with  regular 
schedules,  and  take  advantage  of  existing  law  for  joint  traffic  ar- 
rangements with  the  railroads  for  through  distribution  to  interior 
points  ? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  principal  theories  of 
the  whole  situation.    That  has  not  been  wholly  worked  out  yet. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  point  or  points  would  such  regular  lines 
of  transportation  touch,  Boston,  New  York,  or  both?. 

Mr.  Robertson.  No;  neither,  sir.  We  supply  the  manufacturing 
center  of  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  probably  some  in 
Maine,  but  mostly  in  Massachusetts,  such  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  and 
Manchester. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  would  be  the  radius  of  distri- 
bution from  Beverly? 

Mr.  Robertson.  About  50  to  75  miles. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  line  or  lines  of  transportation  which 
you  hope  to  establish,  with  regular  schedules,  to  what  points  would 
they  run  from  Beverly,  in  all  probability? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  transportation  man  enough 
to  explain  that  to  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  answer  would  be  the  same  as  you  gave  before, 
would  it  not?    It  would  run  to  the  same  points? 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Boston  has  a  better  harbor  than  you  have? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  could  not  hope  to  supply  Boston? 

Mr.  Robertson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  refer  to  boat  lines,  you  mean  freight 
transportation  lines? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  phase  of  it  you  have  not  probably 
worked  out  yet? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Navy  Department  has  had  under  consideration  for  some 
time  the  supplying  of  coal  and  oil  to  their  ships  direct  at  the  piers 
in  Beverly,  but  gave  the  matter  up  for  the  present  on  account  of 
the  channel. 

The  above  constitutes  in  a  srenend  wav  a  brief  description  of  the 
conditions  and  possibilities  of  the  improvement  of  war  conditions 
and  activities,  and  I  trust  it  may  have  your  fullest  consideration. 

In  connection  with  my  statement  I  desire  to  submit  copies  of  the 
laws  above  referred  to. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  printed  in  full  as  follows:) 

[Chapter  49.] 
APPROPRIATION    FOE  THE   IMPROVEMENT  OF  BEVERLY    HARBOR. 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $50,000  appropriated  by  chapter  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  of  the  resolves  of  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen  for  the 
Improvement  of  Beverly  Harbor  shall  continue  to  be  available  for  the  purposes 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  in  the  said  resolve  for  the  period  of  three 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  resolve.     (Approved  Apr.  20,  1916.) 


[Chapter  188.] 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  BEVERLY  HARBOR. 

Resolved,  That  there  be  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  the  improvement  of  Beverly  Harbor,  in  accordance  with  a 
project  of  the  Federal  Government  for  a  channel  twenty-four  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water,  $50,000:  Provided,  however,  That  no  part  of  this  amount  shall 
be  expended  until  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $123,000  for  the  improvement  aforesaid,  and  that  when  Congress 
shall  have  made  such  an  appropriation,  the  $50,000  hereby  provided  for  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  as  a  cash 
deposit,  for  the  improvement  of  Beverly  Harbor  as  above  specified.  (Ap- 
proved July  1,  1914.) 

[Chapter  821.] 

AM  ACT  To  authorise  the  city  of  Beverly  to  incur  indebtedness  for  the  improvement  of 

its  harbor  and  shores. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  city  of  Beverly,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  public 
wharf  and  a  bulkhead  to  afford  a  dumping  place  for  dredge  spoil,  all  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  Beverly,  and  all  as  described  in  the  report  of  William 
T.  Rossell,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  under  date  of  September 
third,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  found  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Two  hundred  and  twenty,  of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-third 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  said  report  being  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  suggestions  made  in  the  report  of  Edward  Burr,  acting  Chief  of 
Engineers,  found  in  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  Numbered  Eight, 
Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  or  else  within  such  limits  or  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  board  of  harbor  and  land  commissioners  of  this  Commonwealth  may 
approve,  is  hereby  authorized  to  acquire,  by  gift  or  purchase,  or  to  take  in  fee 
by  right  of  eminent  domain,  such  flats  anil  other  land  or  real  estate  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  said  city  as  may,  in  the  dscreton  of  the  city,  be  necessary 
or  desirable  therefor,  whether  or  not  such  flats  are  owned  or  held  as  appur- 
tenant to  any  upland  bordering  on  the  harbor.  The  said  public  wharf  shall 
be  controlled  and  managed  by  the  city  of  Beverly. 

Sec.  2.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  final  passage  of  an  order  of  said  city 
providing  for  the  taking  of  any  land  or  interest  therein  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  the  city  shall  file  and  cause  to  be  recorded  in  the  southern  district 
registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Essex,  a  description  thereof  sufficiently 
accurate  for  identification,  and  a  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
taken,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  mayor  and  a  majority  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men. The  filing  of  such  description  and  statement  shall  constitute  a  taking 
in  fee  by  the  city  of  Beverly. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  city  may  agree  with  any  person  or  corporation  sustaining 
damages  to  his  or  its  property  by  such  taking  as  to  the  amount  thereof,  and 
the  city  shall  pay  the  same ;  but  if  they  are  unable  to  argree,  the  damages  shall, 
on  petition  of  the  person  or  corporation  whose  land  is  taken,  or  on  the  petition 
-of  the  city,  filed  in  the  superior  court  within  two  years  after  the  filing  of 
such  description  of  taking,  be  determined  by  a  jury  in  the  manner  provided 
for  determining  damages  sustained  in  the  taking  of  land  for  laying  out  high- 
ways. 

Sec.  4.  For  the  above  purposes  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  dredging  or  other 
work  that  may  be  considered  necessary  or  desirable  by  the  said  city  for  the 
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work  described  in  section  one,  the  city  of  Beverly  may  borrow  a  «mn  not)  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  may  issue  therefor  from  time  to  time 
bonds  or  notes.  Such  bonds  or  notes  shall  be  denominated  on  the  face  thereof, 
"  City  of  Beverly,  Harbor  loan,  act  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen,"  shall 
by  signed  by  the  treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  mayor  and  auditor  of  the 
city,  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  four  and  one-half  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  semiannually,  and  shall  be  payable  by  such  annual  payment*, 
beginning  not  more  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  each  loan,  as  will  extinguish 
each  loan  within  ten  years  from  its  date.  The  amount  of  such  annual  payment 
of  any  loan  in  any  year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  principal  of 
said  loan  payable  in  any  subsequent  year.  Each  authorized  issue  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  loan.  The  city  may  sell  the  said  bonds  or  notes  at  public 
or  private  sale,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  proper,  but 
they  shall  not  be  sold  for  less  than  their  par  value,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose  herein  specified. 
Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.     (Approved  Apr.  8,  19X4.) 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  classes  of  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts which  are  brought  to  Beverly? 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  am  afraid  I  will  have  to  ask  an  oil  man  as  to 
that.  I  know  it  is  fuel  oil  and  gas  oil,  so  called,  with  which  they 
make  coal  gas,  gasoline,  and  kerosene,  and  all  sorts  of  lubricating 
oil.    That  is  what  comes  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  from  your  official  position  at  Beverly,  it  is 
proper  to  say  to  you  that  the  committee  are  impressed  by  your  state- 
ment of  the  intention  of  Beverly  to  construct  a  municipal  terminal, 
having  already  secured  the  water  front.  Whether  the  amount  of 
water  front  you  have  secured  is  adequate  is  a  matter  for  your  future 
consideration,  but  with  the  construction  of  your  municipal  terminal 
will  come  also  the  proposition  to  establish  water  lines  of  transpor- 
tation, with  regular  schedules,  and  then  the  application  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  a  joint  traffic  arrangement  between 
the  water-transportation  lines  and  the  railroad  lines  radiating  from 
Beverly,  so  that  through  traffic  may  be  established  and  so  that  Bev- 
erly shall  not  only  be  a  local  distributing  point,  as  it  is  at  present, 
but  will  al*o  be  a  point  through  which  through  traffic  passes. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  understand,  sir.  perfectly.  Incidentally  I  might 
say,  on  the  question  of  this  pier  here,  that  if  wTe  want  to  make  it  a 
thousand  feet  long  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  do  it,  because  we  have 
the  right  to  do  it  right  there. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  come  to  consider  the  construction  of 
your  municipal  terminal  you  will  have  the  plans  made  by  a  com- 
petent engineer? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a  few  engineers  in  the  country  who 
are  capable  of  devising  plans  for  a  municipal  terminal  suitable  to 
the  conditions  of  any  locality.  You  would  require,  for  instance,  a 
different  water  terminal  from  one  on  the  Ohio  River,  and  you  would, 
of  course,  construct  one  suitable  to  the  local  conditions? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Lufkin,  the  committee  would  be  glad 
to  hear  anyone  else  whom  you  desire  us  to  hear. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  My  impression  is  that  this  terminal,  when  it  is  con- 
structed, is  to  be  built  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Harbor  and  Public  Land  Commission.  I  think  they  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  wise  provision. 
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Mr.  Lufkin.  Mr.  John  L.  Saltonstall,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
Beverly,  is  here.  I  think  he  was  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
at  the  time  this  matter  came  up,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  How- 
ever, he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  proposed  project. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Saltonstall 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHH  L.  SALTONSTALL,  BEVEBLY,  MASS. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee,  because  I  can  only  repeat  in  substance  what 
has  already  been  said.  I  have  lived  in  Beverly  all  my  life.  I  am 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation  there,  and  I  can  say  with 
all  frankness  that  I  think  this  development,  this  harbor  improve- 
ment there,  is  something  which  ought  to  come  in  any  case,  but  I 
think  it  is  more  than  ever  important  on  account  of  the  war  situation 
that  we  have  at  the  present  time  and  which  has  been  explained  to 
you.  I  can  say  perfectly  frankly  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  im- 
portance of  this  improvement,  so  far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  I 
would  not  care  to  come  before  this  committee  to  advocate  it  now, 
but  I  do  feel,  and  feel  very  strongly,  that  it  would  ease  the  situation, 
so  far  as  the  obtaining  or  oil  and  coal  is  concerned,  as  to  all  these 
different  industries  that  are  working  on  war  supplies,  and  also  as  to 
the  importance  of  supplying  the  naval  ships  there  at  Beverly,  thus 
relieving  the  congestion  at  the  navy  yard  and  different  coal  supply 
Stations  in  Boston. 

The  present  situation  of  the  channel  is  such  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  navigate,  even  if  there  is  enough  water.  The  proposed 
channel — this  is  the  outer  harbor  out  here  [indicating] — the  proposed 
channel  would  cut  across  the  flat.  It  runs  out  from  the  city  now. 
As  the  channel  is  at  present  located,  you  come  in  here,  and  you  go 
around  a  beacon,  and  you  have  a  right-angle  turn. 

You  go  up  here,  and  it  has  then  almost  what  they  call  a  hairpin 
turn  to  get  around  here  and  get  into  Beverly  Harbor.  Any  boat 
that  comes  in  there  with  anv  draft  at  all  has  to  have  a  tug  at  either 
point  to  push  her  around  the  point,  and  if  there  is  any  wind  it  is 
feiy  hard  to  get  around  there,  so  the  improvement  of  the  present 
channel,  I  think,  would  be  unwise.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  mu- 
nicipal dock,  which  will  be  a  simple  thing  to  bring  about. 

Tne  Chairman.  Just  enlarge  upon  this.  You  said  you  realized 
that  under  war  conditions  this  project  ought  not  to  be  adopted 
unless  it  was  urgent.  Can  you  give  any  other  reasons  as  to  why 
you  think  it  is  so  urgent  to  demand  its  adoption  or  inclusion  in  the 
present  bill? 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  that  letter  written  by 
Commandant  Rush,  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard,  is  the  answer  to  that 

Fiestion.  I  could  not  put  it  more  strongly  than  he  has  put  it,  and 
hope  that  copies  can  be  made  of  that  letter  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  could  not  give  any  stronger  answer  than  he 
fives. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  from  you. 

Mr.  Dempset.  Do  these  industries,  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Co.  and  these  other  industries,  operate  by  coal?  Is  coal  their  fuel 
for  manufacturing  purposes? 
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Mr.  Saltonstall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lufkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  Capt  W.  E.  McKay,  representing 
the  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  which  is  the  company 
that  transports  all  the  coal  into  Beverly,  is  here,  if  the  committee 
desires  to  ask  him  any  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAFT.  W.  E.  KcKAY,  VICE  PRESIDENT  NEW  ENG- 
LAND FUEL  ft  TRANSPORTATION  CO.,  BEVERLY,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McKay,  will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the 
stenographer? 

Mr.  McKay.  W.  E.  McKay. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  occupation? 

Mr.  McKay.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  New  England  Fuel  & 
Transportation  Co. 

The  Chairman.  And  its  business  ? 

Mr.  McKay.  Besides  other  business,  they  own  and  operate  a  fleet 
of  steamers  and  barges  carrying  coal  trom  the  lower  ports  and  from 
Curtis  Bay,  to  the  New  England  ports.  They  also  have  barges  oper- 
ating in  other  territories.  They  have  this  coal  handling  plant  in 
Beverly,  a  distributing  point  to  which  they  deliver  on  a  regular 
cargo  schedule,  and  where  they  have  from  time  to  time  experienced 
severe  restrictions,  by  reason  of  the  turn  in  the  channel,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Saltonstall,  and  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  depth, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  wind  and  other  influences  on  the  tides,  and 
they  have  had  their  steamers  grounded.  It  will  be  clear  to  the 
committee  that  if  this  channel  were  deepened  it  would  be  a  very 
much  simpler  matter  to  arrange  for  schedules  of  delivery.  In  other 
words,  the  company  would  not  have  to  arrange  for  a  small  boat  to 
be  assigned  particularly  to  this  trade,  a  boat  of  a  lesser  draft,  if  the 
channel  were  deep  enough  to  accommodate  practically  all  of  the 
fleet,  as  well  us  the  fleet  of  the  coal  company ;  it  would  permit  a  very 
much  surer  and  quicker  delivery  in  any  given  time. 

Now.  our  marine  superintendent  has  prepared  a  statement  with 
respect  to  the  tonnage  going  into  the  harbor  and  the  character  of 
ships,  setting  forth  since  this  channel  was  last  improved  in  1913  the 
typn  of  steamships  that  have  used  the  harbor,  as  follows : 

Oil-tank  steamers  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  about  400  feet  long, 
50  feet  beam,  and  from  22  to  25  feet  loaded  draft. 

Coal  steamers  of  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co.,  and 
others,  about  400  feet  long.  53  feet  beam,  and  25  feet  loaded  draft 

Coal  barges  of  about  2,000  tons  cargo  capacity,  about  250  feet  long, 
36  feet  beam,  and  from  17  feet  to  24  feet  loaded  draft. 

You  can  readily  realize  how  difficult  it  is  for  vessels  of  this  size 
to  navigate  this  point  in  the  existing  channel  and  get  around  it, 
especially  when  there  are  any  difficulties  added  by  reason  of  the 
wind,  and  if  a  vessel  of  this  large  size  touches  at  his:h  tide  and  is 
held,  then,  of  course,  the  tide  falling  causes  great  difficulty. 

The  vessels  arriving  at  Beverly  in  the  past  year  were  14  oil  steam- 
ers, 1  oil  barge,  36  coal  steamers,  85  coal  barges,  1  coal  schooner,  12 
lumber  schooners,  2  lumber  barges,  and  48  various  lighters.  That 
is  a  total  of  137  coal  boats  and  62  others,  making  a  total  of  199  alto- 
gether. 
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During  the  year  two  large  steamers  have  grounded,  sustaining  con- 
siderable bottom  damage,  as  the  bottom  is  rocky.  At  this  time,  when 
we  are  so  short  of  bottoms  for  water  carriage,  any  interruption  con- 
sequent upon  damage  of  this  kind  is  a  very  serious  loss  of  water 
transportation,  because  holding  a  ship  up  for  repairs  that  are  neces- 
sary, of  course,  make  a  tremendous  cut  in  the  total  tonnage  that  can 
be  delivered.  Two  barges  also  grounded  and  two  other  large  coal 
steamers  touched  bottom  during  the  year  in  the  channel,  but  fortu- 
nately no  damage  to  the  bottom  was  found  when  they  were  dry 
docked. 

The  greatest  danger  and  risk  of  accident  is  in  the  bend  of  the 
channel  when  approaching  the  wharves,  and  if  this  bend  is  eliminated 
and  the  approach  channel  straightened  and  deepened  as  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Engineer  Department,  these  risks  would  be  re- 
moved and  the  port  of  Beverly  made  much  more  suitable  for  large- 
draft  vessels  than  it  is  at  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  submit  this  letter  from  our  marine 
superintendent  for  your  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  included  in  the 
record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full,  as  follows:) 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  17,  1918. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Richards, 

Treasurer  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  The  type  of  steamships  using  Beverly  Harbor  since  the  channel 
was  made  navigable  for  large  vessels  during  1913  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Oil-tank  steamers  of  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.,  about  400  feet  long,  50  feet 
beam,  and  from  22  to  25  feet  loaded  draft 

(2)  Coal  steamers  of  New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Go.  and  others, 
about  400  feet  long,  53  feet  beam,  and  25  feet  loaded  draft. 

(3)  Coal  barges  of  about  2.000  tons  cargo  capacity,  about  250  feet  long,  36 
feet  beam,  and  from  17  to  24  feet  loaded  draft. 

Other  than  this  the  harbor  is  only  used  by  a  few  schooners  carrying  lumber 
cargoes  and  some  lighters  and  barges. 
The  vessels  arriving  at  Beverly  in  the  past  year  are  as  follows : 

Oil  steamers 14 

Oil  barge 1 

Coal  steamers r 36 

Goal  barges 85 

Coal  schooner 1 

Lumber  schooners 12 

Lumber  barges 2 

Various  lighters 48 

Total 199 

During  the  year  two  large  steamers  have  grounded,  sustaining  considerable 
bottom  damage,  as  the  bottom  is  rocky.  Also  two  barges  have  grounded ;  dam- 
age, if  any,  not  known. 

Two  other  large  coal  steamers  have  touched  bottom  in  the  channel,  but,  for- 
tunately, no  damage  to  bottom  was  found  on  dry-docking. 

The  greatest  danger  and  risk  of  accident  is  in  the  bend  of  the  channel  when 
approaching  the  wharves,  and  if  this  bend  was  eliminated  and  the  approach 
channel  straightened  and  deepened,  as  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Engineering  Department,  these  risks  would  be  removed  and  the  Port  of  Beverly 
made  much  more  suitable  for  large  deep-draft  vessels  than  it  is  at  present. 
Yours,   faithfully. 

New  England  Fuel  &  Transportation  Co., 
Chas.   Spentubery, 

Marine  Superintendent. 
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Mr.  McKay.  The  matter  of  oil,  of  eourse,  which  has  been  touched 
upon,  has  been  presented  in  Commandant  Rusk's  indorsement  aa  on* 
that  is  of  such  importance  that  any  additional  facilities  provided, 
particularly  on  the  New  England  coast,  for  coaling  the  fleet  and  for 
oiling  the  fleet,  should  receive  much  earnest  thought.  The  Harbor 
of  Beverly  is  such  that  if  this  improvement  is  made,  the  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  could  be  consecutively  oiled  with  great  dispatch,  and  oil 
is  now  the  fuel  of  our  torpedo  boats,  those  that  are  serving  abroad 
being  so  equipped,  and  this  would  be  a  substantial  and  simple  help 
immediately  available  for  the  fleet,  and,  of  course,  it  would  have  its 
corrollary  commercial  advantage. 

Mr.  Ltjfkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gulf  Refining  Co.  expected  to 
have  one  of  their  men  here,  but  owing  to  a  tie-up  in  their  business 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  here,  but  their  general  counsel,  Mr. 
F.  DeC.  Faust,  came  here  this  morning  and  has  explained  to  me  the 
reason  why  one  of  their  men  who  may  know  something  about  the  oil 
business  of  the  concern  was  not  here,  and  to  say  that  this  improve- 
ment was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  that  concern. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  our  case  this  morning.  We  have 
no  more  witnesses.  I  have  just  one  word  in  closing.  To-day  in 
Massachusetts,  and  more  particularly  in  our  section,  the  coal  situa- 
tion is  of  the  most  critical  nature  imaginable.  In  addition  to  the 
places  affected  by  the  order  of  the  National  Fuel  Administrator  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  on  order  of  the  State  administrator,  to  close 
practically  all  or  at  least  a  great  many  of  our  public  schools.  All  the 
schools  in  the  large  cities,  and  practically  all  of  the  public  buildings, 
are  closed,  either  partially  or  wholly.  Of  course,  while  this  improve- 
ment would  not  alleviate  this  condition  now,  we  believe  that  it  would 
certainly  prove  of  great  benefit  to  that  industrial  section  of  Essex 
County  if  there  could  be  better  facilities  for  the  New  England  Gas  & 
Coke  Co.  to  get  more  coal,  either  in  normal  times  or  in  abnormal 
times. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  might  possibly  prevent  the  rigors  of  the  coal 
trouble  up  there? 

Mr.  LtJFKix.  I  think  undoubtedly  it  would  help.  It  would  cer- 
tainly give  great  opportunities  for  getting  coal  in  there,  and  at  the 
present  time  this  harbor  and  Salem  Harbor  are  practically  the  only 
places  along  that  coast  between  Boston  and  Gloucester  where  they 
get  any  coal  at  all  by  water.  It  all  has  to  come  into  Boston  and  be 
rehandled. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lufkin,  you  and  the  gentelmen  of  the  dele- 
gation, expressing  my  own  opinion,  have  made  a  very  strong  presen- 
tation of  the  case,  not  only  as  to  its  merits,  but  as  its  urgency  for 
inclusion  in  the  pending  bill.    The  hearing  will  be  printed,  and  the 

Eroject  will  be  presented  to  the  committee  and  carefully  considered 
y  them,  and  I  think  I  may  go  further  and  say  that  if  the  committee 
can  feel  that  they  can,  consistently,  with  war  conditions,  adopt  this 
new  project  in  the  bill,  they  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Lufkin.  Thank  you,  sir. 
(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C\y  January  tf,  1917. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  S.  M.  Spark- 
man  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TAMES  A.  GALUVAN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  We  have  come  before  your  committee  to  ask  its 
favorable  consideration  of  an  item  recommended  by  the  United 
States  engineers  in  1914  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  as  the  initial  ex- 
pense to  be  incurred  in  deepening  the  channel  in  Boston  Harbor  to 
40  feet.  Boston  has  long  sought  for  this  improvement  and  its  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  for  many  years  back  have  appeared  before 
this  committee  in  advocacy  of  the  measure.  There  is  much  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favor  but  because  I  recognize  the  fact  that  many  of 
you  have  listened  to  arguments  heretofore  I  dislike  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  repeat  the  story  that  has  been  told  over 
and  over  again.  However,  I  am  hoping  that  the  result  of  this  hear- 
ing will  be  favorable  to  our  case,  and  I  will  briefly  set  before  the  com- 
mittee some  reasons  why  an  appropriation  should  be  agreed  upon  at 
this  time  in  order  that  the  necessary  preliminary  work  may  be  out- 
lined in  the  near  future  and  the  work  itself  be  started  before  the 
close  of  the  present  European  war.  While  we  are  busy  enough  in 
Boston  just  now,  we  expect  to  be  much  busier  when  the  war  lords 
have  sheathed  their  swords  and  there  is  peace  again  on  earth  among 
men  of  good  will.  Boston  wants  to  be  ready  to  meet  all  coiners  and 
with  your  help  a  40-foot  channel  in  our  harbor  will  prove  of  invalu- 
able assistance  in  this  direction.  We  are  now  doing  things  in  Bos- 
ton in  anticipation  of  an  expansion  of  our  trade  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  For  instance,  the  largest  drydock  in  the  world  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  in  South  Boston,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  here  in  Congress. 

It  is  1,200  feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  and  able  to  accommodate  the 
largest  vessels  afloat  or  projected ;  and  it  might  be  stated  in  passing 
that  there  is  not  a  dry  dock  on  the  Atlantic  coast  big  enough  to  take 
several  of  the  largest  steamships  now  coming  to  our  ports.  If  Boston 
merely  had  the  freighters  or  the  tramp  steamers  drawing  25  feet  or 
so  of  Vater,  of  course  she  would  not  need  a  40-foot  channel,  but  it 
so  happens  that  of  the  172  commercial  vessels  in  the  whole  world 
having  a  length  of  500  feet  and  over  during  the  year  1913,  which  was 
the  year  preceding  the  war,  27  of  those  vessels  were  in  service  in 
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Boston.  In  short,  almost  one-sixth  of  all  the  vessels  in  this  world 
500  feet  and  over  in  length  were  in  service  in  Boston  Harbor.  Now, 
it  does  not  seem  fair  to  Boston,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  steamship 
companies,  when  they  put  in  service  in  Boston  Harbor  a  vessel 
capable  of  loading  to  34  feet,  that  that  ship  can  only  be  loaded  to 
31  feet  at  the  most,  for  the  difference  of  3  feet  in  vessels  of  the  type 
in  service  to  Boston  would  carry  practically  one-third  more  cargo 
with  a  comparatively  light  increase  of  cost  for  operation,  and 
this  3  feet  makes  it  profitable  for  that  ship  to  trade  in  Boston.  I 
am  informed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  that  the  35-foot  channel 
at  Boston  is  only  the  equivalent  of  a  30-foot  channel  or  less,  for  at 
low  tide,  with  an  offshore  wind,  there  is  a  minus  tide  of  2.  to  3  feet, 
which  brings  the  35- foot  channel  down  to  32  or  33  feet.  It  appears 
that  a  vessel  under  way  has  a  squat  in  the  water  of  about  3  feet,  Wing- 
ing the  33-foot  channel  down  to  30  feet,  so  far  as  that  particular 
vessel  is  concerned,  and  a  boat  should  be  entitled  at  least  to  a  couple 
of  feet  more  under  her  keel  as  a  matter  of  safety,  which  still  further 
reduces  the  available  depth  to  28  feet. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  14  of  the  trans- Atlantic  lines  at  Boston  carry 
passengers,  varying  from  a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand,  and  as 
a  matter  of  safety  the  channel  should  be  deepened;  and  also  as  a 
matter  of  expedition,  for  Boston's  nearness  to  Europe  of  190  miles 
against  the  nearest  Atlantic  port  on  the  south,  which  is  New  York, 
is  appreciably  diminished  if  the  boats  at  Boston  must  wait  for  the 
tide  to  enter  or  leave  the  port.  It  is  customary  for  the  boats  to  wait 
for  the  tide  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  always  has  been.  Of  course  it 
will  sometimes  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  cargo  and  the  number  of 
passengers;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  they  wait  for  the  tide,  and  we 
have  often  seen  them  in  the  lower  harbor  waiting  for  the  tide  before 
coming  up  to  Boston  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  statis- 
tics of  the  foreign  commerce  to  Boston  in  tons.  They  usually  give 
it  in  values. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  can  give  it  to  you  in  1912  right  now,  which  is 
about  the  best  year  I  can  quote  in  view  of  the  world  being  at  war 
since  1914.  In  1912  Boston  had  3,061,733  net  tons  of  shipping  in 
the  foreign  trade.    I  do  not  know  just  what  that  covers. 

The  Chairman.  That  covers  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  vessels. 
What  we  would  like  to  have  is  the  tons  of  cargo  carried  in  the  foreign 
trade. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Possibly  this  information  from  the  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  port  of  Boston,  made  last  year,  will  give  the  infor- 
mation : 

The  foreign  commerce  for  the  port  of  Boston  for  1915  was  $290,516,803,  a  gain 
of  $57,047,284,  or  24.4  per  cent  over  1914;  Imports  for  the  year  amounting  to 
$171,353,793  and  exports  $119,163,010.  Twelve  thousand  and  forty-nine  ships 
of  15,155,568  tonnage  entered  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  information  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  What  we  would  like  to  have  is  the  commerce 
in  tons. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  We  can  readily  get  that  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Booher.  This  report,  for  instance,  now  before  me  says  there 
were  2,000,000  tons.  That  is  in  1914.  Does  that  2,000,000  tons  in- 
clude the  coastwise  trade? 
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Mr.  Gallivan.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  think  it  is  divided. 

Mr.  Booher.  Why  can't  we  have  the  coastwise  trade  as  well  as  the 
other  ? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  can  say  here  that  in  1912  Boston  had  8,693,338 
net  tons  of  shipping  in  the  coastwise  trade  alone.  It  had  3,061,733 
net  tons  of  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  making  a  total  if  11,755,071 
tons. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  1912. 

Mr.  Booher.  This  report  was  made  in  1912? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  These  figures  are  absolutely  reliable,  I  would  say, 
Mr.  Booher,  because  they  were  prepared  for  me  by  this  commission. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  not  questioning  that,  Mr.  Gallivan.  Now,  then, 
it  has  fallen  off  very  wonderfully  since  that  ? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Oh,  no;  not  our  tonnage. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  No  ;  your  tonnage  has  increased. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  are  doing  more  business  in  the  port  of  Boston 
now  than  you  ever  did.  I  think,  possibly,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  on  page  45  of  this  pamphlet  we  have  here, 
entitled  "  Ports  of  the  United  States."  It  shows  the  tonnage  in  for- 
eign commerce,  American  steamships,  of  434,939;  American  sailing 
vessels,  34,019;  foreign  steamships,  4,719,955;  foreign  sailing  vessels, 
88,572.  For  domestic  and  coastwise  it  gives  the  same  thing,  showing 
a  total  tonnage  there  of  24,749,328. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  vessels. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Yes.  You  want  the  freight  tonnage — the  cargo 
tonnage? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  This  report  shows  it  here,  does  it  not,  as  near  as  you 
can  get  it,  about  2,000,000  foreign  and  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  and 
500,000  bales  of  cotton  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  an  idea  of  that,  because  it  did 
appear  to  me  it  ought  to  be  larger. 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  6,000,000  is  coastwise. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Is  that  all  cotton,  Mr.  Switzer,  or  general? 

Mr.  Switzer.  No;  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  and  cotton  over  500,000 
bales.  That  is  in  the  coastwise.  It  says  aggregating  a  very  large 
tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  obtained  later,  I  think,  and  put  in 
the  record.    I  think  we  can  easily  get  that. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  then. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  There  is  not  very  much  more  I  have  to  add,  except 
this,  for  the  information  of  those  members  of  the  committee  who 
may  not  be  familiar  with  the  Boston  Harbor:  The  port  of  Boston 
has  141  miles  of  linear  water  front,  extending  from  Point  Shirley, 
or  Winthrop,  on  the  north  to  Point  Allerton,  or  Hull,  on  the  south ; 
40  miles  of  this  141  is  used  commercially,  of  which  about  10  miles 
is  located  in  Boston  proper.  Our  harbor  has  a  water  area  of  47 
square  miles,  covering  30,000  acres,  and  that  does  not  include  the 
numerous  small  islands  which  are  in  the  harbor. 

In  the  past  40  years  our  Commonwealth  has  cooperated  with  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  extent  of  $11,000,000,  as  I  said  in  open- 
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ing,  of  which  $5,406,000  was  spent  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  harbor  and  land  commission,  from  1870  to  1911,  and  $5,381,000 
was  spent  by  the  directors  of  the  port  of  Boston  from  1911  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1914.  The  board  of  port  directors,  which  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  commission,  known  as  the  waterways  commission, 
now  have  about  $4,000,000  left  to  spend,  and  they  are  particularly 
interested  in  this  matter  of  a  40-foot  channel. 

Since  the  board  of  port  commissioners  was  established  in  1911 — 
and  this  item  represents  up  to  September,  1914 — the  shipping  ton- 
nage of  the  port  increased  5  per  cent ;  the  foreign  trade  of  the  port, 
13  per  cent;  the  trans- Atlantic  passenger  business,  over  43  per  cent; 
an  dthe  number  of  steamship  lines,  over  22  per  cent.  I  might  add 
that  in  1913,  the  year  preceding  the  war,  the  trans- Atlantic  pas- 
senger business  of  the  port  of  Boston  was  134,315,  which  was  a  gain 
of  28,500  over  1912  and  a  gain  of  38,053  over  1911. 

Mr.  Treadway.  May  I  interrupt  you  there?  Isn't  it  a  fact  that 
the  officials  have  been  constantly  urging  the  trans- Atlantic  lines  to 
put  on  their  larger  ships  to  Boston,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  this 
increased  passenger  traffic,  as  well  as  freight  increase? 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Treadway.  And  it  has  to  a  certain  extent — in  no  way  bind- 
ing, of  course,  but  to  a  certain  extent — induced  the  approval  of  the 
State  officials  of  Massachusetts  relative  to  the  improvement  of  har- 
bor depth  because  they  put  on  those  larger  boats? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes:  that  is  also  true.  I  might  add  to  those  figures 
that  there  were  also  1,600  Central  American  and  West  Indies  pas- 
sengers, 134.000  Canadian  passengers,  and  about  408,000  coastwise 
passengers.  Ending  in  that  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  22,000,000 
excursion  passengers,  making  a  total  of  about  23,000,000  people  wTho 
used  the  port  of  Boston  in  the  year  1913. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  say  you  will  have  the  dry  dock 
completed  ? 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Within  another  12  months  we  hope  to  have  it  com- 
pleted. And,  as  Mr.  Treadway  has  said,  the  commission  of  water- 
ways has  recently  taken  up  with  Secretary  Daniels,  of  the  Navy, 
a  proposition  to  have  the  Government  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  dry  dock  hereafter,  and  it  has  appealed  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  isn't  that 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  rental  ? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Not  a  financial  assistance? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  No  ;  I  meant  for  the  Government  to  practically  take 
it  over  for  its  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  want  the  Government  to  take  it 
over? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Not  to  take  it  from  Boston;  to  rent  it  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  And  I  understand  that  the  first  suggestion  came 
from  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  a  bad  thing  if  the  Government 
owned  it,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  not  be  a  bad  thing. 
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Mr.  Switzer.  The  harbor  facilities  and  depth  of  water  are  suffi- 
cient for  all  this  coastwise  trade,  passenger  and  freight,  as  well  as 
excursion. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  This  improvement,  the  reason  for  it,  simply  narrows 
down  to  a  question  of  whether  there  is  an  urgency  at  this  time  to 
deepen  the  harbor  and  make  it  safer  for  these  larger  vessels? 

Mr.  Gaixivan.  It  is  not  really  the  urgency  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Switzeb.  I  know ;  but  I  say  it  is  simply  to  safeguard  the  larger 
vessels  by  deepening  the  harbor? 

Mr.  Galuvan.  Hereafter.  It  would  take  a  good  many  years,  if 
this  appropriation  is  authorized,  before  we  would  get  the  40-ioot 
channel. 

Mr.  Humbert.  You  spoke  about  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts making  some  arrangement  with  the  Navy  Department  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  State-owned  dry-dock  by  the  Federal 
authorities.  In  that  connection  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
letter  of  the  commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Boston,  page  76,  in 
which  he  states  that  up  to  the  date  of  March  19,  1913,  the  deepest 
draft  of  Government  vessels  entering  the  harbor  of  Boston  during 
his  command  was  29  feet  6  inches.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  super- 
dreadnaughte  since  built  and  the  battle  cruisers  authorized  have  a 
draft  in  excess  of  that,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  use  of  this  dry-dock  unless  you  had  a  deeper  channel? 

Mr.  Gaixtvan.  That  is  true.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  Navy 
Department  is  so  interested. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Gallivan,  we  should  not  only  have 
property  like  that  for  naval  purposes  for  the  deepest  draft  naval 
vessels,  but  for  freighters  as  well,  for  I  look  for  a  rapid  development 
of  foreign  commerce  after  this  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  ending  of  the  war  will  cause 
commerce  to  move  more  rapidly  than  would  have  been  the  case  with- 
out the  war.  We  were  developing  very  rapidly  along  those  lines 
before  the  war  began,  and  this  development  will  go  on  after  the  war, 
just  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  war  had  not  occurred.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  sav  much  more.  I  want  to  add,  however, 
I  have  been  very  much  impressed  for  some  years  with  the  amount 
of  work  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  her  own  harbors.  There  is  no 
State,  I  think,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  or  on  the  Gulf  that  is  doing 
what  Massachusetts  is  doing  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  harbors 
she  has.  On  the  Pacific  coast  all  three  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
are  doing  a  great  deal  themselves — contributing  very  liberally  to- 
ward the  development  of  their  harbors,  and  they  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  terminals,  just  as  you  are  doing  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Galljvan.  Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  realize — the  people 
in  Massachusetts — that  the  ocean  is  at  our  feet  and  that  the  future 
progress  of  our  city  and  our  State  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon 
what  we  are  able  to  do  for  our  harbor  and  for  the  port  of  Boston, 
and  our  Commonwealth  has  never  been  niggardly  about  appropria- 
tions for  our  harbor. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Hugh  Bancroft? 
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Mr.  Gallivan.  I  know  him  very  well,  sir.  He  is  one  of  our  first 
citizens. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  He  was  chairman  of  the 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Chairman  of  the  port  directors. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  notice  a  statement  made  by  him  at  page  45  of 
the  report,  in  which  he  says :  "As  a  part  of  this  contract  with  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  we  have  undertaken  to  use  every  endeavor  to 
obtain  a  40-foot  channel,  which  that  company  needs  for  the  type  of 
ship  which  that  company  has  undertaken  to  put  into  the  Boston 
service." 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  is  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  when  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  will  put  vessels  in  the  service,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  Wouldn't  that  indicate 
it  is  made  necessary  in  order  to  accommodate  vessels  of  that  type  no 
matter  whether  operated  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  the  Cu- 
nard  Line,  or  any  other  line? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes.  I  did  not  get  Mr.  Humphrey's  observation; 
it  was  interrupted  across  the  table  before  it  reached  me ;  but  we  have 
five  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line's  biggest  ships  now  interned  in 
Boston  Harbor.  They  are  lying  off  the  light  and  have  been  ever  since 
the  war  broke  out. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  vessels  drawing 
40  feet  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  are  now  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  am  informed  that  there  are  several,  but  I  do  not 
know  all  of  the  latest  ships  of  the  trans- Atlantic  fleet. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  have  a  list  of  them  which  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
Mr.  Gallivan,  if  he  wants,  to  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  will  be  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Costello.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  present  commerce  of 
the  harbor  of  Boston  is  restricted  by  the  extent  you  have  not  suffi- 
cient water  and  boats  have  to  lay  in  the  channel  at  low  tide? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costello.  Therefore  there  is  necessity  now  for  this  deepening 
if  you  are  going  to  utilize  the  full  benefit  of  the  shipping? 

Mr.  Gai^livan.  We  think  so  and  have  thought  so. 

Mr.  Booher.  Are  you  asking  for  anything  further  than  what  the 
report  of  the  engineers  of  1914  gave  Boston? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Oh,  no,  sir.  We  ask  for  that  recommendation  of 
the  engineers  to  be  carried  out,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Booher.  They  improved  the  outer  harbor  from  President 
Roads  out  to  the  sea? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Booher.  Now  that  minus  channel  you  talk  about  does  not 
occur  back  of  President  Soads,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Booher.  Then  if  we  should  improve  from  President  Roads 
out  to  the  ocean,  you  are  getting  all  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Perhaps  1  can  assist  Mr.  Booher  in  that  connec- 
tion. The  original  project  as  reported  by  the  district  officer,  recom- 
mended the  complete  improvement  at  an  expense  of  about  five  millions, 
as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  was  from  Chelsea  Bridge  out  ? 
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Mr.  Treadway.  That  was  the  whole  harbor;  yes,  sir;  from  Shel- 
sea  Bridge  out.  Then  when  the  report  and  survey  reached  Gen. 
Kingman,  he  divided  it  and  simply  recommended  the  one  section 
from  President  Roads  out.  And  that  is  the  application  now  before 
us  and  it  is  the  one  in  the  report  of  the  engineers  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  one  you  ask  us  to  adopt  now  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Gen.  Kingman? 

Mr.  Treadway.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  practically  one  section  of  the 
complete  report,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman  ?  That  is  your  understand- 
ing of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Treadway.  And  that  is  all  you  are  asking. for  now,  of  course? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes.  I  want  to  change  just  one  set  of  figures  I  gave 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  do  not  mind.  I  find  the  latest  report  on 
terminal  facilities,  commerce,  etc.,  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  shows  that  there  are  40  foreign  steamship  lines  doing  business 
with  Boston  and  16  coastwise  lines. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Will  you  put  the  statement  in,  Mr.  Gallivan,  show- 
ing the  number  of  sailings  of  each  line? 

Mr.  Gallivan.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Just  put  those  figures  in  the  record ;  then  we  will 
have  it  before  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PETEE  F.  TAGTTE,  A  EEPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Tague.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  suppose  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  reiterate  the  statements  of  my  colleagues  from  Massa- 
chusetts, except  to  say  this,  that  the  district  I  represent  includes  the 
navy  yard.  We  have  started  already  on  the  building  program  of  the 
Navy  Department.  I  understand  that  there  are  to  be  some  large 
ways  put  in  there  for  the  building  of  the  latest  style,  up-to-date, 
naval  vessels.  Now,  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania,  one  of  the  latest  styles  of  battleships  of  the  United  States 
Government,  can  not  get  up  to  Boston  Navy  Yard  except  at  full  high 
tide.  I  also  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the  steamships  that 
have  been  referred  to  here,  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line  and  the 
Cunard  Line,  have  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  our  harbor  because 
they  can  not  go  in  and  out  except  at  high  tide. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  as  you  have  been  told,  is  expending 
very  freely  its  money  on  our  harbor.  In  my  own  district,  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  harbor  known  as  the  Mystic  River,  they  have  developed 
that  portion  of  the  harbor  so  that  almost  any  steamer  to-day  can  go 
up  into  that  basin ;  and  there  is  being  built  there  to-day  upwards  of 
$50,000,000  worth  of  property  for  ocean  transportation.  It  connects 
directly  with  the  railroads.  Now,  I  know  that  the  State  commission, 
in  its  building  on  the  tributaries  of  our  harbor,  are  digging  to  a  depth 
of  40  feet.  At  the  docks  built  by  the  harbor  commission  and  at  every 
dock  that  is  built  by  our  port  directors,  the  water  is  40  feet.  And  the 
docks  that  we  leased  to  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  all  of  these 
docks  are  dug  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  anticipating  that  the  Government 
will  come  in  and  give  the  same  depth  of  water. 
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Now,  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  is  perhaps  different  from  any 
other  shore  on  the  Atlantic  coast — I  believe  iar  more  treacherous. 
We  have  worse  storms;  it  is  harder  to  get  into  our  harbor  in  a  storm, 
and  for  that  reason  these  great  steamers  are  obliged  to  lie  outside, 
and  do  not  risk  going  in  there  on  high  tide,  even  when  there  is  a 
severe  storm,  because  of  the  drift  of  the  different  sands  of  the  harbor 
at  different  stages  of  the  season. 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  by  getting  an  increased  depth,  would  that 
correct  that  condition? 

Mr.  Tague.  Yes;  absolutely.  The  Pennsylvania*  as  I  understand 
from  the  naval  officials,  draws  naturally,  when  she  is  ready  for  ocean 
work,  in  the  vicinity  of  34  feet  lying  at  the  dock.  When  she  is  under 
steam,  or  under  way,  she  makes  a  further  draft  of  from  3  to  3£  and 
4  feet  while  she  is  traveling. 

The  Chairman.  Those  superdreadnaughts  that  are  proposed  to  be 
built,  how  much  water  are  they  to  draw  ? 

Mr.  Tague.  I  believe  they  are  to  draw  30  to  32  feet.  Those  are  the 
figures  I  get.    I  can  furnish  you  with  those  figures  if  you  want  them. 

Mr.  Booher.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  is  there  any  dry  dock  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  so  far  as  you  know,  that  will  accommodate  one  of 
those  superdreadnaughts? 

Mr.  Tague.  i  believe  the  records  of  the  Navy  Department  show 
there  is  none.  This  great  dry  dock  we  are  building  will  accomodate 
anything  afloat. 

Mr.  Treadway.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Tague  ?  This  dry  dock,  as  Mr.  Gallivan  stated,  is  to  be  1,200  feet  long. 
Now,  as  you  know,  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  a  thousand  feet 
long;  consequently,  this  dry  dock  is  200  feet  longer  than  any  of  the 
locks  of  the  Panama  Canal.  And,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Navy  De- 
partment has  established  as  its  extreme  length  what  will  go  through 
the  locks  at  the  canal. 

Mr.  Booher.  Mr.  Tague,  you  have  plenty  of  depth  of  water,  have 
you  not,  between  President  Roads  and  the  dry  docks  now  to  get  your 
large  vessels  in? 

Mr.  Tague.  No;  I  do  not  understand  there  is  sufficient  depth  of 
water  from  President  Roads  in ;  I  understand  there  is  one  section  of 
the  harbor  between  President  Roads  and  the  dry  dock  that  hasn't  a 
40-foot  limit,  or  35-foot  either.  This  dry  dock  is  built,  gentlemen, 
so  that  von  mav  understand,  close  to  the  mouth  of  our  harbor.  It  is 
built  at  what  we  call  the  South  Boston  district,  represented  by  Mr. 
Gallivan. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  if  we  give  you  this  40  feet 
from  President  Roads  to  the  sea,  then  have  you  got  sufficient  depth 
of  water  above  President  Roads  to  take  our  warships  into  the  dry 
dock? 

Mr.  Tague.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Booher.  Then  that  would  have  to  be  an  after  consideration. 
That  dry  dock  would  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  United  States 
until  that  was  done. 

Mr.  Tague.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  We  have  not  suffi- 
cient water  inside.  The  Pennsylvania  to-day  could  never  get  up  to 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard. 

The  Chairman.  Aren't  you  mistaken  about  that?  I  was  under  the 
impression  the  Pennsylvania  could  go  up  there  if  she  wanted  to. 
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Mr.  Tague.  Not  if  she  is  loaded ;  not  if  she  is  ready  for  the  sea  at 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  dreadnaughts  are  kept  out.  How 
about  the  battleships?  They  only  draw  31  or  32  feet,  and  you  have 
35  feet  up  there  now. 

Mr.  Tague.  None  of  them  have  ever  gone  up  to  the  navy  yard  at 
35  feet.    At  low  tide  you  could  not  get  up  there  with  32- foot  draft. 

The  Chairman.  At  mean  low  tide  you  have  35  feet  in  the  channel. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  the  navy  yard  is  off  the  channel. 

Mr.  Tague.  No;  the  navy  yard  is  right  in  the  main  channel. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  35  feet  up  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Tague.  That  is  at  high  tide. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  While  the  battleships  only  draw  31  and  32  feet, 
some  of  the  colliers  draw  33  and  34  feet. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  going  to  have  so  many  colliers  now; 
we  are  going  to  have  oil-burning  vessels.  The  purpose  of  this  chan- 
nel from  President  Roads  out  is  to  accommodate  vessels  going  there 
on  a  considerable  wave  action,  to  prevent  bumping  and  Sriking  the 
bottom.    The  waves  run  pretty  high  there  sometimes. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  And  it  has  a  rock  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  rock  bottom.  But  I  think  when  you  once 
get  inside,  you  have  plenty  of  water  for  any  of  the  battleships. 

Mr.  Tague.  I  know  right  here  now  that  the  Cunard  Line  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  two  of  the  larger  steamers  (and  the  Cunard 
dock  is  within  200  yards  of  the  Boston  Navy  Yard)  for  the  reason 
that  when  they  were  loaded  they  could  not  get  them  out  except  at 
high  tide;  and  they  were  never  permitted  to  load  the  vessel  to  its 
capacity  on  account  of  the  harbor.  And  I  know,  also,  that  all  of  our 
harbor  where  the  bulk  of  the  shipping  is  done,  especially  the  for- 
eign shipping,  is  done  close  to  the  navy-yard  district,  or  the  navy 
yard  part  of  the  harbor,  up  in  the  harbor.  It  has  not  been  developed 
yet  at  the  outer  part  of  the  harbor.  Most  of  that  is  being  developed 
at  the  present  time.  These  new  docks,  that  have  just  added  so  much 
to  the  value  of  our  harbor,  are  built  on  the  right  of  the  harbor 
going  out,  and  they  are  extending  gradually  down  Jx>ward  the  outer 
harbor.  But  all  of  our  shipping  is  in  one  compact  district,  in  one 
section  of  the  harbor,  all  in  close  proximity  to  the  other  shipping 
wharves  and  section. 

Mr.  Treadway.  May  I  be  allowed  in  closing  to  clear  up  possibly 
what  is  in  Mr.  Booher's  mind,  by  reference  to  Col.  Black's  report. 
On  page  5  of  the  report,  he  says: 

It  is  apparent  that  on  account  of  the  exceptional  exposure  of  this  locality, 
a  somewhat  greater  depth  is  necessary  in  the  outer  channel,  from  President 
Beads  to  the  sea,  In  order  tq  give  It  a  capacity  equivalent  to  that  of  the  inner 
channel. 

That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is,  when  you  have  this  40- foot  channel  out  to 
the  ocean,  then  you  will  have  a  channel  equivalent  to  the  channel 
from  President  Koads  to  the  navy  yard? 

Mr.  Treadwat.  I  should  so  consider  it.  At  the  same  time,  I 
would  not  want  to  be  absolutely  positive.  That  is  practically  what 
he  says,  however. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 
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Mr.  Treadway.  He  also  says  that  the  board  believes  that  a  depth 
of  40  feet  is  required  for  this  purpose.  That  is  Col.  Black's  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  A  boat  drawing  32  or  33  feet  on  the  outside,  where 
the  wave  action  is  severe,  and  it  always  is  there,  has  to  guard  against 
the  bumping  of  the  boat  against  the  bed  of  the  channel.  But  when 
they  once  get  inside,  they  have  smooth  water  and  a  35-foot  channel 
to  go  up  to  the  wharves  at  the  city. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  appreciate  the  time  the  committee  has  given 
Boston,  and  wish  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues.  There 
is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  do ;  I  would  like  to  have  permission  of 
the  committee  to  file,  as  part  of  the  record,  a  statement  which  we 
can  readily  procure  from  the  new  directors,  the  Waterways  Com- 
mission, as  to  the  transaction  with  the  Navy  Department,  looking 
to  the  right  to  lease  the  dry  dock. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  all  those  things. 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  tf, 1917. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning,  and  would  say  if  I  had  known  this  project  would  be  con- 
sidered at  all,  I  would  have  be«n  very  glad  to  have  brought  down 
some  of  our  representative  citizens,  who  are  experts  in  matters  of 
this  kind  and  who  could  give  authentic  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  afford  to  hear  outsiders,  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Moore.  Very  well ;  then,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  the  best  I  can. 
1  am  not  informed,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  whether  you  are  going  to 
discuss  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  wanted  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  have  so  many  propositions. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Switzer,  I  will  say  that  we  have 
very  large  interests,  and  it  happens  also,  whether  it  is  a  commend- 
able thing  or  not,  that  I  am  president  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
wavs  Association,  which  has  a  membership  all  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Maine  to  Florida,  inclusive.  It  has  heul  a  number  of 
conventions  at  which  a  comprehensive  plan  of  improvement  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  has  been  discussed  and  generally  agitated  with 
a  view  of  securing  the  approval  of  Congress.  A  comprehensive 
plan  has  actually  been  approved  by  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neers. And  at  all  of  the  recent  conventions,  including  the  last  one 
held  at  Philadelphia  (which  exceeded  the  very  large  and  important 
convention  held  at  Savannah — the  conventions  alternating  between 
the  northern  and  southern  States  each  year)  resolutions  reiterating, 
as  a  matter  of  primal  importance,  the  improvement  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Delaware  Canal  have  been  passed.  And  I  think  I  can 
safely  say  that  those  resolutions  represented  the  profound  and 
earnest  sentiments  of  at  least  1,000  delegates  coining  from  every  one 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.  That  accounts  for  speeches  on  the 
floor  and  elsewhere  and  importunities  of  the  Members  on  behalf  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal.  It  is  not  a  one-man  proposition, 
but  it  comes  from  a  very  large  and  representative  body  of  citizens, 
who  are  earnestly  advocating  this  important  project. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  former 
wcasions,  and  I  hesitate  to  go  into  it  extensively  at  this  time,  but  I 
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have  brought  here  a  map  which  indicates  very  clearly  just  exactly 
what  the  immediate  project  is.  Before  going  into  that  particular 
phase  of  the  question,  however,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  and  I  say  it  in  all  seriousness,  that  we  have  no 
thought  whatever  of  asking  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  a 
great  coastal  chain,  1,800  miles  long,  from  Maine  to  Florida.  We 
have  Sever  in  our  wildest  dreams  hoped  for  an  appropriation  cover- 
ing this  entire  project,  but  we  have  hoped  and  for  10  years  have 
reasoned  it  out  among  ourselves  and  have  endeavored  to  reason  with 
Congress  on  the  same  line,  that  these  points  in  the  chain  which  were 
of  greatest  importance  commercially  ought  to  be  first  considered; 
and  while  certain  improvements  have  been  made  along  the  line,  due 
to  local  activity  and  the  activity  of  Members  of  Congress  interested 
in  particular  links  of  this  great  intracoastal  chain,  I  think  all  have 
agreed  at  these  various  conventions  that  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is 
the  improvement  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  section.  It  hap- 
pens the  word  "  canal "  is  being  constantly  used,  because  a  canal 
does  exist  as  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  here  and  the  Delaware 
Bay  there  [indicating  on  chart] — this  small  link  of  13  and  a  frac- 
tion miles,  leading  across  from  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay  to  the  head 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  saving  this  tremendous  outside  sailing  dis- 
tance down  the  Delaware  Bay,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  around  Cape 
Charles,  into  Hampton  Roads,  and  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  reach 
the  citv  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  distance  is  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  distance  as  between  the  two  bays,  the  actual 
length  of  that  canal,  is  a  little  in  excess  of  13  miles. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  mean  the,  distance  around. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  distance  outside  is  325  miles. 

Mr.  Treadway.  That  would  be  the  point  where  you  change — some- 
where down  here  [indicating  on  chart]  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  Cape  May,  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Treadway.  What  is  the  distance  from  there  to  Baltimore,  as 
against  Baltimore  that  way,  from  this  point  to  Baltimore,  or  either 
way  [indicating  on  chart  |  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  100  miles,  approximately,  from  the  open  sea  to 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Treadway.  And  about  the  same  to  Baltimore? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  the  head  of  this  canal  to  the 
open  sea.  It  is  100  miles  from  Philadelphia  dowrn  the  river  and 
through  the  bay,  which  shoals  in  in  many  places,  to  the  ocean.  The 
sailor  takes  all  the  risks  of  the  open  sea  out  here,  all  the  way  down 
this  way,  into  Hampton  Boads  and  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Balti- 
more [indicating  on  chart]. 

This  map  was  prepared  with  a  view  of  showing  the  military  ad- 
vantage of  this  canal,  which  I  suppose  this  committee  does  not  care 
to  discuss.  But  explaining  th»?  map  itself,  just  briefly,  it  mav  be 
said  that  these  little  dots  on  the  ocean  here  represent  an  attacking 
fleet.  The  presumption  is  that  the  American  vessels  would  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  coast  and  to  protect  these  large  cities  in  the 
event  of  an  attack.  If  at  the  present  time,  if  an  attacking  fleet  were 
to  appear  off  Cape  Charles  here,  outside  of  Norfolk,  and  such  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  as  were  available  were  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and,  for  strategic  or  other  reasons,  were  obliged  to  go  back, 
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there  would  be  no  possibility  of  their  going  through  into  the  Dela- 
ware Bay  at  all.  Yet  if  that  13  miles  were  connected  up,  speak- 
ing purely  from  a  military  standpoint  (and  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed very  freely  from  that  standpoint  recently),  if  that  13  miles 
there  were  cut  through,  American  vessels  disabled  or  desiring  to 
move  about  for  strategical  reasons,  would  be  able  to  pass  through 
the  bav  to  the  Philadelphia  Naw  Yard  for  repairs,  if  thev  were 
desired,  or  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  supplies.  Or  if  they  de- 
sired to  go  out  this  way  [indicating]  and  attack  the  foe  from  the 
rear,  they  would  have  that  double  opportunity  for  meeting  the 
enemy.  The  same  condition  would  hold  true  here  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Delaware  Bay;  the  same  condition  would  hold  here  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  at  New  York,  and  it  is  very  probable  an  attack  would 
be  made  there,  because  of  the  great  loot  that  would  be  in  sight  and 
the  opportunity  of  holding  up  the  Nation  by  attempting  a  seizure  of 
that  city;  and  the  same  thing  would  hold  here  at  the  head  of  Long 
Island  Sound  at  the  approach  to  the  port  of  Boston  and  outside — 
if  this  long  link  here  at  the  head  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  between 
New  York  Bay  were  not  open,  and  if  this  link  from  New  York  Bay 
to  the  head  of  the  Delaware  River  were  not  open,  or  if  this  link  here, 
the  one  we  are  discussing  now,  from  the  head  of  Delaware  Bay  to 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  were  not  open  [indicating  on  map]. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  depth  of  water,  Mr.  Moore,  at  that 
portion  of  the  bay  where  you  had  your  pointer ;  would  you  have  to  do 
any  work  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Some  work  would  have  to  be  done.  But  it  is  not 
a  matter  that  need  give  the  committee  any  concern,  because  all 
the  engineers  reports  contemplate  improving  to  any  depth  that 
might  be  required  in  the  canal  and  their  estimates  are  based  on 
those  improvements.  As  to  the  improvements  here  [indicating], 
none  would  have  to  be  done  there  at  all.  Some  would  have  to  be 
done  on  this  little  river  here,  known  as  the  Elk  River,  running  down 
into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  some  slight  work  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  But  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  would  not  be  any  ma- 
terial consideration  in  your  calculations. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  depth  is  advocated  now  for  the  Chesapeake 
A  Delaware  Canal? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  present  depth,  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  existing 
canal  (which  seems  to  cause  us  all  the  trouble)  is  10  feet.  Vessels 
that  go  through  there  now  draw  not  more  than  9  feet.  They  are 
not  permitted — that  is  to  say,  vessels  drawing  more  than  9  feet  are 
not  accepted  by  the  existing  company,  which  owns  the  canal  and 
controls  the  tolls. 

Mr.  Hlxbert.  Is  not  that  a  paying  proposition  at  the  present 
time  i 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  paying  proposition  only  to  this  extent,  that 
they  are  able  to  pay  interest  on  their  bonds.  The  stockholders  get 
nothing,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  How  long  has  that  canal  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  last  I  heard  on  that  subject  was  that  the  bonds 
were  paying  4  per  cent.  There  are  certain  of  the  old  families  who 
hold  those  bonds  who  have  been  entirely  misunderstood  in  this  mat- 
ter.  I  have  no  interest  in  them  except  to  get  rid  of  them.    But  those 
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4  per  cent  bonds  seem  to  be  a  heritage  handed  down  from  the  former 
owners,  and  they  are  really  looked  upon  as  heirlooms.  Because,  when 
the  canal  was  first  constructed,  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  public 
enterprise  and  an  enterprise  of  the  Nation,  even  as  much  as  the  old 
Cumberland  Road  there.  The  story  of  the  old  trails  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  I  could  tell  you  one  just  as  interesting  of  the  early  water- 
ways of  the  country,  if  you  would  care  to  listen  to  it,  because  it  is  a 
story  of  the  history  of  the  country  and  the  development  that  the 
people  undertook  by  water  before  we  had  any  railroads  or  thought  of 
the  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Down  to  what  date  does  vour  information  come 
about  the  earnings  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  the  very  latest,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  heard 
nothing  different.  The  whole  question  was  thrashed  out  before  a 
Senate  committee  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  and  a  complete  report 
on  every  phase  of  the  canal  has  been  presented  and  is  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  about  three  years  ago,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  may  have  been.  I  am  not  sure.  It  was  in  response 
to  a  resolution  offered  bv  Senator  Saulsburv,  of  the  Committee  on 
Coast  and  Insular  Survey.  It  had  rather  extensive  hearings,  and 
they  had  every  man  connected  with  the  existing  company  before  it 
and  went  thoroughly  into  the  matter.  The  Government  has  a  slight 
interest  in  it  still,  and  there  is  a  suit  pending  at  Wilmington,  which, 
1  think,  at  the  present  time  has  been  appealed  to  Washington — it  is 
certainly  under  the  Attorney  General — looking  to  the  recovery  of 
certain  interest  claimed  by  the  Government  to  be  due  on  bonds  or 
securities  held  by  it  from  the  inception  of  the  canal  down  to  the  time 
there  was  an  embezzlement  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  company 
which  prevented  their  earning  any  dividends  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Switzer.  The  present  proposition  is  to  make  a  12-foot  depth  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  present  proposition  is  to  make  the  depth  of  the 
canal  12  feet.  That  has  been  reported  on  favorably  by  the  engineers, 
and  it  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  reports  that  have  been  presented, 
every  one  of  which  would  justify  the  acquisition  of  this  particular 
property  or  of  some  other  waterway  across  from  the  head  of  this 
bay  to  the  head  of  that  bay  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  A  12-foot  canal  would  not  help  so  much  from  a  pre- 
paredness standpoint,  would  it? 

Mr.  Moore.  A  greater  depth  has  been  discussed  both  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  engineers  and  officials,  as  well  as  by  the  commercial 
interests.  Twelve  feet,  however,  would  be  of  incalculable  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  barge  traffic,  which  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, due  to  the  decadence  of  the  sailing  craft.  The  barge  craft  can  be 
systematized  and  it  can  be  built  cheaper  than  the  schooner.  Barge 
construction  and  maintenance  is  insignificant  compared  to  that  of  the 
old  sailing  vessel,  which  is  passing  out,  and  the  barge  is  constantly 
on  the  increase,  so  that  by  reason  of  the  improvements  authorized  by 
this  committee  on  the  upper  Delaware  from  Philadelphia  to  Tren- 
ton they  are  actually  building  barges  at  Trenton  to-day  and  turning 
them  out  for  coal-carrying  purposes.  These  new  barges,  by  reason 
of  the  insufficient  depth  in  this  old  canal  between  Trenton  and  Phila- 
delphia, are  obliged  to  pass  down  the  Delaware  River  out  into  the 
bay,  and  are  towed  around  here. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  think  vou  have  answered  my  question.  I 
want  to  know  what  benefit  a  12- foot  canal  would  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  preparedness.  You  spoke  a  minute  ago  about  our  war  vessels 
going  up  there  and  going  out  another  way.  How  could  they  do  it, 
with  only  12  feet  of  water? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  only  advantage  at  the  present  time  would  be  the 
passing  through  of  such  war  vessels  as  draw  less  than  12  feet,  and 
there  are  mighty  few,  except  possibly  for  the  carrying  of  provisions 
and  the  carrying  of  troops.  If  we  were  going  into  the  military  side 
of  it 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  about  submarines? 

Mr.  Moore.  Verv  few  submarines  could  use  it  at  12  feet.  All  of 
the  submarines  being  built  now  require  a  greater  depth  than  12  feet. 
But  we  must  get  a  start  somehow,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  I  think  all 
who  are  active  in  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  that  canal 
regard  12  feet  as  but  a  beginning  of  a  larger  highway. 

Mr.  Costello.  You  are  not  restricting  it  to  12  feet? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  engineers  recommended  12  feet,  because  at  the 
time  of  the  surveys  and  report  upon  it  there  was  no  war  in  sight, 
but  the  business  on  the  coast  was  increasing.  Mr.  Booher  of  Missouri 
asked  a  little  while  ago  about  the  coastwise  traffic,  and  wanted  to 
know  the  tonnage  of  tne  coastwise  traffic.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
an  accurate  estimate  of  our  coastwise  traffic  by  tonnage.  We  have 
no  method  of  obtaining  the  statistics.  It  is  one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  the  average  commercial  man  now  to  know  just  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  we  can  not  get  those 
statistics.  I  have  had  a  bill  in  for  several  sessions  to  endeavor  to 
secure  some  bureau  or  system  by  which  we  could  obtain  a  record  of 
the  unregistered  or  coastwise  tonnage.  It  is  prepared  in  a  way  at 
present  which  leads  to  inaccuracies.  There  is  commerce  coming 
and  going  constantly  which  is  unrecorded,  unregistered,  of  which 
this  committee  nor  anyone  else  has  any  accurate  knowledge. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  that  link  of  the  canal  the  one  in  which  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Maryland  have  an  interest? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher.  Have  those  States  conveyed  that  interest  to  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  Government,  I  think,  has  interest  in  that  canal 
now,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Booher.  Have  they  sold  or  by  proper  proceedings  conveyed 
their  interests  to  the  Government,  or  do  they  still  have  their  interest 
in  that  canal? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  can  not  tell  you  definitely  as  to  that,  but  I  would 
like  to  read  into  the  record,  if  a  record  is  being  made  of  this  talk 

Mr.  Costello.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  States  having  an  interest 
(if  it  amounts  to  anything  I  suppose  it  is  still  there)  have  all  indi- 
cated their  willingness  to  contribute  that  interest  to  the  Government 
if  the  Government  would  act  in  taking  over  this  canal  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  My  impression  is  that  is  the  fact,  Mr.  Costello.  But 
I  do  not  make  that  statement  definitely,  except  I  have  before  me 
some  of  the  acts  of  Congress  by  which  this  project  was  started  and 
by  which  the  States  were  invited  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Costello.  Just  there,  I  understood  that  the  States  that  did 
have  an  interest  were  willing  to  relinquish  that  interest  to  the  Gov- 
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ernment  if  the  Government  took  possession  of  this  canal.  Now,  the 
question  was  asked  about  the  depth  here — what  is  the  proposed  depth. 
This  is  a  lock  canal,  and  the  proposition  is  to  make  it  a  tidal  canal, 
with  a  certain  width,  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  for  the  present.  What  is 
that  width? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  125  feet  bottom  width  and  90  feet  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Costello.  No ;  just  the  reverse,  isn't  it — 90  feet  bottom  width 
and  125  feet  top  width? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Is  it  proposed  to  eliminate  the  locks? 

Mr.  Costello.  Yes;  and  to  make  it  a  tidal  canal. 

Mr.  Moore.  Suppose,  in  order  to  be  accurate  about  this,  you  let 
me  run  in  a  section  of  the  engineer's  report.  Answering  Mr.  Booher's 
question,  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  comes  from  the  record,  from 
one  of  the  official  reports.  The  total  original  cost  of  the  canal  was 
$2,250,000,  of  which  one-fifth,  $450,000,  was  paid  by  the  United 
States,  $100,000  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  $50,000  by  the  State 
of  Maryland,  $25,000  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  the  remainder 
by  the  citizens  of  the  three  States.    That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 

Mr.  Treadway.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  was  awav  back  before  the  canal  was  opened,  in 
1829.    It  was  opened  July  4,*  1829. 

Mr.  Booher.  In  connection  with  the  statement  made  by  our  friend 
from  Philadelphia  here,  we  have  been  told  ever  since  this  matter 
has  been  agitated,  since  I  have  been  on  the  committee,  that  the  States 
were  willing  to  contribute  to  the  General  Government  the  bonds  or 
stock  they  held  in  that  canal ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  neither 
one  of  these  States  has  ever  taken  anv  action  at  all  to  turn  over  to 
the  Government  their  interest  in  that  canal. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Their  interest  really  does  not  amount  to  anything 
outside  of  their  simply  having  an  interest. 

Mr.  Booher."  But  they  have  an  interest  there. 

Mr.  Costello.  It  has  been  understood  that  was  the  case,  and  why 
couldn't  we  make  the  adoption  conditional  upon  that? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  I  could  sav  for  the  State  of  Pennsvlvania  if  it 
still  had  anv  interest,  and  I  think  it  has  not,  that  it  certainlv  would 
be  verv  readv  to  vield  whatever  interest  it  has  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Costello.  We  all  would. 

Mr.  Small.  I  would  like  to  .state,  in  connection  with  the  original 
act,  it  appeal^  that  those  three  States  are  willing  at  any  time,  when 
Congress  acts,  to  convey,  by  legislative  action,  their  interest  to  the 
United  States.    That  is  in  Gen.  Agnus's  report. 

Mr.  M<x>re.  I  have  that  report  here. 

Mr.  Small.  That  was  submitted  in  1007. 

Mr.  Moore.  Now,  if  the  committee  pleases,  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact — I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  the  Chesapeake  & 
Delaware  Canal  project  or  a  project  to  connect  by  water  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Bays,  which  would  be  preferable  for  all  purposes 
of  the  committee,  I  assume,  and  would  be  just  as  satisfactory  for  the 
purposes  of  those  who  desire  this  communication;  but  it  happens,  and 
it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  nearly  every  commission  (I  think  every 
commission)  that  has  investigated  and  reported  upon  this  proposi- 
tion, as  to  the  desirabiliy  of  forming  this  link,  have  found  this  canal 
to  be  the  best  line  of  waterwav  and  that  whoever  founded  it  had 
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evidently  surveyed  it  with  as  great  care  as  any  survey  which  could 
he  made  by  modern  engineers,  and  they  believe  it  is  the  most  feasible 
of  all  the  propositions  that  have  been  made  to  get  across  here,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  the  Sassafras  route,  which  has  been  surveyed, 
the  Choptank  route  or  this  route,  which  is  the  Chesapeake  &  Dela- 
ware Canal  route.  Now,  there  are  three  propositions  which  have  been 
discussed  from  time  to  time  and  the  most  feasible  and  least  expensive 
is  that  of  the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal.  It  was  the 
foresight  of  the  early  engineers  that  did  this  thing.  They  had  to  get 
over  the  country  by  horseback  and  to  follow  the  banks  of  the  streams 
in  a  very  crude  way,  and  when  finally  they  got  a  union  of  the  three 
States,  along  with  the  Government,  to  join  in  the  building  of  this 
waterway,  which  was  so  essential  to  get  from  the  South  to  the  North 
and  from  the  North  to  the  South,  they  had  to  use  horses  and  carts 
and  picks  and  shovels,  because  they  had  no  such  modern  machinery 
as  the  engineers  have  to-day;  but  even  as  it  was,  they  built  that  canal 
in  four  vears.  , 

Mr.  Booher.  Will  you  permit  a  question  about  the  interest  of  the 
States  up  there?  Their  interest  is  evidenced  by  bonds  the  same  as 
that  of  the  private  owners,  is  it  not — by  stock  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  have  it  here  somewhere — the  acts  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Booher.  They  are  getting  4  per  cent  on  their  stock,  just  the 
same  as  the  private  owners? 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Booher,  I  will  have  to  throw  up  my  hands  on  the 
question  of  the  financial  interests  in  that  company  and  the  people 
involved.  I  have  conscientiously  avoided  asking  anything  about 
that  canal  company,  except  as  I  could  get  it  in  a  public  way. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  States  are  receiving  any 
part  of  this  4  per  cent  on  their  stock  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Isn't  that  on  the  bonds  ? 

Mr.  Small.  The  bonds.     The  stock  receives  no  dividend. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  official  information  is  the  stock  pays  nothing  and 
has  not  paid  anything  for  years,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  this 
company  was  very  prosperous  up  to  somewhere  aiong  about  1876, 
when  it  was  the  victim  of  an  embezzlement  by  one  of  its  officers — I 
think  its  treasurer — who  got  $600,000,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  threw 
the  company  so  far  back  that  it  was  never  able,  after  that  date,  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  stock.  The  bonds  have  been  paying  4  per  cent 
until  very  recently,  and  I  am  assured  and  believe  they  pay  that 
amount  now.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  those  who  hold  the 
bonds  have  not  taken  any  particular  steps  to  dispose  of  the  property. 
So  far  as  the  company's  position  is  concerned,  that  is  fully  stated  in 
a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  includes  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  company,  the  substance  of  which  is,  there  are 
so  many  people  in  interest  that  unless  the  Government  has  a  propo- 
sition to  present,  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  people 
will  do,  because  the  owners  have  no  proposition  to  present.  But  the 
company  suggests  that  a  condemnation  will  probably  settle  the  whole 
proposition. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  Agnus  committee  made  a  very  elaborate  report 
on  the  value  of  that  canal  ? 

Mr.  Small.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  between  the  value 
placed  on  that  canal  by  the  Agnus  committee  and  the  private 
owners  is? 

Mr.  Small.  The  private  owners  have  never  set  any  price  on  it. 

Mr.  Booiier.  The  Agnus  commission  said  they  did :  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

Mr.  Small.  No. 

Mr.  Booiier.  Then  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Mr.  Small.  I  am  speaking  from  the  record.  No  commission  has 
ever  reported  that  the  owners  of  the  property  fixed  any  price  on  it. 
The  Agnus  commission,  as  well  as  the  board  of  engineers,  in  the  sub- 
sequent reports,  do  fix  a  valuation  which  they  estimate  as  its  worth 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Booiier.  In  that  connection,  my  reading  of  the  Agnus  report 
is  that  the  Agnus  commission  reported  the  value  of  that  canal. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  can  give  the  gentleman  that. 

Mr.  Boher.  And  then  they  also  gave  the  amount  that  the  private 
owners  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Small.  No. 

Mr.  Booher.  If  I  am  in  error,  I  would  like  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Small.  I  think  vou  are  in  error. 

• 

Mr.  Moore.  The  Agnus  commission  simply  reported  an  estimate  of 
value;  they  made  an  appraisement  of  all  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany and  made  an  estimate  of  the  value. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  members  of  the  committee  that 
in  the  hearing  had  before  this  committee  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress 
on  January  15,  1914,  you  will  find  answers  to  all  those  questions. 
Mr.  Small  is  right.  There  never  has  been  any  offer  made  by  the 
owners  of  that  canal  to  sell,  nor  have  they  ever  fixed  any  price  upon  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  answer 
Mr.  Booher,  I  think  I  can  do  it,  because  I  have  the  official  documents 
here.  A  little  wThile  ago  I  quoted  from  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  War  dated  March  11,  1915,  on  page  7  of  which  is  the  statement 
that  the  original  cost  of  the  canal  was  $2,250,000,  of  which  so  much 
was  contributed  by  the  Government,  etc.  Accepting  that  as  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  canal,  back  in  1829,  I  place  alongside  of  it  the  report 
of  the  so-called  Agnus  Commission,  dated  January  12,  and  the  letters 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Taft,  transmitting  it,  being  dated  Jan- 
uary 12,  1907,  on  page  3  of  which,  under  the  head  of  "  The  appraisal 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  "  appears  the  following: 

In  the  appraisal  of  the  works  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  the  canal 
company  was  called  upon  to  furnish  detailed  bills  of  inventory  of  its  property 
with  itemized  valuation,  but  repeated  requests  failed  to  secure  any  but  the  most 
insufficient  and  almost  totally  useless  figures.  If  there  are  any  records  of  sur- 
veys showing  the  original  profile  of  the  canal  route,  or  of  the  canal  in  detail, 
as  it  now  exists,  the  commission  has  not  been  able  to  secure  them.  To  make 
such  surveys  would  consume  more  time  and  money  than  are  available,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  separately  evaluate  "  the 
works  and  franchises,"  the  latter  being  practically  inseparable  from  the  former, 
expensive  surveys  in  this  connection  would  prove  unjustifiable.  The  commission 
has,  however,  considered  the  value  of  the  works  and  franchises  in  every  way 
(see  Appendix  B),  and  it  states  as  its  appraised  "  value  of  the  works  and  fran- 
chises of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,"  $2,514,289.70. 

Now,  considering  all  improvements  made  from  1829,  when  money 
was  certainly  a  little  more  desirable  and  more  valuable  than  it  is 
to-day  and  would  go  much  further  than  it  does  to-day,  and  consider- 
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ing  that  the  cost  of  that  canal  in  1829  was  $2,250,000,  with  the  im- 
provements made  from  1829  down  to  1907,  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  such  a  tremendous  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  when 
they  estimate  the  cost,  based  on  their  careful  appraisal,  at  $2,514,000. 
That  is  only  quarter  of  a  million  more,  after  the  lapse  of  all  these 
vears,  over  the  original  value,  and  when  money  was  of  course  easier 
than  in  1829. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  the  company,  but  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
I  make  that  statement.  The  appraisal  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
very  far  out  of  the  way,  except  as  the  deterioration  of  the  property 
has  lowered  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  take  it  they  made  that  valuation  on  the  basis  of 
digging  the  canal;  that  is  what  we  would  have  to  spend  to  do  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course  there  are  bonds  out  of  $2,600,000,  which 
I  think  were  selling,  when  they  did  sell,  for  49  cents,  or  something 
like  that.  It  would  not  be  on  an  investment  basis  they  were  making 
those  figures;  it  was  probably  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  doing 
the  work  at  the  present  time,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  work  it  would  have 
to  do  if  the  canal  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  we  all  have  our  opinion  as  to  what  price  we 
should  pav  for  an  old  property.  Sometimes  we  want  it  very  badly 
and  are  willing  to  pay  pretty  nearly  the  owner's  cost;  then  if  we  feel 
we  are  buving  an  old  horse  we  do  not  care  to  pay  the  original  price 
for  the  olcl  horse,  because  it  is  pretty  well  worked  out,  and  it  is  a  fact 
this  canal  has  been  pretty  well  worked  out.  While  in  its  better 
days  they  made  money  on  it,  they  do  not  make  any  money  on  it  now, 
except  they  are  able  to  pay  this  4  per  cent  on  the  bonds.  There  is, 
however,  a  great  public  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  canal  apart  from 
the  use  the  private  owners  make  of  it. 

Xow  the  point  is,  so  far  as  that  particular  property  is  concerned, 
whether  the  engineers  having  on  three  different  occasions  recom- 
mended the  taking  over  the  property — the  Government  does  not  need 
it— not  only  for  commercial  purposes  as  an  outlet  for  trade  but  for 
preparedness  purposes,  if  this  committee  dare  discuss  that  question  at 
all.  for  the  welfare  and  protection  of  the  Nation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  paper  showing  the  commerce  last 
year  on  that  canal  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  have  not  last  year's  figures,  because  I  really  did  not 
know  I  would  be  called  this  morning  and  was  not  expecting  to  be 
called;  but  the  figures  of  year  before  last  were  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
tons  that  went  through  that  canal  and  paid  tolls  to  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tons? 

Mr.  Moore.  One  million  tons,  in  small  vessels,  and  in  the  very 
peculiar  steamships  that  have  to  be  constructed  to  meet  the  limited 
dimensions  of  the  canal. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  vessels  are  going  through  there 
now? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  a  fleet  of  steamships  (we  might  call  them 
steamboats,  rather)  that  are  built  especially  to  go  through  those  locks. 
The  locks  are  120  feet  long ;  therefore  the  length  of  the  vessel  must 
be  less  than  that. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  May  I  ask  you  if  the  statement  was  made  of  the  pro- 
posal to  abandon  all  those  locks? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  that  is  the  recommendation  of  the  engineers,  to 
make  it  a  sea-level  canal. 

Mr.  Switzer.  With  a  12-foot  depth  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  With  a  12-foot  depth,  and  there  is  no  engineering 
difficulty  in  the  wav  at  all. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Then,  as  I  understand,  the  trade  that  goes  through 
there  now  has  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  other  end  % 

Mr.  MooRfi.  No. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  said  the  boats  had  to  be  specially  constructed 
to  go  through '( 

Mr.  Moore.  I  would  like  to  complete  the  statement.  The  locks 
are  120  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  and  those  vessels  (I  think  I  am 
within  an  inch  of  being  accurate)  are  constructed  so  that  they  are 
not  more  than  23  feet  4  inches  wide,  leaving  a  few  inches  leeway 
to  get  through  the  canal,  and  of  course  they  scrape  each  side.  They 
are  built  like  monoliths,  and  you  wonder  how  they  keep  afloat,  because 
they  look  top-heavy;  and  yet  those  vessels  come  from  Philadelphia 
carrying  trade  that  is  organized  in  New  England  points  and  around 
New  York,  and  some  of  which  comes  in  through  this  old  canal  [indi- 
cating the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal],  not  very  much;  some  comes 
in  by  rail  and  some  this  way  [indicating  on  map],  and  it  is  carried 
to  the  port  of  Baltimore  and  points  west  and  south.  That  is  as 
far  as  the  steamship  business  is  concerned.  So  far  as  the  barge 
business  is  concerned,  it  originates  down  here,  principally  in  these 
waters  [indicating].  The  barges  come  down  here  and  pick  up 
cargoes  of  lumber,  which  is  a  constant  and  growing  business — all 
these  congested  cities  need  all  the  lumber  they  can  get  from  these 
States  down  here,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Virginia,  and  it  comes  by  rail  up  from  certain  other  States — and  it 
passes  on  up  through  this  canal  here,  up  through  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  then  on  up  through  this  canal  for  distribution  from  Philadel- 
phia. I  have  explained  we  are  developing  this  barge  traffic  now  at 
Trenton.  Two  barge  lines  started  since  the  war  in  Europe  to  do  busi- 
ness between  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  And,  gentlemen,  I  tell 
you  that  those  barge  lines  have  been  doing  a  rushing  business,  and 
going  tli rough  that  miserable  7-foot  canal  there  with  18  locks. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Who  owns  the  New  York  &  Raritan  Canal? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  has  it  under  a  lease, 
which  practically  amounts  to  ownership,  for  999  years.  But  I  am 
talking  about  these  barges.  They  have  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
I  could  bring  you  instance  after  instance,  if  you  had  the  time  to  listen 
to  it,  of  large  industries  along  this  river  from  Camden,  on  this  side, 
to  Bordentown,  which  is  about  there  [indicating],  or  Morrisville,  to 
Philadelphia,  which  are  large  industries  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
last  few  years,  which  can  not  have  their  freight  accepted  by  the 
railroads.  There  is  a  railroad  embargo  on  now  which  prevents  the 
shipping  of  many  products  by  rail.  And  they  have  thousands  of 
men  employed  who  could  not  be  kept  employed  but  for  waterway 
service.  I  admit  these  lines  here  [indicating]  have  miserable  old 
boats  that  ought  not  to  be  afloat  to  do  their  business,  but  they  find 
plenty  of  business  to  do. 
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The  Chairman.  The  business  von  speak  of,  between  Trenton  and 
New  York,  has  sprung  up  recently  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  has  increased  enormously. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  see  much  business  five  years  ago  when 
we  went  through  there. 

Mr.  Moore.  There  was  some  business  then,  but  it  was  all  hampered 
by  the  rates  charged.  The  committee  ought  to  know  just  what  con- 
ditions have  prevailed  there.  We  have  contended  for  years  that  if 
we  had  communication  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York  all  of 
the  coal  that  comes  up  from  around  here  in  this  coal  region  [indi- 
cating], by  virtue  of  that  easy  passage  by  barge  through  there,  would 
enable  that  coal  to  go  to  New  York,  or  up  to  New  London,  or  to 
Boston,  and,  after  paying  for  rehandling  it  at  the  pier,  would  reduce 
the  price  of  coal  at  least  a  dollar  a  ton  to  the  consumer  in  New  Eng- 
land. And  we  believe  it  now.  As  the  water  transportation  is  con- 
trolled by  the  railroad  at  that  point,  there  is  no  help  for  the  con- 
sumer.   At  least  that  is  what  some  people  contend. 

Mr.  Treadway.  How  long  is  the  Raritan? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  about  33  miles  as  it  stands  now.  The  engineers 
have  reported  upon  that 

Mr.  Treadway.  And  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Moore.  And  controlled  absolutely  by  the  Pennsylvania.  But 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  recently  seen  a  light.  It  sees  the 
necessity  of  having  some  assistance;  and  if  none  of  you  heard  the 
address  of  Gen.  Black  down  here  at  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress a  few  weeks  ago,  or  read  it — it  is  in  print  now;  it  would  be 
well  worth  your  while  to  read  it — he,  as  president  of  the  board,  or 
as  the  division  engineer  at  that  time,  went  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad — he  went  there  with  a  feeling  he  would  be  put  out  of  the 
office  for  coming  there  to  obtain  information  about  the  waterways 
project,  and  yet  they  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  opened 
their  books  to  him,  and  gave  him  all  the  help  they  could.  I  have 
been  told  by  the  superintendent  of  the  canal  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  some  help  there,  and  I  think  the  railroad  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  the  engineers  have  not  recommended  the 
taking  over  of  that  canal,  because  it  is  33  miles  long,  very  irregular, 
and  goes  through  a  section  of  the  country  which  they  need  not  go 
through.  They  have  recommended  a  much  more  direct  route  where 
there  are  no  such  conditions  as  prevail  in  regard  to  this  one. 

Mr.  HuiJbERT.  Is  the  survey  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
making  a  survey  of  the  canal  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
or  of  some  other  projected  canal  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  make  a  statement  about  that 
if  the  committee  will  permit.  This  may  partly  account  for  the  in- 
formation Mr.  Booher  has  in  mind  and,  by  the  way,  it  was  done 
while  Mr.  Wilson  was  governor  of  New  Jersey.  I  appeared  be- 
fore his  excellency  and  talked  on  this  subject  along  with  others;  I 
think  Mr.  Small  was  there,  and  I  know  some  of  the  citizens  and 
others  interested  in  these  connecting  links  were  there.  The  gov- 
ernor listened  to  us  and  seemed  impressed,  and  subsequently  the 
State  legislature  passed  an  act  making  an  appropriation  for  a  sur- 
vey and  preating  a  commission.  They  first  created  a  commission,  a 
ship-canal  commission,  and  made  a  tentative  arrangement  to  be  put 
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into  effect  whenever  the  Government  was  ready  to  act,  to  pay  for  a 
right  of  way  and  for  the  entire  property  to  be  taken  if  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  engineers  was  approved.  And  that  would  entirely 
eliminate  this  old  canal  and  leave  it  on  the  hands  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania or  anybody  who  held  it  for  just  such  business  as  they  could 
fet  out  of  it — and  I  guess  they  would  close  it  up.  But  the  State  of 
few  Jersey  stands  prepared  to  give  the  Government  the  right  of  way 
lor  all  the  land  necessary  for  the  new  canal,  when  approved. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  How  much  shorter  will  that  new  canal  be  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  only  3  or  4  miles  shorter.  I  think  it  is  about  30 
miles  as  the  engineers  recommend  its  construction  now. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  back  to  this  other  canal,  have  you  any 
very  recent  information  as  to  what  price  the  owners  of  that  canal 
would  be  willing  to  sell  it?     Very  recent  information,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Moore.  Nothing  since  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, dated  January  2,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  page  are  you  reading  now  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  on  page  3  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Senate  Document  14,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  And  that 
letter  states  about  as  clearly,  I  think,  as  any  one  can  state,  what  the 
position  of  the  company  is  and  has  been  from  the  beginning.  May 
I  read  the  letter? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Moore.  And  in  reading  this  letter,  I  wish  to  say  that  although 
the  company  has  its  office  in  the  same  block  in  which  I  live,  I  have 
never  been  in  the  company's  office  and  do  not  know  its  officers, 
except  the  secretary  who  appeared  before  the  committee  down  here 
and  with  whom  I  talked  when  he  was  in  Washington.  There  are 
some  citizens  up  there  who  have  spoken  about  the  canal  and  evidently 
have  some  of  those  bonds,  but  I  have  no  earthly  interest  in  their  af- 
fairs. That  sort  of  information  just  comes  offhand  as  it  would  be- 
tween any  two  men  talking  on  a  matter  of  which  they  had  knowledge. 
This  is  the  letter  of  C  L.  Nicholson,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Delaware  Canal  Co.,  dated  January  2,  1915,  addressed  to  Maj.  E.  N. 
Johnston,  War  Department,  United  States  Engineer's  Office,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  he  being  the  officer  to  whom  the  Secretary  of  War 
delegated  this  work.     The  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir  :  Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  23,  asking  me  to  give  you 
a  price  at  which  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  Co.'s  rights  ami  property 
would  be  sold  to  the  United  States,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  was  called,  who 
carefully  considered  your  request,  being  most  anxious  to  give  the  Government 
the  information  that  they  desired,  if  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  The  board,  how- 
ever, could  not  see  how  they  could  answer  your  question  except  in  the  same  way 
they  answered  the  Senate  committee  last  April,  when  they  made  a  similar  re- 
quest. The  board  of  directors  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  Co.  do  not 
control  the  stockholders  or  bondholders  of  that  company,  and  the  question  as  to 
what  price  would  be  accepted  by  them  for  their  Interest  must  be  one  which 
they  alone  can  answer.  The  board  do  not  see  how  they  could  do  anything  more 
than  state  that  they  could  recommend  a  price  that  would  pay  the  par  value  of 
the  bonds  and  give  a  sufficient  amount  for  the  stockholders  to  induce  them  to 
consent  to  the  sale.  If  the  Government  desires  any  proposition  to  be  submitted 
to  the  stockholders,  the  board  of  directors  will  be  glad  to  call  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  whatever  the  Government  would  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  unless  they  have  some  proposition  to  submit,  they  can  not  see  that  it 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  call  the  stockholders  and  bondholders  together. 
The  board  of  directors  particularly  desire  the  Government  to  realize  that  the 
refusal  to  name  some  definite  price  comes  from  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
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board  not  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  further  a  sale  of  the  property,  but  comes 
golely  from  a  lack  of  power  to  say  what  the  bondholders  and  stockholders  will 
be  willing  to  accept,  as  each  bondholder  may  have  a  different  idea  as  to  value 
and  can  not  be  bound  by  the  views  of  his  fellow  bondholders.  It  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  probably  the  best  and  only  method  for  fixing  a  fair  value  upon 
the  canal  and  having  the  conveyance  made  to  the  Government  will  be  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  or  through  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

I  am  reminded,  by  reading  that  letter,  that  two  gentlemen  of  con- 
siderable prominence  in  our  community  have  casually  spoken  to 
me  about  this,  and  when  the  question  arose  as  to  howT  in  the  world 
this  old  company  could  be  gotten  rid  of,  suggested  that  condemnation 
seemed  to  be  the  only  way,  because  the  shares  had  been  inherited  by 
the  people  who  held  them.  That  is  about  the  situation.  And  one 
of  those  gentlemen — I  do  not  mind  mentioning  names  here,  because 
it  certainly  shows  there  is  no  party  bias  in  the  matter — wras  John 
Cadwallader,  a  prominent  Philadelphian,  who  was  collector  of  the 
port  under  Grover  Cleveland's  administration.  And  another  gentle- 
nan  was  my  old  personal  friend,  George  W.  Norris,  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board.  Mr.  Norris  was  particularly 
emphatic  once  when  we  had  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia  as  to  how  to 
meet  this  proposition.  He  was  director  of  wharves,  docks,  and 
ferries  commission  at  the  time,  and  being  a  good  lawyer,  insisted 
that  condemnation  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  those  old  interests. 
Mr.  Dupre.  Does  this  last  report  "confirm  the  estimate  made  by  the 
Angus  commission  as  to  the  amount  ?  • 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  substantially.  The' report  of  Secretary  of  War 
Garrison,  which  went  very  fully  into  this  and  reviewed  all  previous 
reports,  stands  as  the  last  recommendation  made. 

Mr.  Smalt,.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  House  Document  391,  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  which  is  a  report  upon  the  entire 
coastal  waterways  from  Boston  to  Beaufort,  and  from  pages  85  to  99, 
contains  the  report  of  the  special  board  on  that  section  connecting 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  River.  The  Chief  of  Engineers, 
on  page  4,  recommends  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Delaware  Canal  and  its  deepening  to  a  depth  of  12  feet,  bottom  width 
90  feet  and  top  width  150  feet,  which  it  was  estimated  was  a  sufficient 
width  for  its  subsequent  deepening  if  it  should  be  deemed  desirable. 

In  the  report  of  the  special  board,  in  that  same  document,  the 
present  canal  is  described  as  being  36  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  10  feet 
deep.  13|  miles  long,  and  containing  three  locks  220  feet  long  in  the 
clear  by  24  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  I  should  have  said  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  this  canal  is  to  make  it  a  tide-level  canal, 
eliminating  the  locks.  The  width  of  those  locks,  24  feet,  is  a  serious 
handicap  to  the  present  use  of  the  canal.  Barges  have  to  be  built  to 
conform  to  the  width  of  that  lock,  so  that  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
and  their  cargo-carrying  capacitv  is  verv  much  limited  on  account 
of  it. 

Some  reference  was  made  to  the  commerce  of  the  canal  as  it  stands 
now.  The  figures  here,  this  special  report  being  dated  in  1911,  T 
assume  are  for  1910.  page  98: 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  Co.,  the  aver- 
age niioual  shipments  through  the  canal  for  the  last  five  years  have  heen 
716,ft44  tons,  for  which  the  tolls  have  averaged  $163,151-33,  or  a  general  aver- 
age of  22f  cents  per  ton.  Applying  this  general  rate  to  the  traffic  reported  as 
nmv  existing  and  ready  to  use  a  free  canal,  we  find  that  a  free  canal  would 
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produce  n  saving  on  tolls  not  less  than  $577,309  per  year.  In  addition  to  the 
saving  on  tolls,  a  further  saving  of  21f  cents  per  ton  on  the  general  run  of 
freight  is  estimated  as  provable,  due  to  the  cheap  transportation  expected  to 
develop  over  a  free  route.  The  saving  from  this  cause  would  be  not  less  than 
$551,933  per  year. 

Without  considering  the  saving  in  insurance,  the  annual  saving  on  known 
existing  coastwise  commerce  which  would  use  a  free  canal  may  be  stated  as 
not  less  than  $1,229,242.  The  actual  saving  on  all  coastwise  commerce  which 
would  use  the  canal,  including  that  commerce  now  existing  but  not  reix>rted. 
would  probably  be  considerably  in  excess  of  this  amount. 

Now,  the  commerce  is  further  discussed  down,  to  and  including 
page  99.  This  report  shows  that  the  States  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania  originally  contributed  in  1824  to  the  building  of 
the  canal  and  received  stock:  therefor.  And  in  the  Agnus  report,  it 
appears  from  correspondence  from  some  official,  I  think  their  gov- 
ernors, that  they  would  recommend  at  any  time  Congress  acted  that 
their  legislatures  provide  legislation  donating  whatever  interest 
they  had  to  the  United  States.  But  the  acquisition  of  the  interest 
of  those  States  is  onlv  an  incident.  Thev  stand  in  the  same  relation- 
ship  as  other  private  stockholders  in  the  canal  and,  of  course,  would 
have  to  receive  attention  in  the  acquisition  of  the  canal  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  title — that  is,  if  it  was  done  voluntarily  and  without 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  could  be  disposed  of  by  agreeing,  if  the  project 
was  adopted,  to  a  condition  to  be  put  in  the  law  that  there  would 
be  no  money  paid  until  that  .was  done. 

Mr.  Small.  Certainly.  But  the  same  condition  would  apply  to 
the  price,  however. 

Mr.  Booher.  Right  on  that  point  I  wrould  like  to  read  from  the 
Agnus  report,  if  you  will  permit  me,  just  a  little  statement.  I 
want  to  be  correct  about  these  things.  Mr.  Moore  and  yourself 
were  both  very  confident  that  the  Agniis  committee  never  reported 
a  valuation  put  upon  that  property  by  the  owTners.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  did  put  a  valuation  upon  that  property.  They  got  their 
information  from  the  owners  of  that  canal,  and  they  give  the  differ- 
ent items  of  the  cost.  Now,  I  would  like  to  read  that  into  the  record, 
because  I  did  not  think  I  was  mistaken  about  it.  This  is  Appendix 
B,  Senate  Document  215,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  second  session,  page 
17.     Agnus  committee  said  this: 

The  commission  has  considered  "the  value  of  the  works  and  franchises  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal "  in  three  ways. 

First.  The  value  of  the  property  from  the  point  of  view  of  reproduction. 

For  this  purpose  the  commission  obtained  a  classified  statement  from  the 
canal  company,  with  its  valuation  of  the  various  items. 

This  statement  appeared  high  to  the  commission,  and  Mr.  Ellis  D.  Thomp- 
son, a  civil  engineer,  was  employed  to  investigate  and  appraise  the  properties. 
(Copies  of  Mr.  Thompson's  reports  are  attached  hereto.) 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  statement  showing  valuation  of  the  company's 
work  and  properties  as  appraised  by  their  officials  and  by  the  commission. 
If  it  is  decided  that  the  canal  company  should  be  reimbursed  on  this  method 
of  appraisement,  the  commission  believes  that  no  higher  value  than  that 
given  by  it,  viz,  $3,708.18(5,  should  be  paid. 

Now,  here  is  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  appraisal  of  that  prop- 
erty, giving  the  items  and  the  value  put  on  it  by  the  commission, 
and  giving  the  items  and  the  value  of  the  property  put  on  it  by  the 
canal  company  itself.  The  canal  company's  appraisement  amounts 
to  $5,348,071,  and  the  commission's  valuation  was  $3,708,186. 
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Mr.  Costello.  What  valuation  does  that  place  on  the  stock? 

Mr.  Moore.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  put  tnat  appraisement  in  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Xewcomer.  As  I  understand,  the  difficulty  is  this,  that  ac- 
cepting this  method  of  appraisement,  taking  up  those  different  items 
submitted,  in  turn,  that  the  canal  company  arrived  at  a  total  of 
$5,300,000,  substantially,  and  the  Agnus  commission  at  $3,708,000; 
but  they  do  not  recommend  that  method  of  appraisement.  But 
based  upon  that  method  they  arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Moore.  Why  not  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  made  up 
that  appraisement  ?  The  company  estimates  on  dry  excavation,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Booh  eh.  That  is  what  I  stated  and  read  right  here,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  what  I  was  saying.  Now,  they  do 
not  agree  that  is  a  reasonable  valuation  of  that  property;  on  the 
contrary,  they  say  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  to  say,  the  company  fixed  a  high  appraisal  ? 

Mr.  Booher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  Which  is  perfectly  natural. 

Mr.  Booher.  But,  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  you  and  Mr.  Small 
said  they  never  had  put  a  value  on  it,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they 
did. 

Mr.  Moore.  But  the  commission  took  a  different  view  of  it  and  put 
their  own  value  on  it. 

Mr.  Booher.  Some  one  asked  if  they  put  the  stock  in  there. 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  no  stock  in  tnat  appraisement.  That  is 
simply  an  appraisement  by  the  company  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Booher.  Will  you  agree  that  the  company  valued  their  prop- 
erty at  five  million  ? 

Mr.  Moors.  I  can  not  go  beyond  that  statement.  The  table  states 
it  was  the  value  fixed  by  the  canal  company,  contrasted  with  the 
value  fixed  by  the  commission.  If  the  company  gave  the  commission 
a  valuation,  I  assume  it  would  give  the  highest  valuation:  but  the 
commission  was  not  affected  by  that. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  if  the  company  had 
not  put  a  value  on  this  property  to  the  Agnus  commission,  and  you 
said  positively  it  had  not,  and  Mr.  Small  also.  Now,  I  knew  I  had 
read  it  somewhere. 

Mr.  Moore.  Judge,  I  did  not  mean  for  a  minute  to  contradict  you ; 
I  was  simply  stating  that  I  did  not  know  of  any  valuation  put  upon 
it  by  the  company,  and  I  read  the  president's  letter,  which  states 
they  had  no  valuation  put  upon  it  and  did  not  have  the 

Mr.  Smau*  Let  me  proceed,  please.  Judge  Booher  read,  of  course, 
correctly  on  pages  17  and  18  of  the  report  of  the  Agnus  commission. 
That  was  based  upon  certain  inventoried  prices  of  original  cost  of 
the  canal,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the  Agnus  commission,  based  upon 
their  inventory,  made  a  calculation.  But  it  appears  in  the  Agnus 
report,  on  page  2 : 

The  commission  feels  that  no  higher  value  than  $2,514,289.70  should  he  paid 
by  the  Government  for  the  work,  franchises,  honds,  real  property  holdings,  and 
all  of  the  claims  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  ("anal  Co.,  except  certain  out- 
standing holdings. 
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Incidentally,  what  Mr.  Moore  and  I  understood  the  question  of 
Mr.  Booher  to  be  was  whether  the  company  had  ever  fixed  a  pvicc 
at  which  they  were  willing  to  sell  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Moore 
answered  they  had  never  fixed  a  price,  I  agreed  with  him,  and  the 
record  sustains  that  statement. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  read  here  from  that  original  report 
under  the  authorization  of  the  act  of  1909.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
reserved  the  right  to  make  a  supplemental  report  to  this,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  he  did  so  in  House  Document  196,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  third  session,  dated  August  1,  1913.  And  in  that  he  rec- 
ommends the  purchase  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  that  fixed  by  the  Agnus  commission,  $2,514,290, 
and  to  then  enlarge  it  to  a  sea-level  canal  12  feet  deep,  90  feet  bot- 
tom width,  with  the  least  interference  to  the  existing  traffic,  follow- 
ing in  general  the  methods  indicated  by  the  special  board.  The  cost, 
including  the  first  year's  maintenance,  amounts  in  round  numbers 
to  $8,000,000.  That  is  the  last  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  upon 
the  cost  of  the  canal. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
report  known  as  Senate  Document  14,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  which  was  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  report  is  dated  March  11,  1915,  of  the 
Secretary  oi  War,  based  upon  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  such  information  as  lie  can  secure  as  to  the  price  at  which 
the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  and  all  the  property,  rights  of  prop- 
erty, franchises,  and  appurtenances  used  or  required  in  connection  therewith  or 
appertaining  thereto  can  be  purchased. 

And,  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  secure,  prepare,  and 
report  to  the  Senate  summaries  of  reports  of  Government  commissions,  officers, 
and  engineers,  heretofore  made,  and  such  facts,  information,  and  opinions  of 
the  boards  or  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  he  may  deem  proper  or  perti- 
nent as  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantages,  commercial,  naval,  and  military,  of 
the  acquisition  of  said  canal  by  the  United  States. 

The  report  contains  all  the  available  information  as  of  March  11. 
1915,  regarding  the  price  at  which  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware 
Canal  can  be  purchased :  second,  a  summary  of  all  former  reports  on 
this  canal,  and,  third,  a  presentation  of  all  facts,  and  so  forth,  touch- 
ing its  naval  and  military  value  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Didn't  you  mean  "  should  be  purchased  v  ?  You  said 
"  can  he  purchased/*  You  meant  that  is  the  amount  that  ought  to  be 
paid  for  it;  not  the  amount  we  can  get  it  for? 

Mr.  Small.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  said  ucan  be  purchased. *' 

Mr.  Small.  Xo;  I  made  a  mistake.  The  recommendation  is  it  be 
purchased  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  not  exceeding  $2,514,000. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  report,  because  it  contains  a  summary  of 
all  the  former  reports  on  the  subject. 

Xow,  as  to  the  military  value  of  the  canal,  which  is  the  only  one  to 
which  I  call  attention 

Mr.  Kettxer.  Mr.  Small,  it  has  no  military  value  at  12  feet,  has  it? 

Mr.  Small.  Pages  29  and  30,  in  which  they  do  say  it  will  have 
some  military  value  at  12  feet.  But  for  its  complete  military  value 
it  is  stated  on  page  30,  paragraph  7,  "  As  to  1-c/'  which  is  for  the 
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transportation  of  men  and  material  of  the  coast  artillery  and  the 
coast-artillery  supports  from  one  bay  to  the  other,  they  say,  "the 
objects  set  forth  in  paragraph  3  above  can  be  obtained  by  a  sea- 
level  canal  having  a  depth  of  18  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  a  bottom 
width  of  about  150  feet." 

But  the  question  of  the  depth  of  the  canal  for  commercial  pur- 
poses has  been  fixed  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  at  12 
feet,  and  its  subsequent  deepening,  using  the  language  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  here  from  the  report  which  I  read,  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  to  which  it  proves  its  value  as  a  commercial  proposition. 
And  he  further  recommends  that  when  further  deepening  to  more 
than  12  feet  shall  become  necessarv.  that  then  there  >hall  bo  consid- 
erable  load  cooperatirn  by  the  contiguous  States.  So  that  the  pres 
ent  recommended  proposition  is  a  minimum  depth  of  12  feet,  with 
appropriate  width. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  there  is  no  urgency  in  the  mat- 
ter of  defense  whatever  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Small.  No:  I  would  not  say  that.    Here  is  the  language 

Mr.  Switzer.  Thev  sav  thev  do  not  recommend  it  to  be  increased 
beyond  this  depth  until  the  commercial  interests  demand  its  in- 
creased depth.  It  does  not  say  anything  about  the  naval  and  military 
proposition.  I  suppose  if  their  needs  grow  to  it,  as  they  would  do  20 
years  from  now,  the  situation  might  be  different;  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  predicate  the  increased  depth  upon  the  needs  of  the  military 
and  naval  branches  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  Small.  From  the  report  of  the  Army  Board,  in  answer  to  (1), 
that  is.  the  military  value,  if  an  v.  of  the  existence  of  this  canal,  thev 
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sav: 

» 

In  answer  to  (1),  It  is  believed  that  the  existing  canal  has  some  value  as 
it  exists  to-day.  as  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  a  hostile  expedition  landing 
on  the  west  bank  of  Delaware  Hay  and  advancing  nirainst  Wilmington  and 
Philadelphia.  The  fine,  undefended  harbor  at  Lewes,  I>el..  makes  such  a  land- 
ing a  probability. 

But  of  course,  as  to  the  larger  vesels,  a  greater  depth  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  is  the  amount  of  those  outstanding  bonds? 

Mr.  Smalx,.  It  appears  on  page  18  of  the  Agnus  report,  this  para- 
graph : 

Bonds  representing  the  funded  indebtedness,  on  which  interest  has  been 
regularly  paid,  are  reported  by  the  company  to  be  $2.(502.050.  at  which  amount 
they  have  remained  since  May  31,  1887.  On  this  amount.  Interest  at  5  per  cent 
was  paid  until  and  including  1893,  since  which  time  4  i>er  cent  has  been  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moore,  if  there  are  no  other  questions,  then 
we  will  bring  this  matter  to  a  close. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  ample  reports  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  think,  to  answer  any  question  asked  here  to-day.  The  Agnus 
report  goes  into  the  commercial  aspects  of  the  matter  quite  exten- 
sively. I  thought  the  committee  would  confine  itself  to  that  question. 
The  Senate  report,  which  Mr.  Booher  has  quoted,  does  give  the  ref- 
erences cited. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  people  of  Baltimore,  and  the  mayor  particu- 
larly I  think  on  several  occasions,  and  I  think  before  this  committee 
on  one  occasion  in  particular,  urged  a  greater  depth  than  12  feet. 
The  Baltimore  viewpoint  is  that  the  depth  ought  to  be  25  feet. 
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But  speaking  for  the  association  which  I  represent,  we  have  done  the 
best  we  could,  always,  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  engineers' 
recommendations.  We  felt  that  was  the  safest  course  to  pursue.  This 
question  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  which  seems  to  have  befuddled  the 
issue  to  a  certain  extent,  we  say  is  not  material  and  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  public  work.  And  I  want  the  committee 
to  feel  we  are  in  earnest  about  this.  Personally,  I  am  exceedingly  in 
earnest  about  it.  It  is  a  great  national  project,  not  as  a  project  to 
benefit  the  State  of  Delaware,  because  the  land  value  mav  be  increased 
on  account  of  it;  not  a  great  project  to  benefit  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, because  I  presume  its  interest  is  remote  as  any,  but  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  great  carrying  and  transportation  interests  of  the 
country.  To  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer,  this  is  one  of  the 
vital  issues  of  the  times. 

I  have  looked  over  the  bills  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
for  a  long  period  and  watched  them  closely,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
project  in  those  bills,  I  do  not  care  how  small  or  how  big,  that  appeals 
more  directly  to  the  people  of  the  country  than  the  opening  up  of 
this  waterway  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays.  And  I 
want  the  committee  to  understand  we  are  in  earnest  about  this  mat- 
ter; that  it  is  not  a  one-man  proposition,  but  there  is  a  great  force 
behind  it.  People  are  interested  and  I  presume  will  be  interested  in 
it  for  some  years  to  come,  and  we  hope  to  get  some  action  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Don't  you  think  it  proper  that  the  committee,  if  it 
proposes  to  take  over  a  property  of  this  kind,  should  inquire  into 
what  the  original  cost  was? 

Mr.  Moore.  Entirely  proper. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  the  amount  of  bonds,  the  financial  condition, 
and  about  what  would  be  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the  property? 

Mr.  Moore.  Entirely  proper. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Especially  when  it  is  going  to  cost  the  Government 
miliums  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  documents 
are*  full  of  information  on  this  subject.  There  is  report  after  re- 
port on  this  subject,  volume  upon  volume;  and  yet  every  time  wTe 
come  before  a  committee  somebody  wants  to  know  who  stole  that 
$000,000.  And  that  is  not  the  question  at  all.  It  links  up  two  great 
bodies  of  water,  and  I  say  it  should  not  be  held  up  indefinitely,  year 
after  year,  because  somebody  embezzled  some  money  in  1876.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  And  I  mean  that  most 
earnestly. 

Mr.  Switzer.  As  a  lawyer  having  some  experience  in  condemna- 
tion suits,  Mr.  Moore,  don't  vou  know  it  will  likelv  cost  two  or 
three  times  more  to  condemn  that  property  than  it  would  to  acquire 
it  by  private  contract? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  for  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I 
feel  we  are  brought  to  a  dead  end  on  the  question  of  negotiations.  X 
would  not,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the 
people  on  the  value  of  that  property;  I  have  no  right  to  negotiate 
with  them.  If  some  outside  association  will  do  it,  well  and  good  ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  buy  any  real  estate  as  a  Member  of  Congress  or 
make  any  negotiations  with  a  corporation  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
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1  am  simply  saying  here  is  a  great  public  necessity,  something  the 
people  want ;  it  is  as  fair  a  proposition  as  there  is  in  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill.  What  I  am  asking  this  committee  to  do,  and  I  am  say- 
ing this  very  seriously,  now,  is  to  give  us  a  chance  to  condemn  that 
property  or  to  move  in  some  such  way  that  the  improvement  can  be 
begun,  because  it  represents  a  public  need  and  has  a  right  to  be  con- 
sidered before  this  committee  and  ought  not  to  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Kettner.  If  the  people  are  sufficiently  interested  they  will 
get  together  and  furnish  the  rights  of  way. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  cover 

Mr.  Switzer.  When  it  comes  to  acquiring  a  right  of  way  that 
runs  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars,  I  am  always  in  favor  of  getting 
it  at  the  most  reasonable  price  possible,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
just  simply  voting  a  large  lump  sum  of  money  to  carry  on  a  con- 
demnation proceeding  until  some  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  procure  the  right  of  way  by  means  of  private  contract;  in  no 
instance  do  I  favor  that.  I  have  taken  that  position  heretofore;  I 
have  taken  that  position  with  Mr.  Small's  proposition. 

Mr.  Moore.  Before  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
say  this,  because  I  think  it  is  f ah*  to  do  so :  There  have  been  three 
routes  considered  in  this  proposition.  The  engineers  have  reported 
on  having  an  entirely  new  route  across  here  [indicating  on  map  on 
wall] ;  also  on  a  route  through  here  [indicating]  ;  and  the  comple- 
tion of  either  one  of  those  two  projects,  including  acquiring  of  rights 
of  way,  would  cost  a  good  deal  more  money  than  taking  over  the 
existing  route.    It  would  be  both  lower  in  price  and  the  best  value. 

Mr.  Kettner.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Moore.  So  this  would  be  the  cheapest  method,  if  we  compare 
the  two  other  projects  with  the  old  one :  it  would  cost  more  to  develop 
an  entirely  new  canal  than  it  would  to  purchase  this  canal. 

Mr.  Humbert.  I  have  a  brief  statement  that  I  would  like  to  quote 
for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  All  right:  you  may  read  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  am  quoting  from  House  Document  196,  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  first  session,  from  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, who  savs : 

That  it  is  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  buy  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware 
Canal,  at  a  cost  to  the  United  States  not  exceeding  $2,514,290,  and  to  then 
enlarge  it  to  a  sea-level  canal,  of  12  feet  depth  and  90  feet  bottom  width,  with 
the  least  interference  practicable  to  existing  traffic. 

I  will  omit  the  matter  now  until  I  get  to  the  essential : 

As  the  work  now  done  is  progressive,  and  as  under  the  present  Federal  laws 
the  Engineer  Department  can  always  receive  and  expend  local  funds  for  such 
purposes,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  increase  the  project  depth  above  12  feet 
np  to  25  feet  as  fast  as  local  cooperation  furnishes  the  funds. 

I  mention  that  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers  when  he  made  this  report  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment carried  this  improvement  up  to  12  feet,  it  was  expected  that 
local  cooperation  would  carry  the  depth  up  to  25  feet.  And  in  that 
connection  I  quote  further  in  regard  to  the  New  York  Bay  &  Dela- 
ware River  Canal: 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  believes  that  if  a  right  of  way  can  be  immediately 
secured  along  a  route  such  as  that  in  question  comparatively  level,  compara- 
tively short,  comparatively  straight,  comparatively  free  from  railroad  and  other 
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troublesome  crossings,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  a  future  advantageous  de- 
velopment for  boats  of  any  draft,  the  $20,000,000  project  is  worth  being  started 
immediately  at  Federal  expense. 

I  am  now  omitting  some  unnecessary  details: 

■ 

As  soon  as  traffic  increases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  lock  canal,  originally 
built  with  a  view  to  enlargement,  becomes  congested,  it  will  be  possible  to  en- 
large it  to  125-foot  bottom  width,  for  an  increased  barge  traffic,  at  a  cost  of 
only  about  $3,000,000,  and  to  then  deepen  it  to  25  feet  over  90  feet  bottom 
width  for  deep-draft  boats,  at  a  further  extra  cost  of  about  $7,000,000,  and 
should  the  traffic  further  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the  saving  in  time  of 
boat  passage,  or  in  cost  of  summit  level  pumpage  will  warrant  the  extra  ex- 
pense, then  the  canal  can  be  cut  down  to  sea  level,  with  a  bottom  width  of 
from  90  to  125  feet  and  25-foot  depth,  at  a  further  cost  of  from  $15,000,000  to 
$20,000,000.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  traffic,  above  that 
of  a  12-foot  depth  lock  canal,  will  not  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  general  public, 
but  will  be  local  between  the  adjoining  States,  and  therefore  a  proper  subject 
for  cooperative  payment  by  the  States  most  interested. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  Hnef  of  Engineers  believes  that  the  first  .$20,000,000 
represents  fully  the  national  interest  in  this  work,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
penditures, for  enlarged  dimensions  and  reduction  to  sea  level,  will  be  found  to 
be  of  small  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  con- 
tribute $7,000,000  for  the  widening  of  tlje  12-foot-depth  lock  canal  to  full  120- 
foot  bottom  width,  and  for  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  contribute  $7,000,000 
to  the  securing  of  a  25-foot  depth  over  90-ioot  width  through  this  same  lock 
canal,  and  for  this  contribution  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  United  States  agrees 
to  contribute  $20,000,(KK)  for  a  12-foot  depth  90-foot  width  lock  canal. 

Mr.  Costello.  What  is  that,  the  Karitan  Canal? 
Mr.  IIi'lbert.  The  waterway  across  New  Jersey.     There  is  just 
one  more  sentence  I  would  like  to  read : 

As  the  work  to  be  done  is  progressive,  and  as  under  present  Federal  laws  the 
Engineer  Department  can  always  receive  and  expend  local  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses, it  will  always  be  possible  to  increase  the  project  depth  alxne  12  feet  up 
to  25  feet  as  fast  as  local  cooperation  furnishes  the  funds. 

In  other  words,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  improvement  has  been 
recommended  upon  the  distinct  theory  that  up  to  12  feet  it  is  a 
national  proposition  and  that  above  12  feet  it  is  a  matter  of  local 
cooperation — both  of  them. 

Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Hulbert  has  covered  just  about  what  I  wanted 
to  say. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.30  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  2.30 
p.  m.  this  day.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Monday,  January  1£,  1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman), 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr. 
Powers. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CALEB  POWERS,  MEMBEB  OF  CONGBESS 

FEOM  KENTUCKY. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  desire  to  speak  in  reference  to  the  upper  Cumber- 
land,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hardly  know  whether  this  project  in  which 
I  am  interested,  the  canalization  of  the  upper  Cumberland,  from 
Nashville  to  Burnside,  Ky.,  could  be  called  a  new  project  or  an  old 
one.  My  judgment  is  it  ought  to  be  called  an  old  project,  because 
way  back  in  1886  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  approved  the 
complete  canalization  of  that  stream,  and  since  that  date  seven  new 
locks  and  dams  have  been  built  on  the  Tennessee  side  of  the  Cumber- 
land River,  going  from  the  Kentucky  line,  and  one  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Cumberland,  at  Burnside,  Ky.  The  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army, 
bapk  in  1906,  I  believe  it  was — at  any  rate  in  that  neighborhood — 
recommended  that  no  further  improvement  on  the  Cumberland  River 
be  made  at  the  time,  but  since  that  time,  and  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  House — I  have  been  here  eight  years — this  project 
has  been  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  and  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  in  1914  this 
committee  recommended  favorably  to  the  House  and  the  House 
passed  the  bill  putting  the  upper  Cumberland  back  on  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  bill  in  the  last  session  of  the  last 
Congress,  of  course? 

Mr.  Powers.  There  have  been  two  bills.  One  was  in  1914,  and  in 
that  year  this  committee  reported  favorably  $340,000,  and  that  passed 
the  House  (but  was  killed  in  the  Senate  by  the  filibuster  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio),  helping;  to  complete  Lock  No.  8  on  the  Ten- 
nesee  side,  and  to  purchase  the  sites  for  all  the  remaining  locks  and 
dams  on  the  Cumberland  River  between  Burnside,  Ky.,  and  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.;  about  four  on  the  Tennessee  side  and  six  or  eight  on 
the  Kentucky  side.  Congress  has  appropriated  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3,000,000,  and  that  has  been  expended  in  improving  the  Cumber- 
land River  below  Nashville,  Tenn.  About  a  like  sum  of  money,  above 
$3,000,000,  has  been  appropriated  and  expended  by  Congress  on  the 
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canalization  of  the  Cumberland  River  above  Nashville,  Tenn.  There 
is  a  gap  in  there  not  yet  completed.  There  is  a  lock  and  dam  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Cumberland  River,  30  miles  below  Burnside, 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Burnside  above  Nashville? 

Mr.  Powebs.  Three  hundred  and  fiftyrseven  miles,  is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

The  canalization  of  this  river  has  been  begun  both  below  and  above. 
The  usual  course  is  to  begin  from  the  mouth  and  go  up,  but  no  rea- 
sons exist  for  such  a  course  on  this  stream  because  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  Railroad,  running  from  Cincinnati,  and  the  north  to  Chat- 
tanooga, and  the  south  through  Burnside,  Ky.,  goes  across  the  head 
waters  of  the  Cumberland  River  at  that  point  So  transportation 
facilities  are  furnished  at  the  head  of  the  river  the  same  as  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  About  $6,000,000  have  been  expended  on  this 
stream,  going  from  the  mouth  up  and  the  head  down.  There  is  a 
stretch  of  territory  in  there  that  has  not  yet  been  locked  and  dammed. 
It  will  take  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  locks  more  to  complete  this 
stretch  of  river.  The  locks  and  dams  have  been  extended  largely 
from  the  mouth  up,  for  the  purpose,  I  take  it,  of  reaching  the  fine 
coal  and  timber  lands  below  Burnside,  and  between  Burnside  and 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  much  of  the  reach  of  the  river  has  not  been 
improved  in  that  stretch  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  About  8  or  10  locks — I  expect  100  to  150  miles,  pos- 
sibly. 

It  is  especially  important  at  this  time,  from  the  viewpoint  of  get- 
ting coal  and  timber.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  needed  by  this 
country  toward  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  war  it  is  coal. 
Coal  is  essential  for  transportation  facilities;  coal  is  essential  for 
running  the  factories  and  munition  plants;  coal  is  essential  for 
household  purposes;  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  war  it  is  coal,  and  this  territory  is  rich 
in  both  coal  and  timber.  I  will  read  to  you  from  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  February  4,  1914. 
In  this  report  they  said  this: 

A  large  pnrt  of  this  area  is  covered  with  timber  of  high  value  within 
hauling  distance  of  the  river,  but  under  the  existing  uncertainties  of  navi- 
gation it  can  not  be  economically  marketed.  Much  of  the  land  iu  the  valley 
and  bacjs  in  the  hills  is  fertile,  but  can  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  for  the 
same  reason.  There  are  also  extensive  coal  lands  that  can  be  made  tributary 
to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river  by  short  rail  connections,  and  It  is  claimed 
that  these  lands  will  be  developed  and  that  coal  will  be  shipped  out  in  large 
quantities. 

The  reason  why  no  coal-mining  operations  have  been  put  in 
operation  along  this  river  up  to  this  time  is  this:  The  river  is 
navigable  four  or  five  months  out  of  the  year,  but,  of  course,  during 
the  summer  season.it  is  not.  No  coal  mining  operation  will  be  set 
up  along  that  river,  no  railroads  will  be  built  out  to  these  fine 
coal  fields,  because  to  run  a  coal  plant,  you  have  got  to  run  it  the 
year  round,  and  can  not  run  it  six  months  and  close  it  down  the 
remaining  six.  As  soon  as  this  river  is  navigable  the  year  round 
coal  mining  operations  will  be  put  up  along  that  river,  short  lines 
of  railroads  and  branches  will  be  extended  out  into  those  rich  hills, 
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and  it  is  tremendously  important  from  that  viewpoint  that  this 
river  be  canalized  at  the  speediest  possible  moment. 

There  is  a  sccpe  of  territory  down  there — and  I  will  read  you  a 
little  further  about  the  timber  directly — as  large  as  the  State  of 
Vermont  that  has  not  got  a  foot  of  railroad  in  it,  not  a  foot.  The 
county  of  Clinton  is  rich  in  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Along  what  section  of  the  upper  river  dees  that 
lie? 

Mr.  Powees.  Bight  along  this  river. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  above  Nashville? 

Mr.  Powers.  Down  in  Mr.  Hull's  district.  The  railroad  does  not 
pet  up  as  far  as  Lock  No.  8, 1  think,  on  the  Tennessee  side,  but  it  is 
from  about  Lock  8  on  the  Tennessee  side  up  to  Burnside,  Ky.  There 
is  a  scope  of  territory,  as  I  say,  there  as  big  as  Vermont  that  has  not 
got  a  foot  of  railroad  in  the  entire  section. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nearest  railroad  line  to  these  coal 
fields? 

Mr.  Powers.  The  nearest  railroad  line  to  these  coal  fields  is  the 
Q.  &  C.  Railroad  that  runs  through  Burnside,  Ky.,  and  Burnside  is 
the  headwaters  of  navigation,  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as  this  river  is 
canalized  from  Burnside  on  down  the  river,  to  reach  these  coal  fields 
that  will  be  shipped  up  the  river  to  Burnside,  then  have  the  outlet 
north  and  south. 

I  was  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  I  never  would  have  left  it 
but  for  the  fact  that  I  could  not  hold  my  position  here  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  the  position  of  leading  minority  member  on  another 
important  committee.  I  know  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
committee  to  make  appropriations  for  streams  along  which  railroads 
run  on  either  bank,  and  I  voted  for  them.  For  instance,  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  in  California.  If  we  had  a  railroad  running  up  and 
down  either  bank  of  the  Cumberland,  I  do  not  think  I  would  be  here 
asking  an  appropriation.  But  the  equities  of  our  case — having  no 
transportation  by  rail,  having  no  transportation  by  water — it  looks 
to  me  that  it  ought  to  appeal  to  the  fair  sense  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Powers,  what  are  the  names  of  the  principal 
towns  on  the  upper  Cumberland  between  Nashville  and  Burnside? 

Mr.  Powers.  Well,  the  county  seal  towns,  Monticello,  which  is 
the  county  seat  of  Wayne  County,  that  is  the  first  county  down 
from  Burnside,  and  that  county  seat  is  not  on  the  river  exactly.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  county  seat  on  the  river  except 
Burkesville. 

The  Chairman.  Along  this  river? 

Mr.  Powers.  Along  this  river.  Burkesville  is  not  exactly  on  it, 
but  right  close,  and  Monticello  is  pretty  close. 

As  to  the  timber  in  this  particular  section,  according  to  the  census 
of  1910,  there  were  283,200  acres  of  standing  timber  in  Clinton 
County,  and  51,367  acres  of  woodland.  Cumberland  County  had 
185,760  acres  of  standing  timber  and  95,341  acres  of  woodland; 
Monroe  County  had  86,945  acres  of  standing  timber;  Russell  County 
had  80,666  acres. 

Through  that  section  of  country,  which  is  the  largest  hardwood 
section  in  the  entire  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River — 
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southeastern  Kentucky  is  a  tremendously  rich  country;  the  entire 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  great  as  it  is,  has  only  about  14,000  square 
miles  of  bituminous  coal  territory  in  the  entire  State.  Southeastern 
Kentucky  has  10,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  territory,  as 
large  in  vein  and  as  gcod  in  quality  as  any  found  in  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  thing  we  need  is  an  outlet ;  the  thing  we  need 
is  transportation  facilities;  the  thing  we  need  is  a  chance  to  get  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  You  take  it  up  in  Harland  County,  to 
illustrate :  A  few  years  ago — that  is  one  o*f  the  counties  in  my  dis- 
trict— there  was  not  a  single  railroad  touching  it  anywhere. 

Railroads  have  gone  in  there  since  that  date,  gone  up  the  three 
forks  of  the  Cumberland,  and  on  the  Clover  Fork  the  railroad  has 
gone  up  7  miles  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  from 
Harland,  Ky.,  7  miles  up  that  fork  of  the  river  it  is  virtually  a  solid 
town  7  miles  down,  just  one  coal  operation  on  top  of  another  coal 
operation;  and  they  are  stretching  it  up  7  miles  more,  and  five  years 
from  to-day  14  miles  up  that  fork  of  the  Cumberland  River  will 
be  a  solid  town.  There  are  six  big  veins  of  coal  under  that  mountain, 
and  they  are  workable  veins  of  coal,  some  of  them  6  or  7  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  a  wonderful  country,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  coal 
territory.  I  take  it'  $3,000,000  would  not  have  been  expended  on  the 
Cumberland  below  Nashville  and  $3,000,000  above  bijt  for  the  fact 
of  reaching  this  tremendously  rich  coal  and  timber  country.  Are  we 
going  to  stop;  are  we  going  to  throw  down  and  quit?  We  have  got 
to  the  very  point  of  reaching  what  we  want.  Are  we  going  to 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  say  we  will  appropriate  no  further  money, 
or  are  we  going  ahead  and  complete  it? 

It  may  not  be  germane  to  this  subject,  but  in  one  of  th^se  little 
counties  here,  below  Burnside,  Ky.,  the  late  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  the 
veteran  statesman  from  Illinois,  was  born;  and  in  the  next  little 
county  below  it,  the  county  of  Clinton,  produced  two  governors,  one 
for  the  State  of  Tennessee,  Gov.  Benton  McMillin,  and  Gov.  Bram- 
lette,  of  Kentucky;  and  another  little  county  just  below  has  the 
unique  distinction  of  producing  one  governor  for  two  States,  the 
State  of  Kentucky  and  one  of  the  Western  States,  Montana,  I  be- 
lieve— Preston  H.  Leslie. 

The  thing  the  people  need  is  opportunities.  The  world  needs  this 
coal  and  timber,  and  I  trust  you  gentlemen  can  see  your  way  clear 
to  at  least  put  in  this  bill  an  appropriation  as  large  as  we  had  in 
1914,  which  carried  $340,000,  to  buy  up  these  lock  and  dam  sites  and 
to  start  this  verv  much  needed  river  improvement. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Powers,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  one 
question  ? 

Mr.  Powers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  notice  the  commerce  in  1916  has  fallen  off  very 
largely.    How  do  vou  account  for  that? 

Mr.  Powers.  What  are  the  figures  for  1916? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  figure  for  1916,  excluding  sand  and  gravel,  is 
68  tons;  the  year  before  95 ;  the  year  before  that  116;  the  year  before 
that  120;  ancl  the  year  before  that  165. 

Mr.  Powers.  You  mean  what  is  the  particular  thing? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  cause? 

Mr.  Powers.  What  is  the  particular  thing  to  which  you  have 
reference  ? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  knew  why  the  tonnage  had 
fallen  off  last  year? 

Mr.  Powebs.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  account  for  that,  any  more  than 
that  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Board  made  this  statement  which 
might  throw  some  light  on  that.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  in  the  report  of  February  4,  1914,  said  this: 

That  would  now  indicate  that  there  Is  a  commerce  on  the  upper  Cumberland 
amounting  to  about  800,000  tons. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  counts  sand  hauled  several  miles? 

Mr.  Powers.  That  counts  everything  in  the  entire  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  find  the  commerce  discussed  in  the 
annual  report  at  page  1207. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  very  much  interested.  I  have  read  this  report 
before,  and  quite  carefully.  What  is  the  reason  they  have  not  built 
railroads  up  into  that  section? 

Mr.  Powers.  Well,  sir ;  I  think  possibly  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  a  very  interesting  thing. 

Mr.  Powers.  Our  country  is  peculiarly  situated.  People  of  south- 
eastern Kentucky,  in  the  progress  of  civilization  as  it  flowed  through 
this  country,  went  to  the  north  and  the  west  of  us.  Along  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  country  is  the  Allegheny  Mountain  system,  and  that 
was  regarded  as  a  barrier  to  civilization,  and  there  were  no  way  for 
the  people  located  in  southeastern  Kentucky  to  know  or  to  determine 
the  difference  in  possibilities  between  that  section,  with  its  natural 
barriers  and  handicaps,  and  the  Great  Northwest  Territory,  out  of 
which  we  made  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois ;  and  simply 
civilization  went  to  the  north  of  us,  and  flowed  that  way,  and  con- 
trary to  the  usual  trend  of  things  it  has  come  eastward  into  south- 
eastern Kentucky,  railroads  and  things  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  why  it  did  not  reach  there,  but  now  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  all  those  coal  and  various  products  still  re- 
main, or  manv  of  them,  in  that  section,  why  is  it  now  there  is  not 
enterprise  sufficient  to  put*  a  railroad  in  that  territory  like  in  the 
mountainous  sections  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Powers.  The  mountains  have  been  building  up  wonderfully  in 
railroads.  The  western  part  of  the  State — there  are  two  fields  in 
Kentucky,  the  eastern  part  and  the  western  part;  the  western  part 
heretofore  has  been  the  coal  section,  producing  more  coal  than  the 
eastern,  but  now  the  railroads  have  gone  into  our  country  and  some 
of  the  counties  are  veritable  bee  hives  of  industry.  I  remember  when 
Bell  County,  just  above  me,  did  not  have  a  foot  of  railroad  in  it, 
my  own  county  did  not  have  a  foot  of  railroad  in  it,  and  yet  Bell 
County,  just  above  me,  produced  last  year  3,000,000  tons  of  coal; 
it  produced  more  coal  than  any  other  county  in  the  entire  State  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  not  shipped  on  the  river? 

Mr.  Powers.  No.  Harlan  County  did  not  have  a  foot  of  railroad 
in  it,  and  railroads  have  gone  up  there  and  a  year  or  two  from  now 
that  will  be  the  leading  county  in  Kentucky  in  the  production  of 
coal. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  had  a  water  way  up  there  it  would  do  that? 

Mr.  Powers.  The  waterway  would  reach  the  lower  stretch,  the  rail- 
roads the  upper;  Burnside  is  in  the  lower  stretches  of  the  district. 
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This  railroad  development  is  in  the  upper  end.  This  territory  I  am 
talking  about  is  the  lower  stretches  of  this  river  that  we  want  water 
transportation  to  reach. 

Mr.  Freak.  One  other  question :  Mr.  Powers,  you  are  familiar,  be- 
cause you  ivere  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee! 
with  this  proposition.  Why  is  it  they  build  a  lock  and  dam  at  one 
point  and  then  make  a  jump  of  possibly  50  or  100  miles  and  leave 
the  shallower  places  instead  of  making  a  continuous  improvement! 

Mr.  Powers.  The  idea  is  this.  You  see  this  is  the  Q.  &  C.  Rail- 
road running  through  Burnside;  that  is  the  upper  stretches  of  this 
river,  the  headwaters  of  navigation,  and  when  you  reach  Burnside 
you  reach  the  railroad  and  any  locks  and  dams  built  from  the  head 
down  the  river  come  up  to  Burnside  and  have  an  outlet,  do  you  not 
see,  just  as  good  as  they  could  at  the  mouth  of  the  river?  That  is 
why  they  went  up  there  to  reach  this  coal  and  timber  territory. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Powers,  this  modification  of  the  original  pro- 

^"ect  for  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Cumberland  above  Nashville 
y  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams,  which  is  embraced  in  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document  No.  10,  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, second  session,  is  evidently  meritorious  or  it  would  not  have 
been  reported,  and  the  report  itself  contains  facts  which  indicate 
merit.  Whether  the  committee  can  include  this  modification  of  the 
project  in  this  bill  or  not  is  as  yet  uncertain,  but  it  will  surely  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  committee. 

What  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  I  can 
in  connection  with  the  upper  Cumberland,  and  which  applies  to  all 
similar  rivers,  is  this:  That  the  improvement  on  this  river  by  the 
completion  of  this  project  for  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams 
will  afford  a  navigable  channel,  but  we  have  had  some  illustrations 
of  the  preposition  that  providing  a  navigable  channel  does  not  of 
necessity  mean  the  establishment  of  water  transportation.  There 
must  be  also,  to  mention  two  essentials,  water  transportation  lines 
established  and  maintained,  and  there  must  be  adequate  water  ter- 
minals along  the  river  at  the  different  towns,  cities,  and  landings,  in 
order  that  traffic  carried  by  water  on  the  boat  may  be  transferred 
quickly  and  cheaply  to  the  warehouse  and  vice  versa.  Whether  the 
committee  adopts  this  modified  project  in  this  bill  or  not,  or  whether 
it  is  carried  in  a  future  bill,  you  can  not  do  your  section  a  greater 
service  than  by  agitating  the  necessity  of  all  the  people  there  con- 
tiguous to  this  river  making  preparations  to  utilize  the  river  when 
the  channels  shall  be  completed.  And  in  that  connection  I  will  hand 
you  a  copy  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Document  No.  4,  which  con- 
tains a  letter  from  this  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  War  regarding 
some  essentials  of  commerce,  and  to  which  we  respectfully  call  your 
attention  and  ask  your  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  preparing 
to  utilize  this  channel  when  it  shall  be  completed.  It  is  an  expensive 
project — the  modified  project  itself  is  estimated  to  cost  $4,600,000, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  we  would  not  be  justified  in  beginning  a 
project  of  that  cost  unless  we  had  some  assurance  that  the  channel 
would  be  utilized  and  water  transportation  would  be  established 
when  it  was  completed.  If  you  will  urge  upon  the  people  of  that 
section,  and  use  other  intelligent  citizens  there  to  cooperate  with  you, 
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you  will  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  committee  to  act  upon  this 
proposition  with  a  good  deal  more  of  assurance.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  and  direct  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  just  offer  a  suggestion  along  the  line  of  what  the 
chairman  has  said,  about  the  interest  of  the  local  community?  I 
simply  want  to  read  the  last  paragraph  of  the  report,  Document  No. 
10,  and  to  give  the  authority.    The  engineer  there  says : 

I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that  the  United  States  shall  assume  practically 
the  entire  cost  of  providing  the  additional  transportation  facilities  that  are 
needed.  In  view  of  the  large  expenditures  already  made  by  the  United  States 
for  work  on  the  Cumberland  River  that  Is  necessary  to  supplement  the  further 
work  now  proposed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  additional  work  should  not 
be  undertaken  except  on  condition  that  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
or  the  local  communities,  shall  contribute  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  con* 
rtruction.    Otherwise,  I  concur  in  the  recommendations  of  the  district  officer. 

That  was  signed  by  Col.  Newcomer,  who  is  now  advising  the  com- 
mittee. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  with  that.  What  I  was  going  to 
say  is,  Don't  you  believe  if  your  communities  had  shown  their  con- 
fidence in  this  proposition  by  trying  to  make  this  recommendation 
and  making  a  contribution  that  that  would  have  been  a  way  of  start- 
ing the  work  long  ago  ?  This  very  fact  that  the  Government  is  re- 
quired to  "  hold  the  bag,"  take  up  the  whole  proposition  and  under- 
take it  without  any  assurance  it  will  be  used,  as  in  many  cases  it  has 
not  been  used,  and  that  has  been  the  great  trouble  with  some  of  these 
river  improvements. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  can  not  speak  for  anyone  except  myself.  Now,  so 
far  as  this  upper  Cumberland  is  concerned,  and  the  matter  you  have 
just  read,  the  local  engineer  recommended  the  project  favorably.  The 
district  engineer  indorsed  it  with  the  proviso  that  the  people  pay  half 
the  cost.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army  concurred  in  the  view  of  the  local 
engineer  and  said  the  Government  ought  to  pay  for  the  entire  project. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  after  nine  Congressmen  and  two  Senators 
had  a  conference  with  them. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  was  one  of  the  men  who  appeared.  I  appreciate 
what  you  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  our  country  is  already 
prepared  down  there;  they  have  got  no  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion; they  have  got  to  resort  to  the  river,  if  anything,  and  it  would 
be  just  like  me  owning  the  Capitol.  If  I  owned  this  Capitol,  if  it 
had  been  given  to  me,  and  you  would  say,  "  Powers,  you  can  hold  it. 
You  can  not  rent,  lea?e  or  sell  it,"  it  would  be  a  dead  weight  around 
my  neck,  because  it  would  be  absolutely  of  no  value  to  me,  and  the 
coal  and  timber  in  that  country  has  no  way  to  be  gotten  out,  valuable 
as  it  is.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  dead  weight  around  the  necks  of 
the  people  of  that  country  for  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  expressing  my  own  opinion.  I  realize  the 
difficulties  here,  just  as  on  similar  projects  of  local  financial  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Powers.  We  could  not  do  it  all ;  we  would  not  be  able  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  large  cities,  and  any  local  coopera- 
tion would  have  to  come  from  counties  and  communities  contiguous 
to  the  river.    It  would  probably  be  incumbent  upon  the  States  them- 
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selves,  and  if  the  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  State,  as  a  whole, 
to  make  financial  contribution,  it  would  raise  divisions  t.mong  the 
people,  some  in  other  sections  saying  they  were  not  sufficiently  in- 
terested or  benefited  by  it  to  justify  the  State  as  a  whole  in  making 
contributions.  And  while  net  at  all  minimizing  the  merit  of  local 
financial  cooperation,  I  can  see  the  difficulties  involved  which  might 
perhaps  prove  to  be  insuperable,  and  if  it  was  ultimately  based  upon 
that  condition,  no  matter  how  meritorious  the  project  might  be,  the 
upper  river  might  never  be  improved.  But  if  the  committee  could 
be  convinced  that  this  expenditure  would  result  in  the  establishment 
of  water  transportation,  and  that  terminals  would  be  actually  estab- 
lished, I  believe  that  would  go  a  long  ways  toward  impressing  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Powers.  I  can  give  you  this  information  on  that  score,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  You  take  Bell  County, 
As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  remember  the  time  there  was  not  a  foot  of 
railroad  in  it;  was  not  a  ton  of  ccal  shipped  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States  or  elsewhere.  Since  that  date  railroads  have  reached 
there,  had  a  chance  to  get  out  the  coal,  and  it  is  now  the  biggest 
coal-producing  county  in  Kentucky.  These  people  will  do  what  you 
say  if  they  have  a  chance. 

Speaking  to  the  point  made  by  the  chairman  about  the  States  doing 
it:  You  take  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Overrun  and  drowned  out, 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  if  I  remember  correctly,  has  never  con- 
tributed a  copper  toward  building  levees  and  helping  as  a  State, 
and  has  not  contributed  a  cent  for  the  canalization  of  the  Mississippi 
Eiver  down  through  that  entire  State. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  hard  to  get  any  State  to  do  it,  because  there 
is  only  such  a  small  proportion  of  its  territcry  interested. 

Mr.  Switzer.  As  I  understand,  the  locks  and  dams  have  been 
practically  completed. 

Mr.  Powers.  Below  Nashville,  seven  locks  and  dams,  maybe  eight 
above. 

(See  statement  of  Col.  Newcomer,  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army,  in  hearings  on  river  and  harbor  bill, 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  January  16, 1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small   (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  Byrns  and  Mr.  Hull  are  here  this  morning  and  desire  to  bo 
heard  on  the  Cumberland  River,  I  think.  Which  one  of  you  gentle- 
men will  speak  first? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Hull  will  make  the  opening  statement. 

Mr.  Hull.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Hull. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CORDELL  HULL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FBOH  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  this  House  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
who  are  concerned  are  interested  in  the  hearings  in  connection  with 
this  river,  both  the  upper  and  the  lower,  as  it  is  called.  Several  of 
these  gentlemen  are  detained  on  other  committees  a  Jul  are  not  able  to 
be  present  at  this  time.  I  think  practically  the  entire  membership 
of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  have  been  before  either  the  committee 
here  or  the  Department  of  Engineers  in  support  of  the  claims  of  this 
river  for  improvement.  I  would  like  to  make  one  remark  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  before  offering  the  views  I  have  to  offer  in  connection 
with  this  river. 

The  present  transportation  and  price  conditions  has  arisen  grad- 
ually out  of  the  war.  I  think  they  have  very  fully  vindicated  the 
Dosition  which  this  committee  and  Members  of  the  House  have  taken 
ror  a  great  many  years  with  respect  to  the  wisdom  and  sound  policy 
of  developing  and  improving  navigable  waterways  of  the  country. 
The  fact  that  the  country  has  suffered  such  severe  drawbacks  as  these 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  further 
fact  that  immeasurable  losses  have  been  sustained  by  the  country 
by  the  congestion  of  freight,  the  cost  of  improving  these  water- 
ways, if  they  had  been  improved  on  a  broader  scale  in  the  past, 
would  have  been  small  compared  to  the  damage  and  the  losses  the 
public  and  the  Government  has  suffered  during  the  past  three  years. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  present  policy  of  the  committee  is  with 
respect  to  dealing  with  old  and  new  projects.  This  river  is  of  such 
importance,  not  only  locally  but  generally,  that  we  are  naturally 
very  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  policy  of  the  committee 
and  to  keep  the  facts  of  the  claims  of  this  river  before  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interject  this  statement  at  this  time? 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  interior  rivers  of 
the  country  ought  to  be  improved,  and  that  the  country  can  well 
expend  any  amount  of  money  which  is  necessary  to  make  them  navi- 
gable, but  upon  this  condition:  That  when  they  are  made  navigable 
they  shall  have  water-borne  commerce,  and  that  all  other  things  that 
are  necessary  to  protect  commerce  must  be  done.  I  do  not  think  that 
appropriations  are  justified  by  Congress  for  making  and  improving 
channels  in  a  navigable  stream  simply  to  reduce  freight  rates  by  rail 
competitive  with  that  river. 

I  think  the  primarv  purpose  is  to  establish  water  transportation  on 
the  river.  I  think  that  is  the  attitude  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
think  this  committee  is,  in  the  slightest  degree,  disinclined  to  improve 
our  interior  rivers.  We  only  insist  that  water-borne  commerce  shall 
follow  as  a  result  of  the  improvements.  To  that  end  we,  or  a  major- 
itv  of  the  committee,  approved  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  several  months  ago,  which  has  been  printed  as  a  committee  docu- 
ment, setting  forth  among  other  things  that  there  must  be  established 
proper  lines  of  water  transportation ;  that,  as  a  general  proposition, 
that  must  be  done  by  private  capital  and  by  corporations  properly 
managed;  that  there  must  be  water  terminals  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  traffic  at  the  point  of  transfer ;  and  that  these  water  termi- 
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Dais  are  not  only  necessary  for  local  traffic,  but  essential  for  through 
traffic,  to  handle  all  traffic  under  traffic  arrangements  between  the 
water  carriers  and  the  railroads,  for  the  movement  of  products  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  rail.  It  is  absolutely  essential  there  and  also 
in  local  traffic. 

So,  answering  the  query  that  was  in  your  mind  at  the  moment,  I 
think  I  have  made  a  fair  presentation  of  the  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  committee.  This  committee  believes  in  water  transporta- 
tion and  wants  to  develop  waterways,  wherever  there  will  follow,  as  a 
consequence,  water-borne  commerce. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  was  not  exactly  what  I  was  referring  to,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  very  pertinent.  Fortunately  I  had  read  the  letter  to 
which  you  refer,  and  I  am  also  in  frequent  conference  with  other 
members,  and  so  was  aware,  at  least  to  a  measurable  extent,  of  the 
views  and  policy  of  the  committee  in  that  respect,  and  I  subscribe 
to  them  most  heartily. 

We  are  not  advised  as  to  the  contemplated  policy  of  the  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  bill,  in  view  of  war  conditions 
and  the  extraordinary  expenses  for  war  purposes:  we  are  not  advised 
as  to  just  how  far  the  committee  would  feel  justified  in  going  in  con- 
sidering any  old  or  new  item  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  perfectly  frank  as  to  that.  This  is  my 
position,  and  I  think  it  is  the  position  of  the  committee :  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  bill  should  be  restricted  to  actual  necessities, 
I  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee,  or  u  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, perhaps  unanimously,  to  agree  to  all  the  recommendations  for 
appropriations  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  both  fcr  mainte- 
nance and  for  the  further  prosecution  of  uncompleted  projects.  As 
to  new  projects,  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  committee  will  be  to  put 
the  burden  upon  any  section  seeking  to  have  the  new  project  adopted, 
to  shew  that  it  is  such  an  acute  and  urgent  necessity  that  it  ought  to 
be  included  in  the  bill  during  the  pendency  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  see.  In  the  light  of  that  situation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  say  just  a  few  words,  in  a  very  general  way,  in  regird  to  the 
Cumberland  River.  As  to  the  lower  Cumberland,  I  think  we  all 
agree  as  to  its  present  status  and  the  present  allowances  that  have 
been  made  and  are  unexpended.  There  is  no  controversy  here  or 
elsewhere  as  to  the  merits  of  that  project,  I  take  it,  nor  as  to  the 
present  supply  of  money  for  its  prosecution.  The  upner  section 
cf  this  river  does  not  ccme  within  the  railway  prohibition  you 
referred  to.  This  section  is  without  anv  railroad  whatever,  so  that 
the  enly  outlet  they  would  have  would  be  through  this  river.  This 
upper  river,  as  it  is  called,  from  Nashville  to  Burnside,  Kv.,  is  from 
320  to  325  miles  in  length.  For  many  years  some  of  us  have  been 
endeavoring  to  explain  the  full  facts  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
Department  of  Engineers,  to  get  them  really  to  grasp  the  extent  of 
all  the  resources  of  that  section.  We  have  always  contended  that 
the  coal  and  timber  of  that  section  wins  very  much,  it  being  the 
largest  hardwood  section  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  need  of  oeing 
wholly  developed.  The  resources  there  are  comparable,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  to  those  of  Alaska,  where  the  Government  is  expending  $10r 
000,000  to  extend  the  railroads.  For  some  time  we  were  unable  to 
impress  these  facts  upon  the  committee. 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  our  contention  in  that  respect, 
some  local  people,  who  had  made  about  $600,000  in  money  by  pri- 
vate exertion,  put  every  dollar  of  that  into  the  construction  of  a  little 
line  of  railroad  projecting  right  through  the  center  of  this  section  to 
the  Cumberland  River,  upon  the  theory,  largely,  that  the  river  would 
be  locked  and  dammed  by  the  time  that  they  got  the  railroad  con- 
structed. They  have  put  in  over  $600,000,  upcn  the  strength  of  the 
every  contention  that  we  have  been  making  for  years,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  recently  taking  over  the  railroads,  notified  them  promptly 
that  they  could  not  under  any  circumstances  agree  to  leave  them 
out,  because  they  were  tapping  one  of  the  most  valuable  coal  and 
timber  localities  in  the  country.  They  have  not  yet  completed  the 
road  half  way  to  the  river.  The  cost  will  be  about  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.  They  have  been  willing  to  put  every  cent  they  had 
into  a  tap  line  with  the  view  to  transporting  the  timber  and  coal, 
outside  of  the  agricultural  products,  of  this  locality.  They  have 
already  sunk  and  developed  some  mines  in  the  outskirts  of  this 
river  district,  where  hitherto  it  had  been  reported  by  the  geologists 
that  there  was  no  coal.  They  found  a  most  valuable  coal  vein  of 
some  4  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  bituminous  coal,  of  course? 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.  If  this  river  had  been  locked  and  dammed  when 
this  war  broke  out,  it  would  have  been  filled  with  barges,  carrying 
down  to  middle  and  western  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  en  down 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  ports,  all  kind  of  coal,  foodstuffs,  and 
lumber,  which  are  supplied  by  these  localities.  As  it  is,  the  people 
everywhere  are  clamoring  for  those  very  products,  and  they  are 
unable  to  get  them  on  account  of  freight  congestion.  That  brings 
home  the  outstanding  and  chief  contention  which  we  have  raised 
for  years  in  this  respect. 

Eecently  the  Government  has  decided  to  expend  $40,000,000  to 
$60,000,000,  as  Mr.  ByrnS  will  tell  you,  for  the  construction  of  a 
powder  plant  on  this  river.  The  very  necessities  which  they  will 
need  are  locked  up  hard  and  fast  just  a  few  miles  above,  where  there 
is  no  rail  or  water  transportation.  Because  of  that  fact  they  will  be 
compelled  to  go  to  Pittsburgh,  or  some  other  distant  region,  for  the 

r*oducts  necessary  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  this  plant, 
do  not  think  that  Congress,  if  it  is  desired  to  develop  this  class  of 
territory — and  I  am  not  emphasizing  the  agricultural  section,  al- 
though it  is  just  as  rich  as  the  richest  agricultural  section  of  our 
friend,  Judge  Booher,  of  Missouri — should  adopt  a  policy  that  would 
retard  its  development.  So  far  as  agricultural  products  are  con- 
cerned, they  do  get  out  a  little  stuff  during  the  seasons  when  condi- 
tions on  the  river  will  permit,  but  they  have  to  sell  it  at  whatever  the 
price  happens  to  be  when  they  ship.  There  is  a  long  list  of  facts 
which  I  will  not  repeat  here,  but  with  which,  I  am  sure,  the  com- 
mittee is  familiar. 

As  to  just  what  the  committee  will  do  during  the  present  emer- 
gency, I  don't  know,  of  course.  This  river,  this  upper  Cumberland 
section,  was  first  adopted  by  Congress  for  improvement  before  the 
lower  section,  because  of  its  tremendous  undeveloped  natural  re- 
sources. That  is  not  a  new  project  at  all.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  projects  with  which  Congress  has  ever  dealt.    It  has  simply 
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not  been  since  completed,  due  to  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
facts.  It  was  discontinued  temporarily  in  1906  because  the  people 
in  the  State,  through  oversight  or  absent-mindedness,  reported  only 
about  one-half  of  the  actual  commerce  on  the  river.  This  is  an  in- 
completed project.  That  is  not  only  supported  by  a  most  powerful 
state  of  facts,  on  its  merits,  but  it  is  an  incompleted  project  in  the 
sense  that  the  Government  commenced  it  away  back  in  the  eighties 
and  proceeded  gradually  to  prosecute  the  work,  as  most  work  has 
been  done;  but,  due  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  local  shippers  in 
reporting  commerce,  it  was  temporarily  discontinued.  It  ought  to 
be  classed  as  an  old  project.  It  really  is  one.  It  can  not  be  properly 
classed  under  the  head  of  new  projects. 

1  realize  that  during  the  war,  while  there  is  such  a  tremendous 
draft  on  the  Treasury,  that  it  would  not  be  contemplated  that  any 
large  appropriation  would  be  made,  that  is  not  absolutely  essential ; 
but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  favorable  report  of  the  Department 
of  Engineers  ought  to  be  adopted  by  Congress,  so  that  this  matter 
will  not  have  to  be  overhauled  again  by  the  Waterways  Commission, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  scrutinized  from  every  possible 
angle  since  1886,  and  approved  on  every  possible  occasion,  except 
in  1906,  when  this  situation  developed  that  I  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  direct  your  attention  to  one  feature  in 
the  report  of  the  engineers?  There  is  a  recommendation  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  that  the  existing  project  be  modified  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  completion  of  the  canalization  of  the  river  between  Locks  7 
and  21  by  the  construction  of  10  locks  and  dams,  Nos.  8  to  17,  in- 
clusive, Lock  21  being  the  eighteenth  of  the  series  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,500,000,  with  $50,000  annually  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance after  construction,  provided  that  the  States,  counties  and 
other  local  agencies  shall  bind  themselves  to  protect  the  United  States 
against  any  and  all  damages  due  to  overflow  and  further  to  be  subject 
to  such  modification  as  may  bs  advisable.. 

The  contention  has  been  made  before  the  committee  that  the  condi- 
tion of  local  cooperation  to  the  extent  of  indemnifying  the  United 
States  against  damage  from  flowage  is  impracticable.  It  appears 
from  a  reading  of  the  full  report  recommending  this  modification 
that  there  is  merit  in  the  recomifiendation  for  local  cooperation,  and 
whatever  objections  there  may  be  to  it  would  arise  probably  out  of 
the  impracticability  of  making  the  contribution.  What  is  your  view 
about  that?  I  ask  that  because,  while  the  committee  may  not  feel 
free  to  adopt  this  modified  project  in  thh  bill,  it  is  a  question  which 
will  confront  the  section  contiguous  to  this  river  and  the  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  when  the  committee  shall  undertake  to  adopt  the 
modified  project. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  of  late  had  this  general  view  in  regard  to  those 
minor  requirements.  The  General  Government  has  taken  over  every 
phase  of  the  navigable  streams  of  the  country.  The  States  and  locali- 
ties have  virtually  nothing  left  in  them  except  the  mere  right  of 
easement,  under  the  new  policy  of  the  General  Government.  I  have 
been  inclined,  in  view  of  that  situation,  to  believe  that  it  is  a  very 
bad  policy  for  the  General  Government,  if  it  finds  that  a  project  is 
worthy  of  improvement,  to  cause  any  complications  or  delay  by  re- 
quirements which,  though  very  minor  as  to  the  amount  involved,  do 
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put  everybody  to  the  trouble  and  delay  of  dealing  with  the  municipal 
governments  and  county  governments  and  State  governments. 

Now,  the  Cumberland  nas  been  locked  and  dammed  up  above 
Nashville  for  about  125  miles.  It  is  through  what  would  be  called 
lowlands,  as  distinguished  from  the  highlands  along  the  river  above 
that  point.  There  has  heretofore  been  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  items  of  damage  arising  which  have  been  found  to  be 
valid,  and  the  amount  is  really  inconsequential.  It  will  be  far  less 
above  lock  No.  7,  because  the  banks  are  higher  up  there.  I  think  it 
is  not  the  best  policy  to  attempt  to  hamstring  such  a  meritorious 

Proposition  as  that  by  this  requirement.  The  project  is  meritorious, 
'he  Government  is  collecting  off  the  people  three  or  four  billion 
dollars  in  taxes,  and  the  States  are  getting  along  with  $360,000,000 
to  $375,0000,000.  When  the  Government  takes  over  a  proposition 
of  this  kind,  the  States  retain  no  benefit,  no  right,  except  practically 
the  mere  right  of  easement.  I  think  under  this  new  view  that  it  is 
bad  policy  to  try  to  put  through  a  waterway  proposition  on  such 
a  qualified  basis  as  is  here  proposed.  I  think  the  Government  should 
take  care  of  the  work.  I  tnink  that  is  good  policy.  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  have  a  very  meritorious  project  here,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  laid  aside  unless  the  localities  agree  to  pay  this 
damage.    That  is  my  honest  conviction  about  it. 

Mr.  Feeab.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Feear.  I  ask  it  because  we  have  discussed  this  before.  The 
chairman  has  spoken  about  the  policy  of  the  committee  from  his  own 
point  of  view,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  would  change  his  statement ; 
but  I  wish  to  state  another  point.  We  have  appropriated  great  sums 
of  money  for  several  projects,  covering  three  rivers.  A  great  deal 
of  money  is  going  into  these  rivers,  and  we  have  established  that 
the  commerce  is  not  measured  anything  like  the  money  that  has  been 
placed  in  these  rivers.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  a  question  of 
fact.  In  the  last  10  years  the  commerce  on  this  river  has  diminished 
about  70  per  cent.  That  is  exclusive  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  timber 
products.  The  sand  was  carried  about  10  miles.  You  speak  about 
timber  as  forming  such  an  important  part  of  the  resources  of  that 
section.  The  report  shows  that  timber  shipments  on  the  river  have 
recently  decreased  to  39,000  tons  or  over  two-thirds.  In  the  engi- 
neers' report  for  1917  the  general  statement  appears  that  the  upper 
Cumberland  has  been  depleted  of  the  best  timber.  They  say  that  the 
best  timber  has  already  been  taken  from  the  upper  Cumberland 
River.  If  that  is  correct,  how  will  there  be  any  increase  in  commerce 
from  the  timber  resources  of  the  upper  Cumberland  ?  We  have  spent 
over  $6,000,000  on  the  Cumberland  River,  and  we  have  received  some- 
thing like  68,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  commerce  for  a  short  haul. 
That  is  taken  from  the  report,  on  page  1206.  We  are  paying  $60,000 
for  annual  maintenance.  On  that  basis,  we  will  be  paying  $1  a  ton 
for  maintenance,  unless  there  is  an  increase  in  commerce,  and  we  will 
have  $6,000,000  in  all.  Under  the  facts  as  stated,  can  it  .be  fairly  said 
that  this  is  a  project  that  calls  for  immediate  improvement? 

Mr.  Hull.  I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with  my  friend,  Mr. 
Frear,  in  his  calculation.  I  made  an  analysis  of  the  figures  and  the 
result  of  my  analysis — this  was  a  year  or  two  ago — was  that  they 
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differed  very  radically  from  those  of  Mr.  Frear.  My  best  answer  to 
the  general  objection  is  this,  and  I  referred  to  that  in  the  beginning, 
that  if  s3ven  or  eight  citizens  of  business  judgment  are  willing  to 
put  every  dollar  they  have  made  during  their  lives — $600,000 — into 
a  little  tap-line  railroad  to  run  out  of  this  section  to  the  river,  and 
if  they  borrow  $600,000  more  to  put  into  it  on  account  of  the  perma- 
nent commerce  which  they  believed  this  road  would  be  the  agency  of 
creating  fcr  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  to  the  river,  in  the  main,  if 
they  are  willing  to  do  that  upon  their  judgment,  based  upon  personal 
observation  of  these  resources,  I  think  it  is  the  most  concrete  and 
complete  answer  I  could  make  to  the  gentleman.  They  know  what  is 
there.  Of  course,  along  the  river  banks  the  best  timber  has  been 
taken.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  the  timber  along  the 
banks  of  this  great  river  is  the  smallest  quantity  in  that  immense 
domain,  which  is  140  to  150  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long.  It  is  tho 
interior  of  that  district  which  we  are  seeking  to  develop. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair.  These  ar^  not  my  figures 
that  I  have  quoted.  They  are  taken  frcm  page  28if0  of  the  present 
engineers'  report. 

Mr.  Hull.  We  both  undertook  to  go  to  the  same  source,  but  we 
differed  in  our  analyses. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  their  analysis,  not  mine. 

Mr.  Hull.  If  I  could  find  the  figures  I  made  in  analyzing  the 
commerce  of  the  upper  and  lower  river,  and  as  to  the  kinds  and 
length  cf  haul  of  the  different  items,  you  would  find  that  they  dif- 
fered very  radically  from  the  conclusion  of  my  friond  from  Wiscon- 
sin.   I  would  be  glad  if  I  can  lccate  them  to  insert  them  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Booher.  There  has  been  something  said  about  sand  and  lum- 
ber. What  is  the  sand  and  lumber  shipped  for?  What  is  it  used 
for?        • 

Mr.  Hull.  It  is  shipped  for  every  necessary  purpose.  It  is  very 
necessary,  f*s  it  is  used  for  a  good  many  commercial  purposes.  I 
have  noticed  that  my  friend  from  Wisconsin  has  treated  lumber  in 
a  rather  unfair  way.     He  has  treated  it  as  if  it  were  rather  unim- 

I^ortant.  I  think  that  even  he  may  live  long  enough  to  realize  that 
umber  will  be  the  most  important  and  the  most  high-priced  and  valu- 
able material  that  will  be  snipped,  whether  over  a  river  or  a  railroad 
line.    It  is  getting  that  way  now. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  want  your  opinion  in  the  record  as  to  that.  What 
are  the  lumber  and  sand  used  for  that  are  shipped  from  this  river  ? 
Is  it  a  bona  fide  article  of  commerce,  or  is  it  used  by  the  people 
after  it  is  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Hull.  Undoubtedly  it  is  an  indispensable  article  of  com- 
merce. That  just  illustrates  this  section  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  the  rule  is  general  where  there  is  no  other  transportation  fa- 
cilities. They  undertook  at  one  time  to  turn  out  every  kind  of 
spokes  and  staves  and  handles  and  crossties  and  other  kinds  of 
lumber  products  and  ship  down  river,  but  they  soon  discovered  that 
unless  there  should  be  regular  periods  of  shipment  or  transportation 
they  could  not  proceed  with  the  business  in  that  section,  and  had  to 
quit. 

Mr.  Booher.  Then  sand  and  lumber  are  considered  by  your  people 
down  there  as  legitimate  articles  of  commerce? 
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Mr.  Hull.  They  are  legitimate  and  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Booheb.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  say.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  habit  down  in  your  country  to  use  sand  for  sand 
bags,  but  they  did  use  them  up  in  my  country.  Now  no  sand  bags 
are  used  in  building  any  kind  of  building.  It  is  done  by  Missouri 
River  or  Key  River  sand.  Yet  we  meet  the  objection  every  once  in 
awhileof  excluding  sand  and  lumber  in  these  calculations.  We  do 
not  build  a  building  entirely  out  of  concrete  or  stone  or  brick.  We 
use  a  great  deal  of  lumber.  It  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  your 
calculations. 

Mr.  Hull.  Undoubtedly  not.  According  to  the  philosophy  of  our 
friend,  Mr.  Frear,  we  should  discontinue  our  railroad  construction 
in  Alaska.  They  had  large  resources  in  that  country,  but  *hey  could 
not  get  their  products  out.  There  could  be  no  commerce  without  the 
railroads.  It  is  the  same  situation  down  here.  The  commerce  is 
locked  up  above  dam  No.  7.  These  locks  come  to  the  railroad,  but 
they  stop  as  do  the  railroads  at  the  very  border  line  of  this  great  do- 
main and  leave  it  without  any  line  of  transportation.  I  think  this 
presents  a  verjr  strong  reason  for  favorable  action  whenever  Congress 
feels  justified  in  dealing  with  the  matters  in  its  class. 

Mr.  Freak.  May  I  aska  question? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  not  presenting  my  own  views  on  the  subject.  I 
am  trying  entirely  to  find  out  your  views.  Do  you  believe  that  on  a 
river  that  has  been  improved  by  the  Government  325  miles,  with 
something  like  $7,000,000  spent  on  improvements,  and  sand  is  hauled 
by  the  owners  10  miles — that  is  what  tnis  report  shows — do  you  think 
that  that  sand  commerce  depends  to  any  considerable  extent  upon 
the  construction  of  this  new  $1,500,000  canalization  dam  proposition? 
Take  the  case  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  my  friend,  Jud^e  Booher, 
has  mentioned.  Do  you  believe  that  where  nine-tenths  of  the  sand 
is  hauled  one-half  a  mile  on  the  Missouri  River  by  the  owners,  that 
that  sand  is  properly  included  in  the  commercial  statistics  of  the 
Missouri  River? 

Mr.  Hull.  If  the  gentleman  would  give  some  thought  and  some 
attention  to  other  articles  that  are  hauled,  and  those  hauled  longer 
distances,  and  give  them  the  same  importance  that  he  seems  to  give 
to  sand,  I  do  not  think  he  would — if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
so — stake  quite  so  much  on  the  sand  proposition ;  but  my  friend  un- 
consciously overlooks  some  of  the  merits  of  the  long  haute  and  the 
large  and  valuable  commerce  which  they  represent. 

Mr.  Frear.  My  questions  arose  from  the  figures  given  in  the  engi- 
neers' report.  I  took  only  the  logs,  not  the  lumber.  These  logs  were 
rafted  down  the  river.  My  information  is  that  the  canalization  of 
rivers,  and  especially  locks  and  dams,  interfere  with,  instead  of  make 
better,  the  movement  of  logs  in  a  stream.  Lumber  men  have  told 
me  that  that  is  their  experience. 

Mr.  Hull.  That  is  a  different  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hull.  The  rafting  business  has  reached  a  stage  where  it  is 
very  damaging  and  very  injurious  to  undertake  to  utilize  a  muddy 
river  to  float  down  all  kinds  of  manufactured  lumber  or  timber. 
There  is  injury  to  it,  and  sometimes  it  is  so  great  that,  except  in 
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eases  of  extreme  necessity  where  the  dangers  and  losses  are  of  neces- 
sity ignored  in  the  face  of  the  necessity,  they  do  not  use  the  river 
or  this  purpose.  It  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  they  do  that. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  rough,  unhewn  loss  would  be  floated  dowa 
the  river,  because  any  other  kind  of  lumber  than  that  would  be 
subject  to  considerable  damage.  A  great  deal  has  been  transported 
in  the  past;  they  put  in  crossties  and  spokes  and  handles — practically 
in  muddy  water — but  to  their  great  injury,  and  floated  tnem  down 
the  river.  That  is  not  a  fair  criterion,  I  think,  to  base  this  matter  on 
at  all. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  when  he  asked  you 
about  sand  and  lumber,  I  think,  did  not  use  tne  word  "  logs "  out 
the  word  "lumber."  The  very  report  from  which  the  gentleman 
read,  on  page  2812,  divides  logs  and  lumber.  It  says  "logs  towed 
in  barges,"  etc.,  and  treats  of  timber  separately.  The  logs  are  rafted 
there,  under  that  head.  The  lumber  is  towed  in  barges.  Then  comes 
another  head — lumber  towed  in  barges  and  lumber  rafted.  So  it  is 
regarded  as  a  different  article  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Hull.  Yes.  I  undertook  to  deal  with  these  distinctions  in 
preparing  my  analysis  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Mr.  Frbar.  Page  2799  I  have  been  reading  from. 

Mr.  Hull.  Mr.  Byrns  is  here  now. 

Mr.  Osborne.  What  is  that  sand  used  for? 

Mr.  Hull.  Perhaps  Mr.  Byrns  can  tell  you  about  that  better  than 
I,  because  it  is  in  his  district  near  Nashville,  and  you  would  probably 
rather  have  him  tell  you,  because  he  knows  more  about  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  DT 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  07  TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  am  going  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
for  only  a  moment.  There  is  nothing  I  feel  that  I  can  add  to  what 
has  been  said.  All  that  Judge  Hull  has  said  is  heartily  indorsed 
by  me,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  it  strongly,  as  I  am  very  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  development  of  the  Cumber- 
land River. 

As  I  understand  the  report  of  the  engineers,  they  have  enough 
money  on  hand  for  next  year  to  carry  on  the  construction  of  Locks 
E  and  F,  which  will  complete  the  lower  Cumberland  River  project, 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the 
lower  Cumberland  River  in  the  next  bill. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman  to  Judge 
Hull  a  moment  ago  with  reference  to  the  views  of  the  committee 
on  the  question  of  the  improvement  of  the  rivers,  that  it  ought  to 
be  looked  at  from  the  standpoint  primarilv  of  water-borne  trans- 
portation rather  than  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of  freight  rates; 
and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  that  the  improvements  which 
have  been  recommended  for  the  Cumberland  River,  or  which  have 
been  made  on  the  Cumberland  River,  have  borne  fruit;  that  the 
money  expended  has  not  been  expended  in  vain.  Take  the  town  of. 
Clarksville,  of  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  lower 
Cumberland  River. 

Only  last  summer  it  purchased  a  boat  to  be  operatedby  the  city. 
It  expects  to  run  that  boat  on  the  lower  Cumberland  river,  its  pri- 
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waary  object  being,  of  course,  to  serve  the  city  of  Clarksville.  The 
citizens  of  Nashville  have  subscribed  quite  a  liberal  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose not  only  of  increasing  the  present  water  terminals  at  Nashville, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  line  of  boats  which  will 
ply  not  only  on  the  lower  Cumberland  but  also  on  the  upper  Cum- 
oerland,  with  the  expectation  that  Congress  is  going  to  complete 
this  work  of  improving  the  Cumberland  River  and  put  it  in  navi- 

fible  condition  the  year  round.  The  trouble  that  my  friend  Mr. 
rear  gets  in  when  he  comes  to  talk  about  the  commerce  as  being  car- 
ried upon  the  lower  Cumberland  River — 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  It  is  the  upper  river  I  am  discussing. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  Cumberland  River.  The  trouble  he  gets  in  is  that 
he  overlooks  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  position  taken  by  Congress 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  this  improvement  was  first  started, 
they  began  the  improvement  of  the  river  at  Nashville,  almost  mid- 
way between  the  mouth  and  the  head  of  navigation.  The  result  has 
been  what  you  might  call  a  still-water  canal.  He  speaks  of  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  325  miles  of  improved  river.  That  is  not  true  at 
the  present  time.  We  hope  to  have  325  miles  in  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two,  when  the  project  on  the  lower  Cumberland  is  completed.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  a  still-water  channel,  with  no  outlet  to 
the  Ohio  River.  Neither  has  it  extended  up  into  those  rich  sections 
of  coal  and  timber  of  which.  Judge  Hull  has  already  spoken. 

I  can  not  add  anything  to  the  knowledge  of  the  committee  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  coal  and  the  amount  of  lumber  and  tim- 
ber that  lies  in  this  upper  section.  As  Judge  Hull  says,  the  trouble 
is  that  all  these  resources  have  been  locked  up,  because  there  is  no 
way  by  which  they  can  be  gotten  to  market.  If  we  had  had  this 
particular  section  improved  during  recent  years,  there  would  have 
Deen  enough  coal  to  supply  the  entire  region — western  Tennessee  and 
western  Kentucky  and  all  the  territory  down  to  the  gulf  ports  on 
the  Mississippi  River.  We  have  been  expecting,  I  am  frank  to  say, 
that  when  the  lower  Cumberland  River  was  completed — and  it  is 
now  practically  completed,  since  we  have  enough  money  almost  to 
complete  it — that  this  committee  would  look  favorably  upon  a  fur- 
ther development  of  the  upper  Cumberland  River,  in  order  to  tap 
this  rich  section.  In  view  of  recent  developments,  I  think  that  the 
improvement  of  this  upper  section  of  the  Cumberland  River  amounts 
now  to  a  governmental  necessity  as  well  as  one  in  the  interest  of 
getting  these  products  to  the  markets.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
War  Department  announced  that  thev  intended  to  establish  a  pow- 
der plant  costing  several  million  dollars^-$45,000,000  to  $60,000.- 
000 — about  16  miles  above  Nashville.  The  land  has  been  purchased, 
the  deeds  have  been  registered,  and  the  question  of  construction  has 
been  turned  over  to  a  gentleman  who  yesterday  stated  he  would  be 
in  Nashville  in  a  week  or  10  days  to  look  over  the  situation,  and  then 
would  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  this  immense  powder 

plant 

Here  are  products  on  the  upper  Cumberland  River  which  will  be 
badly  and  sorely  needed  by  the  Government,  as  Judge  Hull  suggests, 
but  which  are  inaccessible  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  products  are 
now  locked  up  by  want  of  transportation  facilities;  and  it  may  be 
tecessary  because  of  that  fa6t  to  bring  these  products  from  as  far 
*way  as  Pittsburgh,  at  an  immense  cost  to  the  Government 
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I  simply  wanted  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  regard  to  those  facte 
and  to  ask  this  committee  to  look  at  the  proposition  of  improvement, 
realizing  not  only  that  these  are  very  valuable  products  in  which 
the  public  is  interested  but  also  realizing  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment now  needs  these  products  for  its  own  particular  purpose;  for 
this  powder  plant  is  going  to  be  permanent.  It  is  to  be  the  second 
largest  plant  in  the  world.  I  want  to  indorse  very  earnestly  and 
very  heartily  all  that  has  been  said  by  Judge  Hull  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  making  the  improvements  on  this  river  at  the  very 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  Chairman.  Just  this  thought,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  pertinent 
here.  Mr.  Byrns,  I  would  just  like  to  add  this  brief  observation. 
You  and  Judge  Hull  have  certainly  presented  very  clearly  the  com- 
mercial merits  of  the  Cumberland  River;  but  may  I  direct  attention 
to  this  thought;  the  people  have  heretofore,  in  discussing  the  im- 
provement of  rivers,  particularly  our  interior  rivers,  stressed  almost 
exclusively  the  improvement  of  the  river  to  the  neglect  of  some  other  es- 
sentials that  are  necessary  in  order  to  develop  water-borne  commerce, 
that  is  to  say,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  water  transportation  lines 
and  the  necessity  for  providing  adequate  water  terminals  for  the 
quick  and  expeditious  transfer  of  traffic  between  the  water  carriers 
and  the  warehouses  and  these  water  terminals  to  existing  lines  of 
railroads,  in  order  that  the  railrcads  and  water  carriers  may  be  co- 
ordinated and  become  great  through  highways  of  commerce,  leaving 
to  these  waterways  the  business  of  tapping  the  interior  country,  mak- 
ing the  improved  waterway  accessible  to  it. 

That  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  stress  these  other  essen- 
tials has  of  necessity  been  somewhat  reflected  by  us  as  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  in  discussing  the  improvement  of  waterways;  so 
that  the  persons  wTho  are  of  necessity  the  leaders  of  public  thought 
would,  in  a  discussion  with  our  constituents,  direct  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  an  improved  channel  alone  does  not  make  for  water- 
borne  commerce,  but  there  are  other  things  to  be  added,  which  are  of 
necessity,  in  large  degree,  if  not  exclusively,  incumbent  upon  the 
locality  and  the  city  that  would  expedite  the  formation  of  a  more 
intelligent  public  sentiment  and  thereby  help  to  increase  water-borne 
commerce  upon  these  rivers. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  was  to 
meet  that  idea  that  I  stated  that  the  business  men  of  Nashville — I 
was  present  at  one  of  their  meetings  last  fall — have  subscribed  most 
liberally  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  line  of  boats  which  will  ply 
the  upper  Cumberland  and  the  lower  Cumberland,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  water  terminals  at  Nashville.  At  that 
meeting  I  may  say  that  steps  were  taken  to  interest  the  people  in  the 
small  towns  all  along  the  Cumberland  River  and  to  bring  about 
cooperation  on  their  part  with  a  view  to^  providing  proper  terminal 
facilities  at  their  respective  towns  and  villages,  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Frear  lays  down  with  reference  to 
any  particular  river,  so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  until  the  river 
is  improved. 

You  can  not  get  a  line  of  boats  permanently  established  until  the 
improvements  are  made  and  there  is  provided  some  outlet  for  boats 
the  year  around.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the  lower  Cumberland  is 
completely  canalized  there  is  going  to  be  a  decided  showing  with 
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reference  to  increased  commerce.  But,  as  Judge  Hull  has  said,  the 
main  point  now  is  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Cumberland  River, 
because  there  lie  the  rich  products  of  coal  and  timber,  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  outlet  for  all  that  rich  country,  and  there  will  never 
be  until  this  section  is  given  all-the-year-around  navigation. 

Mr.  Fbear.  In  order  to  make  the  record  right,  I  desire  to  quote 
from  page  1203  of  the  engineers'  report,  that  this  project  was  begun 
in  1876.  Let  me  say  I  may  be  the  only  one  who  occupies  the  position 
I  do,  and  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  those  views,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  $50,000,000  may  be  placed  in 
this  river  at  this  point  by  the  Government,  my  thought  is  that  if  this 
is  a  meritorious  project,  we  should  get  commerce  commensurate  with 
the  amount  expended.  From  the  facts  shown  in  the  reports  I  fail 
to  find  that  we  will  get  a  commerce  anywhere  commensurate  with  the 
amount  it  is  proposed  to  expend.  I  quote  from  the  engineers9  re- 
port, on  page  1204,  an  explanation  which  shows  the  impracticability 
of  carrying  on  navigation  on  that  river;  that  is,  to  the  extent  hoped 
for  by  those  who  have  spoken.    The  language  is  as  follows: 

The  extreme  fluctuation  in  the  stage  of  the  river  varies  from  aliout  40  feet 
to  about  63.5  feet  at  different  localities.  Fluctuations  below  extreme  high 
water  are  so  variable  that  it  is  impracticable  to  enter  a  stage  commonly 
referred  on  other  streams  as  ordinary  high  water. 

Now,  that  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  say  this,  that  since 
improving  this  river,  since  1876,  and  since  expending  this  great 
amount  of  money  that  we  have  placed  in  there,  we  find  from  the 
engineers'  report  before  us  that  the  actual  commerce,  taking  out  the 
sand  hauled  10  miles,  has  decreased  70  per  cent.  The  answer  to  that 
is  made,  if  you  will  improve  this  stream  and  complete  terminals, 
that  condition  may  be  remedied.  But  we  have  spent  $100,000,000  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  without  any  result  comensurate  with  the 
amount  expended,  compared  with  what  there  was  30  years  ago,  when 
the  commerce  was  nearly  ten  times  as  large.  What  can  be  gained 
by  the  expenditure  of  $4,500,000  in  these  locks;  that  is,  what  can 
be  pointed  to,  in  the  light  of  this  report,  that  leads  us  to  believe  or 
hope  for  commerce  in  the  future  which  will  bring  a  return  com- 
mensurate for  the  outlay? 

Mr.  Btkns.  We  can  only  judge  of  the  probability  of  what  the 
commerce  will  be  on  that  river  after  it  is  improved,  in  the  light  of 
these  vast  undeveloped  resources  that  have  only  bsen  waiting  for 
transportation  for  their  development.  I  might  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact :  Lock  A,  the  first  lock  on  the  lower  Cumberland,  is  situ- 
ated about  21  miles,  if  I  mistake  not,  north  of  Nashville;  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1904.  There  were  no  further  improvements  on  the  lower 
Cumberland  River  until  1910,  I  believe  it  was,  when  an  appropria- 
tion was  made  for  Lock  B.  That  lock  was  put  in  last  year.  Lock  C 
will  probably  be  in  operation  this  fall.  Up  until  last  year  there  was 
a  section  of  this  river  which  was  what  you  might  call  thr?  central 
part  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  river,  cons;sting  of  about  125 
miles,  extending  from  Lock  A  20  miles  north  of  Nashville,  and  b^low 
Nashville,  to  a  distance  of  about  120  miles  above  Nashville.  That 
is  all  the  improvement  that  had  been  made  up  until  last  vear,  when 
Lock  B  was  opened,  with  the  exception  of  Lock  21  at  the  head  of 
navigation. 
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Mr.  Freak.  They  kept  the  channel  open! 
Mr.  Btrns.  If  tide  gentleman  will  read  from- 


Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  You  are  talking  about  the  canalization 
project? 

Mr.  Btrns.  About  the  canalization  project,  yes;  but  if  the  gentle- 
man will  examine  the  report  he  will  nnd  that  there  are  portions  of 
the  year,  covering  a  period  of  several  months  in  the  summer,  when 
it  is  impossible  to  navigate  that  stream. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true  of  many  rivers,  even  where  they  are 
canalized. 

Mr.  Btrns.  With  these  locks  and  dams  we  will  have  6  feet  of 
navigable  river  the  year  around.  You  can  not  expect  boats  to  go  into 
.a  river  as  a  permanent  line  unless  they  have  some  assurance  that  they 
can  navigate  it  the  year  around ;  and  certainly,  with  the  situation  we 
have  been  in,  so  far  as  the  Cumberland  River  is  concerned,  with  only 
about  125  miles  of  improvement,  you  could  not  expect  any  extension 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  the  same  trouble  with  our  ice  in  the  North. 
It  closes  navigation  for  several  months  annually.  The  boats,  do  not 
necessarily  depend  on  12  months  of  navigation.  They  take  whatever 
mav  be  the  conditions  afforded  bv  the  climate. 

Mr.  Dupre.  The  recommendation  for  the  upper  Cumberland  is 
what  amount? 

Mr.  Frear;  It  calls  for  $4,500,000. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  does  it  say  in  that  report  about  the  amount 
subscribed  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  In  this  report  last  year — the  report  is  that  the  people 
there  should  subscribe  one-half  of  the  amount.  That  report  was 
changed.  They  went  before  the  board — there  were  11  members  of 
Congress  who  presented  a  persuasive  argument  that  changed  the 
report. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  thought  that  was  the  Tennessee  River. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  upper  Cumberland.  There  were  nine  Mem* 
bers  of  the  House  and  two  Senators.  The  report  was  changed — the 
recommendation  first  requiring  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  is  there  in  this  report — does  that  recommend 
anvthipg? 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  report? 

Mr.  Dupre.  The  engineers'  report. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  contribution  now.    It  is  all  wiped  out. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  estimate  of  $5,000  above  Nashville. 
There  is  no  estimate  below  Nashville. 

Mr.  Booher.  In  connection  with  what  I  said,  on  page  1206  of  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  engineers  there  is  this  paragraph  on  the 
effect  of  the  improvement: 

The  completion  of  Lock  No.  21  has  caused  a  reduction  in  freight  rates  of 
about  one-half  within  this  pool  area.  Locks  Nos.  1  to  7  have  caused  a  reduc- 
tion in  railroad  freight  nHes  l>etween  Nnshville  and  Carthage,  115.8  miles,  and 
in  river  freight  rates  between  Nashville  nnd  West  Point,  125.2  miles.  (For 
detailed  statement  see  annual  report  for  1913,  pp.  2480-2481.) 

Mr.  Btrns.  You  will  find,  Mr.  Booher,  a  similar  statement  with 
reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  lower  river  to  Lock  A.  Therm 
has  been  a  statement  of  this  positive  relief  carried  in  the  report  for 
several  years.    Lock  A  was  completed  in  1904. 
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Mr.  Booher.  There  has  been  some  benefit  to  some  people,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  reduction  of  rates.  I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  or  whatever  people  are  responsible  for  better  commerce 
arrangements,  should  take  cognizance  of  such  matters.  Whenever 
you  get  the  commerce,  the  railroads  reduce  the  rates ;  and  you  can  not 
get  the  commerce 

Mr.  Btrns  (interposing).  We  can  not  get  the  commerce  because 
we  haven't  the  transportation  facilities. 

Mr.  Booher.  Reducing  freight  rates  just  at  these  places  does  not 
seem  to  me  right.  When  they  reduce  the  rates  the  people  farther 
away  ought  to  have  the  same  benefit  in  reduced  rates  as  the  people 
living  right  there. 

^  Mr.  Frear.  Is  not  this  true?  When  you  reduce  rates  for  a  par- 
ticular locality,  the  locality  gets  the  benefit,  but  the  railroad  has  to 
make  up  the.  reduction  caused  by  the  benefits  accruing  to  those 
favored  people  through  the  lower  rates.  Reductions  have  to  be  made 
up  by  overcharges  in  other  localities.  For  that  reason  the  railroads 
have  come  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Con- 
gress, asking  for  increased  rates,  generally.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
however,  in  making  these  estimates,  that  was  the  theory  upon  which 
these  improvements  were  recommended — reduction  of  freight  rates 
for  a  particular  locality.  Do  you  believe  it  is  right  or  just  to  favor 
a  particular  locality  by  an  investment  of  Government  money,  when 
the  rates  must  necessarily  benefit  only  the  people  of  a  community  f 

Mr.  Btrns.  The  gentleman  is  assuming  that  the  rates  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Booher  are  too  low. 

Mr.  Frear.  Because  they  are,  absolutely.  The  railroads  have  been 
making  repeated  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  raise  their  rates. 

Mr.  Byrks.  I  think  that  is  an  assumption  that  may  not  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  in  every  case. 

I  could  detain  the  committee  much  longer  than  they  would  be 
willing  to  be  detained,  if  we  went  into  a  discussion  of  freight  rates 
in  my  section  of  the  country.  There  has  been  a  complaint  on  the 
part  of  many  for  a  leng  time  that,  due  to  not  having  any  great  num- 
ber of  competitive  lines  of  railway,  we  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
railroads  which  come  into  Nashville  and  operate  in  that  section  of 
the  State,  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates;  and  the  improvement  over 
the  short  distance  on  the  Cumberland  River  has  been  the  only  factor 
to  which  we  could  appeal  as  an  argument  for  the  lowering  of  the 
freight  rates.  That  is  a  question  however  which  does  not  arise 
here  and  need  not  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  that  reduce  the  rates  30  miles  from  the  river  or 
50  miles  from  the  river,  or  was  that  only  for  a  few  river  points  where 
this  assumed  river  competition  exists? 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  understand  it  has  an  indirect  effect  upon  the  rates, 
as  you  say,  to  30  or  50  miles  from  the  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  Somewhere  that  reduction  has  to  be  made  up,  because 
the  railroads  need  higher  tariffs  at  the  present  time  according  to 

their  contention. 

Mr.  Byrks.  That  may  be  true  of  the  rates  at  the  present  time,  and 
it  is  a  matter  open  to  iiiscussion  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  un- 
reasonably low.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, since  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  know  all  the  facts. 
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Mr.  Dempsey.  Don't  you  think  that  the  transportation  of  freight 
is  of  more  pressing  importance  at  present  than  the  rates  at  which 
it  is  transported  ?  And  should  not  there  be  power  to  regulate  lower 
rates  so  that  transportation  on  water  lines  can  exist  and  live? 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Isn't  it  really  a  transportation  question,  and  not 
one  of  rates  ?  . 

Mr.  Byrns.  Precisely;"  and  that  is  the  proposition  I  wished  to 
present  to  the  committee.  It  is  the  necessity  of  transportation  that 
we  have  down  there  on  the  Cumberland  Eiver  which  demands  this 
continued  improvement. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  suggestion  has  been  taken  up  by  the  chairman, 
let  me  say,  in  regard  to  rates ;  and  the  proposition  is  that  railroads  be 
required  to  raise  their  rates  so  as  to  permit  boat  traffic  to  exist 
upon  the  river  and  to  carry  lower  classes  of  freight  at  a  profit.  Of 
course,  boats  can  not  do  that  where  railroad  competition  exists  as  it 
does  on  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers.  Whether  or  not  that 
theory  will  work  out  for  particular  communities  may  be  another 
question. 

Mr.  Byrns.  In  the  last  analysis,  you  would  absolutely-  stop  im- 
provinff  rivers? 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  no;  just  the  contrary.  The  purpose  is  to  enable 
boats  to  live  on  the  river;  that  is,  to  raise  rates  so  that  the  destruc- 
tive competition  on  traffic  will  not  continue. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  want  to  again  refer  to  the  fact  in  order  to  meet 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  chairman,  that  the  citizens  of  Nashville 
have  taken  hold  of  the  proposition  of  developing  water  terminals, 
and  also  developing  lines  of  transportation  upon  the  Cumberland 
River.  I  do  not  know  just  how  much  they  have  subscribed,  but  it 
mounts  up  to  many  thousands  of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
in  a  line  of  boats  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our  water  ter- 
minals; and  I  feel  that  the  action  and  example  set  by  the  city  of 
Nashville  will  create  a  sentiment  all  along  the  Cumberland  River  to 
take  similar  steps.  The  example  has  already  been  set  by  the  city  of 
Clarksville,  as  I  have  said  before.  When  the  people  understand 
that  this  river  is  going  to  be  improved  and  that  an  outlet  will  be 
provided  for  their  products,  these  terminals  will  be  forthcoming. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  encouraging  feature. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Isn't  it  the  underlying  principle  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act  that  there  shall  be  equality  of  rates  and  that  inequality 
shall  not  be  permitted  ?  And  is  there,  therefore,  any  reason  for  being 
tender  with  the  communities  adjoining  waterways  by  seeing  to  it 
that  they  get  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads — rates  that  are  unequal — 
in  contravention  of  the  underlying  and  basic  principle  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  ? 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  don't  think  there  should  be  the  slightest  tendency 
to  show  any  community  what  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  tender- 
ness. I  don't  think  Congress  is  called  upon  to  do  that.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  the  power,  as  you  say,  and  it  is 
its  purpose,  as  I  understand  it,  to  equalize  rates. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  the  Government  appropriated  this  amount  of 
money,  would  it  be  proper  for  the  Government  to  reduce  its  freight 
rates  for  the  communities  along  the  river  ? 
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Mr.  Demfsey.  We  have  been  talking  about  railroads  and  not 
about  boat  rates.  The  communities  along  the  river  will  get  the 
benefit  of  the  decreased  rate  in  water  transportation  and  not  in  the 
decrease  of  the  rail  rate.    Isn't  that  what  you  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Byrns.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reduction  of  railroad  rates  was  forced  by  reason 
of  the  improvements  made  upon  the  river.  If  that  is  so,  do  you 
claim,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  any  justice  or  right  in  the 
Government's  going  in  there  and  making  this  investment  in  order 
to  bring  down  railroad  rates  along  the  river?  That  is  the  question 
that  brought  up  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  did  not  suggest  it,  I  know. 

Mr.  Byrns.  No.  I  mean  tnat  this  river  should  be  developed  for 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  that  section,  not  only  for  the 
people  who  live  along  that  river  but  or  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  do  not  see  that  because  a  town  is  on  the  river  it 
should  not  get  the  advantage  of  that  fact.  You  gentlemen  all  know 
that  some  cities  and  towns  are  more  advantageously  located  than 
others.  The  fact  that  a  city  is  founded  in  the  interior  is  the  affair 
of  those  who  built  the  city  there  and  the  people  who  live  there ;  and 
if  they  live  in  a  favored  community  where  they  have  the  advantages 
of  both  rail  and  water  transportation,  they  should  be  entitled  to  that 
advantage  in  location. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  this  proposition  the  Government  taxes  the  in- 
dividual to  raise  the  money  with  which  to  improve  this  river.  The 
Government  thereby  taxes  the  individual  who  lives  away  from  the 
community  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  where  this  improvement 
is  to  be  made.  Then  it  tax*»s  the  unbenefitted  taxpayer  again  by 
raising  his  railway  rates.  Why  should  this  be  so?  I  do  not  se^ 
how  you  can  get  away  from  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Byrns.  The  gentleman  is  assuming  that  the  people  in  the  in- 
terior will  derive  no  benefit  from  the  improvement  of  a  river  and  the 
development  of  the  resources  contiguous  thereto. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am*  speaking  purely  of  the  question  of  rates. 

Mr.  Byrns.  I  think  both  questions  have  to  be  considered  together. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  can  see  that  the  other  has  a  relation  to  it,  of  course. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  am  not  talking  about  railway  rates  but  the  rates 
on  the  waterways  themselves;  and  I  wanted  to  point  out  that  the 
reduced  rates  that  would  come  to  communities  situated  upon  the 
waterways  would  be  proper — such  rates  as  would  be  fair  and  reason- 
able as  water  rates. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  question  on  the  Cumberland 
River  project,  we  will  hear  from  Col.  Newcomer. 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harboks, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Thursday,  May  9,  W1H. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  has  been  called  together  to  con- 
sider H.  R.  9927,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  waterway 
from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie,  introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell  of 
Pennsylvania,  reading  as  follows : 

[II.  R.  9927.  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session.) 
A  BILL  To  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  waterway  from  the  Oblo  River  to.  Lake  Erie. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  llouxc  of  RvprvkentntivcH  of  the  I'nited  Statex 
of  America  in  Congress  axxcmhled.  That  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  continuous  navigable  interior  waterway  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  Rivers  and  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  movement  of  munitions  of  war  and 
small  warships,  as  well  as  of  general  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  proceed  with  the  construction,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  a  waterway  from  the  junction  of  the  Ohio 
nnd  Beaver  Rivers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Mahoning  River  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  to  a  point  in  Trumbull  County,  at  Niles.  Ohio,  with  only 
such  departures  from  the  channels  of  said  rivers  as  may  be  necessary  to 
eliminate  unnavigable  curves;  thence  following  generally  the  valley  of  Mosquito 
Creek  to  a  point  in  Trumbull  County  approximately  two  and  five-tenths  miles 
southwest  of  the  village  of  Cortland,  Ohio,  which  point  Is  the  southerly  limit 
of  the  summit  level  of  the  proposed  waterway ;  thence  In  a  course  almost  due 
north  across  said  summit  level  to  a  point  about  two  miles  east  of  Rock  Creek. 
Ohio,  which  point  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  said  summit  level ;  thence  by 
the  valleys  of  the  Grand  River  and  Indian  Creek  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  mouth 
of  Indian  Creek,  on  Lake  Erie,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  together  with  all  such 
branch  canals,  locks,  dams,  tunnels,  aqueducts,  feeders  to  supply  water  from 
any  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  or  water  courses,  docks,  harbors,  reservoirs  for  the 
supply  of  water  for  the  waterway  or  its  feeders,  or  for  the  regulation  of  stream 
flow,  basins,  piers,  quays,  bridges,  viaducts,  sidings,  offices,  lock  houses,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines,  jM»wer  plants,  and  all  other  structures,  appliances, 
or  devices  of  any  and  all  kinds  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for 
the  proper  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  said  waterway  and  the 
utilization  of  the  -surplus  water  that  may  result  from  the  construction  and 
operation  thereof. 

Whenever  the  words  "  waterway  and  appurtenances  "  are  hereafter  used  in 
Ais  act,  they  shall,  unless  otherwise  explained  by  the  context,  be  deemed  to 
refer  to  and  include  the  waterway  and  all  the  works  described  In  this  section. 

The  said  waterway  shall  have  a  depth  of  not  less  than  twelve  feet  over 
miter  sills,  with  locks  having  a  width  of  at  least  fifty-six  feet  and  a  length 
"f  at  least  four  hundred  feet.  The  bottom  width  of  the  waterway  shall  n.>t 
be  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  and  its  surface  width  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  feet. 

Skc.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  empowered,  and 
directed  to  do  or  cause  to  be  done  all  things  necessary  or  proper  for  the  con- 
struction, completion,  and  installation  of  the  said  waterway  and  appurte- 
nances, and  in  the  exercise  of  his  said  authority  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
enter  into  all  such  contracts  and  agreements,  acquire  all  such  materials,  lands, 
.  waters,  property,  and  rights  of  any  and  all  kinds  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  works  herein  authorized. 
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If  the  necessary  materials,  lands,  waters,  property,  or  rights  can  not  be 
acquired  on  reasonable  terms,  then  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  cause  pro- 
ceedings to  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  proper  district  where  the  said  property  or 
rights  are  located  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  by  condemnation  in  perpetuity 
any  materials,  lands,  waters,  rights,  rights  of  way,  highways,  bridges,  buildings, 
structures,  or  other  property  or  rights  of  property,  whether  devoted 'to  a  public 
or  private  use  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  said  waterway 
and  appurtenances;  the  practice,  pleadings,  forms,  and  modes  of  procedure 
in  causes  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  conform  as  near  as 
may  be  to  those  existing  at  the  time  in  like  causes  in  the  courts  of  record 
in  the  State  where  the  proceedings  may  be  instituted  and  there  used  for 
the  condemnation  of  property  for  railroad  purposes. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  also  authorized  to  accept  donations  of  such  ma- 
terials, lands,  waters,  property,  or  rights  of  property  of  any  and  all  kinds  as  he 
is  authorized  to  acquire  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  to  receive  releases 
of  damages  that  may  accrue  in  the  construction,  operation,  or  maintenance 
of  the  works  herein  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  works  herein  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  shall  exercise  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  said  waterway  and  appurtenances,  and  the  said  waterway  shall 
be  open  to  the  use  and  navigation  of  all  suitable  and  proper  vessels  or  otner 
water  craft  upon  fair  and  equal  terms,  conditions,  rates,  tolls,  and  charges; 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  demand  and  to  recover 
from  all  persons  and  things  of  whatsoever  description  transported  upon  or 
using  the  said  waterway  and  appurtenances  just  and  reasonable  charges,  rates, 
and  tolls  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  approved  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  All  such  charges,  rates,  and  tolls  shall  be  equal  to  all 
persons,  vessels,  and  goods  under  certain  classifications  to  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  use,  administration,  and  navigation  of  the  said 
waterway  as  in  his  judgment  the  public  necessity  may  require.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  placed  in  conspicuous  and  appropriate  places  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  public,  and  every  person  and  every  corporation  which  shall 
violate  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on 
conviction  thereof  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within  whose  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  such  offense  may  have  been  committed,  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  imprisonment,  in  the  case  of  a  natural  person, 
not  exceeding  six  months  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Such  rules  and  regu- 
lations may  include  additional  rules  approved  by  the  Lighthouse  Board  for  the 
security  of  navigation,  so  that  all  parties  owning,  occupying,  or  operating 
bridges  over  said  waterway  should  be  required  to  maintain  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, from  sunset  to  sunrise  throughout  the  year,  such  lights  on  their  bridges 
as  may  be  required  for  such  security  of  navigation. 

Sec  5.  That  bridges  and  other  like  structures  for  the  crossing  of  said  water- 
way shall  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War  appertaining  to 
bridges  over  navigable  streams,  and  whenever  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  ap- 
prove plans  for  a  bridge  or  like  structure  for  the  public  accommodation  in  the 
crossing  of  said  waterway,  he  may  in  his  discretion  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  in  his  judgment  are  equitable,  expedient,  and  just  to  the  pub- 
lic grant  to  the  person  or  corporation  owning  such  bridge  a  right  of  way  across 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  either  side  of  and  adjacent  to  said 
waterway,  and  also  the  privilege  of  occupying  so  much  of  said  lands  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  piers,  abutments,  and  other  portions  of  such  bridge  or 
structure  and  approaches. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  $65,000,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  com- 
pleting, and  installing  the  waterway  and  appurtenances  herein  authorized. 

As  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  author  of  the  bill,  I  will  ask  him,  or  some- 
one he  may  designate,  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  gentlemen 
present  will  be  heard.  Perhaps  Mr.  Campbell  would  wi^h  to  make  a 
tew  introductory  remarks. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GUY  E.  CAMPBELL,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee,  the  congestion  that  prevails  throughout  the 
Ohio  Valley,  which  is  affected  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Ship  Canal  as 
proposed  in  this  bill,  is  well  known  throughout  the  country.  As  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads  recently  took  over  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  has  shown  friendliness  to  the  encouragement  of  canal  construc- 
tion, we  deem  it  an  opportune  time  to  press  this  measure,  and  I  would 
like  to  present  to  you  a  man  who  has  studied  all  phases  of  the  canal 
question  and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  it  and  quite  capable 
of  enlightening  the  committee  by  giving  you  information  which  will 
enable  you  to  act  intelligently  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  bill.  I 
will  therefore  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Mr.  W.  H.  Steven- 
son, president  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Board,  and  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
LAKE  ERIE  &  OHIO  RIVER  CANAL  BOARD  AND  MEMBEB  OF  THE 
BOABD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as 
a  preliminary  statement  I  would  like  to  read  the  names  of  the  organi- 
zations represented  here  for  the  information  of  the  committee : 

The  Pittsburgh  City  Council,  represented  by  President  J.  S.  Herron ;  Mr. 
P.  J.  McArdle.  W.  Y.  English,  W.  H.  Robertson,  and  John  H.  Dailey. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  represented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Shaw 
and  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

Allied  Boards  of  Trade  of  Allegheny  County,  represented  by  Dr.  A.  L.  Lewin, 
president. 

County  Commissioners  of  Allegheny  County,  represented  by  Mr.  Gilbert  F. 
Myer. 

Iron  City  Central  Trades  Council,  represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller  and  Mr. 
James  Norton. 

The  Pittsburgh  Commercial  Club,  represented  by  Mr.  J.  Ralph  Park. 

The  Civic  Club  of  Allegheny  County.  They  have  acted  on  this  bill  and  in- 
dorsed it 

The  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board  is  represented  by  Mr.  John  E.  Kane. 

The  Pittsburgh  Harbor  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots"  Association  has 
favorably  passed  upon  this  bill,  but  their  representative  was  unable 
to  come  to-dav. 
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The  Builders'  Exchange  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  Oakland  Board  of  Trade. 
The  Lawrenceville  Board  of  Trade. 
The  North  Side  Federation  of  Boards  of  Trade. 
The  East  Side  Business  Men's  Association  of  East  North  Side. 
Beaver  County  Manufacturers*  Association,  represented  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Beegle. 
The  Beaver  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Reaver  County  Commissioners,  Judge  J.  Sharpe  Wilson. 
Youngstown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representee!  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Adams. 
The  Wheeling  Commercial  Association. 
The  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 

Th<*  We^t  Virginia   Manufacturers,  represented  by  Mr.  William  V.  Follnns- 
Jtee,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  Hiver  Canal  Board. 
The  Ohio  Valley   Improvement  Association. 
The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Operators,  represented  by  Mr.  John  H.  Jones. 
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The  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal  Board  of  Pennsylvania,  represented 
by  W.  H.  Stevenson,  John  E.  Shaw,  \V.  IT.  Folhmsbee,  and  F.  X.  Beegle. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Hiver  Canal  Asso- 
ciation. • 

Col.  H.  W.  Stickle,  United  States  Engineer  officer  at  Pittsburgh. 

These  organizations  have  a  total  membership  of  about  20,000  busi- 
ness men  and  150,000  world ngmen. 

The  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
that  a  letter  was  written  to  President  Wilson  from  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Ohio  River  Canal  Association,  dated  December  11,  1917,  which 
was  by  him  promptly  referred  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
which  in  turn  forwarded  it  to  the  council's  committee  on  inland 
water  transportation.  On  December  15  the  secretary  of  that  com- 
mittee wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal 
Association  as  follows: 

In  connection  with  your  proposals  I  desire  to  say  that  the  claims  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Association  are  well  known  to  this  committee 
as  well  as  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Knffineers,  Cnited  States  Army,  and 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  this 
canal  until  Congress  has  affirmatively  adopted  the  project.  Your  efforts 
should,  therefore,  be  directed  to  secure  from  Congress  such  legislation  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  in  order  that  the  construction  of  your  canal  may  be  begun 
and  pressed  vigorously  to  a  conclusion. 

This  subject  is  as  old  as  the  hills;  it  is  as  old  as  anything  we  know 
about  the  hills  of  western  Pennsylvania,  because  Gen.  George  Wash- 
ington first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal, 
and  as  he  planned  a  route  for  it  substantially  the  same  as  that  now 
selected  the  project  may  well  be  denominated  the  Washington  water- 
way. His  objects  were  to  promote  the  defense  of  the  Nation  in  times 
of  war  and  to  expedite  its  commerce  and  trade  in  times  of  peace. 
These  also  are  the  objects  sought  by  those  who  are  advocating  the 
immediate  construction  of  this  waterway  at  the  present  time. 

Full  details  as  to  the  history,  route,  dimensions,  feasibility,  neces- 
sity, cost  in  normal  times,  probable  traffic,  and  type  and  speed  of 
boats  of  this  proposed  canal,  together  with  a  map,  will  be  found  in 
the  report  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal  Board  of  Penn- 
sylvania, composed  of  prominent  business  men  and  financiers  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  presented  to  Gov.  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh  of  Pennsylvania.*  in  June,  1917,  copies  of  which  are 
herewith  submitted. 

The  canal  will  extend  from  the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Beaver,  about  28  miles  from  Pittsburgh,  thence  by  way  of  the  Beaver 
and  Mahoning  Rivers,  the  valley  of  Mosquito  Creek,  tha  summit 
level  about  27  miles  long,  and  the  valleys  of  Grand  River  and  In- 
dian Creek,  to  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream  on  Lake  Erie  about 
6  miles  west  of  Ashtabula.  The  total  length  of  the  canal  w7ill  be 
101.5  miles.  For  one-half  of  this  distance  the  courses  of  the  Beaver 
and  Mahoning  Rivers  will  be  followed,  with  only  a  few  slight  de- 
partures to  straighten  out  difficult  curves.  There  will  hot  be  more 
than  20  locks,  with  lifts  not  exceeding  30  feet.  The  total  elevation 
to  be  overcome  is  but  327  feet,  or  only  1  foot  more  than  that  on  the 
Welland  canal,  whose  locks  have  a  lift  of  42.5  feet.  The  canal  will 
have  a  minimum  bottom  width  of  140  feet,  a  depth  of  12  feet,  and 
locks  56  bv  400  feet. 
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On  this  map  we  show  you  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  [indicat- 
ing]. It  gives  you  a  general  idea  of  the  continuity  of  water  trans- 
portation throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  trace  the  entire  length  of  the  pro- 
posed canal  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Of  course,  you  know  here  is  Pittsburgh,  located  at 
this  point  [indicating].  We  propose  to  use  the  Beaver  and  Mahon- 
ing Kivers,  up  to  the  canalized  Ohio,  the  valley  of  Mosquito,  the  sum- 
nut  level  about  27  miles  long,  and  the  valleys  of  Grand  River  and 
Indian  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Indian  Creek  on  Lake  Erie,  about  6 
miles  west  of  Ashtabula.  It  is  about  50  miles  from  this  point  to  this 
point  [indicating],  and  the  total  lengtli  of  the  canal  will  be  101.5 
miles.  We  have  another  map  which  will  show  you  more  clearly  in 
detail.  This  map  was  designed  to  show  the  connection  of  the  water- 
way with  the  other  waterways,  not  onlv  west  but  also  bv  way  of  the 
>*ew  York  canal  and  down  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canals,  and  also  down  Chesapeake  Bay,  clear  down  to  the 
Dismal  Swamp  canals,  and  the  inland  waterways  and  canals  of  the 
United  States. 

The  proposed  canal  will  be  emphatically  a  national  waterway,  and 
more  than  that,  it  will  also  be  an  international  one,  for  it  will  con- 
nect the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Great  Lakes  region  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  form  the  last  link  in  a  chain  of 
deep  waterways  reaching  to  32  States  and  Canada,  embracing  the 
Mississippi.  Missouri,  and  Ohio  Rivers  and  their  tributaries,  the 
*ireat  Lakes  and  the  Canadian  canals  and  rivers  connecting  with 
them,  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  the  Hudson  River,  New  York  Har- 
bor, Long  Island  Sound,  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Canals,  the  Delaware 
River,  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays  and  their  connecting 
canal,  the  Dismal  Swamp  or  Drurnmond  Lake,  and  the  other  intra- 
costal  canals  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  It  will  assist  in  afford- 
ing a  safe  interior  waterway  for  the  passage  of  vessels  of  consider- 
able size,  free  from  the  dangers  of  enemy  attack  or  ocean  storms, 
from  New  York  Harbor  and  its  connecting  waterways  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Panama  Canal:  Through  it 
small  warships  and  munitions  of  war  can  be  safely  and  expeditiously 
moved  from  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  Valleys  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  New  York  Harbor. 

This  proposed  canal  will  furnish  a  great,  regular,  and  cheap 
means  of  transporting  the  products  of  the  coal  mines  and  coke  ovens 
and  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  western  Pennsylvania,  south- 
em  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  to  the  Northwest, 
New  York,  arid  New  England  and  for  the  iron  ore  of  Minnesota  to 
the  Ohio  Valley  furnaces.  It  will  furnish  similar  transportation  for 
the  food  products  of  the  Northwest  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Valleys  as  well  as  for  such  products  of  these  valleys  to  the  Great 
Lakes  region,  New  York,  and  New  England.  A  great  traffic  could 
also  be  moved  by  rail  between  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, and  thence  by  water  to  and  from  the  great  Central  West, 
Northwest,  and  Southwest. 
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Here  is  a  point  I  wish  to  emphasize — that  is,  that  this  canal  would 
have  prevented  a  coal  famine.  Had  this  canal  been  in  existence  and 
the  Ohio  River  been  fully  improved  to  below  Louisville  there  would 
have  been  no  coal  famine  in  the  Northwest  or  in  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Valleys,  or  in  Xew  York  and  New  England-  during  the  past 
winter;  nor  would  418  ocean-going  ships  carrying  much-needed  mili- 
tary supplies  have  been  delayed  in  sailing  to  England,  France,  and 
Italy  for  lack  of  fuel,  while  many  others  would  not  have  been  held 
back  for  lack  of  cargoes.  Also  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  iron 
ore  and  coke  at  the  Ohio  Valley  furnaces. 

In  the  year  1916  the  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  transported  from 
the  iron-ore  mines  'to  the  lower  lake  ports  15,000,000  more  tons  of 
ore  than  the  record  of  49,000,000  tons  made  in  1913.  They  should 
have  taken  back  3,000,000  tons  more  of  coal  than  the  record  amount 
of  1913.  Instead  they  carried  back  3,000,000  tons  less  than  that 
record  amount.  Thus  was  created  the  shortage  of  6,000,000  tons  of 
coal  in  the  Northwest,  to  make  up  which  50  per  cent  of  the  freight 
cars  on  some  47  railroads  were  used  for  a  considerable  time.  Subse- 
quently also  they  were  used  to  make  up  a  shortage  of  iron  ore  at  the 
furnaces.  The  employment  of  these  cars  in  this  way  upset  the  entire 
transportation  business  of  the  country.  It  caused  a  shortage  of 
many  raw  and  manufactured  materials  and  of  food,  with  a  conse- 
quent great  rise  in  prices.  The  scarcity  of  coal  caused  much  suffer- 
ing and  largely  enhanced  prices.  Its  scarcity  and  that  of  iron  ore 
greatly  hindered  and  delayed  manufacturing,  especially  of  war  ma- 
terials. 

Now,  there  was  plenty  of  coal  at  the  mines,  but  the  railroads  were 
unable  to  transport  it  to  the  lake  ports  and  the  Northwest.  Also 
there  were  9,000.000  tons  of  iron  ore  at  the  lower  lake  ports  at  the 
close  of  the  lake  season,  but  the  railroads  could  not  bring  it  to  the 
idle  furnaces. 

In  January  24  of  the  57  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  were 
idle  for  lack  of  coal,  iron  ore,  or  coke.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
an  abundance  of  coke  as  well  as  of  iron  ore  and  coal  awaiting  trans- 
portation. 

The  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  with  single  locks  would  be 
capable  of  transporting  38,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and  with  double 
locks  76,000,000  tons,  at  from  one-half  to  one-third  the  cost  on  the 
railroads  and  much  more  regularly  and  expeditiously.  With  it  in 
operation  during  the  last  two  years  all  the  coal  required  in  the 
Northwest  and  New  England  would  have  been  transported  in  time, 
as  would  also  all  the  iron  ore  needed  bv  the  furnaces.  The  railroads 
would  have  been  free  to  transport  other  needed  manufactured  ma- 
terials and  food  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  There  would  have 
been  no  such  shortages  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  articles  as  those  from 
which  the  country  suffered  so  severely  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  prices  would  have  been  very  much  less. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  country,  through  lack  of  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities,  has  during  the  past  two  vears  lost  bv  increased 
prices  and  decreased  output  from  $10,000,000*000  to  $20,000,000,000. 
In  Cleveland  alone  it  was  reported  that  100,000  working  people  were 
out  of  employment  for  lack  of  coal.  Their  first  relief  came  from 
three  vessel  loads  of  coal  brought  from  other  lake  ports,  an  incident 
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which  serves  to  show  most  clearly  how  useful  this  canal  would  be 
to  that  community  and  many  others  like  it  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Cincinnati's  coal  famine  was  only  relieved  by  opening  dams  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  also  on  the  Great  Kanawha  Kiver  and  thus  floating 
down  many  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  in  barges  over  the  unimproved 
portions  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  taking  of  the  water,  however,  from 
the  Great  Kanawha  dams  resulted  in  the  shutting  down  for  a  time 
of  the  coal  mines  on  that  river,  thus  accentuating  the  need  of  the 
completion  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio.  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  the  coal  situation  next  winter  will  be  much  more  acute  than  it 
was  last  winter,  and  these  experiences  that  we  had  last  winter  will 
be  repeated  probably  during  the  time  of  this  war. 

It  is  not  only  the  people  of  the  country,  but  also  the  Government, 
that  have  suffered  from  lack  of  the  transportation  facilities  which 
this  canal  would  afford.  The  great  armor-plate  and  munition  fac- 
tories at  Pittsburgh  and  in  the  Ohio  Valley  generally  could  have 
had  a  much  larger  output  had  they  been  regularly  and  properly 
supplied  with  coal,  iron  ore,  and  coke.  Their  output  could  also  have 
been  much  more  expeditiously  sent  to  the  coast  bv  this  canal.  Last 
November  the  Government  was  able  to  send  several  of  its  new  sub- 
marine chasers  safely  from  Lake  Ontario  to  New  York  harbor 
through  the  partially  completed  New  York  barge  canal,  through 
which  also  passed  large  quantities  of  wheat.  This  New  York  barge 
canal  stops  at  Buffalo,  and,  following  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River 
to  New  York,  there  would  be,  of  course,  a  continuity  of  the  route 
through  our  canal  and  this  Pittsburgh  district.  With  both  these 
canals  in  full  operation  the  Government  war  work  would  be  vastly 
speeded  up  at  the  factories  and  be  expedited  in  its  transmission  to 
the  front. 

It  was  the  canalized  Monongahela  River  which  enabled  the  Pitts- 
burgh war  and  peace  industries  to  keep  busy  during  the  last  two 
years,  for  in  that  period  there  were  25,000,000  tons  of  coal  carried 
on  this  river. 

Mr.  Switzkr.  That  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Stevexsox.  During  the  last  two  years.  You  will  note  the 
difference.  I  mention  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  This 
was  9  cents  as  against  40  cents  on  the  railroads,  and  they  were 
too  busy  and  congested  with  traffic  to  carry  a  single  ton  of  this  fuel. 
There  were  -25,000,000  tons  of  coal  carried,  as  I  said,  from  the  mines 
on  that  stream  to  the  furnaces  and  factories  bordering  on  it  at  a 
cost  of  1)  cents  a  ton  against  40  cents  on  the  railroads,  which  were 
too  congested  with  other  traffic  to  have  carried  a  single  ton  of  this 
fuel.  The  Government  has  spent  less  than  $0,000,000  in  all  upon  the 
Monongahela  Canal,  but  in  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  saved 
in  tolls  alone  on  that  stream  $7,600,000.  But  above  and  beyond  all 
that  the  coal  transported  on  this  canalized  river  has  enabled  the 
output  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars1  worth  of  manu- 
factured material,  including  that  most  vitally  needed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  war  purposes. 
)  It  was  stated  last  year  by  Col.  Edgar  Jadwin,  then  district  United 

'  States  Engineer  officer  at  Pittsburgh,  but  now  in  France,  that  within 
a  few  vears  the  Monongahela  River  would  be  carrying  25,000,000 
toas  of  freight  annually,  or  double  the  amount  carried   in  1917, 
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because  great  Hew  industries  are  now  rising  on  its  banks  and  other 
existing  ones  are  making  arrangements  to  use  its  waiers.  Largv 
coal  operators,  taught  by  the  recent  railroad  congestion  that  they 
can  not  any  longer  rely  exclusively  on  the  railroads  for  transporta- 
tion, are  now  making  arrangements  so  that  they  can  ship  coal  and 
coke  by  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  Rivers. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  make  some  quotations  from  an  ad- 
dress recently  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  H.  W.  Stickle,  United  States 
Engineer  officer  at  Pittsburgh,  before  the  Engineers'  Society  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject,  "  Mononganela  River  Naviga- 
tion," as  follows: 

Pittsburgh's  great  industrial  development  and  her  prestige  as  a  steel  center 
are  due  largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  Monongahela  by  canalization. 
Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  coal  mined  in  the  Monongahela  Valley  is  transported 
to  Pittsburgh  mills  by  water,  and  these  mills,  engaged  principally  in  the  manu- 
facture of  war  material,  depend  on  that  45  per  cent  for  their  continued  o|>era- 
tion. 

Since  the  canalization  of  the  river  the  lowland  has  been  gradually  filled  with 
waste  material  from  the  furnaces  and  is  now  used  for  building  sites  for  the 
extension  of  plants  or  new  works.  Manufacturing  towns  having  no  previous 
existence  have  been  built  along  its  shores,  and  concerns  of  national  reputa- 
tion, such  as  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co..  American  Steel 
&  Wire  Co.,  and  others  producing  immense  quantities  of  raw  and  semifinished 
materials,  are  preparing  to  ship  by  river. 

I  am  still  quoting  Col.  Stickle  : 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  prospective  commerce  I  would  state  that  the  by- 
product plant  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  located  at  Clairton.  when  completed  will 
require  over  22,000,000  tons  of  fuel  i>er  year,  and  this  coal  will  be  moved  from 
mines  in  the  various  pools  with  the  company's  own  boats,  which  are  now 
under  construction.  In  addition  to  the  shipment  of  coal  by  river  to  the  plant 
at  Clairton,  approximately  a  million  tons  a  year  of  beehive  coke  will  be  handled 
by  the  Carnegie  Steel  (Jo.  boats  from  their  coke  plants  in  the  sixth  pool  to 
Monongahela  Valley  plants  and  blast-furnace  plants  on  the  Ohio  River.  They 
further  contemplate  to  handle  such  classes  of  raw  materials  as  pig  iron,  etc., 
between  the  various  plants,  amounting  to  3,000.000  tons  per  year. 

These  quotations  show  very  clearly  what  a  fully  canalized  river 
will  do.  The  Monongahela  runs  into  the  Ohio,  and  the  same  story 
of  increased  shipments  is  now  being  shown  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lattefr  stream,  which  is  fully  improved.  The  La  Belle  Iron  & 
Steel  Co.,  at  Steubenville,  has  been  for  some  time  getting  all  its  coal 
by  river  from  the  Monongahela  Valley  and  has  invested  in  coal  tracts 
in  the  valley. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  they  below  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  About  70  miles.  Now,  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio 
Kiver  Canal  will  simply  afford  an  extension  of  continuous  improved 
navigation  from  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Rivers  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Do  the  Steubenville  furnace  people  use  lake  ore? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  all  of  those  firms  use  the  lake  ore;  Steuben- 
ville and  Wheeling  and  others  use  the  lake  ore. 

It  will  not  only  l>e  a  great  vehicle  for  the  transport  of  coal  from 
these  rivers  to  the  Lakes  but  for  many  millions  of  tons  of  iron  ore 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  river  furnaces.  The  banks  of  the  canal  will 
speedily  be  lined  with  great  industrial  establishments  like  those  on 
the  Monongahela  and  upper  Ohio  Rivers,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
tonnage  on  these  streams  will  be  vastly  increased.    Throughout  the 
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mute  which  we  have  surveyed  for  this  canal  there  are  some  splended 
available  sites  for  manufacturing  concerns  that  would  no  doubt 
take  advantage  of  the  shipping  transportation  which  the  canal 
would  afford. 

From  these  facts  and  the  great  and  constantly  increasing  tonnage 
on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes  there  is  everv 
reason  to  believe  that  the  traffic  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River 
Canal  would  attain  large  proportions  in  a  short  time  after  it« 
opening  under  Government  auspices. 

The  saving  on  38,000,000  tons  of  coal,  iron  ore,  coke,  lumber,  food, 
glass,  and  other  material  carried  on  this  canal  with  single  locks  in  one 
year  would  exceed  $^0,000,000  in  tolls  alone,  but  indirectly  it  would 
save  many  hundreds  of  millions  annually  to  the  people  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would,  if  equipped  with  double  locks,  carry  70.000,000 
tons  and  save  fullv  $50,000,000  in  tolls  alone. in  a  Year.  This  canal 
would  not  alone  be  useful  in  war  time.  After  the  war  the  great  ques- 
tion in  this  country  will  be  cheap  transportation  if  it  is  to  compete 
with  other  countries  for  foreign  as  well  as  for  much  of  our  own 
domestic  trade.  For  this  canal  would  be  the  most  effective  factor 
in  providing  the  cheapest  possible  transportation  from  the  fnterior 
to  the  sea  coast  and  vice  versa. 

The  cost  of  this  canal  in  normal  times  has  been  most  carefully 
estimated  by  competent  engineers  at  $05,000,000;  that  is,  in  normal 
times:  it  would  of  course  cost  more  now.  If  it  were  in  operation  to- 
day the  Government  and  people  would  undoubtedly  consider  it  worth 
manv  times  its  cost.  Now,  the  Government  proposes  to  spend  from 
*900,000,000  to  $-2,000,000,000  to  help  put  the  railroads  in  better  con- 
dition to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country.  This  should 
be  done.  But  it  will  take  from  three  to  five  years  to  spend  this  money 
and  get  the  new  material  and  equipment  required.  Why  not  let 
the  Government  at  the  same  time  expend  one-tenth  of  the  smallest 
of  these  great  sums,  or,  say,  only  $90,000,000,  just  about  double  what 
the  Government  has  authorized  to  improve  a  single  Xew  England 
railroad,  in  building  this  canal  and  improving  the  Ohio  River? 

The  sum  of  $90,000,000,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  the  amount  the  Gov- 
ernment advanced  to  the  railroads  during  the  first  four  months  it 
operated  them. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  agree  with  you  that  if  this  canal  had  been  con- 
structed, especially  if  the  Ohio  River  had  been  further  canalized 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  this  country  at  this  time:  but 
I  have  been  a  little  on  the  anxious  seat  lately  about  the  question  of 
labor  especially,  because  when  our  river  and  harbor  bill  got  over  into 
the  Senate  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  contractors  on  the 
Ohio  would  be  able  to  procure  labor  to  continue  the  construction  of 
the  locks  and  dams  out  there.  I  wrould  like  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  whether  you  believe  that  labor  could  be  secured  at  even  the  prices 
that  prevail  now,  and  whether  or  not  it  would  in  your  judgment 
interfere  with  industries  which  are  directly  concerned  m  manu- 
facturing the  things  and  supplying  the  products  used  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.    I  want  to  get  your  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  will  talte  that  up  more  in  detail  later;  it  comes 
up  in  the  logical  course  of  the  presentation  of  the  question. 
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Mr.  Switzer.  One  of  the  great  arguments  we  will  be  confronted 
with  will  be  this :  Supposing  this  bill  was  reported  out,  one  of  the 
first  things  that  would  be  put  up  to  us  would  be  whether  or  not  we 
would  not  interfere  with  industries,  would  not  take  labor  from  indus- 
tries, used  directly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  we  have  a  large  force  of  labor  supply  in 
the  pro-Germans  and  anti- Americans  in  this  country  that  should  be 
interned  and  put  on  some  Government  work. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  think  that  could  be  done,  myself. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  will  speak  of  that  later  on.  I  "saw  quite  a  large 
number  of  them  working  on  the  Welland  Canal  two  years  ago,  and 
we  ought  to  have  some  very  big  internal  transportation  movements 
so  that  we  can  utilize  these  interned  Germans,  rather  than  taking 
such  good  care  of  them  in  the  internment  camps.  I  will  speak  of 
that  a  little  later  on,  when  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up. 

Within  the  last  few  days  the  Government  has  placed  an  order  for 
70,000  freight  cars,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  from  $170,000,000 
to  $210,000,000,  the  latter  figure  being  nearly  three  times  the  prob- 
able cost  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal.  The  total  capacity 
of  these  cars  would  be  equal  to  the  annual  capacity  of  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Ohio  River  Canal  with  single  locks.  I  understand  that  within 
a  very  short  period  the  Government's  total  order  for  freight  cars  will 
amount  to  $325,000,000.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  I  submit  that 
when  expending  these  enormous  sums  it  should  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  relief  aimed  at  could  be  doubled  by  this  canal  for  a 
fraction  of  that  cost. 

This  work  could  be  done  in  three  years  or  less,  we  are  informed 
by  competent  United  States  Engineers,  if  the  Government  will  under- 
take and  press  it  as  a  war  measure.  The  result  would  at  least  be  a 
doubling  of  the  relief  afforded  by  the  expenditure  on  the  railroads  of 
from  ten  to  twenty  times  the  amount  asked  for  these  waterways  and 
in  practically  the  same  or  even  less  time. 

The  great  use  of  the  canals  and  rivers  of  Europe  by  the  various 
belligerents  in  the  present  war  affords  a  striking  object  lesson  of  the 
need  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  and  the  improved  Ohio 
River.  Those  waterways  have  been  employed  to  carry  large  num- 
bers of  troops  and  vast  quantities  of  munitions  of  war  and  food  sup- 
plies, as  well  as  war  and  hospital  ships.  They  have  also  served  as 
strong  lines  of  defense.  Gen.  Pershing's  perception  of  the  value  of 
the  French  canals  and  rivers  for  war  purposes  has  been  strikingly 
shown  by  his  request  for  the  formation  of  a  regiment  of  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivermen  to  help  operate  boats  and  barges  on  such  canals 
and  rivers,  a  request  which  the  War  Department  approved,  and  such 
a  regiment  is  now  being  organized.  The  Kiel  Canal  virtually  dou- 
bled the  strength  of  the  German  fleet,  and  the  Panama  Canal  has 
rendered  similar  service  for  our  Navy.  The  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River 
Canal  would  enable  the  use  of  many  small  warships  alternately  and 
quickly,  either  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Only  last  week  34  vessels,  aggregating  100,000  tons,  were  enabled 
to  pass  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
canals  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  23  more,  with  a  tonnage  of 
50,000,  will  take  the  same  route  this  month.-    That  is  just  mentioned 
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to  show  how  serviceable  in  this  emergency  the  water  transportation 
of  the  Northwest  is. 

France,  in  the  midst  of  her  terrible  trials,  has  opened  a  new  water- 
way from  the  Rhone  to  Marseilles.  Germany  last  year  voted  $150,- 
000.000  for  new  canals.  It  is  already  reported  that  she  proposes  to 
carry  out  the  long  talked  of  Russian  scheme  of  uniting  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  by  a  great  canal.  The  State  of  New  York  has  spent 
$150,000,000  on  her  barge  canal,  which  will  be  fully  completed  in 
May.  1918.  The  proposed  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  will  cost 
very  much  less  than  this  amount  and  will  have  more  tonnage  to 
draw  upon  than  the  combined  traffic  of  the  Panama,  Suez,  Kiel, 
Manchester,  and  New  "York  Barge  Canals,  which  cost  altogether 
more  than  $1,200,000,000. 

As  improved  waterways  always  increase  business  on  railroads,  the 
Government  when  expending  great  sums  on  the  latter  should  safe- 
guard itself  by  at  the  same  time  bettering  the  former  at  a  small  cost. 
If  the  Government  will  undertake  the  work  on  this  canal  it  can 
be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army  have  already  passed  upon  its  feasibility, 
necessity,  and  advantages,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  expert  civic 
waterway  engineers  of  the  Nation.  The  National  Waterways  Com- 
mission some  years  aero  approved  of  the  project.  Therefore  there 
need  not  be  the  usual  cfelays  of  peaceful  times  in  beginning  the  work. 
This  canal,  as  has  been  shown,  being  an  immediate  national  neces- 
sity, should  be  undertaken  at  once  hy  the  National  Government. 
Just  as  the  Government  has,  by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  war  and 
the  necessity  for  quick  action  taken  over  the  railroads  and  the  ocean 
and  Great  Lakes  waterways,  so  now  similar  conditions  require  that 
instead  of  the  counties  and  States  of  the  canal  district  trying  to  con- 
struct this  canal,  something  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  until  the 
war  was  over,  the  Government  should  undertake  the  task  at  once 
and  finish  it  in  three  years  or  less. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  before  the  war 
was  five  years.  This  took  into  consideration  legal  delays  of  about 
two  years.  But,  as  you  know,  we  are  doing  things  radically  different 
and  much  quicker  now.  If  the  Government  undertook  the  work 
there  would  be  no  legal  delays  because  of  disputes  over  rights  of  way, 
etc.  In  France  our  engineers  have  built  a  port  in  10  months  which 
would  originally  have  taken  3^  to  5  years.  At  the  same  time  they 
built  a  350-mile  railroad  with  four  tracks,  equal  to  a  single-track 
road  from  New  York  to  Omaha,  which  in  peace  times  would  have 
taken  5  to  10  years.  A  5,500-ton  vessel  wTas  launched  at  Camden  this 
week  in  27  days  and  will  be  completed  in  15  additional  days.  The 
Government  could  commandeer  both  material  and  labor  for  the 
canal.  In  Canada  I  saw  800  German  internes  working  two  years 
ago  on  the  Welland  Canal,  taking  the  places  of  an  equal  number  of 
Canadians  who  had  gone  to  the  front. 

The  Government  should  take  full  control,  not  only  of  this  pro- 
posed canal,  but  of  all  other  existing  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  seeing  that  the  traffic  on  all  waterways  is  closely 
coordinated  with  that  on  the  railroads.  The  lack  of  such  coordina- 
tion during  and  prior  to  the  last  two  years  resulted  in  large  amounts 
of  coal  and  other  material  remaining  in  cars  undelivered  for  long 
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periods,  or  on  wharves  and  in  warehouses  unmoved,  thus  contribut- 
ing to  the  general  distress  and  inconvenience  of  the  people. 

I  am  informed  that  for  vears  the  railroads,  when  mine  owners 
wrho  grew  impatient  with  failure  to  get  cars  ordered  river  barges,  im- 
mediately sent  cars  which  the  operators  foolishly  loaded  instead  of 
the  barges,  only  to  have  these  cars  stand  for  days  and  weeks  on 
sidings  undelivered.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  told  of  a  steamboat 
company  having  two  boats,  but  which  is  only  employing  one  and 
refusing  much  freight  for  fear  that  it  would  have  to  reduce  its  too 
high  rates.  At  the  same  time  there  is  said  to  be  business  enough  to 
employ  three  boats. 

The  nation-wide  need  of  the  Lake  Erie  &'  Ohio  River  Canal  has 
been  shown,  but  it  will  also  have  a  special  value  to  particular  sections. 

The  people  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Valleys  will  find  in  the 
canal  a  great  boon,  for  it  will  assure  to  them  cheap  and  reliable  con-, 
nections  with  the  Great  Lakes  region,  New  York,  New  England,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  generally  by  a  safe  interior  waterway.  They  can 
send  their  coal  and  manufactured  and  food  products  by  this  crinal 
from  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  Evansville, 
Louisville.  Cincinnati,  Wheeling,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  receive  back 
over  it  the  iron  ore,  food,  and  goods  they  want  from  Duluth,  Detroit, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Xew  York.  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore,  as  well  as  from  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

The  great  Government  armor  plate  and  other  plants  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  will  be  particularly  benefited  by  this  canal,  as  through  it 
they  can  get  their  iron  ore  cheaply  and  send  their  products  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  in  safety.  Ex-Gov.  William  A.  MacCorkle.  of 
Charleston,  in  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pitts- 
burgh, on  October  31,  1916,  showed  this  clearly  when,  in  speaking  of 
this  canal,  he  said : 

How  vital  it  is  to  this  country  at  large  can  be  seen  at  n  glance.  The  Ohio 
River  will  be  canalized  within  a  few  years,  and  an  equal  and  uniform  depth 
will  obtain  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Pittsburgh.  Within  a  few  years 
vast  progress  will  be  made  as  to  transshipment  of  cargoes,  and  this  river  ami 
the  Lakes  will  be  directly  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  South,  the 
Southwest,  the  great  middle  territory,  the  Northwest,  control  this  country 
and  its  votes  can  settle  any  question  that  it  may  desire. 

We  can  not  understand  how  anyone  living  within  this  region  can  do  other- 
wise than  vote  for  the  placing  of  this  burden  upon  the  whole  people  rather 
than  on  this  section.  It  is  not  a  burden  which  should  be  carried  alone  by 
you,  but  by  reason  of  its  wonderful  importance  to  the  whole  country  it  should 
be  carried  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  it  will  be 
cheerfully  borne  and  that  Congress  will  readily  vote  the  money  necessary  for 
the  joining  together  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Ohio  River,  thus  utilizing  to 
a  greater  extent  than  ever  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  spent  upon  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  by  the  National  Government. 

The  great  reservoirs  of  the  canal  would  prove  of  value  in  aiding 
in  protecting  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  from  floods,  and  also 
in  supplying  water  to  the  Ohio  River  dams  in  time  of  drought.  The 
Government  could  also  derive  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  water 
power  w  hich  could  be  developed  from  these  reservoirs,  the  canal 
feeders,  and  the  canal  dams  and  locks. 

The  Great  Lakes  region  will  be  particularly  benefited  bv  this  canal. 
Its  people  will  get  a  sure  and  cheap  supply  of  coal  and  the  food  and 
other  materials  they  need  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  at 
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much  less  cost  than  at  present,  and  will  be  able  to  send  their  iron 
ore,  food,  and  other  products  regularly  and  cheapl}*  to  these  valleys. 
The  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes  need  the  canal  even  more  than  Pitts- 
burgh, for  they  will  require  it  to  get  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  by  a  safe  interior  waterway,  while 
Pittsburgh  does  not  need  the  canal  for  this  purpose. 

You  can  see  the  route  they  would  take  to  the  Gulf  [indicating]. 
It  is  a  historic  fact  that  in  early  colonial  times,  just  about  the  time 
they  had  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  western  Pennsylvania,  in  taking 
the  grain  to  New  York  it  was  taken  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Riverb  and  up  to  New  York  by  way  of  boats  built  on  the  Mononga- 
hela  River.  It  took  so  long,  however,  that  it  was  very  good  whiskey 
when  it  arrived.    But  it  is  not  a  new  route  for  taking  material  inland. 

The  New  Y'ork  and  Xew  England  section  will  also  largely  benefit 
from  this  canal.  With  it  and  the  Xew  York  Barge  Canal  in  opera- 
tion its  people  will  be  forever  freed  from  the  danger  of  the  repetition 
of  the  coal  famine  of  the  last  winter,  and  will  be  assured  of  a  cheaper 
and  more  regular  supply  of  this  necessary  material.  Gen.  W.  W. 
Wotherspoon,  superintendent  of  public  work^  of  Xew  York,  esti- 
mates that  the  barge  canal,  operated  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
railroads,  would  save  the  people  of  Xew  York  $11,000,000  a  year. 
But  with  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  Kiver  Canal  in  operation  it  is  certain 
this  saving  would  be  doubled.  Bituminous  coal  could  be  taken 
by  these  two  canals  and  Lake  Erie  direct  from  the  mines  to  all  sec- 
tions of  Xew  York  near  the  barge  canal  ancj  the  Hudson  River,  and 
also  to  Xew  England  by  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 
The  products  of  Xew  York  and  Xew  England  could  similarly  be  sent 
more  cheaply  and  regularly  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  by 
the  proposed  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal. 

When  the  intracoastal  system  of  canals  is  completed  the  coal  and 
other  products  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  can  be  carried 
through  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  and  across  Xew  Jersey 
to  Philadelphia,  and  thence  to  Baltimore,  Washington,  Xorfolk,  and 
farther  south,  and  these  communities  can  in  turn  send  their  output 
to  the  interior  of  the  country. 

It  is  feared  in  some  quarters  that  the  employment  of  men  and  use 
of  material  to  build  this  canal  would  interfere  with  the  Government's 
war  work:  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  its  construction 
would  expedite  that  work.  Certainly  it  would  appear  obvious  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  comparatively  small  sum  required  for  material 
and  labor  to  provide  adequate  transportation  by  water,  which  would 
insure  the  regular  and  full  output  of  and  transportation  of  war  mate- 
rial, would  not  interfere  with  the  Government  use  of  our  industries 
nearly  as  much  as  the  expenditure  of  from  10  to  20  times  that  amount 
on  labor  and  material  to  achieve  the  same  result  in  the  same  time  by 
the  improvement  of  our  railroads.  As  was  said  before,  why  not  em- 
ploy these  same  agencies  together  and  double  the  results  in  the  same 
period  at  but  a  small  additional  expense  ? 

Again,  it  is  not  evident  to  some  few*  persons  why  the  building  of 
the  canal  would  be  a  war  measure;  but  this  point  has  been  already 
fully  elucidated.  Any  project  that  will  largely  increase  our  trans- 
portation facilities  and  thus  insure  the  full  and  regular  output  and 
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prompt  transfer  to  the  battle  front  of  war  material  must  certainly 
be  regarded  as  a  most  important  war  measure. 

Viewing  the  estimated  loss  of  $10,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000 
occasioned  during  the  last  two  years  because  of  inadequate  trans- 
portation, the  great  suffering  accruing  therefrom,  and  the  delay  in 
the  output  and  transportation  of  war  material,  the  small  cost  of  this 
canal,  compared  with  the  great  results  which  would  follow  from  its 
construction,  both  in  times  of  war  and  peace,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  justify  the  immediate  appropriation  of  the  necessary  money  by 
Congress. 

The  need  of  this  canal  in  time  of  peace  has  been  mentioned  because 
past  experience  has  clearly  shown  every  succeeding  period  of  pros- 
perity brings  a  great  congestion  of  tne  railroads,  for  which  the 
waterways,  which  in  their  very  inadequately  improved  state,  carried 
in  1916,  376,000,000  tons  of  freight,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  9,400,000 
.40-ton  railroad  cars,  or  four  times  as  many  as  the  railroads  now 
own,  alone  offer  any  substantial  relief.  In  this  connection  it  is  per- 
tinent to  quote  from  an  article  entitled,  "Nation's  canals  may  end 
freight  jam,"  by  S.  C.  Mead,  secretary  of  the  Merchants  Association 
of  New  York,  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  Sunday,  March  17, 
1918,  which  says: 

The  breakdown  of  the  railroad  service  began  to  be  felt  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  It  is  not  a  result  of  our  participation  in  the  struggle. 
The  truth  is  that  east  of  he  Mississippi  River  he  railroads  can  not  meet  com- 
mercial needs  for  transportation.  How  short-sighted  it  is  to  depend  upon  this 
single  means  of  transportation  has  recently  been  demonstrated  twice;  first, 
when  the  railroad  brotherhoods  threatened  to  tie  up  the  roads  in  1916,  and 
again  when  the  necessity  for  moving  war  freight  paralyzed  them. 

I  quote  James  J.  Hill,  who  seemed  to  have  a  vision  of  waterways 
that  very  few  railroad  men  had.  Before  he  died  he  expressed  him- 
self in  this  way :  He  declared  at  that  time  it  would  require  the  ex- 
penditure within  the  then  ensuing  five  years  of  $5,500,000,000  on 
the  railroads  of  the  country  to  enable  them  to  transport  its  business 
properly,  while  the  expenditure  of  but  ohe-eleventh  of  that  sum, 
or  $500,000,000  judiciously  upon  the  waterways  would  give  greater 
relief  to  the  railroads  and  tne  people. 

While  it  is  desirable  and  necessary  to  build  many  ships,  yet  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  if  they  are  to  be  fully  and  promptly  loaded 
with  war  material  in  time  of  hostilities  and  with  the  ordinary  arti- 
cles of  commerce  in  times  of  peace  it  will  be  requisite  that  our  fur- 
naces and  factories  be  kept  busy  in  producing  such  material  and  arti- 
cles, and  that  their  output  and  that  of  our  farms  be  regularly  and 
speedily  transported  to  the  ocean  front.  Otherwise  many  of  our 
ocean  ships  will  be  idle  and  the  sailing  of  others  be  greatly  delayed. 
To  aid  in  preventing  such  results  we  must  have  deep  waterway  con- 
nection between  the  mines  and  the  furnaces  and  factories,  and  from 
the  latter  and  the  farms  to  the  seacoast. 

Aft°r  the  war  our  people  will  have  to  live  as  economically  as  they 
can  for  a  long  period  in  order  to  bear  the  great  burden  imposed  by 
the  corflict  and  to  recoup  their  losses,  and  the  cheapest  possible  trans- 
portation of  the  necessities  of  life,  including  food,  clothing,  and 
buiMirg  n  ater^al,  will  be  a  most  important  aid  to  that  end,  and 
such  transportation  can  only  be  assured  by  the  greatest  possible  use  of 
our  internal  waterways.     Even  now  there  is  great  fear  of  another 
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coal.  coke,  and  iron-ore  famine  next  winter,  while  tobacco,  wool, 
lumber,  food,  and  other  necessaries  can  not  be  promptly  moved  for 
lack  of  transportation. 

On  April  28  the  National  Coal  Association  issued  a  strong  state- 
ment, in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  said : 

Opinions  of  operators  in  the  preat  producing  area  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  furnishes  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  bituminous  coal,  re- 
quested by  the  National  Coal  Association,  are  almost  unanimously  to  the  effect 
that  the  coal  shortage  next  winter  will  be  worse  than  that  of  last  winter  un- 
less the  mines  are  furnished  sufficient  cars  to  enable  them  to  increase  materially 
their  present  rate  of  production. 

Operators  in  Pennsylvania  fields  inform  the  National  Coal  Association  that 
it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  coal  shortage  this  next  winter  will  be 
worse  than  last.  Car  shortage  Is  at  present  the  main  factor  limiting  the  pro- 
duction. Lack  of  steady  work,  due  to  the  car  shortage,  has  driven  labor  away 
from  the  mines,  and  the  present  prospect  is  that  both  labor  shortage  and  car 
shortage  will  be  serious  factors  this  fall. 

Our  canal  would  afford  regular  transportation  for  from  20,000,000 
to  40.000,000  more  tons  of  coal  per  year.  It  would  reduce  greatly  both 
the  car  shortage  and  the  labor  shortage,  both  of  which  I  believe  will 
steadily  grow  worse.  There  is  abundant  evidence  on  every  hand  that 
the  railroads,  notwithstanding  the  Government  aid  and  adminis- 
tration, are  facing  their  greatest  problems  in  the  next  three  to  five 
years. 

Let  is  not  therefore  be  pennv-wise  and  pound-foolish.  Let  is  not 
longer  procrastinate.  By  spending  $80,000,000  or  $90,000,000  now 
on  this  canal  and  the  Ohio  River  we  can  give  as  much  relief  in  the 
same  time  as  by  spending  10  to  20  times  that  amunt  on  the  rail- 
roads. By  doing  so  we  will  save  billions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of 
precious  lives  and  will  greatly  expedite  the  transportation  of  our 
soldiers  and  their  supplies  to  the  front. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Suppose  while  the  canal  construction  is  under 
^ay.  peace  is  declared,  what  then?  Then,  as  I  have  intimated,  the 
canal  will  be  needed  for  the  commercial  war  that  will  follow  peace. 
But  further  than  that  it  will  serve  as  a  great  factor  in  aiding  in 
the  readjustment  of  labor  conditions  which  will  follow  peace,  when 
millions  of  soldiers  will  return  home  to  find  their  places  taken  by 
older  and  younger  men  and  women. 

You  will  remember  this  problem  presented  itself  in  a  considerably 
less  degree  after  the  Civil  War.  Then  it  was  met  by  the  fact  that  a 
multitude  o^  men  found  employment  in  building  the  great  Pacific 
railroads,  which  were  only  possible  by  the  Government's  action  in 
making  great  land  gifts  to  their  projectors.  Other  multitudes  of 
returning  soldiers  found  work  and  homes  in  developing  our  then 
infant  steel  industries  and  in  taking  up  millions  of  acres,  then  but 
not  now  available,  for  homesteads  in  the  West. 

Many  soldiers  of  the  present  war  would  find  work  in  completing 
this  canal  and  in  building  and  operating  the  boats  to  ply  on  it  and 
in  the  many  great  new  industries  which  are  sure  to  spring  up  on  its 
banks.  So  if  the  war  ends  before  the  canal  is  opened  it  will  still 
speedily  repay  many  times  its  cost  in  the  days  of  peace,  which  I 
pray  earnestly  may  not  be  far  distant.  But  we  do  not  know  when 
peace  will  come,  and  because  we  do  not  is  no  more  reason  for  not 
undertaking  this  canal  as  a  war  measure  than  that  we  should  curtail 
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our  expenditures  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  ships  for  fear  that 
peace  may  come  before  much  of  these  can  be  used. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  supreme  and  vital  importance  of  ade- 
quate transportation  as  a  factor  in  winning  this  war — a  factor  that  is 
needed  to  insure  the  steady  and  fullest  operation  of  great  war  mate- 
rial industries  and  the  regular  and  speedy  transfer  of  their  output  to 
the  battle  front — and  considering  also  the  need  of  this  factor  in  our 
after-the-war  trade  and  commerce  and  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living 
of  our  own  people,  and  also  in  saving  them  from  great  suffering 
because  of  coal  and  other  shortage,  it  is  felt  that  at  this  time  no 
similar  sum  could  be  expended  to  such  great  advantage  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  laying  out  of  the  amount  required  to  construct  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal,  which  may  furnish  the  last  link 
needed  to  provide  the  transportation  which  will  win  the  war. 

The  principal  points  made  in  the  foregoing  argument  were  briefly 
given  in  a  letter  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  from  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Ohio  River  Canal  Association,  dated  December  11,  1917,  which  was 
by  him  promptly  referred  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which 
in  turn  forwarded  it  to  the  council's  committee  on  inland  water 
transportation.  On  December  15  the  secretary  of  that  committee 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Asso- 
ciation as  follows : 

In  connection  with  your  proposals  I  desire  to  say  that  the  claims  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Association  are  well  known  to  this  committee  as  well 
as  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  that  there  Is 
no  possibility  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  this  canal  until 
Congress  has  affirmatively  adopted  the  project.  Your  efforts  should,  therefore, 
be  directed  to  secure  from  Congress  such  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
in  order  that  the  construction  of  your  canal  may.  be  begun  and  pressed 
vigorously  to  a  conclusion. 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  above  and  after  consultation  with 
United  States  Engineer  officers  and  other  public  officials  and  most 
careful  consideration,  the  bill  was  prepared  providing  for  the  con- 
struction by  the  Government  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal 
as  a  war  measure,  which  was  introduced  into  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  by  Hon.  Guy  E.  Campbell,  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Congress  passed  an  act  approved 
June  30,  1906,  incorporating  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Ship  Canal 
Co.,  based  upon  the  general  idea  that  the  proposed  corporation 
would  organize  and  that  it  would  construct  this  canal  through  sub- 
scriptions to  its  stock,  the  issuing  of  bonds,  and  it  provided  for  a 
minimum  depth  of  12  feet;  and  there  was  a  further  proviso  that 
at  the  end  of  50  years  the  Government  might  take  it  over  at  an  agreed 
price.    Was  that  company  ever  organized  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  preliminary  organization  was  just  at  the 
great  depression  of  that  time.  At  that  time  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  secure  the  capital  to  go  on  with  that  company,  and  the  plan  was 
given  up.  Then  the  plan  that  followed  that  was  to  have  the  States, 
the  counties  bordering  the  canal,  and  those  that  were  affected  and 
benefited,  to  complete  the  canal.  That  plan  has  been  before  the 
people  or  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio  for  several  years. 
A  complete  survey  has  been  made;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  $200,000  in  making  a  complete  survey  and  in  assuring  the  in- 
vestigators that  this  problem  was  feasible. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  report  that  you  could 
leave  with  the  committee  for  its  files? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  that  report  for  you  here,  which 
we  will  leave  with  your  committee.  This  is  the  final  report  of  the 
committee,  and  this  report  was  made  to  Gov.  Brumbaugh,  covering 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  construction.  We  also  mention  the  Army 
officers  that  have  indorsed  this  project.  Gen.  Abbott,  a  member  of  the 
Panama  Commission,  and  L.  M.  Haupt,  a  member  of  the  Xicaraguan 
Commission,  and  Col.  Xewcomer.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  this 
report,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  it  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  controlling  difficulties  which  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  construct  this  canal  through 
private  capital? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  You  mean  that  original  proposition? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  was  the  scarcity  of  money  at  that  time,  the  de- 
pression of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  proposed  that  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  or  subdivisions  of  those  States,  should  issue  bonds  and 
subscribe  to  the  cost  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  in  that  plan,  no;  that  was  not  considered  in 
that  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  discussed  and  is  it  deemed  prac- 
ticable? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  idea  was  in  considering  the  canal  from  the 
standpoint  of  benefiting  the  counties  contiguous  to  it,  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  authorized  these 
counties  to  issue  bonds  to  provide  the  funds  for  completing  the  canal. 
But  no  steps  have  been  taKen,  because  the  report  has  only  been  com- 
pleted, and  no  steps  have  been  taken  along  that  line  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  from  some  source  that  there  were  some 
provisions  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  of  Ohio, 
which  would  prevent  those  counties  or  subdivisions  from  voting  the 
public  credit  for  the  construction  of  this  canal.  Are  vou  informed  as 
to  that  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  true,  but  we  have  special  legislation  author- 
izing the  counties  to  issue  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  obstacle  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  would  prevent  the  legislature  from  giving  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  has  been  very  carefully  looked  over  by  our 
attorneys,  and  they  have  decided  that  we  are  constitutionally  on  safe 
ground  if  the  indebtedness  is  assumed  by  all  the  counties  that  are 
Benefited. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  question  has  been  looked  into  very  carefully 
by  our  attorneys,  and  we  believe  we  have  had  corrective  legislation 
in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  to  cover  the  same  point. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  this  bill  pending  before  the  committee 
introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell,  it  does  not  provide  for  local  coopera- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  to  any 
extent  Has  consideration  been  given  to  the  question  of  cooperat  ion, 
and  has  any  conclusion  been  reached? 
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our  expenditures  for  arms  and  ammunition  and  ships  for  fear  that 
peace  may  come  before  much  of  these  can  be  used. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  supreme  and  vital  importance  of  ade- 
quate transportation  as  a  factor  in  winning  this  war — a  factor  that  is 
needed  to  insure  the  steady  and  fullest  operation  of  great  war  mate- 
rial industries  and  the  regular  and  speedy  transfer  of  their  output  to 
the  battle  front — and  considering  also  the  need  of  this  factor  in  our 
after -the-war  trade  and  commerce  and  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living 
of  our  own  people,  and  also  in  saving  them  from  great  suffering 
because  of  coal  and  other  shortage,  it  is  felt  that  at  this  time  no 
similar  sum  could  be  expended  to  such  great  advantage  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  the  laying  out  of  the  amount  required  to  construct  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal,  which  may  furnish  the  last  link 
needed  to  provide  the  transportation  which  will  win  the  war. 

The  principal  points  made  in  the  foregoing  argument  were  briefly 

S"  ven  in  a  letter  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  from  the  Lake  Erie  & 
hio  River  Canal  Association,  dated  December  11,  1917,  which  was 
by  him  promptly  referred  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which 
in  turn  forwarded  it  to  the  council's  committee  on  inland  water 
transportation.  On  December  15  the  secretary  of  that  committee 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Asso- 
ciation as  follows : 

In  connection  with  your  proposals  I  desire  to  say  that  the  claims  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Association  are  well  known  to  this  committee  as  well 
as  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and  that  there  is 
no  possibility  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  this  canal  until 
Congress  has  affirmatively  adopted  the  project.  Your  efforts  should,  therefore, 
be  directed  to  secure  from  Congress  such  legislation  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
in  order  that  the  construction  of  your  canal  may.  be  begun  and  pressed 
vigorously  to  a  conclusion. 

Following  the  receipt  of  the  above  and  after  consultation  with 
United  States  Engineer  officers  and  other  public  officials  and  most 
careful  consideration,  the  bill  was  prepared  providing  for  the  con- 
struction by  the  Government  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal 
as  a  war  measure,  which  was  introduced  into  the  National  House  of 
Representatives  by  Hon.  Guy  E.  Campbell,  of  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Stevenson,  Congress  passed  an  act  approved 
June  30,  1906,  incorporating  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Ship  Canal 
Co.,  based  upon  the  general  idea  that  the  proposed  corporation 
would  organize  and  that  it  would  construct  this  canal  through  sub- 
scriptions to  its  stock,  the  issuing  of  bonds,  and  it  provided  for  a. 
minimum  depth  of  12  feet;  and  there  was  a  further  proviso  that 
at  the  end  of  50  years  the  Government  might  take  it  over  at  an  agreed 
price.    Was  that  company  ever  organized  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  preliminary  organization  was  just,  at  the 
great  depression  of  that  time.  At  that  time  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  secure  the  capital  to  go  on  with  that  company,  and  the  plan  was 
given  up.  Then  the  plan  that  followed  that  was  to  have  the  States, 
the  counties  bordering  the  canal,  and  those  that  were  affected  and 
benefited,  to  complete  the  canal.  That  plan  has  been  before  the 
people  or  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio  for  several  years. 
A  complete  survey  has  been  made;  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  $200,000  in  making  a  complete  survey  and  in  assuring  the  in- 
vestigators that  this  problem  was  feasible. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  report  that  you  could 
leave  with  the  committee  for  its  files  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  that  report  for  you  here,  which 
we  will  leave  with  your  committee.  This  is  the  final  report  of  the 
committee,  and  this  report  was  made  to  Gov.  Brumbaugh,  covering 
the  feasibility  and  cost  of  construction.  We  also  mention  the  Army 
officers  that  have  indorsed  this  project.  Gen.  Abbott,  a  member  of  the 
Panama  Commission,  and  L.  M.  Haupt,  a  member  of  the  Xicaraguan 
Commission,  and  Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  all  mentioned  in  this 
report,  and  we  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  it  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  the  controlling  difficulties  which  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  construct  this  canal  through 
private  capital  ? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  You  mean  that  original  proposition? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  was  the  scarcity  of  money  at  that  time,  the  de- 
pression of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  proposed  that  the  States  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  or  subdivisions  of  those  States,  should  issue  bonds  and 
subscribe  to  the  cost  of  the  canal  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  in  that  plan,  no;  that  was  not  considered  in 
that  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  discussed  and  is  it  deemed  prac- 
ticable? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  idea  was  in  considering  the  canal  from  the 
standpoint  of  benefiting  the  counties  contiguous  to  it,  the  Legisla- 
tures of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  authorized  these 
counties  to  issue  bonds  to  provide  the  funds  for  completing  the  canal. 
But  no  steps  have  been  taken,  because  the  report  has  only  been  com- 
pleted, and  no  steps  have  been  taken  along  that  line  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  read  from  some  source  that  there  were  some 
provisions  in  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  of  Ohio, 
which  would  prevent  those  counties  or  subdivisions  from  voting  the 
public  credit  for  the  construction  of  this  canal.  Are  vou  informed  as 
to  that? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  true,  but  we  have  special  legislation  author- 
izing the  counties  to  issue  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  obstacle  exists  in  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  would  prevent  the  legislature  from  giving  that 
authority. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  has  been  very  carefully  looked  over  by  our 
attorneys,  and  they  have  decided  that  we  are  constitutionally  on  safe 
ground  if  the  indebtedness  is  assumed  by  all  the  counties  that  are 
Benefited. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  simply  asking  for  information. 
Mr.  Stevenson.  That  question  has  been  looked  into  very  carefully 
by  our  attorneys,  and  we  believe  we  have  had  corrective  legislation 
in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  to  cover  the  same  point. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  this  bill  pending  before  the  committee 
introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell,  it  does  not  provide  for  local  coopera- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  to  any 
extent.  Has  consideration  been  given  to  the  question  of  cooperat  ion, 
and  has  any  conclusion  been  reached  ? 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  that  question  has  been  taken 
up  in  connection  with  this  bill.  Of  course  the  condition!  growing 
out  of  the  war  have  stopped  all  thought  of  any  large  improvements 
of  any  kind ;  we  can  not  under  the  circumstances  expend  any  money 
for  any  large  improvements.  We  are  taking  this  up  entirely  as  a 
War  measure  and  as  a  national  proposition,  affecting  not  only  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  but  all  the  States  of  the  North- 
west, making  a  continuous  waterway  from  New  "Orleans  clear  to  New 
York  City  and  covering  the  intercostal  canals  that  are  being  built. 
We  are  looking  at  this  purely  as  a  war  measure.  We  want,  if  pos- 
sible, to  relieve  the  coal  situation  and  the  suffering  that  is  bound  to 
occur  next  winter  and  every  other  winter  for  many  winters  to  come 
if  we  do  not  provide  transportation  for  fuel,  and  in  the  same  way 
bring  dowyn  from  the  Northwest  the  ore  necessary  for  our  munition 
plants  to  use.  The  suffering  and  loss  entailed  by  the  furnaces  clos- 
ing in  the  Shenango  Valley  last  winter  can  not  be  computed. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  another 
phase.  It  is  proposed  that  this  canal  shall  have  a  minimum  depth 
of  12  feet. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  corresponds  with  the  canal  system  of  New 
York  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  or  have  any  of  the  gentlemen  present, 
considered  the  question  of  the  practicabilitv  of  the  operation  of 
barges  on  a  waterway  having  a  depth  of  12  feet,  on  the  Lakes,  with 
a  view  of  shipping  through  materials,  for  instance,  between  Duluth 
and  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes;  that  question  has  been  considered.  The 
question  of  barges  is  in  rather  an  experimental  state,  even  now  that 
the  New  York  Barge  Canal  is  in  operation,  and  the  Government  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  question ;  but  I  saw  myself  in  the  Tom- 
bigbee  and  the  Black  Warrior,  which  are  canalized — in  those  two 
rivers  to  Mobile — I  saw  coal  in  self-propelled  barges,  and  they  came 
across  the  Gulf  to  New  Orleans  and  were  unloading  coal  there  [in- 
dicating on  map].  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  we 
can  interchange  with  the  coal  barge  canal,  and  we  believe  that  in 
time  a  barge  will  be  constructed  that  will  be  used  from  the  Lakes. 
That  has  not  been  done  yet,  and  it  is  a  question  that  is  being  studied 
by  the  constructors. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  long  does  it  take  to  transfer  the  ore  from  the 
lako-carrying  vessels  into  the  railway  cars  now  in  use?  Did  you  ever 
look  into  that?  For  instance,  say  they  transfer  from  the  Lake  ves- 
sels into  the  car  systems  in  use;  how  long  does  it  take  to  deliver  the 
ore  into  the  cars,  or  the  places  where  they  store  it? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  but  they  trans- 
fer it  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Switzer.  My  recollection  is  it  is  less  than  a  day. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  something  of  that  kind,  and  much  of  it  is 
brought  right  up  here  at  Ashtabula  and  at  these  points  on  the  lake. 
We  believe  our  canal  boats  will  go  right  alongside  of  those  lake 
freight  steamers  and  iron-ore  steamers  and  with  the  same  machinery 
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would  load  into  the  canal  boats  without  any  inconvenience;  right 
alongside  of  these  large  steamers. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  advantages  of  this  waterway,  of  course, 
would  be  to  save  the  cost  of  transfer  at  Ashtabula,  if  that  should  be 
the  terminus  of  the  canal  on  Lake  Erie;  and  it  was  estimated  some 
years  ago  that  the  cost  of  transfer  was  15  cents  per  ton,  so  that  it 
becomes  an  important  factor  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  barges 
on  a  waterwav  having  a  depth  of  12  feet,  a  loaded  barge  having  a 
draft  of  12  feet,  could  navigate  the  lakes  successfully,  say,  from 
Duhith  to  Pittsburgh,  so  as  to  avoid  this  cost  and  delay  of  transfer 
from  the  lake  vessels  to  the  barges  and  other  vessels  which  would 
operate  on  this  waterway  between  Ashtabula  and  Pittsburgh.  I  was 
asking  whether  any  investigation  had  been  made  upon  that  point, 
because  it  is  an  important  factor. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  an  important  factor,  and  we  have  included 
that  in  what  we  believe  we  can  establish  as  a  tariff  for  bringing  ore 
to  Pittsburgh,  50  cents  a  ton  as  compared  with  96  cents.  Even  with 
the  transfer  we  believe  we  can  transport  ore  from  the  lakes  into  the 
Pittsburgh  district  at  50  cents  a  ton,  and  we  see  the  evidence  of  that 
even  with  the  transfer  of  coal.  We  find  the  large  manufacturing 
concerns  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Monongahela  Rivers  bringing  their  coal 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  and  de- 
livering at  their  mills,  including  transfer  after  they  get  to  the  mills,  to 
where  they  want  it,  and  the  cost  was  about  9  cents  a  ton,  as  compared 
with  the  same  haul  of  40  cents  by  the  railroads,  and  that  includes  the 
transfer  at  the  yards.  In  other  words,  the  water  transportation  is 
so  ridicuously  low  that  it  will  absorb  almost  any  expense  necessary 
for  handling  heavy  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  actively  connected  with  this  move- 
ment for  the  equipment  of  this  waterway  how  long? 

JMr.  Stevenson.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio 
Biver  Canal  about  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  course  of  the  hearing  I  want  to  put 
one  thought  before  you,  and  I  think  I  might  as  well  express  it  at  this 
stage.  You  are  asking  for  legislation  by  Congress  which  will  author- 
ize the  construction  oi  this  waterway  connecting. the  Ohio  River  with 
Lake  Erie,  and  that  the  necessary  cost  shall  be  met  by  an  appropria- 
tion made  by  Congress,  and  that  it  shall  become  a  public  waterway, 
owned,  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

There  has  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of  years  a  propaganda, 
sincere  for  all  I  know,  to  the  effect  that  canals  were  neither  useful 
nor  practicable  in  transportation.  You  will  find  to-day  a  good  many 
citizens,  a  number  of  newspapers  and  some  Members  of  Congress  in 
both*  bodies  who  take  that  position.  You  have  pointed  out  facts 
which  in  your  opinion  connect  this  waterway  verv  closely  with  the 
needs  of  transportation,  and  you  say  it  will  develop  a  large  traffic. 
You  say  the  amount  oi  traffic  and  the  saving  on  that  traffic  will 
amply  justify  the  expenditure.  You  say,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  water- 
way local  to  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  but  that  it  connects  the  other 
waterways,  which  makes  it  national  in  its  scope  and  benefits.  Con- 
gress at  best  only  reflects  the  public  opinion  of  the  country,  and  its 
Members  and  Senators  usually  act  in  response  to  that  sentiment. 
So  as  a  practical  legislative  proposition  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
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neither  this  committee  nor  the  membership  of  the  House  are  auto- 
crats; they  are  expected  not  only  to  respond  to  public  demands  but 
to  understand  that  those  demands  are  simply  a  reflection  of  public 
sentiment.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  people  of  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  even  are  a  unit  on  this  matter.  Judging  by  their 
representatives  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  they  are  not.  I 
simply  advance  that  thought  for  your  consideration  and  to  suggest 
to  you  that  when  you  go  back  home  you  suggest  to  these  20,000  ousi- 
ness  men  and  to  the  150,000  workingmen  whom  you  say  are  repre- 
sented by  these  organizations  who  have  individual  representatives 
here  to-day,  that  this  is  not  only  a  task  before  this  committee  and 
before  Congress  but  before  the  people,  to  make  up  the  body  of  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  that  public  opinion  is  changing  very 
rapidly;  when  they  have  no  coal  in  the  house  and  the  children  are 
suffering  and  the  old  people  are  dying  with  pneumonia,  their  senti- 
ment changes  very  rapidly  in  regard  to  transportation  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  that  there  is  a  trend  in  the  w7hole  land  at 
the  present  time  in  favor  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  waterways,  the 
using  of  them. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  You  can  hardly  take  up  a  paper  that  has  not  some 
article  on  water  transportation  and  calling  upon  the  country  to 
utilize  those  inland  waterways. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  not  that  largely  due  to  a  regular  propaganda  urged 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  the  improve- 
ments that  are  being  made  on  the  canals  of  the  eastern  coast  show  the 
importance  of  it,  and  I  know  that  in  France  they  are  building  right 
during  this  war  a  canal  from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  and  I  have  been 
on  the  Birmingham  Canal 

The  Chairman.  The  French  are  tunneling  a  mountain. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  A  wonderful  tunnel  to  reach  around  the  falls  of" 
the  Rhone;  but  there  seems  to  be  such  a  trend  all  over  the  world, 
as  far  as  we  can  see  the  situation.  I  received  a  book  last  week  from 
a  nephew  of  mine  who  is  in  London.  He  sent  me  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Canals  of  England,"  and  it  gave  the  operations  planned,  and 
they  are  utilizing  every  one  of  them,  even  if  they  are  only  4  feet  deep. 
They  simply  were  shot  to  pieces  as  far  as  transportation  was  con- 
cerned, and  thev  had  to  use  them. 

The  Chairman.  While  we  are  on  this  line  of  thought,  the  com- 
mittee is  endeavoring  to  encourage  local  activity  on  the  part  of  local- 
ities, particularly   cities  and   towns,   to  utilize  waterways,  eitheir 
natural  or  artificial,  which  have  been  improved  by  the  Government, 
and  the  committee,  I  think,  realizes,  and  I  think  intelligent  students 
of  the  subject  also  realize,  that  those  improved  channels  will  not  fc>^ 
and  can  not  be,  as  a  practical  proposition,  utilized  unless  there  are 
adequate  modern  terminals.    There  are  gentlemen  here  representing 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh.     It  has  been  reported  that  there  is  not  an 
adequate  water  terminal  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  we  are  im- 
proving the  Ohio  River  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  to  those  gentle- 
men who  are  from  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  I  would  like  to  take  advscr*-^ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  the  committee  expects  that  Pit£s_ 
burgh,  as  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio,  receiving  such 
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benefits  from  the  improvement  of  the  Monongahela,  will  provide  a 
terminal  which  shall  be  an  example  to  other  cities  and  towns  on  the 
Ohio  Eiver,  which  shall  have  such  equipment  and  be  of  such  a  type 
as  to  meet  the  developing  water  transportation. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  the  reason  why  these 
terminals  have  disappeared. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  never  been  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  water  business  done  in 
Pittsburgh  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  we  have  had  good 
wharfage,  and  they  have  all  disappeared.  There  are  two  great 
reasons  for  that.  I  will  read  these  two  reasons  from  a  paper  I  have 
here.  It  is  an  address  on  the  decline  of  water  transportation ;  and  of 
course  these  new  canals  are  modern  canals,  just  as  modern  as  the 
Twentieth  Century  Limited  as  compared  to  the  old  4-  foot  canals 
with  wooden  canal  locks.  If  you  have  seen  the  New  York  Barge 
Canal,  you  will  know  what  a  great  construction  it  is.  There  are  two 
fundamental  reasons  for  the  decline  of  river  traffic :  First,  the  rail- 
roads, in  competition  with  river  traffic,  reduced  the  rates  so  that  the 
steamboats  and  packet  lines  went  out  of  business,  and  the  terminals 
consequently  went  out  of  business.    [Reading :] 

First.  The  railroads,  in  competition  with  river  traffic,  reduced  their  rates  so 
low  that  many  of  the  steamboat  and  packet  lines  were  compelled  to  go  out  of 
business.  In  the  early  days  these  reductions  were  temporary,  and  remained  in 
force  only  long  enough  to  put  the  packet  lines  out  of  business.  The  districts 
which  did  not  enjoy  river-transportation  facilities  made  up  the  differential  in 
freight  rates,  so  that  the  railroads  lost  nothing. 

Second.  The  withdrawal  by  the  railroad  companies  of  through-traffic  ar- 
rangements with  the  waterways ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  you  wished  to  make  ship- 
ment to  inland  cities  In  Ohio  or  Indiana  from  Pittsburgh  you  could  ship  by  boat 
to  a  point  and  make  close  connection  with  the  railroad,  which  would  carry  it  to 
its  destination  at  a  through  rate  of  freight  and  through  bill  of  lading.  When 
the  railroads  discontinued  this  through  routing  the  inevitable  result  was  the 
large  decline  in  the  river  traffic.  Most  of  these  conditions  have  been  corrected 
by  law  when  the  ruling  was  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
where  rates  were  lowered  in  competition  with  water  transportation  they  could 
not  be  advanced.  Before  this  ruling  went  into  effect  there  was  a  hasty  readjust- 
ment of  all  freight  rates  upward  by  the  railroads  where  they  came  into  compe- 
tition with  water  transportation  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  individually  as  a  friend  of  the  im- 
provement of  waterways.  I  am  a  believer  in  the  possibility  of  the 
improvement  of  water  transportation.  Now,  as  to  the  reduction  of 
rates  by  railroads  in  competition  with  water  lines  in  former  years 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  operation  of  boats  unprofitable,  I 
interpret  the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress  to  give  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  the  power  to  readjust  these  railroad  rates. 
Some  of  us  have  been  before  the  Director  General  and  the  Committee 
on  Waterways  advocating  it,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  has  been 
no  concerted  movement  in  the  great  industrial  centers,  like  Pitts- 
burgh, asking  for  that.  As  to  through  traffic  between  the  railroads 
and  the  waterways,  we  all  agree  that  it  must  come  if  we  are  to  have 
*ny  comprehensive,  satisfactory  svstem  of  water  transportation ;  but 
you  can  not  have  interchange  01  traffic  between  the  railroads  and 
waterways  unless  you  have  a  modern  equipped  terminal,  so  that  the 
transfer  between  the  water  carriers  and  the  rail  carriers  shall  be  made 
in  the  cheapest  and  in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  That  is  a  pre- 
liminary condition  about  which  I  for  one  will  agree.     So  there  is  a 
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method  and  a  way  pointed  out  by  which  the  representatives  of  the 
commercial  cities,  like  the  great  city  of  Pittsburgh,  may  remove  both 
of  these  impediments  to  water  traffic  by  having  the  railroad  rates 
readjusted  whenever  they  are  too  low,  so  as  to  afford  a  differential 
in  favor  of  the  water  carriers,  to  enable  them  to  operate  at  a  reason- 
able profit.  You  have  the  matter  of  interchange  of  traffic  between 
the  water  carriers  and  the  rail  carriers  in  your  hands,  by  first  pro- 
viding the  modern  and  adequate  water  terminals  and  then  by  going 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  asking  that  body 
for  the  establishment  of  a  through  rate  between  the  railroads  and  the 
water  carriers  which  will  be  fair  to  the  water  carriers  and  the  rail- 
roads. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  But  we  must  have  the  water  routes  first. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  Monongahela,  and  the  Ohio  will 
have  a  channel  to  Cincinnati  all  the  year  with  the  funds  appropriated 
in  the  pending  river  and  harbor  bill.  We  have  appropriated  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  I  hope  the  appro- 
priations will  continue. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  And  it  will  come. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  us  believe  they  ought  not  to  continue  un- 
less they  have  an  assurance  that  the  channel  that  will  be  provided  by 
this  sixty-odd  million  dollars  and  more,  which  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Federal  Government  to  improve  the  Ohio  between 
Pittsburgh  and  Cairo,  will  absolutely  be  used  to  the  maximum  for 
water  transportation. 

Mr.  Switzer.  The  idea  may  go  out  that  there  are  no  modern  ter- 
minal facilities  along  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  the  Monongahela.  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  true  that  these  great  industries  that 
utilize  the  Monongahela,  that  carry  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
Ions  of  coal,  coke,  and  iron,  do  have  modern  facilities  at  their  plants 
and  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Surely. 

Mr.  Swtitzer.  If  they  did  not  have  them,  they  could  not  move  such 
an  enormous  traffic? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  think  the  remarks  of  the  chairman  are  directed 
more  to  the  revival  of  the  packet  traffic.  So  far  as  I  view  the  situa- 
tion, so  far  as  coal  and  coke  and  this  other  tonnage  is  concerned,  the 
terminals  will  be  provided.  They  can  not  afford  to  have  the  public 
running  into  their  terminals,  because  they  have  use  for  them  every 
hour  of  the  day.  These  concerns  all  have  up-to-date  equipment  for 
loading. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  The  New  York  Barge  Canal  has  made  a  pro- 
vision for  the  interchange  of  freight,  such  as  you  have  spoken  of. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  gentlemen  have  provided  an  adequate 
water  terminal  at  Pittsburgh,  which  will  be  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  a  hearing 
at  a  later  time,  and  will  also  have  an  investigation  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  I  did  not  intend  to  divert  you 
unnecessarily,  but  I  thought  your  case  was  such  a  conspicuous  illus- 
tration that  I  might  interject  this  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  three  members  of  the  city  council  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  make  a  few  inquiries  of  Mr.  Stevenson? 
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Mr.  SwrrzEB.  He  spoke  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  you 
came  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  there  is  any  objection  to  my  asking  any  questions,  I 
will  waive  them. 
Mr.  Swttzer.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  was  called  to  one  of  the  depart- 
ments and  could  only  get  here  a  few  moments  ago,  but  I  wanted  to 
get  a  little  more  information  in  a  personal  way.    This  bill  calls  for  a 
$6o,000,0OO  appropriation  from  the  Government,  does  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  building  a  canal  where? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  For  building  a  canal  from  a  point  on  Lake  Erie 
to  a  point  on  the  Ohio  River. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  length  of  the  proposed  canal  ? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  We  utilize  the  two  rivers,  the  Mahoning  and  the 
Beaver,  and   we   build   the   canal    at  that   point   about   50   miles 
[indicating]. 
Mr.  Frbar.  And  the  $65,000,000  is  for  that  canal  ? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  No  :  for  the  canal  and  the  rivers. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  total  length  of  the  canal  ? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  A  hundred  miles. 
Mr.  Frear.  And  $65,000,000  is  required  for  it  ? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  our  estimate  in  normal  times. 
Mr.  Frear.  Do  Pennsylvania  or  Pittsburgh  contribute  anything 
toward  that? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  under  this  proposition.    We  are  looking  at  it 
entirely  as  a  national  war  proposition. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  a  war  proposition.    How  long  will  it  take  to  build 
this? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  think  it  can  be  built,  and  Col.  Stickle  has  made 
the  statement,  and  he  is  here  and  probably  will  corroborate  it,  that 
it  will  take  three  years. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  expect  the  war  will  last  longer  than  that? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  war  will  last.  I  also 
discussed  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  peace  being  declared 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  of  any  canal  in  the  country  that  is  a 
success? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  know  of  any  modern  canal,  except  the 
barge  canal. 
Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  a  success? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  a  little  too  early  to  say.  We  have  not  the 
data  on  that.  The  Government  is  so  much  interested  that  it  is  ad- 
vancing the  money  to  hurry  the  completion  of  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  State  of  New  York  is  paying  $150,000,000  for 
that  canal.  Is  there  any  contribution  being  made  by  the  localities 
immediately  affected  bv  this  Ohio  canal  such  as  is  being  made  by 
Sew  York  State  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Not  under  this  proposition.  We  are  asking  the 
Government  to  build  this  as  a  war  measure,  as  a  material  necessity 
to  open  the  waterway  from  the  Lakes  to  Panama,  and  not  only 
benefit  Pennsylvania  but  benefit  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  .whole  Northwest,  which  was  suffering  so  for  fuel  last  winter. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  send  any  coal  from  Pittsburgh  last  year  to 
Wisconsin,  or  any  other  States,  by  means  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver, 
which  affords  traffic  as  far  as  St.  Paul,  according  to  the  Army 
engineers  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  coal  was  transported  probably  to  Ashtabula 
and  taken  on  steamers 

Mr.  Freak  (interrupting).  But  was  any  sent  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  90. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  any  coal  sent  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans 
by  water  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No,  sir;  there  has  not  been  any  quantity  of  coal 
sent  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  by  water  for  two  years.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  we  lost  the  coal  business  in  the  South.  We 
can  not  compete  with  Alabama  coal,  or  the  New  Orleans  trade. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  there  any  coal  sent  to  St.  Louis  last  year? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  we  sent  any  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Frear.  St.  Louis  is  north ;  it  does  not  compete,  does  it,  with 
the  Alabama  coal  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  it  does  not.  I  think  they  probably  used  the 
Illinois  coal,  where  they  have  a  shorter  haul. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  what  theory  do  you  ask  for  $65,000,000  from  the 
Government  for  this  canal  of  100  miles  when  the  State  of  New  York 
has  contributed  $150,000,000  for  its  own  barge  canal,  which  as  yet 
has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  success  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Since  the  war  was  declared  the  Government  would 
not  allow  us  to  build  it.  It  mav  be  some  time  before  the  Govern- 
ment  will  allow  internal  improvements  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  allow  whom? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  mean  that  we  can  not  as  a  municipality  or  as  a 
State  engage  in  any  general  enterprise  or  improvement. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  made  such  a  proffer  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  but  we  understand  that  is  the  general  order 
that  is  applicable  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  New  1  ork  went  on  with  theirs. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  was  started  before  the  war.  They  were 
working  on  it  for  10  or  15  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  there  is  objection  to  that  work  at  this 
time  because  of  the  war? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  understand  there  is  a  standing  objection  to  every 
enterprise  outside  of  the  improvement  of  roads,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  as  a  military  necessity;  but  no  internal  improvements  shall 
be  made. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  not,  then,  operate  against  anv  proposed  canal 
you  have  in  mind,  because  of  the  necessity  of  utilizing  labor  for 
other  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  might;  yes.  But  before  you  came  in  we  sug- 
gested we  could  use  some  interned  Germans.  Many  are  working  on 
the  Welland  Canal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  know  of  any  canals — to  return  to  the  subject — 
that  have  made  a  success?  The  Government  has  built  some  canals, 
as  you  know.  For  instance,  the  Hennepin  Canal.  That  was  pro- 
posed to  save  $20,000,000  a  year  in  earnings  to  the  growers  of  Iowa 
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in  the  shipment  of  grain.  We  have  spent  between  $7,000,000  and 
$8,000,000  on  that  canal  and  we  have  had  completed  some  thirty-odd 
locks,  and  the  total  amount  of  grain  shipped  was  something  like 
6,000  or  7,000  tons,  and  the  total  shipments  of  all  products  on  the 
canal  only  amounted  to  about  9,000  tons  last  year.  Do  you  know  of 
a  condition  that  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  this  wonderful 
traffic  for  the  Ohio  Canal,  of  which  you  speak,  that  was  not  justified 
by  the  same  argument  as  to  the  canal  route  from  Iowa  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  so ;  because  we  have  here  the  most  won- 
derful district  in  the  world.  This  canal  passes  through  the  most 
wonderful  section  in  the  world,  so  far  as  manufacturing  is  con- 
cerned— the  Pittsburgh  district  and  the  Mahoning  Valley — and  the 
tonnage  is  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Unquestionably  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  It  is  unquestionably  there,  and  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  cost.  If  the  transportation  is  low  enough  there  will  be 
plenty  of  tonnage  for  heavy  freight.  There  was  no  such  tonnage  for 
the  Hennepin  Canal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  think  it  will  be  a 
success. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  people  of  Pittsburgh  do  believe  in  it,  having 
had  the  benefit  of  cheap  water  transportation  on  the  Monongahela 
River. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  that  been  evidenced  outside  of  the  Monongahela 
River,  where  the  coal  is  at  the  headwaters?  Take  the  Mississippi 
River  from  St.  Louis  down.  There  is  no  traffic  on  that  great  water- 
way. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  was  all  driven  out  because  of  discriminatorv 
freight  rates. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  conditions  are  such  that  if  there  was  a  possibility 
of  renewing  that  traffic  now  it  would  be  again  utilized. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  You  can  not  buy  a  boat  or  get  a  barge  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  condition  was  true  prior  to  the  war. 
*    Mr.  Stevenson.  But  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  situation 
that  did  not  exist  before  the  war.     Now  it  exists,  and  it  is  liable  to 
be  repeated,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  this  situation  will  adjust 
itsell 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  such  a  situation  shown  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  recently.  For  instance,  speaking  about  the  canals*  along  the 
coast,  which  I  see  you  mention  here,  it  was  shown  that  from  the  coal 
beds  of  Pennsylvania  to  Norfolk,  and  from  the  coal  beds  to  Phila- 
delphia, there  was  only  a  difference  of  about  50  cents  in  the  rail  cost 
of  transportation;  it  was  shown  that  it  did  not  permit  a  sufficient 
differential,  so  that  they  could  carry  that  coal  from  Philadelphia 
down  along  the  coast,  and  they  were  not  carrying  it  from  Philadel- 
phia for  that  very  reason.  That  brings  it  back  to  the  chairman's 
question  about  the  fixing  of  rail  rates.  Do  you  think  that  would  have 
to  be  brought  about? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  that  was  initiated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  would  be  willing 
to  acept  a  raise  in  rail  rates  so  as  t6  increase  waterway  transporta- 
tion f 
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Mr.  Stevenson.  I  do  not  think  they  would ;  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  necessity  to. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  not  that  have  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  Phila- 
delphia in  order  to  meet  that  situation  which  now  exists  to  meet  the 
situation  in  which  Philadelphia  is  placed  in  railway  rates  in  coal  over 
Norfolk  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Why  would  not  Philadelphia  feel  it  had  that  nat- 
ural advantage? 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  a  natural  advantage  when  they  are  carrying  it  a 
much  longer  distance  to  Norfolk  and  only  charging  50  cents  more  by 
rail? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  not  a  natural  advantage. 

Mr.  Frear.  Philadelphia  enjoys  a  natural  advantage  just  as  much 
as  these  waterway  competing  points  enjoy  it  to-day.  That  has  been 
proven  by  the  commercial  methods  of  the  past.  You  would  apply 
it  possibly  to  a  change  of  the  entire  method  so  as  to  raise  the  rates 
to  these  places  that  are  enjoying  favorable  conditions,  like  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  other  inland  waterway  points,  in 
order  to  better  the  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  That  is  a  very  broad  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  to  discuss  it  in  the  committee  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  want  to  get  your  views. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  have  been  suffering  from  discriminatory  rates 
in  Pittsburgh  for  many  years.  We  have  been  paying  96  cents  for 
hauling  ore  to  Pittsburgh,  while  some  of  our  competitors  were  getting 
it  for  60  cents.    For  25  years  that  condition  has  existed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now  that  is  corrected  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  To  some  extent  by  the  commission,  and  there  has 
been  a  readjustment.  If  it  had  not  been  for  its  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, God  knows  Pittsburgh  would  not  have  tnrived.  If  there 
had  not  been  that  discrimination  there^would  not  have  been  anything 
like  it  in  the  known  world.  It  made  some  very  wealthy  men  in  the 
steel  business  notwithstanding  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  wealthy  gentlemen  who  expect  to  profit  by  this 
canal  are  not  putting  up  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  No;  that  is  true;  not  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  Government  proposition.  In  fact,  the  only  thing  the 
people  own  that  there  is  in  this  country  is  the  air  we  breathe  and 
the  rivers.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Regardless  of  the  existing  discriminatory  railway 
rates  and  in  the  past  there  has  been  an  enormous  tonnage  developed 
on  the  Mononganela  River? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Water  tonnage? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Now,  is  it  your  belief  that  the  same  results  would 
follow  if  this  proposed  canal  should  be  constructed?  Do  you  believe 
the  same  thing  would  happen  regardless  of  any  discriminatory  rail- 
road rates? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Of  course,  you  would  rather  have  it  equalized? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  The  argument  has  been  made  right  along 
that  line.     Why  would  they. not  build  twTo  or  three  more  railroads 
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from  Pittsburgh  to  the  lake  ?     You  can  bring  those  railroads  down 
to  the  Ohio  River,  but  you  can  not  get  terminals  at  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  a  discussion  of  the  Ohio  River  has  been  brought 
in.  We  have  appropriated  over  $59,000,000  for  Ohio  River  im- 
provements. The  statement  I  made  heretofore  to  the  committee  on 
the  Ohio  River  project  in  my  minority  report  was  to  this  effect: 

Maj.  John  Stewart  filed  with  the  committee  the  following  statement : 
"There  are  no  municipal  water  terminals  along  the  Ohio  River.     All  termi- 
nal facilities  are  privately  owned  and  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  water 
transportation  of  any  magnitude  and  are  not  constructed  or  equipped  for  joint 
rail  or  water  transportation." 

We  have  spent  about  $59,000,000  on  the  Ohio  River  and  still  you 
say  you  have  not  shipped  a  ton  of  coal  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  St.  Louis  gets  cheaper-hauled  coal — Illinois  coal. 
But  the  reason  these  terminals  have  gone  is  because  the  railroads 
have  preempted  all  the  river  frontage,  and  they  have  done  that  by 


discriminating  against  the  river  traffic. 
Mr.  Frear.  We 


e  are  all  in  favor  of  developing  this  river  traffic, 
although  we  may  not  guite  understand  the  position  of  those  who  are 
justifying  the  expenditure  of  money  without  utilizing  the  streams. 
If  the  streams  are  used  after  they  are  developed  there  is  no  question 
that  the  appropriations  will  be  made  without  criticism,  but  the  point 
that  is  being  made  to-day  is  that  enormous  appropriations  are  made 
without  any  development  of  water  transportation,  and  Col.  Town- 
*end,  of  the  engineers,  has  suggested  that  the  Ohio  River  be  de- 
veloped so  we  may  make  an  experiment  there  and  ascertain  whether 
it  will  bring  results;  but  we  have  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  and 
would  it  not  be  well  to  wait  until  it  is  determined  whether  that  is 
a  commercial  success? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  But  we  are  going  to  have  some  very  serious  times 
while  we  are  waiting. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  are  going  to  take  three  or  four  years  to  build 
the  canal,  and  if  we  are  going  to  die  from  freezing  through  need 
of  coal,  as  you  suggest,  we  will  die  in  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  the  Ohio  was  canalized  with  any  degree  of 
continuity  from  Pittsburgh  down,  many  of  these  questions  you  have 
brought  up  would  have  been  solved  by  this  time;  but  until  we  have 
:i  continuous  water  transportation  from  Cincinnati  to  Cairo,  not  a 
clam  here  and  a  dam  there,  these  questions  will  not  be  solved. 

Mr.  Frear.  Before  this  canalization  took  place  you  were  shipping 
large  quantities  of  coal  to  St.  Louis  and  other  points  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River? 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Yes.  We  had  the  New  Orleans  trade  before  you 
canalized  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Black  Warrior.  And  there  is  an- 
other condition;  they  have  brought  the  coal  cheaper  into  New  Or- 
leans, and  it  is  a  very  good  coal,  too. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  understand  that  the  Black  Warrior  River  with 
its  $12,000,000  appropriation  is  a  success  to-day,  as  far  as  transpor- 
tation of  coal  is  concerned? 
Mr.  Stevenson.  They  took  our  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  is  now  proposing  to  build  a  hundred 
barges  on  the  Black  Warrior  River,  and  the  Shipping  Board  has^ 
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requested  to  do  that  because  private  capital  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  conditions  there  created  by  the  improvement  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  The  barge  business  is  experimental  to  a  great 
extent,  and  until  it  is  fully  developed  private  capital,  I  think,  is  going 
to  be  very  timid  about  investing  m  barges  for  inland  transportation, 
because  tney  are  experimental  and  the  design  must  be  very  carefully 
thought  out.  As  to  the  practicability,  I  think  that  is  a  question  that 
will  require  some  time  to  solve. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  believe  you  are  right. 

The  Chairman.  These  gentlemen  have  come  a  long  distance,  and 
we  desire  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  I  suggest  that 
the  committee  continue  in  session  until  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Do  you  want  to  take  up  anything  along  the  line  of 
terminal  facilities?  If  so,  we  want  you  to  hear  from  these  gentle- 
men as  to  Pittsburgh's  attitude.  We  would  like  to  have  you  hear  Mr. 
Herron  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  S.  HERRON,  PRESIDENT  PITTSBURGH 

COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Herron.  Mr.  Chairncuyi  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  to-day  be- 
cause we  know  what  it  is  to  suffer  from  lack  of  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  A  great  many  of  our  mills  last  year 
had  to  shut  down  because  they  could  not  get  coal.  Coal  was  all 
around  them.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  itself  was  fearful  that  it 
might  have  to  curtail  the  use  of  water  because  it  could  not  get  the 
coal  cars.  We  had  to  use  automobiles  at  a  distance  of  only  7  miles 
from  the  mines.  The  Canadian  Government  was  sending  cars  to  the 
southern  district  to  be  loaded  and  shipped  for  Canada,  and  they 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  railways  coming  into  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
were  using  their  cars  a  few  times  to  transport  coal  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
when  they  found  it  out  they  made  a  complaint  to  Washington  and 
that  was  stopped.  The  topography  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  makes 
the  construction  of  railroads  very  expensive.     We  thought  we  were 

?;oing  to  get  considerable  relief  from  the  Wabash  system,  but  we 
ound  it  did  not  answer.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  cost  of 
the  canal,  and  because  a  great  many  people  do  not  understand  it  they 
are  feazed  at  the  cost.  But  New  x  ork  State  is  our  neighbor,  and  we 
know  that  in  the  last  25  years  three  different  propositions  have  been 
handled  in  reference  to  their  canal.  First,  they  nad  a  6-foot  canal, 
and  then  they  thought  by  expending  about  $9,000,000  they  would 
deepen  it  to  9  feet  and  they  would  have  the  proposition  solved,  and 
later  they  found  that  they  must  go  ahead  and  spend  a  great  deal 
more,  because  they  realized  what  it  meant. 

You  will  notice  the  map  of  New  York,  showing  the  canal  there 
[indicating].  Between  the  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  an 
extent  of  00  miles,  it  is  perfectly  level,  and  they  did  not  need  a 
single  lock,  and  yet  up  at  Lockport,  at  the  far  end  "of  the  State,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  have  several.  This  construction  makes  it 
expensive,  and  yet  the  people  of  New  York,  way  down  at  the  end  of 
the  State,  would  be  absolutely  isolated  if  they  were  dependent  en- 
tirely on  cars.  It  is  only  the  canal  that  makes  it  possible;  it  is  the 
terminals  along  the  New  England  front  that  bring  Long  Island 
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steamboats  into  New  York,  and  we  are,  of  course,  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Lake  Ontario;  we  are  only  a  short  distance  from  Lake^ 
Erie,  and  we  might  as  well  be  a  million  miles  away,  because  we  are* 
shut  off  from  it;  and  we  know  what  it  means  if  we  can  only  get 
transportation  free  from  any  obstruction  to  Lake  Erie,  and  we  know 
that  by  the  construction  of  this  canal  we  are  going  to  have  that,  and 
we  know  the  American  public  are  very  skeptical,  and  we  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  convert  the  average  man  to  appropriate  money.  We  are 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  that  now  prevail,  when 
everybody  realizes  the  inefficiency  of  the  railways,  and  we  are  coming 
here  to  ask  you  to  help  us. 

We  have  not  any  right  to  think  this  war  will  be  over  soon,  though 
we  all  hope  it  will.  There  is  not  a  man  sitting  around  this  table  to- 
day who  four  vears  ago  would  have  had  any  idea  that  we  were 
going  to  be  in  trie  war.  We  are  trying  to  do  something  to  help,  and 
we  are  absolutely  certain  that  Pittsburgh  and  the  entire  world  will 
profit  from  it. 

We  know  the  coal  is  there ;  we  know  the  ore  is  at  the  other  end ; 
we  have  the  coal,  and  they  have  the  ore.  New  York  City  and  Chi- 
cago and  all  of  the  large  cities  need  the  finished  product  we  make 
and  sell,  and  it  is  to  get  that  back  and  forth  that  we  desire  this  canal. 
Gentlemen,  we  realize  the  position  you  are  in,  and  we  know  how 
easy  it  is  for  some  man  to  get  up  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  ask 
a  question  that  might  be  simple  and  yet  be  hard  to  explain;  but 
we  know  that,  in  the  words  of  Grover  Cleveland,  it  is  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  We  need  the  canal,  and  you  are  our 
only  hope,  and  we  have  come  to  ask  you  to  help  us,  because  we 
realize  that  we  have  not  any  chance  of  convincing  the  taxpayers  of 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  that  they  ought  to  go  and  erect  big,  modern 
terminals  when  the  canal  is  but  a  dream ;  but  if  you  will  give  us  the 
canal — give  us  some  visible  means  of  it,  so  that  we  can  see  something 
started — we  will  contribute  the  terminals.  We  have  the  river;  we 
have  the  wharves;  it  is  just  a  plain  question  of  constructing  suitable 
landings  and  paraphernalia  for  unloading,  and  we  will  make  head- 
way in  that  direction  once  you  show  us  the  canal. 

Mr.  Freak.  The  inland  waterways  committee's  report  was  to  the 
effect  that  of  over  4,000  miles  of  canals  in  this  country,  over  one- 
half  have  been  abandoned,  and  about  one-half  of  all  the  canals,  if 
my  recollection  is  correct,  were  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Can 
you  tell  us  why  that  condition  exists  in  Pennsylvania  ? 

Mr.  Hebron.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  explain,  but  the  competition  of 
the  railroads  was  so  great  that  they  were  able  to  convince  the  people 
there  that  they  could  bring  the  railroad  right  to  their  doors  and  that 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  bring  their  finished  product  to  the 
canal.  The  site  of  the  Union  Station  in  Pittsburgh  was  one  of  our 
old  canals.  That  was  when  the  railroad  was  all-powerful,  and  the 
average  citizen  takes  the  path  of  least  resistance  and  he  thought  the 
railroad  was  going  to  be  the  absolute  last  word.  You  could  not  find  a 
Member  of  Congress  five  years  ago  that  would  say  the  railroads  would 
find  themselves  in  the  condition  they  were  last  winter,  when  they 
threw  their  hands  up  and  said  they  were  helpless. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  a  condition  arose  caused  by  favored  ship- 
ments due  to  war  necessity  which  caused  congestion  at  many  points ; 
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for  instance,  at  Hog  Island  and  elsewhere,  due  in  part  to  a  conflict 
%of  authority  in  directing  shipments,  but  the  railroad  companies 
themselves  were  not  responsible  for  that.  That  was  due  to  lack  of 
coordination  of  different  Government  agencies  as  well  as  of  the 
various  railroads. 

Mr.  Herron.  The  same  thing  existed  before,  but  wTe  did  not  have 
any  wTay  of  making  the  people  know  about  it.  At  this  time  it  wTas 
the  Government  which  was  waiting  for  munitions  and  other  things 
and  they  had  to  have  them,  but  the  poor  farmer  in  the  West  knew  it, 
who  has  time  and  time  again  seen  his  crop  rotting  in  the  fields,  who 
has  seen  his  grain  rotting  and  could  not  move  it ;  and  many  men  in 
the  coal  business  in  Pittsburgh  would  tell  you  that  they  could  not 
get  cars,  and  thev  were  almost  insulted  when  thev  asked  for  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  this  question  should  come  up  on  the  floor  and  it  was 
stated  that  $65,000,000  was  going  to  be  appropriated  for  the  canal 
and  that  everybody  is  going  to  contribute,  the  farmer  of  the  West 
is  going  to  contribute,  is  it  not  natural  that  some  one  should  ask  the 
question  why  the  Hennepin  canal  in  Illinois  had  not  relieved  the 
western  farmer  and  why  over  one-half  of  the  canals  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  abandoned?  Is  not  that  the  query  which  will  naturally 
come  up?  And  the  fanners  and  the  others  who  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute will  ask,  "  Why  is  it  my  duty  to  contribute  to  this  Ohio  canal 
when  the  State  of  Xew  York  builds  its  $150,000,000  barge  canal  at 
State  expense  without  asking  contribution? 

Mr.  Herron.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  State  of  New  York  is 
not  a  producing  State  in  the  sense  that  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  are. 
All  you  use  their  territory  for  is  to  bring  from  the  West  to  Xew  York 
City  the  products  of  the  West.  If  it  w?ere  not  for  that  is  there  any 
particular  reason  why  a  man  in  Chicago  would  ship  to  Xew  York? 
Philadelphia  would  be  the  right  place,  but  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
isolate  Philadelphia.    Xew  York  has  a  nice  level  condition. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  XewT  York  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
production,  whereas  in  Pennsylvania  those  who  have  to  do  with  the 
production  and  ought  to  be  very  largely  interested  in  the  question  of 
production  and  the  disposing  of  their  products,  are  to-day  asking  the 
Government  to  spend  the  Government's  money  to  the  extent  of 
$65,000,000  or  more  in  marketing  their  products? 

Mr.  Herron.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Campbell.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Mr.  Herron.  The  gentleman  understands  I  am  now  speaking  for 
Pittsburgh ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  general  illustration* 
There  was  one  suggestion  that  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding  about — the  question  of  Xew  York  being  isolated, 
by  reason  of  the  Xew  York  Barge  Canal.  Transportation  from  the 
West  w-hich  goes  to  Xew  York  is  largely  by  rail;  not  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent  went  by  the  Erie  Canal  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
and  it  is  largely  a  questionable  proposition  as  to  how  much  the  canal 
will  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Herron.  Under  the  old  system  of  building  canals  they  tried, 
to  take  care  of  the  sides  of  the  bank  by  making  them  as  they  pave  the 
streets;  they  built  the  sides  with  paving  blocks,  and  the  traffic  was 
slow.    Then  when  they  tried  to  hurry  up  and  put  the  motor-driven 
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or  steam-driven  barges  there  the  experts  claimed  that  the  wave  had 
a  bad  effect  on  the  bank,  and  they  regulated  the  speed  on  that 
account,  and  the  boats  were  not  allowed  to  go  very  fast.  It  was  just 
like  compelling  a  great,  big,  powerful  automobile,  capable  of  making 
60  miles  an  hour,  go  at  12  miles  an  hour.  This  new  barge  canal 
which  is  going  to  taxe  care  of  the  traffic  will  be  fixed  so  that  they  can 
cut  down  the  time  in  traveling.  I  will  suggest,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  people  in  New  York  City,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  a 
pretty  good  acquaintance  with  the  conditions  there;  believe  that  one 
reason  why  this  barge  canal  will  not  be  a  success  is  that  the  Welland 
Canal  is  going  to  carry  vessels  that  will  transport  shipments  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  sea  without  the  necessity  of  rehandling,  and  that  they 
will  have  to  have  a  greater  depth  than  12  feet  in  that  canal.  They 
believe  that  they  will  possibly  have  to  have  24  feet,  and  when  that 
time  comes  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  a  much 
larger  proposition;  you  will  have  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
$(>.n000,000  will  not  go  very  far.  The  St.  Lawrence  River  has  the 
Thousand  Islands  there,  with  a  lot  of  little  channels,  and  it  is  a 
tremendous  proposition. 

There  is  another  thing.  The  canal  around  Lake  Ontario  belongs 
to  the  Canadian  Government,  and  our  Government  has  been  asked  to 
build  one,  but  we  have  just  let  the  matter  alone. 

Mr.  Frear.   We  have  made  surveys. 

Mr.  Herbon.  That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Follansbee,  who  represents  the  manufacturers 
of  West  Virginia,  will  be  the  next  speaker. 

OF  MB.  W.  TJ.  FOLLANSBEE,  OF  FOLLANSBEE,  W.  VA., 
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Mr.  Follansbee.  I  represent  the  West  Virginia  Manufacturers' 
Association,  of  which  I  am  a  director.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Board  appointed'  by  Gov.  Brum- 
baugh, of  Pennsylvania.  I  want  just  briefly  to  make  some  mention 
alone  the  line  of  the  interrogatories  that  have  been  made.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  whether  shippers  will  take  steps  to  have  the  rail- 
roads put  up  their  freight  rates  in  order  to  further  the  waterways. 
Now,  no  man  is  going  to  do  anything  to  increase  his  costs.  I  am 
a  comparatively  small  manufacturer,  but  you  have  had  the  absolute 
evidence  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  when  the  manufacturers 
all  over  the  country  signed  petitions  by  the  thousands  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  it  put  up  freight  rates,  because  the 
manufacturers  recognized  that  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads for  years  to  kill  water  transportation  they  had  become  prac- 
tically bankrupt.  The  reason  Mj.  McAdoo  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  railroads  of  this  countrv  is  because  the  railroads  did  not  have 
the  money  to  operate  on  account  of  the  foolish  policy  of  making 
rates  so  low  as  to  be  able  to  kill  water  transportation.  Now,  the 
question  that  you  have  asked  has  already  been  answered  by  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  not  this  petition  for  an  increase  of  rates  been  a 
petition  for  5  per  cent  or  10  per  cent,  horizontal  increase,  or  whatever 
the  rate  may  be?    It  did  not  affect  that  particular  locality.    Were 
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Pittsburgh  men  willing  to  have  their  rates  raised  because  of  the 
lower  waterway  rates,  above  the  waterway  competitive  rates  they 
now  enjoy?    I  think  that  is  the  question  the  chairman  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  think  that  will  also  be  answered  by  this  fact: 
I  am  a  buyer  of  coal.  The  rate  on  coal  was  advanced  15  cents  per 
ton :  my  mill  at  Follansbee,  W.  Va.,  was  paying  the  freight  rate  of 
20  cents  per  ton,  and  that  was  advanced  to  35  cents  per  ton  without 
any  great  protest.  We  felt  it  was  a  little  unjust  when  they  advanced 
that  rate  15  cents  per  ton  or  75  per  cent,  while  they  ohly  advanced 
the  rate  to  Chicago  in  the  neighborhood  of  8  to  12  per  cent,  but  we 
paid  it.  That  is  history.  We  paid  it.  Is  that  question  answered? 
I  think  it  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Freak.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the>  city  of  Pittsburgh  to-day 
and  the  people  of  other  inland  waterway  towns  are  ready  to  submit 
to  an  increase  of  railway  rates  so  as  to  permit  waterway  traffic  to 
compete,  as  was  suggested  by  the  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  think  you  put  the  question  just  wrong  side  for- 
most.  The  people  of  Pittsburgh,  or  all  other  manufacturers,  are 
willing  to  increase  the  freight  rates  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to 
make  the  railroads  properly  operative ;  now  we  have  the  spectacle  of 
the  railroads  practically  being  bankrupt  because  they  have  not  se- 
cured sufficient  revenue  to  allow  their  roads  to  buy  their  locomotives, 
to  buy  their  cars,  and  other  equipment,  and  that  is  the  trouble  with 
the  situation;  they  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  railroads  must  have 
largely  increased  revenues,  and  that  the  railroads  no  longer  can 
make  rates  that  will  put  the  waterways  out  of  business;  and  then  the 
waterways  will  come  along  and  have  their  natural  development. 

To  show  that  I  am  not  talking  through  my  hat  I  will  say  that 
I  have  put  my  good  money  into  a  packet  line  between  Follansbee 
and  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Wheeling  people  have  put  their  money 
into  it,  and  they  have  searched  the  river  for  boats  and  have  bought 
two  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  line  that  Mr.  H.  R.  Wyllie  of  Hunting- 
ton, spoke  about  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  do  not  know  him.  He  is  probably  farther  down 
the  river.  I  refer  to  the  Liberty  Transit  Co.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  director 
in  the  company.  To  show  you  that  we  are  not  indifferent  to  water- 
way development,  I  say  we  have  put  our  money  into  it. 

Now,  take  this  railroad  question.  I  have  not  any  quarrel  with  the 
railroads;  the  railroads  are  my  greatest ' friends.  I  must  depend 
upon  the  railroads  to  ship  my  goods  all  over  the  United  States. 
I  would  not  go  to  the  railroads  and  say,  "  You  are  foolish  to  make  me 
a  20  cent  freight  rate;  "  I  would  not  go  to  the  railroads  and  say,  "  Put. 
up  this  freight  rate  to  50  cents  so  I  will  stop  shipping  coal  on  your 
line  and  bring  it  in  by  boat."  You" know  that  is  not  human  nature. 
All  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  it  is  time  that  they  were.  It  was  necessary  to  the  win- 
ning of  this  war,  because  the  railroads  were  so  impotent. 

Let  us  look  at  our  canals  of  Pennsylvania.  Why  wTere  they  aban- 
doned? You  know  how  the  railroad  development  came  along.  I 
have  heard  my  father  and  mother  tell  many  times  how  they  came 
from  Xew  York  and  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  over  the  canal  and 
it  took  them  three  weeks  to  do  it.    Of  course  thev  would  not  after- 
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wards  travel  by  canal  when  they  could  go  by  rail  to  New  York  in 
one  night.  How  have  the  railroads  developed  ?  You  take  the  rail- 
road of  30  or  40  years  ago  and  let  it  stand  still,  and  it  would  be  out 
of  business  as  compared  with  the  railroad  of  to-day.  I  am  old 
enough  to  recall  when  we  shipped  12  tons  in  a  car,  and  now  Mr. 
McAdoo  is  asking  us  to  ship  120  tons.  Now,  canals  have  stopped 
with  a  little  3  or  4  foot  depth.  The  impetus  of  the  railroads  coming 
along  was  so  great  that  it  was  psychological  that  the  canals  stood 
still.    That  is  just  a  little  illustration. 

The  Chairman.  Those  new  managers  of  the  railroads  told  the 
people  that  the  railroads  could  carry  all  the  traffic,  and  the  people 
believed  it? 
Mr.  Follansbee.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  came  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  rail- 
roads for  the  movement  of  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  And  the  railroads  made  their  word  good,  too, 
for  a  lonjj  period  of  years.  Now,  as  to  the  question  of  competition. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  for  years  was  known  as  tne  most 
successful  and  one  of  the  biggest  dividend  payers  of  the  railroads, 
under  old  John  W.  Garrett.  In  that  day  they  paid  large  dividends 
regularly,  and  those  of  us  who  were  taking  notice  in  those  davs  could 
see  how  the  B.  &  O.  was  going  back  and  the  Pennsylvania  ftailroad 
was  going  forward  till  it  was  the  big  competing  railroad,  and  people 
would  not  use  the  B.  &  O.  when  they  could  get  the  Pennsylvania. 
The  Pennsylvania  was  improving  its  equipment  and  the  B.  &  O.  was 
paying  large  dividends  and  becoming  obsolete,  and  when  John  W. 
Garrett  died  the  B.  &  O.  almost  died,  because  everything  was  worn 
out,  and  it  took  years  to  build  up  the  B.  &  O.  to  be  an  ordinary, 
decent  railroad  such  as  it  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  all  practically  controlled  now  by  the  same 
capitalists. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  But  the  B.  &  O.  went  obsolete  exactly  like  the 
canals  went  obsolete,  because  they  would  not  spend  money  on  proper 
rails  and  proper  cars  and  locomotives,  and  when  John  W.  Garrett 
died  they  had  to  quit  the  payment  of  those  large  dividends  so  as  to 
be  put  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  situation  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans, 
where  there  are  no  canals  and  where  the  Mississippi  River  waterway 
is  better  than  it  was  before,  and  river  commerce  has  decreased  95  per 
cent  ?  • 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  haven't  we  traffic  there  along  the  river? 
Mr.  Follansbee.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  studied  that  subject. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  traffic  is  from  St.  Louis 
or  Cincinnati  down  the  river  on  the  rails?  On  both  sides  of  the 
river  the  railroads  are  carrying  traffic  constantly.  It  all  resolves 
itself  back,  does  it  not,  to  the  railroad  question  which  you  have  sug- 
gested, but  not  to  the  fact  that  the  canals  or  the  waterways  are  not 
as  good  as  they  ever  were,  because  the  Mississippi  River  is  far  better 
now  than  it  ever  has  been  before  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Nature  put  the  iron  ore  and  the  fuel  in  th<*  Pitts- 
burgh district:  the  traffic  does  not  exist  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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Mr.  Frear.  You  ought  to  hear  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  people 
talk  about  it,  and  you  would  think  traffic  existed  there. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  think  the  gentleman  was  answering  your  question. 
I  believe  you  stated  that  one-half  of  the  canals  were  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  think  he  was  answering  your  question  by  saying  that 
these  canals  were  antiquated. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  They  were  then,  as  compared  to  the  railroad 
development. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  analogy  I  was  comparing  it  to  the  condition  which 
exists  on  the  Mississippi  River,  where  antiquated  river  conditions 
have  been  greatly  improved  and  traffic  has  greatly  decreased. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  never  took  any  interest  in  waterways  whatever 
until  Gov.  Brumbaugh  asked  me  to  go  on  this  canal  board.  I  have 
tried  to  look  at  the  different  phases;  it  did  not  make  any  difference 
what  views  were  presented  in  opposition  they  wrere  all  swept  away 
since  we  have  got  into  this  war.  I  think  it  would  be  ridiculous  for 
any  set  of  men  to  come  down  here  and  ask  this  Government  to  spend 
one  cent  for  selfish  purposes,  either  personal  or  local.  Absolutely 
when  we  come  to  ask  the  Government  to  build  this  canal  it  is  because 
of  patriotic  motives  and  because  we  are  in  the  war,  and,  God  help 
us,  we  have  got  to  get  out  of  it.  There  is  nothing  that  influences  it 
as  much  as  this  railroad  transportation.  Mr.  McAdoo  will  tell  you 
if  you  come  over  here  [indicating  on  map].  We  hear  about  cars  be- 
ing needed,  and  cars  are  not  in  it  with  locomotives,  and  locomotives 
are  not  in  it  with  the  fact  that  you  have  got  a  great  big  bottle  with 
a  very  little  neck,  and  you  can  not  get  through.  Why,  the  business 
men  of  Pittsburgh  before  this  third  liberty  loan  compaign  started 
came  down  here,  and  the  best  Democrats  in  Pittsburgh  were  the  ones 
that  came  down,  to  request  Secretary  McAdoo  in  his  capacity  of 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  to  let  a  regiment  of  the  bovs  come  to 
Pittsburgh  in  connection  with  the  Mberty  loan.  His  answer  was: 
"  You  are  asking  the  impossible.  I  can  not  permit  one  unnecessary 
car  on  the  railroads  in  this  congested  section." 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  seeking  to  prevent  congestion  everywhere. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  There  are  certain  points  wliere  they  are  not  con- 
gested. You  have  no  congestion  out  here  [indicating].  In  the  same 
line  of  business  I  am  in,  in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  other  towns  out  there 
they  are  having  their  goods  shipped  just  as  they  make  them.  We 
are  shipping  to-dajT  300  tons  that  we  have  had  ready  for  shipment 
since  last  December  to  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  understand  that  the  railroad  traffic  is  the  same 
now  as  it  was  before  the  war  outside  of  the  congested  districts? 

Mr.   Follansbee.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  know  the  potatoes  in  my  own  contry  are  rotting  in 
warehouses  because  they  can  not  be  shipped  to  the  closest  points. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  That  is  indicative,  but  there  are  degrees. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  not  part  of  the  reason  for  that  the  fact  that  po- 
tatoes have  become  so  cheap  there  is  no  sale  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  This  was  during  the  winter  when  we  were  paying  $2 
a  bushel  for  potatoes. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  You  have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  this  transportation 
in  the  spring  and  summer  and  fall,  and  not  in  the  winter  when  you 
can  not  have  it.    There  is  the  principle  back  of  the  question ;  you 
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have  got  to  utilize  the  facilities  when  you  can  make  them  move  in- 
stead of  when  they  are  sewed  up. 

I  think  this  labor  question  is  very  important.  All  of  us  that  are 
employers  of  labor  realize  that  we  not  only  want  to  have  the,  Germans 
interned  here  because  they  are  living  here  and  are  pro-German, 
but  I  think  we  want  to  get  the  captive  Germans  for  this  country. 
.We  are  using  our  bottoms  in  transporting  tons  of  food  to  feed  the 
Germans  that  the  allies  are  capturing  and  the  bottoms  come  back 
empty.  Now,  in  decency  to  our  allies — France,  and  England,  and 
Italy — who  have  been  bearing  the  burden — bring  our  empty  vessels 
back  with  captive  Germans  in  them,  put  them  to  work  on  your 
public  works  and  you  will  make  good  citizens  of  them  over  here, 
too,  and  they  will  not  want  to  go  back  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Booher.  Then  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Follaxsbee.  I  have  had  a  son  in  the  English  Army  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  I  am  on  record  as  saying  that  the  only  way  to 
make  peace  is  when  we  have  got  our  hands  on  the  Kaiser's  throat, 
but  we  do  not  need  to  overlook  what  is  available  in  this  labor  ques- 
tion. If  it  is  necessary  send  them  back,  but  get  them  over  here  and 
make  them  work  and  do  not  be  using  bottoms  for  carrying  food 
as  we  are  now  for  feeding  German  prisoners  instead  of  for  our  allies. 
One  man  can  watch  a  good  many  or  them. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  I  can  think  of  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  very  glad  the  Pittsburgh  councilmen  are  here,  so  that 
they  will  realize  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  is  the  capital  of  this  transit  company? 

Mr.  Follaxsbee.  The  Liberty  Transit  Co.  started  out  with  a  good 
deal  of  a  splurge  on  the  part  of  some  rather  inexperienced  en- 
thusiasts, and  they  talked  of  $500,000  capital,  with  the  lack  of  the 
realization  that  as  the  river  was  canalized  only  to  Parkersburg  the 
business  would  be  limited  between  Parkersburg  and  Pittsburgh, 
and  possibly  up  to  the  Monongahela. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Follaxsbee.  I  think  something  like  150  miles;  probably  more 
than  that.  It  is  between  150  and  200  miles.  They  went  into  it  with 
the  idea  of  building  boats  for  the  packet  trade,  building  steamers 
for  the  barge  trade,  and  they  found  it  was  going  to  take  a  very 
long  while  to  get  them  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  labor 
and  in  getting  iron.  Then  the  question  turned  up  if  they  went  into 
as  large  a  scheme  as  that  they  might  have  facilities  beyond  the 
business.  What  they  had  in  mind  was  the  fully  and  completely 
canalized  river;  if  it  was  completely  canalized,  their  project  would 
have  been  fine.  So  they  are  operating  along  on  the  basis  of  $75,000 
or  $100,000  capital,  with  the  readiness  to  increase  that  as  they  can 
procure  boats.  But  this  is  a  very  earnest  effort  of  the  Wheeling 
Commercial  Association. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  draft  of  the  boats  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  They  are  trying  to  get  very  low  draft — i£  feet — 
in  the  hopes  that  when  the  dams  are  down  they  can  operate. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  traffic  do  you  expect  to  handle  ? 

Mr.  Follaxsbee.  These  boats  are  for  the  packet  trade. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  coal  trade? 

Mr.  Follaxsbee.  No;  for  the  packet  trade,  the  town-to-town 
traffic.     Their  desire  also  is  to  buy  steamers  and  barges  for  the 
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heavier  trade,  where  you  can  run  a  barge  up  to  a  sewer-pipe  works 
or  a  mill  or  a  brick  works  and  load  several  hundred  tons  and  let  the 
next  steamer  that  comes  along  tow  that  barge  to  its  destination. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  traffic  was  lost  that  existed 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  It  was  largely  because  of  the  irregularity  of  the 
river  traffic.  The  Pittsburgh  men  who  have  lost  money  in  the  river 
business  have  said  it  was  largely  because  of  the  large  investment 
they  had,  and  they  were  only  able  to  operate  their  plant  a  few  months 
in  the  vear.- 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  traffic  was  much  greater  years  ago  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ohio  than  it  is  to-day.  That  was  before  you  had 
any  better  conditions  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Well,  you  did  not  have  your  railroads  and  your 
low  rates;  it  comes  right  back  to  that.  Do  not  think  I  am  extreme 
on  the  railroads.  As  a  manufacturer  I  am  for  any  man  that  reduces 
mv  cost. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads now  and  six  years  ago? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Why,  the  railroads  have  got  to  put  up  their 
freight  rates  to  live. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  with  that  promise  in  your  mind  that  you  are 
taking  chances  with  the  packet  line? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Yes;  and  for  the  very  good  reason  that  the  rail- 
roads are  not  able  to  handle  the  freight  that  was  offered.  I  was  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district  a  day  or  two  ago  to  see  about  these  boats 
being  purchased  and  about  the  route  from  New  Orleans,  and  I  was 
telephoned  by  a  Pittsburgh  party,  who  said :  "  Do  you  know  if  you 
have  a  cargo  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburgh  ?  "  I  said,  u  I  don't 
know."  He  said,  "I  will  give  you  one/'  He  was  speaking  for  a 
Cincinnati  man  that  had  a  trade  for  that  field.  As  we  are  in  the 
neighborhood  where  you  gentlemen  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money 
I  think  we  should  give  you  encouragement.  A  great  increase  has 
already  occurred  in  the  Monongahela  and  the  Ohio  in  the  trans- 
portation of  heavy  materials,  and  we  want  you  to  realize  that  it  has 
actually  started. 

The  first  speaker  mentioned  the  development  at  Clairton.  The 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  putting  in  $10,000,000  there  as  a 
starter,  mind  you,  in  the  by-product  coke,  whereby  they  will  take  the 
coal  from  the  upper  Monongahela  River,  bring  it  to  Clairton,  convert 
the  coal  into  coke,  and  distribute  it  to  their  works  on  the  Mononga- 
hela, Allegheny,  and  Ohio  Rivers.  The  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  of 
Steubenville  and  Wheeling,  have  their  by-product  coke  plant  a  little 
above  the  place  in  which  I  am  interested,  in  Follansbee,  W.  Va. 
I  happen  to  be  the  director  of  a  coal  company.  La  Belle  Iron  Works 
had  the  record  last  year  of  turning  out  more  steel  in  1917  than  they 
did  in  1916,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  only  steel  works  that  had  a  record 
like  that,  and  the  only  reason  was  because  they  were  getting  the  coal 
by  river  for  the  by-product  coke  plant  at  Follansbee  and  sending  it 
over  the  Ohio  River  to  their  blast  furnaces  in  Steubenville.  The 
Jja  Belle  Iron  Works  have  gone  up  the  Allegheny  River  and  bought 
I  do  not  know  how  many   acres  of  coal  which   was  condemned 
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by  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.  years  ago  because  they  said  it  was  no 
good  for  the  beehive  coke,  but  the  coal  is  just  right  for  by-product 
coke. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that  to  be  used  for  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  To  be  transported  down  the  Allegheny  River, 
down  the  Ohio  River,  to  the  by-product  coke  plant  at  Follansbee  and 
there  turned  into  coke.  The  Wheeling  Steel  &  Iron  Co.,  located  at 
Wheeling,  with  blast  furnaces  at  Wheeling,  have  done  the  same 
thing.  They  have  gone  up  to  the  head  of  slack  water  on  the  Alle- 
gheny River  and  purchased  additional  acreages.  The  Crucible 
Steel  Co.  of  America,  with  its  enormous  plant  at  Midland,  is  trans- 
porting all  its  coal  down  the  Monongahela  River  for  its  blast  fur- 
naces there.  They  are  doijig  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  water 
freight  in  Pittsburgh.  Have  you  passed  an  ordinance  enabling  them 
to  put  out  facilities  in  the  La  Belle  Works  in  Allegheny,  Mr. 
English  ? 
j  Mr.  English.  They  will  not  pay  enough  rental  for  the  use  of  the 

|       water  front. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  they  making  for  the  Government? 
Mr.  Follansbee.  The  Crucible  Steel  Co.  is  supposed  to  have  a  lot 
of  orders  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Freak.  The  Government  is  interested  here,  when  it  is  putting 
up  all  the  money. 
Mr.  Follansbee.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  many  cases,  for  instance,  on  the  Pacific!  coast  locali- 
ties contribute  one-half  of  the  cost  of  putting  in  a  waterway  project. 
That  is  true  of  other  places,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York  the  State 
contributed  the  whole  $150,000,000  that  has  gone  into  their  canal 
proposition.  As  has  just  been  suggested,  the  people  who  are  to  get 
the  great  benefit  in  shipping  their  products  come  to  the  Government 
and  ask  for  $65,000,000.  They  do  not  say,  "  We  are  going  to  con- 
tribute a  few  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount.  Xew  York  says,  "  We 
will  contribute  the  whole  amount."  That  is  a  question  that  appeals 
to  us.  What  special  reason  have  you  to  apply  to  the  Government  to 
put  up  the  total  amount  of  the  money  investment  ?  Where  does  the 
Government  or  how  do  the  people  get  the  return  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  believe  thoroughly  that  the  localities  should 
participate  in  local  canals,  and  I  have  never  changed  in  mv  own  per- 
sonal opinion,  but  whe%  it  comes  to  as  large  a  thing  as  this  I  think 
the  Government  must  participate  very  largely.  Your  very  plan  was 
contemplated  by  those  people,  and  it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steven- 
son. He  told  lis  that  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia 
Legislatures  have  passed  legislation  whereby  the  counties  were  to 
vote  on  issuing  bonds  to  provide  money  for  doing  this  and  possibly 
coming  to  the  Government  and  asking  to  provide  the  terminal  at 
the  lake.  You  can  realize  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  to  have  all 
these  different  municipalities  pass  legislation  permitting  the  sale  of 
these  bonds,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  right  up  against  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  anything  with  the  Government  making 
its  demands  for  loans.  And  that  is  the  prime  reason  we  are  here 
to-day.  Here  is  the  project  that  you  mentioned,  except  nothing 
•  further  can  be  done,  and  that  is  blocked. 
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The  Chairman.  That  same  proposition  was  up  in  Mr.  Osborne'e 
community,  or  Mr.  Lee's,  as  to  the  Pacific  coast  cities  or  harbors 
there.  They  have  largely  a  question  of  harbors,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Sacramento  River.  On  the  lower  Mississippi  they  make  those 
bordering  on  it  pay  one-third  of  all  the  money. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  If  you  gentlemen  passed  an  act  conditioning  it 
on  the  contiguous  territories  contributing,  say,  one-third,  I  think 
they  would  jump  for  it. 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  merely  goes  to  the  levee  construction,  as  to 
one-third. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  the  $45,000,000  appropriated  covers  naviga- 
tion and  all  purposes  in  that  Mississippi  project  you  referred  to,  Mr. 
Chairman.  The  $10,000,000  which  we  are  appropriating  under  the 
sundry  civil  bill  this  year  covers  navigation  and  for  all  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  You  realize  this,  of  course,  that  the  delav  is  the 
fatal  thing.  You  know  how  long  it  takes  to  create  sentiment  m  com- 
munities, now  long  it  takes  to  pass  ordinances,  to  have  votes,  and 
all  that.  That  is  fatal  now  that  this  war  is  on;  it  is  absolutely  a 
fatal  thing.  It  might  be  possible  to  get  contributions  from  indi- 
viduals, from  manufacturers'  concerns;  I  don't  know,  I  can  not  say. 
I  can  only  speak  for  myself  on  a  proposition  of  that  character,  but 
there  would  be  little  excuse  for  us  to  be  here  if  we  were  not  in  the 
war.  There  .would  be  no  excuse  if  the  railroads  had  not  fallen  down 
so  tremendously  during  the  year,  and  they  will  fall  down  worse  in 
the  future. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  take  to  con- 
struct this  proposed  canal;  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  think  three  years  would  be  the  lowest  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  you  could 
engage  the  labor  without  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Yes:  you  must  have  the  labor.  You,  of  course, 
realize  that  the  Government  has  the  power  along  those  lines  that  no 
individual  has;  the  Government  could  commandeer  the  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  suppose  when  the  Government  is  unable 
to  get  the  labor  for  the  farms  to-day  to  furnish  the  food,  they 
would  commandeer  the  labor  to  build  a  canal  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Lake  Erie? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  It  would  be  very  doubtful,  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  crop  prospects  are  very  good.  They  have  been  taken 
care  of  up  to  the  present.  The  garnering  of  them  is  going  to  take 
a  lot  of  men.  We  do  not  want  to  look  foolishly  at  this:  we  realize 
the  points  jou  have  raised"  ~~But  we  tf&riidutilize  these  prisoners  who 
are  on  Jtfce  other  side.  We  have  no  more^terest  in  these  proposi- 
tions than  you  have:  it  is  the  general  proposHj™1*  and  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  do  the  best  we  can  to  contribute  t<N£ard  winning  the 
war. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  would  like,  now  that  we  are  discuksin£  tne  labor 
views  involved  in  this  question,  to  introduce  Mr.  MilleV  °^  *'ie  Iror* 
City   Central  Trades  Council.  ^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  ME.  CHABLES  L.  MILLER,  IEON  CITY  CENTRAL 

TRADES  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  on  this  question  of  labor,  I  just  want  to  say  in  connection 
with  the  question  that  the  railroads  being  congested  at  this  par- 
ticular time  has  only  proven  to  us  how  we  were  subject  to  congestion 
at  any  time  when  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand,  and  shows  to 
my  mind  the  necessity  for  a  project  of  this  kind.  In  connection  with 
the  Government  owning  this  proposition,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  this  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  people  if  the  railroads 
were  to  continue  to  be  privately  owned;  if  the  Government  would 
elect  to  expend  the  money  to  put  this  proposition  into  workable 
shape  even  if  no  boats  were  run  on  it,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of 
nearly  three  times  as  much  to  the  people  of  this  country,  because 
we  can  readily  see  what  the  activities  of  the  privately  owned  rail- 
roads got  us  into  by  the  systematic  destruction  of  the  waterways,  as 
has  been  explained  by  the  gentlemen  here. 

So  far  as  this  question  is  concerned  of  the  Government  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  building  of  this  proposition,  I  believe  that  can 
be  explained.  We  in  Pittsburgh  should  not  be  asked  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  expenditure  of  this  money  when  it  is  being  plainly  out- 
lined that  the  valuable  resources  of  this  district  are  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  all  through  the  lake  districts; 
they  go  down  into  the  other  districts  where  they  gather  their  re- 
sources from  the  ores,  and  so  on,  $nd  the  thing  is  a  national  propo- 
sition. It  is  national  in  its  scope,  in  its  character,  and  in  my  opinion 
the  Government  should  develop  it.  We  are  primarily  here  asking 
for  this  because  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is  on  and  we  think  it  is  one 
of  the  essential  things  necessary  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 

I  say  this,  that  in  addition  to  that  if  the  war  would  cease  to- 
morrow it  is  absolutely  essential,  in  my  opinion,  anyhow,  because  as 
people  we  grow  in  numbers  by  virtue  of  our  facilities,  and  if  we  have 
not  got  those  facilities  we  remain  congested  until  the  facilities  are 
afforded,  and  likewise  we  grow  in  proportion  and  numbers. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  the  labor  situation  is  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  answered  in  two  or  three  words.  I  will  say  that  there 
are  not  as  poor  conditions  anywhere  existing  for  labor  in  the 
mechanical  trades  as  exist  in  this  whole  section  from  the  Mononga- 
hela  River,  including  practically  the  entire  Monongahela  River  down 
to  the  Wheeling  district  in  the  section  where,  in  my  opinion,  the 
labor  will  be  drawn  from  to  build  this  proposition.  Practically 
every  plant  works  at  a  10-hour  or  12-hour  day  in  a  few  instances; 
so  as  far  as  the  labor  proposition  is  concerned  it  will  solve  itself,  be- 
cause we  need  relief,  and  our  people  are  leaving  there  continuously, 
going  to  other  sections,  here  and  Philadelphia  and  other  places,  where 
there  are  better  conditions;  but  you  know  a  man  likes  to  stay  home 
if  he  can.    So  I  do  not  see  that  there  will  be  any  pronounced  labor 

trouble. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  coal  production  in  Pensylvania  to-day  is^it 
equal  to  or  below  the  average  production  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  coal  production  is  taken  care  of  by  the  miners' 
union  in  that  particular  section. 
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Mr.  Frear.  In  Pennsylvania  is  it  true  that  the  coal  production  is 
far  below  normal  conditions  at  present? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  what  respects? 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  mining  of  coal.    I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Miller.  So  far  as  the  details  of  that  are  concerned  I  am  not 
familiar. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  point  I  want  to  ask  about  is  whether  the  shortage 
of  labor  in  the  mines  is  responsible  for  the  present  condition,  or 
what  reason  is  there  for  that  condition  of  shortage  in  coal  pro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  I  see  the  matter  of  the  production  of  coal,  it  is 
dependent  a  good  deal  upon  the  facilities  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  statement  is  made  that  the  production  of  coal 
is  far  below  normal  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  know  wThether  that 
is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Not  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  would  you  get  the  employees  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  say  the  employees  are  right  there  now  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  Unengaged? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  wholly.  There  are  idle  men  around  there  at 
the  present  time,  numbers  of  them,  that  follow  this  line  of  work 
for  a  living,  construction  work  mainly.  I  am  directly  interested  in 
that,  and  I  know  there  are  a  number  of  men  available. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  engaged  in  construction? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  construction  end  of  buildings,  and  work  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  engaged  in  building  anything  of  this 
kind  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  representing  the  union  on  this. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  labor  union? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  the  engineers'  union,  and  there  are  engineers  in 
construction  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  you  constructed,  if  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  question? 

Mr.  Miller.  Our  men  are  employed  in  the  construction  of  all 
building  projects  and  railroad  projects. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  you  meant  waterway  projects. 

Mr.  Miller.  No;  not  in  big  propositions  around  there;  we  have 
had  smaller  propositions,  but  it  is  right  in  line  with  the  same  class 
of  machinery,  steam  shovels  and  donkey  engines  and  traveling 
cranes,  and  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Col.  Stickle,  the  United 
States  engineer,  to  tell  about  the  length  of  time  it  will  take  to  con- 
struct this  canal. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  H.  W.  STICKLE,  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS, 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  DISTRICT  ENGINEER  OF  PITTS- 
BURGH DISTRICT  AND  WHEELING  DISTRICT. 

Col.  Stickle.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  first  that  I  am  here  by 
authority  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  but  there  is  no  assurance  that 
any  statement  I  make  will  be  approved  or  disapproved  by  that  au- 
thority.   As  to  the  time  of  construction  of  this  canal,  I  have  looked 
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it  over  in  a  general  way,  and  I  would  say  that  if  war-time  conditions, 
emergency  conditions,  were  considered  to  control,  involving  the 
presence  of  sufficient  labor,  the  ability  to  secure  sufficient  equip- 
ment, the  elimination  of  all  possible  red  tape,  the  placing  of  the  work 
in  charge  of  one  competent  and  capable  executive;  and  if  sufficient 
funds  were  available  at  all  times  to  prosecute  the  work,  the  time  of 
construction,  judging  from  my  experience,  should  be  two  years ;  that 
a  maximum  of  six  months  for  preparation  of  plans,  location  of  sur- 
veys, the  organization  of  forces  should  be  adaed  to  that,  making  a 
total  of  two  and  one-half  years  under  those  conditions  which  I  have 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  while  you  are  before  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  and  perhaps  ask  you  a  question. 
This  waterway  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  as  far  as  I  recall,  has 
never  been  surveyed  under  authority  of  Congress  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers? 

Col.  Sticki-e.  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  have  been  examinations,  and  particu- 
larly one  recently  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  1  assume 
you  have  given  some  study,  more  or  less,  to  that,  and  I  will  ask  if 
your  study  of  it  justifies  you  in  stating  whether  there  are  any  unusual 
engineering  difficulties? 

Col.  Stickle.  From  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  could  not 
say;  but  from  the  character  of  the  engineers  who  have  reported  oi} 
the  subject,  I  feel  very  confident  in  saying  the  engineering  difficulties 
are  only  ordinary. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  two  years? 

Col.  Stickle.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  you  have  made  a  careful  study  of  all  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  that  which  would  cause  you  to  come  to  that  con- 
clusion ? 

Col.  Sticbxe.  I  have  considered  everything  as  well  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  men  would  be  required  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  Probably  a  force  of  10,000  men. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  would  you  get  the  10,000  men? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  would  use  interned  Germans  captured  German 
soldiers  and  I  would  turn  all  of  the  liquor-traffic  men  into  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  would  you  do  it  under  the  law  ? 

Col.  SiiCKiiE.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  are  suggesting  about  the  way  you  are  going  to 
complete  it  in  two  years.  We  have  to  consider  the  law,  so  we  want  to 
know  how  it  could  be  done. 

Col.  Stickle.  I  suppose  it  would  be  competent  for  Congress  to 
place  conscription  on  the  books  for  any  labor  necessary  for  any  prop- 
osition connected  with  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  call  this  connected  with  the  war? 

Col.  Stickle.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  vital  feature  of  the  war : 
*t  is  a  very  important  feature  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  respect? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  know  the  importance  of  the  Pittsburgh  district ;  I 
know  how  they  have  been  handicapped  in  the  last  year  for  lack  of 
transportation^  and  I  know  how  this  canal  would  give  relief. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  this  canal  relieve  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
shipment  of  munitions,  and  in  marketing  of  war  materials? 
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Col.  Stickle.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  particular,  and  how  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  If  the  ores  could  be  delivered  in  the  Pittsbugh  dis- 
trict in  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  factories  working  it  certainly 
would  increase  the  production,  and  it  would  certainly  relieve  the  rail- 
road transportation  to  carry  those  coiripleted  manufactures  to  the 
east. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  might  apply  to  any  community.  You  speak  of 
10,000  men  to  do  this  work.  You  say  take  the  men  from  the  liquor 
traffic? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  just  made  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  not  any  interned  Germans  here;  you  mean 
the  Germans  who  are  living  in  this  country  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  think  we  have  some;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  know  how  many  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  have  no  information.  I  think  we  could  get  more. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Frear.  How  would  you  proceed  to  get  them  for  development 
purposes?  Would  you  go  out  and  take  Germans  because  of  their 
names  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  No;  I  would  take  no  man  if  we  had  nothing  against 
him,  whether  he  were  of  German  descent  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  a  department  engaged  in  that  now.  You 
would  not  ask  court-marial  proceedings  to  do  that? 

Col.  Stickle.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  think  10,000  men  could  do  this  work  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  think  thev  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  fast  could  they  progress  on  this;  you  say  two 
vears  or  two  and  a  half  vears? 

Col.  Stickle.  It  would  require  the  equivalent  of  60  steam  shovels, 
possibly  some  of  them  dredges  and  some  drag-line  scrapers;  60 
steam  shovels  working  two  years  would  do  the  excavation  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  years  from  the  time  the  work  was  authorized  by 
Congress  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  added  six  months  for  securing  plans,  etc. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  years  after  the  authorization  comes  from  Con- 
gress? Presumably  it  would  not  come  in  this  last  appropriation 
bill  and  get  through  this  session.  In  that  case  it  would  not  be  done 
for  practically  three  years  from  the  present  time  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  bill  were  not  passed  this  session. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  think  if  you  could  cut  the  red  tape  it  could  be 
made  in  three  vears  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  In  the  time  stated  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  condi- 
tions ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  have  not  been  over  the  route. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  estimate  based  on  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  On  the  reports  and  maps. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Army  reports  show  that  in 
nearly  every  case  the  cost  is  higher  than  the  estimates  for  waterways  ? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  have  said  nothing  about  cost.  If  the  estimate  of 
$65,000,000  was  correct  at  the  time  it  was  made  it  would  be  insufficient 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Frear.  You  have  had  experience,  and  is  it  not  also  true  that 
such  work  is  continually  delayed  due  to  lack  of  existing  appropria- 
tions and  conditions  which  necessarily  are  caused  through  the  action, 
of  Congress? 

Col.  Stickle.  You  mean  in  the  river  and  harbor  work? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Stickle.  That  has  been  my  experience. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  it  would  be  far  beyond  the  three-year  limit. 

Col.  Stickle.  If  constructed  under  the  ordinary  river  and  harbor 
methods,  I  would  not  stand  on  that  estimate  at  all. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  I  will  next  introduce  Mr.  McArdle,  of  our  Pitts- 
burgh council.  This  labor  question  seems  to  be  important,  and  I 
think  he  might  have  something  to  add  to  what  has  been  said. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  F.  McABDLE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH 

CITY  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  would  say  just  a  word  about  the  attitude  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  upon  this  question.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  has 
not  only  been  a  victim  of  this  condition,  but  it  has  been  the  especial 
victim  of  the  past  practices  of  the  railroads,  with  special  reference 
to  the  facilities  of  available  properties  that  might  be  developed  for 
wharf  terminals.  When  this  subject  of  waterway  development  be- 
came a  live  one  in  our  district  some  years  ago  some  public  officials 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  the  city  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  part 
it  must  play  in  line  with  making  available  transfer  points,  terminals, 
etc.,  and  in  order  to  help  out  the  city  instituted  a  series  of  suits  to 
reclaim  property  that  had  been  in  some  instances  bought  in  good 
faith  by  the  railroads  from  people  who  had  in  our  judgment  no  right 
to  give  title  to  them,  and  in  other  cases,  just  to  use  a  common  term, 
were  squatters  on  it ;  and  from  that  time  up  until  now  the  city  has 
been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  litigation  with  a  rather  marked  suc- 
cess. The  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  where  it  is  desired  the 
former  occupants  will  be  permitted  to  continue  the  use  of  that  prop- 
erty until  such  time  as  the  city  might  be  called  upon  to  make  larger 
use  of  it.  which  it  hoped  some  day  would  be  improved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  water  front.  The  city  has  further  given  some  thought, 
perhaps  not  deeply,  to  the  question  of  providing  these  terminals.  It 
Trent  to  the  extent  at  least  of  bringing  in  an  outside  engineer  who 
was  reputed  to  be  somewhat  of  an  authority  upon  that  subject,  to 
make  an  investigation,  which"  he  did. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Of  the  terminal  facilities;  what  should  be  done  to 
provide  adequate  terminal  facilities,  looking  to  a  cooperative  move- 
ment between  the  railroads  and  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  Such  terminals  to  be  owned  bv  the  citv  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Of  course  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  did  not,  and  has 
no  thought  now,  I  take  it,  of  investing  in  terminals,  because  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  for  whatever  may  be  the  contributing  reasons,  has  seen 
its  former  wharf  properties,  which  were  suitable  for  such  industries 
as  Mr.  Follansbee  refers  to  as  being  engaged  in  by  him  and  other 
gentlemen  now,  dwindle  away  until  they  are  not  largely  used.  But 
Pittsburgh  has  a  very  considerable  amount  of  property  under  its  own 
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control,  which,  of  course,  it  is  willing  at  any  time  to  do  its  reasonable 
part  in  converting  to  the  uses. wherever  these  uses  are  at  hand;  but 
I  do  not  think  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  could  justify  itself  in  going  into 
the  expenditure  of  any  considerable  sum  of  money,  even  if  it  has  the 
authority,  which  I  am  not  clear  it  would  have  at  this  minute,  depend- 
ent upon  the  final  development  of  this  waterway.  But  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  would  necessarily  do 
whatever  proved  to  be  its  part  in  developing  these  very  necessary 
adjuncts  to  this  proposed  improvement,  and  there  is  plenty  of  prop- 
erty there  now  owned  by  the  city  that  would  be  available,  I  take  it. 

Now,  for  one,  I  regard  this  particular  case  as  being  without  parallel 
in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  section  in  the 
country  that  even  remotely  approaches  this  particular  territory  in 
this  need  of  added  transportation  facilities,  and  we  have  become 
convinced  that  practically  the  only  way  to  get  them  and  make  them 
serviceable  for  the  needs  of  this  district  is  through  this  canal;  but 
while  we  speak  of  it  as  a  district,  I,  for  one,  do  not  think  of  it  for  a 
minute  as  being  a  project  in  which  the  district  alone  is  interested. 
We  have  heard  references  made  to  what  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
western  farmer  toward  this  question.  To  my  mind,  the  western 
farmer  who  is  dependent  upon  his  coal  supply  as  he  was  last  winter 
is  vitally  interested  in  it,  and  is  interested  in  it  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost,  but  in  a  larger  way  from  the  standpoint  of  service, 
of  being  able  to  get  shipments  over  this  from  time  to  time,  and  get  it 
regularly.  When  we  consider  it  in  connection  with  this  war,  or  con- 
sider it  in  connection  with  an  extraordinarily  prosperous  peace,  we 
have  got  to  remember  that  over  that  short  territory  represented  by 
this  proposed  canal  route,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  point  near 
the  junction  of  this  with  the  Ohio  River  and  this  junction  with  the 
Lake  Erie  Canal,  a  tremendous  percentage  of  everything  that  enters 
into  the  steel  products  of  the  United  States  passes  one  way  or  the 
other ;  the  coal  and  coke  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Lakes,  or  to  the 
west,  and  the  ores  coming  back ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Follansbee  will  bear 
me  out  if  I  say  that  in  the  development  of  the  steel  industry  in  the 
last  10  years,  at  least  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  easily  75 
per  cent  of  the  tonnage  has  been  developed  between  the  points  of" this 
junction  here,  between  Cleveland  and  Ashtabula  on  the  lake,  and  the 
canalized  portions  of  the  Monongahela  River  in  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valleys  oi  western 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and  along  the  Monongahela  River  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  along  the  Allegheny  River  and  along  the  Ohio  River 
on  both  sides  of  the  point  of  junction  of  this  proposed  canal. 

Now,  we  know  that  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  difficult  to  go  into 
any  improvement  of  this  kind  upon  the  proposition  of  getting  labor, 
but  we  ought  to  consider  it,  it  seems  to  me,  in  connection  with  the 
utilization  of  the  labor,  the  effect  of  the  present  traffic  conditions 
upon  the  labor  power  that  is  nowT  available  in  the  United  States.  I 
happen  to  know  that  many  times  during  the  congested  periods  of  the 
last  year  or  two  coke  has  been  allowed  to  burn  up  in  the  coke  plants 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  to  the  value  of  $25,000  or  $40,000,  in  a 
single  day,  in  order  that  those  mines  might  get  the  number  of  cars 
that  they  were  entitled  to  based  upon  their  production.  That  seems 
to  be  a  tremendous  loss  of  labor  as  well  as  of  the  natural  resources, 
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it  seems  to  me.  Whether  we  have  war  or  whether  we  have  peace, 
this  country  must  direct  its  attention  a  little  more  forcibly  than  it  has 
before,  and  when  we  add  to  that  the  tremendous  annual  consumption 
of  fuel  at  the  points  that  would  be  served  by  this  canal  and  this  tre- 
mendous tonnage  in  following  it  back  and  forth,  it  becomes  an  item 
of  almost  incalculable  national  value.  We  can  not,  of  course,  go 
into  a  project  of  this  kind  without  some  district  getting  a  little  more 
value  from  it  than  some  other  district,  but  we  are  going  to  need,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  conserve  labor  power  and  the  products  of  labor  just  as 
much  after  this  war  is  ended  as  we  have  to  do  it  now.  The  motive, 
of  course,  will  be  different  and  the  motive  will  not  be  as  pressing  as 
it  is  now,  because  it  will  not  necessarily  involve  the  saving  of  human 
lives,  but  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our 
place  in  a  competitive  way  in  a  situation  that  most  of  us  think  will 
develop. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  labor  conditions,  the 
chances  would  be  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  to  get  labor  to  carry  on 
a  project  like  this  than  it  is  to  carry  out  the  tremendous  program 
that  apparently  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  keep  our  railroaas  in  op- 
eration. There  is  not  any  point  that  I  could  think  of  that  parallels 
this  in  importance,  no  matter  what  way  we  look  at  it,  in  connection 
with  the  present  war  that  we  are  in.  We  are  told  every  day,  and,  of 
course,  we  know  it  to  be  the  truth,  that  the  Pittsburgh  district — and 
when  we  sav  "  district "  we  do  not  mean  the  citv  limits ;  we  mean  the 
Pittsburgh  district — we  are  told  that  it  is  the  arsenal  of  America, 
and  it  is  practically  the  arsenal  of  the  allies  in  a  large  way.  All  of 
this  great  territory  that  lies  between  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  river 
points  on  these  distribution  rivers  is  going  to  be  affected,  and  any- 
thing that  we  can  do  to  take  away  from  the  railroads,  whether  the 
war  last  a  year,  2  years,  or  5  years,  or  10  years,  we  are  going  to  do  it 
for  America  and  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  only  for  Pittsburgh. 

So  far  as  the  willingness  of  the  people  in  the  district  to  bear  a  part 
of  the  expense  is  concerned,  I  imagine  that  they  would ;  but  if  this 
problem  is  of  a  national  character  unless  it  be  made  a  national . 
program  and  carried  out  by  public  funds,  I  would  not  see  any  par- 
ticular reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  as  a  national  problem. 
But  the  thing  I  would  fear  more  than  anything  else,  if  Congress  saw 
the  wisdom  of  carrying  this  out  as  being  a  helpful  measure,  either 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  on  the  presumption  that  it  was  going 
to  continue  for  some  time,  or  as  a  measure  that  would  enable  us  to 
more  readily  and  satisfactorily  adjust  ourselves  to  the  after- war  con- 
ditions, what  I  would  fear  would  be  the  risk  of  the  delays  that  you 
gentlemen,  as  legislators,  are  quite  familiar  with,  a«;  any  of  us  are, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  getting  legislation  through  a  large  num- 
ber of  local  counties,  townships,  and  burroughs,  and  holding  elec- 
tions, and  running  into  the  limitations  which  the  law  places  upon  such 
matters:  and  I  would  think  for  the  amount  involved  in  it,  because 
while  $75,000,000.  $80,000,000,  or  $100,000,000  is  a  tremendous  sum 
of  money,  it  is  only  tremendous  or  important,  of  course,  in  its  refer- 
ence to  the  size  of  the  project  to  which  it  is  to  be  assigned;  and,  if 
this  is  as  big  as  we  think  it  is,  I  think  it  justifies  the  Government  in 
taking  hold  of  it,  and  in  taking  hold  of  it  as  a  part  of  the  national 
traffic — national  transportation. 
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I  have  not  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  that  this  canal 
would  have  been  built  by  this  time  by  other  means  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  opposition  of  the  railroads.  We  heard  some  of  you  gentle- 
men referring  to  the  matter  of  propaganda.  Well,  now,  you  appre- 
ciate, as  practical  men  in  legislative  affairs,  as  well  as  we  do,  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  have  a  large  number  of  people  in  any  com- 
munity, conversant  with  the  details  of  a  project  of  this  size  or  even 
of  this  importance,  when  you  know,  as  we  think  we  know  or  most  of 
us  do,  that  there  was  a  concerted  propaganda  carried  on  against  it 
by  the  railroads,  and  you  can  see  how  reasonable  it  is  to  expect  to 
find  the  condition  that  exists  now.  But  the  very  people  that  delayed 
it  were  not  able  to  handle  the  traffic  in  a  crisis  in  the  way  that  the 
people  and  the  Government  expected  of  them;  and,  I  think,  to-day 
the  people  are  able  to  see  big  things  in  a  big  way,  and  while  the  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  pay  the  bill,  Pittsburgh  w;ould  not  have  any  hesi- 
tancy in  paying  its  part  of  a  national  program  of  improvement  that 
affected  Alabama,  Mississippi,  or  anywhere  else,  and  I  believe  that 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  people  down  there ;  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  thing  is  taken  up  by  the  Government — authorized  and  looked 
upon  as  being  an  important  governmental  measure — that  there  can 
be  enough  of  labor,  enough  of  equipment,  and  enough  of  all  kinds  of 
man  service  directed  from  unimportant  private  enterprises  to  carry 
out  the  program — as  the  engineers  indicate  it  can  be  carried  out — 
and  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  will  give  the  bill  the  most  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  run  across  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  to  the  development  of  this  canal  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  would  not  say  that  the  railroads  did  as  they  did 
a  few  years  ago,  when  they  were  advocating  an  increase  in  their  rates 
or  when  they  were  trying  to  cultivate  public  opinion  along  a  number 
of  different  lines. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  did  not  know  from  the  way  you  spoke  but  what  there 
was  some  well-organized  movement  of  the  railroads  to  block  the  canal 
project. 

Mr.  McArdle.  Speaking  in  that  strain,  I  spoke  as  a  man  in  public 
life  and  in  touch  with  the  way  things  are  done;  and  you  quite  well 
know  they  are  not  done,  in  cases  of  that  sort,  in  a  public  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  encroached  upon  what  they  thought  was  the  busi- 
ness that  they  might  have;  but,  of  course,  on  the  Ohio  River  we  have 
not  any  opposition  from  the  railways  to  the  development  of  the  river, 
and  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  you  had  discovered  any  railway 
opposition  in  the  construction  of  the  Xew  York  Barge  Canal. 

Mr.  McArdlk.  I  never  have,  and  I  would  point  out  a  very  grood 
reason  for  that.  Take  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati 
and  there  is  not  any  development  of  a  large  nature  on  it  after  you 
leave  Wheeling,  except  a  limited  amount  of  coal,  and  it  has  only 
gotten  into  the  market  again  after  many  years  for  practical  opera- 
tions. But  here  is  a  fixture.  The  ore  mines  are  up  there  and  they 
can  not  be  moved,  and  the  coal  mines  are  down  here  and  can  never 
be  moved. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  up  another  question,  and  it  is  a  verv 
interesting  one.  What  is  the  purpose  of  building  at  Pittsburgli% 
where  the  shipment  is  required  of  both  ore  and  coal,  in  preference  to 
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some  locality  where  either  one  or  the  other  may  be  at  hand  and  not 
require  double  shipments  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  think,  perhaps,  a  more  intelligent  answer  than  I 
could  give  could  be  given  by  a  man  of  practical  experience,  such  as 
Mr.  Follansbee. 

Mr.  English.  The  United  States  Steel  Co.  attempted  to  answer 
that  by  building  at  Gary. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  building  at  Superior,  Wis.,  at  Mobile,  at 
Sparrows  Point,  and  in  Chicago,  and  elsewhere.  The  question  oc- 
curs, Why  would  they  build  necessarily  in  Pittsburgh,  where  double 
shipments  would  occur  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  While  they  may  be  building  and  making  some  ex- 
tensions^ as  far  as  I  know  they  are  not  building  in  a  large  way  in  the 
Chicago  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have,  I  understand,  an  investment  of  $25,000,000 
at  Sparrows  Point. 

Mr.  McArdle.  That  is  an  eastern  development.  Thev  may  get 
ore  from  an  entirely  different  point  than  this.  I  think  tney  import 
their  ore  from  Cuba  and  Chile. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why,  for  instance,  by  way  of  illustration,  taking 
Cleveland,  Superior,  and  Duluth,  where  you  are  shipping  the  coal  or 
ore  to  or  from  one  of  those  points,  why  would  not  one  of  them  be 
selected  by  the  manufacturer  in  preference  to  a  place  where  he  is 
obliged  to  ship  both  coal  and  ore? 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  presume  that  depends,  in  a  sense,  on  a  number  of 
things.  It  would  depend,  to  some  degree,  upon  the  relative  number 
of  tons  of  coal  required  to  develop  a  ton  of  ore ;  and  then,  of  course, 
another  thing  which  may  have  operated  in  the  past,  and  may  still 
operate,  is  the  labor  supply. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  I  suppose  the  transportation  rates. 

Mr.  McArdle.  If  they  took  it  up  to  the  ore,  of  course  they  would 
have  to  consider  as  against  that  the  hauling,  the  distribution  of  the 
thing  to  the  very  district  from  which  they  took  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  a  question  that  was  developed:  You  spoke 
about  farmers  being  interested.  The  question  occurs  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  farmer  in  Iowa,  what  his  particular  interest  is  in  this 
development,  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that  he  would  be  interested 
because  he  would  get  his  coal  more  economically  or  more  speedily, 
or  whatever  the  proposal  may  be.  How  would  the  farmer  be  able 
to  be  benefited  when  we  have  to-day  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  able  to  carry  this  coal  and  not  one  ton  is  carried  to-day, 
as  I  understand,  from  Pittsburgh  to  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  St.  Louis,  as  I  understand  the  situation,  gets  its 
coal  supply  from  a  near-by  field  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  anthracite. 

Mr.  McArdle.  No;  it  does  not  get  the  anthracite  from  there,  and 
I  would  not  imagine  that  the  anthracite,  in  a  comparative  way, 
would  amount  to  very  much  of  the  whole  consumption. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  in  Iowa,  where  the  farmer 
is  not  using  bituminous  fuel  for  heating  purposes.  I  am  trying  to 
ascertain  why  the  Ohio  River  has  not  been  developed  for  coal  traffic 
purposes. 
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Mr.  McArdle.  So  far  as  I  understand  the  situation,  there  is  only 
a  limited  opportunity  for  the  use  of  that  river  for  the  distribution 
of  coal. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  coal  shipments  were  far  greater  before  than 
af ter  J:he  improvements  were  made  on  the  river. 

Mr?  McArdle.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  that  be  true,  the  river  "is  capable  of  carrying  what 
it  did  before  any  improvements  were  made.  The  traffic  is  nowhere 
near  what  it  was  before  that. 

Mr.  McArdle.  But  since  that  time  I  think  you  will  also  find  that 
from  the  Pittsburgh  field  they  furnish  such  a  large  supply  that  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  shipments  to  the  Lakes  and  to  the 
Northwest.    They  have  simply  diverted  the  market  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  it  was  a  commercial  proposition  of  equal  necessity, 
why  would  not  the  shipments  go  down  the  waterway  in  preference 
to  sending  them  by  railway  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Probably  the  condition  did  not  exist  that  there  was 
an  equal  commercial  advantage,  because  when  they  got  into  the 
New  Orleans  market  they  were  coming  in  competition  with  a  very 
considerable  number  of  coal  fields  that  lay  between  Pittsburgh  and 
the  New  Orleans  market,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  when  they 
get  into  the  Alabama  district  which  the  Government  has  helped  by 
the  improvement  of  that  river  down  there.  The  West  Virginia  field 
and  a  number  of  small  operations  along  the  lower  Ohio  River  be- 
tween Cincinnati  and  the  Kanawha  River  and  some  above  that  all 
go  into  that  field  or  into  that  market. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  reason  would  you  give  why  the  Government 
should  put  in  $65,000,000  on  this  project  when  the  State  of  New 
York  put  in  $150,000,000  in  the  development  of  their  barge  canal  ? 

Mr.  McArdle.  Because  this  is  a  connecting  link  in  the  trans- 
portation, it  seems  to  me,  which  the  Government  absolutely  controls. 
It  controls  the  rivers  and  it  controls  the  Lakes,  and  this  is  merely 
providing  a  very  small  link  between  those  two,  the  use  of  which,  from 
my  point  of  view,  at  least,  is  national  in  its  benefits. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  assurance  have  you  that  it  would  be  used? 

Mr.  McArdle.  I  have  not  any  assurance  except  the  conclusion  that 
seems  to  have  been  reached  by  everyone  who  has  studied  it,  that  it 
is  capable  of  rendering  the  service  to  the  shipper,  and  that  it  would 
also  be  an  addition  to  the  transportation  service  which  the  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  has  proved  to  be  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  I9  not  that  the  same  answer  that  was  given,  practically, 
for  building  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  and  the  Hennepin  Canal, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a  9-foot  channel  below  St.  Louis,  and  in  like  manner  on 
the  Ohio  River,  and  also  the  barge  canal  down  in  Alabama,  on  the 
Warrior  River,  where  we  spent  $12,000,000  without  producing  any- 
appreciable  commerce? 

Mr.  McArdle.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  it  applied  to  entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions;  that  is,  that  there  is  not  an  opportunity  for  the 
use  of  any  of  those  canals.  I  would  not  say  any  of  them;  there 
might  be  some,  but  most  of  them,  for  the  use  of.  them  both  ways 
as  there  is  in  this  case.  The  ore  is  going  one  way  constantly,  and 
the  coal  and  coke  is  going  the  other  way  constantly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  T.  ENGLISH,  MEMBEE  OF  PITTSBURGH 

CITY  COUNCIL. 

Mr.  English.  Permit  me  to  try  to  answer  the  question.  I  regret 
that  our  friends  from  Pittsburgh  have  not  seen  that  the  chief  answer 
to  ilr.  Frear's  question  is  that  Pittsburgh  is  the  geographical  busi- 
ness center  of  the  United  States,  and  vou  can  not  get  away  from  it. 
We  are  within  a  night's  ride  of  all  of  your  big  cities.  No  business 
is  going  on  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  down  to  Cincinnati,  and  so  on,  that  is  not  reached  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  business  economy  and  expediency 
and  efficiency,  and  every  other  thing  that  you  can  think  of;  that 
has  something  that  the  world  uses  the  most  of  which  can  be  pro- 
duced more  economically  and  which  no  other  single  locality  can  sup- 
ply, and  is  not  that  the  only  distributing  center?  That  is  the  way 
it  occurs  to  me. 

Mr.  Freak.  There  was  a  distinguished  individual  named  Proctor 
Knott,  who  once  advertised  to  the  whole  public  in  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress that  Duluth  was  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  yet  that  was 
not  determined,  although  it  is  the  greatest  shipping  point  on  the 
Great  Lakes  to-day;  but  the  same  argument  is  ordinanlv  advanced 
when  people  come  oefore  the  committee  from  New  York  City,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Mobile,  or  from  other  places,  and  they 
believe  theirs  is  the  great  center  of  the  universe,  and  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  pride  of  locality  that  that  is  true.    But  Congress  is  dealing 
with  all  places,  and  canals  and  rivers  have  not  been  determined  to 
be  more  profitable  under  conditions  that  now  exist,  notwithstanding 
promises  made  in  advance  that  they  would  be.     It  was  said  grain 
and  iron  ore  was  going  to  be  shipped  to  Chicago  over  the  Hennepin 
Canal  and  the  products  from  the  Lakes  would  go  back  to  Iowa,  and 
this  scheme  was  going  to  be  of  great  help  to  the  western  farmers, 
but  we  do  not  get  practically  anything  out  of  that  canal,  and  that  is 
a  condition  that  confronts  us  in  New  York  State  to-dav.  „ 

Mr.  English.  Does  it  match  Pittsburgh  as  being  the  geographical 
center? 

Mr.  Freah.  They  said  in  advance  that  all  the  grain  that  comes 
east  will  go  to  New  York  City.  That  is  the  reason  the  Erie  Canal 
was  first  developed,  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  use  of  the  canal  now 
we  have  had  no  evidence  that  it  will  be  used  commerciallv  unless 
the  Government  puts  in  the  barges. 

Mr.  English.  We  of  the  city  councilmen  meet  with  these  inquiries 
from  delegates  who)  desire  information  from  us,  only  ours  are 
minuter  as  compared  with  things  that  come  before  Congress.  If 
you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will  find  that  the  district  is  the  geo- 
graphical center.  How  long  it  is  going  to  be  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  now  and  it  has  been  for  some  years,  and  the  tonnage  of  all  the 
other  cities  combined  does  not  match  the  tonnage  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
we  would  be  glad  to  furnish  you  some  statistics  we  have  gathered 
in  regard  to  that  district.    That  appeals  to  me  as  a  big  reason. 

Another  reason  has  not  been  touched  upon.  You  are  going  to 
hear  of  the  matter  of  a  belt  line  railway  system,  now  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  control  of  the  railroads.  Our  city  has  been  troubled 
by  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  privately-owned  railroads,  as 
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Mr.  Follansbee  illustrated  with  regard  to  the  B.  &  O.  system.  They 
have  not  a  single  belt  system  in  that  city.  They  have  them  in  Buf- 
falo and  Detroit.  Mr.  Carnegie  made  an  agreement  with  the  Wabash 
Co.  to  come  into  Pittsburgh,  and  they  built  a  passenger  station  that 
cost  a  million  dollars  and  had  all  the  transit  facilities  and  built  tun- 
nels into  the  city.  It  was  developed  on  investigation  that  the  city 
councilmen  were  bribed  to  keep  the  Wabash  out,  and  they  have  been 
kept  out,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  managers  com- 
pelled the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  to  back  out  of  the  contract  which  it 
had  made  to  get  the  Wabash  into  Pittsburgh.  To-day  the  railroads 
run  up  and  down  the  Ohio  River;  they  can  not  get  away  from  it, 
and  yet  that  is  the  very  lesson  that  is  going  to  help  you  gentlemen 
interchange  your  railroad  systems  with  this  proposed  waterway. 
The  best  illustration  is  that  if  you  look  at  our  district  you  will  see 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  one  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  then 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  you  have  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
Railroad,  absolutely  paralleling  the  Ohio  River.  You  have  three 
lines  of  transportation,  one  on  the  left,  the  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  right,  and  another  will  be  this  waterway.  That 
same  condition  exists  on  the  Monongahela  River,  the  B.  &  O.  on  one 
side  and  the  Lake  Erie  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  same  is  true  on  the  Mississippi  River,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  English.  It  indicates  that  the  river  was  the  shortest  distance 
between  the  two  points,  and  whoever  can  do  the  business  best  and 
cheapest  is  going  to  get  the  order.    That  is  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  We  want  to  hear  now  from  a  man  who  knows 
something  about  the  canal.  He  has  been,  interested  in  it  ever  since 
the  project  was  started.    I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Shaw. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  JOHN  E.  SHAW,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHAMBER 
OF  COMMEBCE  OF  PITTSBURGH  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE  CANAL  BOARD. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  have  all  been  sub- 
mitting cheerfully  to  privations  throughout  this  country,  and  we  have 
been  volunteering  cheerfully  to  invest  our  money  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  boats  for  carrying  on 
and  winning  this  war.  The  meat  of  the  question  before  you,  gentle- 
men, in  this  bill  is,  Has  this  canal  project  which  is  before  you  any 
claim  as  a  war  measure  upon  that  money  that  has  been  accumulated 
and  is  going  to  be  spent  so  as  to  enable  this  Government  with  force 
and  vigor  and  efficiency  to  win  the  war? 

There  are  just  three  points  that  I  want  to  bring  out  that  will  show 
the  Government's  interest  in  the  matter.  One  has  been  largely 
elaborated  on,  namely,  its  national  character,  and  in  fact  it  is  of 
international  character.  Now,  just  referring  to  the  map  a  minute, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  that  here  is  the  canal  [indicating].  Up  there 
is  Duluth,  there  is  the  iron  ore ;  here  are  the  coal  fields,  eastern  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia,  and  running  down  through  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  here  are  the  greatest  steel  plants  in  the  country  along  this 
valley  here  and  running  down  the  Ohio  River  to  Wheeling.  Now, 
you  have  heard  the  statement  that  32  States  are  connected  by  this 
canal.    The  32  States  are  situated  along  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
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Elvers  and  the  Lakes  along  here  [indicating],  which  will  be  con- 
nected if  you  should  build  this  canal  and  connect  it  up  with  the 
coastwise  canals.  There  will  be  32  States  that  will  be  directly 
affected  by  transportation,  with  a  depth  of  12  feet.  Anyone  who  is 
a  student  of  wTaterway  transportation  knows  that  if  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  and  it  is  a  modern  waterway  transportation 
will  seek  it. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  reason  the  Ohio  River 
system  has  not  been  used  and  the  reason  the  terminals  are  not  there. 
Along  here  [indicating]  for  about  150  miles  it  is  canalized.  The 
balance  of  it  is  not.  It  would  be  about  the  same  condition  as  if  we 
were  to  build  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Pittsburgh  to  Altoona 
and  stop  there ;  say  that  the  traffic  wanted  to  go  between  Pittsburgh 
and  New  York,  but  it  stopped  at  Altoona.  Would  the  great  terminals 
of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  be  there  to-day  if  that 
was  the  condition  ?  If  there  is  the  continuous  service  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  character  that  is  needed  between  the  great  tonnage-pro- 
ducing centers  and  populations  the  business  is  always  there  and  will 
go  between  those  points. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  a  question  on' that  point  ?  The  distance  is 
practically  200  miles  on  the  Ohio,  including  the  canalized  river  which 
you  have  pointed  to  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  about  200  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  average  haul,  as  given  by  the  Army  engineers,  I 
think,  is  only  14  miles  on  this  part  of  the  river.  Why  is  it  that  it  is 
only  14  miles  for  the  average  haul  on  a  200-mile  river  stretch  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  is  because  the  tonnage  has  not  been  expected  to  move 
there.  You  compare  that  to  the  Monangahela,  where  the  coal  is  at 
the  upper  reaches  and  the  consumption  at  the  mouth,  and  45  per  cent 
of  the  entire  tonnage  will  go  that  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  peculiar  condition  exists  on  the  Monongahela,  but 
the  Ohio  River  is  about  1,000  miles  in  length,  and  28  miles  is  the 
average  haul  reported. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Over  this  150  or  200  miles  [indicating]  there  has  not 
yet  been  established  a  communication  of  business  between  those 
points.  It  is  growing,  let  me  say,  down  to  Wheeling;  as  was  pointed 
out,  the  La  Belle  Steel  Works  and  all  these  plants  are  furnishing 
their  own  terminals  and  serving  themselves  with  their  'own  boats, 
but  the  main  service  of  a  waterway  like  this  would  be  to  put  all  of 
these  cities  upon  these  waterways.  Down  here  is  raised  cotton  and 
grain. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  that  river  is  not  used. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Suppose  they  get  through  here  and  connect  with  New 
York  and  New  England  by  boat? 

Mr.  Frear.  They  do  not  even  use  it  to  carry  freight  to  St.  Paul  or 
St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  that  is  a  problem  that  has  been  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true.     We  are  interested  in  it  as  a  problem. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  the  Erie  Canal,  which  the  Government  has 
taken  hold  of  and  put  barges  on,  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  this 
country  of  the  practicability  of  waterways,  and  if  the  Ohio  River 
was  completed  and  this  canal  built  and  the  Government  put  their  own 
boats  on  and  came  all  the  way  down  here  it  would  be  an  object 
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lesson  in  waterways  that  would  exceed  anything  in  the  world.  I 
would  not  except  the  Rhine  in  Germany  nor  any  of  the  waterways  in 
France,  nor  Holland,  but  our  country  would  be  equipped  with  a 
waterway  that  would  challenge  any  part  of  the  world  for  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  the  Ohio  River  as  a  worthy  and 
important  improvement  which  ought  to  be  continued? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  most  heartily  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  approve  the  expenditures  which  have 
already  been  made  on  this  9-foot  canalization  project? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  agree  that  this  committee  acted  wisely  in 
recommending  the  bill  which  made  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
for  the  Ohio  River  as  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  $19,227,900 
appropriated  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  approved  it  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  ought  to  be  the  attitude 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senators 
from  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  regarding  the  further 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  the  entire  country  would  approve  of  it,  not  only 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  legislative  proposition ;  you  have  to  have 
Congress  behind  you,  and  you  and  others  have  been  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  the  Ohio  River.  If  there  is  opposition  to  the  Ohio 
River  project  within  the  territory  there,  you  think  it  puts  you  gen- 
tlemen representing  20,000  business  men  upon  inquiry? 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  converted.  What  this  country 
has  needed  and  needs  thoroughly  is  an  object  lesson  in  modern 
waterways.  The  Ohio  River  would  give  us  that  object  lesson.  It 
would  accentuate  the  Ohio  River  tenfold  by  coupling  it  with  the 
inland  lake  and  river  system,  and  if  the  Government  could  give  us 
an  object  lesson  by  building  this  canal,  I  think  the  Ohio  River  in 
three  years  would  be  justified  as  one  of  the  most  economic  improve- 
ments in  this  country.  The  exigency  of  the  war  is  bringing  fibout 
the  condition  where  things  happened  on  the  New  York  barge  canal. 
You  ask  why  New  York  expended  $150,000,000  on  it.  If  that  canal 
had  stood  there  during  all  these  years  and  had  not  carried  a  pound 
of  freight,  it  kept  the  railroad  rate  across  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Hudson  River  low  enough  to  more  than  pay  for  that  $150,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  believe  that  the  building  of  this  canal,  even. 
though  it  fails  to  carry  commerce,  will  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
proposition  because  the  railroad  rates  will  be  lowered? 

Mr.  Shaw.  No;  I  think  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  canal 
charges  are  equal  to  the  railroad  rates;  the  freight  will  be  shipped 
over  it.  It  will  not  be  a  question  of  competition  between  the  railroads 
and  canals  any  more;  it  will  be  merely  a  question  of  a  division  of  the 
traffic  that  belongs  to  each.  The  ore  and  the  coal  will  go  on  the  canal 
at  much  less  than  the  railroads  can  carry  it,  and  it  wrill  be  a  greater 
economy.  If  we  had  had  that  system  last  winter,  there  would  have 
been  no  five  daysr shutdown  by  the  Fuel  Administrator;  and  we  lost 
enough  in  Pittsburgh  in  loss  of  wages  and  loss  of  time  to  have  built 
that  canal  several  times  over. 
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Mr.  Frear.  You  do  not  claim  that  in  the  wintertime  you  are  going 
to  run  the  canal  constantly,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  New 
York  Barge  Canal  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  It  will  run  at  least  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  traffic 
can  adjust  itself  to  those  circumstances.  Now,  the  second  point  I 
want  to  make  is  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  Government  considering 
this  as  a  war  measure.  The  Government  at  this  point  [indicating  on 
map]  is  building  a  great  armor-plate  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
What  happens  on  this  canal  ?  They  bring  the  ore  down  to  the  Gov- 
ernment armor-plate  plant  by  water  without  any  delay;  they  can 
take  their  armor  plate  and  carry  it  up  here  through  this  canal  to 
New  York  Harbor  and  put  it  on  the  vessels  without  any  railroad  con- 
gestion at  all. 

Now,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  putting 
barges  on  the  Erie  Canal,  suppose  those  same  barges  could  come 
down  to  the  Government  plant  and  get  that  plate  and  munitions 
and  carry  them  clear  back  to  New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  those 
Government  barges  could  go  into  this  great  coal  field  and  could  carry 
coal  up  through  the  canal  and  supply  all  of  New  England  with  those 
Government  barges,  and  suppose  they  at  the  same  time  could  bring 
coal  up  to  the  plants  the  Government  is  using  as  munition  plants, 
and  do  that  without  a  failure  in  the  coal  supply,  take  that  all  the  way 
to  Detroit  and  Duluth  and  Buffalo,  and  other  lake  points,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  get  a  dividend  on  those  barges  serving  its  own  plant 
at  Charleston  with  ore  and  serving  the  other  plants  with  fuel,  that 
would  pay  a  tremendous  dividend  on  their  investment  as  a  war 
measure. 

Mr.  Frear.  Coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  that  would 
make  this  Ohio  canal  link,  according  to  your  understanding,  with  the 
New  York  barge  canal? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  is  there  any  distinction  between  the  New  York 
barge  canal  in  the  matter  of  construction,  so  far  as  the  contribution 
of  contiguous  communities  is  concerned  ?  Why  should  one  be  built 
as  a  State  canal  and  made  by  the  Government  a  part  of  its  waterway 
proposition,  and  the  other  be  built  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  people  of  New  York  realized  that  the  Erie  Canal 
was  the  foundation  stone  of  their  empire  State. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  now  about  the  $150,000,000  barge  canal 
proposition. 

Mr.  Shaw.  Their  faith  was  so  strongly  established  in  it,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  port  of  New  York  was  so  firmly  fixed  upon  that 
principle  that  they  wanted  that  canal  standing  there  whether  carry- 
ing freight  or  not.  They  enlarged  it  until  the  last  time  it  was  the 
salvation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Now,  this  project  in  New  York  is 
something  like  projects  in  Texas  and  the  Northwest.  These  water- 
way improvements  are  locally  for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  con- 
tributed part;  but  here  is  a  project  that  32  States  are  as  much  in- 
terested in  almost  as  we  are. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  are  all  interested  in  New  York  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Shaw.  No ;  not  in  the  same  way.  Only  New  York  State,  and 
perhaps  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  are  affected  by  that  canal,  but  all 
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of  these  States  I  have  referred  to  are  reached  by  this  proposed  water- 
way; they  touch  upon  it,  and  it  is  so  distinctly  national,  and  with 
Canada  international,  in  its  aspect  that  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  this  little 
community  here  to  build  it.  That  is  more  than  half  of  the  States  in  the 
country,  so  that  it  is  a  distinctly  national  project.  The  government 
needs  this,  because  there  would  be  no  congestion  in  New  England  of 
coal,  no  congestion  up  there  in  the  Northwest  of  coal,  and  there  would 
be  no  need  to  hinder  the  Southern  States  here  [indicating],  clear  down 
to  the  Gulf,  from  sending  their  products  to  any  of  these  States,  and 
it  is  imperative  that  this  canal  be  built  and  maintained  as  a  national 
waterway. 

Suppose  the  war  stops.  After  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  more 
severe  commercial  war  than  the  world  has  ever  known,  to  build  and 
reconstruct  the  destruction  that  has  been  done  by  this  war.  If  we  are 
in  a  position  to  serve  all  our  internal  agricultural  districts,  all  our 
manufacturing  plants  and  link  them  up  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  here 
[indicating],  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  here,  and  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  through  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Welland  Canal,  we 
will  be  in  a  better  position  in  the  United  States  to  grasp  the  commer- 
cial opportunity  that  is  coming  after  the  war  than  any  other  nation, 
and  it  is  imperative  that  we  have  that  system  ready  when  the  war  is 
over  if  you  want  to  be  in  the  race.  For  that  reason  I  think  there 
should  not  be  a  minute  lost  in  the  Government  assuming  this  trivial 
amount  as  compared  to  the  billions  of  dollars  that  are  being  spent  for 
the  purposes  of  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  What,  Mr.  Shaw,  did  you  say  it  will  do?  Can  you 
point  to  a  single  case  where  it  has  been  done?  We  are  hoping  it 
will.  You  are  asking  us  to  spend  $65,000,000  or  $90,000,000  or  more 
at  a  time  of  war  when  we  are  spending  $50,000,000,000  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  War  says  confine  everything  to  war  purposes.  Why  do 
you  say  it  will  be  done?  I  don't  question  the  enthusiasm  and  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Shaw.  I  think  it  will  be  done.    It  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where? 

Mr.  Shaw.  You  take  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It  had  two  rail- 
roads on  each  side  of  it.  It  grew  in  20  years  after  that  more  than 
in  the  previous  250  years.  All  of  the  railroads  on  each  side  of  it 
were  opposing  it  just  as  they  oppose  it  in  this  country,  and  they 
found  it  such  a  benefit  to  themselves  that  they  afterwards  petitioned, 
the  Government  to  deepen  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  railroads  and  the  Government  there  are  identical  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.  Thev  are  here  in  this  Government  now.  . 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  a  different  condition  found  there  entirely. 
The  Government  determined  where  this  freight  should  go. 

Mr.  Shaw.  They  do  here.  The  railroads  and  the  Government  in 
this  country  are  one.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  has  done  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  was  built  by  the  city  of 
Manchester,  not  by  England.  And  it  has  helped  to  develop  Man- 
chester just  as  this  would  help  develop  Pittsburgh.  We  all  know 
that,  but  Manchester  built  it. 

Mr.  Shaw.  The  people  around  Pittsburgh  have  got  so  firmly  im- 
pressed that  this  connection  of  the  two  great  waterway  systems  will 
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come  with  the  connection  of  the  canal,  and  we  are  working  up  to 
that  end,  but  the  war  coming  in  and  on  account  of  the  distributions 
that  are  to  be  made  now  in  taxes  and  in  liberty  bonds,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  you  can't  expect  the  local  community  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary money  for  a  project  that  is  distinctly  national.  But  as  the 
Government  is  doing  these  things  now  with  tremendous  resources  at 
hand,  as  a  war  measure  we  think  this  can  be  linked  up  largely  with 
the  Government's  program  to  win  the  war. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  J.  SHABF  WILSON,  OF  BEAVEB,  FA. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  intend  to  talk  but  a  minute.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  people  of  Beaver  County,  that  county  which  lies 
along  the  Ohio  and  Beaver  Rivers,  intersected  by  the  two  and  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  building  the 
canal.  But  that  looks  selfish  when  we  are  here  before  the  country 
asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  building  of  this  waterway,  be- 
cause this  canal  will  run  through  the  county. 

We  are  here  boldly  to  ask  that  it  be  built  by  the  Nation,  because, 
as  has  been  so  well  said  by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  it  is  in  our  minds  purely 
a  national  enterprise,  that  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  asking  from  the 
fact  it  will  connect  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  the  Lakes 
through  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  through 
the  Erie  Canal,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  impresses  us  with  the  fact 
that  if  it  is  any  advantage  to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  locally  and 
the  immediate  district  through  which  it  passes,  that  it  necessarily 
must  be  of  national  benefit.  If  waterways  are  at  all  necessary  and 
are  useful  as  a  means  of  transportation,  it  strikes  us  overwhelmingly 
that  the  building  of  this  canal  and  connecting  these  waterways  is 
so  overwhelmingly  national  in  its  importance  that  we  don't  need 
to  discuss  it. 

There  is  an  element  as  has  been  suggested  here  of  the  proof  of  its 
efficiency  in  the  matter  of  handling  commerce.  That  has  to  be  demon- 
strated, but  we  believe  and  sincerely  believe  that  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  in  the  transportation  of  freight  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional derense  and  war  project  it  should  be  fathered  by  the  National 
Government. 

I  thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  GILBEBT  F.  MEYEB,  COUNTT  COMMISSIONER 
OF  FTTTSBITBGH,  ALLEGHENY  COUNTY,  FA. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  Allegheny  County,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  the  commissioners,  has  a  population  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  people,  an  assessed  valuation  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars,  which  I  understand  is  a  greater  population  and  a 
greater  valuation  than  either  one  of  some  thirty-odd  States  in  the 
Union.  This  is  only  one  of  the  counties  and  States  that  will  be 
affected  by  this  great  waterway. 

Most  of  the  arguments  I  have  heard  here  to-day  has  been  the  argu- 
ment of  competitive  rates  between  railroads  and  water  transporta- 
tion.   I  don't  believe  that  is  the  big  question  that  is  before  the  people 
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of  western  Pennsylvania.  As  a^public  official  and  a  man  engaged 
personally  in  manufacturing,  it  isn't  a  question  in  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict to-day  whether  we  can  ship  by  railroad  or  water  the  cheapest, 
but  how  can  we  ship  at  all,  and  we  are  using  trains  of  automobiles, 
heavy  trucks,  transporting  our  traffic  over  our  500  mijes  of  improved 
county  roads  in  Allegheny  County  that  one  winter  alone  has  cut 
those  roads  into  ribbons,  ruined  $20,000,000  of  the  invested  capital 
of  Allegheny  County,  because  the  railroads  were  not  capable  of  han- 
dling that  transportation.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district  we  are  simply 
outgrowing  ourselves.  We  have  things  there  in  abundance  that  the 
world  needs  and  we  need  things  there  that  the  world  outside  pro- 
duces, and  our  transportation  facilities  are  not  equal  to  bring  those 
things  into  us  that  the  world  has  to  sell  to  us  or  to  get  out  to  the 
world  the  things  we  have  to  9ell  that  the  world  needs. 

Take  the  Monongahela  River.  I  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
gahela and  I  know  something  about  it.  On  both  banks  of  the  Mo- 
nongahela it  is  paralleled  with  two  main  systems  of  railroads. 
Practically  all  of  the  railroad  track  it  is  physically  possible  to  build, 
there.  To  build  any  more  would  be  nearly  a  physical  impossibility 
or  a  great  engineering  feat  on  account  of  the  river  being  wedged  in 
by  the  hills.  If  we  had  not  canalized  Monongahela  River,  if  it 
was  not  canalized  to-day  and  you  had  to  depend  on  that  railroad 
transportation,  50  per  cent  of  the  munition  capacity  of  Pittsburgh 
that  is  supplied  for  this  war  would  be  closed  down  and  standing  idle 
to-day  on  account  of  fuel.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  the  railroads 
to  their  utmost  capacity  to  transport  50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  down 
along  the  banks  to  the  great  mills  of  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

Take  the  Pittsburgh  Bessemer  Railroad,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
profitable  railroad  in  the  world.  That  was  built  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  Lakes  purely  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  ore  from  the 
Lakes  to  Pittsburgh.  I  nave  first-hand  knowledge  of  something 
that  is  going  on  there  to-day.  The  officials  of  that  railroad  are 
before  the  county  commissioners  asking  permission  to  change  the 
county  roads  and  in  some  places  build  as  much  as  16  tracks  abreast 
across  our  county  roads  at  three  different  points,  making  a  tunnel 
under  those  railroads  of  600  feet  in  length,  which  they  propose  to 
arch  and  put  down  sidewalks  and  light  by  electric  lights  and  all  these 
things. 

We  have  been  to  Harrisburg  before  the  public  utilities  commission 
in  regard  to  the  question.  They  have  found  it  necessary  to  build 
parallel  lines  5  miles  out  of  Pittsburgh  to  accommodate  industries 
that  will  cost  $5,000,000,  and  in  many  places  making  cuts  through  the 
hills  and  over  the  ridges  of  130  feet  in  depth,  and  in  other  places 
making  tunnels  for  great  distances,  and  they  are  building  that  great 
tunnel  at  Pittsburgh  to  try  to  take  care  of  this  traffic,  which  is  said  to 
be  impossible. 

We  are  trying  to  build  a  county  road  up  the  Monongahela.  On 
one  side  is  the  Erie  Svstem  and  the  other  side  is  the  Pennsvlvania 
System.  They  have  intrenched  on  our  roads.  We  are  trying  to  find 
a  place  to  put  our  road.  Every  one  of  those  railroads  say  to  us :  "  We 
can  not  afford  to  give  an  inch  of  this  ground.  Our  terminal  facilities 
are  too  valuable.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price."  That  is  the  situ- 
ation in  Pittsburgh.     We  need  an  outlet;  we  must  have  an  outlet. 
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If  we  are  going  to  give  the  world  the  things  we  can  produce  there 
better  than  any  other  place  in  the  other  we  must  have  means  to  get  it 
out  to  them,  and  we  must  have  means  to  get  into  us  the  things  we  need 
to  produce  it. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  not  local.  If  we  can  supply  the  world  with 
things  they  need  better  than  any  other  community,  are  we  not  right? 

Mr.  Frbar.  You  spoke  of  it  being  recognized  as  a  national  propo- 
sition. Don't  you  think  the  local  interests  should  bear  a  portion  of 
the  expense?  There  are  a  great  many  multimillionaires  there.  What 
do  you  think  about  this? 

Mr.  Meyer.  My  experience  has  been  the  more  wealthy  any  city 
grows  the  greater  its  tax  burdens. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  your  roads  constructed  entirely  by  the  State  or  by 
local  contributions? 

Mr.  Meter.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  $20,000,000  in  Allegheny 
County  have  been  built  by  Allegheny  County. 

Mr.  Frear.  Allegheny  County  wouldn't  come  to  the  Government, 
of  course,  or  wouldn't  go  to  the  State  and  say,  "  You  build  the  roads 
here;  we  are  going  to  have  some  special  advantages  for  our  local 
community  "  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Xo,  sir.  We  are  fast  coming  to  the  point  when  the 
United  States  Government  is  using  our  roads  to  bring  their  truck 
trains  from  Michigan  to  the  seaboard  and  cutting  our  roads  up ;  we 
are  fast  coming  to  the  point  that  we  think  the  National  Government 
ought  to  contribute  to  those  roads. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  don't  know  but  what  you  are  right  in  that,  but  if 
the  National  Government  is  not  using  them,  is  not  using  this  water- 
way to  any  great  extent  but  is  to  contribute  the  entire  amount  of 
$65,000,000  whereas  Pittsburgh  is  a  locality  "that  will  be  especially 
benefitted  at  this  time,  what  would  be  said?  Of  course,  it  has 
been  spoken  of  that  this  will  be  a  national  enterprise.  For  instance, 
as  suggested  the  trucks  that  were  used  for  carrying  coal  this  last 
winter,  I  don't  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  or  not,  but 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  on  which  we  have  put  thus  far  $50,000,000, 
the  average  water  haul  is  about  14  miles,  and  with  three  or  four 
trucks  they  could  have  hauled  all-  of  the  actual  freight  traffic  there 
last  year.  *  We  are  confronted  with  that  condition  all  over  the  coun- 
try, on  the  inland-water  projects  that  have  been  improved.  The 
question  is.  Why  should  we  continue  new  projects  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment benefits  from  it? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  mean  to  say  that  the  more  Pittsburgh  and  every 
great  community  grows  the  greater  is  its  tax  burden.  To-day  the 
county  commissioners  are  asked  to  come  inside  of  the  borough  of 
Emsworth,  a  borough  that  links  with  Pittsburgh,  over  which  these 
truck  trains  pass,  for  about  a  mile  long,  and  aid  that  community. 
The  commissioners  were  up  to  see  us  this  week,  saying  that  the 
tracks  have  used  this  road  and  cut  the  roads  to  pieces.  Emsworth 
borough  has  not  another  dollar.  They  have  no  bonding  power. 
They  have  voted  up  to  their  limit.  They  say  to  us  that,  "  You,  as 
the  county  commissioners  will  have  to  come  in  here  and  exercise  the 
right  that  the  law  gives  you,  although  it  has  not  been  availed  of, 
and  improve  this  road  inside  the  borough  limits."  You  will  find 
that  all  over,  the  majority  of  the  boroughs  are  bonded  up  to  their 
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limit.  If  you  wait  to  get  your  legislation  changed,  or  wait  to  such 
time  as  conditions  would  permit  your  bond  issue,  the  proposition 
would  never  be  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  a  very  recent  proposition  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes ;  but  a  very  foolish  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  had  been  assured  on  the  floor  of  the  House  re- 
cently that  Pittsburgh  and  local  communities  were  going  to  build 
this  canal.  That  was  what  Mr.  Barchfield,  from  Pittsburgh,  stated 
in  debate,  and  I  supposed  they  were  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  intended  to  do  it  this  year  if  the  war  hadn't  come. 
A  great  number  of  these  boroughs  are  bonded  to  their  limit  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  ask  a  community  that  did  have  bonding  power 
to  pay  its  share  and  any  borough  that  didn't  have  a  bonding  power 
to  go  free. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  this  way  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  where 
they  have  a  bonding  power.  The  State  legislature  passes  an  act. 
Various  communities  in  the  western  states  make  levys  by  districts 
which  may  include  several  counties,  or  the  State  itself  makes  its 
contribution  to  the  waterway  highway,  or  like  the  Government  in 
the  highway  ■«  ?t  builds. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Will  you  permit  me  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
this  delegation  for  the  courtesies  you  have  extended  us  to-day.  We 
have  three  or  four  other  gentlemen  here  but  we  feel  like  we  have 
trespassed  on  your  time  too  much  already. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  you  gentlemen  have  come  here  to  make  your 
record,  and  it  is  being  taken  down.  While  we  would  like  to  con- 
clude, yet  I  think  it  is  nothing  but  right  and  proper,  and  I  prefer 
that  we  hear  them  if  you  have  any  additional  facts  to  present,  or  any 
others  whom  you  wish  to  have  heard. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  Very  well,  then,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  James 
Norton,  of  the  Iron  City  Central  Trades  Council. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  TAMES  NORTON,  OF  THE  IKON  CITY  CENTEAt 

TRADES  COUNCIL,  OF  PITTSBTTRGH,  PA. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  much  of  your  time.  I 
am  going  to  answer  one  or  two  question  I  neard  you  ask.  The  first 
one  was  with  regard  to  the  coal  production  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  for  a  positive  fact  that  in  Allegheny  County  alone  this  winter 
there  were  20,000  miners  that  didn't  work  over  two  days  a  week  on 
account  of  not  having  the  facilities  to  move  the  coal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  the  miners  determine  that  question  or  the  men  who 
own  the  mines?  Why  couldn't  these  men  continue  the  mines  and 
allow  the  coal  to  be  stored,  even  though  it  was  not  hauled  away  at 
the  time?  Would  not  that  be  done  if  the  Government  took  control 
of  the  mines?  Should  the  mine  owner  be  permitted  to  say,  we  will 
allow  you  to  work  two  days  in  the  week  only? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  would  be  almost  impossible  along  the  river 
where  they  have  the  rail  connections  and  river  connection.  Those 
two  days  they  do  work  they  are  loaded  on  the  barges,  but  they  had 
no  cars  to  load.  There  wouldn't  be  any  place  where  they  could  store 
that  unless  they  had  the  cars  to  load  it  into  and  unload  it. 
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Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  the  Government  becomes  the  ware- 
house owner  and  furnishes  the  storage  as  well  as  the  means  of 
carriage  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ought  that  condition  to  be  permitted  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  I  don't  know,  but  that  just  goes  to  show  that  all  this 
labor  could  have  been  used  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ought  to  have  been  used  for  producing  more  coal,  if 
they  had  proper  facilities  for  storing?  The  companies  should  pro- 
vide such  facilities  and  not  the  Government. 

Mr.  Norton.  Or,  if  we  had  something  on  this  order  to  remove  this 
coal  up  to  the  Lake  ports  where  it  could  have  been  stored,  those 
mines  wouldn't  have  been  idle  in  here  in  this  section,  because  the  coal 
could  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Couldn't  the  coal  have  been  removed  to  St.  Louis  and 
other  cities? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  a  question.  We  used  to  haul  coal  down  to 
Memphis  and  those  ports.  Eighteen  years  ago  I  wrent  down  to  what 
is  called  the  Marion.  We  hauled  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  tons  of 
coal  down  to  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  That  coal  country'  wasn't 
developed  at  that  time.  Since  that  time  they'have  got  these  little 
roads  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  developed,  and  they  can  haul  that 
coal  lots  cheaper  than  we  can  haul  it  down  by  river,  and  here  is  what 
I  am  getting  at :  We  have  no  way  of  getting  to  this  market,  only  by 
one  or  two  or  three  railroads,  and  here  is  all  of  our  market  up  to  the 
uorth  of  us. 

Also,  the  labor  on  this  canal  proposition.  In  Allegheny  County 
three  weeks  ago  the  Austin  Contracting  Co.  applied  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Bureau  of  Employment, 
for  labor  at  40  cents  an  hour,  for  as  many  hours  as  you  wished  to 
work,  and  get  paid  every  day.  I  think  tliey  asked  for  100.  There 
were  450  men  applied  Monday  and  Tuesday  morning  for  a  job  adver- 
tised in  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  job  was  that? 

Mr.  Norton.  Unskilled  labor.  Forty  cents  an  hour.  You  could 
work  12  hours.  This  is  work  to  be  done  by  unskilled  labor,  prac- 
tically all  of  it.  You  won't  need  skilled  labor  on  that  except  a  few 
dinkv  runners  and  steam-shovel  runners,  and  I  absolutely  feel  there 
will  be  enough  labor  in  this  community  to  put  that  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  $4.50  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Norton.  It  may  be  $5  a  day  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  Col.  Stickle  on  what  basis  do  you  estimate 
the  pay  of  unskilled  labor  in  making  estimates  for  this  canal? 

Col.  Stickle.  I  didn't  estimate  that. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  just  goes  to  show  that  there  must  be  a  great 
quantity  of  unskilled  labor  in  this  district  if  they  answered  that 
advertisement  in  24  hours. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  a  time  like  this,  when  we  are  trying  to  raise  all  the 
money  we  can  to  take  care  of  our  troops  abroad  and  Congress  is  asking 
every  person  throughout  the  country  to  give  all  the  money  that  can 
be  spared  for  this  war  and  sacrifice,  would  you  believe  it  wise  for 
the  Government  to  pay  $4.50  a  day  for  unskilled  labor  to  develop 
this  canal  at  this  time? 
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Mr.  Norton.  Certainly,  if  we  are  going  to  get  this  production 
here  over  across  the  water  in  one-half  the  time,  I  would  say  certainly. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  do  you  expect  to  get  it  over  there  before  the  war 
is  over?  You  have  heard  the  testimony  here  of  the  colonel  that  it 
will  take  practically  three  years? 

Mr.  Norton.  Even  so.  I  hope  this  war  don't  last  60  days  more, 
but  we  don't  know,  and  none  of  us  know  but  what  this  war  might  last 
10  years,  and  if  we  could  have  this  thing  finished  I  think  that  $4 
a  day,  or  whatever  it  would  cost,  would  be  very  well  spent. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  would  have  to  meet  the  criticism  of  the  people 
who  would  question  whether  or  not  that  was  the  best  way  of  spending 
public  money  when  we  have  thousands  of  avenues  in  which  to  spend 
it  now,  and  they  are  the  people  who  pay  the  money? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  true.  There  isn't  any  question  of  the  shortage 
of  unskilled  labor  in  this  district,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that 
they  are  coming  to  Pittsburgh  and  drawing  these  men  away  to  sea- 
port towns,  giving  them  eight  hours  a  day  and  good  wages.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  doing  with  the  unskilled  labor  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  experience  in  the  factories  along  the  Dela- 
ware River.  Of  course  it  is  demoralizing  the  labor  conditions  in 
this  war. 

Mr.  Norton.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  E.  KANE,  OF  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  represent  the  real  estate  board  in  Pittsburgh.  This 
matter  has  been  under  consideration  there  in  recent  years,  and  only 
recently  the  board  acted  on  it  and  asked  me  to  accompany  this  dele- 
gation and  say,  after  serious  and  careful  consideration,  they  were 
for  it.  They  regard  it  at  this  time  as  a  national  project,  and  I  hope 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  would  favorably  report  on  this 
bill  to  appropriate  the  money  for  it.  The  chairman  has  said  there 
that  there  was  a  duty  upon  us  to  educate  the  people  to  the  necessity 
of  this.  I  believe  the  people  generally  throughout  the  country  loot 
at  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  probably  the  best  brains 
in  this  country,  and  we  look  to  them  to  take  the  leadership  in  national 
movements  oi  this  kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Secretary  of  War  wrote  me  a  personal  letter, 
which  I  introduced  in  the  record,  saying  it  had  the  approval  of  the 
President,  that  no  waterway  project  should  be  put  through  at  this 
time  except  it  was  a  war  project.  Do  you  regard  this  as  a  war 
pro  j  ect  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Frear.  I  haven't  taken  this  mat- 
ter up  with  the  Secretary  of  War  to  show  him  it  is  a  war  project  yet. 
I  don't  think  you  ought  to  ask  him  that  question  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stevenson.  If  you  take  the  war  material  and  ship  by  way  of 
Pittsburgh  through  this  route  to  New  York  Harbor  in  seven  days 
and  have  a  terminal  there  because  you  use  boats,  it  will  certainly  be  a 
war  measure. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  if  the  war  is  to  last  a  large  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  know ;  but  our  country  is  going  on  that  expectation. 

Mr.  FtaAR.  But  the  question  is,  Are  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  going  on  that  theory  ? 
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Mr.  Kane.  The  people  are  going  on  it.  We  have  just  gotten 
through  with  the  liberty  loan,  and  they  tell  us  we  are  going  to  have 
another  one,  and  another  one,  from  time  after  time.  This  country  is 
preparing  for  a  long  war.  Lack  of  preparation  has  cost  this  country 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  will  cost  it  a  great  many  lives. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  believe  at  this  time,  when  we  are  spending 
$50,000,000,000  within  the  next  two  years  on  the  war,  that  it  is  wise 
to  put  over  $60,000,000  in  this  canal  as  a  war  measure? 

Mr.  Kane.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  Without  any  contribution  from  your  people  up  there? 

Mr.  Kane.  Yes,  sir.- 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  people  who  have  a  billion  and  one-half  dol- 
lars, living  in  Pittsburgh,  the  richest  community  in  the  world,  are 
the  direct  Deneficiaries. 

Mr.  Kane.  We  are  going  to  pay  our  proportion  of  this  tax,  but 
this  is  a  national  project.  Why  would  we  pay  any  other  national 
project  any  more  tnan  anybody  else  would  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  for  the  salvation  of  your  property  that  we  are 
paying  great  war  expenses;  all  of  us  are.  If  you  aon't  win  the  war, 
your  property  may  not  be  worth  anything. 

Mr.  Kane.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  $250,000,000  worth  of 
freight  cars? 

Mr.  Frear.  We  all  will. 

Mr.  Kane.  This  is  a  contribution  exactly.  We  will  not  get  any 
benefit.  We  are  going  to  pay  $250,000,000  for  freight  cars.  The  rail- 
roads will  never  pay  for  that.    Here  is  a  relief  for  $65,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  not  going  to  pay  for  the  200,000  cars. 

Mr.  Kane.  Who  is  going  to  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  people  who  pay  the  freight.  That  is  an  acknowl- 
edged axiom  of  economics. 

Sir.  Kane.  Why  would  you  ask  us  as  a  district  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  buy  these  freight  cars  any  more  than  you  would  ask  us  to 
make  a  contribution  to  this  as  a  war  measure  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  For  the  reason  that  many  other  communities  do  do  this, 
and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  have  made  that  a  condition  to 
such  improvements  and  you  do  pay  your  proportion  for  public-road 
improvements  to-day. 

Mr.  Kane.  I  think  the  war  situation  changes  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  evident  anything  else  to  be  presented  would 
be  merely  cumulative.  We  have  been  very  glad  to  have  you  gentle- 
men here,  and  you  have  certainly  presented  your  cause  I  think  intelli- 
gently. 

I  might  appropriately  add  this  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing: 
You  gentlemen  have  left  your  business  and  come  here  at  some  sacri- 
fice, and  you  are  entitled  to  know  something  about  this  proposition. 
What  you  want  is  success.  I  am  speaking  about  it  from  your  view- 
point. Just  as  an  individual  member  of  the  committee  I  will  submit 
these  comments.  It  seems  to  be  a  meritorious  project.  It  is  located  in 
a  territory  denselv  populated,  with  large  productive  capacity  and  a 
large  consumer  of  raw  products. 

^  ou  have  stated  that  there  is  congestion  of  traffic  and  a  need  for  in- 
creased instrumentalities  to  move  it.  If  this  waterway  connecting 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River  could  be  assured  of  full  use  a  very 
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strong  argument  on  its  merits  would  be  presented.  You  had  queries 
presented  to  you  by  members  of  the  committee  illustrating  that  there 
were  canals  in  the  country  and  natural  waterways  which  have  been 
improved  upon  which  the  commerce  has  not  developed  commensurate 
with  the  expenditures.  No  matter  what  brought  that  about,  it  is  a 
condition  that  exists  in  .the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  country  who 
have  deduced  from  it  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  advisable  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  construct  canals  or  to  further  improve  in- 
terior waterways.  Whether  that  was  brought  about  by  the  railroads 
who  had  paralleled  these  waterways  and  reduced  traffic  rates  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  operation  of  water  carriers  is  not  profitable,  or 
whether  in  other  wavs,  thev  had  by  their  action  caused  the  abandon- 
ment  of  water  transportation  lines — whether  it  was  due  to  the  fact 
of  inertness  of  people  in  not  providing  steamboat  lines  and  termi- 
nals and  patronizing  steamboat  lines,  the  fact  is  that  these  interior 
waterways,  some  of  these  canals,  have  not  been  used. 

As  an  individual  Member  of  the  House,  if  I  wTere  convinced  that 
this  waterway  would  be  used,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  That  is  onlv 
the  expression  of  one  Member  of  the  House. 

It  is  very  attractive  for  some  other  reasons.  You  have  referred, 
and  properly  referred,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  magnificient  commerce,  domestic 
commerce  of  any  country  in  the  wTorld,  and  also  would  give  you  a 
connection  through  the  New  York  system  of  canals  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  and  further,  by  way  of  the  Ohio,  after  it  is  completed,  and 
the  Mississippi  River,  with  most  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley. 
Those  are  very  attractive  prospects. 

You  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  this  matter.  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress 18  years.  I  have  been  hearing  about  this  project  at  lea^t 
15  years  of  that  time,  and  you  are  now  right  where  you  started.  We 
thought  when  we  passed  this  act  in  1906  incorporating  this  Lake 
Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  something  would  result  from  that.  It 
has  not  resulted.  It  isn't  pertinent  at  this  moment  to  go  into  the 
reasons  for  inaction,  but  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

You  now,  as  a  result  of  it  all,  come  to  Congress  and  say  that  it  is 
a  war  measure  and  it  is  an  emergency  which  ought  to  secure  the  fav- 
orable approval  of  Congress,  and  in  adopting  it  the  entire  cost  should 
be  appropriated  in  one  sum.  If  I  were  a  citizen  in  that  section  as 
you  are,  and  I  believed  in  it  as  you  apparently  do,  I  would  continue 
this  propaganda  simply  because  a  man  can  always  afford  to  stand 
persistently  by  what  has  merit  and  public  necessity  and  will  confer 
public  benefit.  But  your  troubles  are  just  beginning  now.  You 
have  to  convince  this  committee  as  representatives  of  the  House  that 
initiates  all  appropriation  bills,  and  you  have  to  convince  the  House, 
and  you  have  to  convince  the  Senate;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the 
entire  Congress — both  bodies — simply  reflect  public  sentiment.  I 
have  said  something  about  the  two  States  which  are  intersected  by 
this  waterway,  simply  held  those  out  as  an  object  lesson,  and  ask  you 
if  the  people  of  those  two  States  unitedly  were  for  this  as  voiced  by 
them  through  their  Representatives  and  Senators  in  Congress.  You 
have  also  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  country.  At  this 
period  I  think  there  is  a  distinct  trend  toward  the  utilization  of  our 
waterways.     How  widespread  it  is,  how  much  it  has  taken  hold  of 
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the  public  mind  and  public  conscience,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  in 
waterways.  I  believe  we  have  been  very  foolish  in  not  utilizing  them. 
The  fact  is  presented  as  Mr.  Frear  said.  Delegations  have  come  to 
Congress  here  asking  for  the  adoption  of  certain  projects,  have  de- 
scribed the  amount  of  traffic  available,  and  have  said  the  waterways 
would  be  used.    A  good  many  of  them  haven't  been  used. 

Let  us  hope,  as  you  gentlemen  seem  to  believe  and  as  I  believe,  with 
the  completion  of  the  New  York  system  of  canals  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  this  time  of  stress  in  contributing 
barges  and  those  boats  and  supervising  them  that  great  commerce 
will  be  built  up  on  that  system  of  canals.  If  that  shall  be  done,  all 
of  us  admit  it  will  be  a  fine  object  lesson  and  would  help  to  remove 
from  the  public  mind  this  prejudice  created  by  the  illustration  of 
the  Illinois-Mississippi  Canal,  commonly  known  as  the  Hennepin 
Canal,  and  other  object  lessons. 

I  didn't  wish  you  to  leave  here  with  the  thought,  even  though  you 
have  made  a  most  impressive  presentation  of  this  project,  that  you 
had  made  any  substantial  progress.  But  if  you  have  persistence,  as 
I  think  you  have,  and  if  yourpersistence  shall  be  reflected  by  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  in  Congress,  and  if  you  can  demonstrate 
that  this  waterway  will  develop  the  traffic  which  you  say  it  will,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  and,  as  I  hope,  a  short  time,  when  you  will 
make  the  necessary  impression. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  view  of  the  chairman's  expression  of  his  own  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  matter,  I  believe  it  is  very  proper  that  the  only 
remaining  member  of  the  committee  who  is  now  present  at  the  hear- 
ing at  this  time — in  fact,  the  only  remaining  Member  of  the  House 
present  at  this  session  at  this  time,  excepting  Mr.  Campbell,  although 
we  have  had  several  others  present — ought  possibly  to  state  what  he 
thinks  is  the  controlling  situation.  This  is  without  criticism  of  the 
chairman's  statement. 

The  committee  as  a  whole  is  indorsing  quite  strongly  the  position 
of  the  chairman  in  endeavoring  to  develope  terminals  on  the  water- 
ways and  canals  before  the  Government  spends  any  more  money  on 
new  projects,  and  that  is  due  to  the  Government's  desire  to  test  out 
the  utilization  of  the  streams,  etc.,  improved,  which  can  be  done.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  very  serious  situation  to-day  that  has  been 
developed  in  the  questioning — that  we  are  in  war.  We  are  using 
every  governmental  and  private  agency  to  raise  funds  for  that  war. 
The  Secretary  of  War  with  the  indorsement  of  the  President,  asks 
the  committee  to  confine  its  efforts  to  war  measures  at  this  time,  and 
we  are  endeavoring  to  do  so,  and  unless  something  more  is  developed 
than  has  been  presented  here  I  fail  to. see  how  you  can  say  this  is  a 
war  measure  anv  more  than  the  condition  at  Mobile  and  scores  of 
projects  which  are  claimed  to-  be  war  measures,  and  the  harbors  at 
other  ports  of  the  country  that  are  claimed  to  be  war  measures.  It 
is  in  argument  here  at  this  time  that  indirc  ctlv  it  mav  be  shown 
this  canal  may  have  some  effect  on  the  war.  You  gentlemen  have 
come  a  long  ways  as  representatives  of  your  community,  and  I  feel 
it  is  due  you  for  us  to  be  here.  I  don't  speak  in  opposition  to  this 
proposition.  I  feel  delay,  any  delay  in  inland  waterways  until 
canals  or  rivers  can  be  developed  to  show  that  the  money  spent  by 
the  Government  is  well  invested,  is  desirable,  and  that  it  would  be 
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unwise  to  put  any  more  money  into  new  canal  projects  until  that  has 
been  done. 

Another  thing,  New  York  State  has  placed  $150,000,000  of  its  own 
money  in  its  canal  system,  which  would  be  a  connecting  link  with 
this  proposed  canal,  and  many  other  communities  throughout  the 
country  are  making  their  contributions  tyward  waterway  improve- 
ments. It  would  seem  that  your  community  ought  not  to  set  back 
and  say,  "  We  expect  the  Government  to  do  this  without  local  con- 
tributions." If  you  come  before  Congress  showing  your  own  con- 
fidence in  the  proposition  saying,  "  We  are  willing  to  contribute  our 
own  money,"  you  will  then  carry  conviction  to  the  four  hundred 
and  odd  members  to  whom  it  will  be  brought  that  it  is  a  worthy 
proposition. 

I  am  glad  that  you  came  and  the  record  is  made  of  the  arguments 
that  you  have  presented. 

(Thereupon,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Appendix  A. 

Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Association, 

Pittsburgh,  May  15,  1918. 
Hon.  John  H.  Small, 

Chairman   Rivers   and   Harbors   Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Association  I 
desire  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  full  hearing  and  most  courteous 
treatment  you  accorded  the  delegation  of  public  officials  and  representatives 
of  business  and  workingmen's  organizations  having  a  united  membership  of 
170,000  who  appeared  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  on  May  9  in 
advocacy  of  House  of  Representatives  bill  No.  9927,  providing  for  the  imme- 
diate construction  by  the  Government  as  a  war  measure  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Ohio  River  Canal.  Your  attitude  was  thoroughly  appreciated  and  warmly 
commended  by  every  member  of  the  delegation. 

As  there  were  some  important  questions  raised  concerning  which  I  had 
special  knowledge  by  reason  of  my  long  and  intimate  connection  with  the  canal 
project,  extending  over  a  period  of  25  years,  I  am  venturing  to  ask  your 
indulgence  in  trying  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 

You  remarked  that  if  we  could  prove  that  the  canal  would  be  used  you  would 
favor  its  immediate  construction.  Of  course,  nothing  dependent  on  future 
events  can  be  absolutely  proved  in  advance,  but  it  is  possible  to  submit  evidence 
of  accomplished  facts  which  tend  to  strongly  insure  a  certain  conclusion.  I  am 
therefore  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  traffic  which  has  actually  passed 
through  the  Snult  Ste.  Marie  Canals  and  the  canalized  Monongaheln  River  dur- 
ing the  last  third  of  a  century  most  clearly  indicates  that  a  tremendous  traffic 
would  soon  pass  through  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal. 

The  traffic  on  the  "  Soo  "  canals  in  1882  was  in  round  numbers  2.01)0,000  tons. 
In  1892  it  was  11,000,000  tons,  in  1902  36,000,000  tons,  in  1912  72.000,000  tons. 
For  1913  the  exact  figures  were  79.718.344  tons.  In  1916  and  1917  the  traffic 
was  about  91,000,000  and  90,000,000  tons,  respectively,  I  believe.  About  80 
per  cent  of  the  traffic  through  the  "  Soo  "  canals  has  been  coal  and  iron  ore.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  coal  and  iron  ore  goes  from  or  comes  to  the  district 
which  will  be  served  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal.  In  1913  there  were 
30,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  brought  into  the  district  from  the  "  Soo "  canals 
and  27,000,000  tons  of  coal  taken  from  the  district  and  shipped  on  the  Lakes. 
In  1916  there  were  64,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  shipped  through  the  "  Soo " 
canals,  which  was  15,000.000  tons  more  than  the  record  made  in  1913.  The 
coal  shipments  through  the  canals  were,  however,  only  24,000,000,  or  3.000,000 
tons  less  than  the  record  made  in  1913,  although  to  conform  with  the  iron  ore 
increase  they  should  have  been  30,000,000.  The  falling  off  was  due  entirely 
to  the  failure  of  the  railroads  to  furnish  cars  to  the  coal  mines,  and  thus  was 
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occasioned  the  great  coal  famine  in  the  Northwest  last  fall  which  required  the 
use  of  50  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  of  ahout  47  railroads  to  relieve,  thereby 
upsetting  the  entire  transudation  system  of  the  country.  This  would  not  have 
happened  had  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  been  in  existence.  Neither 
would  many  furnaces  required  to  make  war  munitions  have  been  idle.  For  the 
9,000.000  tons  of  iron  ore  which  they  needed  and  which  was  lying  at  Lake  Erie 
ports  would  have  been  brought  to  them  by  the  canal. 

In  1910  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  actually  9,000.000  tons  of  Iron  ore  and 
6.000.000  tons  of  coal  which  the  railroads  could  not  and  did  not  transport,  but 
which  the  canal  could  easily  have  carried.  This  alone  would  have  meant 
15.000,000  tons  for  the  canal.  But  with  its  much  lower  rate  and  quicker  trans- 
port there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  also  have  secured  a  fair  share  of  the 
more  than  60.000,000  tons  of  Iron  ore  and  coal  which  the  railroads  in  1916 
transported  through  the  canal  district.  If  the  canal. got  only  one-sixth  of  this, 
or  10.000,000  tons,  its  traffic  from  iron  ore  and  coal  alone  would  have  been  in 
1916.  2o.OOOOOO  tons.  But  this  is  by  no  means  all  the  business  it  could  have 
had.  for  the  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1916  was  about  130,000,000  tons,  or 
40.000,000  more  than  on  the  "  Soo  "  canals,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
extra  tonnage  originated  in  or  came  to  the  canal  district.  The  growth  of  the 
trafiV  on  the  canalized  Monongahela  River  in  the  last  few  years  and  its  certain 
great  expansion  in  the  next  five  years,  as  shown  in  the  argument  presented  to 
your  committee  by  Mr.  William  H.  Stevenson  also  clearly  indicates  the  probable 
use  of  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Holdsworth,  dean  of  economics  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  after 
an  exhaustive  examination,  reported  that  the  bulky  tonnage  moved  between 
the  Ohio  River  and  Lake  Erie  ports  and  shipped  to  and  from  the  latter  into 
or  from  the  canal  territory  in  1913  was  116,778,000  tons.  Of  this  he  calculated 
86.778,000  tons  would  be  of  a  character  that  could  advantageously  use  the  canal. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  the  tonnage  between  the  Onto  River  and 
Lake  Erie  about  doubles  every  10  years.  As 'you  know,  this  means  that  the 
railroads  will  each  year  be  in  a  worse  position.  The  canal  handling  38.000,000 
tons  with  single  locks  and  76,000,000  tons  with  double  locks  offers  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  trouble.  If  the  canal  only  secured  one-half  of  the  prob- 
able tonnage  increase  in  the  next  10  years  In  this  district  and  got  none  of  the 
traffic  now  carried  by  the  railroads,  it  would  still  be  worked  to  its  full  capacity, 
and  in  the  saving  in* tolls  alone  would  In  five  years  pay  its  full  cost. 

The  opening  of  the  New  York  Bnrge  Canal  will  mean  also  considerable  more 
traffic  for  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  for  it  will  enable  tonnage  origi- 
nating in  or  coming  to  the  district  served  by  the  latter  canal  to  be  transported 
between  it  and  New  York  and  New  England  as  well  as  all  other  North  Atlantic 
port*.  The  great  industries  sure  to  rise  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  as  they 
have  on  those  of  the 'canalized  Monongahela,  will  also  supply  it  with  many 
millions  of  tonnage. 

Objection  was  made  at  the  hearing  before  your  committee  to  the  citation  of 
the  " Soo"  canals  success  as  an  argument  for  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal 
on  the  ground  that  the  vessels  carried  through  the  former  were  much  larger 
and  that  no  transfer  of  cargo  was  required  from  them.  This  objection  was, 
however,  not  well  founded  on  facts.  In  the  first  place  all  of  the  iron  ore  and 
of  the  coal  transported  through  the  canal  district  and  which  passes  through  the 
"Soo"  canals  has  to  be  transferred  at  Lake  Erie  ports  to  or  from  railroad  cars. 
This  is  done  at  a  cost  of  about  8  cents  per  ton.  All  experts  agree  that  the  trans- 
fer from  the  big  hike  vessel*  to  the  canal  barges  could  be  made  as  quickly 
and  as  cheaply,  and  probably  more  so,  than  is  now  the  case  in  transferring  from 
vessels  to  railroad  cars,  and  vice  versa.  But  after  the  transfer  is  made  to  the 
canal  barges  then  the  iron  ore  and  coal  would  be  transported  by  canal  for 
one-half  to  one-third  the  rate  charged  by  the  railroads.  Rut  experts  also  say 
that  self-proiielled  boats  or  barges,  with  a  capacity  of  3.000  tons  or  more,  can 
he  constructed  to  plv  on  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal,  the  Ohio  River. 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  other  Great  Lakes.  These  could,  of  course,  also  traverse 
the  "Soo"  canals.  No  transfer  of  cargo  would  be  required  at  lake  ports  and 
the  rharge  for  transfer  thus  saved  would  give  the  canal  a  still  further  ad- 
vantage over  the  railroads.  But  an  examination  of  the  records  for  the  •*  S>o  " 
canals  shows  that  the  average  tonnage  of  vessels  passing  through  them  was  as 
followg:  In  1882.  500  tons;  in  1800,  about  800  tons:  in  1900.  about  1,000  tons; 
in  the  latter  vear  these  vessels  carried  23.000,000  tons  through  the  canals ;  in 
1907,  when  .-i8.000.000  tons  were  carried  through  the  "  Soo"  canal  \  the  average 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  was  about  2,200  tons :  and  I  doubt  if  the  average  tonnage 
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now  exceeds  3,000  tons.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  there  are  many  vessels 
on  the  Lakes  having  a  tonnage  four  times  as  great  as  this;  but  there  are  also 
a  multitude  having  a  less  tonnage  than  3,000  tons ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  vessels 
of  the  latter  size  can  ply  on  our  proposed  canal. 

Another  question  asked  was.  Why  did  not  the  canal  company,  chartered  by  the 
National  and  State  authorities  in  1905,  build  the  canal?  The  company  in  1905 
and  1906  expended  $60,000  to  get  exact  surveys  and  expert  reports.  It  had  its 
prospectus  ready  when  the  panic  of  1907  struck  the  country  and,  as  you  know, 
halted  all  great  and  small  undertakings.  Nevertheless  the  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  leading  financiers  who  all  agreed  that  the  project  was  a  good  one 
and  would  pay  well,  but  that  the  existing  financial  crisis  for  one  thing  pre- 
vented its  being  capitalized,  and  the  growing  demand  for  public  ownership  of 
public  utilities  presented  another  Insuperable  objection.  For  it  was  said  that 
no  sooner  would  the  canal  be  placed  in  operation  and  begin  to  pay  than  either 
the  States  or  the  National  Government  would  step  in  and  take  it  over,  and 
there  would  be  no  permanent  investment  for  the  capitalists  furnishing  the 
money  to  build  it.  Impressed  with  these  views  the  friends  of  the  canal  formed 
the  canal  association,  a  public  body,  the  object  of  which  was  to  have  it  built 
by  bonds  issued  by  the  counties  and  States  immediately  interested  with  some 
incidental  help  from  the  Nation.  This  plan  was  carried  out  with  the  result 
that  all  necessary  legislation  was  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West 
Virginia.  A  commisson  or  board  was  appointed  of  citizens  of  these  States, 
and  Pennsylvania  appropriated  about  $175,000  for  necessary  preliminary  work. 
The  canal  board  made  its  report  last  June.  It  was  planned  to  submit  the 
question  of  issuing  bonds  to  the  people  of  the  various  counties  this  fall  and 
next  spring.  But  the  war  came  and  upset  all  the  plans  of  the  friends  of  the 
canal,  just  as  it  did  those  of  the' railroad  managers.  First,  It  precluded  the 
financing  of  the  canal  without  the  permission  of  the  Government,  even  though 
the  people  of  the  counties  and  States  voted  the  bonds.  Then  the  preoccupation 
of  the  voters  in  the  war  would  have  precluded  making  the  necessary  campaign 
for  the  bonds  in  the  many  counties  involved. 

Finally,  the  immediate  need  for  the  canal  as  a  war  measure  rendered  its 
construction  by  the  Government  imperative.  For  under  the  old  plan  it  was 
calculated  that  it  would  take  a  couple  of  years  to  conduct  the  county  bond 
elections,  then  five  years  more  would  have  been  required  for  construction  and 
legal  delays.  But  if  the  Government  takes  over  the  matter  the  canal  can  be 
put  in  operation  in  two  and  one-half  years,  as  Lieut.  Col.  Stickle  showed. 

It  was  asked  if  New  York  expended  $150,000,000  to  build  her  barge  canal, 
why  should  not  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  build  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Ohio  River  Canal?  The  answer  to  the  last  question  partially  answers 
this.  Further  than  that  the  New  York  canal  was  conceived  in  times  of  peace 
with  no  thought  of  its  use  for  national  purposes  in  time  of  war.  As  its  chief 
engineer  recently  stated  when  the  people  of  New  York  voted  the  money  for  the 
canal  they  had  no  idea  that  Its  first  use  last  fall  would  be  to  transport  over  it 
submarine  chasers  from  Lake  Ontario  to  New  York  Harbor.  That  canal  also 
lies  entirely  in  one  State.  Boats  traversing  it  can  at  most  reach  about  one- 
half  as  many  States  as  boats  which  will  traverse  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River 
Canal.  The  latter  will  also  serve  the  greatest  munitions  of  war  industries  in 
the  Nation,  while  the  New  York  Canal  will  not  do  this.  That  canal  will  not 
touch  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  as  will  ours.     . 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  West  Virginia.  New  York.  Indiana.  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  which  will  derive 
special  benefits  from  this  canal,  will  pay  the  greater  portion  of  the  special  war 
taxes  and  raise  by  far  the  most  of  the  liberty-bond  money  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  war  expenditures.  In  addition  to  these  11  States  there  are  21  others  which 
can  he  reached  by  interior  waterways  because  of  the  construction  of  this  en  mil. 
including  Massachusetts.  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  and  whose  people  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  war  taxes  and  bonds.  Now,  if  as  much  as  $2.00O,- 
000.000  of  the  money  thus  raised  can  be  used  to  improve  the  transportation  by 
railroad  because  of  the  war  needs  of  the  country  we  can  not  conceive  why  one- 
twentieth  of  that  amount  could  not  be  applied  to  the  doubling  of  the  transpor- 
tation relief  of  the  country  by  building  this  canal.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
West  Virginia  people  do  not  object  to  the  Government  using  money  contributed 
by  them  to  better  a  railroad  in  New  England  or  Texas  or  California.  Why 
should  the  people  of  those  States  object  to  the  Government  bettering  Its  trans- 
portation facilities  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  by  water? 
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Again  it  was  asked,  What  good  will  the  canal  be  to  the  people  of  Iowa  or  Wis- 
consin, particularly  the  farmers?  Well,  the  canal  will  release  many  thousands 
of  railroad  cars  which  can  be  used  to  transport  the  products  of  the  farmers 
of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  and  other  States.  It  will  also  have  the  effect  of  cheap 
ening  the  rates  on  the  railroads  for  farm  products.  As  far  as  Wisconsin  is  con- 
cerned also,  its  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  served  by  this  canal. 

Another  question  was.  Why  is  not  coal  now  being  sent  down  the  Ohio  River 
and  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis?  Simply  because  there  are  a  score  or  more 
of  dams  still  unfinished  on  the  Ohio.  When  they  are  completed  coal  will  be  so 
sent  In  addition,  St.  Louis  is  getting  its  coal  from  Illinois  and  other  much 
nearer  points  than  Pittsburgh  cheaper  now  than  she  can  get  it  by  river  while 
navigation  is  so  uncertain. 

As  to  the  question  of  canal  terminals,  they  will  be  provided  when  the  canal 
is  assured,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  people 
of  New  York  are  providing  terminals  for  their  canal,  but  they  did  not  move 
in  the  matter  until  the  completion  of  the  canal  was  assured.  The  large  cor- 
porations using  the  canalized  Monongahela  are  providing,  or  have  already  pro- 
vided, their  terminals.  So  are  those  on  the  upper  Ohio,  where  navigation  has 
been  made  permanent. 

The  selection  of  Neville  Island  within  the  last  few  days  as  the  site  for  a  great 
Government  ordnance  plant  affords  another  strong  reason  for  building  our 
canal.  In  January  24  of  the  57  furnaces  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  were  idle 
for  lack  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  coke,  which  they  could  have  gotten,  if  there  had 
been  proper  transportation.  Other  great  industries  were  also  shut  down.  All 
these  were  manufacturing  war  material.  At  the  same  time  418  vessels  loaded 
with  supplies  for  our  troops  were  lying  in  New  York  Harbor,  unable  to  move 
for  lack  of  coal,  which  our  canal  and  the  New  York  Canal  together,  if  opened 
last  year,  could  have  supplied.  The  new  Government  plant  at  Neville  Island 
will  need  our  canal.  So,  also,  will  the  great  Government  plant  at  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  No  such  plants  are  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  and  this  differen- 
tiates ours  from  that  again  in  this  respect.  Our  canal  will,  however,  enable  both 
these  plants  to  use  the  New  York  Canal  for  the  movement  to  the  ocean  of  their 
manufactured  material. 

I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  having  written  at  such  length,  but  I  felt  that 
numerous  questions  asked,  as  above,  should  be  answered  more  fully  than  they 
were  at  the  hearing.  Also,  I  regard  this  canal  as  vitally  necessary  for  the 
expediting  of  the  winning  of  this  war,  and  enabling  this  country  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  commercial  conflict  to  follow  peace. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  we  are  already  acting  on  your  valuable 
suggestions  to  educate  Congress  and  the  people  on  the  subject  of  this  canal 
and  to  bring  it  before  the  Council  of  National  Defense  at  an  early  day. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Bubd  S.  Patterson, 
Secretary  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal  Association, 

1002  Hartje  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Appendix  B. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  May  7,  1918. 
Hon.  John  H.  Small, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sib:  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  say  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
are  greatly  interested  in  the  bill,  now  pending  before  the  committee  of  which 
you  are  chairman,  to  construct  the  Lake  Erie  &  Ohio  River  Canal.  I  will  not 
take  up  your  time  in  presenting  the  arguments  in  its  favor,  as  well  Informed 
persons  will  appear  before  the  committee  for  that  purpose,  and  because  the 
many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  building  of  such  canal  are  too  obvious  to 
need  especial  mention.  I  only  wish  to  Impress  upon  you  the  great  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State  that  this  legislation  should  go  through 
promptly. 

Sincerely,  James  E.  Campbell. 


/> 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday  i  September  6, 1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  present: 

Hon.  Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  governor  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  Georgia 
Council  of  Defense,  and  chairman  Georgia  Legislative  Commission, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Charles  Hall  Davis,  Petersburg,  Va.,  representing  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Hon.  S.  G.  McLendon,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  representing  Georgia  State 
Council  of  Defense  (formerly  president  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Commission). 

Hon.  W.  T.  Anderson,  Macon.  Ga.,  chairman  executive  committee, 
Mississippi,  Gulf,  &  Atlantic  Canal  Association,  and  member  oi 
the  Georgia  Council  of  Defense  Committee. 

Hon.  Clayton  R.  Ricker,  St.  Marys,  Ga.,  member  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Mississippi,  Gulf  &  Atlantic  Canal  Association,  and 
member  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Georgia  Council  of  Defense, 
and  delegate  of  the  St.  Marys  Board  of  Trade. 

Hon.  Sinclair  C.  Townsend,  St.  Marys,  Ga.,  senator,  fourth  district 
of  Georgia ;  member  of  the  legislative  commission  and  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Hon.  John  N.  Holder,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
Jefferson,  Ga.,  and  member  Georgia  Legislative  Commission. 

Hem.  Seaton  Grantland,  Griffin,  Ga.,  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  member  Georgia  Legislative  Commission. 

Hon.  R.  H.  Fronock,  St.  Marys,  Ga.,  member  of  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature and  member  Georgia  Legislative  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Becker,  267  West  Eighty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
representing  the  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Marys,  Ga. 

Mr.  William  T.  Huguley,  Hotel  New  Oxford,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Chaibkan.  Gentlemen,  we  will  come  to  order,  and  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  quite  important  we  should  conclude 
by  noon.  Now,  Gfov.  Dorsey,  if  you  will  take  charge  of  this  hear- 
ing, I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  indicate  who  should  be  heard  first 
and  the  order  in  which  we  shall  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HUGH  M.  DOBSEY,  GOVERNOR  OF  GEORGIA. 

Mr.  Dorset.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  Georgia  General 
Assembly  at  the  session  adjourned  about  two  weeks  ago  created  a 
commission  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  this  project  to  this 
body  and  to  the  President  and  others  in  Washington  that  might  be 
interested  in  the  matter.  I  want  in  a  very  general  way  to  indicate 
what  we  have  in  mind.  This  matter  is  presented  now  as  a  war 
measure,  because  we  are  very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  will 
materially  assist  in  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  We  propose 
the  construction  of  a  canal  across  Florida  from  Cumberland  Sound, 
on  the  Atlantic,  to  St.  Marks,  on  the  Gulf.  It  is  no  new  scheme,  as 
you  gentlemen,  of  course,  know ;  it  has  been  discussed  since  the  days 
of  George  Washington,  and  later  about  1876  and  1880.  The  canal 
suggested  is  226  miles  long.  The  St.  Marys  River  and  the  Suwan- 
nee River,  the  former  in  Georgia  and  the  latter  in  Florida,  could  be 
utilized  with  a  small  amount  of  dredging,  and  there  would  be  only 
about  100  miles  that  we  would  have  to  dig;  and  we  think  that  that 
could  be  done  for  less  than  the  estimates  suggested  by  Lieut  Col. 
Gillmore,  the  engineer  by  whom  this  was  surveyed  in  1876.  We  sug- 
gest now  a  barge  canal.  This  would  enable  us  to  make  available  the 
"  coal  in  Alabama  that  is  accessible  to  the  Warrior  River,  by  barging 
it  down  that  river  and  then  across,  and  would  also  enable  us  to  utilize 
the  coal  in  Illinois,  both  of  them,  as  we  understand,  good  bunker 
coal.  It  will  not  only  furnish  a  large  supply  of  coal  and  open  up 
these  coal  fields  but  will  wonderfully  conserve  coal. 

We  understand  that  the  National  Government  is  greatly  in  need  of 
coal,  and  this  would  not  only  conserve  the  amount  that  we  now  have 
but  it  is  our  understanding  that  it  is  predicted  that  the  coal  of  the 
world  will  be  exhausted  in  a  hundred  years  from  now,  and  if  that  be 
true,  then,  looking  to  the  future,  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  we  conserve  coal  not  only  because  of  the  war  but 
because  of  the  future.    Now,  if  this  canal  is  constructed,  it  will  save, 
as  these  gentlemen  will  show  in  their  talks,  by  reducing  the  haul  from 
the  southeast  of  all  of  our  commerce  going  to  Europe  and  South 
America  and  Central  America  over  500  miles.    It  will  not  only  con- 
serve the  coal  that  is  now  used  in  hauling  this  commerce  that  dis- 
tance but  will  release  freight  cars,  of  which  we  understand  there  is 
a  great  shortage.    It  will  not  only  do  that  but  it  will  conserve  the 
coal  that  is  used  by  ships  engaged  in  commerce  in  that  section  of 
the  world,  and  which  now,  for  purposes  of  coaling,  have  to  go  some 
350  miles — I  do  not  pretend  to  be  accurate  as  to  the  miles;  these 
other  gentlemen  will  be — farther  north  to  Norfolk,  and  it  would 
reduce,  therefore,  the  number  of  ships  as  well  as  conserve  the  coal 
that  is  necessary  for  this  transportation.    It  would  also  enable  you 
to  dispense  with  the  protection  now  given  Florida  by  the  submarine 
destroyers  and  save  the  expense  of  those  destroyers  and  the  coal  that 
is  needed  to  run  them.    It  would  also,  of  course,  both  as  to  railroads 
and  ships,  save  a  wonderful  amount  of  labor. 

This  canal,  we  believe,  after  what  we  consider  a  very  exhaustive 
investigation,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  by  nonexperts,  could  be 
built  for  a  sum  of  money  the  interest  on  which  could  he  paid  easily, 
we  think,  by  the  saving  of  the  coal  alone,  to  say  nothing  as  to  the 
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other  matters  we  mentioned,  and  we  think  it  could  be  built  in  6 
months,  certainly  in  12  months.  If  the  National  Government  looks 
on  this  with  favor  I  think  that  the  State  of  Georgia  would  be  very 
willing  to  place  such  convicts  as  they  have  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  think  Florida  would  do  the  same;  and  if  we  should 
utilize  the  German  prisoners  already  in  Georgia  and  those  that  we 
expect  to  have  down  there  it  does  seem  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
trouble  from  the  standpoint  of  labor. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  would  also  have  a  wonderful  effect 
on  the  food  supply  directly,  as  Col.  McLendon  in  his  talk  will  out- 
line, by  enabling  us  to  utilize  the  western  and  southern  corn  which 
now,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  to  go  through  the  Gulf  Stream  for 
over  a  thousand  miles,  sprouts.  Then,  so  far  as  Georgia  and  the 
Southeast  is  concerned,  it  would  open  up  as  fertile  a  section  of  the 
country  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  and  one  of  the  most  productive 
sections ;  but  as  to  that  feature  of  course  you  are  not  interested  just 
at  this  particular  time. 

No  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that  the  construction  of  this 
canal  will  in  anv  large  measure  drain  that  large  area  of  land  em- 
braced in  the  Okefenokee  Swamp.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  the 
project  would  be  vigorously  fought  by  the  property  owners,  whose 
timber  holdings  in  that  swamp  reach  approximately  two  and  one-half 
billion  feet,  the  value  of  which  can  hardlv  be  estimated.  The  drain- 
age  of  this  swamp  should  prove  disastrous  to  these  timbered  lands. 

This  is  a  very  general  outline  of  what  we  have  in  mind,  and  we 
should  like  to  have  you  gentlemen  hear  from  Mr.  Davis,  who  has 
given  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  study,  and  also  from  Col.  McLendon, 
and  probably  from  Mr.  Anderson. 

I  want  to  say  before  I  take  my  seat  that  we  are  greatly  indebted 
to  you  gentlemen  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  present  this  mat- 
ter. I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to  conserve 
on  a  large  scale.  Many  methods  of  saving  have  been  suggested  and 
put  into  force,  as,  for  instance,  the  taking  off  of  chair  cars  and  things 
of  that  kind,  all  of  which  combined  would  save  a  mere  bagatelle  as 
compared  to  the  saving  that  can  be  effected  if  this  canal  is  constructed. 

Mr.  Davis  suggests  that  I  state  that  we  took  this  matter  up  with 
President  Wilson,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  head  of  the  Railway  Ad- 
ministration, or  his  representative,  the  head  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
or  his  representative,  and  of  the  War  Department,  and  also  the  Fuel 
Administration  will  give  us  a  hearing  at  2  o'clock  Monday. 

I  want  to  present  Mr.  Davis,  the  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  St.  Marys,  Ga.,  located  on  Cumberland  Sound. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  HALL  DAVIS,  REPRESENTING  THE 

BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  ST.  HARTS,  GA. 

Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  exists  in  the  south- 
eastern section  of  Georgia  a  rather  remarkable  natural  condition.  I 
have  here  the  railroad  map  of  Georgia  issued  by  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Commission,  and  you  will  see  the  heavily  dotted  area  which  is  in 
that  southeastern  corner.  In  that  area  is  what  is  known  as  the 
Okefenokee  swamp,  which  embraces  625  square  miles,  or  about 
400,000  acres  of  land,  and  this  so-called  swamp  [indicating]  is  one  of 
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the  most  elevated  pieces  of  land  in  that  section  of  the  country.  That 
is  to  say,  the  swamp,  so-called,  is  surrounded  by  land  a  few  feet 
higher  than  the  swamp,  and  the  swamp  is,  in  effect,  a  series  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  125  feet  above  tide.  South 
of  the  Okefenokee  swamp  in  Florida  is  another  swamp  called  Bay 
swamp.  That  embraces  about  196  square  miles,  ai>d  that  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  Okefenokee,  and  can  be  readily  drained  into  the 
Okefenokee.  The  Okefenokee  swamp,  embracing  this  enormous 
amount  of  water  area,  constitutes  the  headwaters  of  two  rivers — one, 
the  St.  Marys  River,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  the 
Suwannee  River,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  general  terms, 
the  project  embraces  the  connection  of  the  headwaters  of  the  St 
Marys  River  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Suwannee  flowing  into  the  Gulf,  and  the  utilization  of  those  two 
rivers  to  a  large  extent :  excavating  across  the  swamp,  and  excavat- 
ing in  addition  on  the  Gulf  side  so  as  to  hit  the  Gulf  at  St.  Marks; 
because  at  that  point  the  Gulf  is  deeper,  and  because  from  that  point 
there  is  in  existence  practically  a  natural  inland  waterway  running 
over  to  the  Mississippi. 

This  map  here  [indicating],  which  is  a  Rand-McNally  map  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  shows  the  St.  Marys  River  as  the  boundary  line 
between  Georgia  and  Florida.  It  heads  in  the  swamp  and  flows 
south,  then  east,  then  north;  and  then  for  a  distance  of  61  miles  it 
flows  in  a  general  easterly  direction.  For  this  latter  distance  [indi- 
cating] it  is  navigable,  drawing  15  feet  of  water  to  the  extent  of  61 
miles,  though  there  are  some  snags  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vessels 
drawing  17  feet  of  water  have  been  up  that  distance,  according  to 
statements  of  Government  reports.  The  swamp  could  be  more  accu- 
rately described  as  a  series  of  fresh-water  ponds,  interspersed  with 
what  are  called  prairies,  consisting  of  large  level  tracts  of  land  with 
about  1  foot  of  water  over  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  swamp  is  the  Suwannee  River,  running 
for  about  50  miles  in  a  southwest  direction  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  project  is  to  go  from  this  point  on  the  St.  Marys  River, 
61  miles  above  Cumberland  Sound,  across  the  swamp,  cut  then  into 
the  Suwanee  River,  run  down  the  Suwannee  River  50  miles,  and  then 
continue  westwardly,  coming  out  at  St.  Marks;  or  perhaps  going 
still  farther  west — and  coming  out  into  St.  Georges  Sound,  from 
which  point  there  exists  a  natural  inland  waterway  which  can  be 
made  available  with  a  very  small  amount  of  expenditure,  and  which 
continues  over  Lakes  Borgne  and  Pontchartrain,  and  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

The  Chairman.  Will  any  part  of  that«pass  through  Georgia? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  The  St.  Marys  River  is  the  boundary  lino 
between  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  Okefenokee  Swamp  lies  in 
Georgia.  Bay  Swamp  lies  in  Florida.  If  needed,  the  waters  of  Bay 
Swamp  could  be  turned  into  the  Okefenokee.  Starting  at  Cumberland 
Sound,  the  canal  would  utilize  the  St.  Marys  River  for  a  distance  of 
61  miles,  and  for  that  distance  it  would  lie  between  the  two  States: 
thence  for  a  distance  of  perhaps  40  miles  across  the  swamp  it  would 
lie  in  Georgia ;  the  remainder  of  the  canal  would  be  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  canal  would  drain  those  swamps? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  are  two  or  three  suggestions  made 
by  the  engineers  about  the  size  of  this  canal.    One  is  the  building 
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of  a  barge  canal  carrying  vessels  drawing  8  feet  of  water  with  a 
bottom  width  of  100  feet.  The  second  is  the  building  of  a  lock 
ship  canal  250  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  24  feet  deep,  carry- 
ing vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water,  and  the  third  is  a  sea-level 
ship  canal.  In  1876  Lieut.  Col.  Gillmore,  who  I  believe  was  after- 
wards the  Chief  of  Engineers,  made  a  preliminary  report  on  the  route 
across  from  Cumberland  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  1880  he 
made  a  supplemental  report.  These  two  maps  [indicating],  this  and 
this,  are  taken  from  Col.  Gillmore's  later  report,  of  which  there  were 
in  existence  only  a  couple  of  copies.  These  reports  were  reprinted 
as  a  Senate  document  tnrough  the  courtesy  of  Senator  Fletcher,  of 
Florida.  On  this  map  you  will  see  indicated  by  the  long  straight  line 
a  proposed  ship  canal,  and  with  varying  routes  the  proposed  barge 
canal.  The  barge  canal,  it  was  suggested,  should  be  continued  over 
from  St.  Marks  to  St.  Georges  Sound. 

:  Now  a  word  about  the  inland  waterway.  The  inland  waterway 
from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  is  in  actual  operation,  and  I  was  in- 
formed a  day  or  two  ago  that  money  had  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress to  complete  part  of  it  this  side  of  Mobile  Bay.  The  total 
amount  necessary  to  open  this  inland  waterway  from  St.  Georges 
Sound  (on  the  southern  coast  of  Florida)  to  the  Mississippi  River 
for  barge  transportation  is  a  small  item.  Col.  Gillmore  in  his  report 
makes  this  statement:  That  the  building  of  a  barge  lock  canal  to 
carry  barges  drawing  8  feet  of  water  (which  is  more  water  than  the 
barges  now  on  the  Black  Warrior  River  can  draw);  the  building 
of  that  canal  from  St.  Marys  to  St.  Marks,  with  a  bottom  width  of 
100  feet,  and  the  extension  of  the  inland  waterway,  thence  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  will  cost  $8,250,000.  Those  are  the  figures  and  that  is 
what  the  engineers  state.  He  says  the  building  of  a  ship  lock  canal 
240  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  24  feet  deep,  with  locks  in  duplicate — 
a  large  lock  for  the  large  vessels  and  a  small  lock  for  the  small  ves- 
sels— would  cost  $61,000,000.  I  presume  if  such  a  project  as  the  build- 
ing of  a  canal  of  those  dimensions  were  considered  it  would  be  far 
better  simply  to  cut  through  the  entire  section  and  build  a  sea-level 
ship  canal :  and  while  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  cost 
of  a  sea-level  ship  canal  would  be,  I  should  imagine  it  would  be  very 
little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  larger  lock  ship  canal. 

The  project  to  cut  across  Florida  is  an  old  one.  I  think  John 
Quincy  Adams  recommended  it  to  Congress;  either  John  Adams  or 
John  Quincy  Adams.  It  has  been  mentioned  at  various  times  on 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  in  1915  the  Government  engineers  made 
a  special  report  on  five  alternative  routes  across  Florida,  with  which  I 
want  to  deal  a  little  later  on. 

In  a  general  way  this  will  show  what  the  canal  is  [indicating  on 
map!.  The  straight  line  represents  the  St.  Marys  River  and  the 
Okeienokee  Swamp.  The  curved  line  represents  the  Suwanee  River 
and  the  remaining  straight  line  represents  the  continuation  to  the 
Gulf. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  proposed  canal,  we  particularly  wish  to 
emphasize  this  point:  The  plan  which  we  are  suggesting  embraces 
not  simply  a  canal  across  Georgia  and  Florida,  but  embraces  also  the 
opening  up  of  an  inland  waterway  from  the  Gulf  terminus  of  such 
canal  to  the  Mississippi  River.    Appreciating  the  project  as  a  whole, 
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the  enormous  effect  of  such  a  protected  waterway  and  canal  will  be 
seen. 

If  the  average  man  were  handed  a  topographic  map  of  the  United 
States,  showing  the  contours  of  the  country,  and  were  asked  to  in- 
dicate a  point  at  which  a  great  commercial  community  could  ad- 
vantageously be  located,  he  would  at  once  be  impressed  with  the 
value  of  a  location  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi;  because  he 
would  see  that  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  drain  fully 
one-half  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  that  freight  could  bJe 
brought  to  this  point  down  grade,  either  by  water  transportation,  or 
by  rail  transportation,  insuring  a  minimum  of  cost. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  commercial  center  presents 
a  weakness  in  that  it  is  not  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  great 
markets  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  which  is  most  accessible  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He 
would  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  were  only  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  then  this  would  be  an  ideal 
location  for  a  great  commercial  community. 

The  proposed  canal  and  inland  waterway,  in  effect,  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  a  direct, 
interior,  protected  water  route,  through  which  the  products  of  the 
States  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can  be 
delivered  without  transshipment  at  an  Atlantic  warm-water  port. 
That  port  is  500  miles  nearer  the  Panama  Canal  than  is  Chesapeake 
Bay;  it  is  the  nearest  Atlantic  port  to  Cuba  and  South  America; 
and  it  is  a  port  with  ample  anchorage  area  and  unlimited  wharf 
frontage.  The  development  of  Cumberland  Sound  as  a  coal  port 
and  as  a  repair  point  would  be  an  enormous  aid,  both  to  the  United 
States  Navv  and  to  the  maintenance  of  our  mercantile  marine. 
Cumberland  Sound  is  only  3  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
protected  by  two  enormous  breakwaters  built  by  the  United  States 
Government  in  recent  years  at  an  expense  of  $3,650,000.  The  result 
of  the  building  of  these  breakwaters  or  jetties,  between  which  the 
entire  volume  of  water  in  Cumberland  Sound  and  the  tributary 
rivers  must  reach  the  ocean,  is  that  the  depth  of  water  over  the  bar 
is  constantly  increasing.  At  Cumberland  Sound  the  tide  rises  6  feet. 
When  the  tide  flows  in  it  banks  up  the  waters  flowing  into  Cumber- 
land Sound.  The  result  is  that  when  the  tide  ebbs  this  great  volume 
of  water  rushes  out  and  scours  out  the  bar,  so  that  the  depth  over 
the  bar  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  last  Government  report  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
shows  a  depth  of  24  feet  over  the  bar  at  low  water,  with  a  tidal  rise 
of  6  feet,  making  30  feet  at  high  water.  By  actual  measurements 
made  by  some  of  the  local  people  it  seems  that  the  depth  is  greater 
than  that  reported  on  the  Government  charts.  The  depth,  however, 
can  he  increased  as  desired,  and  the  maintenance  of  any  required 
depth  will  cost  but  little,  because  the  scour  of  the  tide  constantly 
increases  the  depth. 

Cumberland  Sound  contains  a  water  area  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  entire  Navy  and  mercantile  marine  of  the  United  States.  Flow- 
ing into  the  sound  is  the  St.  Marys  River,  with  a  depth  of  17£  feet 
of  water  at  low  tide  for  a  distance  of  12  miles  above  its  mouth  and 
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a  depth  of  about  15  feet  for  a  distance  of  61  miles  above  its  mouth. 
From  the  town  of  St.  Marys,  located  5  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  channel  22  feet  deep  at  low  tide  and  300  feet  wide  can  be 
secured  for  $118,000;  and  when  once  secured,  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance is  extremely  small,  because  the  St.  Marys  River  probably 
deposits  less  silt  than  does  any  river  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
report  showing  the  cost  of  this  channel,  2?  feet  deep  and  300  feet 
wide,  was  made  in  1915,  and  I  particularly  call  your  attention  to 
the  maps  attached  to  that  report.  These  maps  show  that  there  are 
six  small  bars  to  be  removed,  and  those  bars  represent  the  silt  deposit 
of  the  river  since  the  time  of  Adam.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  Gov- 
ernment has  never  spent  but  $7,000  on  the  maintenance  of  the  St. 
Marys  River  since  the  United  States  became  a  Nation. 

The  building  of  the  canal  and  waterway  will  extend  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  project  has  recommended 
itself  peculiarly  to  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  and  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  and  Florida  and  of  adjoining  States  and  has  seemed  to  them 
to  demand  prompt  action,  largely  on  the  following  account : 

When  Col.  Gillmore  made  his  report  in  1876,  he  said  the  greatest 
thing  for  the  development  of  the  Northwest  would  be  to  open  this 
canal,  so  as  to  enable  the  food  products  of  that  section  to  be  carried 
by  an  all-water  route  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  did  not  mention 
coal,  because  at  that  time  the  coal  development  was  extremely  small, 
and  the  Alabama  coal  fields  had  been  very  slightly  developed.  Since 
that  time  the  Alabama  coal  fields  have  been  so  developed  that  coal 
is  being  brought  down  to  the  Gulf,  450  miles,  at  a  very  cheap  cost  of 
transportation,  and  is  being  shipped  in  barges  westwardly  to  New 
Orleans.  Instead  of  being  turned  westwardly  to  New  Orleans,  it 
would  seem  that  it  could  be  turned  eastwardly  through  this  inland 
waterway  and  delivered  at  Cumberland  Sound,  where  St.  Marys  is 
located,  on  the  Georgia  side  and  Fernandina  on  the  Florida  side. 

The  Chairman.  Fernandina  is  the  chief  city  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
What  city  is  nearest  the  proposed  terminus  of  this  canal  on  the 
Florida  coast  side;  I  mean  the  port  that  is  nearest  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Marys  River? 

Col.  McLendon.  Fernandina  and  St.  Marys  are  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Marys  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  port  is  on  the  Gulf? 

Col.  McLendon.  St.  Marks  is  on  the  Gulf.  It  would  be  the  point 
of  entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  That  is  not  an  important  port. 
Next  west  of  that  would  be  Appalachicola. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that? 

Col.  McLendon.  I  think  some  60  miles. 

Mr.  Davis.  And  the  proposal  to  extend  the  canal  to  St.  Georges 
Sound  on  the  Gulf  puts  it  near  to  Appalachicola. 

Col.  McLendon.  If  Mr.  Davis  will  permit  me,  I  will  explain  the 
situation  there.  The  Appalachicola  River  drains  a  large  part  of  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Its  tributaries,  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee, 
extend  up  into  the  interior  of  Georgia  and  to  the  northern  part 
of  Georgia.  For  instance,  the  Chattahoochee  runs  within  8  miles 
of  the  city  of  Atlanta  and  is  navigable  from  Columbus  City.  The 
Flint  is  navigable  from  Bainbridge.  Being  given  admission  to  the 
Gulf  at  Appalachicola  will  open  up  that  entire  country  to  the 
transportation  facilities  of  this  barge  canal,  if  the  commerce  can 
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reach  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  simply  wanted  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  committee  to  the  importance  of  this  point  not  locally  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  development  of  the  interior  country  for  400  or  500  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  query. 

Mr.  Davis.  Now,  I  am  getting  to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  con- 
struction of  this  canal,  prima rilv  as  a  war  measure.  The  gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  in  pursuance  of  the  order  of  the  legislature,  has 
gone  to  the  President  and  asked  that  this  be  considered  as  a  war 
necessity;  and  the  heads  of  various  departments — that  is,  the  War 
Department,  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
the.  Railroad  Administration — are  to  meet  Monday  to  hear  those 

?oint$  emphasized.  Taking  up  its  necessity  as  a  war  measure, 
am  first  going  to  deal  with  coal.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date — a  statement  was  issued 
by  the  President  saying  in  effect  that  one  of  the  greatest  matters, 
one  of  the  matters  of  most  importance,  confronting  the  American 
people  was  the  shortage  in  coal  and  the  need  for  coal,  and*  urg- 
ing conservation  of  coal  and  increased  production  of  coal  on  every- 
body to-day  able  to  help. 

We  to-day  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  have  one  great  bunker  coal 
port.  It  is  actually  more  than  one  port,  but  I  mean  the  ports  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  entrance  to  which  is  obtained  through  Cape  Henry 
and  Cape  Charles  and  which  I  might  generally  designate  as  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  From  the  entrance  between  the  Capes  to  the  coal  piers 
of  the  C.  &  O.  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad  it  is  about 
22  miles.  Last  winter  that  port  was  frozen  up.  I  am  from  Vir- 
ginia, not  very  far  from  Norfolk,  and  live  in  a  town  through  which 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  runs,  and  I  am  reasonably  familiar  with  the 
conditions  in  that  section.  The  four  railways  coming  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  district  are  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  terminating  at  Newport  News,  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
Virginian,  both  of  which  termination  the  south  side  of  the  James 
River. 

Those  are  the  four  great  soft -coal  roads.  There  is  a  very  great 
congestion  in  coal  delivery  at  Norfolk,  as  well  as  great  trouble  about 
securing  sufficient  mining  of  coal.  The  coal  delivered  at  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  harbors  is  derived  practically  from  what  might  be  termed 
the  Pocoliontas  field,  the  field  lying  in  the  western  section  of  Virginia, 
in  West  Virginia,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  partly  in  Ohio. 
In  Alabama  there  exists  an  additional  coal  deposit  which  in  effect  is 
not  available  to-day  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  bunker  purposes; 
because,  while  it  is  available  on  the  Gulf,  the  need  of  shipping,  the 
necessity  for  handling  freight,  the  demands  on  the  railroads,  and  the 
other  conditions  which  the  war  has  brought  upon  us,  have  made  it 
very  difficult  to  get  coal  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Atlantic  sea- 
board must  be  the  objective  during  the  .period  of  the  war  and  for  a 
long  period  thereafter  on  account  of  the  war  conditions  and  of  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  in  Europe  after  the  war. 

By  the  opening  of  this  canal,  coal  transportation  from  the  Alabama 
fields  to  the  Atlantic  as  an  accomplished  fact  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  which  has  already  taKen  over  the  Black  Warrior  Canal 
system  and  made  appropriations  for  increasing  its  depth.  That  coal 
could  be  brought  easily  to  St.  Marys  or  Cumberland  Sound  or  Fer- 
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nandina,  and  could  be  delivered,  I  should  judge,  cheaper  than  Poca- 
hontas coal  is  delivered  at  Norfolk;  because,  according  to  a  report  I 
have  here,  that  coal  has  been  delivered  at  Mobile  at  approximately 
30  cents  per  ton.  Pocahontas  coal  in  ordinary  peace  times  costs  $1.10 
to  $1.20  per  ton  to  deliver  at  Hampton  Roads.  If  Alabama  coal 
can  be  brought  in  barges  by  canal  for  30  cents  a  ton  450  miles  to  the 
Gulf,  it  seems  to  me  it  could  be  carried  an  additional  distance  of  500 
or  600  miles  at  a  slightly  greater  cost ;  which  would  bring  the  actual 
combined  cost  to  a  little  over  one-half  of  the  cost  of  transporting  coal 
to  Hampton  Roads  from  the  Virginia  coal  fields. 

The  Virginian  Railroad  was  built  a  few  years  ago ;  it  is  505  miles 
long  and  hauls  the  biggest  loads  at  the  smallest  cost  of  any  railroad 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  built  practically  for  cash  by  a  man 
alleged  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  country — Mr.  H.  H. 
Rogers — and  its  present  bonded  indebtedness  is  about  $30,000,000, 
and  there  is  about  $59,000,000  of  stock.  Assuming  that  this  combined 
amount  of  $89,000,000  in'  any  way  indicates  the  cost  of  construction 
of  that  railroad  from  the  coal  fields  to  tidewater,  it  appears  that  this 
canal  as  a  barge  canal  for  inland  transportation  would  cost  not  one- 
thiid,  probably  not  one- fourth  as  much;  and  barges- could  then  bring 
Alabama  coal  to  an  Atlantic  port  without  transshipment.  It  would 
make  available  not  only  the  Alabama  coal  fields  but  the  great  deposit 
of  coal  in  southern  Illinois,  which  could  be  barged  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, through  the  inland  waterway  and  the  canal  to  Cumberland 
Sound  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  as  you  will  see  from  the  map.  More- 
over, there  are  the  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  coal  fields  which 
would  be  connected  by  this  canal  with  the  seaboard.  There  exist  in 
western  Kentucky  large  deposits  of  coal  of  inferior  grade  which  is 
not  suitable  for  bunker  purposes,  because  it  slacks,  but  which  could 
be  utilized  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  There  exists 
in  southern  Illinois  a  great  deal  of  the  finest  quality  of  bunker  coal, 
and  in  one  section  there  is  a  vein  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  that  vein  is 
on  streams  tributary  to  the  Mississippi  and  could  be  brought  down 
by  barge. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  are  not  going  to  get  the  coal  to  ship  to  the  sea- 
board from  that  region.  The  southern  Illinois  coal  is  the  best  coal 
we  can  get  for  domestic  purposes.  My  territory  in  Iowa  is  thrown 
in  the  zone  supplied  from  southern  Illinois.  We  can  not  store  Iowa 
coal  because  it  slacks ;  it  causes  combustion.  We  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  cars  short  now  of  what  the  Fuel  Administration  prom- 
ised up  until  this  time.  You  can  not  take  any  southern  Illinois  coal, 
in  my  opinion,  and  transport  it  across  to  your  canal.  It  would  not 
be  practicable,  because  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  that  coal 
in  the  territory  where  it  is  mined. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  United  States  is  short  between  80,000,000  and 
100,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Iowa  is  suffering  from  a  lack  of  coal,  just 
as  is.  Virginia.  Last  summer  they  proposed  to  shut  up  the  tobacco 
factories  in  Virginia  because  the  Government  needed  the  coal.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  coal.  I  mean  to  say  that 
for  the  winning  of  the  war — for  bunker  purposes — the  Illinois  coal 
fields  have  got  to  be  made  available  first,  just  as  the  Pocahontas  coal 
fields  are  made  available. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  long  are  you  figuring  on  the  war  lasting? 
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Mr.  Davis.  I  could  only  give  a  guess,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  you  are  going  to  build  this  canal  for  war  pur- 
poses, you  must  be  counting  on  it  lasting  a  good  while. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  canal  should  be  built  in  a  year.  The  United  States 
engineer  says  so. 

Mr.  Cleary.  How  long  is  the  canal? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  canal,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  is  226  miles, 
with  only  a  hundred  miles  to  be  excavated.  I  will  read  from  the 
statement  of  the  engineers.  They  say  they  can  build  it  in  a  year,  and 
they  say  it  will  cost  $8550,000  to  build  it.  I  think  it  can  be  built  in  a 
very  much  shorter  time,  for  reasons  which  I  will  state,  and  I  think  it 
will  probably  cost  very  little,  if  anything,  more  than  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  were  told  by  Gen.  Keller,  who  was  before  our 
committee  speaking  in  regard  to  the  Mobile  project,  that  there  was 
little  coal  going  down  the  Black  Warrior,  that  it  was  being  shipped 
by  rail  because  there  was  a  tremendous  demand  for  it  inland  by 
rail. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  sir 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Gen.  Keller  was  for  years  stationed  in  the  Mobile 
district    He  made  that  statement  before  this  committee  last  session. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  you  will  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will 
apply  to  the  Fuel  Administration,  that  this  is  true:  The  coal  needs 
of  Alabama,  just  as,  I  presume,  those  of  Iowa,  are  in  excess  of  the 
supply  of  coal  in  Alabama.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  is  an  over- 
supply  in  Alabama,  in  the  Pocahontas  fields,  or  southern  Illinois,  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  There  is  not.  The  coal  needs 
in  Alabama  are  in  excess  of  the  Alabama  coal  fields;  but  the  first  and 
paramount  need  of  this  country  is  for  the  supply  of  our  ships  and 
our  Army,  and  everything  has  got  to  give  way  to  that ;  and  the  desire 
of  the  President  is  to  get  the  coal  to  the  seaboard  for  bunker  pur- 
poses, and  whatever  must  be  sacrificed  for  that  purpose  will  be  sacri- 
ficed; and  as  a  war  measure  I  am  saying  that  if  that  is  true,  even 
though  the  coal  needs  in  Alabama  exceed  the  present  supply;  even  if 
the  coal  needs  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  exceed  the  supply  that 
is  available  from  those  States,  if  the  Government  needs  thai  coal 
for  bunker  purposes  to  win  the  war,  then  this  is  a  solution  for  get- 
ting the  coal.  It  makes  available  new  fields.  You  can  have  increased 
production  both  in  your  old  fields  and  your  new  fields,  and  you  have 
a  new  method  of  transportation  at  lower  cost,  and  this  canal  can 
handle  more  than  any  railroad  that  has  ever  been  built. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  closed  four  and  five  months  of  the  year  with  ice. 
This  canal  will  never  be  closed  with  ice. 

Mr.  Cleart.  How  close  does  the  terminal  of  the  canal  run  to  the 
coal  fields? 

Mr.  Davis.  In  a  great  many  places  on  the  Black  Warrior  River  the 
coal  is  practically  on  the  river. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Gen.  Keller  said  the  coal  was  not  tributary  to  the 
river,  and  stated  that  was  one  reason  why  the  coal  was  going  by 
rail.  He  said  there  was  no  coal  to  amount  to  anything  on  the  banks 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River.  It  requires  some  rail  shipment  from  the 
mines  to  the  river. 

Mr.  Davis.  My  statement  was  that  some  of  the  coal  was  on  the 
river.  According  to  Government  statements,  with  all  due  deference 
to  Gen.  Keller,  the  coal  is  accessible  to  the  river.    I  don't  mean  you 
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can  pick  up  a  shovel  and  throw  the  coal  into  a  barge,  but  I  mean  that 
by  very  limited  rail  transportation  it  can  be  shipped  out  of  the  mines 
to  the  river  in  many  places.  If  those  Government  reports  are  not 
true,  then  I  may  be  wrong.  Of  course,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  base  my 
statements  on  my  own  opinion  at  all,  but  on  authentic  reports  of  Fed- 
eral or  State  officials. 

Gov.  Dorset.  The  Georgia  Council  of  Defense  investigated  the 
coal  shortage  in  Georgia  last  winter,  and  we  found  that  there  were 
hundreds  of  cars  loaded  with  coal  standing  in  the  yards  and  the  rail- 
road people  said  they  did  not  have  motive  power  to  get  them  out,  and 
there  was  a  car  shortage,  which  they  said  accounted  for  the  shortage 
of  coal  as  much  as  any  other  fact. 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  the  coal  situation.  In  the  second  place,  as  a 
war  measure,  the  opening  of  this  canal  and  inland  waterway  will 
afford  a  protected  means  of  bringing  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lumber, 
agricultural  products,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  coal  drawn  from  some 
twenty-odd  States  which  adjoin  the  Mississippi  River  or  its  tribu- 
taries, or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  U-boat  is  not  a  theory;  it  is  a 
fact.  It  has  been  seen  around  Cumberland  Sound.  By  building 
this  canal  and  inland  waterway  you  secure  a  protected  route  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  free  from  the  menace  of  the  U-boat. 
Moreover,  as  a  war  measure  you  have  in  Cumberland  Sound  the 
most  remarkable  harbor  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  A  vessel  can  get 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  Cumberland  Sound  within  30  minutes, 
and  when  it  gets  into  Cumberland  Sound  it  is  accessible  to  the  shores 
of  Cumberland  Sound  and  to  all  the  land  tributary  to  the  St.  Marys 
River,  running  for  61  miles  as  shown  here  [indicating  on  map],  and 
to  the  wharf  frontage  on  the  rivers  lying  north  of  the  St.  Marys 
River  and  flowing  into  Cumberland  Sound.  I  should  say  there  is 
available  easily  100  miles  of  deep-water  frontage  in  that  immediate 
vicinity.  The  anchorage  is  good ;  there  is  enough  anchorage  for  not 
only  our  present  fleet  and  merchant  marine  but  for  any  we  will  ever 
build. 

Moreover,  Cumberland  Sound  is  the  south  Atlantic  port  nearest  to 
Cuba.  While  Jacksonville  lies  about  35  miles  south  of  the  entrance 
to  Cumberland  Sound,  yet  Jacksonville  is  about  26  miles  up  the 
St  Johns  River,  and  Cumberland  Sound  is  only  about  3  miles 
from  the  ocean.  Cuba  lies  just  south  of  Florida.  As  I  understand 
it,  there  are  no  coal  deposits  in  Cuba,  but  Cuba  possesses  some  of 
the  greatest  iron-ore  deposits  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  also 
contains  large  deposits  of  manganese.  It  would  seem  practical  that 
the  coal  and  coke  from  the  Alabama  fields,  and  the  limestone  in 
Florida,  through  which  the  canal  would  pass  for  about  50  miles, 
could,  at  Cumberland  Sound,  meet  the  iron  ore  and  manganese  from 
Cuba,  making  possible  the  development  of  a  great  steel  industry  and 
a  great  steel  shipbuilding  industry  at  a  warm  water  port  on  the 
south  Atlantic  coast.  Cuba  imports  its  coal,  and  the  vessels  carrying 
coal  to  Cuba  could  bring  back  iron  ore  and  manganese  as  a  return 
cargo. 

Moreover,  Cumberland  Sound  is  a  port  from  which  a  direct  course 
can  be  laid  to  the  British  lies,  to  the  English  Channel,  or  to  any 
European  port.  And  a  direct  course  can  be  laid  from  Cumberland 
Sound  to  the  Straits  of  Florida.  A  vessel  from  a  British  or  Euro- 
pean port,  destined  for  the  Panama  Canal,  and  which  wishes  to 
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coal  on  this  side,  now  has  to  go  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  To  get  to 
the  coal  piers  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  vessels  must  go  between  Capes 
Henry  and  Charles  and  then  go  22  miles  to  the  coal' piers.  Return- 
ing, they  must  cover  the  same  distance,  and  then  go  eastwardly  out 
to  sea,  about  100  miles,  in  order  to  get  around  Cape  Hatteras.  Then 
they  must  come  westwardly  some  250  or  300  miles  to  get  through 
the  Straits  of  Florida,  on  account  of  the  great  westward  curve  of 
the  coast  below  Cape  Hatteras.  By  making  Cumberland  Sound  a 
coal  port  this  excess  steaming  could  be  avoided.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  longitude  of  the  Panama  Canal  lies  about  50  miles 
east  of  Cumberland  Sound,  and  'is  the  same  as  the  longitude  of 
Charleston,  S.  C. ;  although  the  general  public  seem  to  have  the  im- 

?ression  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  about  south  of  San  Francisco, 
'he  fact  is  that  the  longitude  of  San  Francisco  is  nearly  3,000  miles 
west  of  the  longitude  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  addition  to  that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  particularly  be- 
fore this  committee  (though  perhaps  it  might  not  be  strictly  consid- 
ered as  a  war  measure)  that  the  development  of  the  port  of  Cum- 
berland Sound  as  a  coal  port  would  bring  about  an  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  country  in  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  our 
mercantile  marine.  We  have  $400,000,000  invested  in  the  Panama 
Canal.  It  is  presumed  that  the  Panama  Canal  is  going  to  be  the 
most  important  factor  in  affecting  the  world's  transportation  since 
the  Suez  Canal.  If  that  is  true,  then  the  establishment  of  a  coal 
port  on  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard,  550  miles  farther  south  than 
Hampton  Roads,  is  necessarily  going  to  be  an  asset  in  diverting 
commerce  through  the  Panama  Canal.  A  ship  can  go  into  Cumber- 
land Sound  under  its  own  steam  within  30  minutes.  The  develop- 
ment of  Cumberland  Sound  as  a  coal  port  really  amounts  to  putting 
your  coal  pile  on  the  side  of  the  road;  and  the  ship,  whatever  its 
destination,  can  afford  to  go  in  there  and  get  the  coal  and  go  out 
again  and  continue  its  voyage.  If  the  development  of  that  coal  port 
enables  a  vessel  to  come  in  under  such  circumstances,  the  harbor  will 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  shipping.  The  incoming  cargo  can  be 
delivered  at  Cumberland  Sound  and  the  return  cargo  can  be  secured. 
Coal  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices  and  necessary  repairs  can 
be  made  at  that  point.  Certainly  a  port  which  is  the  Atlantic  outlet 
for  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  and  Southeastern  States  offers 
a  market  for  imports  and  would  furnish  sufficient  return  cargo  to 
justify  its  development  and  insure  its  continued  growth. 

I  have  here  a  map  showing  every  coal  port  in  the  world.  I  think 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  tnat  England's  maintenance 
of  her  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  as  much  due  to  its  coal  ports  and  port 
facilities  as  to  its  ownership  of  ships ;  and  if  we  expect  to  utilize  the 
great  mercantile  marine  we  are  now  building,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  look  forward.  Though  this  canal  project  is  presented  as  an  im- 
mediate war  measure  and  will  be  of  great  value  in  war  time,  helping 
us  win  the  war  by  furnishing  fuel  in  the  shape  of  coal,  oil,  food, 
and  other  raw  materials  at  an  Atlantic  seaboard  port  where  you 
never  have  any  frozen  conditions;  yet  it  is  more  valuable  in  peace 
times,  in  that  it  will  enable  us  to  strengthen  and  use  the  greatest 
asset  we  control,  the  Panama  Canal ;  and  it  will  forever  continue  to 
help  in  the  development  of  the  southeastern  section  of  the  United 
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States,  and  of  the  section  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River;  and  it 
will  help  us  in  maintaining  our  supremacy  on  the  seas. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Gov.  Dorset.  Mr.  S.  G.  McLendon,  the  representative  o#f  the 
Georgia  Council  of  Defense,  will  now  address  the  committee. 

OP  COL.  S.  G.  M'LENDON. 


Mr.  McLendon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  related 
to  Sir  Thomas  Gradgrind,  but  I  will  deal  only  in  facts.  The  ques- 
tion we  present  to  you  to-day  is  not  local ;  it  is  not  sectional ;  it  is  not 
emotional.  It  is  one  of  the  cold,  hard  conditions  which  surround 
us,  which  are  adverse,  and  we  may,  by  wise  conduct  on  our  part, 
remedy  those  conditions  and  benefit  very  largely.  The  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1914r— -the  last  year  of  peace — 
shows  that  the  total  customs  receipts  of  the  United  otates  amounted 
to  $298,000,000.  Draw  a  line  from  Portland  around  to  Cape  Hat- 
teras, and  the  record  shows  that  $245,000,000  of  that  $298,000,000 
was  collected  at  ports  north  of  Hatteras.  That  record  further  shows 
that  $202,000,000  of  the  $245,000,000  were  collected  at  the  port  of 
New  York.  Draw  a  line  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  Miami,  including 
that  port,  and  the  total  customs  revenues  of  the  United  States  for 
1914  from  that  part  of  our  coast — almost  exactly  equal  in  length  to 
that  lying  north  of  it — amount  to  $315,000.  The  chief  port  on  that 
part  of  our  coast  was  Savannah,  and  her  collections  amounted  to 
$150,000.  Now,  take  the  Gulf,  counting -Key  West  as  a  Gulf  port. 
The  customs  revenues  for  the  Gulf  ports  as  far  West  as  Galveston 
and  including  Galveston  amounted  to  $15,000,000,  of  which  some 
$11,000,000  were  taken  in  at  the  customhouse  in  New  Orleans. 
There  vou  have,  generally,  a  picture  of  a  dead  line  covering  600  or 
700  miles  of  our  coast  barren  of  commerce ;  a  stranger  to  commerce 
except  to  our  commodities  that  are  gathered  and  produced  in  their 
immediate  vicinity — lumber,  cotton,  phosphate  rock,  and  that  is 
about  all.  We  send  those  out.  We  get  nothing  in.  The  total 
dutiable  imports  for  the  whole  700  miles  from  Hatteras  to  Miami  was 
only  $752,000. 

Now,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  go  into  that  save  to  find  out 
why  that  situation  exists.  The  thing  which  concerns  us  mostly 
to-day  as  a  war  proposition,  as  a  commercial  proposition,  is,  Ought 
that  condition  to  exist,  and  can  it  be  changed?  I  would  direct  the 
minds  of  the  committee — the  world  is  too  large  to  cover  in  one 
speech — only  to  our  South  American  trade.  Mr.  Davis,  can  you 
pet  a  map  which  will  show  the  world  there?  Our  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America  amounts  to  $1,250,000,000.  That 
trade,  whether  incoming  or  outgoing,  is  controlled,  so  far  as  South 
America  is  concerned,  by  two  points.  One  is  Pernambuco,  the  port 
nearest  to  the  shoulder  of  Brazil,  from  which  our  hydrographic  office 
is  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  distances  by  sea.  All  of  our  trade  with 
the  east  coast  of  South  America — Brazil;  Uruguay,  and  Argentina — 
which  amounts  to  over  $400,000,000  a  year,  has  to  pass  Pernambuco. 
Therefore,  as  to  all  territories  south  of  Pernambuco,  all  the  great 
ports  along  that  coast — Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Buenos 
Aires,  and  so  on — all  of  that  trade  must  pass  that  point.  Therefore, 
in  comparing  our  distances,  we  need  only  deal  with  Pernambuco. 
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The  distance  from  Pemambuco  to  Ifew  York  is  8,698  miles.  From 
Pernambuco  to  Cumberland  Sound  is  3,681  miles.  Therefore,  in  the 
matter  of  ocean  transportation  nothing  is  involved  as  to  whether 
that  commerce  can  go  through  one  port  or  through  another  one. 
But  there  is  this  difference:  I  speak  now  of  the  particular  and 
especial  interest  of  the  whole  Southeast — east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
south  of  the  Potomac — a  region  which,  we  may  fairly  say,  furnishes 
one-eighth  and  consumes  one-eighth  of  our  trade  from  that  territory. 
As  the  heart  of  the  South  we  take  Atlanta,  Birmingham,  and  Nash- 
ville. When  you  get  to  the  commerce  to  and  from  Atlanta,  coming 
by  the  port  of  New  York,  it  involves  a  rail  haul  of  884  miles.  It 
that  same  commerce,  without  even  the  advantage  of  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  ocean  transportation,  should  be  brought  in  at  Cumberland 
Sound,  or  any  near-by  port,  the  rail  haul  to  Atlanta  would  be  300 
miles.  Therefore,  there  is  a  rail  waste  going  on  to-day  that  has  been 
going  on  with  all  of  that  trade  which  is  avoidable  by  simply  chang- 
ing tne  route  of  transportation.  I  happen  to  know  that  in  Atlanta 
cotton  gins  are  made  to  send  to  New  York  and  shipped  to  Per- 
nambuco— 584  miles  of  rail  waste,  involving  coal,  labor,  equipment, 
and  wear  and  tear  of  track.    That  could  be  saved. 

Take  Nashville,  and  the  situation  is  the  same.  Nashville  is  1,047 
miles  from  New  York.  It  is  588  miles  from  Cumberland  Sound. 
Take  Memphis.  Memphis  is  1,237  miles  from  New  York.  It  is 
719  miles  from  Cumberland  Sound.  Even  St.  Louis  is  90  miles 
nearer  to  Cumberland  Sound  than  it  is  to  New  York.  The  distance 
to  New  York  is  1,065  miles  and  the  distance  to  Cumberland  Sound  is 
965  miles. 

So,  when  you  take  the  commerce  of  that  great  region  there,  its 
agriculture,  its  imports  and  its  exports,  its  manufactures,  and  there 
are  in  the  seven  States  nearest  Cumberland  Sound — the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  the  States 
which  would  most  naturally  be  interested  in  the  development  of  the 
nearest  port — 36,519  manufacturing  establishments.  So,  whether 
they  buy  or  whether  they  sell,  if  they  deal  in  South  American  trade 
their  stuff  must  go  to  New  York. 

Only  the  other  day  I  met  a  Macon  gentleman  (Macon  is  200  miles 
from  Cumberland  Sound  or  less)  who  was  on  the  way  to  New  York. 
He  told  me  he  was  going  there  to  close  a  contract  to  furnish  9,000,000 
barrel  staves  and  1,000,000  barrel  heads  for  Brazil,  to  be  shipped  600 
miles  out  of  the  way  simply  because  the  facilities  for  this  transpor- 
tation by  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  had  not  been  provided. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  the  port  accessible  by  rail  from  the  territory 
tributary  ? 

Mr.  McLendon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  many  railways  do  you  have? 

Mr.  McLendon.  Only  one,  but  Fernandina  is  connected  with  the 
seaboard  on  one  side.  It  is  only  10  miles  to  Cumberland  Sound  and 
there  is  a  railroad  in  there.  It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  small  roads, 
but  so  far  as  the  railroad  problem  is  concerned  that  is  the  merest 
trifle.  A  railroad  is  there  now.  You  can  double  track  it  for  a  trifle. 
Mr.  Winchell,  who  went  down  there  and  inspected  the  situation,  said 
they  did  not  need  but  one  of  them ;  that  he  could  take  it  and  run  T 
have  forgotten  how  many  trains  a  day  over  it.  All  you  need  is  port 
facilities.    There  is  your  open  ocean;  there  is  your  harbor;  there  is 
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your  immediate  proximity  to  the  deep  sea ;  there  is  every  condition 
there  except  a  proper  landing  place  for  the  ships  and  a  proper  coal 
supply. 

That  disposes  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  South  America.  Now  we 
come  to  the  Pacific  side.  All  of  our  trade  with  that  coast,  including 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chile  and  including  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
because  it  is  directly  on  the  canal,  is  over  $200,000,000  a  vear.  That 
commerce  does  not  come  in  or  go  out  through  South  Atlantic  ports. 
Take  the  lumber ;  take  the  imports  free  of  duty,  and  on  the  whole 
South  Atlantic  coast  in  1916  the  imports  only  amounted  to  $16.- 
900,000.  All  of  that  trade,  amounting  to  over  $200,000,000,  must 
come  through  the  Panama  Canal. 

Therefore,  the  canal  is  the  other  fixed  point  in  our  commerce  with 
South  America.  That  commerce  moving  from  the  Panama  Canal  to 
New  York  travels  2,017  nautical  miles.  For  the  statute  miles  just 
add  15  per  cent.  Coming  to  Atlanta  it  will  travel  884  miles,  or  584 
tailed  out  of  the  way  by  rail.  The  distance  to  Cumberland  Sound  is 
1,550  miles.  Therefore,  it  travels  467  miles  out  of  the  way  by  sea 
and  584  miles  by  rail.  Literally  the  same  thing  would  exist  as  to 
Nashville  and  Birmingham  and  Memphis.  None  of  that  trade  comes 
in  or  goes  out  through  a  South  Atlantic  port.  The  oldest  inhabitant 
on  the  seaboard,  from  your  own  city,  Mr.  Chairman,  down  to  Key 
West,  never  saw  a  cargo  of  coffee  or  sugar  come  in.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons is  that  shipping  on  that  coast  can  not  be  provided  with  coal,  as 
it  is  north  of  Hatteras. 

Now,  take  our  Cuban  trade.  That  amounted  to  $408,000,000. 
Cuba,  of  course,  is  the  world's  sugar  bowl  so  far  as  cane  sugar  is 
concerned.  The  distance  from  Habana  to  New  York  is  1,227  miles, 
and  we  may  accept  Habana  as  representative  of  the  whole  of  Cuba. 
The  distance  from  Habana  to  Cumberland  Sound  is  527  miles. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  conditions  exist  which  force  that  commerce  for 
the  Southeast,  extending  clear  to  the  Mississippi  River,  through  the 
port  of  New  York,  one  man,  Uncle  Sam,  does  all  the  rail  hauling, 
and  he  subjects  that  commerce  to  the  unnecessary  burden  of  an  aver- 
age of  500  miles  of  rail  waste  and  a  waste  of  700  miles  by  sea. 

We  have  a  congested  condition  at  New  York.  No  matter  how  that 
occurred,  it  is  true.  It  is  liable  to  be  locked  up  with  ice,  a  condition 
which  does  not  exist  at  Cumberland  Sound  and  can  not  exist.  Here 
is  a  port  that  can  not  freeze,  a  port  easily  accessible  to  the  United 
States,  that  has  the  barrier  of  one  railroad,  beoause  that  is  nil  we 
have.  Why  will  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
whole  world  crying  for  coal,  the  United  States  being  many  thou- 
sands of  times  the  liveliest  buyer  and  consumer  of  coal  on  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  railroads  and  steamships — why  will  the  United  States 
Government,  one  man  and  one  road,  continue  to  haul  traffic  at  such 
an  astounding  waste  as  that  when  attention  is  called  to  it?  Those 
are  the  facts  on  the  record ;  those  are  the  distances  furnished  by  our 
railroad  people.  Here  are  the  records  furnished  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Gentlemen,  is  there  any  remedy  for  it?  Ought  that 
condition  to  exist  ?  How  can  it  be  remedied  ?  One  of  the  methods 
proposed  not  only  for  the  removal  of  that  condition  but  for  opening 
up  to  the  Southeast  equal  opportunities  of  trade,  and  for  opening  up 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  opportunity  to  develop-  its  own  resources 
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and  to  ship  its  own  commodities,  minerals,  and  agriculture  to  the 
world  on  a  fair  basis,  would  be  the  shortening  of  our  water  routes 
from  the  West  into  the  Atlantic. 

Take  the  proposition  of  grain.  Mr.  Hoover  made  a  speech  in  this 
city  in  March,  in  which  he  undertook  to  explain  why  we  did  not 
ship  corn  to  Europe  instead  of  wheat.  Of  course,  one  reason  is. 
those  people  do  not  know  what  a  good  thing  they  would  have  in* 
corn ;  they  do  not  know  how  to  cook  it.  But  the  reason  he  gave  was 
that  in  certain  months  of  the  year  you  can  not  ship  it.  Why  ?  Ship 
it  from  where?  You  can  not  ship  corn  in  May  and  June  or  Apnl 
from  Gulf  ports  because  the  summer  is  coming  on,  because  the  ship 
laden  with  corn  immediately  on  leaving  any  Gulf  port  gets  into 
the  Gulf  Stream,  swings  around  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  going 
south  500  or  600  miles,  then  turning  north  and  sticking  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  until  you  get  around  Hatter  as,  where  it  goes  first  to  Norfolk 
for  coal  and  then  goes  across  the  sea.  There  is  a  transportation  in 
warm  water  in  a  warm  season  which  produces  heat  and  moisture 
and  deteriorates  the  corn  and  destroys  its  value  as  food  in  Europe. 
That  matter  some  years  ago  was  the  main  subject  of  complaint  by. 
our  consular  agents  in  their  daily  reports  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Report  after  report  would  arrive.  They  even  located  it  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Gulf  corn.  It  was  not  Gulf  corn ;  it  was  Missouri 
corn ;  it  was  Iowa  corn.  It  is  your  largest  Droduct  that  is  put  out  of 
business  because  it  is  shipped  that  way.  Of  course  you  can  ship  to 
Boston,  to  New  York,  to  Philadelphia,  where  water  conditions  are 
not  against  you;  but  you  are  denied  water  transportation  right  at 
your  door  simply  because  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  turning  the 
capes  of  Florida. 

Now,  there  is  a  map  of  the  coal  ore  [indicating].  The  long  stretch 
of  black  there,  that  looks  somewhat  like  the  "  Big  Stick,"  represents 
the  eastern  coal  development  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them.  We  are  not  interested  in  Pennsylvania,  particularly ; 
we  are  coming  farther  down  South.  In  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  representing  the  southern  end  of  that  black  belt  there,  the 
geologists  tell  us  that  the  original  coal  supply  was  172,000,000,OOQ 
tons,  equal  to  the  coal  supply  of  the  Empire  of  Germany.     The 

feologists  also  tell  us  that  Missouri  had  an  original  coal  supply  of 
0,000,000,000,  that  Illinois  had  240,000,000  tons.  There  you  are 
shaking  hands  across  the  Father  of  Waters,  the  Mississippi,  and  you 
are  shut  in.  Look  at  that  map.  Coal  from  Missouri  ana  Illinois  can 
not  move  east  because  it  has  got  to  compete  with  coal  nearer  the  sea* 
board  and  nearer  the  centers  of  population.  That  map  demonstrates 
that.  You  are  shut  out  of  that  market  Coal  can  not  move  west 
for  the  same  reason — that  you  meet  your  impassable  obstacle  in  the 
coal  that  lies  westward.  Here  is  nature's  great  highway,  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  only  avenue  of  shipping  this  wonderful  gift  of 
nature,  converting  it  into  gold  and  helping  the  world.  British 
statesmen  will  tell  you  that  British  coal  is  worth  just  as  much  as. 
British  gold.  The  day  will  come  when  American  coal  will  be  worth 
more  than  American  gold.  Now,  why  ?  There  is  not  a  pound  of  coal 
in  Cuba.  On  the  whole,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  miles  of  seaboard 
in  South  America — start  at  the  Panama  Canal  and  go  around  bv 
Pernambuco,  and  all  along  back  by  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil, 
back  to  the  Panama  Canal — and  there  is  but  one  point  at  which  native 
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coal  can  be  had,  and  that  is  at  Coronel,  in  Chile,  and  there  they  have 
inferior  coal  used  only  by  the  Chilean  Government  in  the  operation 
of  its  railroads ;  used  by  steamships  only  when  they  can  not  get  Aus- 
tralian coal,  because  the  west  coast  of  South  America  is  supplied 
by  Australian  coal  and  a  little  British  coal,  and  occasionally  a  nand- 
ful  of  American  coal.  The  railroads  throughout  South  America 
have  to  use  imported  coal ;  they  have  no  coal. 

Every  industry  needing  coal  has  to  buy  imported  coal.  The 
British  and  the  German  people  discovered  that.  Hence  the  large 
investment  of  British  capital  and  German  capital'  in  every  sort  of 
industry  in  the  prosperous  regions  of  South  America,  because  they 
did  not  have  to  pay  for  their  stuff  in  money.  Here  is  a  fellow  who 
needed  coal.  They  needed  wheat  and  they  needed  coffee;  they 
needed  meats,  cargo  after  cargo.  They  paid  for  that  in  what  those 
people  needed.  They  opened  banks;  they  invested  in  electrical  appa- 
ratus, street  railways,  water  power,  and  things  of  that  kind.  Now, 
Great  Britain  first  realized  the  tremendous  value  of  her  coal  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  and  a  substitute  for  gold.  And  they  use  it  to 
great  effect,  as  the  Germans  were  doing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  this 
war. 

Now,  we  have  the  situation.  Talk. about  transportation!  The 
Virginian  Railroad  transports  coal  about  as  cheaply  per  ton  per  mile 
as  any  railroad  in  the  world.  It  ought  to.  Seventy-one  per  cent 
of  its  total  tonnage  is  coal.  They  carry  whole  trainloads  of  coal; 
they  have  trains  that  are  over  a  mile  long,  drawn  by  one  locomotive 
and  manned  by  one  crew.  My  recollection  is  that  their  coal  cost  is 
2£  mills  per  ton  per  mile  to  Norfolk.  You  can  haul  coal  by  water 
at  1  mill  per  ton  per  mile;  it  is  being  done.  The  English  do  it: 
we  do  it.  We  ship  coal  to  Panama  from  New  York  at  a  cost  or 
eight-tenths  of  1  mill  per  ton  per  mile,  and  we  are  in  the  business  in 
a  way ;  but  we  only  supply  the  North  and  South  commerce  passing 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  plus  what. little  we  may  handle  going 
to  the  Far  East. 

Now,  let  us  get  back  to  New  York.  We  have  already  shotfn  the 
transportation  waste  in  carrying  coal  to  New  York  and  passing  it 
through  that  gateway  when  you  get  it  to  New  York.  Let  us  take 
Manila  as  an  illustration.  Get  Prof.  Emory  Johnson's  report. 
Toil'  remember  he  was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  Panama  Canal.  A  map 
was  prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  time  to 
time  showing  the  changes  that  were  made  in  world-trade  rates.  Mr. 
Johnson  tells  you  in  his  report  that  two  sister  ships  of  equal  tonnage 
leaving  New  York  for  Manila,  one  going  by  the  Suez,  the  other 
going  oy  Panama,  in  the  round  trip  will  consume,  one,  4,475  tons 
and  the  other  4,490  tons. 

In  other  words,  there  is  15  tons  of  coal  difference.  But  here  you 
have  piled  up  at  New  York  business  mountain  high  and  at  a  point 
from  which  that  business  may  go  just  as  easily  via  the  Suez  as  via 
the  Panama  Canal  The  actual  difference  in  distance  in  miles  is  less 
than  20.  But  open  a  coaling  station  on  the  South  Atlantic,  open  a 
coaling  station  at  Cumberland  Sound,  and  American  commerce  bound 
for  Manila  and  the  Far  East  will  have  an  ocean  haul  467  miles  shorter 
via  the  Panama  Canal  than  New  York  will  have  via  the  Panama 
Canal  or  via  the  Suez  Canal.    Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
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freight  could  be  shipped  through  a  South  Atlantic  port  with  this 
saving  of  467  miles  of  ocean  haul,  but  also  with  a  saving  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  rail  haul  in  order  to  get  to  the  seaboard. 

You  may  say,  "  Why  do  you  emphasize  Cumberland  Sound  instead 
of  some  other  South  Atlantic  port*  "  The  answer  would  be  that  the 
United  States  Government  owns  now  1,600  acres  of  land  on  Cumber- 
land Sound  and  on  the  north  end  of  Amelia  Island,  and  also  owns  720 
aeres  of  land  on  the  mainland  of  Georgia  opposite  Amelia  Island, 
known  as  Point  Peter  Military  Reservation,  and  the  State  of  Georgia 
owns  not  less  than  1,500  acres  adjoining  Point  Peter  Reservation. 

Establish  a  coaling  station  at  Cumberland  Sound,  and  ships  trad- 
ing with  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Brunswick,  and  Fer- 
nandina  and  engaged  in  South  American  trade  can  coal  at  Cumber- 
land Sound,  first,  because  it  is  in  the  line  of  their  voyage,  and, 
second,  because  of  its  immediate  proximity  of  the  high  seas  and 
because  there  will  be  no  need  of  pilotage  or  towage  in  entering  or 
clearing  this  port.  Wilmington  is  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  27  miles 
inland,  Savannah  is  on  the  Savannah  River  28  miles  inland,  Jack- 
sonville is  on  the  St.  Johns  River  27  miles  inland,  Brunswick  is 
15  miles  from  the  bar,  while  Point  Peter  Reservation  is  only  4  miles 
from  the  open  sea. 

You  gentlemen  of  this  committee,  in  your  river  and  harbor  bill 
of  1917,  appropriated  $350,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  channel 
of  the  Savannah  River,  $330,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  channel 
of  the  St.  Johns  River,  and  only  $7,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
channel  of  the  St.  Marys  River.  The  St.  Marys  River  carries  no 
siltf  and,  owing  to  the  scientific  construction  of  the  jetties  at  Cumber- 
land Sound,  the  St.  Marys  River  scours  the  channel  to  the  sea  and 
keeps  it  open. 

Time  consumed  in  coaling  at  Cumberland  Sound  would  be  a  mere 
trifle  as  compared  with  the  time  that  would  have  to  be  consumed  in 
coaling  at  any  other  south  Atlantic  port. 

Time  in  loading  a  ship  is  everything.  Time  in  loading  a  freight 
car  is  a  very  small  matter.  Reducing  it  down  to  actual  dollars 
and  cents  it  cost  us,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  $30.41  an  hour 
to  operate  the  Achilles,  one  of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  Panama 
Steamship  Co.,  and  $36  an  hour  to  operate  the  Ulysses,  another  one ; 
$700  or  $800  a  day.  When  you  go  to  calculate  expenses  like  that, 
a  ship  does  not  want  to  spend  two  or  three  days  waiting  to  put  on 
coal.  If  you  put  it  on  at  Cumberland  Sound  a  ship  can  leave  the 
open  sea  and  within  30  minutes  be  at  her  coal  berth.  She  takes  her 
coal  and  in  30  minutes  she  is  out  on  the  sea  and  away.  Now  that 
shipping  will  not  affect  the  west  coast  of  South  America  so  much 
as  it  will  the  north  coast,  with  which  our  trade  amounts  to  over  a 
hundred  million  dollars  a  year. 

Take  our  trade  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  They  have  a 
free  passage  through  the  canal,  pay  no  toll,  but  it  is  worth  very  little 
to  them,  because  they  do  not  travel  that  way;  their  great  ports  are 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  Santa  Mart  a  is  the  chief  port.  We  buy  many 
million  dollars  worth  of  coffee  from  Colombia.  There  is  that  trade 
down  east  on  the  northern  coast  when  you  get  to  Venezuelan  ports. 
You  get  still  farther,  you  go  to  Para,  in  Brazil,  at  one  time  the 
greatest  rubber  port  in  the  world.  All  that  shipping  with  the  north 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  the  east  coast  of  Brazil  goes  north  of  Hatteras, 
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because  of  coal  and  other  conditions,  instead  of  going  to  a  port 
where  they  can  use  coal  coming  down  the  Mississippi. 

Something  was  said  a  little  while  ago  about  their  not  shipping  coal 
down  there.  Certainly  not.  Whoever  expected  that  should  look  at  the 
conditions.  The  Government  goes  to  work  and  spends  three  or  four  or 
five  million  dollars  canalizing  the  Black  Warrior  River.  Capital 
will  not  go  into  that  kind  of  business.  I  was  consulted  by  some 
gentlemen  who  wanted  to  put  money  there  just  before  the  Black 
Warrior  was  opened.  I  advised  them  not  to  put  a  dollar  in  it.  They 
said,  "  Why?"  I  said,  "Simply  because  I  can  go  there  and  start  a 
barge  line  against  you  the  next  day,  and  some  other  fellow  will  come 
along  and  do  the  same  thing,  and  we  will  cut  each  other's  throats, 
and  we  will  all  make  no  money. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  were  told  that  all  tlie  coal  would  go  down 
there.  That  was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Big  Sandy,  where  we 
put  in  a  lot  of  locks  and  dams,  and  I  think  the  engineer's  report  says 
12  tons  of  coal  went  down  the  Big  Sandy. 

Mr.  McLendon.  Certainly  not;  because  there  conditions  are  such 
that  it  can  not  move  there,  but  the  United  States  has  taken  over  the 
barge  lines  on  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Black  Warrior,  and  if  you 
will  wait  six  months  you  will  see  the  difference,  because  they  have 
the  power  to  carry  at  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  are  assuming  that  this  southern  Illinois  coal 
is  going  down  the  Mississippi  River.    The  Iowa  delegation  some 
weeks  ago  called  on  the  Coal  Administrator  with  regard  to  coal  for 
our  State.    He  said,  "  The  first  thing  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  supply 
southern  Illinois  coal  for  domestic  use  in  your  State."    If,  as  he 
stated,  they  were  far  behind  the  schedule  in  supplying  this  coal  for 
domestic  use  in  our  zone,  it  is  evident  none  can  be  shipped  down  the 
Mississippi  River. 
Mr.  Booher.  The  Coal  Administrator  is  doing  that  now. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  He  was  talking  about  bituminous  coal. 
Mr.  Booher.  There  is  no  coal  going  down  the  Mississippi  River; 
there  mav  be  south  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  McLendon.  For  that  there  are  various  reasons.    Coal  shipped 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New- Orleans  travels  2,100  miles,  and  it  can  only 
travel  during  the  summer  months.    When  they  relied  upon  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  from  Pittsburgh,  it  had  to  be  accumulated  in  large  quan- 
tities and  stored  for  winter  use  and  bunker  use  on  ships.    When  the 
rivers  were  frozen  up  they  could  not  transport  it  at  all.     A  coal 
famine  for  bunker  purposes  in  New  Orleans  meant  the  wiping  out 
of  that  port.    I  am  speaking  of  coal  much  lower  down,  the  deposits 
in  Missouri  and  in  Illinois  and  in  Alabama,  in  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky, all  of  which  are  upon  the  lines  of  water  which  run  into  the 
Gulf  at  Mobile  Bay  and  at  New  Orleans;  why,  the  conditions  have 
never  existed  that  would  induce  the  transportation  of  coal  that  way. 
Now,  the  Government,  within  the  last  30  days,  has  created  new  con- 
ditions.   The  Government  is  operating  a  barge  line ;  the  Government 
is  starting  to  operate  the  barge  line;  and  I  do  not  want  to  play  the 
part  of  a  prophet  at  all,  but  the  next  generation  may  take  over  the 
coal  transportation  of  this  country,  and  why  can  not  coal  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government  ?    Coal  is  £oin£  to  be  a  prob- 
lem always.    If  we  are  ever  to  build  up  a  trade  with. South  America, 
we  must  do  it  like  Germany  and  England  did.    We  have  the  nearest 
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coal.  You  can  put  coal  from  the  Illinois  fields  onto  the  north  coast  of 
South  America ;  you  can  put  it  onto  the  west  coast  of  South  America ; 
btit  your  European  ships  will  not  do  that  because  of  the  necessity  of 
turning  the  reefs  of  the  Florida  coast  and  the  greater  sea  haul. 

The  Panama  Canal  was  agitated  for  300  years  and  finally  built. 
The  Suez  Canal  was  agitated  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the  engineers 
reported  against  it  and  said  it  was  impracticable,  but  it  was  built. 
Coal  is  the  one  burden  that  is  going  to  rest  upon  the  world  for  some 
time  to  come.  We  might  as  well  confront  it.  The  diminution  in  pro- 
duction will  probably  not  be  restored.  Our  annual  production  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  about  500,000,000  tons.  The  coal 
people  tell  us  there  is  a  shortage  of  100,000,000  tons.  How  are  you 
going  to  build  up  to  the  point  below  which  we  fell?  We  must  econo- 
mize in  the  use  of  coal,  and  the  arguments  we  present  here  are  for  the 
necessity  of  that  canal,  and  no  others  need  be  gone  into  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  canal  can  be  built  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Marys  River 
to  St.  Marks  for  $5,209,000. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  depth  of  that  canal  ? 

Mr.  McLendon.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  report  that  Mr.  Davis 
discussed.    It  provided  for  barges  drawing  8  feet. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  build  a  canal 
for  barges  drawing  only  8  feet;  would  you  advise  the  building  of 
such  a  canal  ? 

Mr.  McLendon.  I  would. 

Mr.  Booher.  There  are  canals  of  that  depth  in  the  United  States 
to-day,  and  the  people  that  use  them  are  beseeching  Congress  to 
deepen  them  now. 

Mr.  McLendon.  The  situation  on  the  canal  question  is  one  that  is 
historical.  In  the  early  history  of  this  country  we  had  no  railroads, 
because  the  world  did  not  have  any.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
started  out  to  build  canals  and  public  roads.  George  Washington 
planned  and  in  large  measure  built  the  Cumberland  dirt  road.  New 
York  took  up  the  subject  of  the  Erie  Canal.  De  Witt  Clinton  will 
live  perpetually  in  the  history  of  that  State  as  the  great  builder  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  did  the  same  thing.  If 
you  will  take  one  page  of  the  World  Almanac  and  get  a  list  of  the 
canals  there,  you  will  find  that  they  are  all  dead,  except  the  Erie 
Canal,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  a  canal  which  will  carry 
business. 

Mr.  Booher.  Why  build  it  to  that  depth;  why  not  make  it  deep 
enough  at  the  start ) 

Mr.  McLendon.  There  is  no  objection  at  all  to  that. 

Gov.  Dorsey.  Let  Mr.  Davis  answer  those  questions,  as  he  has 
looked  into  them. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  governor  suggests  that  I  cover  two  or  three  addi- 
tional points.  Answering  your  question  as  to  the  depth  of  the  canal, 
the  only  figures  that  we  have  from  the  United  States  engineers  are 
the  figures  for  a  canal  carrying  barges  of  8  feet  and  figures  for  a 
canal  carrying  ships  of  22  feet.  Now,  as  a  war  measure,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  coal,  food,  timber,  agricultural,  and  other  products 
of  the  Mississippi  Basin  and  the  Mobile  River  Basin  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  our  suggestion  is  that  the  Government  immediately  con- 
struct a  barge  canal,  and  we  are  bound  to  take  the  only  accurate  fig- 
ures we  have.    The  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  a 
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barge  canal  of  the  dimensions  stated,  according  to  Col.  Gillmore,  is 
$8,250,000;  and  the  cost,  according  to  a  very  distinguished  engineer 
of  Florida,  was  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  not  think  the  cost  of  constructing  a  canal 
would  be  greater  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  cost  might  be  greater,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  time  those  estimates  were  made,  they  did  not  use  the 
suction  dredges  that  are  available  now. 

Mr.  Booher.  You  misunderstood  my  reason  for  asking  that  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  know  why  you  ask  for  a  canal  only  deep  enough  to 
carry  barges  drawing  8  feet  when  every  canal  in  this  country  that 
this  committee  has  been  called  upon  to  appropriate  for  is  claimed 
not  to  be  deep  enough ;  the  people  are  all  wanting  them  deeper.  Why 
go  to  work  and  build  this  canal  to  only  carry  boats  drawing  8  feet 
of  water  when  in  a  few  years  you  will  be  coming  back  asking  us  to 
deepen  that  canal? 

Mr.  Davis.  May  I  answer  that  from  a  personal  standpoint  ?     I 

Krsonally  would  unquestionably  suggest  that  if  the  canal  is  going  to 
built  it  be  a  sea-level  ship  canal;  but  a-  sea-level  ship  canal  would 
require  some  time  for  its  construction,  and  could  probably  not  be 
completed  in  time  to  be  available  as  a  war  measure;  whereas  a 
small  barge  canal  will  make  available  this  transportation  which  will 
help  during  the  war.  The  only  figures  we  have  are  for  an  8-foot 
lock  barge  canal.  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  if  you  build  an  8-foot 
canal  we  will  be  back  asking  you  to  deepen  it.  If  you  build  any  canal, 
there  is  certain  to  be  an  agitation  to  eventually  make  it  a  sea-level 
canal. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  there  to  get  the  coal  into  the  vessels? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  Cumberland  Sound. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  there  in  the  way  of  facilities  on  the  sound? 

Mr.  Davis.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Their  terminals  would  have  to  be  constructed. 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  cities  are  there  on  Cumberland  Sound  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  The  city  of  Fernandina  on  the  Florida  side  has  3,000 
to  5,000  people.  The  city  of  St.  Marys  on  the  Georgia  side  has  about 
a  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  means  that  the  Government  would  have  to 
build  the  docks. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  coaling  docks,  yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Because  a  town  of  that  size  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  think  the  State  of  Georgia  would  utilize  its  own 
property  and  probably  invest  largely  in  docks,  wharves,  and  ware- 
houses on  the  land  owned  by  it,  which  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  these 
{Hirposes.  The  State  of  Florida  might  take  similar  action  as  to  the 
and  it  owns. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  to  provide  facilities  for  handling  the  coal 
would  require  a  large  sum  of  money? 

^  Mr.  Davis.  Yes ;  but  there  is  a  very  peculiar  situation  in  that  par- 
ticular section.  Within  40,  50,  to  60  feet  of  the  shore  you  get  your 
required  depth.  The  depth  is  easily  anywhere  between  40  and  60  and 
80  feet.  Or  course,  there  are  bars  that  would  have  to  be  removed; 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  dry  docks  and  the  required  facilities  for 
ships  you  can  build  one  row  of  piling  out  40  or  50  feet  from  the  shore 
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and  you  can  there  get  a  depth  at  which  you  could  dock  the  Leviathan; 
and  you  have  100  miles  of  just  such  water  front  available. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  where  you  have  got  to  provide  warehouses 
for  other  commodities  besides  coal  it  is  expensive. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  United  States  has  appointed  a  committee  to  find 
some  ports  where  they  can  relieve  the  congestion  up  in  the  North. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  are  through  with  their  work,  are  they  not? 
I  saw  a  statement  referring  to  a  report  and  supposed  it  was  after 
this  commission  had  made  its  investigation. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  was  told  at  the  Shipping  Board  yesterday  that  they 
were  still  on  their  trip. 

Mr.  Ci^eary.  Are  there  any  railroads  running  down  from  the 
present  coal  fields  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  where  you  are  proposing 
to  carrv  this  coal? 

Mr.  t>AVis.  Not  directly.  There  are  some,  yes ;  but  there  is  not  a 
very  direct  route,  and  you  must  remember  that  the  United  States  has 
been  developed  against  nature.  When  you  cross  from  the  seaboard 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  you  have  got  to  cross  a  great  natural  bar- 
rier, and  the  cost  of  transporting  is  very  great,  whereas  by  utilizing 
the  watercourses  and  the  force  of  gravity  you  should  have  the 
cheapest  transportation. 

Mr.  Cueary.  The  history  of  canals  is  that  you  constantly  have  to 
have  more  water  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry  larger  ships.  How  deep 
is  that  canal  to  be? 

Mr.  Davis.  Nine  feet.  I  absolutely  agree  with  you  that  we  should 
have  a  deeper  canal,  but  I  am  unable  to  use  any  other  figures  or 
estimate  cost  on  any  other  basis  than  that  which  the  engineers  use4- 

Mr.  Cleary.  They  have  closed  up  the  old  coal  canals. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  governor  suggested  to  me  that  the  building  of 
this  canal  would  drain  the  Okennokee  Swamp.  Of  course,  if  this 
is  built  as  a  lock  canal  it  will  drain  it,  but  it  will  not  dry  it  up,  be- 
cause the  locks  in  the  canal  would  hold  the  water  back.  The  build- 
ing of  this  canal  would  drain  and  make  available  a  large  proportion 
of  the  prairie  land  in  this  swamp,  which  is  very  rich. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  owned  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Davis.  No ;  by  a  big  lumber  company.  Neither  I  nor  any  of 
the  gentlemen  present  own  any  of  this  swamp  land  or  any  stock  in 
the  lumber  company.  If  a  sea-level  canal  were  made  it  would  dry 
the  swamp. 

On  the  coal  question  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  map  issued 
by  the  Fuel  Administration  showing  the  restricted  area  in  the  north- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States,  where  the  location  of  new  indus- 
tries is  discouraged.  This  chart  contains  a  legend,  saying  in  effect 
that  any  industries  which  are  to  be  established  in  this  restricted  dis- 
trict of  New  England,  a  part  of  New  York,  part  of  Maryland,  and 
all  of  Delaware,  must  get  their  coal  supply  from  the  coal  furnished 
the  existing  industries :  which  means  you  can  not  establish  any  new 
industries  in  that  restricted  area. 

In  the  second  place,  I  made  the  statement  that  this  canal  could  be 
built  in  12  months.  I  am  reading  from  the  reports  of  Col.  Gillmore, 
to  which  there  is  a  prefix  by  Maj.  Bobert  Gamble,  a  distinguished 
engineer,  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  which  says,  on  page  25 : 

These  dredges  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Appleton  and  the  New  York,  starting  on 
the  lower  level  of  St.  fteorge  Souud,  and  on  the  higher  level  of  the  Wakulla, 
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and  the  third  or  Waclssa  level,  covering  70  miles  or  more,  and  starting  also  in 
the  Okefinokee  Swamp,  and  In  these  levels  working  east  and  west — supposing 
them  to  be  of  the  capacity  of  the  Appleton — eight  of  them  would  dredge  a  mile 
per  week  of  the  canal  bed,  while  eight  such  dredges  as  the  New  York 
would  require  less  than  one  year  to  complete  the  excavation  of  the  144  miles. 
The  excavation  along  the  line  from  St  George  Sound  going  west,  consisting  of 
cutting  through  lowlands  which  separate  the  several  bays  and  other  sheets  of 
water  to  the  Mississippi  Sound,  would  also  be  dredge  work  as  nearly  as  follows. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  dredges? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  should  imagine  they  would  use  what  is  available  from 
the  Panama  Canal.  Other  dredges  might  be  taken  from  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  the  State  of  Florida  has  been  building  canals. 

Mr.  Oleary.  What  do  you  do  with  the  material? 

Mr.  Davis.  Pump  it  out  on  the  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went 
up  into  this  swamp.  About  20  or  30  years  ago  a  gentleman  namqd 
Mr.  Henry  Jackson  (and  I  think  Senator  Hoke  Smith  was  associated 
with  him;  went  into  that  region  to  get  our  lumber.  They  started  to 
build  a  canal  to  drain  the  swamp  into  the  St.  Marys  River.  They 
completed  this  canal  for  some  10  or  15  miles,  including  that  portion 
in  the  swamp.  Their  money  gave  out,  but  if  they  could  have  dug  it 
for  a  mile  or  two  farther,  the  swamp  would  now  be  dry.  They  have 
one  cut  25  feet  deep.  The  material  does  not  wash  back  into  the 
canal ;  you  can  dig  it  out  with  your  hands.  It  is  a  soft  sandy  loam. 
I  went  up  that  canal  8  or  10  miles  in  a  motor  boat. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Have  you  talked  with  the  Engineer's  Office  abbut 
the  dredging  proposition? 

Mr.  Davis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  had  that  matter  up  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  I  talked  to  the  Inland  Waterways  committee,  of  which 
Gen.  Black  was  chairman,  and  Gen.  Black  made  the  statement  that 
he  did  not  think  the  machinery  from  Panama  would  be  available. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  were  given  to  understand  last  year  that  there' 
were  no  dredges  that  could  be  secured  to  aid  in  dredging  Mobile 
Harbor.    1  took  it  from  that  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find 
dredges  for  this  work. 

.  Mr.  Davis.  I  judge  from  what  Gen.  Black  said  that  there  would 
be  very  little  machinery  available  from  the  Panama  Canal.  Anyway, 
I  understand  they  could  use  the  Florida  dredges.  In  this  statement 
Maj.  Gamble  says  that  you  can  dig  the  canal  in  one  year  if  you  use 
eight  dredges. 

There  was  a  report  issued  in  1913  on  the  question  of  building  a 
canal  across  Florida,  and  that  report  suggests  five  alternative  routes.  . 
.  I  want  to  get  this  in  the  record,  because  the  other  day  when  this 
matter  was  mentioned  Senator  Ransdell  asked  if  there  was  not  a  later 
report  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  Okefenokee  route  was  not 
desirable  because  the  water  supply  was  precarious.  The  paper  to 
which  he  referred  was  this  report  called  "  An  intercoastal  waterway 
across  the  Florida  section,"  and  I  will  read  from  this  report.  It 
deals  with  five  routes  and  eliminates  all  except  the  fifth  and  says 
that  the  fith  is  undesirable,  or  there  is  no  justification  for  it,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  there  is  no  reason  for  this  canal  across 
Florida.  Now,  however,  on  one  point  it  says,  in  regard  to  the  Oke- 
fenokee route: 

The  standing  water  In  the  swamp  Is  entirely  insufficient  for  the  water  supply 
of  an  important  canal. 
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That  statement  is  based  on  the  reports  of  Col.  Gillmore  made  in 
1876  and  1880.  I  am  going  to  read  what  the  Gillmore  report  actually 
says.    He  says,  on  page  55 : 

I  therefore  assume  that  it  has  been  abundantly  proven  that  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  water  collectible  along  the  line  of  the  summit  level  to  operate 
the  largest  ship  canal  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  likely  to  demand  in 
many  years  to  come.  I  have  reason  to  'believe  that  a  much  greater  surplus  of 
water  than  has  been  here  shown  will  be  found  to  exist  Should  this  canal  or 
any  similar  one  be  excavated  along  or  near  this  line,  infiltration  alone  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  the  water  supply. 

That  statement  was  made  when  he  was  considering  a  canal  240  feet 
in  width  and  24  feet  deep,  a  ship  lock  canal.  The  two  canals  then 
considered  were  an  8-foot  lock  canal  and  a  24-foot  lock  canal. 

Mr.  Cleary.  And  that  includes  the  lake  and  rivers  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  There  are  available  the  St.  Marys  River  for  61  miles, 
then  the  lakes  in  the  swamp,  then  the  Suwannee  for  50  miles.  The 
Suwannee  and  several  other  rivers  would  be  turned  into  the  channel. 

Gov.  Dorset.  I  will  ask  only  three  more  minutes  from  Mr.  W.  T. 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Gulf  &  Atlantic  Canal  Association,  and  then  we  will  adjourn. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  T.  ANDERSON,  CHAIBMAN  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER,  GULF  &  ATLANTIC 
CANAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  occupy  more  than  two  minutes.  The  thought  has  been  brought 
out  here  that  the  canal  should  be  constructed  as  a  war  measure.     We 

Presented  those  arguments  as  to  why  it  should  be  done  at  this  time 
ecause  of  the  immense  importance  it  will  be  to  the  Government  in 
#the  event  the  project  is  entered  into  now.  However,  in  addition  to 
this  thought,  I  think  we  should  take  cognizance  of  its  value  as  a 
commercial  proposition  after  the  war.  Trace  a  line  or  just  observe 
that  map  showing  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  You 
will  see  that  this  basin  embraces  18  States  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  South.  There  are  36,500  industries  in  the  7  Southern  Stated 
which  would  naturally  use  this  proposed  port  of  St.  Marys,  and  all 
of  the  industries  in  the  18  States  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  would  use 
this  canal  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  as  the  cheapest 
means  of  transportaton  in  the  world  if  they  were  enabled  to  do  so 
by  bringing  that  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  through  this  proposed 
canal  and  utilizing  on  the  Atlantic,  at  St.  Marys,  one  of  the  best 
natural  harbors  in  the  world,  where  all  shipping  could  be  within 
20  minutes  of  the  open  sea. 

Imagine  what  our  condition  is  going  to  be  in  this  country  when  the 
war  is  over.  We  must  have  an  additional  opening  or  port,  a  large 
freight  and  coaling  station  for  future  war  purposes  and  also  to 
handle  the  entire  peace-time  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  this  canal 
is  built,  it  will  make  available  a  port  for  all  of  the  freight  going  into 
and  coming  out  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  basin  and  all  ox  the  ship- 
ping that  passes  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  either  going  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  down  the  east  coast 
of  South  America.  We  shall  have  the  biggest  merchant  marine  the 
world  knows  when  the  United  States  finishes  its  shipbuilding  pro- 
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I  gram,  and  we  should  not  wait  until  the  day  dawns  when  we  shall  find 
f  still  further  port  congestion  in  this  country.  This  is  one  of  the  argu- 
ments I  think  should  be  kept  in  mind ;  and,  further,  the  ports  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  entire  trade  from  Texas  and  the  great  Mid- 
dle West  ought  not  to  have  to  go  around  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
and  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  1,100  miles  waste  travel,  before  it  gets  to  a 
point  opposite  New  Orleans  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

I  believe  that  a  sea-level  ship  canal  is  the  one  that  must  be  con- 
structed, and  I  think  that  thought  should  be  stressed  with  the  com- 
mittee; also,  that  there  is  good,  hard  common  sense  in  the  argument 
that  this  can  be  made  available  for  war  purposes  at  this  time,  and  I 
earnestly  trust  that  you  will  take  cognizance  of  this  feature. 
The  Chairman.  The  hearing  will  now  be  adjourned. 
(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  m.,  an  adjournment  was  taken.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Thursday \  January  04, 1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding* 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Gregg 
wants  to  be  heard  upon  a  new  project  at  Galveston  Harbor. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ALEXANDER  W.  GREGG,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 

Mr.  Gregg.  We  are  appearing  before  the  committee  this  morning 
in  behalf  of  a  35-foot  project  at  Galveston,  in  Galveston  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  only  a  proof  print.  Will  you  read  the 
final  paragraph  in  the  Chief  of  Engineers  report  there  ? 

Mr.  Gregg.  Yes;  I  will  read  this.  That  is  about  all  I  was  going 
to  say  anyway.  They  do  not  recommend  the  35  feet,  but  they  recom- 
mend an  experiment  to  see  if  we  can  obtain  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
report. 

Mf.  Gregg.  Gen.  Black  says: 

After  due  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  reports,  I  concur  generally 
In  the  views  of  the  district  officer,  the  division  engineer,  and  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  therefore,  recommend  dredging  the 
entrance  channel  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  at  mean  low  water  and  800  feet  wide,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $65,000,  to  be  paid  from  funds  in  hand — 

The  money  is  there,  available  for  the  purpose: 

and  the  maintenance  of  this  channel  for  a  period  of  two  years  at  an  estimated 
annual  cost  of  $30,000,  and  that  report  be  then  made  to  determine  the  advis- 
ability of  permanently  adopting  these  dimensions. 

The  further  improvement  of  Galveston  channel,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a 
navigable  depth  of  35  feet,  Is  not  deemed  advisable  at  the  present  time. 

The  part  between  the  jetties  the  engineers  call  the  harbor,  and  the 
portion  along  by  the  wharves  is  called  the  channel,  and  the  last  sen- 
tence refers  to  the  channel  there.  That  is  an  estimate,  and  this  ex- 
periment, this  test  to  be  made,  is  really  over  the  bars  in  the  harbor, 
between  the  jetties,  and  they  think  that  we  ought  to  have  this,  if  it 
has  been  unanimously  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  local  engineer 
and  the  district  engineer  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  As  this  is  simply  the  report 
and  as  the  committee  got  this  advance  sheet,  I  borrowed  it  from  Mr. 
Small    That  is  all  that  has  been  printed  on  it.    The  truth  of  the 
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matter  is  that  that  is  the  whole  thing  right  there;  anyway,  in  that 
sentence  I  read. 

Now,  Col.  Gresham  will  be  able  to  give  any  details  that  are  desired. 
It  is  purely  an  experiment,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  the  effort  with 
the  money  on  hand,  and  try  for  two  years,  and  if  it  is  practicable  to 
do  it  by  dredging  then  the  question  vill  be  passed  on  by  them  again. 
This  is  a  proposition  to  do  it  by  dredging  and  not  by  extension  or  the 
jetties.  Extension  of  the  jetties  wouldT)e  a  pretty  big  proposition, 
but  this  is  simply  to  make  this  with  the  money  already  on  hand,  to 
see  if  35  feet  can  be  obtained  and  maintained,  and  they  want  two 
years  to  test  it  in. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  will  introduce  Col.  Gresham  to  you,  who  is 
about  as  familiar  with  the  project  down  there  as  he  is  with  his 
A  B  Cs,  or  even  better  than  his  A.  B  Cs. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  WALTER  GRESHAM,  GALVESTON,  TEX. 

Col.  Gresham.  This  is  the  third  effort  we  have  made  to  get  the 
Government  to  establish  the  project  for  35  feet.  The  first  report  of 
the  engineers  recommended  the  extension  of  the  jetties  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  about  $10,000,000.  That  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
that  the  traffic  at  that  time  was  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  justify 
the  Government  to  go  to  that  expense. 

Mr.  Gregg.  That  was  on  account  of  not  having  dead-weight 

Col.  Gresham.  That  was  on  account  of  not  having  dead-weight 
cargoes.  The  project  was  recommended  then  on  the  basis  of  the  cot- 
ton cargo  exclusively.  They  rejected  that,  and  we  came  again  'and 
asked  for  another  survey.  That  was  granted  by  Congress,  and  in 
the  second  survey  I  think  they  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
south  jetty  at  an  estimated  cost  of  something  over  $2,000,000 — I  do 
not  remember  the  figures.    This,  too,  failed  to  pass. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Army 
officers  as  to  whether  or  not  the  35  feet  could  be  obtained  and  main- 
tained by  dredging  simply.  Some  contended,  as  Capt.  Oaks  at  that 
time  did  in  his  report,  that  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  jetties, 
while  other  members  of  the  board  here  contended  that  they  believed 
it  could  be  maintained,  among  whom  was  Col.  Taylor,  who  main- 
tained that  it  could  be  obtained  by  dredging  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost. 

Now,  I  take  it  that  this  report  which  Mr.  Gregg  read,  and  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  when  I  was  here  some  time  in  Decem- 
ber, seems  to  be  carrying  out  the  idea  as  an  experimental  one,  there 
having  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Army  officers  as  to 
whether  it  could  be  obtained  and  maintained  by  simply  dredging. 

Now,  this  recommendation  of  the  engineers,  !  take  it,  simply  means 
that  with  the  money  on  hand  we  could  now  have  the  privilege  of 
trying  the  experiment  of  obtaining  and  maintaining  the  35  feet, 
simply  by  dredging.  I  think  that  is  the  whole  issue  before  the  com- 
mittee to-day,  and  the  money  is  on  hand  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  port  when 
35  feet  has  been  as  much  needed  as  it  is  to-day.  Heretofore  many 
of  the  steamers  that  came  there  were  tramp  steamers — I  do  not 
say  the  bulk  of  them,  but  a  great  many  of  them,  because  we  had%tho 
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Leland  Line,  the  Harrison  Line,  the  North  German  Lloyd,  and  other 
regular  liners  that  came  there.  Now  we  have  the  Leland  Line. 
Others  may  come,  too,  but  I  happen  to  know  of  the  Leland  Line  par- 
ticularly, because  most  of  its  steamers  draw  33  feet  of  water,  and  have 
come  in  there  several  times  recently,  and  could  not  load  below  31  feet. 
As  you  all  know,  when  a  vessel  draws  now  a  heavy  draft,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the  freight  rates  that  have 
to  be  paid,  and  the  cargo  it  has  to  carry.  One  of  these  vessels,  as  I 
told  you,  loaded  the  other  day.  She  loaded  to  31  feet,  and  the  agent 
told  me  that  for  everv  inch  of  water  that  that  vessel  drew  it  meant 
60  tons  of  additional  freight  to  the  cargo.  If  a  vessel  could  get  15 
inches  or  20  inches  more  at  60  tons  per  inch,  at  freight  rates  as  they 
are  to-day,  you  can  readily  see  what  a  tremendous  loss  that  is  to  us, 
and  that  is  principally  the  character  of  vessels  that  come  there  now, 
because  the  war  has  taken  off  the  great  bulk  of  the  tonnage  which 
used  to  handle  the  crops  that  came  through  that  port. 

We  hope  that  this  committee  will  carry  out  the  engineer's  recom- 
mendations, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  he  states,  that  we 
have  the  money  on  hand  with  which  to  do  it,  and  it  certainly  will 
be  a  great  assistance  to  us.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  particular 
secret,  but  I  have  gotten  the  information,  and  I  think  from  a  reliable 
source,  that  the  Navy  Department  is  having  an  examination  made 
with  a  view  to  40  feet  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  project  depth  over  the  bar,  and  between  the 
jetties,  and  also  in  the  channel  leading  up  to  the  side  opposite  the 
piers,  is  30  feet? 
Col.  Gresham.  Thirty  feet;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  report  states,  as  I  recall,  that  there  are 
are  about  32£  feet  there  to-day  ? 
Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  32£  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  can  explain,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
you  do  so,  the  necessity  of  35  feet  over  the  bar,  with  only  30  feet  in 
the  channel  leading  up  to  the  piers  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  In  the  first  place,  the  channel  reallv  has  35  feet, 
because  they  have  the  dredge  there,  and  while  the  project  is  30  feet, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  30  feet  depth  they  have  dredge  to  33  feet. 
That  is  the  condition  to-day;  and  while  we  are  asking  nothing, 
thev  have,  besides  the  appropriations  for  digging  that  channel  there> 
and  the  location  of  the  piers  being  toward  the  narbor,  the  east  end 
of  the  improvement  is  where  the  deeper  vessels  go  to  get  their  load, 
and  it  is  but  a  short  distance  out  from  that  place  to  the  harbor.  Take 
this  Indian,  of  the  Leland  Line,  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  a  moment 
ago.  It  went  into  pier  10  and  commenced  loading,  or,  at  least,  was 
about  to  commence  loading,  when  it  found  that  there  was  not  quite 
water  enough  there  to  load  it  to  the  full  capacity  that  it  would  draw, 
if  it  wanted  to  get  over  the  bar,  and  they  at  once  put  a  dredge  in  to 
clean  out  that  slip  to  the  depth,  I  think,  of  about  32  or  33  feet — I 
do  not  remember  the  exact  depth — because  of  the  value  of  the  space 
that  that  vessel  would  carry,  as  I  have  just  told  you,  and  she  went 
out  loaded  between  31  and  32  feet — I  do  not  know — I  think  31.5 — 
I  do  not  remember — but  they  had  to  take  advantage  of  the  tide. 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  use  at  this  particu- 
lar juncture  to  get  this,  because  the  smaller  vessels  do  not  come  there, 
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and  we  hope  that,  as  the  money  is  on  hand  and  the  Government  en- 
gineers are  evidently  experimenting  in  this  matter,  that  you  will 
carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  do  not  think  Col.  Gresham  quite  caught  the  import 
altogether  of  your  question.  You  wanted  him  possibly  to  explain  the 
reason  why  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  greater  depth  over  the  bar  than 
in  the  channel.  There  is  a  perfectly  good  reason,  and  I  wish  you 
would  explain  it  to  the  committee,  the  necessity  for  the  greater  depth 
over  the  bar  than  in  the  channel.    Why  is  that  so  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  water  over  the  bar  is 
much  rougher,  and  the  tide  conditions  are  such  as  to  require  a  greater 
depth  than  in  the  still  water. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Some  of  us  think,  after  your  long  experience  in  these 
matters,  you  are  about  as  good  an  engineer  as  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Col.  Gresham.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  do  not  think  I  deserve  that,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  do  you  think  of  the  practicability  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  this  experiment  ?  What  is  it  going  to  develop  ?  Is  it  going 
to  prove  successful  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  It  is  going  to  develop  the  obtaining  and  the  main- 
taining of  35  feet,  and  I  get  that  because  every  engineer  that  has 
studied  the  subject  down  there  thinks  the  same  thing.  Col.  Taylor 
made  the  remark  to  me  once,  after  the  jetties  had  been  completed, 
that  he  believed  that  with  the  use  of  the  dredge  Galveston  which  had 
at  that  time  been  constructed  bv  the  Government  for  the  dredging 
out  of  the  harbor,  that  he  could  do  it  in  90  days.  Col.  Riche,  who 
was  there  a  good  many  years,  and  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the 
brightest  men  in  the  corps,  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  can  b© 
obtained  and  maintained  there  by  dredging  within  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  I  think  that  the  report,  although  I  have  not  seen  it, 
fixes  the  time  when  that  can  be  dredged  out  at  about  six  months. 

I  will  be  glad,  gentlemen,  if  I  can  answer  any  questions.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  I  can  say  in  addition  to  this.  If  there 
is  any  question  that  you  desire  me  to  answer,  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  commandeered  a  great  many  of  the  boats 
down  there,  have  they  not  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir ;  very  nearly  all.  We  get  very  little  ship- 
ping. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  question  which  has  come  up  on  these  new  projects 
is  whether  or  not  it  is  an  immediate  necessity. 

Col.  Gresham.  Well,  it  is,  for  the  reason  that  the  character  of  ves- 
sels, as  I  have  said  awhile  ago  are  of  much  larger  draft  than  they 
used  to  be.  We  had  one  load  there  the  other  day,  the  Indian,  belong- 
ing to  the  Leland  Line. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  see  here  in  the  report  that  one  drew  29*  feet. 

Col.  Gresham.  Well,  one  of  the  Leland  Line  boats  that  went  out 
the  other  day  drew,  my  recollection  is,  31.5.  That  is  what  the  agent 
told  me. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  first  recommendation  in  the  report  is  for  33  feet, 
from  the  chief  local  engineer  and  also  by  the  district  engineer.  There 
is  not  much  difference  between  33  and  35. 
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Col.  Gresham.  I  think  they  have  changed  that  recommendation 
to  35. 

Mr.  Freab.  The  board  does,  but  I  am  speaking  about  the  original 
recommendation  which  appears  back  in  the  paper.  But  there  is  not 
much  difference,  of  course,  and  it  is  a  small  expense. 

Col.  Gbesham.  I  would  like  to  follow  the  engineers,  instead  of 
the  local  board. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  this :  Of  course,  Gal- 
veston is  a  great  harbor  and  under  normal  conditions  has  a  much 
greater  commerce  than  appears  now  and  ranks  with  New  Orleans 
as  one  of  the  two  great  harbors  on  the  Gulf.  Those  of  the  committee 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  Galveston  took  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  the  terminals  there. 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  terminals,  all  pri- 
vately owned,  so  far  as  I  recall. 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  of  the  terminals  seemed  to  be  constructed 
according  to  modern  plans  and  had  rather  fine  facilities  for  trans- 
ferring freight  between  the  ship  and  the  warehouse.  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  at  any  early  date  of  Galveston  adopt- 
ing a  modern  municipal  terminal,  properly  located  and  also  con- 
nected with  the  railroads  there  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  They  are  connected  now,  except  in  one  little  in- 
stance. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  have  said,  as  far  as  I  observed,  all  of 
those  large  privately  owned  terminals  are  connected  with  the  rail- 
roads, but  the  thought  in  my  mind  is  that  as  great  a  harbor  as  Gal- 
veston, having  so  large  a  commerce  and  being  the  gateway  to  the 
sea — the  immediate  gateway  to  the  sea,  at  any  rate — for  so  large  an 
area  of  distribution,  ought  to  provide  a  municipal  terminal  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  city. 

Col.  Gresham.  Well,  that  opens  a  large  field  for  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  is  best  for  the  terminals  to  be  owned  by  the  municipality 
or  whether  they  should  be  owned  by  private  corporations,  controlled 
bv  the  State  railroad  commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.  The  railroad  commission  of  Texas  fixes  the  rates  of  those 
terminals  there.  The  city  does  not.  Now,  for  myself,  I  would  rather 
have  the  terminals  at  Galveston,  knowing  the  iocal  conditions  as  t 
do,  controlled  by  the  State  than  controlled  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Booher.  Colonel,  right  there,  suppose  you  had  municipal 
wharves  down  there,  would  the  State  fix  the  rate  of  charges  on  your 
municipal  wharves? 

CoL  Gresham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  would  then  be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  as  well 
as  the  privately  owned  wharves  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir;  I  take  it  so.  That  is  a  question  of  law 
that  would  have  to  be  decided. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  these  privately  owned  terminals; 
are  they  all  regulated  by  law  as  to  charges? 

Col.  Gresham.  They  are  regulated  by  the  railroad  commission. 
The  charges  are  all  fixed. 
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The  Chair3ian.  Is  that  under  a  law  by  which  the  State  commis- 
sion directly  regulates  them,  or  under  a  law  authorizing  the  munici- 
pality to  impose  regulations? 

Col.  Gresham.  No;  it  is  done  by  the  State;  done  by  the  railroad 
commission.  Now,  let  me  make  a  little  explanation  there,  because 
the  method  of  collecting  tolls  at  Galveston  is  different,  I  think,  from 
any  place  I  know  of.  The  charges  are  made  directly  upon  the  com- 
modity that  passes  over  the  wharves.  It  is  a  direct  charge  on  the 
commerce.  Now,  at  most  ports,  the  charge  is  made  upon  the  vessel 
that  comes  in,  and  that  makes  a  difference.  Now,  in  the  aggregate, 
I  am  told  that  the  charge,  by  being  made  directly  upon  the  com- 
modity, instead  of  upon  the  ship,  works  out  to  about  the  same  thing, 
very  nearly  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  me  how  this  would  work.  Suppose  the  ship 
came  in  with  a  cargo  consigned  to  some  person  or  corporation  which 
did  not  own  its  own  terminal.  What  would  be  the  disposition  of 
that  ship  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  It  would  take  its  course  and  be  assigned  by  the 
harbor  master  to  a  berth  in  due  order. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  it  would  be  assigned  to  some  private 
terminal  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  No,  sir.    All  of  them  are  private  in  one  sense. 

The  Chairman.  Privately  owned,  I  mean. 

Col.  Gresham.  Privately  owned.  All  of  them  are  that  way. 
There  are  a  great  many  wharves,  but  there  is  only  one  of  them  that 
I  know  of  that  is  really  monopolized  by  any  one  company.  That  is 
the  one  used  by  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line. 

The  Chairman.  Supposing  a  ship  came  in  with  a  cargo  consigned 
to  some  one  not  owning  a  terminal,  would  not  those  privately  owned 
terminals  have  the  right  to  decline  to  grant  the  use  of  their  terminal 
to  that  ship? 

Col.  Gresham.  No,  sir.  As  I  say,  there  is  only  one  that  I  know 
of,  and  that  is  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line,  which  is  occupied  all  the 
time  with  freight.  That  is  the  only  pier  of  the  5  miles  of  wharf 
facilities  there  that  is  exclusively  occupied  by  any  one  company. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  would  that  ship  apply,  or  to  whom 
would  the  consignee  apply  for  the  privileges  of  terminal  facilities? 

Col.  Gresham.  He  would  apply  to  the  harbor  master,  and  he  would 
assign  the  ship  to  a  pier,  because  the  company  makes  no  distinction 
whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  habor  master  the  authority  to  assign  that 
ship  to  a  pier,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  owners  of  the  pier? 

Col.  Gresham.  I  think  the  owners  concur  in  that.  I  never  heard 
of  any  conflict  in  that  respect,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  owners  of  the  pier  would  have  the  right, 
if  they  chose  to  exercise  it,  to  decline  the  use  of  their  pier  to  that 
ship? 

Col.  Gresham.  I  do  not  think  they  can  do  that  under  the  lawrs  of 
our  State  and  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate*  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  examine  that  some  time? 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  we  were  in  Houston,  Colonel,  we  saw  the  large 
municipal  piers  there,  and  one  of  the  things  urged  in  their  favor  was 
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that  they  gave  equal  service  to  all  who  applied,  and  a  distinction  was 
drawn  between  conditions  there  and  in  other  cities.  Do  you  know 
what  the  cost  is  or  the  charge  is  in  Galveston  as  compared  with  the 
charge  in  Houston  for  the  same  service? 

Col.  Gresham.  No  ;  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  be  the  possibility,  or  on  what  basis  can 
Houston  compete  with  Galveston,  unless  it  is  that  they  furnish  wharf 
facilities  at  lower  rates? 

Col.  Gresham.  We  do  not  think  they  do  compete. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  going  to  say  that  it  is  such  a  long  distance  up 
that  channel  that  they  would  have  to  bring  the  vessels  that  I  was 
wondering  whether  you  can  tell  us  how  they  can  bring  those  vessels 
op  there  and  handle  them  successfully,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Gal- 
veston is  so  much  nearer  the  sea  and  so  much  more  convenient,  unless 
it  is  a  question  of  wharf  facilities? 

Mr.  Dupre.  Are  you  here  fighting  Houston  or  helping  Galveston! 

Col.  Gresham.  I  am  not  here  to  fight  anything  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  answer  to  my  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  fact  of  their  having  municipal 
wharves  is  an  advantage? 

Col.  Gresham.  I  will  give  you  Mr.  Huntington's  answer  to  me  on 
that  very  question.    He  says : 

I  can  take  ray  freight  already  loaded  on  my  cars  on  down  grade  45  miles  to 
my  terminals  at  Galveston  cheaper  than  I  can  pay  thu  additional  pilotage, 
towage,  insurance,  and  demurrage  on  my  vessels  going  up  there  If  you  give 
It  to  me  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  do  they  go  up  there? 

Mr.  Dies.  He  must  have  told  you  before  these  improvements  were 
made,  because  he  died  before  that. 

Col.  Gresham.  Of  course  he  died  before  that,  but  the  same  con- 
ditions as  to  the  charges  exist  to-day. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  some  wonderful  terminals  there. 

Col.  Gresham.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  they  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit.    They  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  what  the  purpose  was  to  have  them 
under  the  municipality,  unless  there  is  some  benefit  to  the  shipper  in 
charges  or  service. 

Mr.  Switzer.  It  would  save  some  railroad  haul,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  railroad  haul 
between  Houston  and  Galveston  and  interior  points? 

Col.  Gresham.  I  think  so;  I  think  there  is  a  differential,  but  that 
differential  that  the  railroads  have  received  does  not  equal  the  four 
charges  that  I  have  mentioned  on  the  vessel  going  up  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  see. 

Col.  Gresham.  That  is  the  point  I  was  making.  Now,  I  do  not 
want  it  understood  that  I  am  trying  in  any  way  to  make  little  of 
Houston's  efforts. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  very  careful  not  to  suggest  that  in  my  question. 
I  simply  wanted  to  know  the  advantage  of  municipal  wharves,  as 
compared  to  privately  owned  wharves,  if  there  is  one. 

Col.  Gresham.  Houston  has  gone  ahead  as  steadily  as  we  have 
gone  down,  particularly  since  the  war,  and  they  are  making  every 
effort,  and  rightly  so,  to  give  all  the  facilities  and  inducements  that 
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they  can  to  have  commerce  come  there.    Whether  they  will  succeed 
after  the  war  is  problematical.    I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  believe  they 

will. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  may  have  understood  incorrectly,  discussing  it  witl^ 
some  of  the  people  there  at  that  time,  but  I  understood  that  they  had 
practically  the  same  freight  rates  or  you  had  practically  the  same 
freight  rates  that  they  have,  and  this  suggestion  was  presented  to  me 
at  that  time,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  charge  to  Galveston 
in  favor  of  Houston,  because  of  the  shorter  haul,  and  I  was  inquiring 
of  you  if  that  was  the  fact,  as  I  understood  it. 

Col.  Gresham.  As  I  understand,  they  get  very  few,  if  any,  ships 
except,  I  think  it  is  the  Mallory  Line,  perhaps,  that  runs  a  ship  there 
every  month  from  Philadelphia  up  that  channel.  They  have  not 
had,  to  my  knowledge,  any  foreign  vessels  of  any  importance  to  go 
up  there.  You  see,  that  channel  is  150  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep, 
and  an  ocean-going  vessel  does  not  like  to  go  up  a  channel,  par- 
ticularly when  there  are  20  or  30  miles  of  that  channel  that  is  in  an 
open  bay  that  you  can  not  see  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  where, 
they  are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  driven  ashore  across  such  a  narrow 
channel,  and  they  do  not  like  to  go  up  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  what  would  be  the  inducement  for  them  to  go — 
I  mean  in  a  monetary  sense,  dollars  and  cents — if  this  question  of 
wharfage  was  not  an  important  element? 

Col.  Gresham.  Well,  if  they  paid  all  the  other  charges  when  they 
got  up  there,  that  might  be  an  inducement  for  them,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  have  gone  up  there  yet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Unless  I  am  mistaken,  that  is  the  situation  there;  that 
for  shipments  made  from  Kansas  City,  or  points  that  are  interstate, 
Houston  gets  the  same  rate  that  you  do,  or  you  get  the  same  rate  that 
Houston  does,  and  it  is  only  for  the  more  local  traffic  where  the 
additional  charge  is  made  to  Galveston.  That  is  my  recollection,  and 
if  that  be  so,  of  course,  Houston  is  a  competitor,  an  even  competitor 
with  you  on  certain  elapses  of  freight  that  come  in  on  the  cars. 

Col.  Gresham.  Mr.  Frear,  the  commerce  there  has  been  so  small 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  tell  what  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  Houston  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  difficult;  it  would  be  merely  a 
conjecture. 

Mr.  Dies.  About  1,000,000  tons,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  One  hundred  and  sixty -seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred tons  in  1916. 

Mr.  Dies.  Just  half  of  the  Galveston  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  will  not  bring  Houston  into  contrast 
with  Galveston,  except  to  say  that  I  think  the  citizens  of  Houston 
have  shown  a  very  commendable  spirit. 

Col.  Gresham.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  We  all  applaud  them 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  Galveston  may  have  to  look  to  its  laurels,  but 
pursuing  the  question  of  terminals  at  Galveston,  suppose  some  indi- 
vidual or  company  or  corporation  should  wish  to  establish  a  ship- 
ping business  at  Galveston  which  would  require  them  to  use  the  ship- 
ping facilities  of  the  port,  would  they  not,  under  present  conditions, 
be  under  a  disadvantage,  compared  to  those  individuals  and  corpora- 
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tions  engaged  in  a  similar  line  of  business  which  did  own  their 

terminals? 

CoL  Gresham.  I  do  not  know  about  Houston,  because 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  speaking  of  Houston;  I  am  speaking  of 

Galveston. 
Col.  Gresham.  Galveston?    Well,  there  are  none — there  are  only 

two  corporations  there,  one  the  Galveston  Wharf  Co.  and  the  other 

the  Southern  Pacific  Go.,  and  there  is  no  privately  owned  wharf 
except  by  those  two  corporations. 

The  Chairman.  But  all  of  the  terminals,  according  to  my  infor- 
mation, on  the  city  front  there,  are  privately  owned. 
Ccl.  Gbesham.  They  are. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  them  publicly  owned. 
Col.  Gresham.  No;  not  public. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  accept  that  as  a  fact,  and  I  am  asking, 
repeating  the  question,  if  an  individual  or  corporation  desired  to 
come  to  Galveston  and  engage  in  a  business  requiring  shipping 
facilities,  and  the  use  of  the  port,  would  it  not  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
compared  with  those  who  own  their  own  terminals,  water  terminals? 

Col.  Gresham.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  would  be,  but  as  I  say,  the  only  wharf  that  is 
monopolized  exclusively  by  any  one  company,  and  I  presume  that  is 
under  a  lease — I  do  not  know — is  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line  Co. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it*  not  true  that  those  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions which  own  their  own  terminals  do  enjoy  an  advantage?  Is  not 
that  obvious  from,  the  fact  that  they  have  made  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  construct  their  own  terminals? 

Col.  Gresham.  Well,  there  is  none  of  them  that  did  that. 

Mr.  Swttzer.  Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  suggest  that,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  there  is  nobody  in  the  producing  business  down  there  that 
owns  his  own  terminal.  The  people  he  has  in  mind  that  own  the 
terminal  facilities  are  engaged  in  that  sort  of  business,  and  they  are 
under  State  regulation;  is  that  it? 

Col.  Gresham.  Well,  as  I  say 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Are  the  people  who 
own  the  terminals  necessarily  engaged  in  some  other  business  that 
produces  products  that  monopolize  the  terminals  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  No;  the  owners  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Co.  are 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  of  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Switzer.  They  own  the  terminals? 

CoL  Gresham.  They  own  the  terminals. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  they  are  engaged  in  receiving  the  products  from 
all  over  the  world  from  wherever  they  may  come? 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  they  are  regulated  by  the  State  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  So  they  are  not  necessarily  monopolized  by  any  one 
producing  companv? 

Col.  Gbesham.  They  can  not  monopolize  it. 

Mr.  Gregg.  The  wharf  companies  maintain  and  operate  these 
wharves  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.    They  can  not  compete  in  any 

wav. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
Galveston  to  own  its  own  terminals? 
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Col.  Gresham.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  do  not  think  this  committee  ought  to  spend  a 
dollar  for  improving  a  channel  where  the  city  has  not  provided  a 
terminal.  It  is  a  fact  that  an  independent  vessel  going  into  Gal- 
veston, and  not  having  wharfage  privileges,  is  at  a  disadvantage  with 
others  that  have  their  own  terminals. 

Col.  Gresham.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  so.  It  it  so  everywhere.  The  man  who 
owns  the  terminal  privilege  is  going  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Col.  Gresham.  But  they  do  not  do  it  there;  neither  the  city  nor 
the  State  would  permit  it. 

I  want  to  show  you  all  the  facilities  we  have.  I  have  a  map  which 
will  show  it.  If  the  facilities  which  we  have  are  not  sufficient,  the 
Southern  Pacific  can  improve  them  by  extending  their  property 
west  which  they  own. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  They  own  the  whole  front  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  Oh,  no ;  the  Southern  Pacific  have  improved  about 
one-half  of  their  property  there  for  about  1,500  feet  of  frontage. 
They  own  a  little  over  half  a  mile  of  frontage.  Here  is  the  Santa 
Fe's  property  on  the  east  end,  right  east  of  the  Wharf  Co.'s  prop- 
erty. If  the  Wharf  Co.  made  exactions  or  extortions  upon  the  public 
that  affected  the  people  whose  property  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Co. 
handles,  that  company  would  improve  its  property,  and  they  are 
preparing  to  do  that  now,  just  as  soon  as  this  sea  wall  is  completed. 

Mr.  Dies.  What  are  the  wharf  companies'  properties  valued  at  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  Well,  my  impression  is — and  I  will  not  speak  posi- 
tivelv — is  that  they  are  valued  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$10,000,000. 

Mr.  Dies.  What  is  their  gross  income  annually? 

Col.  Gresham.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  think  they  pay  a  dividend 
upon  about  two  millions  of  stock.  I  think  they  pay  a  dividend  of 
5  or  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dies.  On  $2,000,000  of  stock? 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir.  These  are  just  merely  my  impressions. 
I  can  not  speak  accurately  as  to  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  for 
your  consideration,  and  through  you  and  Mr.  Gregg,  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Galveston.  It  apears  that  all  of  the  water  ter- 
minals at  present  existing  at  the  port  of  Galveston  are  privately 
owned. 

Col.  Gresham.  All  improved  terminals. 

The  Chairman.  All  improved  terminals. 

Col.  Gresham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Butthat  they  are  under  State  regulation  as  to 
thoir  charges.  It  does  not  appear  definitely  whether  there  is  any 
authority  of  law  requiring  them  to  give  the  use  of  those  terminals  to 
any  ships  or  shippers  upon  equal  terms,  but  in  so  far  as  you  have 
State  regulation  as  to  charges,  that,  of  course,  is  an  improvement 
over  privately  owned  terminals  without  any  such  regulation,  but  I 
do  suggest  to  vou,  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  Galveston,  that 
vou  give  study  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  publicly  owned,  at 
least  one  large,  well-equipped  municipally  owned  terminal  there  in 
the  interests  of  your  commerce. 
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Col.  Gresham.  Well,  now,  I  know  the  situation  that  has  developed 
since  I  have  been  in  here.    The  city  of  Galveston  owns  Pelican  Island, 
which  is  north  of  the  wharf  company,  the  improved  wharf  company's 
property. 
The  Chairman.  Does  it  own  it  entirely  ? 

Col.  Gresham.  Owns  it  entirely.  They  own  the  whole  of  that 
property  north  of  the  Wharf  Co.'s  property.  The  Southern  Pacific 
owns  all  the  frontage  there,  and  the  Santa  I?e  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  no  development  on  Pelican 
Island? 

Col.  Gresham.  No  development  of  that  sort,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  city  of  Galveston  has  a  population  of  about  40,000  or  50,000 
people,  and  it  has  a  taxable  value  upon  its  property  of  about  $45,000,- 
000,  with  a  bonded  debt  of  $5,000,000.  That  has  been  caused  by  the 
storms  there,  which  render  it  financially  impossible  for  us  at  this 
time  to  go  to  work  to  improve  the  property  on  Pelican  Island. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  chairman  asked  you  in  regard  to  the  im- 
proved harbor  frontage  here  at  Galveston.     Now,  about  the  unim- 
proved frontage.    That  is  all  railroad  owned,  is  it  not? 
Col.  Gresham.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Except  this  Pelican  Island  on  the  Galveston  side  ? 
Col.  Gresham.  No,  sir ;  it  only  comes  down  to  here. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  The  Santa  Fe  owns  there,  and  the  Rock  Island 
there? 

Col.  Gresham.  No,  sir;  the  Santa  Fe  owns  over  half  a  mile  of  front 
east  of  the  Wharf  Co. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  The  Southern  Pacific  there? 
CoL  Gresham.  The  Southern  Pacific  owns  about  3,500  feet  west 
of  the  Wharf  Co.,  and  the  Rock  Island  2,600  feet  west  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific, 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  the  railroads  have  got  everything  gobbled 
up  there,  the  same  as  they  have  in  every  other  port. 
Col.  Gresham^  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that. 

I  am  here  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  if  there  is  any  way  in  the 
world  in  which  I  can  throw  light  upon  this  subject  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dufre.  This  is  what  I  want  to  suggest:  That  the  chairman 
renew  his  request  that  you  put  in,  if  possible,  the  statute  or  statutes 
that  give  the  railroad  commission  authority  to  fix  the  rates  of  these 
privately  owned  terminals.  I  question  whether  the  colonel  could  do 
that,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  for  us  to  have  that. 
^  Col.  Gresham.  I  will  telegraph  to  the  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion and  get  his  answer. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Those  statutes  are  here  in  Washington,  that  legis- 
lation. 

Col.  Gresham.  No  ;  hardly.    I  do  not  know.    You  may  find  most 
anything  here,  but  the  question  is  where  you  will  find  it. 
The  Chairman.  We  are  Very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 
Col.  Gresham.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dupre\  I 
will  wire  to  the  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  to-day  and  put 
these  questions  to  him,  and  when  I  get  his  reply  I  will  notify  you. 
(Se?  telegram  from  Allison  Mayfield,  chairman,  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Texas,  printed  as  Appendix  A.) 
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The  Chairman.  All  right,  Colonel. 

Col.  Gresham.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 


Appendix  A. 

Austin,  Tbx.,  January  f  4,  191%. 
Hon.  Walter  Gresham, 

Care  Eobitt  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C: 

The  Legislature  of  Texas  in  1911,  at  the  regular  session,  passed  a  law  con- 
ferring the  power  and  making  It  the  duty  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texatf 
to  fix  and  regulate  all  wharf  and  terminal  charges  in  this  State,  but  the 
attorney  general  has  advised  us  that  it  can  only  extend  to  strictly  State  traffic  i 
and  as  the  great  volume  of  such  traffic  is  interstate  and  foreign,  it  follows  that 
the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  are  greatly 
restricted,  if  not  altogether  nullified. 

Allison  Matfdeld,  Choirm&k. 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  25,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  Charles  F.  Booher  (acting 
chairman)  presiding. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  sorry  there  are 
not  more  of  the  committee  members  here  this  morning  but  I  think 
we  might  just  as  well  commence.  The  hearing  is  to  be  printed  and 
can  be  read.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Small  I  will  take  charge  of  this 
meeting  this  morning,  and  as  you  are  aware,  it  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  Mr.  Goltra  and  Col.  Keller,  and  if  Mr.  Goltra 
is  ready  we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  will  defer  to  Col.  Keller,  and  will  talk  last. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Very  well;  Col.  fceller. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CHAS.  KELLEB,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Col-  Keller.  It  is  a  matter  of  your  pleasure.  I  would  just  as  soon 
talk  now  or  later.  The  invitation  to  appear  before  you  came  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  Congressman  Small,  in  which  he  referred 
particularly  to  the  work  of  the  committee  on  inland  water  trans- 
portation of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  I  have  come  here 
not  with  any  set  speech,  because  I  do  not  think  that  is  what  you 
want,  and  I  have  painful  deficiencies  as  an  orator  anyway.  My  pur- 
pose in  coming  was  to  tell  you  in  a  familiar  way,  subject  to  interrup- 
tion by  you,  whenever  you  see  fit,  what  has  been  the  history  of  our 
operations  from  the  origin  of  the  committee  to  the  present  time,  and 
to  give  you  an  account  of  what  we  think  we  have  done.  With  apol- 
ogies for  the  form  in  which  my  remarks  will  appear,  I  will  pro- 
ceed, sir. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  the  conception  of  the  necessity 
for  such  a  committee  as  that  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that 
conception  was  Gen.  Black's,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  it  re- 
sulted. I  think,  very  largely  from  a  knowledge  of  the  legislation 
creating  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  under  it  the  advisory 
commission  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  If  you  will  go 
hack  to  the  national  defense  act  of  1916,you  will  find  that  under  the 
law  creating  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  there  was  also  cre- 
ated an  advisory  body  which  was  to  have  for  part  of  its  duties  that 
of  ascertaining  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  trans- 
portation systems  of  the  country,  and  of  advising  the  council  and 
in   turn  the  Government,  through  the  Congress,  of  any  deficiencies 
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in  our  transportation  systems,  including  inland  waterways.  They 
were  expected,  of  course,  to  advise  of  such  remedies  as  might  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  cure  the  evils  that  were  found  to  exist.  When  this 
legislation  became  familiar  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  rest 
of  us,  and  largely  as  the  result  of  conferences  with  river  interests 
in  St.  Louis  last  April,  (Ten.  Black  deeded  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  a  committee  charged  especially  with  foster- 
ing inland  waterway  navigation,  wouhf  be  a  very  desirable  thing, 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  War,  such  a  com- 
mittee was  eventually  created  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
The  committee  as  finally  constituted  is  perhaps  more  or  less  familiar 
to  you,  but  to  make  the  record  complete  I  will  name  its  membership, 
very  briefly,  indicating  such  special  qualifications  as  each  member 
was  supposed  to  possess. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Gen.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  aside  from  a  special  knowledge  of  our  inland  waterways  such 
as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  as 
a  result  of  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  he  has  a  very  warm  special 
interest  in  any  practical  plan  designed  to  put  these  channels  to  real 
use.  He,  as  every  one  else,  is  familiar  with  the  steady  decline  in  the 
use  of  inland  channels,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
which  constitute  a  special  case.  Gen.  Black,  having  this  special 
and  deep  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  was  very  active  in  securing 
for  the  committee  a  suitable  membership,  and  in  naming  the  mem- 
bers he  sought  the  advice,  not  only  of  those  who  are  familiar  with 
river  improvement  but  those  who  are  concerned  with  legislation  on 
the  subject.  He  got  the  advice  of  Judge  Small,  Senator  Ransdell, 
Senator  Fletcher,  and  many  others  who  had  special  knowledge,  and 
the  committee  as  finalty  constituted  represents  the  views  of  all  those 
whom  I  have  named  and  possibly  of  some  others. 

The  committee  consists  of  Gen.  Black,  as  chairman:  Mr.  James  E. 
Smith,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  president  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Waterway  Association.  He,  for  obvious  reasons,  therefore,  would 
be  specially  interested  in  the  Mississippi  River;  but  in  addition  he 
is  one  of  a  number  of  prominent  gentlemen  who  for  some  time  have 
been,  with  comparatively  little  success,  endeavoring  to  promote  the 
organization  of  a  company  to  engage  in  the  transportation  business 
on  the  Mississippi  River  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans. 

The  second  member  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Sanders,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
shipping  business  in  New  Orleans  and  who  was  associated  with  Mr- 
James  E.  Smith  in  this  enterprise  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They 
have  made  investigations  and  procured  all  sorts  of  special  data  bear- 
ing upon  their  particular  problem,  but  due  to  the  financial  difficul- 
ties occasioned  by  the  war,  they  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful  in 
interesting  private  capital  to  the  extent  necessary  before  actually 
engaging  in  the  construction  of  a  good  fleet. 

The  third  member  is  Mr.  Walter  S.  Dickey,  of  Kansas  City,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Kansas  Citv  Missouri  River  Navigation  Com- 
pany. He  is  probably  as  well  informed  in  a  practical  way  in  regard 
to  river  transportation  as  any  man  in  the  United  States. 

The  fourth  is  Capt.  James' F.  Ellison,  of  Cincinnati,  who  for  many 
years  was  engaged  in  river  navigation,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  South  America  and  who  has  a  very  adequate  knowledge  of  tHe 
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management  of  the  kind  of  boats  that  have  been  operated  upon 
the  western  rivers. 

And  we  had  as  the  representative  of  the  Atlantic  coast  interests, 
Mr.  George  Bartol,  of  Philadelphia,  who  unfortunately  died  two 
or  three  months  ago  after  rendering  valuable  service  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  the  former  dock  commissioner  of 
Xew  York  City,  who  is  especially  posted  in  coastwise  shipping  and 
matters  relating  thereto. 

The  last  member  of  the  committee  is  Mr.  Joy  Morton,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  for  years  interested  himself  in  such  matters  and  was  espe- 
cially disposed  to  interest  himself  in  the  waterway  connecting  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  system. 

I  was  assigned  to  duty  as  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  I  have 
been  in  fact  its  executive  officer  to  the  extent  that  the  committee  has 
definitely  formulated  its  plans.  The  committee  as  thus  constituted 
wa>  a  purely  voluntary  body — that  is,  the  members  served  without 
compensation,  and  in  the  beginning  they  paid  their  own  traveling 
expenses.  It  was  not  until  several  months  after  the  organization  of 
the  ccinmittee  that  the  Council  of  National  Defense  agreed  to  pay 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  members.  Up  to  that  time  those  of 
the  members  who  are  more  prosperous  contributed  toward  paying 
the  traveling  expenses  of  those  members  who  were  less  able  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  We  had  no  funds  with  which  to  operate  and  we  had 
no  agency  through  which  to  do  such  work  as  we  planned  to  do,  other 
than  the  district  officers  engaged  in  the  work  of  improving  the  vari- 
ous rivers  and  channels  with  which  we  are  attempting  to  deal.  To 
the  extent  that  we  were  without  funds,  without  authority,  and  with- 
out  any  specific  definition  of  our  duties,  we  were,  of  course,  limited 
in  our  usefulness.  A  specific  mandate  might  have  enabled  us  to  per- 
form our  duties  more  satisfactorily  on  the  whole.  For  a  time  it  was, 
therefore,  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision  of  just  what  we 
should  do.  The  problem  was  a  large  one.  The  territory  was  im- 
mense and  the  members  of  the  committee  themselves  had  not  defi- 
nitely visualized  the  situation. 

But  more  or  less  informally  we  settled  down  into  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  our  whole  function  should  merely  be  investigative 
and  advisory',  and  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  com- 
paratively few  waterways  of  the  kind  with  which  we  were  supposed 
to  deal  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the  further  fact  that 
our  facilities  for  doing  anything  useful  were  circumscribed  by  the 
nature  of  the  committee  itself,  we  decided  to  limit  our  activities  to 
the  Mississippi  system  of  rivers,  including  the  two  principal  tribu- 
taries, the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  coast- 
wise system  of  waterways,  or  intracoastal  route  as  it  is  more  gen- 
erally known,  including  in  that  as  a  logical  extension,  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal.  The  latter  is  of  course  well  known  not  to  be  a 
national  improvement,  but  one  that  has  been  paid  for  by  the  State 
of  Xew  York,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  logical  an  extension 
of  the  intracoastal*  route  and  so  near  completion  that  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  we  should  consider  it  as  far  as  we  were  able.  The  com- 
mittee adopted  this  general  plan  of  operations,  and  we  therefore  set 
our  work  in  progress.  In  so  doing,  as  I  say,  we  acted  through  the 
local  agencies  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  some 
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assistance  in  the  field  from  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  from 
one  or  two  men  who  were  specially  selected  for  the  work.  Out  in  St. 
Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  we  had  as  an  assistant  to  the  local 
engineer  officer,  Capt.  Poland,  and  on  the  Ohio  River,  Col.  Beach, 
who  was  the  district  officer  at  Cincinnati,  had  as  a  special  assistant 
Maj.  Stewart,  of  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps.  Both  of  these  as- 
sistants had  been  interested  in  river  matters  for  years  and  were 
very  intelligent  and  active  in  suggesting  and  following  up  the 
particular  lines  of  inquiry  that  would  be  most  of  interest  to  us. 
We  also  had  the  cordial  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  Mr.  Redfield,  and  are  under  deep  obligation  to  him 
for  his  help. 

After  having  decided  what  the  physical  extent  of  our  investiga- 
tion should  be,  the  committee  decided  that  our  activities  in  that 
territory  would  be  in  the  nature  of  investigations  or  inquiries  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  (once  more,  I  might  say  parenthetically) 
just  why  navigation  was  in  a  moribund  condition,  and  then  of  course 
of  proposing  such  remedies  as  seemed  to  be  needed.  Further 
it  seemed  to  be  highly  desirable  to  conduct  a  campaign  of 
useful  and  effective  publicity  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
the  river  communities  with  the  potential  value  of  their  water- 
ways and  the  need  for  assistance  on  their  part  in  getting  them 
into  practical  use.  Further  than  that  we  thought  that  the  most 
we  could  do  was  to  inquire  into  those  navigation  activities  that 
were  actually  in  existence.  There  seemed  everywhere  to  be  trouble 
of  one  kind  or  another  that  required  advice  and  assistance  from 
such  a  body  as  ours. 

The  agents  through  whom  we  acted,  as  well  as  myself,  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  this 
peculiar  kind  of  navigation.  Most  of  us  had  spent  the  best  part  of 
a  lifetime  in  connection  with  it  in  one  capacity  or  another.  So  we 
do  not  overrate  the  value  of  this  navigation.  On  the  other  hand 
we  do  not  too  lightly  appraise  it,  and  for  this  reason  I  think  we 
were  fully  qualified  to  understand  the  situation  as  it  exists,  the 
causes  that  have  led  to  this  situation,  and  the  remedies  that  ought 
properly  to  be  applied  for  the  amelioration  of  adverse  conditions. 

Our  work  started  early  in  June  and  since  that  time  we  have  been 
very  actively  engaged  in  investigations  and  correspondence,  in  visits 
to  various  localities,  and  in  a  general  way  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  whicli  the  committee  was  organized,  those  that  I  have 
already  described  to  you.  I  think  we  have  covered  the  field  with 
a  fair  degree  of  thoroughness.  We  have  found  that  the  conclusions 
to  which  former  investigating  bodies  have  come  are  emphasized  by 
the  results  of  our  own  inquiries.  We  already  knew — we  knew  before 
we  started — that  there  was  little  or  no  navigation.  We  also  knew  that 
there  was  comparatively  little  interest  on  the  part  of  the  various 
local  communities  that  seemingly  ought  to  be  very  much  interested 
in  river  navigation.  We  found  out  that  the  causes  for  this  condi- 
tion were  the  familiar  causes  that  had  been  reported  by  one  com- 
mission after  another. 

In  the  main  these  causes  are  doubtless  the  following:  In  the  first 
place  on  most  of  these  waterways  navigation  is  necessarily  not  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  year.     In  most  of  them  it  is  interrupted  by 
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a  long  period  of  very  cold  weather  when  the  channels  are  frozen  over 
and  is  again  interrupted  during  the  extreme  floods  of  the  spring 
months.  This  state  of  affairs  leads  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  use  this  form  of  transportation,  because  in  the  first 
place  it  can  not  be  definitely  relied  upon  for  any  continuous  period 
throughout  the  year.  And  second,  there  is  the  fear  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads.  It  is  possibly  a  familiar  fact  to  this  com- 
mittee that  the  railroads  do  discriminate  in  their  dealings  with 
people  who  attempt  to  use  our  inland  channels.  It  has  been  reported 
to  us  on  very  good  authority  that  railroad  freight  agents  have  re- 
fused to  enter  into  contracts  except  for  an  entire  year.  That  is  to 
say,  they  will  not  enter  into  contracts  for  the  carrying  of  freight 
merely  through  the  closed  season  of  navigation.  They  want  all  the 
freight,  they  say,  or  none.  That  they  have  the  right  to  discriminate 
in  this  fashion,  no  one  will  maintain,  but  that  they  practically  do 
discriminate,  no  one  will  denv. 

Then  we  have  found  that  there  is  an  absence  of  capital  engaged  in 
the  business  of  navigation,  and  that  results  in  comparatively  poor 
and  scant  facilities. 

Then  there  is  a  total  absence  of  thoroughly  reliable  service,  reliable 
schedules,  upon  which  a  business  man  can  predicate  his  plans.  Unless 
a  business  man  is  informed  in  advance  that  he  may  rely  with  certainty 
on  sailings  on  certain  dates  he  certainly  will  not  consent  to  ship  his 
freight  over  an  inland  route. 

With  the  absence  of  capital  and  reliability  of  service  is  found 
also  the  lack  of  high  grade  management.  Ttie  people  who  engage 
in  navigation,  on  the  Mississippi  for  example,  with  some  shining  ex- 
ceptions, are  usually  men  who  are  after  the  excursion  trade.  That 
is  now  true  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  and  has  been  for  twenty- 
odd  years.  Starting  with  the  Diamond  Jo  Line  and  to  the  present 
day,  these  people  have  not  had  a  great  amount  of  interest  in  the 
carrying  of  freight,  which  is  the  backbone  of  any  successful  trans- 
portation enterprise.  Their  principal  interest  is  in  carrying  excur- 
sion passengers  during  the  fair  season  of  the  year. 

Connected  with  these  deficiencies  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  there 
is  the  familiar  lack  of  proper  terminal  facilities  and  of  proper  con- 
nection with  the  land  transportation  lines  and  there  is  a  thorough 
lack  of  organization  of  joint  and  through  traffic  arrangements  with 
the  railroads.  All  these  militate  against  the  successful  transporta- 
tion upon  our  waterways.  But  foremost  of  all,  most  fundamental 
of  all,  is  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  rail  rates  to  river  points.  That 
situation  is  so  familiar  that  I  forbear  to  enlarge  upon  it  further  than 
to  say  that  as  a  result  of  our  investigations  of  previous  inquiries  by 
others,  and  of  a  considerable  period  of  personal  experience  with  the 
matter,  I  am  convinced  that  no  really  successful  navigation  can  be 
established  unless  the  present  structure  of  rail  rates  is  completely 
revised  so  as  to  take  away  from  river  communities  those  unjustly 
favorable  rail  rates  that  now  exist  and  to  distribute  over  the  com- 
rounitv  in  general,  including  the  river  communities,  the  burden  of 
contributing  adequately  toward  the  support  of  railroads.  At  pres- 
ent the  river  communities  do  not  pay  their  just  share  and  traffic  is 
handled  to  river  points  at  unremunerative  rates.  Of  course  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  that  condition  is  to  render  river  transportation  un- 
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profitable  and  practically  impossible.  That  fundamental  cause  of 
trouble  was  exposed  many  years  ago  and  has  been  emphasized  again 
and  again.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  conclusions  to  which  I  have 
come  and  I  will  say  that  when  I  speak  in  the  first  person  I  speak  the 
views  of  the  committee.  We  believe  that  without  this  primary  change 
in  railroad  rates  comparatively  little  can  be  done  to  establish  a  really 
useful  and  prosperous  traffic  upon  our  inland  navigation  routes. 

Allied  with  the  lacks  and  defects  that  I  have  spoken  of,  there  exists, 
of  course,  a  rather  unfavorable  state  of  affairs  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  vessels  that  are  actually  used  in  navigation  upon  the 
middle  rivers  and  also  upon  some  of  the  coastwise  routes.  Just  so 
long  as  the  business  is  relatively  unprofitable,  and  therefore  fails  to 
enlist  much  capital,  for  just  that  length  of  time  we  will  continue  to 
find  that  the  vessels  that  are  used  are  old  and  inadequate  and  of 
improper  design  and  whenever  these  conditions  are  remedied,  then 
we  may  find  that  improvements  in  the  design  or  whatever  else  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  adequately,  will  undoubtedly  be 
introduced,  because  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  a  large  enterprise 
usually  avails  itself  of  the  best  available  talent.  There  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  large  capital  will  not  take  advantage  of  every  possible 
improvement  in  the  design  or  details  of  vessels  to  be  used  to  carry 
on  the  business.  Parenthetically  I  may  add  that  such  improvements 
as  are  really  needed  and  possible  are  quite  well  known  as  the  result 
of  investigations  that  were  authorized  by  your  committee  many  years 
ago,  but  the  fact  that  we  now  know  definitely  what  details  of  design 
are  necessary  to  insure  the  utmost  possible  economy  in  the  handling 
of  navigation  itself,  does  not  help  you  to  acquire  the  vessels  or  to  get 
the  business.  The  business  will  be  attracted  to  the  waterways  only 
when  the  waterways  are  set  free  from  the  handicaps  which  in  a  very 
general  way  I  have  outlined  in  my  preceding  remarks. 

Now.  then,  following  our  deductions  as  to  the  underlying  condi- 
tions that  have  led  to  the  continued  decline  of  inland  navigation,  our 
committee  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  better  this  state  of 
affairs  it  is  necessary  that  the  transportation  problem  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  shall  be  regarded  in  a  more  logical  and  comprehensive 
way.  The  waterways — take  the  Mississippi  River,  for  example,  as 
an  instance — can  not  exist  by  themselves.  I  know  the  Mississippi 
River  quite  accurately  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  the  mouth,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  there  is  not  enough  traffic  that  originates  directly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  enable  any  very  large  number 
of  vessels  to  do  business  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  enough  to  enable  one  vessel  to  do  business? 

Col.  Keller.  There  is  more  than  enough  for  one.  From  St.  Paul 
to  St.  Louis  there  are  a  great  many  relatively  small  but  prosperous 
cities.  Mr.  Frear  knows  them  quite  well.  I  perhaps  know  some  of 
them  equally  well,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  from  those  cities  enougrh 
traffic  would  originate  for  a  limited  number  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  cities,  what  traffic,  and  what  character  of  freight  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Let  us  begin  with  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  Vou 
gentlemen  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Minneapolis  is  one  of  the  centers 
of  the  milling  industry  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  have  not  made 
any  inquiries  in  recent  years,  but  when  T  was  stationed  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  in  Rock  Island,  between  1910  and  1913,  I  looked 
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into  that  matter  very  closelv  and  decided  that  it  would  be  com- 
mercially  possible  to  handle  flour  from  the  Twin  Cities  to  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  you  said  at  the  present  time.  You  are 
speaking  of  the  possibilities. 

Col.  Keller.  We  are  talking  of  ideals  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  you  said  existing  commerce. 

Col.  Keller.  You  have  got  to  get  it  to  the  river.  Those  cities  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  do  not  in  themselves  have  traffic  enough  to  keep 
many  boats  running  and  freely  admit  that  it  is  not  being  carried 
on  the  river,  and  I  think  everybody  knows  why.  However,  I  did 
not  come  prepared  to  talk  at  any  great  length  on  that  question. 

To  go  back  to  what  I  was  saying  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  to  intro- 
duce any  improvements  into  the  transportation  system  of  the  country 
in  general,  we  have  got  to  look  at  the  problem  as  having  a  much 
broader  and  more  national  aspect  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  We 
have  to  realize  that  the  river — we  are  talking  of  the  Mississippi — 
can  not  exist  bv  itself:  that  as  a  rule  the  river  vallev  itself  will  not 
originate  enough  traffic  to  maintain  any  large  and  prosperous  navi- 
gation; and  that  if  such  navigation  is  possible  and  commercially 
desirable,  it  can  exist  only  because  the  river  navigation  svstem  is 
coherently  and  economically  tied  to  the  remaining  transportation 
agencies  of  the  country  itself,  the  railways,  the  highways,  the  electric 
lines.  Whatever  other  agencies  of  transportation  there  may  be  must 
be  so  articulated  into  the  general  transportation  system,  if  I  may 
use  that  term,  as  to  enable  freight  to  be  cheaply  transferred  from  one 
to  the  other  wherever  economically  desirable.  In  that  way  alone 
can  the  river  or  any  other  agency  of  transportation  perform  its 
proper  function  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Now,  then,  visualized  in  that  way  it  becomes  very  plain  that  we 
need  something  in  the  way  of  additional  law — I  say  that  with  apolo- 
gies because  we  already  have  a  great 'deal  of  law — to  establish  an 
agency,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission or  something  else,  that  shall  have  its  eye  upon  the  general 
transportation  problems  of  the  country  and  that  shall  have  for  its 
function  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  transportation  system  as  a  whole 
is  the  most  economical  that  it  can  possibly  be  made  to  be.  If  we  are 
right  in  believing  as  we  do,  that  the  rivers  have  their  proper  place 
in  an  economical  system  of  transportation,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
this  agency  to  see  that  the  rivers  get  the  traffic  that  they  can  handle 
more  economically  than  it  can  be  handled  in  anv  other  wav,  but 
unless  and  until  we  have  such  an  agency,  and  just  as  long  as  this 
discriminatory  state  of  railroad  rates  and  practice  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, only  in  exceptional  cases  will  any  channel,  any  inland  channel 
I  mean,  that  competes  mainly  with  railroads  that  parallel  both  banks, 
let  us  say,  be  able  to  get  any  commerce  at  all.  The  conditions  are 
such  that  every  man  who  has  business  is  practically  afraid  to  use  the 
river,  even  though  deep  down  in  his  soul  he  may  believe  that  the  river 
&  the  economical  route.  There  are,  however,  exceptional  cases 
despite  the  legal  and  the  physical  obstacles  that  exist,  where  the 
river  route,  the  inland  navigation  route,  has  circumstances  so  much 
in  its  favor  as  to  practically  neutralize  the  effects  of  railroad  com- 
petition and  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  that  I  have  very  roughly 
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described,  and  I  think  the  proposal  that  Mr.  Goltra  makes  is  one  of 
those.  We  already  know,  it  is  a  familiar  fact,  that  wherever  there 
exists  a  large  volume  of  low-grade  freight,  and  where  in  addition 
the  conditions  are  such  as  to  promise  a  balanced  operation  in  both 
directions,  we  have  unusually  favorable  circumstances  for  the  use 
of  the  navigation  routes. 

Now  that  condition  exists,  as  I  say,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Goltra 's 
proposition.  He  has  low-grade  freight  both  ways.  It  exists  in  vir- 
tually unlimited  quantities.  The  demand  for  it  is  at  present,  and 
for  some  years  to  come,  virtually  unlimited.  The  result  is  that  an 
enterprise  that  contemplates,  under  proper  arrangements  always,  the 
carrying  of  coal  from  the  southern  Illinois  coal  fields  to  the  Twin 
Cities  and  beyond,  and  of  iron  ore  as  a  return  cargo,  has  every  promise 
of  being  commercially  successful,  and  that  promise  in  confirmed  to 
our  reason  by  the  state  of  things  that  exists  on  the  Great  Lakes,  where, 
as  you  gentlemen  all  know,  there  is  a  very  special  class  of  navigation 
engaged  in  this  traffic.  Were  it  not  for  this  traffic  there  would  prob- 
ably be  comparatively  little  navigation  there,  because  the  iron  ore 
and  coal  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes  is  the  predominant  part  of  the 
traffic.  The  rest  of  it  is  comparatively  insignificant  and  more  or 
less  intermittent. 

But  in  general,  as  I  have  said,  we  must  have  legislation  to  create 
an  agency  that  will  foster  navigation  and  protect  it  against  unfair 
practices  either  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  or  on  the  part  of  any 
other  agency  of  transportation  that  may  exist  or  come  into  being, 
including  therein  unfair  competition  such  as  undue  rate-cutting  by 
the  boats  themselves.  Once  having  set  up  this  condition  and  having 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  transportation  problem  of  the  United 
States  must  be  treated  as  a  unit  and  not  in  partial  fashion,  then  I 
believe  we  will  come  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  will  permit  a  proper 
and  beneficial  use  of  our  waterways,  both  coastwise  and  inland. 

Now,  then,  to  go  on  with  the  practical  work  of  the  committee.    The 
committee  very  early  in  its  existence  encountered  one  great  difficulty 
that  has  militated  against  practical  results.    It  is  well  known  that  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  country  have  been  exceedingly  unfavorable 
for  private  ventures  in  new  lines,  and  indeed  in  well-established  lines 
to-day  industries  of  all  sorts  are  clamoring  for  Government  aid.    We 
encountered  these  financial  difficulties  earlv  in  the  historv  of  our  com- 
mittee,  struggled  against  them  very  unwillingly  for  a  long  time,  for 
we  were  not  willing  to  admit  that  private  enterprise  could  not   he 
made  to  serve  our  purpose,  provided  the  fundamental  difficulties  were 
removed,  but  as  time  went  on  these  financial  difficulties  became  worse — 
that  is  to  say,  starting  in  June  the  conditions  were  not  so  very  bad, 
were  not  so  very  discouraging,  but  the  longer  we  existed  and   the 
more  we  investigated,  the  more  manifest  it  became  that  private  capi- 
tal could  not  be  interested  in  the  construction  of  towboats  or  barges, 
terminal  facilities,  and  things  of  that  sort  just  at  present,  and  quite 
unwillingly  as  I  sav,  in  the  end  the  committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  if  navigation  is  to  be  made  available  on  our  inland  rivers 
and  canals  within  the  near  future,  some  kind  of  Governmental  sup- 
port would  be  necessary.     Just  what  course  the  Government  is   to 
take  we  are  not  positive.     In  Mr.  Goltra's  case,  as  the  committee, 
knows,  it  has  taken  the  form  of  constructing  a  fleet  which  will   be 
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chartered  or  leased  on  equitable  terms.  Whether  that  policy  is  to 
spread  all  over  the  United  States  we  have  not  been  able  to  decide, 
because  we  are  at  this  moment  confronted  by  the  uncertainties  at- 
tending the  railroad  situation  and  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
assumption  of  the  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  United  States. 
The  proposed  railroad  bill,  as  you  doubtless  know,  contains  a  special 
provision  relating  to  inland  navigation,  and  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  become  law  in  that  form  or  not.  At  any  event  we  are  de- 
barred from  coming  to  any  definite  conclusion  until  we  know  what 
the  law  is  to  be  and  what  control  is  to  be  exercised. 

Seeing  what  these  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  extension  of  navi- 
gation facilities,  it  seemed  to  us  that  our  problem  lay  not  so  much 
in  attempting  to  do  the  impossible;  that  is,  to  create  through  our 
own  authority,  which  was  rather  slender,  or  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  interests,  new  transportation  lines.  It  seemed  rather 
that  the  problem  was  to  survey  our  somewhat  circumscribed  field 
and  ascertain  just  what  the  circumstances  of  present  use  were.  With 
this  view  we  have  taken  what  may  be  described  as  practically  a 
census  of  the  craft  that  are  engaged  in  business  upon  the  central 
rivers  and  upon  this  intercoastal  route,  and  where  vessels  are  not 
in  use  we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  why  they  are  not  in 
use.  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  stimulated  interest  by  such 
means  as  were  within  our  power,  certain  experiments  including  the 
experimental  trip  of  Mr.  Goltra,  using  boats Tbelonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  a  couple  of  trips  that  were  made  by  the  Keystone  Steel 
&  Wire  Co..  of  Peoria,  111.  I  believe  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
details,  but  if  not,  and  just  for  the  record,  I  will  say  that  the  latter 
company  is  engaged  in  the  steel  and  iron  business  at  Peoria,  and 
ordinarily  gets  its  pig  iron  from  Birmingham,  Ala.  Finding  the 
railroad  transportation  conditions  uncertain  and  unfavorable,  the 
company  decided  that  it  would  experiment  in  getting  its  pig  iron  by 
water.  To  do  so  it  was  necessary  to  ship  the  pig  iron  to  Sheffield, 
approximately  100  miles  north  of  Birmingham,  and  thence  by  water 
over  the  Tennessee  and  a  small  piece  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Illinois  Rivers.  These  people  made  two  trips  with  vessels 
that  they  leased  for  the  purpose  from  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.  The 
plant  was  not  specially  suitable  for  that  kind  of  navigation,  but 
the  managers  of  the  company  tell  us  that  they  are  so  far  satisfied 
of  the  economy  of  the  operation  that  they  have  fully  made  up  their 
minds  to  continue  with  it  during  the  coming  season  of  navigation. 
They  are  now,  I  understand,  building  wooden  barges  to  carry  pig 
iron,  and  they  have  arranged  to  charter  a  spare  towboat  belonging 
to  the  United  States  to  use  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  what  point  ? 

Col.  Keller.  From  Sheffield,  Ala.,  to  Peoria,  111. 

Mr.  Frear.    Sheffield  is  on  the  Tennessee  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Down  the  Tennessee  and  then  up  the  Illinois. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  that  came  from  St. 
Paul. 

Col.  Keller.  No,  sir;  the  iron  comes  from  the  Birmingham  dis- 
trict. This  is  a  one-way  operation,  and  yet  they  tell  us  that  from 
that  experiment  they  have  decided  that  they  can  carry  their  freight 
with  more  certainty,  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  more  economy  than 
by  railroad. 
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We  have  also,  as  I  say,  looked  into  the  coastwise  business,  and  the 
possibility  of  putting  to  advantageous  use  the  New  York  State  Barge 
Canal,  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  Atlantic  intercoastal  routes.  We 
find  there  the  condition  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  central  val- 
leys. On  the  Barge  Canal  to-day  there  is  practically  no  traffic.  The 
main  reason  for  that  is  that  the  Barge  Canal  has  been  under  recon- 
struction for  8  to  10  yeiui:.  During  that  time  the  older  craft 
have  either  gone  away  to  more  profitable  fields  or  have  so  far 
deteriorated  that  they  are  unfit  for  present  use,  and  no  new  vessels 
have  as  yet  been  built,  because  just  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  canal 
remained  unfinished  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  larger  craft  that 
are  best  adapted  to  economical  navigation  on  the  enlarged  canal. 
We  do  know,  however,  from  our  investigations  that  the  same  under- 
lying handicaps  attend  the  Xew  York  State  Barge  Canal  as  attend 
the  central  rivers,  and  that  the  Barge  Canal  ordinarily  can  not  do  a 
large  and  profitable  business  except  in  connection  with  the  railroads, 
under  revised  rates.  It  may  be  that  the  canal  can  exist  with  the 
existing  railroad  rates,  but  as  it  is  to-day  there  is  little  money  in  it 
and  unless  people  can  make  money  in  a  business  they  will  not 
engage  in  it. 

.  Mr.  Freak.  That  is  a  very  important  point.  Under  present  condi- 
tions is  it  possible  to  compete  by  way  of  the  Barge  Canal  with  the 
railroads? 

Col.  Keller.  Not  as  things  are  now,  not  with  the  present  price  of 
coal  and  labor.  It  is  virtually  impossible  except,  perhaps,  in  the  han- 
dling of  one  bulky  article,  such  as  grain.  That  could  be  done,  but  to 
do  it  economically  requires  that  the  traffic  be  handled  in  very  large 
quantities,  and  to  get  large  quantities  requires  someone  with  the 
power  of  a  dictator  to  say  that  the  grain  should  be  diverted  to  the 
canal  at  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  involves  the  determination  of  the  railroad  ques- 
tion ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  without  some  such  modification  it  would  be  a 
difficult  proposition  ? 

Col.  Keller.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  believe  that  is  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  who  have  studied  it. 

Col.  Keller.  We  have  been  for  some  time,  as  I  say,  interested  in. 
the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  and  been  in  negotiation  with  the 
Xew  York  State  authorities,  and  with  a  great  many  representative 
people  in  Xew  York  State,  having  for  our  purpose  the  construction 
of  a  plant  for  using  the  canal.    While  it  is  true  that,  on  the  present 
basis  of  railroad  rates,  general  business  can  not  profitably  be  done 
by  the  canal,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  true  that,  with  the  break- 
down of  the  railroads,  business  men  are  confronted  with  the  question 
whether  they  should  pay  a  higher  rate  to  the  canal  and  get  their 
freight  promptly  or  pay  to  the  railroads  a  lower  rate  for  a  slow  and 
undepeiulable  service.    The  certainty  of  getting  the  freight  delivered 
now  is  the  important  thing,  and  to  business  men  who  want  theiv 
freight  delivered  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  a  small  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  prompter  service  can  not  be  of  very  much  conse- 
quence.   The  water  route,  if  properly  used,  certainly  is  the  remedy 
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for  the  breakdown  of  railroads7  transportation  facilities,  and  the 
business  men  should  be  broad-minded  enough  to  see  that,  and  to  get 
together  and  organize  for  its  use. 

On  the  Atlantic  intracoastal  route  south  of  New  York  we  have  also 
taken  a  census  of  the  boats  and  barges  in  use,  and  we  found  that  the 
route  is  in  comparatively  profitable  use,  but  there  we  find  again  this 
same  objectionable  condition  as  to  rail  rates.  The  principal  use  of 
the  intracoastal  route  is  in  carrying  lumber  from  the  Carolinas. 
The  barges  get  almost  no  freight  going  south  and  yet  the  South  is 
suffering  for  coal.  Anthracite  coal,  which  originates  in  Pennsylvania 
might  be  very  readily  carried  by  the  barges  on  their  return.  The 
reason  the  intracoastal  barges  do  not  carry  it  is  because  the  railroad 
rates  determine  how  much  the  barges  shall  get  for  carrying  coal,  and 
at  these  rates  and  because  the  business  results  in  so  many  delays,  and 
so  many  additional  expenses  to  the  barge  people,  they  prefer  not  to 
carry  anything  at  all  rather  than  to  subject  themselves  to  these  addi- 
tional items  of  expense^  and  they  go  back  light. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Who  fixes  the  rates  that  the  barges  re- 
ceive for  carrying  this  coal  ? 

Col.  Keller.  The  railroads  virtually  do.  For  example — I  speak 
now  in  general  figures,  I  did  not  arm  myself  with  the  precise  figures, 
but  the  figures  are  approximately  correct,  close  enough  to  the  truth 
to  illustrate  the  situation.  The  railroad  freight  rate  on  hard  coal 
from  the  antharcite  fields  to  Norfolk  is  between  $2  and  $3  a  ton.  As 
I  say,  I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  figures. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  that  bv  water? 

Col.  Keller.  No,  sir;  by  rail.  The  railroad  freight  rate  per  ton 
from  the  anthracite  fields  to  Philadelphia  where  that  coal  might  be 
transshipped  to  barges  and  from  Philadelphia  going  to  Norfolk  by 
water  is  within  50  cents  or  thereabouts  of  the  rail  rate  to  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  of  the  haul  ? 

Col.  Rellar.  About  a  third.  Now,  then,  that  determines  what  the 
barge  shall  get.  The  man  who  is  buying  the  coal  in  Norfolk  is 
willing  to  allow  the  barge  only  the  difference  between  the  railroad 
through  rate  to  Norfolk  and  the  railroad  local  rate  to  Philadelphia — 
that  is  50  cents.  The  result  is  that  the  coal  does  not  move  by  water. 
The  barges  have  gone  out  of  this  coal  business.  This  is  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  people.  They  do  not  fight  against  railroad  rates 
when  in  normal  times  these  rates  favor  the  individual  at  the  expense 
of  the  community.  When  things  are  abnormal,  however,  these  rates 
may  militate  against  the  individual  as  well  and  damage  his  interests. 
We  come  back  to  the  point  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  large  traffic 
on  inland  waterways  until  the  rail  situation  is  very  radically  re- 
vised. 

Mr.  Frear.  T  think  you  have  struck  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  I 
think  most  men  will  agree  with  you.  What  do  you  believe  can  be 
done?  What  suggestions  have  you  in  regard  to  changing  it?  Of 
course,  we  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  in  Germany  and  else- 
where where  the  railroads  are  owned  by  the  Government,  but  how 
could  it  be  done  here  in  normal  times? 

Col.  Keller.  We  have  a  remedy.  If  a  doctor  diagnoses  the  case 
without  prescribing  the  remedy,  his  diagnosis  is  of  no  particular 
value. 
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Mr.  Frear.  We  have  been  discussing  remedies  here,  but  I  want  to 
get  your  point. 

Col.  Keller.  Our  remedy  is  to  change  the  law,  and  that  is  per- 
haps more  easily  said  than  done;  But  I  think  that  we  all  concede 
that  this  is  the  evil  that  must  be  cured,  that  railroads  should  not  be 
permitted  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  certain  communities  and 
against  others.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  When  they  carry 
freight  below  cost  to  river  points  in  any  part  of  the  country  they 
must  recoup  themselves  by  getting  an  extravagant  and  unjust  profit 
on  some  of  the  rest  of  the  business,  the  business  to  inland  points.  We 
want  to  prevent  that,  and  so  we  have  had  drawn  up  by  legal  advisors 
who  were  placed  at  our  service  by  the  War  Industries  Board  a 
proposed  act  to  regulate  commerce  on  inland  waterways.  This  act 
will  take  care  of  the  situation  as  it  stands  to-day  and  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  The  reason  we  drew  it  to  cover  the  duration  of 
the  war  is  that  for  the  term  of  the  war  the  railroads  will  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Government.  When  the  war  is  over  a  new  dis- 
pensation of  some  sort  will  be  brought  into  effect,  and  when  that 
takes  place  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  waterways,  for  their 
beneficial  use,  should  be  made  to  conform  to  what  is  done  as  to  the 
railroads. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  normal  times  what  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to 
sending  this  traffic  by  the  waterways  instead  of  by  the  railroads  ? 

Col.  Keller.  We  have  a  system  of  railroad  rates  familiar  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  their  experts.  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  gentlemen  who  regulate  down  should  not  also 
regulate  up  so  as  to  compel  the  railroads  to  distribute  their  burden 
fairly.  Raising  the  water  competitive  rates  may  involve  reduction 
of  rates  to  inland  points.  It  is,  ot  course,  a  very  large  problem.  I 
think  the  people  would  be  put  in  the  ideal  state  of  being  able  to  send 
traffic  by  the  most  economical  route,  and  that  is  all  that  any  water- 
way advocate  can  expect.  If  the  waterway  is  economical,  freight 
should  be  permitted  to  travel  that  way,  and  no  artificial  restraint 
should  be  suffered  to  interfere.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  waterway 
is  not  economical  then  the  railroads  should  have  the  freight. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disagreement  with  that 
proposition.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  some  good  method  of  saying 
what  the  railroads  shall  do.  How  shall  this  be  brought  about,  the 
classification  of  rates,  so  that  the  present  waterways  can  enjoy  com- 
petition with  the  railroads  which  is  now  largely  a  matter  of  figment, 
because  it  does  not  exist.  How  can  that  matter  be  adjusted  by  legis- 
lation and  they  compelled  to  raise  their  rates  ?  Would  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  make  that  adjustment  or  wrhat  means  should 
be  used  ? 

Col.  Keller.  At  present  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
authority  to  prescribe  the  maximum  rates.  They  ought  to  have 
authority  to  prescribe  minimum  rates.  That  is  the  logical  step  to 
rectify  the  injustice  that  now  exists  in  our  rate  structure,  but  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  place  in  effect.  In  the  meantime,  with 
the  director  general  of  the  railroads  in  absolute  charge  of  the  system, 
legislation  covering  the  situation  of  to-day  would  be  very  useful, 
and  we  have  made  a  draft  of  such  legislation.  If  it  is  not  undulv 
burdening  the  committee  I  should  be  very  glad  to  read  it. 
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The  Acting  Chairman.  Include  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Just  briefly  state  it  and  then  put  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  Keller.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

(The  statement  follows.) 

December  2:J,  1917. 
Memorandum  fur:  Col.  Keller. 
From:  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Weiss,  legal  committee  of  War  Industries  Board. 

We  inclose  herewith  a  draft  of  a  statute  In  which  we  have  attempted  to 
embody  your  suggestions  with  regard  to  changes  in  the  law  to  l>e  made  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  transportation  on  the  inland  waterways. 

The  form  which  such  a  statute  should  take  depends,  of  course,  in  a  large 
measure  on  the  form  in  which  the  emergency  railroad  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  the  President  shall  ultimately  be  submitted  to  Congress.  This 
proposed  railroad  legislation  is  still  so  uncertain  that  Mr.  Need  ham  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  show  us  any  draft 
of  it.  We  have,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  treat  the  inland  waterways 
statute  as  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law  and  to  draft  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  as  far  as  possible  consistent  with  the  existing  law. 

We,  however,  thought  it  best  to  draft  the  statute  in  a  form  of  a  temporary 
enactment.  Our  reasons  for  this  are  twofold.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
included  in  the  statute  a  section  authorizing  the  President  to  take  over  the 
transportation  facilities  on  inland  waterways  to  the  same  extent  as  he  is  or 
may  be  authorized  to  take  over  the  railroads.  This  would  obviously  be  a  very 
temporary  measure.  In  the  second  place  the  whole  question  of  what  policy  is 
to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  after 
the  war  is  so  uncertain  that  there  seems  little  advantage  in  making  any  pretense 
that  any  statute  now  enacted  is  more  thant  a  temporary  measure.  It  is 
possible,  however,  if  you  desire  it,  to  make  all  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
except  the  provision  for  taking  over  the  water  transportation  permanent  in 
form.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  would  be  more  chance  of  getting  your 
ideas  approved  by  the  President  and  embodied  in  the  legislation  submitted  by 
him  to  Congress  if  the  provisions  as  to  inland  waterways  like  the  railroad 
provisions  now  before  him  are  treated  as  an  emergency  measure. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  detailed  provisions  of  the  statute  may 
be  of  some  assistance  to  you : 

Section  1 :  We  have  defined  "  common  carrier  by  water  in  Interstate  com- 
merce" in  such  a  way  as  to  include  all  interstate  water  carriers,  except  those 
on  the  high  seas  and  Great  Lakes,  over  which  the  Shipping  Board  now  has 
jurisdiction. 

Section  2:  We  have  left  the  provisions  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  assume  control  of  common  carriers  by  water  somewhat  vague  in 
view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  he  will  be  authorized  by 
pending  statutes  to  control  railroad  transportation.  We  have  authorized  him, 
however,  to  take  possession  not  only  of  boats  now  used  in  common  carriage 
but  of  boats  which  although  not  now  ho  used  might  be  adaptable  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  provision  for  filing  a  schedule  of  rates  contained  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  is  copied  from  the  Shipping  Board  act.  We  believe  that  by  in- 
perting  this  provision  rather  than  copying  the  provisions  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act  we  make  it  clear  that  the  requirements  as  to  filing  the  rates  of 
water  carriers  may  be  different  from  and  less  elaborate  than  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  filing  of  railroad  rates. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  put  in  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  in- 
tent of  this  provision  is  to  make  such  requirements  as  little  burdensome  as 
possible. 

Section  3:  In  this  section  we  have  amended  the  long  and  short  haul  clause 
°f  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  act  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
exercise  the  power  to  allow  carriers  to.  charge  less  for  a  long  than  for  a 
short  haul  through  such  agency  as  he  may  select,  thus  enabling  this  power  to 
be  exercised  by  a  director  of  transportation  and  not  necessarily  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  We  have  also  provided  that  "  due  regard  shall 
he  had  to  the  stimulation  of  common  carriers  by  water  in  interstate  com- 
merce/' We  believe  that  this  provision  is  sufficient  to  point  out  to  the  direc- 
tor of  transportation  that  railroad  rates  are  not  to  be  made  less  for  a  long 
than  for  a  short  haul  where  so  to  do  would  have  the  effect  of  stifling  competi- 
tion.    It  seemed   to  us  that  it  was  hardly   worth   while  to  provide  in  this 
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section  for  maximum  ami  minimum  rates  as  to  do  so  would  be  to  affect  the 
whole  system  of  railroad  rate  regulation  even  where  it  had  no  connection  with 
water  transportation  and,  therefore,  no  direct  relation  to  our  particular  prob- 
lem. 

Seciion  4  (a)  :  This  section  embodies  your  suggestion  for  permitting  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  joint  rates  by  rail  and  water  carriers,  and  your  further 
suggestion  that  any  carrier  desiring  to  charge  less  than  the  maximum  rate 
must  absorb  the  differential.  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  provide  that  if 
the  carrier  desiring  such  a  reduced  rate  be  a  railroad  such  railroad  must  apply 
to  the  President  for  permission  to  do  so,  since  the  effect  of  such  reduced  rail- 
road rate  may  be  to  violate  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 

Section  4  (&)  :  The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  provide  that  water  carriers 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  existing  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  to  filing  rates  even  where  their  rates  are  joint  rates.  This  section  is  similar 
to  section  2  (c)  relating  to  the  filing  of  rates  where  the  carrier  is  wholly? by 
water.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  It  is  altogether  desirable  to  provide  as 
we  have  done  that  where  the  railroad  and  the  water  carrier  make  a  joint  rate 
the  railroad  shall  file  its  rate  according  to  one  system  (the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  system)  and  the  carrier  by  another  system.  We  have,  however, 
been  reluctant  to  alter  the  existing  law  in  regard  to  the  filing  of  joint  rates  by 
railroads  since  to  do  so  would  disturb  the  whole  structure  of  the  Interstate 
commerce  act  with  regard  to  the  filing  of  railroad  rates  generally. 

Section  r»:  We  have  incorporated  in  this  section  certain  provisions  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act  as  amended  by  the  Panama  Canal  act  with  regard  to 
making  physical  connections  between  railroads  and  boat  lines  giving,  however, 
in  accordance  with  our  general  plan,  this  power  to  the  President  rather  than 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
a  divided  authority  over  such  joint  rates  we  have  repealed  all  sections  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act  relating  to  joint  rates  by  rail  and  by  water. 

Section  6  embodies  your  suggestion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  act 
to  such  extent  as  is  necessary  to  allow  railroads  to  own  boats  on  inland  waters. 

Section  7:  This  section  requiring  carriers  by  water  to  make  reports  Is  taken 
from  the  shipping  act.  Here  again  our  purpose  is  to  relieve  such  carriers  by 
water  from  the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  regard 
to  reports  and  accounts. 

We  believe  that  the  other  sections  of  the  act  are  self-explanatory.  Section 
10  of  the  act  providing  for  the  termination  of  the  powers  given  by  it  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  might  be  altered  with  regard 
to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  except  the  provisions  of  section  2  for  the 
taking  over  of  water  carriers  by  the  Government. 


AN  ACT  To  regulate  commerce  on  inland  waters  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the   United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

Section  1.  (a)  The  term  "  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce," 
as  used  herein,  shall  include  any  vessel  or  boat,  except  ferry  boats,  engaged 
in  the  trans]>nrtation  of  persons  or  property  by  water  between  one  State,  Terri- 
tory. District,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  another  State,  Territory. 
District,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  between  places  in  the  same 
Territory,  District,  or  possession,  on  any  inland  waters,  including  all  rivers. 
inland  canals  and  lakes  (other  than  the  Great  Lakes),  and  such  coastal  waters 
as  have  been  or  may  be  designated  as  inland  waters  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  authority  of  law,  and  also  any  and  all  wiiarves,  docks,  warehouses, 
elevators,  freight  depots  or  terminal  facilities  now  or  hereafter  used  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  vessel  or  boat. 

(6)  The  term  "rates,"  as  used  herein,  shall  include  all  charges  for  the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  for  the  receiving,  handling,  transportation,  elevation, 
storing,  or  delivery  of  propery. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  take  possession  and 
assume  control  of  any  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce  or 
any  instrumentality  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  common  carrier  by  water 
in  interstate  commerce  in  the  same  manner  and,  if  deemed  necessary!  to  the 
same  extent  as  he  now  is  or  may  hereafter  be  authorized  to  take  possession 
and  assume  control  of  any  railroad  or  railroads.    The  President  is  further  au- 
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thorized  to  utilize  any  such  common  carrier  by  water  iu  interstate  commerce 
or  instrumentality  capable  of  being  employed  as  a  common  carrier  by  water 
in  interstate  commerce  for  such  purposes  connected  with  the  existing  emer- 
gency as  may  be  needful  or  desirable. 

(6)  Every  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce  shall  establish, 
observe,  and  enforce  just  and  reasonable  rates:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
President  is  authorized  either  with  or  without  exercising  the  power  granted 
in  section  2  (a)  of  this  act  himself  to  fix  and  determine  just  and  reasonable 
rates,  either  maximum,  minimum,  or  absolute,  to  be  charged  for  any  service 
rendered  or  to  l>e  rendered  by  any  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

(c)  Every  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce  shall  be  required 
to  file  with  such  agency  or  agencies  as  the  President  may  designate  and  to 
keep  open  to  public  inspection,  in  the  form  and  manner  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  a  schedule  of  the  rates  between  points  on  its  own 
route,  whether  such  rates  have  been  established  by  such  carrier  or  by  the 
President. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  to  charge  or  receive  any 
jffeater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of  passengers, 
or  of  like  kind  of  property,  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the 
same  line  or  route  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  included  within 
the  longer  distance,  when  such  rate  or  rates  are  in  competition  with  a  water 
carrier  or  a  wrater  route,  or  to  charge  any  greater  compensation  as  a  though 
route  than  the  aggregate  of  the  intermediate  rates  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  said  act ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common  car- 
rier, within  the  term  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce  to  charge  or  receive  as 
great  compensation  for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  distance:  Provided,  however, 
That  In  the  discretion  of  the  President  such  common  carrier,  in  special  cases, 
after  investigation,  may  be  authorized  by  the  President  to  charge  less  for 
longer  than  for  shorter  distances  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  and  the  President  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  extent  to 
which  such  designated  common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation 
of  this  section:  Provided,  further,  That,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority 
granted  by  this  section  to  the  President,  due  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  common  carriers  by  water  in  interstate  commerce. 

(b)  Until  notice  by  the  President  the  rates  in  existence  at  the  date  of  this 
act  shall  continue  in  force,  but  this  provision  shall  not  be  construed,  upon 
the  abrogation  of  such  existing  rates,  to  relieve  any  common  carrier  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  said  act  to  regulate  commerce  from  the  operation  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  three  of  this  act. 

le)  Section  four  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce,"  approved 
February  twenty-four,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereof,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Common  carriers  by  railroad  and  common  carriers  by  water 
in  interstate  commerce  may  establish  through  routes  and  just  and  reasonable 
joint  rates  between  rail  and  water  lines  or  between  connecting  water  lines: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  through 
routes  and  fix  and  determine  maximum  and  minimum  joint  rates  by  rail  and 
water  or  between  two  or  more  connecting  carriers  by  water  in  interstate  com- 
merce, to  prescribe  the  apportionment  of  such  rates  between  carriers  Involved 
in  such  joint  rates,  and  to  determine  all  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
such  lines  shall  be  operated  in  the  handling  of  the  traffic  involved.  On  applica- 
tion by  any  such  rail  or  water  carrier  for  a  rate  less  than  the  maximum  and 
not  less  than  the  minimum,  such  rate  shall  be  imposed  on  all  carriers  involved 
in  the  joint  rate :  Provided,  however,  That  in  the  division  of  such  reduced  rate, 
the  difference  between  such  rate  and  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  subtracted 
from  the  proportion  of  the  joint  rates  to  be  received  by  the  carrier  making 
such  application:  Provided,  further,  That  where,  in  the  case  of  a  railroad,  such 
reduced  rate  would  result  in  a  less  rate  for  a  longer  than  for  a  shorter  distance 
over  the  same  line  or  route  and  in  the  same  direction,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  three  (a)  of  this  act,  application  must  first  be  made  to  the 
President  in  accordance  with  said  section. 

(6)  Every  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce  joining  in  such 
joint  rate  shall  be  required  to  file  with  such  agency  or  agencies  as  the  President 
may  designate,  and  to  keep  open  to  public  inspection  in  the  form  and  manner  and 
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within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  President  a  schedule  of  rates  between  points 
of  its  own  route,  whether  such  rates  have  been  established  by  such  carrier  or 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  5.  («)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  physical  con- 
nection between  the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  and  the  dock  of  the  water  carrier 
by  directing  the  rail  carrier  to  make  suitable  connection  between  its  line  and  a 
track  or  tracks  which  have  been  constructed  from  the  dock  to  the  limits  of 
its  right  of  way,  or  by  directing  either  or  both  the  rail  and  water  carrier, 
individually  or  in  connection  with  one  another,  to  construct  and  connect  with 
the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  a  spur  track  or  tracks  to  the  dock.  This  provision 
shall  only  apply  where  such  connection  is  reasonably  practicable,  such  prac- 
ticability to  be  determined  by  the  President  or  his  duly  authorized  agent. 

(b)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  determine  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  these  connecting' tracks,  when  constructed  shall  be  operated, 
and  he  may,  either  in  the  construction  or  the  operation  of  such  tracks,  deter- 
mine what  sum  shall  be  paid  to  or  by  either  carrier.  The  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  extend  to  cases  where  the  dock  is  owned  by  other  parties  than 
the  carrier  involved. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  commerce,  ap- 
proved February  fourteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereof  providing  for  the  control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  common  carriers  by  water  in  interstate  commerce  and  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  said  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  between  such  common  carriers  by  water  in  interstate  commerce  -and 
common  carriers  by  railroad  are  hereby  repealed,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  such 
common  carriers  by  water  In  interstate  commece  and  to  such  though  routes 
and  joint  rates. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized,  where  he.  may  deem  it  of 
advantage  to  the  convenience  and  commerce  of  the  people  or  to  the  national 
security  and  defense,  to  authorize  any  railroad  company  or  other  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  to  owTn,  lease,  operate,  or  have 
any  interest  whatsoever  (by  stock  ownership  or  otherwise,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  any  holding  company  or  by  stockholders  or  directors  in 
common  or  in  any  other  manner)  in  any  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  to  relieve  such  railroad  company  or  other  common  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  from  the  provisions  of  section  eleven  of  an 
act  entitled  "The  Panama  Canal  act,"  approved  August  twenty-four,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve. 

Sec  7.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  require  any  common  car- 
rier by  water  in  interstate  commerce  or  any  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  lessee, 
agent,  or  employee  thereof  to  Hie  with  him  any  i>eriodical  or  special  rei>ort  of 
any  account,  record,  rate  or  charge,  or  any  memorandum  of  any  facts  and 
transactions  pertaining  to  the  business  of  such  carrier  or  other  i>erson  subject 
to  this  act.  Such  .report,  account,  record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  shall 
be  under  oath  whenever  the  President  shall  so  require  and  shall  be  furnished 
in  the  form  and  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  President. 

Sec.  8.  The  President  is  hereby  author izetl  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  advisable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act;  and  is  authorized  to  exercise  such  powers  as  are  granted  in  tills 
act.  including  the  power  to  make  regulations,  through  such  agents  or  agencies 
as  he  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  common  carrier  by  water  in  interstate  commerce  or  any 
common  carrier  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  or  any  other  person 
who  Khali  violate  any  provision  of  this  act  or  exact  any  rate  greater  than  tlie 
maximum,  less  than  the  minimum  or  different  from  the  absolute  rate  fixed 
hereunder,  or  shall  willfully  violate  any  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  tills 
act  or  shall  refuse  to  give  any  information  or  willfully  give  any  false  infor- 
mation in  violation  of  the  terms  of  section  7  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

(b)  The  authorities  and  powers  conferred  by  this  act  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect  when,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  national  emergency  resulting? 
from  the  existing  state  of  war  shall  have  passed,  the  date  of  which  shall  be 
ascertained  and  proclaimed  by  the  President,  but  such  date  shall  not  be  later 
than  one  year  after  the  termination,  as  ascertained  by  the  President  ot  the 
existing  state  of  war;  Provided,  That  the  termination  of  such  authorities    and 
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powers  shall  not  affect  any  act  done,  or  any  right  or  obligation  accruing  or  ac- 
crued, or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  in  any  civil  case,  pursuant 
to  this  act  and  before  said  termination,  but  all  rights  and  liabilities  under 
this  act,  arising  before  said  termination,  shall  continue  and  may  be  enforced 
without  regard  to  said  termination.  Any  offense  committed  and  all  penalties, 
forfeitures,  or  liabilities  incurred  before  said  termination  may  be  prosecuted, 
punished,  or  enforced  without  regard  to  said  termination. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Director  General  of 
Railroads  has  the  power  to  regulate  rates? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  at  least,  the  President  has.  I 
haven't,  however,  examined  the  law  very  closely. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  hearings 
we  have  had  in  regard  to  this  general  inland  waterway  situation. 
You  are  familiar  with  the  situation  as  you  say  you  have  been  on 
the  Mississippi  River  many  years,  and,  of  course,  you  realize  that 
we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  our  waterways.  Now,  let 
us  see  on  what  points  we  are  in  agreement.  We  have  spent  some- 
thing like  $100,000,000  on  the  lower  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  down. 
That  is  a  channel  of  8  feet  on  the  average  is  it  not  % 

Col.  Kellar.  It  is  supposed  to  be  8  feet  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  9  feet  from  there  down. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  that  is  a  condition  which  is  far  better  than 
in  any  European  country,  and  yet  we  have  no  line  of  boats  between 
these  two  points. 
Col.  Kellar.  That  is  an  admitted  fact. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  commerce  has  depreciated  as  estimated  90 
per  cent,  which  I  presume  is  true.     Now,  do  you  believe  that  the 
fault  lies  with  the  railroad  systems? 
Col.  Kellar.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  believe  that  bv  revision  of  the  railroad  rates  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  traffic  would  go  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Or- 
leans and  return? 
Col.  Keller.  I  haven't  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 
Mr.  Frear.  On    the    upper    Mississippi    we    have    appropriated 
something  like  $30,000,000  thus  far  and  we  have  very  little  there.    I 
think  we  will  agree  on  that. 
Col.  Keller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  decreased  proportionately  just  like  the  other. 
By  the  wav,  I  might  say  paranthetically  that  last  year  an  effort  was 
made  to  show  an  increase  in  values  which  was  brought  about  by 
$41,000,000  in  automobiles  carried  across  the  river.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  department  ought  to  use  that  method  of  estimating  com- 
merce. 

Col.  Keller.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that,  but  it  should  not  be 
done.  We  do  not  count  ferry  traffic  as  being  of  any  importance 
unJess  it  is  between  distant  points. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  report  last  year  were  items  of  live  stock,  teams 
and  automobiles  and  unless  one  examines  it  to  see  the  distance  car- 
ried it  does  not  show  what  the  increase  was  for.  It  is  misleading 
where  you  get  the  total  report  in  the  first  volume,  just  the  total. 
Commerce  there  has  failed  largely,  for  the  same  reason,  that  is  the 
railroad  rates  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Partly  that  and  partly  due  to  other  causes.  The 
lower  Mississippi  River  as  you  recall,  at  one  time  had  a  general 
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traffic,  whereas  the  upper  river  had  a  rather  specialized  class  of  traffic, 
and  the  great  decline  that  has  taken  place  on  the  upper  river  has 
been  on  account  of  the  practical  extermination  of  the  forests  and  the 
elimination  of  forest  products. 

Mr.  Frear.  But,  Colonel,  was  it  not  true  that  for  many  years 
practically  all  the  grain  of  the  upper  points  was  carried  down  to 
the  lower  points  via  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  happened  to  live  right  at  the  head  of  the  Des 
Moines  Rapids  where  all  these  products  were  shipped  and  trans- 
ferred to  rail  before  the  canal  was  constructed. 

Col.  Keller.  That  was  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  but  I  can  remember  when  there  would  be 
8  or  10  boats  waiting  to  be  unloaded. 

Mr.  Frear.  My  purpose  in 'asking  that  question  was  to  lead  up  to 
the  railroad  rates  which  I  believe  to-day  we  agree  is  the  great 
trouble,  the  great  fault,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  channel,  because 
the  channel  exists  as  well  as  it  did  in  those  davs. 

Col.  Keller.  It  is  better. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  average  hauls  to-day  are  shown  by  your  statistics 
on  the  upper  river  as  14  miles  on  a  river  stretch  that  is  700  miles 
in  length.  That  means  that  it  is  not  under  present  conditions,  get- 
ting any  benefit  from  through  traffic. 

Col.  Keller.  Undoubtedly  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  largely  due  to  the  railway  situation. 

Col.  Keller.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now  what  is  true  on  these  rivers  is  largely  true  on  the 
Missouri  and  on  the  Ohio,  so  far  as  long  carriage  is  concerned? 

Col.  Keller.  Practically  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  what  do  your  people  propose  to  do,  what  change 
do  you  propose  to  make  at  this  time  so  as  to  eliminate  this  situation 
in  regard  to  the  railroad  discrimination  in  rates.  You  say  you  pro- 
pose to  place  some  boats  upon  the  Mssissippi  Eiver. 

Col.  Keller.  None  for  the  purpose  of  curing  the  general  situation. 
I  have  already  explained  that  the  boats  are  to  be  placed  upon  the 
upper  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  they  have  been  authorized  to  be  built 
for  a  special  purpose  and  I  think  that  that  special  use  is  possible  in 
the  face  of  existing  railroad  rates.  There  is  no  necessity  for  chang- 
ing railroad  rates  in  order  to  make  this  special  traffic  profitable. 
That  is  Mr.  Goltra's  proposition.  He  has  already  satisfied  himself 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  agreed  with  him,  that  such  business  can  be 
carried  on  without  difficulty. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  what  points? 

Col.  Keller.  Between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul.  He  gets  his  coal 
from  southern  Illinois,  transfers  it  from  the  rail  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Louis  to  barges  and  hauls  it  north,  and  he  gets  iron  ore 
from  the  iron  ranges  of  Minnesota  and  transfers  it  from  the  rail 
at  St.  Paul  and  carries  it  south  by  river  and  unloads  at  St.  Louis. 
That  special  class  of  traffic  in  large  volumes  is  possible  without  any 
adjustment  of  the  rail  situation.    Isn't  that  so,  Mr.  Goltra? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Government  in  this  case? 

Col.  Keller.  Its  special  function  has  been  to  provide  the  plant 
which  otherwise  could  not  be  built. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  provides  the  boats? 
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Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir;  towboats  and  barges.  We  are  going  to 
build  4  towboats  and  24  large  barges. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  thev  are  to  be  leased,  or  what  arrangement  made? 

Col.  Keller.  Leased  under  equitable  conditions  to  Mr.  Goltra  or 
to  an  operating  company. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  there  any  other  propositions  in  view  as  to  the 
building  of  boats  and  leasing  them  ? 

Col.  Keller.  We  have  had  many  applications  but  none  that  are 
predicated  upon  as  tangible  a  basis  as  Mr.  Goltra 's.  For  example, 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  the  New  Orleans-St.  Louis  line  that 
has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time  past  in  these  two  cities,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  valley  intervening,  have  been  anxious  to  have  the 
Government  build  a  fleet  for  them  much  the  same  as  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Goltra,  and  have  expressed  a  desire  to  lease  it  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  not  up  to  the  present  time  found  any  authority  under 
which  we  could  construct  such  a  fleet.  The  authority  given  by  the 
Shipping  Board  to  construct  this  fleet  for  Mr.  Goltra  is  -specially 
limited  to  that  case  alone. 

Mr.  Fhear.  That  is  an  unusual  course  for  the  Government  to 
build  a  fleet  and  then  lease  it  as  an  experimental  proposition. 

Col.  Keller.  As  I  have  explained  the  committee  hasn't  any  funds. 
We  can  not  build  any  special  plant.  All  we  can  do  is  to  investigate 
the  schemes  proposed  and  decide  whether  they  would  be  profitable 
as  commercial  or  private  enterprises. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  Government  has  been  experimenting  to  find 
out  what  would  be  most  suitable  for  river  traffic  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  a  boat  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Before  we  get  too  far  away  from  it,  Col.  Keller 
was  making  an  explanation,  whether  he  completed  it  or  not,  of  what 
other  reasons  there  were  besides  railroad  competition  for  the  falling 
off  in  the  commerce. 

Col.  Keller.  I  did  not  cover  it  as  fully  as  might  have  been  done. 
There  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  direction  of  traffic,  the  routing 
of  traffic  in  general  in  the  Unted  States,  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
country.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  railroads  crossed  the  Mississippi 
Kiyer  the  Mississippi  Eiver  was  the  principal  outlet  for  the  country 
adjacent  to  the  river  and  practically  the  sole  one  for  the  country 
west  of  the  river.  The  railroads  crossed  the  river  in  the  period  close 
to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  and  there  gradually  began  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  traffic  to  east  and  west.  As  railroad  systems  grew 
in  extent  and  power  they  greatly  reduced  the  rates.  The  traffic  car- 
ried by  the  railroads  became  gradually  greater  until  they  absorbed 
practically  all  of  it  and  that  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  possibility  of 
the  economic  use  of  the  waterways.  How  this  was  done  is  a  very 
familiar  matter.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River.  When  I  first  went  there  there  was  only  the  one  line, 
the  Diamond  Joe  Line,  the  same  boats  now  owned  by  Streckfuss. 
Later  it  developed  at  a  formal  hearing  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  that  this  Diamond  Joe  Line  was  financed  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad.  I  do  not  think  we  need  further 
enlarge  upon  the  reason  why  the  Diamond  Joe  Line  did  not  do  a 
largeousiness. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  The  Streckfuss  line  does  not  make  any  effort  to 
get  freight?  It  operates  its  boats  about  three  months  during  the 
heated  period  of  the  summer. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  add  that  it  does  not  carry  any  appreciable  freight 
during  the  three  months  they  run. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  have  been  turning  down  freight  to  points 
wherever  they  don't  want  to  land  ? 

Col.  Keller.  This  is  a  cause  contributing  to  the  decline  of  river 
traffic.  Early  in  my  statement  I  indicated  that  unless  a  dependable 
schedule  was  maintained  by  a  boat  line  the  community  could  not  be 
expected  to  patronize  it.  Where  a  railroad  is  more  dependable  the 
shippers  will  naturally  use  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  have  heard  the  statement  made  that  the  Streck- 
fuss people  will  not  operate  their  line  this  next  season. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  we  get  back  to  the  kind  of  boats  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  experimenting  with?    What  kind  of  boats? 

Col.  Keller.  We  are  planning  to  build  24  steel  barges.  The  barges 
will  be  300  feet  long,  much  longer  than  have  ever  been  used  on  the 
upper  Mississippi.  Forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  it  will  be  possible  to 
load  them  to  a  draft  of  8  or  9  feet  when  the  river  is  high  enough.  At 
the  maximum  draft  they  will  carry  3,000  tons  ner  barge,  and  at  mini- 
mum draft,  say  3^  to  4  feet,  when  the  river  is  low,  each  of  these 
barges  will  carry  about  750  tons,  or  enough  to  make  it  possible  to 
pay  expenses  at  such  times.  Any  barge  line  of  this  character  must 
depend  upon  the  higher  stages  of  the  river  for  its  large  profits,  and 
must  plan  on  being  able  to  do  not  much  better  than  to  pay  its  running 
expenses  during  the  time  when  the  river  is  abnormally  low.  The  tow 
boat  is  to  be  of  unusual  size  and  power  for  that.  It  is  to  develop 
2,000  horsepower  at  full  draft  when  fully  loaded  with  coal. 

Mr.  Switzer.    Do  they  shove  them  or  pull  them  ? 

Col.  Keller.  They  will  push  the  barges,  but  the  towboats  will  be 
equipped  so  that  they  can  also  pull  the  barges.  Each  barge  is  pro- 
vided with  a  rudder,  and  the  towboat  is  equipped  with  towing  ma- 
chines, to  be  used  in  pulling  the  barges. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  motive  power? 

Col.  Keller.  Rigid  stern  wheel,  with  radial  blades.  We  would 
prefer  the  feathering  stern  wheel.  It  is  lighter  and  in  some  ways 
more  economical  than  the  wheel  of  rigid  blades,  but  in  such  large 
boats  the  feathering  wheel  would  be  a  departure  from  any  prac- 
tice we  are  acquainted  with,  and  it  would  be  more  vulnerable  to  dam- 
age. While  the  feathering  wheel  has  great  advantages,  it  seems  inad- 
visable to  make  the  long  step  from  our  existing  experience  to  feather- 
ing wheels  for  these  very  large  towboats,  which  will  cost  $300,000 
each. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  many  towboats? 

Col.  Keller.  Four,  and  24  of  the  barges. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  long  are  the  boats  to  be? 

Col.  Keller.  Two  hundred  feet. 

Mr.  Goltra.  The  barge  300  feet  and  the  steamer  200  feet. 

Col.  Keller.  Yes ;  198  feet,  to  be  exact,  the  hull  is  198  feet.  [Point- 
ing to  blue  print.]  That  is  the  stern  wheel.  The  machinery  is  to  be 
of  the  most  improved  type.  We  are  going  to  use  everything  that 
contributes  toward  economy  of  operation.     The  towboats  will  have 
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compound  condensing  engines,  superheaters,  economizers,  mechani- 
cal fueling  devices,  and,  possibly,  automatic  stokers.  We  are  going 
to  take  advantage  of  everything  known  in  the  way  of  mechanical  im- 
provement, whether  on  the  water  or  on  the  land.  The  railroads  have 
in  recent  years  gone  over  to  automatic  stokers.  They  have  passed 
from  steam  at  ordinary  pressure  to  superheated  steam  and  found 
that  advantageous.  We  are  going  to  put  in  all  those  things  in  this 
boat  We  are  going  to  abandon  the  stereotyped  design  of  the  west- 
ern rivers  and  miild  something  that  we  think  represents  the  latest 
thought  on  the  subject 
Mr.  Frear.  Are  these  boats  in  existence  in  this  country? 
Col.  Keller.  They  are  new  as  to  details,  but  not  in  general 
principle. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  believe,  getting  back  to  the  original  point, 
which  is  the  important  one  in  determining  our  action  in  regard  to 
transportation,  do  you  believe  that  this  can  be  carried  on  profitably 
notwithstanding  the  present  railroad  rates  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir;  I  do,  but  on  the  upper  Mississippi  only  in 
this  special  traffic. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  of  course  would  be  covered  bv  the  particu- 
lar locations  for  which  it  is  to  be  carried,  from  St.  Paul,  down  to 
what  point  ? 
Col.  Keller.  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  has  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bernhard,  who 
has  built  a  number  of  barges  and  has  attempted  to  make  it  profitable 
on  the  Mississippi.    You  are  familiar  with  that? 

Col.  Keller.  I  am  familiar  with  the  matter  in  a  general  way.  I 
know  nothing  from  my  own  direct  personal  knowledge.  He  has  built 
only  one  barge  for  use  on  the  Mississippi  River.  He  operated  that 
intermittently. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  has  been  on  the  upper  and  lower? 
Col.  Keller.  No;  as  a  regular  thing,  only  as  far  as  St.  Louis.  He 
did  however  make  one  trip  to  St.  Paul.  He  built  a  boat,  the  Inro 
No.  i,  according  to  his  own  special  ideas  designed  to  handle  a  high- 
grade  package  freight  only.  He  claims  that  his  venture  has  not 
been  profitable  because  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  given.  His  prin- 
cipal complaint  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  reciprocal  traffic  arrange- 
ments with  the  railroads.  He  took  one  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  case  in  which  he  had  secured  traffic  from 
Indianapolis  for  transhipment  at  St.  Louis,  on  which  the  railroad 
refused  to  make  joint  and  through  rates  with  him  as  provided  by  the 
Panama  Canal  act.  He  finally  got  a  decision  requiring  the  railroads 
to  enter  into  joint  and  through  rates.  But  the  decision  was  rather 
peculiarly  worded  and  he  says  it  was  not  what  he  asked  for. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  went  to  St.  Paul,  and  after  careful  investigation 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  it  was  published  that  he  was  only 
promised  12,000  tons  for  the  year,  of  freight  from  St.  Paul  down  the 
river,  and  of  course  that  was  one  reason  for  his  disappointment.  He 
did  not  find  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  shippers.  Now  is  there 
any  line  of  boats  to-day  on,  say,  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi — I 
don't  know  so  much  about  the  Ohio — that  is  being  conducted  at  a 
profit  ?    What  line  of  business  ? 
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Col.  Keller.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  boat  engaged  in  traffic 
between  fixed  termini  that  is  doing  a  very  large  business  and  making 
money,  so  far  as  I  am  informed.  There  may  be  some  engaged  in 
local  business  down  South,  either  on  the  Mississippi  itself  or  on  some 
of  is  tributaries  that  are  doing  a  good  business  in  a  country  where 
railroad  facilities  are  poor  and  the  rates  high.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  boat  engaged  in  long  distance  traffic  that  is  making  much 
money. 

Mr.  Frear.  Making  anything? 

Col.  Keller.  I  think  the  Aluminum  Ore  Co.  is  finding  it  profitable 
under  certain  conditions  to  handle  its  business,  to  carry  its  freight 
from  Arkansas  points  to  East  St.  Louis,  a  comparatively  long  haul. 
They  carry  bauxite,  which  is  the  ore  from  which  aluminum  is  made. 
They  ship  it  by  rail  from  the  interior  of  Arkansas  and  then  by  water 
up  to  East  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  length  of  haul? 

Col.  Keller.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  perhaps  500  miles.  I  can 
correct  the  record  when  it  comes  up.  I  ao  not  know  the  exact  dis- 
tance. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  high  priced  freight,  I  mean 
aluminum  ? 

Col.  Keller.  It  is  not  aluminum.  It  is  the  clay  from  which  alum- 
inum is  made,  and  its  unit  value  is  low. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  wouldn't  it  operate  with  other  classes  of  freight? 

Col.  Keller.  Hitherto  they  have  not  solicited  general  traffic. 
They  have  a  fleet  specially  for  their  own  business.  That  is  what 
they  bought  the  fleet  for,  and  prefer  to  use  it  for.  They,  however, 
this  season  felt  that  the  time  was  propitious  for  getting  general  busi- 
ness clown  stream  and  they  have  been  soliciting  down  stream  busi- 
ness, and  have  been  getting  20  per  cent  of  their  capacity  down  to 
Memphis  from  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Switzkr.  You  think,  however,  that  this  particular  class  of 
business,  the  hauling  of  coal  and  iron  ore,  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  that  to  make  it  remunerative  to  these  people  to  operate 
this  boat  line  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Unquestionably  so  and,  on  present  rates,  regardless 
of  the  competition  of  railroads. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  this  would  be  a 
profitable  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Government? 

Col.  Keller.  I  think  the  Government  will  earn  a  reasonable  rate 
on  the  money  invested. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  the  reasonable  rates  expected? 

Col.  Keller.  We  haven't  yet  made  the  formal  contract  because 
these  barges  have  not  been  passed  on  by  the  Shipping  Board.  Their 
consent  may  be  necessary  to  the  making  of  the  final  contracts. 

Mr.  Gallacher.  They  do  not  designate  anyone? 

Col.  Keller.  We  understand  in  an  informal  way  that  Mr.  Goltra 
was  to  have  preference. 

Mr.  Switzkr.  Similar  to  other  things  that  the  Shipping  Board  is 
doing? 

Col.  Keller.  They  have  ample  authority.  They  secured  an  opin- 
ion from  their  counsel  as  to  the  legality  of  what  they  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  as  affecting  that  proposition  but  as  affecting  the 
decision  of  economical  administration  looking  to  the  future,  until 
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railroad  rates  are  lower,  what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  for  the 
Government  in  this  case  ? 

CoL  Keller.  Well,  the  Shipping  Board  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
make  the  final  decision.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  the  Government 
were  indemnified  for  depreciation,  if  the  plant  was  kept  up  to  its 
normal  efficient  state,  and  if  in  addition  to  that  the  Government 
earned  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  its  investment,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  getting  all  it  should.  Anything  more  than  that 
would  be  a  tax  on  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  In  an  experiment  like  this,  I  think  it  is  unfair 
to  figure  what  the  Government  is  to  make  on  the  start? 

Col.  Keller.  I  think  it  is  fair,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  differing. 
The  thing  has  been  very  strongly  urged  upon  us  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  securing  the  lease  of  the  boats  and  I  believe  those 
terms  are  not  unfair. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  in  an  experiment  can  they  tell? 

Mr.  Switzer.  They  are  taking  the  risk. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  They  are  not  guaranteeing  any  particular 
amount  ? 

Col.  Keller.  So  far  we  have  not  entered  into  definite  arrange- 
ments. As  Mr.  Goltra  is  here  possibly  it  will  be  well  to  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  of  the  terms  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  one  more  question.  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
some  of  these  people  on  this  inland  waterway  board  are  practical 
river  men.  Are  any  of  them  men  who  have  been  carrying  on  a 
profitable  business?  Has  Capt.  Ellison  been  carrying  on  a  profit- 
able business  ? 

CoL  Keller.  No,  I  don't  think  he  has.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Capt.  Ellison  has  made  much  money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Switzer.  He  is  a  practical  river  man. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  he  been  in  recent  years  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago.  But  you  understand  what 
the  committee  has  decided,  the  conclusions  it  has  come  to,  have  been 
the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  Neither  Capt.  Ellison  nor 
any  other  man  has  been  an  overwhelming  force  in  making  the  de- 
cisions of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  other  men  have  had  actual  experience  in  the 
handling  of  any  profitable  waterway  enterprise  on  the  rivers  that 
you  know  of  on  this  board? 

Col.  Keller.  I  think  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  who  has  actually  been  en- 
gaged on  the  ocean  and  is  familiar  with  the  business  of  navigation 
or  water  transportation   generally.      So   is   Mr.    Saunders. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  I  asked  that,  the  entire  failure  of  the  in- 
land waterway  transportation  on  the  rivers  we  have  been  discussing 
has  been  so  pronounced  I  was  wondering  what  judgment  had  been 
secured  in  the  country  to  determine  this  question  of  waterway  trans- 
portation lines. 

Col.  Keller.  Well,  I  rather  imagine  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
any  body  of  men  together  who  would  be  regarded  as  having  had 
sufficiently  satisfactory  experience  on  our  rivers  to  render  their  con- 
clusions and  advice  authoritative  and  final  to  all  concerned.  This 
is  confirmed  bv  your  own  knowledge,  I  imagine. 

Mr.  Frear. -If  there  is  a  failure  in  the  only  existing  waterway  line 
on  the  river,  I  should  feel  that  I  should  not. 
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Mr.  Osborne.  Colonel,  may  I  inquire  if  this  enterprise  of  build- 
ing this  fleet  of  barges  and  towboats,  if  it  is  upon  the  same  basis  of 
building  the  ships  that  are  being  built  all  over  in  different  cities  for 
foreign  trade.  Is  it  on  the  same  basis  or  is  it  under  a  separate  pro- 
vision of  law  ? 

Col.  Keller.  It  is  under  the  general  authority  of  the  law  creating 
the  Shipping  Board,  so  I  understand.  I  wish  to  explain,  however, 
that  I  am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Shipping  Board,  and 
have  not  been  favored  with  their  counsel's  opinion. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  the  same  general  authority  that  they  are  work- 
ing on  in  other  cases? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  have  made  this  distinction  in 
the  course  of  their  instructions  to  us :  That  we  shall  have  the  designs 
made  and  make  preparations  for  entering  into  the  contract,  but  sub- 
mit the  contract,  drawings  and  specifications  to  them  for  their  infor- 
mation and  approval  before  we  proceed  finally  to  make  the  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  these  vessels.  We  haven't  got  to  the  point 
wThere  the  drawings  and  specifications  are  complete.  But  they  should 
be  completed  within  a  very  short  time,  and  then  the  construction  will 
be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  say  this.  Colonel,  I  believe  that  we  are  all  agreed 
that  it  is  desirable  to  make  an  experiment  of  this  kind  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  this  system  of  waterway  transportation,  but  it  all  gets 
back,  does  it  not,  in  the  general  use  of  the  river  to  the  question  of  the 
railway  rates  which  must  be  adjusted  unless  these  particular  instances 
here  are  successful? 

Col.  Keller.  I  said  "  yes  "  to  that  same  question  before.  I  might 
qualify  my  answer  a  little  bit  by  saying  this,  that  the  man  whom  you 
mentioned,  Bernhard,  has  a  theory  that  the  waterways  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  in  carrying  high-grade  freight. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  he  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  modern 
terminal  facilities  for  water-borne  commerce. 

Col.  Keller.  I  mentioned  this  as  I  went  along.  I  didn't  think  it 
was  worth  while  to  emphasize  familiar  matters,  but  for  example,  I 
am  told  this  steamer  I  two  paid  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  ton  for  unloading 
freight  at  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  the  Shipping  Board  has  authority  to  go  ahead 
with  this,  wrhat  particular  province  has  this  committee  in  the  circum- 
stances?    Where  do  we  come  in? 

Col.  Keller.  I  think  you  will  have  to  ask  Judge  Small  that. 

Mr.  Switzer.  They  are  not  asking  us  for  anything. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Why  are  we  considering  this? 

Mr.  Switzer.  They  came  to  give  us  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  haven't  a  practical  demonstration  of  any  line 
carrying  on  business  profitablv  on  the  Mississippi  or  the  Missouri  or 
the  Ohio.  They  have  no  traffic.  You  are  making  an  experiment,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  one  thing  we  are  interested  in,  and  I  agree 
with  you  that  the  question  of  railroad  legislation  ought  to  be  taken 
up  so  that  we  can  make  use  of  the  rivers  as  they  do  in  Europe. 

Col.  Keller.  And  I  wisn  to  supplement  my  reply  to  Mr.  Frear, 
that  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  where  the  channels  are  unusually 
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favorable,  with  the  proper  support  on  the  part  of  the  communities 
concerned,  with  a  properly  organized,  financed,  and  managed  trans- 
portation company  engaged  in  navigating  the  river,  I  believe  traffic 
conditions  are  so  favorable  that  legislation  would  not  be  needed  for 
success.  Modern  boats  and  barges,  economical  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, efficient  terminals  and  perhaps  freedom  from  cutthroat  com- 
petition of  other  boat  lines  are,  however,  necessary,  and  legislation 
might  be  needed  to  prevent  the  latter. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  all  these  years  we  have  never  been  able  to  reach  that 
situation  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  we  have  spent  $100,000,000 
on  the  channel  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  line. 

Col.  Keller.  I  make  the  statement  that  the  freight  is  there  in 
paying  quantities  if  the  people  would  fully  organize  their  business 
so  as  to  make  use  of  the  river,  not  between  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and 
New  Orleans  alone,  but  with  reference  to  South  America  as  a  com- 
mercial goal.  The}'  should  aim  to  use  the  Mississippi  River  as  a 
means  of  getting  commerce  to  the  Central  and  South  American  coun- 
tries. Capital  on  a  large  scale  has,  however,  never  interested  itself. 
The  fact  that  there  has  never  been  satisfactory  service,  the  fact  that 
the  railroads  are  giving  good  service,  all  militate  against  making  a 
departure. 

Mr.  Frear.  Xow,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  Arkansas 
River  and  the  Red  River,  and  practically  every  project  they  have 
made  estimates  and  promises  for  the  probable  use  of  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  certain  freight  that  is  going  to  be  developed 
in  the  shape  of  coal  and  various  other  materials,  that  they  have 
fallen  down  in  every  case  on  those  smaller  rivers  ?  Is  there  a  single 
instance  that  you  can  give,  notwithstanding  the  engineers'  reports 
are  filled  with  promises! 

Col.  Keller.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  hardly  qualified  to  an- 
swer.  Col.  Newcomer  is  the  man  that  should. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Is  that  all  that  you  care  to  say  on  this 
subject,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Keller.  Yes,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  I  can  say  much  more. 
I  may  have  failed  to  touch  on  several  things  that  the  committee  is 
interested  in. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
your  remarks,  and  you  can  go  over  them  and  extend  them. 

Mr.  Switzer.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  amplification  that 
you  think  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  us. 

Col.  Keller.  I  shall,  with  your  permission,  attach  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  on  the  "  Status  and  needs  of  inland  water  transporta- 
tion in  the  United  States,"  submitted  by  our  committee  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense. 

Status  and  Needs  of  Inland  Water  Transportation  in  the  United  States. 

SUMMARY. 

The  future  prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  our  ability  to  compete 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  Implies  reduction  of  all  costs  to  a  minimum. 
Some  costs  are,  of  course,  not  controllable,  others  may  be  modified  by  improve- 
ments of  processes.  Transportation  enters  into  the  cost  of  every  item  of 
civilized  life,  and  sometimes  it  enters  into  the  final  cost  several   times,  since 
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the  raw  material,  the  semifinished  product,  and  the  final  result  of  Industrial 
efforts  may  eacli  in  turn  be  curried  from  the  place  of  origin  to  intermediate 
localities  where  work  is  expended  upon  them. 

Ample  and  efficient  transportation  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
country  at  all  times  that  every  possible  agency  must  be  fully  and  properly 
utilized,  and  the  cost  must  be  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  the  attainment 
of  this  requisite.  Under  present  war  conditions  it  is  peremptory  that  imme- 
diate efforts  be  made  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  usefullness  of  every  means 
of  transportation.  To  this  en  J,  the  transportation  system  of  the  country, 
including  highway  transportation  by  horse  and  wagon,  motor  truck  transporta- 
tion upon  improved  roads,  carriage  by  electric  car,  transport  by  river,  by 
belt  railroads,  by  railroads,  and  by  lake  vessels  or  other  deep-draft  steamers 
must  be  considered  as  a  single  unit  consisting  of  these  various  parts,  all  of 
which  must  be  closely  joined  into  a  compact  whole  and  each  used  wherever  and 
whenever  the  general  good  will  be  served  by  the  resulting  economies.  If 
necessary,  the  competitive  system  must  be  controlled  and  regulated,  cooperation 
introduced,  and  such  steps  taken  as  will  best  serve  the  national  good.  Careful 
study  should  be  given  to  the  problem  and  the  peculiar  advantages  and  limita- 
tions of  each  means  of  transportation  ascertained  and  laid  down  as  clearly  as 
possible.  If,  for  example,  the  economical  radius  of  the  motor  truck  is  30  miles, 
such  service  should  in  general  be  limited  to  within  that  distance  of  the  point 
of  transfer,  and  similarly  with  the  other  agencies  of  transportation  mentioned. 

Efficiency  requires  that  the  economical  vehicle  or  agency  be  employed  and 
that,  as  the  public  eventually  pays  all  costs,  the  public  interest  is  so  affected 
that  the  mere  private  preference  or  advantage  of  individual  shippers  or  car- 
riers should  not  be  permitted  to  be  decisive,  as  is  now  the  case. 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  several  agencies  or  means  of  trans- 
portation should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  permitting  transfer  from  one  to 
another  to  be  made  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  in  deciding  whether  one 
agency  or  another  Is  to  be  employed  the  cost  of  the  necessary  transfer  and 
storage  should  be  carefully  considered. 

One  of  the  essential  elements  which  must  be  provided  is  a  system  of  proper 
storage  and  transfer  warehouses.  Economy  in  long  haul  transportation  neces- 
sitates large  carriers.  Collection  and  distribution  as  a  rule  are  most  economi- 
cally made  by  small  capacity  carriers.  Hence  the  necessity  for  provision  for 
storage  at  all  collecting  and  distributing  terminals. 

Where  inland  water  transportation  now  exists  with  proper  capital,  equip- 
ment, and  organization,  it  is  admittedly  economical  and  advantageous,  but  on 
many  of  our  inland  waterways  transportation  is  to-day  virtually  nonexistent, 
and  in  view  of  the  abnormal  market  situation  of  both  labor  and  materials,  it 
seems*  out  of  the  question  to  expect  private  capital  at  this  time  to  embark  in 
the  attempt  to  promote  their  use.  The  war  has  created  a  real  emergency, 
which  must  be  met  by  governmental  intervention  and  support.  Each  local 
situation  calls  for  special  treatment  and  the  measure  of  Government  help  to 
be  given  should  be  determined  for  each  separate  case  and  be  kept  at  the 
minimum  amount  needed  in  order  to  permit  useful  results  to  be  attained. 

We  need  the  establishment  of  proper  through  and  joint  rates  between  rail 
and  water  lines,  negotiable  bills  of  lading  for  such  joint  shipments,  goml 
water  terminals  with  efficient  mechanical  equipment  and  warehouses,  and  well 
planned  railroad  connections,  all  designed  to  allow  as  close  cooperation  between 
water  lines  and  railroads  as  between  the  railroads'  themselves. 

We  must  have  a  sufficient  number  of  carriers  built  to  operate  most  efficiently 
upon  the  particular  waterway  or  combination  of  waterways  on  which  they  are 
to  be  used.  Such  carriers  can  be  planned  only  after  careful  determination  of 
the  character  and  the  volume  of  the  traffic  to  be  served  and  the  conditions  of 
width,  depth,  and  straightness  of  the  channels  to  be  used. 

While  terminals  should  be  built  by  the  localities  and  public  control  over 
them  retained,  with  uniform  terminal  charges  held  as  low  as  possible,  the  car- 
riers should  as  a  rule  be  privately  owned,  built,  and  oj>erated.  Just  at  present 
it  may,  as  above  noted,  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  join  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  carriers.  This  abnormal  situation  should  eventually  disappear, 
and  then  private  and  local  interests  should  assume  entire  control  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Finally  the  whole  transportation  problem  requires,  relatively  speaking,  the 
ample  financial  resources,  the  careful  and  systematic  organization,  ami  the 
high  grade  of  ability  that  have  made  our  railroads  successful.     Moreover,   our 
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waterway  policy  should  be  decided  so  permanently  and  authoritatively  as  to 
remove  the  element  of  uncertainty  now  arising  from  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
appropriations  will  be  made  and  Improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  chan- 
nels continued. 

With  these  prerequisites  recognized  and  supplied,  inland  water  transporta- 
tion can  readily  be  relied  on  to  demonstrate  its  claim  to  be  considered  an  essen- 
tial  element  in  our  national  transportation  system. 

V 

DISCUSSION. 

If  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation  are  to  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  capacity, 
so  that  the  collection  and  distribution  system  upon  which  modern  commercial 
life  depends  shall  be  the  most  economical  possible,  all  means  of  transportation 
from  the  hand  truck  to  the  steam  railway  train  must  be  coordinated,  instead 
of  being  in  destructive  competition.  All  are  public  service  utilities,  and  Just 
as  a  sound  public  policy  has  demanded  that  gas,  water,  telephone,  and  street- 
car service  in  cities  should  be  regulated  monopolies  rather  than  independent 
competitors,  so  transportation  agencies  must  be  coordinated,  and  made  to  act 
together  for  the  general  good.  Each  transportation  agency  has  its  own  sphere 
of  economic  service.  To-day  this  is  only  in  a  measure  recognized.  The  result 
is  that  independent  carriers  fight  for  traffic,  and  that  victory  is  apt  to  lie  with 
that  one  which  has  the  best  organization  and  largest  capital,  irrespective  of  the 
ultimate  benefit  to  the  public. 

To  cure  this  state  of  affairs  radical  changes  must  be  made  in  our  methods 
and  even  in  accepted  ideas.  The  railroads  to-day  complain  that  their  earnings 
do  not  form  such  a  percentage  on  the  money  invested  as  to  permit  the  normal 
amount  of  betterments  and  renewals  to  be  made.  Higher  rates  are  demanded, 
and  doubtless  are  needed,  but  if  granted  they  should  be  gradually  adjusted  on 
the  basis  of  public  service  rendered,  founded  on  the  cost  of  such  service,  and  not 
by  arbitrary  charges.  Shipments  by  water  must  be  made  compulsory,  If  the 
public  good  so  demands ;  and  the  facilities  for  making  water  shipments  economi- 
cal and  the  service  convenient  must  be  provided.  An  entirely  new  field  of  effort 
must  be  exploited  in  the  full  utilization  of  electric  lines  and  of  auto-truck 
service. 

All  of  this  demands;  first,  intelligent  and  close  investigation;  second,  a  wise 
decision;  and  third,  firm  execution. 

The  subject  is  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  any  necessary  public  expendi- 
tures. 

Our  inland  waterways  have  been  greatly  improved  and  many  of  them  have 
channels  which  render  navigation  by  properly  designed  vessels — relatively 
cheap  and  simple.  In  some  localities  these  advantages  are  recognized  and 
utilized,  in  many  others  the  extent  of  utilization  falls  short  of  what  the  ex- 
perience with  water  transportation  shows  should  exist  if  ultimate  economy  and 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  general  public  are  to  be  attained.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  to  define  the  relation  of  inland  water  transportation 
to  other  agencies  and  to  indicate  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  bring  about 
such  use  of  the  inland  waterways  as  is  admittedly  desirable. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  problem  of  establish- 
ing upon  our  inland  waterways  a  practical  and  economical  system  of  trans- 
portation, it  seems  desirable  to  formulate  definitely  the  component  parts  indis- 
pensable to  any  system  of  transportation  adapted  to  modern  mehods  of  doing 
business.  From  such  a  description  it  will  be  possible  to  deduce  the  essential 
components  of  a  really  successful  water  transportation  scheme,  and  in  turn  to 
indicate  wherein  existing  conditions  present  obstacles  which  must  be  removed 
before  any  great  measure  of  success  may  be  expected. 

Assuming  that  its  origin  is  at  the  warehouse  or  factory,  the  steps  in  the 
process  of  transportation  are  as  follows:  (a)  Transfer  from  the  warehouse 
or  factory  to  the  main  carrier.  This  transfer  may  take  place  immediately  at 
the  door  of  the  warehouse,  or  industry  to  a  freight  car  on  a  siding  or  industrial 
track  or,  similarly,  in  the  case  of  a  waterside  location,  to  a  steamboat  or 
barge.  If  the  transfer  is  direct,  to  be  economical  it  must  be  performed  by 
devices  planned  to  opera  re  quickly  and  cheaply,  thereby  reducing  not  only 
the  direct  cost  but  losses  due  to  delays.  The  equipment  used  must,  of  course, 
be  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  commodity  to  be  handled.  Or  the  transfer 
may  be  less  direct  and  simple,  because  the  place  of  origin  of  the  shipment  is 
at  a  distance  from  the  nearest  point  at  which  the  main  carrier  may  be  reached. 
This  condition  results  In  a  truck  haul  to  the  main  carrier  and  usually  requires 
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transfer  through  a  receiving  freight  warehouse,  since  a  cargo  or  carload  of 
materials  must  be  accumulated  and  it  will  not  happen  generally  that  cars  or 
boats  will  be  available  at  precisely  the  moment  when  shipment  is  begun.  For 
less-than-carload  lots  the  freight  warehouse  or  receiving  station  is  always  an 
intermediate  link  in  the  transportation  chain.  Indirect  transfer  will  probably 
be  the  general  rule  in  water  transportation  systems  until  they  become  so 
numerous  and  so  dependable  and  economical  as  to  induce  industry  once  more 
to  locate  upon  our  water  fronts.  Wherever  indirect  transfer  prevails,  the 
trucking  system  must  be  effeciently  organized,  using  motor  trucks  for  long 
or  heavy  hauls,  and  the  warehouse  must  be  built  and  equipped  with  a  view 
to  ultimate  economy  in  unloading  and  storing  the  goods  and  in  finally  trans- 
ferring them  to  either  cars  or  boats.  There  are  also  numbers  of  locations 
where  the  service  of  public  belt  railroads  and  the  switches  or  main  lines  of 
railroads  can  be  utilized  to  haul  freight  in  carloads  or  less  from  the  ware- 
houses to  the  wharves  of  the  water  carrier.  (6)  The  next  step  is  trans- 
portation by  the  main  carrier. 

This  may  be  either  a  railroad  or  a  boat  or  barge.  In  the  general  case  the 
routing  will  contemplate  transfer;  (1)  to  a  connecting  railroad;  (2)  to  an 
ocean  carrier  at  the  seaboard;  (3)  to  an  inland  water  carrier.  Case  (1), 
for  ecenomy,  implies  intimate  union  between  two  rail  systems,  or  between  the 
water  carrier  and  its  rail  connection,  and  the  latter  in  turn  necessitates  the 
employment  of  suitably  planned  devices  for  effecting  economically  the  trans- 
fer from  the  water  carrier  to  the  railroad,  including  mechanism  for  removing 
cargo  from  the  boat  or  barge  and  usually  a  proper  warehouse  for  storage 
preliminary  to  loading  into  the  care  of  the  rail  connection.  Case  (2)  in- 
volves several  variations.  Thus  the  carrier,  whether  railroad  or  water  line, 
may  terminate  immediately  at  the  wharf  of  the  ocean  liner.  This  is  the 
most  economical  variation  and  transfer,  final  for  our  purpose,  then  takes  place 
either  directly  into  ocean  carrier  or  more  usually  into  a  warehouse.  The  wharf 
must  in  this  case  be  supplied  with  a  properly  planned  warehouse  and  with 
proper  cranes  or  other  machinery  for  unloading  from  cars  or  boats,  putting 
the  goods  into  the  warehouse,  or,  when  permissible,  direct  into  the  ocean- 
going steamer.  Sometimes,  however,  full  cargoes  for  an  ocean  carrier  can  not 
be  accumulated  nor  supplied  directly  from  the  inland  carriers  at  the  point 
where  she  must  lie.  This  variation  necessitates  lighterage  and  proper  fa- 
cilities for  removing  cargo  from  cars  or  boats  and  placing  it  on  lighters.  In 
this  variation,  also,  a  warehouse  may  intervene.  (3)  This  is  like  (1)  except 
when  the  carrier  is  a  boat,  and  in  this  case,  after  transport  by  initial  boat 
line,  transfer  takes  place  as  before,  either  through  a  warehouse  or  direct  to 
connecting  boat  line.  The  prerequisites  for  efficiency  have  been  indicated 
above,  (c)  After  transport  by  initial  carrier  delivery  may,  as  above  indi- 
cated, be  preceded  by  transfer  over  a  connecting  rail  or  water-line  or  delivery 
may  be  directed  to  consignee  at  destination  upon  the  line  of  the  initial  carrier. 
In  either  case,  rail  or  water  transportation  is  followed  by  the  processes  de- 
scribed under  («),  but  these  take  place  in  inverse  order. 

The  essentials  of  a  successful  transportation  system,  though  perhaps  repro- 
duced one  or  more  times,  are  comparatively  simple  and  may  be  summarized  as 
being  storehouse  space  for  distribution  and  collection,  proper  transfer  equip- 
ment, including  loading  and  unloading  devices,  and  motor  trucks,  and  belt  roads, 
good  transportation  facilities,  including  highways,  railroads  and  improved  water- 
ways, and  efficiently  designed  carriers,  whether  locomotives,  cars,  steamboats, 
towboats,  or  barges,  and  finally,  close  and  efficient  connections  with  and  be- 
tween the  various  classes  of  carriers.  These  prerequisites  are  so  closely  re- 
lated that,  without  them,  really  efficient  and  economical  transportation,  whether 
by  rail  or  water,  can  not  exist.  Even  where  these  essentials  are  furnished  under 
proper  plans,  for  greatest  efficiency  each  element  must  be  available  to  all  users 
upon  fair  terms.  In  addition,  for  successful  operation,  capital  must  be  avail- 
able in  amounts  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  each  enterprise,  a  proper 
organization  must  be  created,  and  the  stability  and  continuity  of  the  business 
must  be  reasonably  assured.  Above  all  dependable  service,  upon  which  com- 
mercial arrangements  may  safely  be  based,  must  be  furnished  and  maintained 
continuously. 

Under  proper  supervision  and  regulation,  theoretically,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  people  would  be  reduced  were  all  the  agencies  of  any  transporta- 
tion system  under  a  single  efficient  management.  Examples  of  the  e<*ononiy  re- 
sulting from  such  a  policy  can  be  cited  in  commercial  enterprises  in  our  own 
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country.    Unfortunately  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  profits  from  these 
economies  are  not  fairly  distributed. 

Existing  transportation  upon  our  inland  waterways  has  hitherto  suffered 
under  disadvantages  and  disabilities  many,  if  not  all,  of  which  must  be  reme- 
died before  these  waterways  will  be  able  to  make  that  contribution  toward 
the  ultimate  efficiency  of  our  national  business  of  which  they  are  really  ca- 
pable. These  difficulties  are  mentioned  and  briefly  discussed  in  the  paragraphs 
that  follow. 

The  waterway  policy  of  the  country  has  lacked  that  assurance  of  perma- 
nency and  stability  so  necessary  to  Interest  capital.  For  years  past  it  has 
been  the  recognized  but  intermittent  policy  of  the  Nation  to  improve  inland 
waterways  at  national  expense  and  to  render  them  available  for  general  use 
without  exaction  of  tolls,  fees,  or  charges  of  any  kind.  Many  waterways  have 
been  greatly  improved,  but  the  policy  has  always  been  more  or  less  criticized. 
Appropriations  have  not  always  been  regular  or  sufficient  and  they  have  fre- 
quently been  classed  as  "  pork-barrel  "  appropriations,  the  implication  being 
that  they  were  made  to  affect  local  sentiment  or  for  merely  local  benefit  and 
not  for  the  general  good.  While  the  work  of  improvement  has  continued,  at 
any  moment  it  appeared  liable  to  interruption,  and  therefore  sane  and  careful 
business  men  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  investments  in  water-transjiorta- 
tion  enterprises  whose  very  life  seemed  so  uncertain.  Thus  capital  has  never 
been  available  in  the  large  amounts  really  needed  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence not  only  have  proper  carriers  and  terminals  been  lacking,  but  the  high 
order  of  business  ability  and  organization  usually  accompanying  large  opera- 
tions and  absolutely  necessary  in  this  case,  has  also  been  absent.  On  many 
waterways  such  service  as  exists  is  now  given  by  individuals  of  comparatively 
limited  means  and  capacity,  and  the  service  is  often  not  such  as  to  inspire 
confidence  in  shippers  as  to  its  dependability. 

In  a  general  way,  it  has  been  shown  tha*  any  satisfactory  system  of  trans- 
portation, operating  in  a  large  way,  consists  of  these  principal  elements,  transfer 
facilities,  terminals,  roadways  and  carriers,  and  that  whether  the  actual  route 
is  principally  by  rail,  or  more  largely  by  water,  the  rail,  the  water,  and  the 
highway  are  essential  parts  of  the  system.  Unless  they  are  closely  coordinated 
and  connected,  with  complete  freedom  to  each  to  use  the  other  on  terms 
equally  fair,  our  transportation  system  fails  to  attain  its  highest  usefulness. 
A  further  deterrent  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  development  of  inland 
water  transportation  is  the  past  attitude  of  the  railways  toward  the  waterways, 
and  the  inequalities  of  existing  rail  rates. 

Until  the  passage  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912.  there  was  no  law  to 
compel  the  railroads  to  make  physical  connection  with  waterway  lines  and  to 
establish  with  them  through  or  Joint  rates.  On  the  contrary,  the  railroads 
were  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  attitude  they  might  deem  to  their  interest  toward 
water  carriers,  from  competing  ownership  to  a  refusal  to  recognize  them  at  all. 
As  railroads  were  extended  transportation  upon  inland  waters,  once  prosj>er- 
ous,  began  to  languish  and  has  finally  dwindled  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, but  rail  competition  is  still  active  and  frequently  takes  the  form  of 
unusually  prompt  car  service  at  points  with  water  competition  and  of  rates 
lower  than  for  the  same  service  to  interior  points.  The  actual  manifestations 
of  this  competition  are  best  seen  by  examination  of  the  appended  table  of 
rates  now  in  force.  The  table  shows,  side  by  side,  rates  from  river  points  to 
certain  terminal  points  lying  on  rivers  and  to  others  at  practically  the  same 
distance  but  lying  inland.  It  is  evident  that,  where  even  merely  possible  water 
competition  exists, 'the  rates  are  very  low,  whereas  in  the  contrary  case  they 
are  much  higher.  Just  so  long  as  the  railroads  are  permitted  to  carry  part 
of  their  traffic  without  the  average  of  profit  and  to  reimburse  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country  Just  so  long  will  the  waterways  have 
difficulty  In  carrying  their  Just  share  of  the  country's  traffic.  We  have  been 
informed,  that  in  some  cases  the  railroads  intend  now  to  raise  abnormally 
low  rates  which  are  based  upon  merely  possible,  and  not  actual,  water  com- 
petition, but  the  readjustment  so  far  appears  slow.  To  the  objection  that  rais- 
ing of  rail  rates  to  water  points  will  benefit  only  the  railroads,  the  reply  is 
that  if  rates  to  interior  points  are  unduly  high  they  should  be  reduced  and 
that,  moreover,  the  water  lines  may  be  expected  to  charge  rates  at  least  as 
low  as  the  present  nominally  competitive  railroad  rates,  since  otherwise  the 
waterway  will  probably  get  none  of  the  traffic  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
location  and  organization  of  our  mercantile  community. 
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An  example  of  these  water  competitive  rates  was  recently  brought  to  our 
notice  by  a  river  boat  line  and  inquiry  showed  that  the  rail  rate  on  lumber 
from  Arkansas  City,  where  water  competition  may  arise  to  Cairo,  111..  is 
about  two-thirds  the  rate  from  McGehee,  Ark.,  an  interior  point,  although 
traffic  from  Arkansas  City  to  Cairo  passes  through  McGehee.  Rail  rates  from 
the  lumber-producing  territory  in  the  vicinity  of  Arkansas  City  have  recently 
been  raised,  but  those  from  points  having  possible  water  competition  still 
remain  relatively  low.  Illustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

Except  as  a  last  resort,  at  present  shippers  will  not  use  the  waterways  unless 
water  carriers  can  offer  a  reasonable  differential  under  the  rail  rates,  thereby 
affording  a  sufficient  saving  in  cost  to  transportation  to  compensate  for  a  sup- 
posed difference  in  time  and  service,  and  a  proper  use  of  the  waterways  w'll 
not  be  made  until  this  requirement  is  met.  In  a  certain  case  the  rail  rate 
was  10  cents  per  hundred,  Arkansas  City  to  Cairo,  while  the  barge  rate  was 
6£  cents.  This  does  not.  however,  mean  a  saving  of  3$  cents  to  the  shipper, 
because  the  latter  pays  the  cost  of  transfer  to  cars  at  Cairo  and  may,  more- 
over, be  at  greater  expense  for  loading  to  barges  at  point  of  shipment,  since 
cars  are  usually  set  conveniently  and  a  wagon  haul  is  often  required  to  load 
the  barges. 

Until  railroads  operate  in  close  harmony  with  water  lines,  affording  them 
the  same  advantages  as  are  given  other  rail  lines,  the  water  carriers  will  for 
the  general  run  nf  business  remain  at  a  disadvantage.  For  example,  unless 
water  lines  are  parties  to  through  traffic  and  rates,  they  are  unable  to  issue 
through  bills  of  lading,  and  as  only  the  latter  are  bankable,  a  shipper  by  water 
is  obliged  to  carry  a  heavier  financial  burden  than  is  the  rail  shipper,  who,  at 
present,  can  secure  credit  at  the  banks  on  the  security  of  his  bills  of  lading. 
A  further  point  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  proper  adjustment  of  rela- 
tions between  rail  and  water  lines.  This  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  a 
steamboat  line  operating  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  and  endeavoring 
to  conduct  a  traffic  in  high-grade  freight.  This  company  found  it  impossible 
to  exist  on  earnings  derived  only  from  freight  originating  and  terminating  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  attempted  to  handle  traffic  to  and  from  inland  points 
and  therefore  requiring  a  rail  haul  in  addition  to  the  river  haul.  On  approach- 
ing connecting  railroads  and  asking  for  joint  and  through  rates,  these  rail- 
roads, despite  the  terms  of  section  11  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  1912,  refused 
to  join  in  rates.  Thereupon,  this  company,  on  July  18,  1916,  instituted  a  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (Docket  8709)  and,  on 
April  2,  1917,  the  commissiion  ordered  the  railroads  on  or  before  July  16,  1917. 
to  establish  joint  rates,  "  which  Khali  not  be  higher  than  the  contemporaneous 
rail  rates."  As  soon  as  the  decision  was  rendered,  the  navigation  company 
compiled  through  rates  but  the  railroads  declined  to  join  in  them,  because  the 
proposed  through  rates  were  lower  than  the  all-rail  rates  and  the  aforesaid 
order  of  the  commission  required  the  establishment  of  rates  "  no  higher  than  ,r 
the  prevailing  all-rail  rates,  from  which  the  roads  argued  that  they  need  not 
join  in  any  rates  lower  than  the  all-rail  rates.  This  contention  was  a  substan- 
tial denial  of  the  relief  sought  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the 
commission  in  Docket  No.  2226,  in  which  the  commission  maintained  that  if  the 
railroads  were  permitted  to  force  their  rates  on  the  water  lines,  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  "the  going  out  of  business  of  such  (navigation)  companies." 
Yet,  the  navigation  company  has  not  had  the  relief  it  desires  and  is  therefore 
to-day  still  unable  to  offer  the  inducements  needed  to  attract  traffic. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  earlier  case  is,  under  existing  methods  of  the 
commercial  world,  essential  to  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  inland  water 
transportation.  To  compensate  for  the  inconveniences  incident  to  employing 
a  hitherto  unfamiliar  agency,  and  to  offer  an  incentive  toward  incurring  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  adapting  current  commercial  practices  so  as  to  render 
the  waterway  better  available,  the  water  carrier  must  be  able  to  offer  a  through 
joint  rate  lower  than  the  existing  all-rail  rate,  but  any  reduction  authorized 
iioed  not  affect  the  railroad  which  is  party  to  the  joint  rate.  On  the  contrary* 
the  water  carrier  should  absorb  the  reduction,  and  in  the  particular  case  above 
described  was  anxious  to  do  so.  This  will  merely  require  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  shall  permanently  adopt  and  publicly  reiterate  the  prin~ 
ciples  of  its  decision  in  Case  2226.  This  course  will  certainly  help  water 
carriers  seeking  to  secure  traffic  to  and  from  inland  points  without  which, 
except  in  a  very  thickly  settled  country,  inland  water  lines  can  not  earn  a 
living.     It  should  be  added  that  section  11  {d)  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  gives 
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the  coniniissiion  authority  to  issue  orders  "  in  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
commission  of  its  own  motion." 

The  prosperous  water  traffic  which  to-day  exists  on  some  of  our  waterways, 
notably,  the  Hudson,  the  Monongahela  Iliver,  the  Ohio  River  coal  trade,  the 
Great  Lakes,  Long  Island  Sound,  in  the  face  of  rail  competition,  and  the  favor- 
able experiments  lately  made  on  some  of  the  western  rivers  not  yet  adequately 
improved,  not  to  mention  the  fear  of  such  traflic  reflected  in  the  lower  rail 
rates  existing  at  points  having  actual  or  possible  water  competition,  all  show 
the  economic  value  of  water  carriers.  This  fact  seems  so  well  established  as  to 
require  no  further  argument.  Properly  regarded,  all  means  of  transportation, 
wagons,  motor  trucks,  trolley  Hues,  belt  railroads,  railroads,  water  lines,  and 
ocean  lines  are  part  of  a  single  system  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  i*H>ple  in 
general  demands  that  they  be  so  treated,  and  that  wise  foresight  provide  that 
each  agency,  principal  or  subordinate,  be  permitted  to  contribute  its  part  most 
economically  and  efficiently  to  keep  transportation  costs  at  a  minimum.  This 
will  mean  cooperation  between  rail  and  water  lines  instead  of  the  unrestricted 
competition  which  has  hitherto  existed  and  which  has  been  detrimental  to  both 
water  and  rail  interests,  and  in  no  sense  constructive  or  progressive. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  we  shall  experience  competition  with  an  impover- 
ished Europe  and  we  must  plan  to  reduce  costs  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
This  means  that  we  must  act  now  and  not  rest  idly  to  be  stirred  to  activity  only 
when  the  emergency  is  actually  upon  us  and  our  business  at  the  mercy  of 
foreigners.  We  must  therefore  seek  to  establish  at  once  the  close  and  cordial 
relations  between  our  various  agencies  of  transsudation  that  will  produce  the 
lowest  possible  rates.  In  some  cases  this  policy  may  involve  a  redistribution  of 
traffic  and  a  loss  to  some  carriers.  This  must  be  accepted  as  inevitable,  but  the 
loss  resulting  should  be  merely  temporary.  If,  on  the  whole,  the  railroads  have 
all  the  business  they  can  readily  handle,  then  the  normal  growth  of  the  country 
tributary  to  waterways  should,  if  these  are  really  economical  routes,  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  enlargement  of  water  carrying  facilities  and  not  through  invest- 
ment of  new  capital  in  the  extension  of  railroads  or  the  increase  of  their  facili- 
ties. Eventually  cheap,  reliable,  and  efficient  transportation  upon  the  water- 
ways will  cause  their  valleys  to  improve  and  will  increase  their  business  and 
the  density  of  their  population.  This,  in  turn,  should  lead  to  greater  and  more 
valuable  business  for  the  railroads  in  the  same  region  and  the  effect  upon  the 
entire  country  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

At  present  the  Inland  waterways  are,  as  a  rule,  lacking  in  the  proper 
organization  of  their  facilities  of  all  kinds.  Originally  business  grew  up  ami 
was  located  on  the  banks  of  the  waterways.  When  the  railroads  superseded 
the  water  carriers,  and  partly  because  space  for  expansion  could  also  best  be 
obtained  by  removal,  business  withdrew  from  the  river  bank  or  at  any  rate 
readjusted  its  methods  so  as  to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  railroails.  In 
their  heyday  the  rivers  had  but  few  well  planned  and  economical  terminals. 
i.  e.,  what  is  now  understood  by  the  term  good  transfer  facilities,  including 
well  located,  conveniently  arranged  and  sufficiently  commodious  warehouses 
with  efficiently  planned  mechanical  appliances  for  making  the  actual  transfer 
from  boat  to  warehouse  or  vice  versa,  nor  did  the  boats  themselves  incorporate 
the  proper  arrangements  for  economical  loading  and  unloading,  collecting  and 
distributing.  To-day  proper  river  terminals,  suitably  connected  with  railroads 
and  adjusted  to  the  going  methods  of  business,  virtually  do  not  exist.  They 
must  be  supplied  and  as  they  should  serve  the  entire  community,  they  should 
not  be  owned  by  private  interests,  but  should  rather  be  constructed  and  operated 
by  the  towns  concerned.  It  should,  however,  be  stipulated  that  a  wise  policy 
demands  that  on  each  waterway  the  various  towns  shall  confer  with  a  view 
to  harmonizing  terminal  designs  with  the  character  of  the  business  to  be  trans- 
acted. This  in  turn  involves  the  need  of  ascertaining  as  closely  as  possible 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  traffic  that  will  probably  be  handled,  by  means 
of  a  careful  traffic  survey  by  component  men.  Charges  for  use  of  these  termi- 
nals should  be  alike  to  all  and  very  moderate. 

The  present  stiuatlon  as  to  water  carriers  is  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  the 
terminals.  Few  steamboats  and  barges  are  available  and  these  are  rarely  of  the 
best  type.  Towboats  and  barges  and  perhaps  self-propelled  barges  must  be 
provided  and  these  should  be  designed  with  full  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  business  to  be  served  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  terminals  at  which 
freight  is  to  be  delivered.  The  problem  of  water  transportation  is  one  that 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  view,  and  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  design  part  of  a 
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machine  indeiiendently  of  the  other  parts,  so  it  is  impossible  to  plan  the  water 
carriers  without  complete  knowledge  of  the  situation-  Including  the  charac- 
teristics and  limitations  of  the  stream  under  consideration.  Each  inland 
waterway  requires  special  treatment  in  this  regard. 

At  the  present  time,  the  cost  to  private  parties  of  constructing  boats  is  pro- 
hibitive, thus  making  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  interesting 
private  capital  in  inland  water  navigation,  partcularly  as  money  must  be 
furnished  in  large  amounts  and  the  venture  undertaken  with  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  need  for  ability  and  organization  of  a  high  order  to  develop  a 
neglected  but  essential  transport  facility.  Public  interest  in  inland  water 
transportation  is  hike-warm,  and  in  view  of  the  abnormal  cost  of  carriers  and 
of  their  operation,  and  the  risk  involved  in  the  attempt  to  establish  this  vir- 
tually untried  enterprise.  It  is  natural  that  the  community  be  reluctant.  In 
the  opinion  of  your  committee.  In  the  existing  circumstances,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  as  to  floating  equipment,  should  be  to  give  supl>ort,  either  by  the 
direct  construction  of  boats  and  barges  and  their  subsequent  charter  to  trust- 
worthy concerns,  or  by  enabling  materials  to  be  secured  promptly  and  cheaply 
by  such  dependable  concerns  as  are  shown  to  desire  to  build  their  own  fleets. 
The  amount  of  help  given  should  be  the  least  that  will  permit  needed  water 
transportation  enterprises  of  assured  character  promptly  to  be  initiated,  and 
any  investment  by  the  United  States  should  be  carefully  protected. 

The  provision  of  needed  facilities,  equipment  and  organization  will  take  time, 
money,  and  patience,  and  ability  of  a  high  order,  but  eventually  success  will 
amply  attend  properly  planned  efforts  to  make  more  adequate  and  Intelligent 
use  of  the  capabilities  of  our  inland  waterways. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Inasmuch  as  the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
Pocket  S700,  has  been  nullified  by  the  action  of  the  railroads  in  declining  to 
join  in  through  rates,  rail  and  water  which  are  lower  than  the  all  rail  rates,  and 
in  view  of  the  commission's  ruling  in  Docket  2226  the  commission  should  be 
requested  to  at  once  clarify  or  amplify  Its  ruling  In  the  Case  8709. 

2.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  other  national  govern- 
mental body  to  whom  may  be  delegated  the  rate  regulating  power  applicable 
to  inland  water  carriers,  shall  take  up  at  once  the  duty  of  regulating  rates 
throughout  the  system  of  waterways,  establishing  minimum  and  maximum 
rates  with  such  differentials  below  competitive  rail  rates  as  may  be  deemed 
equitable  and  necessary  to  permit  traffic  upon  inland  waterways  to  be  con- 
ducted with  reasonable  means,  and  under  rules  and  regulations  such  as  will  not 
impose  undue  expense  in  accounting,  filing  of  tariffs,  and  the  conduct  of  pro- 
ceedings before  the  commission  or  other  authorized  body. 

3.  That  this  committee  earnestly  indorses  the  provision  in  the  law  creating 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  for  the  coordination  of  all  the  transportation 
agencies  and  facilities  of  the  country,  and  trusts  that  efforts  to  this  end  will 
meet  with  eminent  success,  and  the  committee  pledges  its  support  and  coopera- 
tion. 

4.  In  view  of  the  peculiar  and  unusual  difficulty  of  building  water  equipment 
under  present  conditions,  the  committee  strongly  recommends  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Shipping  Board,  build  the  necessary  equipment  and 
lease  the  same  under  reasonable  terms,  with  option  of  purchase,  to  responsible 
private  parties.  It  is  understood  that  the  New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
St.  Louis  Merchants  Exchange  stand  ready  to  organize  and  invest  in  a  cor- 
poration which  would  lease  Government  equipment  for  service  upon  the 
lower  Mississippi  River.  It  is  the  understanding  of  this  committee  that  the 
New  York  State  Barge  Canal  authorities  are  desirous  of  securing  assistance 
in  placing  suitable  equipment  upon  the  State  canal,  for  national  uses  at 
present  and  for  general  use  later  upon  the  canal. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Mr.  Goltra,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOL  E.  F.  GOLTBA,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 

Mr.  Goltra.  In  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  matriculate 
as  a  chorus  singer  with  Col.  Keller  in  his  remarks  with  but  one  or 
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two  exceptions.  I  am  going  to  depart  for  a  moment  from  what  I 
had  prepared  to  say  to  you  and  plunge  right  into  the  matter  of 
the  reasons  why  this  commerce  has  disappeared  from  the  inland 
waterways.  I  think  I  know  why.  It  is  because  of  the  low  railroad 
rates.  We  American  people,  you  and  I  and  all  of  us,  have  been 
fooling  ourselves,  gentlemen,  and  the  fellow  that  fools  himself  I 
have  found  is  the  worst  fooled  fellow  after  all.  We  have  been  ham- 
mering at  these  railway  transportation  people. until  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rates  down  below  what  it  costs  the  carriers  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  only  thing  that  a  railroad  has  for  sale  is  transporta- 
tion. That  is  all  it  has  for  sale.  And  we  have  unwittingly  Wn 
driving  them  down  into  such  a  position,  getting  the  rates  so  low, 
that  here  with  this  great  sudden  revival  of  industrial  activity  due  to 
the  war,  we  find  that  their  credit  having  been  taken  away  from  them 
almost  entirely,  that  they  have  not  kept  up  the  improvements,  they 
have  not  provided  the  rolling  stock,  and  they  have  not  provided  the 
terminals,  and  they  have  not  double  tracked,  and  now  the  transpor- 
tation industry  of  the  railroads  is  just  about  paralyzed. 

Mr.  Frear.  Isn't  that  largely  brought  on  by  tfie  railroads  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  think,  Mr.  Frear,  that  the  beginning  of  it  was  due 
to  such  unwise  and  unthinking  railroad  people  as  expressed  the 
sentiment  "the  public  be  damned."  Then  we,  the  people,  started 
in  to  show  the  pioneer  railroad  men  who  had  been  successful  because 
rates  were  high,  and  had  arrogated  a  great  deal  of  importance  to 
themselves,  that  the  public  was  not  going  to  be  damned,  but  we  have 
gone  to  work  and  carried  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  public  is 
damned. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  To  what  extent  has  watered  stock  had  to  do  with 
bringing  about  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  don't  think  that  watered  stock  has  raised  or  low- 
ered the  rates  at  all. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  has  made  a  lot  of  difference  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  railroads  so  far  as  dividends  are  concerned  and  improve- 
ments. 
Mr.  Goltra.  No  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  when  we  passed  the  railway 
commission  bill  in  Wisconsin,  we  ascertained  from  one  of  the  ex- 
perts that  one  of  the  largest  railroads  in  our  State  wfas  making  25 
per  cent  on  the  business  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Goltra.  My  reply  to  that  is  that  I  have  found  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  the  worst  bookkeepers  in  the  world.  I  do  not  believe 
that  these  railroad  men  themselves  know  what  it  is  costing  them  to 
produce  transportation. 
Mr.  Frear.  These  were  experts  of  the  State  government. 
Mr.  Goltra.  I  would  like  to  state,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  not  a 
railroad  man.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter 
and  a  very  large  shipper.  If  any  one  in  America  desires  low  rates, 
certainly  I  am  he.  Therefore  I  &m  not  biased.  But  to  come  back 
to  the  long  discussion  which  you  were  just  having.  The  traffic  on 
Ae  inland  waterways,  geittlemfcn,  is  going  to  be  resumed  because 
Uncle  Sam  having  hold  of  the  railroads  is  now  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  thk  rates  and  with  thesfe  rates  being  raised  to  a  point 
where  they  will  be  sufficiently  adequate  to  pay  the  cost  of  producing 
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this  transportation  you  will  find  that  the  rivers  will  come  in.  The 
situation  has  gotten  so  bad  that  it  is  going  to  straighten  itself  out.  but 
we  are  going  to  wake  up  and  find  that  we  have  been  fooling  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Switzer.  The  railways  have  got  to  secure  an  immense  amount 
of  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir;  the  situation  of  the  railroad  plant  is  deplor- 
able. I  am  engaged, in  making  iron  and  steel.  I  am  simply  a  humble 
manufacturer  out  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  keep  going  on  account  of  transportation  conditions,  the 
condition  of  the  transportation  plant.  There  is,  gentlemen,  up  in  the 
northwest  country  a  very  large  deposit  of  oxide  of  iron,  iron  ore.  It 
is  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Lake  Superior,  the  greatest  known  de- 
posit of  iron  oxide  in  the  world.  The  amount  of  tonnage  is  tre- 
mendous, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  been  taking 
from  those  deposits  lately  at  the  rate  of  62,000,000  of  tons  in  a 
season,  it  has  made  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  reserves  up  there. 
Latterly  a  new  range  of  iron  ore  has  been  found,  known  as  the 
Cayuna  River.  That  is  located  south  of  the  Messaba  and  the 
Vermilion  Ranges,  and  just  north  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  between 
St.  Paul  and  Duluth.  The  tonnage  in  this  new  range  is  enormous. 
New  deposits  are  found  from  month  to  month.  Down  in  western 
Kentucky  there  is  a  very  large  deposit  of  coal  of  such  a  character  as 
makes  it  suitable  for  the  production  of  coke,  metallurgical  coke.  Be- 
tween these  two  deposits,  there  is  the  Mississippi  River,  practically 
connecting  them.  A  short  while  back  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  asked  me  if  I  would  not  undertake  to  revive 
the  iron  industry  at  St.  Louis.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  after  a 
long  investigation,  I  said  "yes."'  I  got  together  a  modest  company 
and  we  created  a  body  politic  known  as  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Iron  Co.  We  have  installed  a  blast  furnace  plant  at  South  St.  Louis 
on  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  properties  that  used  to  be  in  opera- 
tion there  in  the  davs  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain  iron  ore 
activities.  A  few  gentlemen  hold  a  deposit  of  ore  in  the  northeast 
county  of  Iowa.  I  was  one  of  those  and  it  was  my  intention  and  our 
intention  to  bring  that  iron  ore  down  to  St.  Louis  and  there  smelt  it 
with  coke  produced  from  the  Laclede  Gas.  Co.'s  plant  at  St.  Louis. 

We  have  been  doing  it  for  a  year.    I  very  soon  saw  that  there  was 
opportunity  for  great  development  at  St.  Louis  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  see  what  could  be  done  toward  cheapening  the  cost 
of  the  assembling  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  the  production 
of  carborated  iron  or  pig  iron  by  means  of  using  the  Mississippi 
River.    I  got  hold  of  Secretary  Baker,  got  him  out  to  St.  Louis,  took 
him  for  a  ride  on  the  Erastus  Wells  harbor  boat,  showed  him  the 
furnace  plant,  told  him  that  we  ought  to  bring  iron  ore  from  tlie 
northwest  country  down  the  Mississippi  River,  and  told  him  that  the 
Government  had  a  fleet  of  boats  that  they  were  using  for  improving 
the  river,  and  that  if  I  could  get  those  boats  would  undertake  to  make 
the  pioneer  trip  to  find  out  whether  the  river  could  be  used  in   its 
then  condition,  and,  secondly,  what  kind  of  a  flotilla  or  fleet  should 
be  produced  in  order  to  get  the  best  results. 

Through  the  foresight  and  the  assistance  of  Maj.  Gen.  Black,  'who 
entered  most  heartily  into  the  plan,  I  was  enabled  to  get  the  fleet, 
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and  on  a  bright  July  day  started  north  from  St.  Louis  with  six  steel 
barges,  160  feet  long  by  36  feet  wide,  and  a  steamer  from  the  lower 
river,  the  Nokomis^  of  some  700  horsepower.  The  amount  of  tonnage 
on  the  barges  was  something  under  4,000  tons.  Gen.  Black  had  given 
me  the  very  best  that  he  had  and  we  went  through  to  St.  Paul  without 
any  physical  difficulty  whatsoever,  with  no  delay  whatsoever  except 
when  we  got  to  the  rapids,  when  we  had  to  hunt  around  for  an  old 
pilot,  the  last  of  the  rapid  pilots,  that  was  left. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  In  July.  We  were  held  up  there  about  two  days.  I 
believe  it  was  explained  to  me  he  had  gone  on  a  fishing  trip.  But 
they  found  him  and  we  went  on  through  and  arrived  at  St.  Paul, 
and  as  compared  with  the  railroad  rate,  made  money  in  the  opera- 
tion, and  made  money  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fleet  was 
about  50  per  cent  efficient  to  what  it  should  have  been  and  what,  if 
the  Government  turns  over  this  new  fleet  to  me,  will  be. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  make  the  trip? 

Mr.  Goltra.    Thirteen  days. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  long  does  it  take  the  average  train  to  make  that 
trip,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  About  six  or  eight  weeks  as  it  ordinarily  runs.  If 
the  freight  was  a  through  freight  it  could  run  on  passenger  schedule 
but  of  course  they  never  do. 

We  got  to  St.  Paul,  gentlemen,  and  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  being  very 
much  interested,  had  agreed  that  they  would  have  the  necessary  un- 
loading facilities  on  hand.  Instead  of  having  them  on  hand  there 
had  been  difficulties  which  probably  it  would  be  better  not  to  mention 
since  this  is  going  into  the  record.  We  stayed  at  St.  Paul  for  about 
a  month.  We  finally  got  the  coal  on  shore.  It  had  been  intended 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,'  but  the  city  of  St.  Paul  began  to 
see  that  there  was  going  to  be  difficulty  in  getting  coal,  and  that  coal 
was  to  be  about  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  country  and  they 
commandeered  the  coal  so  that  to-day  the  city  of  St.  Paul  as  to  all 
of  its  municipal  buildings  is  being  heated  and  lighted  by  the  coal 
taken  up  on  that  pioneer  voyage  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Fortunate 
St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Did  the  coal  come  from  Kentucky  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  From  southern  Illinois,  just  above  the  Kentucky 
fields,  steam  coal  not  cooking  coal. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  arranged  for  the  ore  to  come  down  from  the 
range,  and  it  was  promptly  loaded  on  the  barges.  I  had  gotten  to 
St.  Paul  and  noticed  that  the  water  was  extremely  low  in  the  river, 
and  upon  inquiry  found  that  the  farmers  up  above  Minneapolis  and  on 
toward  the  impounding  reservoir  requested  that  those  flood  waters 
be  not  permitted  to  come  down  as  they  wished  to  cut  the  wild  hay 
that  grows  in  those  stretches  where  the  water  runs  over  going  into 
the  channel,  and  notwithstanding  that  condition  and  being  under 
bond  to  Uncle  Sam  to  return  that  fleet  to  St.  Louis,  we  started  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  Loaded? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Loaded.  We  had  not  gone  far  when  the  Nokarrus^ 
the  lower  river  steamer,  the  only  thing  that  Gen.  Black  could  let  me 
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have  that  had  any  power  to  it,  began  to  buck.  We  touched  all  of  the 
crossings  from  St.  jPaul  to  St.  Louis.  We  did  not  miss  a  one.  The 
barges  we  had  no  difficulty  with.  We  could  lighten  the  barges  to 
accommodate  the  situation  which  was  to  four  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  did  the  Nokomis  draw? 

Mr.  Goltra.  She  drew  between  5  and  6  feet.  After  struggling 
with  the  Nokomis  to  the  extent  of  taking  everything  off  of  her  except 
as  the  captain  expressed  it,  the  cook  and  the  paint,  we  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  her  down  to  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
and  when  we  got  to  Alton  the  barges  were  there  awaiting  us  and  we 
hooked  up  and  came  into  St.  Louis,  having  no  difficulty  from  that 
time  on.  The  financial  result  being  that  all  the  money  that  had  been 
made  in  going  up  the  stream  was  lost  in  getting  the  Nokomis  back 
to  deep  water,  and  about  $10,000  besides.  That  is  what  it  cost  to 
get  the  boat  down. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  cargo  brought  back? 

Mr.  Goltra.  The  cargo  brought  back  was  some  4,200  tons  of  iron 
ore  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  did  it  take? 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  can't  recall  the  number  of  days,  but  I  guess  we  were 
about  six  or  eight  weeks  in  getting  the  Nokomis  back  again. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  lay  especial  emphasis  on  this  one  point. 
The  trouble  was'  due  to  the  depth  of  water  which  the  Nokomis 
drew.  That  is  proven  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Col.  Keller  here  and 
Secretary  Redfield,  seeing  the  situation,  with  the  deep-water  boat, 
took  hold  with  their  shallow-water  boats,  drawing  3£  to  4  feet,  and 
simply  moved  the  barges  down,  and  the  barges,  as  I  said,  were  down 
there  waiting  for  us  to  get  the  Nokomis  there.  The  river  in  the 
meanwhile,  gentlemen,  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  stage  in  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  lower  than  anv  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  vallev  ever 
recall  its  having  been.  We  came  down,  I  repeat,  over  that  675 
miles  with  the  lowest  stage  of  water  that  there  ever  has  been  in  the 
river,  so  far  as  history  tells  us,  with  no  difficulty,  comparatively 
speaking,  with  our  load — the  barges  were  loaded — but  wTith  all  kinds 
of  difficulty  with  the  deep-water  boat.  In  other  words,  it  was  clear 
that  a  deep-water  boat  was  not  a  proper  boat  for  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi in  the  low-water  months  of  the  year,  and  certainly  not  the 
proper  boat  when  the  river  is  lower  than  it  was  ever  known  to  have 
been  before. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  way  of  parenthesis,  the  St,  Pauh  the  largest  boat 
of  the  Streckfuss  line,  draws  3 J  feet,  and  loaded  about  a  foot  more, 
as  compared  with  the  Nokomis, 

Mr.  Goltra.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  extremely  fortunate,  I  hope 
ultimately,  for  my  pocketbook,  but  it  was  not  fortunate  for  my 
pocketbook  at  that  time,  because  I  was  toting  the  loss  financially. 
But  it  is  very  fortunate  that  this  trip  was  made  at  a  time  when 
that  river  was  lower  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Why?  Because 
it  showed  all  of  us  just  exactly  what  we  wanted  to  build  in  order  to 
be  able  to  operate  at  any  stage  of  water  on  that  river.  It  was  a 
very  fortunate  thing  that  it  was  as  it  was. 

(Thereupon  at  1.10  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committer  took  a  recess  until 
3  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  acting 
chairman  (Hon.  Charles  F.  Booher)  presiding. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Mr.  Booher).  We  will  proceed  with  the 
hearing,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  stilted  mv  name  as  Edward  F.  Goltra.  of  St.  Louis, 
and  stated  that  I  am  a  manufacturer. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Yes;  you  stated  that;  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  should  state,  gentlemen,  that  notwithstanding  the 
difficulty  which  we  were  experiencing  in  getting  the  Xekomi**  the 
deep-water  lower  river  boat,  back  to  St.  Louis  at  the  request  of  the 
War  Department,  they  beginning  to  get  short  of  coal  at  Rock  Island 
and  not  knowing  what  was  going  to  happen,  asked  me  to  undertake 
to  get  that  coal  up  the  river.  I  undertook  it,  and  we  started  north 
with  six  of  the  big  steel  barges  and  the  steamer  Sachem — the  Govern- 
ment steamer  Sachem,  which  was  a  counterpart  in  every  respect  of 
the  Xekorrus,  which  we  were  having  such  great  difficulty  in  getting 
back  to  St.  Louis.  We  put  aboard  soni"  four  thousand  and  some 
hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  and  proceeded  up  the  river  until  we  get 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  where  it  enters  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  immediately  the  Sachem  began  to  experience  the  same 
troubles  that  the  Xckorrois  was  experiencing  coming  down.  I  was  in 
Washington  at  the  time,  and  it  being  reported  to  me  that  they  could 
not  get  up  the  river  with  this  deep-water  boat  I  instructed  them  to  get 
word  to  the  captain  in  charge  of  the  flotilla  that  he  turn  back  and  see  if 
he  couldn't  go  up  the  Illinois  River,  so  that  we  could  deliver  the  coal 
at  the  Hennepin  Canal.  That  was  done,  and  he  went  up  the  Illinois 
River  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  far  up?    About  how  many  miles ( 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  should  say  from  St.  Louis  to  Peoria  is  about  200 
miles. 

Mr.  Switzer.  LTp  the  Illinois  Kiver  i 

Mr.  Goltra.  Up  the  Illinois  River.  We  went  up  without  any  diffi- 
culty and  delivered  the  coal  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Ilennepin  Canal  to 
smaller  barges  suitable  for  going  through  the  canal  to  Rock  Island, 
and  by  that  means  furnished  the  arsenal  and  the  Government  require- 
ments with  coal  for  the  winter  at  Rock  Island.  So  much  for  the 
pioneer  movements. 

I  would  state,  gentlemen,  that  this  was  done  on  a  commercial-sized 
basis.  I  call  it  to  your  attention  again  that  what  I  was  endeavoring 
to  do  was  twofold :  First,  to  find  out  whether  the  river  was  in  a  con- 
dition that  made  it  and  rendered  it  navigable  now,  and,  second,  the 
trip  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  just  exactly  what  was 
the  kind  of  vessel  or  vessels  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Both  of 
the  objects  sought  were  accomplished.  To  my  surprise,  gentlemen, 
the  condition  of  the  river  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  was  very  much 
better  than  I  had  any  idea.  I  was  like  a  great  many — in  fact,  like 
the  people  of  St.  Paul,  who  thought  that  I  would  never  get  through 
with  that  enormous  fleet. 

I  questioned  whether  I  would  be  able  to  come  up,  and  I  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  good  condition  of  that  river.  Im- 
provements that  were  put  in  over  22  years  ago  still  remain  intact  in 
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that  river,  and  in  only  one  place  in  the  entire  stretch  did  I  find  the 
revetment  rock  was  out  of  place  and  had  been  undermined  by  the 
action  of  the  stream.  From  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
the  river  is  very  good.  There  is  no  trouble  to  navigate  it  at  any 
season  of  the  year  when  the  ice,  of  course,  does  not  obtain.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  to  Keokuk  and  the  Keokuk  Dam  there 
are  stretches  where  a  little  work  wants  to  be  done,  such  as  raising 
the  dams  to  a  greater  height  than  what  they  are  now ;  also  the  closing 
of  what  they  call  the  chutes,  where  the  river  will  run  around  an 
island — the  closing  of  a  chute  to  make  the  water  go  through  the  main 
channel  of  the  way. 

From  Keokuk  to  Rock  Island  the  river  is  in  very  good  shape. 
From  Keokuk  Lake,  caused  by  the  dam  that  has  been  built  then*, 
you  have  an  ideal  waterway  for  about  50  miles;  more  water  than  is 
needed.  At  Rock  Island,  as  you  know,  improvements  are  under  way 
on  the  rapids,  through  which,  when  they  shall  have  been  completed, 
will  undoubtedly  mane  that  a  very  easy  proposition  to  navigate  with 
barges.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  going  over  those  rapids  as  they  are, 
but  they  will  be  very  much  better  when  this  improvement  is  finished 
which  is  now  under  way;  and  that  improvement  should  be  pushed 
and  carried  out  to  its  ultimate  completion  as  planned. 

Mr,  Kennedy.  Where  did  you  find  the  worst  reach  of  river? 

Mr.  Goltra.  The  worst  stretch  of  the  river,  I  should  say,  was  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River  to  Keokuk.  The  river  spreads  out 
there  and  the  dams  that  have  been  put  in  were  all  right  for  the 
scheme  as  outlined  at  that  time,  but  they  are  not  high  enough  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  mean  by  that  the  wing  dam? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes.  sir.  They  simply  want  to  be  raised.  They  are 
not  expensive. 

From  Keokuk  to  the  head  of  Lake  Peppin  the  river  was  very  good. 
At  the  head  of  Lake  Peppin  the  muck  that  has  gradually  sifted  in 
there  makes  it  advisable  that  a  large  and  powerful  dredge  should  be 
put  in  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  out  that  muck  and  throwing  it 
up  on  the  banks.  It  is  very  valuable  soil  that  is  there  in  the  river 
at  the  head  of  the  lake.  From  Lake  Peppin  to  Hastings  the  river 
gets  a  little  narrow,  but  it  is  a  splendid  river.  I  was  astonished  to 
see  these  improvements  put  in  years  and  years  ago  still  there  doing 
duty.  From  Hastings,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  River — from 
Hastings  to  St.  Paul  the  river  has  been  wonderfully  improved;  and, 
generally  speaking,  gentlemen,  the  only  thing  that  in  my  judgment 
should  be  done  is  the  raising  of  these  dams  and  the  closing  of  the 
chutes  in  order  to  insure  a  very  bargable  river. 

While  making  the  trip,  in  order  that  we  should  get  something 
generally  that  was  worth  while,  I  sent  for  and  received  the  map  ox 
the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  junction 
of  the  Missouri  River,  and  as  we  went  over  the  stream  we  jotted 
down  each  place  where  the  dam  should  be  raised  or  a  chute  should 
be  closed,  and  I  have  before  me  the  charts,  and  the  Engineering 
Corps,  furnished  with  the  necessary  funds,  which  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  able  to  state  would  not  be  large,  would  be  able  to  start  in  at 
once  and  do  their  work  quickly,  and,  as  I  said  before,  from  the 
mechanical  standpoint,  easily. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  you  understand,  of  course,  that  we  make   a 
lump-sum  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  from  the 
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mouth  to  St  Paul,  and  the  engineers  are  supposed  to  use  that  where 
it  is  most  needed  for  the  needs  of  the  navigation,  and  to  prosecute 
the 6- foot  channel,  which  is  the  ultimate  object  to  be  reached? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir;  I  realize  that  the  6-foot  channel  is  the  ulti- 
mate channel  at  a  zero  stage  of  water ;  that  is  ample  water  to  do  a 
tremendous  business.  I  can  also  state,  gentlemen,  that  considering 
the  tools  and  implements  which  the  Engineering  Corps  have  had 
to  work  with  and  the  appropriations  which  they  have  had  they 
certainly  have  done  a  wonderful  piece  of  work. 

An  old  man,  one  evening,  as  we  were  going  along  the  stream,  asked 
if  he  could  not  come  aboard.  He  came  out  on  a  launch  and  said 
that  he  desired  to  make  the  trip  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  he  in  the 
early  days  had  come  out  there  on  the  river  and  when  they  reached 
that  point  they  had  to  transfer,  as  the  boat,  coming  up  from  below, 
was  unable  to  go  beyond  that  point  because  of  the  stage  of  the  water 
at  that  particular  stretch  of  the  river.  I  recall  that  he  stayed  with 
lis  and  in  the  morning  as  we  were  approaching  the  place  he  pointed 
it  out  to  me  and  he  said,  "  Would  you  have  the  captain  instruct  the 
leadman  to  take  soundings  at  this  place ;  I  am  curious  to  see  what  is 
here?"  When  we  got  to  the  spot  the  leadmen  went  to  the  outer 
barges,  clear  forward  on  either  side,  and  they  called  out  the  stage 
of  water,  and  the  best  evidence  as  to  whether  your  Engineering  Corps 
have  done  well  or  not  can  be  expressed  and  stated  by  simply  saying 
that  as  we  went  over  the  place  the  leadmen  all  through  that  stretch 
called  out  "  Mark  Twain,  and  "A  quarter  less  Twain,"  all  over  it. 
That  was  the  proof  of  the  work  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  question  is  not  alone  the  river's  possibilities,  but 
are  we  utilizing  them  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  now,  Mr. 
Congressman — I  am  telling  you  gentlemen  what  I  found  from 
personal  observation  by  going  aboard  and  staying  with  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  live  on  the  river.  My  thought  is 
this:  We  are  anxious  to  get  at  the  facts,  but  the  question  of  utiliza- 
tion is  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  him  proceed,  and  follow  with  that. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  have  not  been  on  the  river,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  proceed  in  his  own  way. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Let  him  proceed  and  be  heard  fully,  and 
you  can  then  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  discussion,  but  I  think  it  is 
going  to  be  too  long  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  discussion  of  what 
the  engineers  are  doing.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  any  lack  of  courtesy  for 
the  gentleman  addressing  the  committee,  but  we  have  several  gentle- 
men here  to  be  heard,  and  it  is  going  to  make  the  discussion  very 
long  without  getting  to  the  main  question. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  don't  like  the  idea  that  I  am  entirely  ignored.  I 
am  not  so  particular,  of  course,  but  I  don't  want  any  particular  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  committee  and  say  because 
he  has  been  at  a  certain  place  we  shouldn't  have  a  description  of  the 
river.  I  was  interested  in  his  description  of  the  river.  I  would  like 
to  hear  his  description. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Yes ;  go  on,  Colonel. 

Mr.  Goltra.  The  object  in  making  the  observation  which  I  have, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  seems  important  to  me  at  this  time, 
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because  of  the  fact  that  had  I  found  the  river  in  a  condition  that  I 
could  not  operate  I  would  not  be  here  talking  to  you  right  now ;  but 
as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  I  have  contributed  my  portion  to  putting 
the  river  in  the  condition  that  it  is  now  and  as  I  have  found  it  to 
be,  and  I  want  to  say  that  that  $30,000,000,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
has  been  very  well  expended.  I  am  very  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  my  statement.  Xow,  as  regards  the  traffic.  That  gets  down  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goltra.  The  commodities  exist  in  as  great  a  quantity,  and 
which  are  required  to  be  exchanged,  as  in  any  other  spot,  I  guess,  in 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  a  large  statement,  but  I  am  prepared  to 
show  its  correctness.  One  little  thing  which  I  should  touch  upon — 
should  take  the  time  to  do — do  you  realize,  gentlemen,  that  if  we 
should  get  into  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  where  our  most  serious 
trouble  would  arise?  It  would  be  with  the  very  thing  which  we 
need  most,  which  is  iron  and  steel.  Should  we  get  into  a  conflict  (it 
would  be  probably  within  a  week's  time)  these  commodities  would 
be  shut  on  from  us.  We  are  now  bringing  down  every  bit  of  our 
iron  ore  through  the  Soo  Canal.  I  say,  every  bit ;  not  every  bit,  but 
09  per  cent  of  it.  That  is  right  along  alien  territory,  and  an  aeroplane 
and  bomb  could  put  us  out  of  business  in  a  very  short  time,  and  I 
pointed  out  lo  the  Secretary  of  War  when  he  came  out  and  went  over 
the  river  with  me  that  it  was  very  material  to  the  American  people 
that  we  procure  a  new  water  route  down  to  and  into  the  central  part 
of  the  country. 

The  traffic  which  I  have  in  mind,  gentlemen,  is  just  one  thin**:  To 
take  coal  which  is  at  one  end  of  this  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
and  carry  it  to  the  north  whore  there  is  no  coal  and  where  there  is 
a  consumption  of  over  2*2,000,000  tons  a  year  now  (and  there  did  not 
use  to  be  any),  and  then  take  the  iron  ore  which  is  up  there  in  great 
quantities  ami  which  they  have  no  fuel  to  smelt  and  take  it  down  to 
where  the  fuel  exists.     I  suppose  nothing  else,  with  this  exception, 
that  in  the  winter  months,  of  which  there  are  four  that  you  can  not 
operate  in  the  upper  river,  I  propose  to  operate  this  fleet,  in   the 
lower  river:  and  there,  again,  is  tremendous  traffic  offering.     The 
enormous  deposits  of  fuel  oil  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  clear  down 
to  Tampico  will  furnish  the  commodity  coming  north.    In  our  own 
industry  at  St.  Louis  we  burn  about  125,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  alone  a 
year.    We  want  to  get  that  cheap  oil  down  there  to  St.  Louis.    And 
there,  again,  arc  these  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  of  coal    for 
tidewater,  and  we  want  to  take  that.    Consequently,  I  recommended 
to  the  War  Department  that  these  barges  be  so  constructed  that  they 
would  carry  three  things — coal,  iron  ore,  and  oil — and  they  are  so 
designed. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Colonel,  where  docs  the  oil  come  from  that  you  use 
now  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  From  Oklahoma  by  rail. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  suppose  you  would  figure  on  getting  your   ore 
down  during  the  navigable  weather? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  And  bringing  the  oil  up  during  the  wintertime  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  And  bringing  the  oil  up  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  this  fleet  be  able  to  supply  you  with  ore? 
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Mr.  Goltra.  This  fleet  has  a  capacity  of  72,000  tons  on  one  move- 
ment, and  the  experience  which  we  have  had  in  taking  up  the  big 
fleet,  which  voyage  I  have  described  here,  shows  us  positively — not 
questionably,  but  positively — that  we  can  with  this  new  fleet  make 
two  trips  a  month  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  quantity  are  you  using  in  your  establish- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  We  are  using  there  now  about  175,000  tons  of  ore  in 
the  first  furnace  that  was  put  up. 

Mr.  SwrrzEK.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Goltra.  That  is  the  12  months.  We  have  under  plan  addi- 
tional furnaces  which,  with  the  one  that  we  expect  to  be  able  to  get 
the  materials  to  construct  soon,  would  require  380,000  tons  additional 
of  ore  to  satisf v  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  this  fleet  will  supply  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  This  fleet  will  supply  our  plant. 

Again  as  to  the  traffic.     Right  here  in  this  room   now  are  two 

?entiemen  who  have  followed  me  all  the  way  down  here  from  Iowa. 
hey  have  the  public  utilities  out  there,  and  the  most  important  thing 
to  them  is  coal,  and  they  are  following  me  to  see  to  it,  as  I  understand 
it— and  they  can  correct  me  if  I  do  not  speak  correctly — that  they 
get  in  first  on  coal  to  be  delivered  to  them  at  Muscatine.  Iowa,  and 
they  want  200,000  tons.  I  believe  I  speak  correctly,  do  I  not,  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Dows?. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dows.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goltra.  So,  so  far  as  the  traffic  is  concerned,  gentlemen,  it  is 
comparable  to  only  one  place,  and  that  is  the  Soo  ('anal,  which  has 
more  traffic  for  a  waterway  than  any  other  place  on  the  planet. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  am  from  Ohio.  Our  ore  comes  to  Toledo,  and 
from  Toledo  it  goes  out  practically  250  miles  to  where  it  is  used  and 
consumed  at  8  or  10  pig-iron  furnaces;  it  comes  from  up  in  northern 
Michigan,  and  we,  in  turn,  send  a  good  deal  of  coal  back. 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  all  that  has  to  be  transferred  at  Toledo  from 
the  vessel  to  the  rail. 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  Duluth,  also.  * 

Mr.  Switzer.  Yes ;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  think  your  proposition 
is  feasible.  But  I  am  interested,  though,  with  you  as  when  this  plan 
is  to  be  in  operation.  Can  you  have  facilities  to  construct  these 
barges  soon  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Well,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  have  had  the  angles  and 
plates  and  shapes  already  set  aside;  I  believe  they  are  now  rolled  and, 
as  the  colonel  stated  this  morning,  I  believe  the  funds  are  now  set 
aside,  and  it  is  a  question  of  getting  men  more  than  any  other  question, 
and  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Army ,  to  whom  the  matter  of  the 
materialization  of  the  fleet  has  been  delegated,  to  let  to  people  up 
and  down  the  river,  who  have  boat-building  facilities,  different  parts 
so  that  we  will  have  the  barges  along  about  July  of  this  present  year; 
the  steamers,  I  don't  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  have  them  in 
existence  until  the  year  following. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Just  one  more  question:  Mr.  Keller  stated  that  the 
steamers  would  cost  about  $300,000.  I  don't  believe  he  stated  what 
the  barges  would  cost ;  do  you  know  ? 
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Mr.  Goltra.  I  think  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  Apiece? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Apiece.  They  will  cost  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
they  would  have  cost  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  will  be  the  total  'i 

Mr.  Goltra.  $3,360,000 ;  that  is  the  amount  set  aside. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  this  particular  purpose? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  any  other  contracts  being  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am  speaking  about  this  thing 
because,  with  this  thing  a  success,  you  will  see  a  great  many  boats 
on  that  river,  eventually. 

Mr.  Osborne.  This  furnace,  vou  sav  you  have,  has  a  capacitv  of 
175,000  tons? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  And  you  are  putting  in  facilities  for 

Mr.  Goltra.  Approximately  550  tons  a  day,  which  requires  1,100 
tons  of  ore,  as  it  requires  2  tons  of  ore  to  make  1  ton  of  pig  iron. 
So  we  would  require  an  addition  to  the  175,000-ton  furnace,  which 
is  now  in  blast. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Making  something  more  than  500,000  tons? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  And  they  want  200,000  tons? 

Mr.  Goltra.  These  gentlemen  are  talking  x>f  trying  to  get  me  to 
deliver  200,000  tons  at  Muscatine.  In  addition  to  that,  gentlemen, 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad — in  fact,  all  the  railroads  up  North 
are  now  very  much  interested,  and  they  desire — in  fact,  we  have  a 
tentative  plan  that  thev  take  on  500,000  tons  for  themselves  alone. 
The  amount  of  the  traffic  is  simply  enormous. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  do  you  account  for  it,  Colonel,  that  there  is  not 
a  single  ton  of  coal  or  ore  carried  on  this  river  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Goltra.  The  3-mill  per  mile  rate  on  the  Burlington  Railroad 
explains  it  more  than  anything  olse ;  in  that  connection — it  is  digress- 
ing a  little  bit 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Goltra.  You  can  have  any  man,  especially  Mr.  Clifford 
Thorne,  of  your  State,  Mr.  Smith,  come  up  and  point  to  the  Bur- 
lington Railroad  and  the  dividends  they  are  making.  The  reason, 
gentlemen,  they  are  making  the  dividends  there  is  because  the  people 
who  put  their  good,  hard-earned  money  in  in  the  past  to  build  the 
various  parts  of  this  system  of  road,  and  they  failed  and  were  sold 
at  25  or  30  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  they  finally  were  put  in  the  whole 
Burlington  system,  and  that  particular  system  has  as  a  result  an 
issuance  of  paper  so  low  per  mile — on  the  Burlington  svstem — that 
the  rates  which  obtain  are  sufficient  to  make  a  very  handsome  profit 
and  return  on  that,  but  don't  you  see  confiscation  was  going  on*.  It 
was  not  fair ;  it  was  not  honest.  If  the  Burlington  system  had  the 
paper  issued  against  it  at  what  it  has  cost  to  materialize  the  system, 
it  might  be  talking  now  about  going  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  are  one  or  two  other  railroads  in  Illinois  that 
have  a  history. 

Mr.  Goltra.  That  is  very  true;  but,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  gen* 
tlemen,  we  have  certainly  been  fooling  ourselves. 
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I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  about  this  fleet.    Had  I  had,  when  we 

started  down  the  river,  with  the  water  lower  than  ever  known  in 

history,  this  fleet  which  they  are  about  to  build  for  me,  we  would 

have  come  down  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis  in  about  six  days'  time. 

There  is  no  question  about  it  at  all,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  tell  you 

why.    It  is  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C.  '  These  four  steamers  are  going  to 

draw  3  feet  of  water  when  they  have  30  hours  steaming  radius  of  coal 

aboard.    It  is  about  so  much  water  [indicating],  and  when  they  are 

loaded  down  to  4  feet  they  will  go  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  and 

back  again  and  carry  their  own  coal  with  them  and  draw  only  4  feet 

of  water.    They  are  spread  out  and  are  built  for  the  kind  of  a  river 

that  we  found,  and  put  up  the  money  to  find,  would  be  a  success; 

that  is  all.    If  I  was  going  to  take  this  new  fleet  and  start  up  Mau- 

risterre  Creek  in  Illinois,  which  runs  through  Morgan  County,  where 

I  was  born,  I  know  I  would  have  the  same  trouble  that  I  had  with 

this  boat  drawing  upward  of  6  feet  of  water  and  only  about  4  feet  of 

water  to  float  it  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  there  is  no  such  boat  in  existence  to-day. 

Mr.  Goltra.  There  is  no  such  boat  in  existence  today.     Reverting 

again,  Mr.  Frear,  to  the  Army  engineers,  they  have  been  going  along 

in  one  way  and  another  improving  that  river  and  they  have  gotten 

it  to  that  degree  of  improvement  and  betterment  that  we  can  now 

do  something.    I  was  surprised,  as  I  said  before.     For  instance,  the 

worst  place  in  the  river  used  to  be  at  Keokuk,  but  I  am  happy  to 

know  that  in  the  last  few  years  that  has  passed. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  may  surprise  you.  Colonel,  but  two  years  ago  I 
came  down  the  river,  and  we  stuck  for  14  hours  in  the  river  below 
Keokuk.    Gen.  Black  said  that  was  the  best  part  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  don't  doubt  it ;  but  I  am  speaking  about  above  the 
dam.  The  only  difficulty  I  can  see,  gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  have 
is  pilots.  They  have  died  out  and  gone.  We  really  didn't  have  a 
pilot  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul ;  and  in  that  particular  my  idea  is 
to  railroadize  the  river,  so  to  speak;  to  divide  it  into  divisions  and 
let  the  pilot  travel  150  or  200  miles  and  then  get  off  and  go  back; 
he  will  not  try  to  know  600  miles,  but  he  will  know  150  or  200  miles, 
and  he  will  know  it  so  perfectly  that  he  can  go  through  it  in  all 
kinds  of  weather;  and  we  can  operate  at  night  without  any  difficulty 
whatever. 

I  will  not  add  anything  to  the  matter  of  tonnage,  gentlemen,  be- 
cause one  simply  has  to  state  it  in  the  manner  I  hope  I  have  stated  it 
in  order  to  have  it  present  its  own  argument.  The  traffic  is  there; 
enormous. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  traffic  will  be  built  up,  or  is  the  traffic  there  to-day 
which  is  carried  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  We  have  been  bringing  down  all  by  rail.  For  that 
reason  our  costs  to  produce  pig  iron  at  St.  Louis  are  higher  than  I 
want  to  see  them.  And  the  reason  I  have  taken  hold  of  this  matter 
is  not  entirely  altruistic,  I  assure  you.  I  saw  we  would  have  to  in- 
crease the  rates  to  the  railroads,  and  I  couldn't  live  with  a  greater 
rate  on  me,  so  I  began  to  look  around,  and  where  do  I  go  ?  I  go  to 
the  river.  Now,  the  cost  to  take  a  ton  of  coal  to  St.  Paul — the  cost 
per  ton  per  mile,  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  thing.  I  am  in  posi- 
tion to  say  to  you  that  I  know  what  it  costs,  provided  that  I  know 
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what  the  engineering  corps  of  the  Army  are  going  to  do  to  me  in 
the  contract  that  I  will  enter  into  with  them  lor  this  fleet.  I  have 
nothing  to  conceal  in  my  operations  and  my  proposed  operations  at 
all,  and  I  am  going  to  say  to  Uncle  Sam's  representatives,  "  I  want 
that  fleet  on  a  lease  of  20  years'  duration;  I  will  pay  Uncle  Sam's 
representatives  4  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  ordinary  cost  to  material- 
ize that  fleet,  during  war  times.  I  will  keep  that  fleet  in  proper  main- 
tenance condition,  and  I  will  utilize  the  fleet  continuously,  but  I  shall 
respectfully  insist  that  I  have  the  option  at  any  time  during  those 
20  years  of  the  life  of  the  lease  to  call  for  a  then  appraised  value  of 
that  fleet,  and,  upon  the  appraisement  being  made,  I  to  have  tiie 
privilege  of  handing  Uncle  Sam  the  value  in  dollars  for  that  fleet 
so  appraised,  and  then  it  comes  over  to  me  in  fee  simple."  Now,  why 
do  I  put  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Freak.  Do  you  figure  depreciation  in  that? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Why  do  I  put  it  that  way?  Simply  because  I  know, 
gentlemen,  that  the  fleet  is  going  to  cost  twice  as  much  to  build  now 
as  in  ordinary  times,  and  I  can  not  carry  the  burden  of  the  proposi- 
tion. I  am  not  big  enough — I  wish  I  were — but  I  am  not  big  enough 
to  carry  the  extra  load  due  to  this  enormous  war  cost  which  will 
enter  into  the  materialization  of  the  fleet;  and  I  believe  that  as  a  citi- 
zen and  as  a  taxpayer  that  the  proposition  that  I  make  to  Uncle  Sam 
is  a  proper  one  and  is  a  fair  one,  because  if,  as  a  result  of  my  pioneer 
work,  we  go  ahead  and  we  get  this  traffic  established  on  that  river  and 
I  make  money — and  if  I  do  not  make  money  it  will  not  be  a  success — 
and  if  I  make  money  there  will  be  other  boats  that  will  be  established 
on  that  river,  Judge,  and  there  will  be  a  whole  lot  of  them.  I  do 
not  hope  to  do  the  whole  thing  or  monopolize  the  river.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  carry  all  that  is  to  be  carried  on  that  river;  there- 
fore I  think  it  is  proper,  in  view  of  that  fact,  and  we  have  the  prece- 
dent in  what  the  Government  did  in  the  way  of  giving  aid  to  get  the 
railroads  built  when  we  were  having  a  war  among  ourselves  here, 
getting  the  railroads  to  the  Pacific  coast,  then  I  think  it  is  just,  in 
view  of  the  trouble  we  are  having  to  get  coal  to  the  Northwest  coun- 
try, that  Uncle  Sam  assist  me  in  purchasing  a  fleet  when  the  ap- 
praisal charge  is  the  amount  that  I  am  willing  to  pay  and  thereby 
be  relieved  from  taking  the  burden  of  this  heavy  war  cost  to  build  the 
fleet  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be,  wouldn't  it,  Colonel,  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction at  the  time  you  propose  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  don't  propose  to  pay  for  depreciation  and 
use? 

Mr.  Goltra.  No;  because  we  have  to  keep  them  up. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Suppose  he  made  a  contract  for  20  years;  there  is 
depreciation  in  that  time? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes:  but  I  have  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  even  with  maintenance  there  is  a  deprecia- 
tion; there  is  wear?  There  is  a  wearing  even  with  first-class  main- 
tenance ? 

Mr.  Frear.  My  suggestion  was  the  cost  of  reproduction.  That  is 
the  real  test. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  not  the  point  I  make. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Goltra.  The  only  thing  you  have  to  guide  you,  gentlemen,  in 
that  particular  is  the  experience  of  the  Government  with  the  iron 
and  steel  steamers  which  it  now  owns.  The  depreciation  of  them 
on  the  river  is  very,  very  slight.  You  don't  have  any  heavy  seas. 
You  don't  have  the  severe  conditions  that  you  would  on  the  Great 
Lakes  or  that  you  would  on  the  ocean.  The  boat  thai  I  had — the 
Xrkomis — her  boilers  were  22  years  old.  I  was  using  these  same  boil- 
ers, two  flues,  and  the  boat  was  twenty-odd  years  of  age :  it  was  an  old 
boat  and  old  style  and  very  expensive  of  operation,  and  yet  there  the 
boat  was,  and  I  believe  they  have  marked  her  off  the  books  now ;  it 
doesn't  appear  as  an  asset  for  Uncle  Sam;  but  there  it  is,  and  to-day 
you  could  sell  it,  if  it  was  in  proper  form,  for  about  four  times  wThat 
itcoht  to  build  her.  So  all  we  have  to  guide  us  would  be  the  boats  on 
the  river.  If  it  was  salt  water,  that  eats  into  the  steel  and  iron,  it 
would  be  different;  but  it  isn't.  So  that  is  my  proposition.  If  any- 
body objects  to  it,  all  right.    If  they  can  do  anything  better,  all  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  propose  to  lease  for  any  particular  term  of 
years  i 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  give  a  warranty  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  give  a  warranty. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  bond  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  I  use  the  boats  and  maintain  them 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  going  to  assume  it  is  a  success,  but  suppose  it 
isn't.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  a  year,  or  twTo  years,  you  don't  keep 
it  going? 

Mr.  Goltra.  If  I  don't  keep  it  going;  if  I  don't  do  whfct  I  say, 
TJncIe  Sam  will  lose  every  dollar  he  puts  into  it,  except  the  boats. 

But  these  barges  are  so  built  that  they  can  be  used  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  Uncle  Sam  would  be  able  to  use  these  boats  on  the  river 
improvement  work.  But  if  this  is  not  going  to  be  a  success,  gentle- 
men, I  object  to  spending  any  more  money  on  the  river,  and  in  no 
feeble  manner,  because  it  would  be  foolish  for  us  to  spend  any  more 
money.  I  will  say,  further — a  little  digression — that  I  have  gone 
from  Keokuk,  la.,  to  Memphis,  Term.,  with  the  Hon.  Theodore 
Boosevelt,  when  he  was  President 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  was  on  that  trip. 

Mr.  Goltra  (continuing).  We  were  wined  and  we  were  dined  and 
had  a  glorious  trip,  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it;  and  then  we  went 
to  work  and  got  up  a  wonderful  trip — Mr.  James  A.  Smith  and 
others — for  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  and  we  were  wined  and  we 
were  dined  on  that  trip — St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans — and  nothing 
ever  came  of  it,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  find  out 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  continue  with  this  waterway 
improvement  or  not,  and  I  have  found  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  think  the  river  is  in  good  enough  condition 
now  to  give  a  good  test  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  better  spend  $3,500,000  now  and 
find  out  whether  our  $30,000,000  expenditure  was  worth  while. 
Uncle  Sam  could  afford  to  throw  that  over  and  give  me  the  boats  in 
the  end. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  you  could  do  that  with  the  present  rail- 
road rates? 
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Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  coming  to  that. 

Mr.  S witzer.  You  think  this  traffic  will  continue  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  ideas  about  that  matter  that  will 
interest  you.  At  first  you  may  disagree  with  me,  but  on  reflection  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me.  The  cost  per  ton  per  mile:  If  I  can 
eventually  purchase  this  fleet  for  $1,700,000  that  has  cost  $3,360,000, 
that  money  will  cost  me  6  per  cent  per  annum — that  is  $283  a  day. 
I  know  the  number  of  men  that  are  going  on  that  boat  to  operate  it — 
I  am  speaking  now  of  one  boat — and  I  know  how  much  they  will 
cost  and  how  much  they  will  eat;  that  will  cost  me  just  $36  a  day. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  on  the  whole  fleet? 

Mr.  Goutra.  No,  just  on  one  boat  of  the  fleet — one  of  the  flo- 
tillas. I  know  that  we  will  burn  1£  tons  of  coal  every  hour  and  I 
know  what  that  will  cost,  which  will  be  about  $54  or  $60  for  the  coal, 
in  ordinary  times. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Is  not  that  figuring  a  little  low  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  No,  sir;  because  my  scheme  contemplates  creating  a 
body  politic  to  be  known,  for  instance,  as  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Transportation  Co.,  and  that  transportation  company  will  take  over 
a  railroad,  the  control  of  which  I  have  secured — the  option  on  the 
railroad — that  railroad  will  bring  over  the  coal  from  the  mines,  25 
miles  down  to  the  river,  and  the  cost  in  the  matter  will  be  the  cost  of 
raising  the  coal  and  putting  it  on  board  the  boat. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  isn't  figuring  the  value  of  the  coal  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  No.  sir;  I  am  simply  taking  the  actual  cost;  that 
would  be  $1.50  a  ton;  it  would  be  $54  a  day.  In  that  connection, 
gentlemen,  it  may  seem  to  you  that  I  am  speaking  with  a  great  deal  of 
positiveness,  and  I  am.  I  know  how  many  men  will  be  on  that  boat, 
because  you  can  station  them  around  to  their  places  with  the  drawing 
in  front  of  you ;  I  know  what  they  will  cost.  Any  engineer  can  tell 
you  that  if  you  have  a  certain  boiler  equipment  and  steam  outfit  how 
many  tons  of  coal  that  you  will  burn  in  order  to  get  a  certain  energv 
out  of  it;  you  are  not  guessing;  there  are  no  "ifs"  and  no  "  ands*' 
about  it.  All  the  "  if 'was  displaced  by  making  this  trip  up  with 
the  full-sized  fleet.  So  we  know  the  amount  of  coal  we  are  going  to 
use.  So,  knowing  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  we  will  burn,  and 
knowing  the  number  of  tons  the  steamer  will  push  up  the  river; 
knowing  the  speed  at  which  it  will  travel  up  the  river,  and  knowing 
the  number  of  miles  it  has  got  to  go,  all  of  them  fixed,  certain  items, 
it  is  very  easy  to  translate  them  into  an  item  of  the  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  at  the  beginning. 

I  will  say,  without  naming  any  specific  figure,  that  it  is  immaterial 
to  me  whether  the  railroads  are  granted  an  increase  of  rate  or  not.  As 
to  whether  that  I  can  make  a  success  of  moving  coal  north  to  St. 
Paul  and  bringing  ore  south  I  am  positive. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  that  this  war  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  on  this  planet  will  be  over  some  time,  and  then  will  come  a 
commercial  war  such  as  we  have  never  experienced  before.  It  is  of 
prime  importance  to  us — we  American  people — that  we  take  steps 
to  get  out  of  the  inefficient  and  uneconomical  methods  of  doing  things 
which  we  have  been  doing  in  the  past,  and  there  is  nothing  that,  as 
a  manufacturer,  I  know  of  where  we  can  make  a  greater  step  for- 
ward in  doing  things  more  efficiently,  and  therefore  more  econoir^i- 
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cally,  than  the  matter  of  taking  these  great  coal  deposits  and  trans- 
ferring them  by  river  to  the  north  and  bringing  back  those  great  ore 
deposits  by  the  same  river  as  a  return  cargo. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  believe,  Colonel,  that  could  be  utilized  by 
anybody  else  that  had  no  manufacturing  plant  in  St.  Louis?    I  am 
trying  to  get  at  the  disinterested  expense  of  handling  it. 
Mr.  Goltra.  Mr.  Frear,  of  course,  if  the  commodities  are  not  to  be 

used  at  the  two  ends 

Mr.  Frear.  Assuming  they  are  going  to  be  by  someone  ? 
Mr.  Goltra.  Well,  assuming  they  are  going  to  be  used — I  guess  I 
don't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Frear.  Assuming  there  would  be  a  demand.  Of  course,  you 
are  using  them  in  your  own  business,  where  you  can. utilize  them; 
but  I  say,  where  they  are  brought  for  general  use^  the  ore  to  St. 
Louis  and  the  coal  to  St.  Paul  ?  Could  that  fleet  be  operated  success- 
fully! 
Mr.  SwrrzER.  Can  a  man  make  a  profit  operating  it? 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Goltra.  Well,  what  is  he  going  to  be  allowed  to  charge? 
Three  mills  per  mile  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  What  I  am  getting  at  is,  if  we  ought  to  make  the  rail- 
rotds  raise  their  rates  in  order  to  turn  the  traffic  to  the  waterways, 
providing  that  it  is  not  raised  above  other  points  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Mr.  Frear,  will  you  permit  me  there,  not  offensively, 
but  respectfully — I  do  not  refer  to  you — but  we  American  people 
have  been  thinking  along  lines  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  We 
do  not  want  to  make  the  railroads  increase  their  rates  to  make  the 
tonnage  go  by  river. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  is  done  in  Germany  ? 
Mr.  Goltra.  But  what  we  should  seek  is  to  have  the  railroads  re- 
ceive such  a  rate  as  will  keep  them  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency 
and  able  to  transport  commodities  when  called  upon  to  do  it.  The 
point  I  make  is,  that  when  you  do  that  you  will  not  get  3  mills  per 
mile  per  ton  on  coal  from  southern  Illinois. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  will  be  brought  about  by  diverting  the 
heavier  traffic  to  the  waterways  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir;  and  now  it  is  going  to  work  itself  out,  for 
I  see  already  under  Government  operation  we  get  a  deficit  of 
twenty  millions,  and  you  and  you  and  you  and  all  of  us  that  have  any 
property  taxable  will  have  to  dig  up  to  pay  this  deficiency  by  the 
Government  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Wouldn't  it  be  fair  to  make  them  make  uniform 
rates  instead  of  rates  favorable  to  river  towns? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Absolutely,  Mr.  Congressman.  The  rate  sheet  now 
is  about  as  idiotic  as  the  people's  regulation  of  industry,  and  the  han- 
dling and  control  of  it  for  25  years.  Now,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  these  railroads  doing  well.  I  am  not  a  railroad  man,  but  as  a 
trustee  for  one  of  thebanking  institutions  in  St.  Louis,  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  take  the  vice  presidency  of  a  railroad  out  West, 
and  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  found  out  the  situation  that  ob- 
tained in  the  rates  was. to  request  the  court  to  let  us  take  up  the  rails 
and  sell  it,  because  every  pound!  that  was  hauled  we  were  losing 
money,  and  the  court  finally  granted  the  request,  and  we  have  taken 
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up  the  rails  and  it  was  sold.  The  people  out  there  made  a  tremen- 
dous howl,  of  course,  but  the  rates  were  such  that  it  didn't  pay  us  to 
hire  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  and  buy  the  coal  and  the  grease 
and  the  waste,  and  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  proposition  and 
had  to  do  the  best  we  could  for  the  people  for  whom  we  were  trus- 
tees. The  embankments  are  there  yet,  but  that  is  all  that  is  left  of  the 
railroad. 

And  there  are  other  railroads  going  the  same  way.  We  are  fooling 
ourselves.  We  have  them  (the  railroads)  crowded  down  to  the  point 
where  they  can't  do  anything  at  all.  I  don't  know  what  would  have 
happened,  gentlemen,  to  our  country  if  the  President  hadn't  taken 
over  the  railroads.  You  know  they  are  not  owned  by  the  people  who 
are  the  presidents  and  general  managers.  They  are  owned  more  by 
you  and  you  and  the  fellow  that  has  any  insurance  policy;  we  are 
the  ones  that  own  them,  unwittingly,  and  we  have  oeen  certainly 
fooling  ourselves. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Well,  you  and  you  and  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  or  to  say  about  the  way  in  which  these  railroad  properties  have 
been  juggled.    It  has  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  these  people. 

Mr.  (toltra.  No.  And  we  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  paper 
that  has  been  issued  as  representing  the  ownership  of  them  was  so 
thoroughly  discredited  that  by  the  crash  that  was  just  before  us 
would  have  made  the  most  severe  panic  we  have  ever  had  look  like  a 
zephyr  compared  to  a  whirlwind.  We  would  have  gone  all  to  pieces. 
I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  stated  some  time  ago  you  were  going  to  make 
some  suggestion  about  improving  some  part  of  the  stream ;  I  wanted 
to  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  Goltra.  Oh,  yes;  what  I  had  in  mind  was  this,  gentlemen:  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  probably  a  little  later  on  I  had  better  make 
a  proposition  to  the  Congress  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  way 
of  the  river  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis,  the  strip  over  which  I 
propose  to  operate  being  paid  for  keeping  that  river  open,  a  reason- 
able sum  for  the  time  and  labor  and  energy,  and  so  on,  put  into  it. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  just  for  maintenance  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes;  that  is  for  keeping  it  open;  not  talking  about  a 
deeper  river,  but  keeping  it  open;  and  that  is  not  a  novel  or  new 
thing,  and  it  has  not  originated  with  me.  That  is  the  way  England 
has  found  to  be  the  best  way  to  do.  They  have  a  private  concern, 
and  generally  it  is  let  to  the  one  who  wants  the  river  open  most,  be- 
cause it  is  felt  that  his  pocketbook  will  impel  him  to  do  the  best  he 
can  to  keep  it  open. 

Now,  as  to  the  plan :  My  idea  is  to  have,  say,  four  of  the  No.  5  and 
No.  6  dredges.  This  is  a  dredge  that  in  30  minutes  will  go  right 
through  a  deposit  of  material  and  let  you  go  on.  Have  four  of  them 
and  divide  the  river  into  four  divisions  between  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Paul ;  have  a  boat  similar  to  what  they  have  now  but  equipped  with 
outriggers  having  a  spread  of  200  or  250  feet  and  having  men  sta- 
tioned with  their  lead  lines  at,  say,  50  feet  apart,  and  have  the  water 
patrolled  the  same  as  you  do  a  railroad  track,  and  wherever  there  is 
anything  wrong,  where  a  spike  is  out,  so  to  speak,  or  a  splice  ba> 
loose,  fix  it  then.  The  doing  of  that  thing,  gentlemen,  will  improve 
the  river  and  keep  improving  and  improving  it  right  along.    It  is  a. 
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very  much  better  river  now  than  it  was  when  we  went  over  it,  be- 
cause as  we  went  over  and  through  it  we  knocked  off  a  ledge  or  a  bar, 
and  it  is  a  better  channel.    The  using  of  it  will  improve  it. 

Mr.  Freak.   Just  in  a  general  way,  what  would  be  your  idea  of 
maintaining  the  channel  in  its  present  state? 
Mr.  Goltra.  Mr.  Frear,  I  haven't  gotten  that  far. 
Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  I  asked  that,  I  have  figures  given  me  by 
captains  of  boats,  and  they  say  something  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $360,000  would  accomplish  what  we  are  spending  five  times  as 
much  for. 
Mr.  Goltra.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  it  would  not  cost  much. 
Mr.  Switzer.  What  dredge  have  you  in  mind  ? 
Mr.  Goltra.  The  same  as  the  5  or  6  used  in  the  lower  river. 
Mr.  Frear.  The  suction  dredge  ? 
Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Switzer.  The  hydraulic  dredge  ? 

Mr.  Goltra.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  see  how  they  have  gotten  anything 
done.  I  congratulate  the  engineers.  Thev  have  a  thing  up  there. 
Why,  even  we  would  have  scrapped  it  long,  long  ago.  It  was  simply 
eating  up  coal  and  wages,  and  yet  that  engineer  DeCheen  had  a  right 
good  river.  I  can  say,  gentlemen,  I  was  surprised  at  the  condition 
of  the  river.  Certain  it  is  that  with  this  equipment  I  propose  to  take 
hold  of  we  will  make  a  surprisingly  good  showing. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  gentlemen  here  from 
Iowa.  I  think  Mr.  Smith  does  not  care  to  be  heard,  but  I  think  Col. 
Dows  wants  to  be  heard  a  few  minutes. 

Col.  Dows  I  don't  think  I  have  anything  to  add ;  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  would  be  interested  in  hearing  you  on  your  coal 
problem. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  you  if  you 
have  anything  to  say. 

STATEMENT  BY  COL.  WILLIAM  D.  DOWS.  OF  CEDAK  RAPIDS.  IOWA. 

Col.  Dows.  I  just  want  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  for  a  few 
minutes.  I  live  in  Iowa,  there,  and  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, the  improvement  of  the  river,  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
what  obtains  to  the  State  of  Iowa  obtains  to  all  the  States  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  I  listened  this  morning  to  Col.  Keller.  What  we 
need  in  Iowa  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  more  than  anything  else  is 
transportation.  We  have  different  railroads,  and  while  the  popula- 
tion was  small  the  railroads  took  care  of  more  than  the  population 
demanded.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  that  the  traffic  on  the  river 
went  down;  I  think  that  is  the  main  reason.  Now,  as  the  popula- 
tion has  grown  and  the  industries  have  multiplied  there  has  been 
such  a  demand  for  transportation  that  the  railroads  have  not  been 
able  to  give  it  to  us  in  such  manner  as  we  would  like  to  have  it,  even 
irrespective  of  rates;  if  the  rates  were  one-half  what  they  are  now 
we  couldn't  get  our  stuff. 

Now,  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  transportation  in  that  valley  is 
this  river.  Take  it  heretofore  in  our  case;  I  can  remember  back  15 
vears  ago,  about,  we  were  using  15,000  or  20,000  tons  of  coal  for 
Cedar  Rapids  alone.    We  will  use  this  vear  130,000  tons,  and  vet  the 
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transportation  facilities  by  railroad  are  no  more  than  they  were  15 
years  ago.  So,  consequently,  what  we  are  suffering  for  there  is  lack 
of  facilities,  and  I  believe  the  opening  of  this  river  will  very  materi- 
ally increase  the  means  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  make  the  suggestion  there,  for  fear  Mr.  Dows 
misunderstood  the  discussion,  that  the  railroads  had  driven  the  boats 
off  the  river. 

Col.  Dows.  No;  they  came  in  there  and  they  ran  the  whole  12 
months,  and  we  used  to  get  in  coal,  and  everybody  used  the  cars  for 
storage  and  everything  of  that  kind,  and  it  wasn't  necessary  to  get 
in  coal  in  advance.  Now,  back  8  or  10  years  ago,  if  we  had  8,000  or 
10,000  tons  of  coal  on  hand  in  storage  we  thought  we  were  tremen- 
dous; we  were  almost  the  biggest  fellows  in  town;  but  we  got  our 
coal  in  every  day  on  the  railroads,  and  if  they  brought  in  too  much 
it  could  be  left  on  the  cars.  That  was  the  condition,  not  only  in  our 
business,  but  evervbodv's  business  in  that  countrv.  But  the  condi- 
tions  have  changed  now,  and  I  believe  the  business  men  have  got  to 
sec  that  and  approach  conditions  as  they  are. 

What  I  mean  by  that  is  this:  That  if  we  could  in  the  summer  time 
get  a  means  whereby  we  could  get  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal 
that  we  could  store  in  the  summer  time  for  use  in  the  winter,  we 
would  relieve  the  railroad  companies  of  that  100,000  tons,  and  that  is 
practically  over  2,000  cars.  We  would  relieve  the  railroad  companies 
of  all  that  burden  at  that  time,  because  they  have  got  all  that  they 
can  do  now,  and  all  they  will  be  able  to  do  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come,  because  even  though  you  have  the  finest-  of  track  and  equip- 
ment, you  can  only  get  so  many  trains  for  a  certain  length  of  track. 
Now,  I  think  that  t>ecause  I  have  spent  my  life  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness ;  I  know  that  the  transportation  facilities  are  not  sufficient,  even 
with  all  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  As  a  general  thing,  we  find  that  the  harbors  at 
the  rivers  are  shut  off  by  the  railroads,  and  it  costs  more  from  barges 
up  over  the  track  than  it  would  by  paying  the  difference  and  shipping 
by  rail  and  taking  it  more  handily. 

Col.  Dows.  I  don't  think  so  now. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  We  found  that  condition  in  many  places. 

Col.  Dows.  If  one  would  take  the  facilities  for  unloading  coal,  they 
can  do  it.  Say,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  we  unload  at  Musca- 
tine; that  is  60  miles,  or  about  that,  up  the  river.  Now,  that  could 
be  unloaded  by  one  of  these  big  clamshells  a  good  many  tons  at  a 
time,  and  then  that  would  go  through  on  the  intrastate  basis. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thev  have  a  modern  terminal  at  Muscatine? 

Colonel  Dows.  Muscatine  has  a  good  terminal. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  within  the  last  year  they  have  provided  a 
river  terminal  there. 

Mr.  GALLAGirER.  I  was  speaking  generally.  I  thought,  being  a 
railroad  man,  he  would  know. 

Col.  Dows.  No;  you  would  not  rig  up  for  that  until  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  that  these  harbors 
are  nearly  all  shut  off  by  the  railroad  tracks. 

Col.  Dows.  Yes;  but  1  think  that  could  be  arranged.  These  cities 
of  Davenport  and  Muscatine  own  their  tracks,  and  I  think  that  could 
be  arranged. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Now,  Colonel,  as  I  understand  you,  if  we  had  the 
river  fixed  up  and  facilities  for  transporting  coal,  you  people  would 
be  in  a  position  to  get  your  fuel  in  that  way  1 

Col.  Dows.  Most  assuredly  we  would.    I  am  talking  that  it  is  a 

benefit  to  the  whole  State  of  Iowa  to  open  this  up.    Why  ?    Because 

we  need  additional  transportation  facilities — that  is  all  there  is  to 

I       it— on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  it  is  growing  all  the 

time,  and  the  growth  of  the  industries.    I  remember  the  town  I  live 

in  when  it  had  only  2,500  or  3,000  people;  something  of  that  kind ;  it 

is  a  town  of  nearly  50,000  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  the  building7  of  railroads  has  not  kept  pace 

j       with  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  ? 

I  Col.  Dows.  Mr.  Kennedy,  you  live  in  Iowa,  probably  were  born 

there. 
t         Mr.  Kennedy.  I  was  born  where  I  live  now. 

Col.  Dows.  I  was  born  across  the  street  from  where  I  live  now,  so 
I  haven't  moved  very  far.  That  whole  country  is  growing  so  fast — 
the  manufacturing  industries  and  everything  of  that  kind— it  seems 
to  me  that  what  we  want  is  transportation  facilities  and  then  trans- 
portation facilities.  As  Col.  Goltra  says,  and  Mr.  Frear,  it  isn't 
going  to  cost  much  when  you  figure  out  the  whole  valley.  It  is  a 
mere  pittance ;  and  if  this  is  a  success,  it  will  be  of  the  most  ines- 
timable benefit  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  you  know  it,  Mr.  Kennedy ; 
isn't  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  true:  if  you  provide  proper  terminal  facili- 
ties to  load  and  unload  expeditiously  and  economically. 

Col.  Dows.  Here  is  another  thing:  Running  down  onto  the  river 
are  a  great  many  branch  lines  of  railway — branch  lines  of  the  trunk 
lines.  You  have  it  right  in  your  country.  It  would  seem  to  me 
possible — and  I  want  to  reserve  the  right  to  change  my  mind — that, 
say,  Davenport,  would  not  be  the  place  we  would  want  to  unload 
our  coal;  they  have  the  big  tri-cities  and  an  immense  junction. 
Muscatine  is  a  much  smaller  city;  they  have  a  branch  line  running 
out  of  there,  so  that  we  can  get  our  coal  into  Cedar  Rapids  without 
going  on  the  main  line  at  all.  That  branch  line  has  not  made  any 
money.  In  Lee  County  there  is  a  branch  line  that  you  can  go  on 
and  miss  the  main  line.  In  Anamosa,  in  Jones  County,  you  can  go 
on  a  branch  line.  In  Bellevue,  in  Jackson  County,  the  same  thing  ob- 
tains on  the  western  line,  where  you  can  keep  a  lot  of  this  out  of 
the  main  junction  points  where  this  congestion  happens. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Where  cars  are  held  up  and  the  trains  delayed? 
Col.  Dows.  Where  cars  are  held  up  and  trains  are  held  up.  That 
is  an  important  thought ;  and  follow  down  where  there  would  be  the 
least  resistance  from  the  small  town. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  is 
here  with  Col.  Dows.    While  here  Mr.  Smith  would  like  to  be  heard 
for  a  few  minutes. 
The  Acting  Chairman.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Smith. 

8TATEHEHT  OF  MB.  ISAAC  B.  SMITH,  OF  CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  here  because  of  an  accident.  A  very  few  days 
ago  I  happened  to  meet  Col.  Goltra  in  Chicago,  and  inadvertently 
he  referred  to  this  matter  that  is  under  discussion  in  this  committee. 
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Mr.  Dows  and  my  associates  and  myself  are  engaged  in  the  public 
utility  business  in  the  State  of  Iowa.    We  are  supplying  power  to 
a  large  number  of  people;  we  are  supplying  power  every  day  to 
industries  that  have  a  large  Government  contract.    It  is  absolutely 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  conditions  that  now  prevail 
that  we  run  whether  we  make  any  money  or  whether  we  do  not  make 
any  money,  and  when  Mr.  Goltra  outlined  this  proposition  to  me  I 
forgot  everything  else  except  just  my  desire  to  come  down  here  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  my  own  business,  to  insist  and  urge  that  a 
matter  of  this  kind  be  given  the  most  careful  consideration.    The 
thing  of  importance  was  touched  upon  by  Col.  Keller  this  morning. 
He  spoke  of  the  increasing  demands  for  power,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mands for  power  perhaps  are  going  to  be  in  somewhat  the  situation 
that  the  railroads  are  in.    We  are  told,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  make 
any  expenditure ;  we  are  told  by  the  bank  not  to  borrow  any  money, 
and  if  we  do  borrow  any  money  we  have  to  borrow  it  at  a  rate 
nearly  double  that  of  normal  times,  and  yet  the  colonel  was  here 
and  says  that  the  fabric  of  our  industry  is  going  to  break  down  be- 
cause we  are  short  of  power.    We  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
railroads.    Now,  we  furnish  the  power  and  we  strengthen  ourselves 
in  our  credit  if  some  such  thing  as  Mr.  Goltra  advocates  can  be  put 
forward. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  wishes  to  thank 
you,  collectively  and  individually,  for  coming  here  and  telling  us 
what  you  have  to-day. 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Monday,  January  H,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Sears  and  Mr.  Powers  wish  to  be 
heard  by  the  committee  this  morning.  Unless  you  gentlemen  have 
some  preference  as  to  who  should  proceed  first,  we  will  hear  Mr. 
dears. 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SEARS,  MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

FROM  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Sears.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  it,  the  policy  of  the 
committee  will  be  somewhat  as  it  was  last  year  as  to  new  projects. 
Of  course,  Florida  has  many  worthy  projects  that  should  be  in  the 
bill,  and  I  have  always  and  shall  continue  to  take  the  position  that 
because  we  are  in  war  we  should  not  stop  our  river  and  harbor 
improvements,  and  the  more  I  talk  with  gentlemen  who  have  been 
across  the  waters  about  the  improvements  they  have  made  in  their 
canals,  rivers,  and  barbors  over  there  since  the  war  began,  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  the  attitude  of  those  who  have  advocated  river 
and  harbor  bills  has  been  correct  But  unless  you  intend  to  take  in 
those  new  projects,  of  course,  it  would  be  useless  to  take  up  your  time 
on  those  lines. 

The  project  that  I  expect  to  take  up  this  morning  is  the  Key  West 
proposition,  which  was  submitted  last  year  as  an  amendment  but 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Suppose  you  state  the  substance  of 
the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Sears.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  take  up  much 
time  of  the  committee.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  forced  to  speak 
before  the  members  of  the  House  on  the  Key  West  proposition 
several  times,  and  have  gone  into  it  fully  both  from  a  strategic  stand- 
point and  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  and  therefore  I  believe  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  somewhat  familiar  with  same,  and 
oerhaps  know  more  about  the  project  than  I  do. 

I  simply,  as  briefly  as  possible,  want  to  urge  upon  the  committee 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  Key  West.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  when,  instead  of  sending  through  one  or  two  ports  of  the 
country  our  exports  and  receiving  the  imports  likewise  through  those 
same  ports,  we  must  branch  out,  or  we  may  always  expect  congested 
conditions.  Therefore,  I  simply  want  to  read  to  you  briefly  some 
extracts  from  the  reports.    First,  on  page  2  of  the  report  given  by 

a 
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the  Secretary  of  War,  section  4,  signed  by  W.  M.  Black,  brigadier 
general : 

After  due  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  reports,  I  concur  in  the  views 
of  the  district  officer,  the  division  engineer,  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  therefore  report  that  the  improvement  by 'the  United 
States  of  Key  West  Harbor,  Florida,  with  a  view  to  removing  the  middle 
ground  is  deemed  advisable  to  the  extent  of  widening  the  channel  opposite  the 
wharves  to  a  width  of  800  feet  and  a  depth  of  26  feet  at  mean  low  water  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $232,700.  The  first  apprppriation  should  provide  $150,000 
and  authority  to  enter  into  contract  for  the  full  amount  of  the  estimate  if  sat- 
isfactory bids  are  received,  or  to  purchase,  construct,  or  hire  a  suitable  dredg- 
ing plant,  and  do  the  work  therewith,  if  it  is  found  that  an  advantageous  con- 
tract can  not  be  made ;  the  balance  of  the  estimate  to  be  appropriated  as  needed. 

On  the  following  page,  section  3 — I  would  like  the  members  to  pay 
special  attention  to  this: 

Opposite  the  city  front  is  a  submerged  reef,  referred  to  as  the  middle  ground, 
which  restricts  the  width  of  the  inner  harbor,  particularly  in  front  of  the  Mal- 
lory  Wharf.  The  improvement  apparently  desired  is  the  removal  of  a  strip 
along  the  eastern  side  of  this  reef  to  a  depth  of  25  or  26  feet  at  mean  low 
water  to  permit  the  large  vessels  that  now  frequent  this  part  to  maneuver  with 
greater  safety  in  approaching  or  departing  from  the  wharves.  The  present 
available  width  for  a  depth  of  19  feet  is  about  500  feet  and  for  a  depth  of  24 
feet  about  400  feet.  The  largest  vessel  now  in  regular  use  at  these  wharves  Is 
nearly  450  feet  in  length. 

The  vessel,  in  other  words,  is  longer  than  the  400  feet  width  of  24- 
foot  depth  channel  and  only  lacks  50  feet  of  being  500  feet  at  19- foot 
depth,  the  entire  width  of  channel.  So  you  can  see  the  difficulty  of 
those  vessels  coming  in  and  going  out  of  Key  West,  and  I  am  re- 
liably informed  that  often  in  swinging,  in  spite  of  all  they  can  do, 
a  large  vessel  will  drift,  and  will  land  on  this  mud  bank  or  soft  reef 
and  stick  so  fast  that  it  takes  several  tug  boats  to  pull  it  off  and  some- 
times blocks  that  port  for  several  days. 

On  page  4,  section  6 : 

Key  West  has  been  growing  in  importance  as  a  commercial  port,  and  vessels 
regularly  engaged  in  trade,  as  well  as  those  making  occasional  stops,  have 
been  increasing  in  size.  The  larger  ones  now  find  difficulty  in  maneuvering 
to  or  from  their  berths  because  of  insufficient  width.  Groundings  are  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  as  the  bottom  is  generally  of  rock  these  groundings 
are  fraught  with  more  than  ordinary  danger.  It  Is  believed  that  some  ad- 
ditional width  is  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion  of  commerce  and 
that  the  project  proiwsed  by  the  district  officer  is  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  locality.  The  board  therefore  concurs  in  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
trict officer  and  the  division  engineer  that  it  is  advisable  for  the  rutted  States 
to  undertake  the  additional  work  contemplated  by  estimate  (b)  above  at  a  cost 
of  $232,700.  The  first  appropriation  should  be  $150,000.  with  authority  to  enter 
into  contract  for  the  full  amount  of  the  estimate,  if  satisfactory  bids  are 
received,  or  to  purchase,  construct,  or  hire  suitable  dredging  plant  if  ad- 
vantageous contract  can  not  be  made,  the  balance  to  be  appropriated  as  re- 
quired. 

This  is  signed  by  Frederic  V.  Abbot,  colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers* 
senior  member  of  the  board. 

On  page  9,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  for  a 
moment,  which,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  important  features: 
In  11)00,  the  tonnage  was  given  as  nothing.  That  does  not  necessarily 
follow  there  was  no  tonnage,  but  I  presume  no  figures  were  kept, 
which  is  perhaps  the  case.  In  1907,  the  tonnage  was  189,258  tons 
and  no  value:  skipping  1908  as  that  year  was  practically  the  same  as 
1907,  we   find    in   1909  the  first  tonnage  and   value  as  given     was 
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129,125  tons,  with  a  value  of  $15,878,120;  in  1915,  which. is  the  last 
gi?en  by  this  report,  1916,  and  1917  not  being  given,  the  tonnage  was 
946,736  tons,  with  a  value  of  $26,026,547,  or  practically  twice  the 
tonnage  in  1915  as  in  1909,  showing  the  wonderful  and  marvelous 
increase  in  the  tonnage  at  that  port. 

Mr.  Freak.  May  I  interject  right  there  in  your  remarks,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  record? 

Included  in  the  total  of  946,736  tons,  however,  are  230,400  tons  of  water 
brought  in  by  rail  and  distributed  to  vessels  at  the  railway  pier  and  by  barge, 
tnd  365.900  tons  of  paving  and  roadway  rock  and  sand  dredged  In  Man-of-War 
Harbor  and  barged  to  the  railroad  dock  for  distribution  by  rail  and  by  team. 
Deducting  these  two  items  from  the  total,  we  have  350.486  tons,  valued  at 
$25,797,647,  as  the  actual  incoming  and  outgoing  freight  tonnage  of  the  port 
for  the  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  not  part  of  the  tonnage  made  up  of  ferry  traffic 
down  there? 

Mr.  Sears.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that.  I  will  say  to  Mr.  Frear, 
in  order  that  he  may  thoroughly  understand  it,  that  the  citizens  of 
Key  West  have  been  trying  to  overcome  this  tonnage  of  water.  If 
Ihey  could  do  that  it  would  flourish  as  no  other  city  in  the  United 
States  would  flourish,  but  notwithstanding  they  have  spent  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  and  are  still  working  on  the  proposi- 
tion, no  engineer  has  ever  been  able  to  get  water  for  Key  West,  and 
those  conditions  will  exist  until  that  can  be  corrected.  I  will  sav  now 
it  ha$  never  been  my  desire  to  mislead  the  committee.  We  have 
been  working,  however,  in  conjunction  with  the  Florida  East  Coast 
Railroad  to  secure  a  pipe  line  along  this  cross-ocean  railroad,  aud 
if  that  can  be  done,  while  it  will  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, then  Key  West  will  have  right  at  her  door  fresh  water  and 
will  not  have  to  haul  this  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  ferriage? 

Mr.  Sears.  The  ferriage  consists  of  two  large  ferries,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  East  Coast  freight  and  passenger 
service.  In  other  words,  you  can  take  the  sleeper  at  New  York,  and 
when  you  reach  Key  West  the  engine  is  cut  off  and  the  entire  train 
is  backed  on  this  ferry.  Then  you  are  carried  over  to  Habana  and 
backed  up  to  the  railroad,  and  the  engine  is  hooked  on  and  the 
train  pulled  off.  That  is  the  case  with  those  freight  and  passenger 
cars — one  for  freight  and  the  other  for  passenger  cars. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Sears.  About  90  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  the  same  as  the  Milwaukee  ferriage  ? 

Mr.  Sears.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  figures  for  1916  and 
1917  could  be  given,  it  would  show  another  increase,  because  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  the  exports  and  imports  through  Key  West 
are  growing  rapidly  each  year,  and  that  is  made  possible  because  of 
the  completion  of  this  railroad.  For  years  and  years  Key  West  was 
cut  off  from  the  mainland;  but  now,  having  a  railroad,  each  year 
the  tonnage  has  gradually  increased.  It  is  also  important  from  a 
military  and  naval  standpoint,  for  if  we  should  get  into  trouble  it 
is  the  nearest  point  in  the  United  States  at  which  we  could  embark 
troops  to  send  to  the  Panama  Canal.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  considered  that,  but  it  is  worth  thinking  about. 
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The  Chairman.  This  commerce  to  Key  West  and  the  Indies,  the 
Caribbean  Islands,  and  Cuba  is  perhaps  the  most  important  com- 
merce in  the  port,  more  important  to  the  country  than  even  coast- 
wise and  foreign  commerce  across  the  seas. 

Mr.  Sears.  In  that  connection,  I  will  say  the  importance  of  Key 
West  is  a  matter  which  the  members  of  the  committee  and  Members 
of  Congress  should  now  recognize,  and  we  should  make  this  appro- 
priation to  prepare  for  the  future.  We  have  been  criticized  because 
we  did  not  do  so  in  the  past.  I  happened  to  find  a  report,  dated 
March  24,  1913,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  made  by  Capt. 
Hay  den,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  on  pages  10  and  11,  paragraphs 
6  and  20,  you  find  as  follows : 

6.  The  remarkable  and  unique  location  of  Key  West,  its  naval  command  of 
the  Straits  of  Florida  and  the  Yucatan  Channel,  and  thus  of  the  entire  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  Its  commercial  and  trade  importance  as  the  nearest  railway  terminal 
to  all  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America,  all  combine  to  make 
Its  future  importance  such  an  absolute  certainty  that  immediate  action  to  build 
the  proposed  inclosed  naval  basin  and  breakwater  would  seem  imperative. 

20.  It  is  very  likely  that  our  next  great  naval  battle  will  be  fought  in  these 
waters  about  Key  West,  or  between  Key  West  and  the  Panama  Canal.  That 
battle  is  going  to  convert  about  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  dread  naughts 
Into  Junk  and  make  the  loser  sue  for  peace  at  any  cost  of  treasure,  territory, 
and  prestige.  The  efficiency  of  this  naval  base  at  Key  West  may  determine  the 
result  of  that  battle. 

The  above,  perhaps,  has  nothing  to  do  with  river  and  harbor 
improvements.  However,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  part  Key 
West  played  in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  I  am  satisfied  the 
memorandum  made  by  Capt.  Hayden,  in  1913,  impresses  you  of  the 
importance  of  Key  West  from  a  strategical  standpoint. 

Years  ago,  only  small  ships  plied  into  Key  West.  They  did  not 
encounter  much  difficulty  and  could  properly  take  care  of  the  com- 
merce at  said  harbor.  However,  this  commerce  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent,  the  small  boats  are  no  longer  able  to  take  care  of  it  and  it 
is  not  safe  for  the  large  vessels  to  touch  at  said  port,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  from  the  report  of  Lieut.  Col.  W.  B.  Ladue,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  pages  10  and  11,  paragraphs  13  and  14,  Report  of  the 
Secretary  or  War,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session : 

The  width  of  the  channel  opposite  the  city  water  front  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  safe  maneuvering  of  large  vessels.  When  a  vessel  is  lying  at  the  face 
of  the  Mallory  Wharf,  the  available  space  for  large  vessels  to  pass  Is  in- 
conveniently narrow,  particularly  when  the  tide  is  running  strong.  So  long 
as  the  commerce  of  the  port  was  small,  and  was  handled  In  small  vessels, 
this  condition  caused  no  serious  eomplalnt;  but  with  the  increase  in  stee  of 
ships  and  in  the  volume  of  the  freight  movement,  the  difficulties  of  navigation 
here  have  steadily  increased.  Vessels  frequently  ground  on  the  submerged 
•bank,  with  loss  of  time  and  sometimes  more  or  less  serious  damage  and 
expense  for  tug  hire  and  lighterage. 

Forwarding  agents  claim  that  they  have  frequently  been  forced  to  decline 
•proffered  charters,  because  the  vessel  offered  could  not  reach  the  wharves  with 
safety ;  and  that  large  vessels  that  might  touch  at  Key  West  with  freight  or  to 
fill  bunkers,  avoid  the  port  on  account  of  the  lack  of  adequate  channel  room. 
Recently  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line  put  a  fine  new  steamer,  the  Henry  /fc. 
Afallory,  on  the  Texas  run.  This  steamer  is  439  feet  long,  and  draws  23  feet, 
and  is  the  first  of  several  new  boats  of  about  this  size,  which  are  to  be  put  In 
this  service  soon.  On  November  7,  on  her  first  voyage,  touching  at  Key  Wes^t, 
she  grounded  heavily  on  the  shoal  opposite  the  wharves,  and  in  consequence  of 
fh\s  mishap,  the  owners  have  decided  not  to  send  her  to  that  port  again  while 
present  conditions  continue.  *  *  *  Key  West  is  an  Important  port  for  deep 
sea  export  and  import.    Located  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tills 
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port  Is  a  natural  port  of  call  for  vessels  In  the  Gulf  trade,  and  occupies  an 
exceptionally  favorable  location  for  a  large  bunker  business  in  both  coal  and 
oil.  Key  West  is  the  continental  United  States  port  nearest  Cuba,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  to  Key  West  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  dally  railway  car  ferry  service  to  Habana,  the  tonnage  and  value  of 
imports  and  exports  through  the  port  in  the  Cuban  trade  have  greatly  Increased. 
It  appears  to  be  established  that  the  inner  harbor,  especially  in  its  most  used 
sad  most  congested  portion,  is  inadequate  in  size  for  the  proper  and  safe  con- 
duct of  its  present  maritime  business,  and  that  its  inadequacy  limits  the  natural 
expansion  of  that  business.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  Improvement  by 
the  United  States  is  justified. 

And  as  is  further  shown  by  copy  of  letter  written  by  Mr.  C.  D. 
Mallory,  vice  president  of  the  Mallory  Steamship  Company,  as  fol- 
lows: 

January  15,  1916. 
Hon.  W.  J.  Sears. 

Bouse  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  Sik:  In  May,  1913,  I  addressed  the  War  Department  with  reference  to 
dredging  the  •'  middle  ground  "  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  opposite  the  Mallory  Steam- 
ship Co.  pier,  urging  that  this  work  be  done  in  order  to  permit  of  the  operation 
to  that  port  of  the  larger  vessels  owned  and  contract ed  for  by  this  company, 
and  stating  that  unless  this  work  was  done  it  would  be  too  dangerous  for  the 
larger  size  vessels  to  be  handled  at  our  Key  West  Dock  and  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  the  passenger  service  of  the  New  York-Key  West-Galveston 
Line.    I  received  a  reply  to  this  communication  from  Mr.  E.  N.  Johnson,  cap- 
tain. Corps  of  Engineers,  in  which  he  states  that  Congress,  In  the  river  and 
harbor  act  of  July  25,  1912,  having  adopted  the  project  for  improving  Key 
West  Harbor,  printed  in  House  Document  No.  606,  Sixty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  which  does  not  contemplate  the  desired  work,  the  War  Department 
is  without  authority  to  comply  with  our  request,  and  he  further  states  that 
authority  therefor  must  be  secured  from  Congress,  and  that  his  department  is 
prohibited  by  the  following  provision  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  March  4, 
1913,  from   again  presenting  the  subject  to  that  body   without  specific  call 
therefor  : 

"Provided  further.  That  after  the  regular  or  formal  reports  made  as  required 
by  law  on  any  examination,  survey,  project,  or  work  under  way  or  proposed  are 
submitted,  no  supplemental  or  additional  report  or  estimate  shall  be  made  un- 
less ordered  by  a  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress." 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  matter  is  again  being  agitated  and  as  the 
matter  is  of  great  Importance  to  this  company,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing you  this  letter,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  subject  be  presented  be- 
fore Congress,  as  we  now  have  under  construction  a  new  vessel  for  this  service 
which  will  be  approximately  440  feet  long,  equipped  with  a  single  screw,  and 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  her  to  navigate  the  waters  opposite  the 
Mallory  Steamship  Co.  pier  at  Key  West.  This  vessel  will  be  the  finest  coast- 
wise ship  in  existence,  and  unless  she  can  call  at  Key  West  it  will  deprive  this 
company  of  securing  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  Key  West  and  the 
Florida  East  Coast,  and  also  be  a  decided  disadvantage  to  Key  West,  as  in 
order  to  make  our  service  uniform  none  of  the  Galveston  passenger  ships  will 
be  able  to  call  at  that  port. 

Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  help  us,  I  am, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  D.  MalijOky, 

Vice  President. 

At  this  time,  in  order  to  show  the  committee  that  the  report  of 
Lient.  Col.  W.  B.  Ladue  is  well  founded,  and  also  to  impress  upon 
the  members  of  the  committee  the  importance  of  making  the  sug- 
gested improvement  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United 
States  Army,  1917,  part  1,  page  729,  last  paragraph  before  statistics : 

An  additional  car  ferry  steamer  was  added  to.  the  line  operated  by  the  Florida 
Bast  Coast  Railway  and  the  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co.,  and  a 
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new  and  larger  steamship  was  added  to  the  service  of  the  Mallory  Steam- 
ship Line.  The  new  Mallory  steamship  was  taken  from  the  run  because  of 
lack  of  width  of  channel  in  front  of  the  wharves. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  harbor  at  Key  West  is  entirely  too 
small  and  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  commerce.  Some  time 
ago,  I  was  informed  over  300  loaded  freight  cars  were  at  Key  West 
waiting  for  boat  transportation.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  cars 
this  should  undoubtedly  prove  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
the  importance  of  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Gray.  It  is  a  coaling  station  ? 

Mr.  Sears.  Yes.  They  have  a  naval  base  for  submarine  destroyers 
and  torpedo  boats  which  are  stationed  there  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  also  a  coast  artillery  base? 

Mr.  Sears.  It  is  also  a  coast  artillery  base  of  the  Government,  and, 
of  course,  they  generally  get  coal  by  rail,  but  they  get  some  by  boats 
coming  in.  It  is  very  material  that  you  also  get  these  supplies  to 
them. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  appropriation  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Sears.  The  department  is  asking  for  $150,000,  with  a  con- 
tingent clause  that  if  an  accepted  contract  can  be  secured  to  com- 
plete the  work,  $237,000  and  something,  that  they  be  given  that 
right. 

Mr.  Booher.  Will  $237,000  do  that  work? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  give  a  channel  and  turning  basin  800  feet 
wide. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  will  do  the  work  you  are  asking  for? 

Mr.  Sears.  That  will  do  the  work  we  are  asking  for.  The  idea  of 
that,  Mr.  Booher — and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  the  department — 
is  this :  When  you  appropriate  by  piece  meal  and  bind  them  down 
to  $150,000,  and  they  can  not  get  a  satisfactory  contract,  it  will  cost 
more  to  readvertise  than  it  would  if  they  had  given  the  entire  con- 
tract in  the  first  place.  We  found  that  condition  at  Miami,  and 
they  saved  money  by  having  a  similar  clause  inserted. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  make  that  claim  everywhere. 

Mr.  Sears.  That  is  entirely  up  to  the  committee — $150,000  is  what 
they  ask  for  to  begin  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  to  increase  a  depth  of  17  feet? 

Mr.  Sears.  No;  to  make  it  a  depth  of  26  feet  all  the  way  across, 
from  500  to  800  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  present  depth,  17  feet  ? 

Mr.  Sears.  Of  course,  it  gets  shallower  and  shallower,  Mr.  Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  can  you  give  us  the  present  depth  of  Key  West 
Harbor  ? 

Mr.  Sears.  Twenty-six  feet  at  low  tide. 

Col.  Newcomer,  thirty  feet  into  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Sears.  Right  in  front  of  the  Mallory  Docks. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  they  have  30  feet  into  the  main  harbor. 
They  do  not  have  that  much  through  the  northwest  passage ;  that  .is 
about  17  or  18  feet. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "northwest  channel t* 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  channel  coming  in  to  Key  West  from  the 
northwest  avoiding  the  passage  around  the  Dry  Tortugas. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  that  the  channel  going  to  Cuba? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no;  the  channel  to  Cuba  going  south  is  30 

feet. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Then  the  channel  across  to  Cuba  is  of  sufficient 
depth  at  the  present  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  only  the  widening  out  that  is  esti- 
mated for  and  recommended. 

Mr.  Dempset.  How  does  the  commerce  at  Buffalo  and  Key  West 
compare? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  commerce  of  Buffalo  is  very  much  heavier. 
At  Key  West  the  boats  enter  slips  and  have  to  back  out  from  those 
slips  into  the  channel.  That  requires  a  turning  space,  which  is 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  boat,  in  order  to  provide  some  freedom 
of  movement.  That  situation  does  not  obtain  at  Buffalo.  They  there 
back  out  into  the  outer  harbor,  where  there  is  plenty  of  space  to 
maneuver. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  usual  practice  with  the  average  harbor 
in  that  respect — do  the  boats  have  to  back  out  and,  if  so,  for  what 
distance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Usually  they  turn  in  the  harbor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  they  do  turn  in  this  harbor  but  they  get  into  difficulties  at 
times. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  large  boat  of  400  feet  length  would  have  difficulty? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  likely^  it  would. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  turning  basin  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Nothing  except  the  natural  width  of  the  channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  practice,  usually,  to  back  out  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Our  harbors  ordinarily  have  sufficient  turning 
space  in  them.  There  are  a  few  where  it  is  necessary  to  back  out  be- 
fore they  can  turn. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  do  they  back  out,  for  instance,  in  a  case  of 
this  kind? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  this  particular  case  they  simply  back  out  of 
the  slip  into  this  space,  where  they  do  turn  under  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  would  that  be  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Simply  the  length  of  the  boat. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  be  able  to  turn? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  say  they  have  to  turn  in  too  restricted  a  space 
to  turn  safely.  Coming  out  from  the  slip,  which  is  normal  to  the 
400-foot  channel,  they  have  to  turn  into  the  400-foot  channel  some- 
how. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  they  warp  the  boat  around 
the  end  of  the  pier. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  practicable  without  turning  basin  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  practicable  if  you  have  sufficient  space. 
Here  the  space  is  considered  inadequate  for  safe  turning. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  could  that  be  remedied  without  turning  space? 

Col.  Newcomer.  By  simply  cutting  away  the  bank  opposite  the 
piers,  to  give  the  additional  width  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Sears.  In  addition  to  the  above  statement,  T  especially  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  marvelous  increase  in  tonnage  and  value  of  commerce  at  Key 
West,  Congress  has  failed  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  said  port 
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and  no  appropriation  has  been  made  since  March  4, 1913,  as  is  shown 
on  page  2400,  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
1 917,  part  2.  At  the  time  I  first  appeared  before  the  committee  I  did 
not  have  this  report  before  me,  and  therefore  could  not  give  the  ton- 
nage and  value.  I,  therefore,  now  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  page 
2401,  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  1917, 
part  2,  on  which  you  will  find  the  tonnage  for  the  year  1917  to  be 
1,028,374  tons,  or  899,249  more  tons  than  in  1909,  and  81,638  more 
tons  than  in  1915.  The  value  of  the  1917  tonnage  is  more  than  double 
that  of  1909,  and  more  than  $10,000,000  than  in  1915.  I  also  fail 
to  find  any  water  included  in  the  above  tonnage.  This  should  have 
been  included  and  would  certainly  increase  both  the  tonnage  and 
value  for  1917. 

I  also  again  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  729,  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
1917,  part  1,  in  which  it  is  stated  "  The  new  Mallory  steamship  was 
taken  from  the  run  because  of  lack  of  width  of  channel  in  front  of 
the  wharves." 

I  sincerely  trust  and  believe  I  have  impressed  upon  you  the  impor- 
tance of  this  improvement.  I  also  trust  and  believe  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  my  colleagues  in  Congress  will  carefully  study 
the  report,  to  which  I  have  above  referred,  and  that  as  a  war  meas- 
ure this  will  be  included  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  which  will 
be  passed  this  year.  / 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Tuesday,  January  22  and  23,  1918. 

The  committee  reassembled,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  2.30  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Sena- 
tor, we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time.  We  were  not 
sore  as  to  what  specific  improvement  you  desired  to  be  heard  upon. 

STATEMENT  OF  EON.  JAMES  D.  FHELAX,  A  UNITED  STATES 
SENATOB  FBOM  THE  STATE  0V  CALIEOENIA. 

Senator  Phelax.  My  information  concerning  the  general  question 
comes  through  my  personal  visit  to  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles  on  one 
or  two  recent  occasions,  and  I  met  the  gentlemen  who  are  most  in- 
terested. I  live,  as  you  are  aware,  450  miles  north,  in  San  Francisco. 
Capt  Osborne  is  very  familiar  with  it  all,  and  I  came  over  here  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  matter  on  which  you  should  be  informed — an 
important  matter. 

I  have  here  a  long  telegram  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by 
C.  S.  Vandewater,  president,  and  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  by  W.  T. 
Iasenby,  mayor.  I  do  not  know  what  the  committee  has  been  told. 
I  will  read  it,  as  being  the  most  expeditious  way  to  get  it  before 
yon. 

(The  telegram  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Long  Beach,  Gal.,  January  11,  19 18. 
Senator  James  D.  Phelan, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
It  is  vital  to  both  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  that  $190,350  recommended 
hy  Board  of  Army  Engineers  in  House  Document  No.  46a  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  page  2,  be  included  in  present  rivers  and  harbors  bill  for  the 
dredging  of  that  portion  of  connecting  channel  lying  within  city  limits  of  Los 
Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County  Flood  Control  Board  bonds  for  $4,450,000  have  been 
▼oted  and  approved  by  Supreme  Court  of  California.  One  million  one  hundred 
and  seventy-three  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  has  been  set  aside  for  pur- 
chase of  right  of  way  and  harbor  protect'on.  United  States  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  have  recommended  $1,080,000  be  appropriated  for  harbor 
protection,  $500,000  of  which  has  been  appropriated  and  made  available.  Legis- 
lature of  California  has  recommended  expenditure  of  $1,080,000  for  harbor  pro- 
tection, to  be  expended  in  conjunction  with  Federal  appropriation.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  of  this  has  been  appropriated  and  is  available.  City 
of  Long  Beach  has  voted  bonds  for  $300,000  for  harbor  improvements,  which 
includes  $187,000  for  dredging  that  portion  of  connecting  channel  within  city 
HnritB  of  Long  Beach  referred  to  In  House  Document  No.  460. 
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This  money  is  available,  ami  Long  Beach  is  anxious  to  begin  dredging  con- 
necting channel,  but  can  not  begin  until  Government  provides  for  completion 
of  west  end  of  connecting  channel.  Had  conference  to-day  with  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road officials,  and  they  assure  us  all  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  deliver 
deed  to  additional  200  feet  referred  to  in  House  Document  No.  460  when 
required  by  Government.  Los  Angeles  city  council  has  passed  resolution  agree- 
ing to  maintain  that  portion  of  connecting  channel  lying  within  its  limits 
until  completion  of  harbor  protecting  works.  Long  Beach  city  commissioners 
have  passed  resolution  agreement  to  maintain  that  portion  of  connecting  chan- 
nel lying  within  its  limits  until  completion  of  harbor  protection  works.  This 
fully  complies  with  all  conditions  stipulated  by  Board  of  Government  Engineers 
in  House  Document  No.  460.  On  account  of  large  number  steel  vessels  being 
constructed  for  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  both  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  Harbors,  and  on  account  of  only  dry  dock  south  of  San  Francisco 
being  located  at  Long  Beach  Harbor,  very  urgent  from  standpoint  of  military 
necessity  that  this  work  ve  started  at  earliest  possible  moment  and  prosecuted 
diligently  to  completion.  If  hearing  before  committee  is  advisable,  please 
arrange  date  for  same,  and  we  will  furnish  such  data  and  assistance  as  you 
require.  Keep  us  fully  advised  by  telegraph  regarding  development.  We 
ernestly  request  your  cooperation  and  assistance. 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

By  C.  S.   Vandewateb,  Preshlent. 
City  of  Long  Beach, 

By   W.  T.  Lisenby,  Mayor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  from  whom? 

Senator  Phelan.  That  is  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  mayor  of  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  which  adjoins  the  harbor  of 
Los  Angeles,  otherwise  San  Pedro. 

I  was  there  only  last  October,  and  I  saw  the  phenomenal  strides 
that  were  being  made  in  shipbuilding.  The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuild- 
ing &  Drydock  Co.  received  a  contract  June  15,  1917,  to  build 
eight  steel  ships  of  8,300  tons  capacity,  to  cost  $10,000,000.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  shipbuilding  yard  at  Los  Angeles  harbor.  They 
have  since  that  time— June  15,  1917 — constructed  their  works,  ship- 
building plant,  and  their  ways,  their  blacksmith  shops,  everything 
complete,  and  have  the  four  steel  vessels  on  the  ways,  and  they 
launched  one  of  them  on  December  15.  They  immediately  received 
another  contract,  of  $15,000,000,  from  the  Shipping  Board,  on  the 
showing  that  they  had  made.  They  had  constructed  a  plant  there 
in  six  months  and  launched  one  ship — the  others  being  near  com- 
pletion. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  shipbuilding  plant  located  with 
reference  to  Los  Angeles  harbor? 

Senator  Phelan.  At  Los  Angeles  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  adjoining? 

Senator  Phelai*.  Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne.  One  opens  out  into  the  other. 

Senator  Phelan.  This  particular  plant  is  in  San  Pedro,  or  what 
thev  now  call  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles.  I  went  over  there  and 
visited  the  harbor  of  Long  Beach,  where  they  are  constructing  sub- 
marines, and  they  were  making  successful  trial  trips  at  that  time 

there  were  three  submarines.  The  development  there  has  been  extra- 
ordinary, accentuating  everything  that  has  been  said  in  the  House 
document  referred  to.  In  other  words,  their  case  is  very  much 
stronger  now — this  telegram  is  dated  January  17,  1918 — than  when 
the  work  was  recommended. 

On  page  3,  at  the  end,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  deemed  advisable  for 
the  United  States  to  cooperate — this  is  from  Maj.  Kingman,  Chief 
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of  Engineers — with  the  local  authorities  in  constructing  a  channel 
200  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep  at  mean  lower  low  water  connecting 
Long  Beach  Harbor  with  Los  Angeles  Harbor  at  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  $317,900,  of  which  the  United  States  shall  undertake  only 
that  part  of  the  improvement  which  lies  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $130,350,  provided  that  the  local  interests  deed 
to  the  United  States,  free  of  cost,  an  additional  strip  of  land  200 
feet  wide  alongside  the  present  right  of  way  and  agree  to  construct 
and  maintain  that  part  of  the  channel  lying  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Long  Beach,  and  provided  further  that  work  shall  not  be 
commenced  by  the  United  States  on  its  part  of  the  channel  until  the 
necessary  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect  it  from  flood  deposits 
of  silt,  or  until  local  interests  have  agreed  to  maintain  this  part 
pending  the  completion  of  protecting  works.  The  total  amount  to  be 
expended  by  the  United  States,  $130,350,  should  be  provided  for  in 
one  appropriation. 

It  seems  that  all  these  terms  have  been  complied  with  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  appropriated  out  of  the  local  treasury,  considering  the 
resources  of  the  country  there,  and  it  is  an  earnest  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  people.  The  work  is  made  necessary  by  the  needs  of  the  har- 
bor serving  a  very  important  part  of  the  United  States.  This  work 
of  protecting  the  harbor  against  silt  is  well  in  hand.  Appropria- 
tions have  been  made  by  Los  Angeles  County  and  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  that  end,  and  $500,000  Federal  money  is  available 
to  the  city,  I  believe. 
Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  $1,080,000. 

Senator  Pbdelan.  Yes.  This  gigantic  work  is  going  on  there  in 
connection  with  these  shipping  interests.  It  is  very  important  work. 
As  you  have  seen  by  the  newspapers,  the  Chinese  have  fired  upon 
the  gunboat  Monocacy  on  the  Yangtze  River.  While  the  details 
of  this  are  not  yet  known,  the  incident  shows,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  facts,  that  we  are  open  to  danger.  The  Japanese 
are  occupying  Vladivostok.  We  are  exposed  absolutely  on  that  coast. 
That  is  an  additional  reason  for  encouraging  shipbuilding  there. 
If  we  turn  out  ships  there,  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  enemy. 
You  can  not  sena  a  fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  in  case 
of  war,  because  the  canal  would  be  the  first  thing  destroyed  by  the 
wily  enemy.  I  have  fear  of  the  oriental  people.  So  anything  in 
the  nature  of  shipbuilding  on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  that  reason  and 
other  reasons,  should  be  encouraged. 

These  people  are  spending  their  money.  What  they  are  asking 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  small,  compared  to  the  demands  of 
the  Pacific.  San  Francisco  is  doing  splendidly.  We  have  there  a 
deep  harbor.  I  don't  think  we  have  cost  the  Government  $100,000 
in  and  around  the  city  of  San  Francisco  proper  in  50  years,  because 
it  is  a  natural  harbor.  These  people  down  here  have  made  their 
harbor.  They  have  the  only  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific  coast  south  of 
San  Francisco  and  north  of  Panama.  It  is  an  approved  scheme  of 
making  this  harbor  safe.  It  is  to  construct  this  channel  in  here 
[indicating  on  map]. 
The  Chaikman.  Where  is  Long  Beach  on  that? 
Senator  Phelan.  The  harbor  of  Los  Angeles  is  here  [indicating], 
and  it  is  to  make  that  channel  there  [indicating].    This  is  being  taken 
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care  of  by  Long  Beach,  and  this  is  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  [indicating]  and  by  Los  Angeles.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  right. 

It  is  200  feet  in  width  by  20  feet  in  depth — a  channel  200  feet  with 
a  depth  of  20  feet.    How  long  is  it? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Over  5,000  reet.  It  runs  up  to  that  point  there  [in- 
dicating on  map]. 

Senator  Phelan.  All  the  Government  is  asked  to  do  is  to  take  care 
of  2,000  feet,  or  about  that.  Long  Beach  takes  care  of  this  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Dupre.  May  I  inquire  where  the  steel  comes  from  with  which 
these  ships  are  being  built  ?  Does  it  come  from  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles,  or  is  it  shipped  in  from  the  East? 

Senator  Phelan.  They  get  it  from  the  Steel  Corporation  under 
priority  orders. 

Mr.  Dupre.  From  what  section  of  the  country  does  it  come? 

Senator  Phelan,  I  think  it  comes  from  Bethlehem.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Are  parts  of  the  ship  fabricated  at  Bethlehem  and 
then  sent  to  the  shipbuilders  out  there  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  They  send  their  plates  out  there,  and  they  are 
fabricated  there.  I  was  in  the  drawing  room  of  this  particular  con- 
cern, and  they  had  four  ships  on  the  ways,  and  they  had  in  there  a 
full-sized  pattern  of  the  plates  that  go  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and 
they  took  it  down  to  the  boiler  makers,  who  cut  them  all  at  one  time, 
punch  the  holes,  and  put  them  on  the  side  of  the  vessel.  These  sheets 
are  cut  to  fit  the  design  at  the  works. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Possibly,  Senator,  my  question  was  a  bit  misleading. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  me  to  know,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  how  these  ships  are  made.  Now,  take 
these  plates.  Do  they  have  them  designed  and  patterned  in  Bethle- 
hem and  then  have  them  sent  out  there  to  be  put  together?  What  is 
the  modus  operandi  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  My  impression  is  that  the  boiler-plate  sides  are 
cut  out  there.  They  receive  great  plates  and  cut  them  there  according 
to  patterns  of  their  own  make.  The  designs  are  supplied  to  them  and 
they  are  cut  out  of  the  raw  material,  which  is  steel  plates  right  there 
on  the  ground.    The  ribs,  I  think,  come  out  already  fashioned. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Yes. 

Senator  Phelan.  They  get  high  efficiency  on  account  of  being  able 
to  work  the  year  around,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  by  work- 
men to  get  employment  there  on  account  of  the  climatic  conditions- 
Mr.  Switzer.  What  is  the  population  of  Long  Beach  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Sixty  thousand.  It  was  simply  a  small  resort  a 
few  years  ago,  but  now  it  is  a  thriving  city  of  industries.  The  other 
harbor  there — the  Los  Angeles  Harbor— is  doing  a  lot  of  construc- 
tion. I  saw  also  the  construction  of  submarines  there.  It  rather 
surprised  me. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  while  ago  any  reasons 
that  occurred  to  you  why  the  adoption  of  this  project  may  be  con- 
sidered urgent.  Is  it  so  urgent  that  it  should  be  adopted  in  this  bill? 
And  if  so,  why  is  it  urgent?  Do  any  facts  occur  to  you  which  make 
it  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  to  adopt  this  project  now  rather  than 
wait? 
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Senator  Phelan.  So  far  as  I  am  advised,  it  is  my  impression,  from 
what  I  saw  and  heard  there  and  from  what  I  have  read  here,  that 
this  is  an  integral  part  of  the  harbor  improvement.  There  is  no  use 
in  doing  one  thing  unless  they  do  the  other.  They  are  doing  work 
in  saving  the  harbor  from  damage  and  deterioration,  and  that  work 
should  be  carried  on.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  work  as  a  part  of  the 
harbor  development.  If  it  is  delayed  it  will  hold  everything  else 
back.    That  is  the  impression  I  get. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  will  the  delay  injuriously  affect 
the  ship  construction? 

Senator  Phelan.  As  I  understand  the  situation,  there  is  a  little 
danger  there  of  the  filling  of  the  basin  into  which  they  launch  their 
ships.  This  is  to  relieve  the  whole  situation  and  to  put  it  upon  a 
working  basis.  Otherwise,  it  will  involve  expense  on  somebody's 
part — probably  pretty  expensive  dredging.  This  work  will  save  a 
drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  think  they  dredge  regularly  in 
San  Francisco  Bay,  up  at  the  northern  end,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  It  is  exceedingly  expensive.  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  economy  to  do  the  work  thoroughly,  especially  at  this 
time,  because  of  the  shipbuilding  that  is  going  on  there  now.  They 
have  $£5,000,000  in  contract  there  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Which  yard  does  that  apply  to? 

Senator  Phelan.  The  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
at  San  Pedro. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  in  the  west  basin. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes ;  that  is  in  the  west  basin.  I  have  it  here  on 
this  map. 

Senatpr  Phelan.  Mr.  Napthely  is  at  the  head  of  the  company,  and 
Mr.  Gardner,  from  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  Francisco,  a  man 
of  great  experience,  is  doing  the  actual  work  there,  and  I  think  he  is 
responsible  for  creating  this  thing  in  such  a  short  time.  It  is  rather 
extraordinary.  It  is  natural  that  the  Government,  since  it  is  seek- 
ing shipbuilders  and  encouraging  them  in  other  ways,  to  do  its  part 
in  keeping  their  harbor  in  shape  for  the  launching  of  the  ships. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Denman  would  favor  this  proposi- 
tion ? 

Senator  Phelan.  I  am  sure  he  would.  He  is  testifying  to-day 
before  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  Dttfre.  I  happen  to  know  that.  That  is  the  reason  I  had  him 
ki  mind. 

Senator  Phelan.  They  are  building  some  ships  at  Santa  Monica, 
hard  by,  and  we  are  building  concrete  ships  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Concrete  shipbuilding  is  a  new  industry. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  don't  get  this  clearly  in  mind.  This  is  a  connecting 
channel  from  Long  Beach  Harbor  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freak.  These  improvements  in  shipbuilding  are  over  in  Long 
Search  Harbor? 

Senator  Phelan.  The  ones  I  am  speaking  of  are  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor and  Long  Beach  Harbor.  You  are  right  so  far  as  saving  that 
they  are  building  at  Long  Beach.  The  steel  ships  are  building  at 
Los  Angeles.    Isn't  that  right.  Colonel  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  are  building  at  Long  Beach  and  in  Los  An- 
gelee  Harbor  also. 
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Senator  Phelan.  Where  is  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 
Dock  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  In  the  west  basin. 

Senator  Phelan.  In  the  west  basin.  That  is  in  San  Pedro,  a  part 
of  Los  Angeles.    And  the  submarines  are  being  built  in  Long  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.    Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  channel  we  have  here  be- 
tween Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles?  There  is  a  channel  direct  into 
San  Pedro  Bay  from  Long  Beach  Harbor,  isn't  there?  Is  that  a 
fact  ?     Where  do  they  take  their  vessels  in  now  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  It  is  an  open  harbor  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  San  Pedro  Bay? 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes.  And  what  protects  it  against  the  north- 
wTest  gales  is  that  breakwater. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  is  there  sufficient  depth  out  there  to  take  the 
boats  from  the  ways? 

Senator  Phelan.  In  the  basin  there  is  just  about  enough  water  to 
carry  them  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  immediate  necessity  for  this  channel  be- 
tween Long  Beach  Harbor  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor?  I  don't  get 
that  clear. 

Senator  Phelan.  Can  you  explain  that,  Colonel?  There  is  a  re- 
port on  that. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  have  the  reports  here. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  is  the  question? 

Senator  Phelan.  The  necessity  for  that  channel  in  launching  these 
vessels. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  channel  is  an  inside  channel,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  protected  against  the  waves  outside.  It  is  an  inside  channel 
from  Long  Beach  Harbor  to  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  They  could  move 
up  and  down  that  channel  there  without — they  have  a  turning  basin 
in  there,  too. 

Mr.  Switzer.  This  work  ought  to  be  done  sometime. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  must  be  done  sometime,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  order  that  the  work  can  be  done  with  economy,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  If  they  had  thought  that  the  work  on  this  channel  was  not 
going  to  be  done,  they  might  not  have  done  some  of  the  work  down, 
there. 

I  see  here,  on  page  6,  that  Capt.  McKinstry,  now  a  major  general 
in  France,  made  a  report.    He  had  two  propositions,  and  he  favored 
this  one.    Early  in  1914  the  City  of  Long  Beach  voted  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $625,000  for  harbor  improvement,  of  which  $500,000  was 
intended  for  use  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  in  improving 
the  sea  entrance.    It  is  understood  that  a  portion  of  the  money  could 
not  be  made  available  for  cooperation  with  the  United  States  in 
improving  the  connecting  channel  instead  of  the  sea  entrance  channel, 
if  such  a  course  should  be  preferred  and  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   Thus  could  the  cost,  estimated  at  $488,000  in  Col.  McKinstry*s 
recommendation,  of  a  connecting  channel  200  feet  wide  and  24  feet 
deep  be  now  divided  between  the  Government  and  the  city  of  Long 
Beach. 

Now,  as  to  that  connecting  channel,  one  of  the  reasons  for  that  is  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  a  sea  entrance  to  Long  Beach.  They  get  in  under 
the  protection  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  and  go  over  to  Long  Beach. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  It  is  an  inside  basin  there. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  is  an  inside  basin. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  And  the  old  Los  Angeles  River  is  in  there,  and 
the v  are  going  through  that  river  up  to  Long  Beach.  They  are 
deeping  that  channel.  That  does  away  with  the  outside  entrance 
at  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  they  abandon  the  outside  entrance,  or  will  they 
continue  to  dredge  that  also? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  at  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Frear.  No.     At  Long  Beach. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  report,  to  which  the  Senator  has  been 
referring,  recommends  no  further  improvement  of  Long  Beach 
Harbor  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  by  the  engineers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  The  project  is  to  connect  these  two  chan- 
nels—Long Beach  and  Los  Angeles.  We  adopted  in  the  last  bill 
somewhat  of  an  ambitious  project  for  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  that?  I  was  trying  to  place  that  in  con- 
nection with  this. 

Senator  Phelan.  That  was  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  silt 
coming  down  from  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  The  city  has  appropriated — or  the  county  of 
Los  Angeles— over  $4,000,000  for  this  project.  Here  is  an  interest- 
ing item  on  page  9,  showing  that  in  addition  to  the  commercial  value 
01  the  channel  proposed  to  connect  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  there  is  a  military  value,  which  deserves  some  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report,  Senator? 

Senator  Phelan.  January  4,  1916. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  refers  to  the  inside  channel.  Senator. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  is  inside;  yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  is  of  military  advantage. 

Mr.  Booher.  They  are  recommending  the  improvement  of  the  in- 
side channel  to  connect  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  Harbors,  in- 
stead of  any  outside  harbor,  or  the  improvement  of  the  bay  there. 

Senator  I*helan.  It  has  been  very  closely  studied  by  the  engineers, 
and  their  recommendation  is,  I  suppose,  our  best  warrant  for  ap- 
proving that.  Certainly,  I  should  not  set  up  my  own  judgment 
against  theirs. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  is  the  inside  channel  they  are  protecting. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  I  am  asking  is  this:  The  Long  Beach  people  are 
paying  their  part  of  the  expense  of  improving  this  channel,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  Los  Angeles  part  the  Government  is  asked  to 
contribute.    Why  aren't  the  people  doing  it  entirely  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  The  people  are  doing  it  entirely. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  are  putting  in  $300,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  the  Long  Beach  people.  How  much  extra  will 
it  take? 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  will  take  $130,350  to  connect  up  with  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Government  is  asked  to 
pay  for  the  Los  Angeles  portion  and  not  for  the  Long  Beach  ? 
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Mr.  Osborne.  Because  Los  Angeles  is  paying  for  everything 
for  a  lot  of  stuff  that  it  ought  not  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  Government  is  contributing. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Not  a  nickel.  In  46  years  we  have  given  about 
$5,000,000,  and  Los  Angeles  has  contributed  $6,000,000  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  given  Los  Angeles  $5,000,000. 

Senator  Phelan.  That  is  for  completing  the  breakwater. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  reason  for  having  the  Government 
pay  for  Los  Angeles  and  not  for  Long  Beach.  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment do  it  in  one  case  and  not  in  the  other?  I  am  trying  to  find 
a  reason  for  that.    You  have  the  channel  completed  part  way  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  Yea 

Mr.  Frear.  They  start  in  on  this  work  and  do  part  of  it,  and  at 
one  point  the  Government  is  asked  to  step  in  and  complete  one  part, 
the  connecting  part.  Why  is  Long  Beach  required  to  complete  its 
part  alone  ?  And  why  is  the  Government  asked  to  step  in  and  com- 
plete the  work  for  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Perhaps  I  can  explain  it.  Los  Angeles  does  not 
especially  need  this.  It  is  not  particularly  for  Los  Angeles,  but  more 
directly  for  the  benefit  of  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  connects  up  the  two? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  says  here  that  it  w  deemed  advisable  to  con- 
nect Long  Beach  Harbor  with  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  at  a  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  $317,900,  of  which  the  United  States  shall  undertake 
only  that  part  of  the  improvement  which  lies  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
at  an  estimated  cost  or  $130,350.  That  is  the  recommendation  ox 
the  engineer,  that  the  United  States  was  to  undertake  that  part  of 
the  improvement  which  lies  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Why  did  the 
engineers  require  that  it  be  done  by  the  Government  in  Los  Augeles 
Harbor? 

I  suppose  that  is  because  the  other  work  was  done  by  the  munici- 
pality, at  its  expense,  and  this  sort  of  balances  it.  I  suppose  that  is 
it.  This  work  is  agreeable  to  the  representatives  of  both  Los  Angeles 
and  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  done  especially  for  Long  Beach,  and  not  for 
Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  gives  Long  Beach  an  entrance  from  the  sea 
without  improving  their  own  entrance.  •  It  would  be  a  very  expen- 
sive matter  to  construct  breakwaters.  It  is  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  Long  Beach  Harbor. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Very  largely. 

Senator  Phelan.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  both  right  that  this  is  for  the  benefit 
of  Long  Beach,  although  it  is  provided  that  the  work  done  by  the 
Government  shall  be  that  part  which  lies  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Mr.  Osborne.  You  will  notice  by  the  plan  there  that  it  runs  from 
the  Los  Angeles  limits.  That  is  the  division  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach.     There  is  only  a  small  part  of  it  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  of  local  cooperation  imposed  and  the 
benefit  to  Long  Beach  seem  to  make  it  a  meritorious  project;  but 
what  I  had  in  mind,  and  what  I  endeavored  to  express  a  while  a{£o« 
is  this :  I  would  like  to  know  any  facts  that  would  bring  this  project 
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in  the  class  of  other  meritorious  projects  and  make  it  very  important 
to  adopt  it  in  this  bill ;  that  its  to  say,  under  war  conditions. 

Senator  Phelan.  You  see,  there  is  extraordinary  activity  down 
there.  , 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  necessity  to  restrict  this  bill  to  those 
projects  which  are  acutely  urgent. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  heard  down  there  that  they  were  taking  chances 
in  building  their  yards  without  better  protection,  but  they  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  chance,  knowing  that  this  work  would  protect  them 
in  their  enterprise.  This  makes  it  a  very  worthy  matter  for  con- 
sideration. I  think,  on  the  part  of  the  lawmaking  body  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  in  danger  down  there,  and  the  situation  is  very 
unusual,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  contracts  for  building 
$25,000,000  worth  of  ships. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  see  the  advantage  of  affording  them  passage 
from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Long  Beach  Harbor  for  the  smaller 
class  of  merchant  and  war  vessels  there  being  constructed  at  Long 
Beach,  but  to  what  extent  that  necessity  is  urgent  is  a  query  which 
presents  itself  to  my  mind.  Perhaps  if  this  matter  were  presented 
to  the  Shipping  Board,  they  might  have  some  reason. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  helpful  to  you  to  get  a 
report  from  the  Shipping  Board,  because  they  have  their  agents  on 
the  ground  there  watching  the  construction.  It  is  carefully  in- 
spected. I  personally  was  there;  Congressman  Sims  was  there;  Con- 
gressman Adamson  was  there,  and  other  Congressmen,  I  believe. 
They  saw  with  their  own  eyes  what  was  going  on  there.  They  should 
know  something  of  what  their  needs  are  there.  This  telegram  begins 
by  saying  that  it  is  vital  to  both  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  I  understood — they  say  it  is  vital  to  Los 
Angeles — I  understand  this  was  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Long 
Beach.    Los  Angeles  makes  no  contribution  to  it. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  sajTs  the  improvement  is  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  that  portion  of  the  channel  lying  within  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  or  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  It  doesn't  say  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  either. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  vital  to  Los  Angeles? 

Senator  Phelan.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Pardon  me. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  is  for  dredging  that  portion  of  the  connecting 
channel,  which  is  the  Long  Beach-Los  Angeles  channel,  lying  within 
the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles.  That  is  what  the  bill  provides.  That 
is  the  proposition  which  is  up  to  you — to  complete  that  portion  of  it 
that  lies  within  Los  Angeles  Flarbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  Bui  what  was  the  first  part  of  the  telegram  ?  Pardon 
me  for  interrupting. 

Senator  Phelan  (reading).  "It  is  vital  to  both  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach." 

Mr.  Frear.  If  it  is  vital  to  Los  Angeles,  I  would  like  to  inquire 
why  it  is  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  Long  Beach  ? 

Senator  Phelan.  This  is  the  telegram,  agreeable  to  all  interests. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  same  project,  I  take  it,  that  originated  in 
document  896,  on  page  3.    I  am  wondering  if  I  am  right  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  adopted  in  the  last  bill. 
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Mr.  Fkeak.  That  is,  on  April  11,  1914,  wherein  they  say  that  they 
are  unahle  to  recommend  the  desired  proportion  of  the  United  States 
in  the  development  of  Long  Beach,  either  in  deepening  the  entrance 
or  dredging  the  interior  ^channel  to  connect  with  the  harbor  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Senator  Phelan.  That  is  news  to  me.  This  is  an  appropriation  for 
connecting  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 

Mr.  Freak.  This  is  the  same  thing.  Thereafter  there  was  a  propo- 
sition for  a  contribution.    Was  that  made? 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  was  not  the  same  project.  You  will  see  it  is  ex- 
plained in  House  Document  460,  on  pages  2  and  3. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  House  Document  460. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  explains  it.  They  still  hold  the  same  notion. 
It  is  not  exactly  the  same  project. 

Senator  Phelan.  It  says  on  page  2,  that  the  district  officer  finds 
no  justification  at  this  time  (January,  1915)  for  the  United  States 
to  undertake  any  improvement  of  the  entrance  to  Long  Beach  Har- 
bor, but  he  believes  that  under  certain  conditions  it  is  advisable  to 
Erovide  a  connecting  channel  between  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles 
[arbors.  That  is  what  they  are  doing  now — connecting  these 
harbors. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  practically  the  same  channel,  as  I  take  it,  here 
from  this  report. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  not  the  same  project. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  it  appears  on  the  map,  it  is  the  same  channel. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Senator,  there  is  one  other  reason  connected  with 
this,  and  that  is  that  there  is  a  dry  dock — not  a  very  large  one,  but 
there  is  a  dry  dock — in  Long  Beach  Harbor,  and  there  is  none  at  any 
other  point  south  of  San  Francisco. 

Senator  Phelan.  Do  you  know  the  dimensions  of  that  dry  dock? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  don!t  remember,  but  it  is  very  useful. 

Senator  Phelan.  And  these  people  are  there  building  these  ships 
for  the  Government.  The  Shipping  Board  has  been  willing  to  grant 
them  contracts  amounting  to  $25,000,000,  and  they  have  already 
launched  one  ship.  If  they  are  to  carry  on  this  shipbuilding  work, 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  water  into  which  these  ships  can  be 
launched.  I  would  say  that  these  submarines  draw  very  little  dur- 
ing construction — not  more  than  5  feet.  They  seem  to  float  right 
on  the  water.  They  tested  one  while  I  was  there.  Nobody  was  on 
it  the  first  time  it  submerged.  After  it  was  tried  out,  a  report  was 
made  indorsing  it  as  a  perfect  ship. 

Mr.  Booher.  Would  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  there  tend 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  building  boats? 

Senator  Phelan.  That  is  one  of  their  great  objects.  They  are 
going  into  shipbuilding  there.    It  is  an  industry  which  is  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  think  perhaps  we  ought  to  call  on  the  Shipping 
Board  for  a  recommendation.  What  do  you  think?  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  Senator's  word  for  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Phelan.  I  don't  see  how  vou  can  make  anv  mistake  in  en- 
couraging  work  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Senator,  your  statement  has  certainly  amplified 
and  supplemented  the  report  of  the  engineers  here  upon  this  con- 
necting channel  between  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor, and  if  it  can  be  shown  to  the  committee  that  there  is  such  an 
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urgency  as  to  differentiate  this  project  from  other  new  projects  which 
will  not  be  adopted  in  this  bill,  why 

Senator  Phelan  (interposing).  "Will  you  be  good  enough  to  let  me 
bring  you  some  information  on  the  question  of  urgency  (  I  will  see 
the  Shipping  Board  myself  and  will  also  communicate  with  Long 
Beach  and  let  them  make  their  case  upon  that  point — why  it  should 
be  done  now  instead  of  next  year.    (See  Appendix  A.) 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  are  the  reasons  'i 

The  Chairman.  For  economy  in  this  bill  I 

Mr.  Dupre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  understood  it  last  year,  but  I  don't  know  whether  we 
are  always  going  to  have  it.    When  are  we  going  to  stop  it  ? 

Mr.  Dupre.  We  have  not  had  any  understanding  as  to  why  these 
things  are  so  and  so.  We  ought  to  have  a  statement  from  the  chair- 
man on  that  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  understood  the 
reasons  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  chair- 
man— the  members  of  the  committe  are  loyal  to  him — to  state  what 
these  reasons  are. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  a  matter  to  take  up  in  executive  session. 

Senator  Phelan.  We  will  cooperate  with  you,  whatever  you  do. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  expect  to  hear  from  you  when  you  have 
something  further  to  say,  Senator. 

Senator  Phelan.*  Yes,  sir. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  went  into  executive  session.) 

January  23,  1918. 
REMARKS  OF  HON.  CHAfiLES  H.  RANDALL,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Randall  desires  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  new  project  for  a  channel  connecting  Long  Beach  Har- 
bor, Cal.,  with  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  printed  in  House  Document  No. 
WO,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  Randall.  This  project,  I  think,  has  been  before  the  committee 
recently,  and  I  presented  it  two  vears  ago,  also.  It  is  in  regard  to 
the  connecting  channel  between  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bors. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  would  particularly  like  to  hear,  Mr. 
Randall,  are  the  reasons  which  induce  you  to  believe  that  this  project 
is  urgent. 

Mr.  Randall.  I  anticipated  that  that  question  would  be  asked, 
because  all  measures  must  now  pass  war  muster.  I  want  to  devote  a 
few  minutes  to  that  feature.  Of  course,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  the 
Chief  of  Enginerrs  have  recommended  the  construction  of  this  chan- 
nel, on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  Long  Beach  construct,  out  of 
their  own  funds,  the  portion  which  lies  within  the  limits  of  Long 
Beach  Harbor.  And  what  I  am  here  for,  is  to  say  that  the  city  has 
provided  the  funds  and  is  ready  to  go  ahead  with  its  part  of  the 
work.  They  have  provided  $187,000,  I  believe,  for  that  purpose, 
that  being  the  amout  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.    The  amount  that  the  Government  is  asked  to 
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provide  is  $130,350  for  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  channel 
which  lies  in  the  Los  Angeles  end  of  the  harbor. 

Now,  as  to  the  emergency  features,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  division  engineer,  Maj.  R.  R.  Raymond,  made  in  1915, 
in  which  he  says: 

In  addition  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  channel  proposed  to  connect  Long 
Beach  Harbor  and  Los  Angles  Harbor,  there  is  a  military  value  which  deserves 
some  consideration. 

He  says  further : 

*  *  *  The  ocean  entrance  at  Long  Beach  Harbor  may  become  worthy  of 
improvement  hereafter  by  the  United  States  as  an  important  entrance  to  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  as  well  as  to  Long  Beach  Harbor. 

There  are,  as  you  know,  large  shipbuilding  plants  at  work  there 
in  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  in  Los  Angeles  Harbor  on  ship  contracts 
for  the  Shipping  Board,  and  there  have  already  been  constructed  in 
Long  Beach  Harbor  five  submarines  for  the  Government  and  a  vessel 
for  the  Lighthouse  Bureau,  a  tender.  Long  Beach  Harbor  has  the 
only  dry  dock  south  of  San  Francisco.  Now,  the  importance  of 
the  connecting  channel  is  from  the  use  to  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, not  only  for  the  movement  of  commercial  vessels,  but  for 
the  use  of  submarines  and  naval  vessels.  The  ocean  entrance  of 
either  harbor,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  might  be  closed,  and 
in  that  case  the  connecting  channel  would  be  very  important  from 
a  military  or  naval  standpoint. 

Mr.  Fear.  How  would  an  entrance  be  closed.    By  a  foreign  fleet? 

Mr.  Randall.  The  suggestion  is  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  its 
being  closed.  It  might  be  by  accident.  It  might  occur  by  the  sink- 
ing of  a  vessel  by  an  alien  enemy  similar  to  the  Halifax  disaster. 
The  entrance  to  either  harbor  is  very  narrow  and  the  sinking  of  a 
large  vessel  in  the  ocean  entrance  of  either  harbor  would  absolutely 
close  that  harbor.  But  here  you  can  have  an  absolute  certainty  of 
getting  out  at  another  ocean  entrance  by  simply  dredging  a  con- 
necting link  of  6,800  feet. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Is  there  a  connecting  channel  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Randall.  There  is  a  channel  there  which  has  been  used  for 
small  boats.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  navigable  now  for  even  small 
boats. 

The  city  of  Long  Beach,  in  addition  to  providing  its  share  for  the 
construction  of  the  connecting  channel,  has  provided  an  additional 
fund  of  about  $250,000  for  dredging  its  ocean  entrance  and  harbor. 
They  have  sufficient  water  for  launching  and  taking  ships  out  of 
the  shipbuilding  plants  at  this  time.  Los  Angeles,  through  its  city 
council,  has  passed  a  resolution  guaranteeing  to  maintain  their  por- 
tion of  this  channel  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  is  it  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  not  called 
upon  to  contribute  toward  the  construction  of  this  channel? 

Mr.  Randall.  Why  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  not  contributed 
toward  the  construction  of  this  channel  I  do  not  know,  but  they  have 
already  expended  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  on  this  harbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  will  be  of  benefit  to  Los  Angeles,  will  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Randall.  It  would  benefit  Los  Angeles.  T  do  not  know  why 
they  were  not  called  upon  to  contribute.  I  am  talking  for  Long 
Beach.    Los  Angeles  has  been  very  liberal  in  the  expenditure  or 
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money  for  its  harbor.  They  have  indorsed  this  connecting  channel 
and  are  willing  to  expend  money  to  keep  it  in  condition  to  be  used. 
I  presume  that  Long  Beach  is  a  little  more  anxious  for  this  im- 
provement, from  the  standpoint  of  benefits.  Los  Angeles  has  a 
very  well  developed  channel  to  the  ocean.  Long  Beach  has  a  pretty 
good  channel  inside,  but  has  not  as  good  a  channel  leading  to  deep 
water  in  the  ocean,  and  it  is  very  natural  that  the  Long  Beach  peo- 
ple are  more  anxious  for  this  channel  than  Los  Angeles  is. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  land  through  which  this 
channel  is  to  be  constructed? 

Mr.  Randall.  It  is  swamp  land  and  is  merely  a  dredging  proposi- 
tion.  At  high  water  all  that  land  is  overflowed. 

The  channel  is  to  be  200  feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep,  the  right  of 
way,  400  feet  wide,  for  which  is  furnished  the  United  States  free  of 
cost,  and  in  addition  local  interests  are  to  furnish  an  additional  strip 
200  feet  wide  for  enlargement  purposes ;  the  city  of  Long  Beach  is 
to  construct  and  maintain  that  part  of  the  channel  lying  within  its 
limits. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  do  you  connect  this  channel  connecting 
Los  Angles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors  by  this  interior  route  with  the 
shipbuilding  industry  at  Long  Beach.  How  are  the  two  associated  ? 
How  is  this  improvement  associated  with  the  shipbuilding  industry? 

Mr.  Randall.  Well,  by  reason  of  the  advantage  of  two  openings 
to  the  sea.  If  one  shall  be  closed  by  any  accident  then  the  connecting 
channel  would  provide  an  outlet  through  the  other  entrance.  The 
Los  Angeles  entrance  is  much  the  safer,  and  it  is  better  protected 
than  the  other,  having  a  breakwater.  Long  Beach  has  offered  to  pay 
all  the  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance  in  order  to  get 
this  channel.  The  Government  is  just  as  much  interested,  or  more, 
from  a  financial  standpoint  than  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  because 
the  Government's  vessels  are  building  in  Long  Beach  Harbor. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  distance  from  Long  Beach  Harbor 
to  the  sea  direct  and  the  distance  around  through  the  Los  Angeles 

channels  ? 

Mr.  Randall.  The  distance  from  Long  Beach  to  Deep  Water  is 
about  one-half  mile,  and  around  tnrough  Los  Angeles  Harbor  I 
would  say  about  2£  miles j  it  might  be  3  miles. 

Long  Beach  has  complied  with  all  the  conditions  required  by  the 
engineers.    I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Committee  on  IfcrvERs  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  February  5, 1918. 

The  committee  met  this  day,  Hon.  John  H.  Small   (chairman), 

presiding. 

(Preceding  these  statements  hearings  were  held  on  Wills  Strait 
and  Tenants  Harbor,  Me.,  and  on  Ohio  River  at  Cairo,  111.) 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  some  gentlemen  from 
Long  Beach,  Cal.,  who  desire  to  be  heard,  and  Capt.  Osborne  will 
kindly  present  the  matter  and  also  present  the  gentlemen  to  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
have  here  this  morning  a  delegation  from  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  consist- 
ing of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Randall,  who  represents  the  dis- 
trict alongside  the  one  that  I  represent,  and  I  think  this  work  is 
partly  in  his  district  and  partly  in  mine.  Mr.  Van  de  Water,  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Long  Beach,  will  speakt 
and  also  Mr.  Windham,  former  mayor  of  Long  Beach,  who  is  espe- 
cially well  informed  as  to  the  conditions  there,  especially  with  ref- 
erence to  this  harbor  which  he  has  been  very  influential  in  building 
up.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  you  gentlemen  to  the  fact  that 
these  gentlemen  have  come  3,500  miles  for  the  purpose  of  appearing 
before  this  committee,  and  it  is  in  earnest  of  the  deep  interest  and 
confidence  that  they  have  in  the  justice  of  what  they  are  going  to  say 
to  you. 

I  will  first  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Van  de  Water,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Long  Beach. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  F.  VAN  DE  WATER,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  LONG  BEACH,  CAL. 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  have  come,  in  addition  to  being  a  representative  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  also  on  the  request  of  the  city  government 
of  Long  Beach,  and  unofficially  as  the  representative  of  other  in- 
terests not  only  in  Long  Beach  Harbor  but  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  I 
will  put  your  minds  at  rest  on  one  point.  I  never  made  a  speech 
and  I  will  be  very  brief  in  the  presentation  of  this  matter.  We  have 
come  because  we  believe  that  this  matter  is  vital  to  the  future  of  the 
entire  harbor  district.  There  are  not  two  harbors.  It  is  all  one, 
and  there  is  absolute  unanimity  in  the  request  that  we  are  presenting 
from  all  interests  around  the  harbor.  That  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  Mayor  Woodman,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  made  this  statement: 
That  the  development  of  the  Long  Beach  end  of  the  harbor  is  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  Los  Angeles  end  of  the  harbor,  from 
the  fact  that  the  municipality  q£  Los  Angeles  has  territory  that  is 
only  subject  to  lease.  There  are  many  industries  that  will  not  locate 
on  leased  land  and  we  have  inside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Long 
Beach  a  very  large  area  that  can  be  owned  in  fee  by  industrial  enter- 
prises. Mr.  Gordon,  harbor  commissioner  for  Lios  Angeles,  made 
this  statement  to  Mr.  Windham  and  myself  a  few  days  ago:  It  is 
vital  for  the  immediate  further  development  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, which  is  a  war-emergency  measure,  that  this  channel  be  con- 
structed as  quickly  as  possible. x 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  new  feature  which  has  arisen 
since  any  of  you  have  seen  this  harbor  district.  This  is  the  area, 
shown  in  green  [indicating  on  map!.  That  has  been  acquired  by 
the  municipality  of  Los  Angeles  under  the  tidelands  decision.  Mr- 
Gordon  states  that  if  this  channel  is  put  through  this  can  be  utilized 
for  very  extensive  shipbuilding  facilities  on  Government  work.  This 
harbor  is  especially  important  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  harbor 
within  450  miles,  south  of  San  Francisco.  We  have  very  few  harbors 
on  the  southern  Pacific  coast.  The  situation  is  quite  different  front 
that  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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I  am  a  bearer  of  messages  also  from  other  bodies,  which  I  am  asked 
to  present  to  you  and  which  set  forth  the  facts  I  wish  to  present  in 
very  much  more  concise  and  better  language  than  I  might  use,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  present  them  and  that  will  constitute 
what  I  have  to  say  about  this  matter.  For  information  as  to  the 
physical  features  of  the  harbor  I  will  defer  to  Mr.  Windham. 

We  have  first  two  communications  which  I  want  to  read,  which 
are  in  line  with  the  provisions  of  House  Document  460,  first  ses- 
sion Sixty-fourth  Congress,  setting  forth  the  resolutions  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  guaranteeing  the 
maintenance  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  the  Long  Beach  ends  of  the 
connecting  channel,  which  I  will  leave  with  your  secretary.  • 

I  have  this  communication  from  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  which  -I  am  asked  to  present  to  your  com- 
mittee, under  date  of  January  28 : 

Los  Angeles,  Cau,  January  28,  19J8. 

To  the  mctnf>ers  of  the  conf/rcxHional  Committee  on  Hirer*  and  H  arbor n,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  board  of  sui>ervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  to-day 
jrave  unanimous  approval  to  the  following  resolutions,  respectfully  submitted  for 
consideration  by  your  honorable  body : 

Whereas  all  necessary  provisions  of  a  local  nature  have  been  made  for  the 
ftrtistruction  of  a  connecting  channel  between  the  harbors  of  I^os  Angeles  and 
tang  Beach ;  and 

Whereas  completion  of  this  vitally  essential  project  now  only  awaits  an 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  $130,350 ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  generally  understood  that  recommendations  for  appropriations 
for  uew  projects  by  your  honorable  body  during  the  present  session  of  Congress 
will  he  confined  exclusively  to  such  undertakings  as  may  have  direct  connec- 
tion with  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  great  conflict  In  which  the  Nation  is 
now  engaged :  Therefore  be  it 

Retolred,  That  the  board  of  sui>ervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County,  in  petition- 
ing the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  for  a  favorable  report  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  $130,350  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  said  connecting  channel  be- 
tween the  harbors  of  I^os  Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  ignore  entirely  the  great 
l<**al  interests  involved,  and  call  attention  solely  to  such  phases  of  the  project 
as  will  bring  it  well  within  the  exceptions  provided  for  by  your  action. 

The  imperative  need  by  the  Government  of  merchant  shipping  is  universally 
rwognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  war.  There  are  now  being  constructed — 
«nd  under  contract — In  U>s  Angeles  Harbor  approximately  150,000  tons  of  such 
shipping,  and  in  Long  Beach  Harbor  25,000  tons,  aggregating  in  cost  about 
$30,000,000,  with  a  numl)er  of  other  contracts  with  the  Government  probable 
within  the  next  few  months. 

There  are  now  on  the  ways  In  Long  Beach  Harbor  three  modern  submarines 
being  constructed  for  the  Government  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $650,000  each. 
In  the  same  harlior  is  found  the  only  dry  dock  between  San  Diego  and  San 
Francisco,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons. 

On  the  2  harbors  there  are  located  7  shipbuilding  plants,  employing  at  present 
about  6,000  men.  This  number  will  be  materially  increased  within  the  next  60 
days. 

In  the  same  locution  are  20  fish  canneries,  many  of  which  have  Government 
contracts;  a  woolen  mill  which  is  now  filling  an  order  for  1,000,000  Army  over- 
coats; 3  potash  factories,  producing  a  chemical  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
explosives;  and  7  lumber  mills  and  yards,  supplying  timber  for  ships,  etc. 

There  are  over  3,000  men  and  women  employed  in  the  fish  canneries  in  San 
Pedro  and  Long  Beach,  a  majority  of  whom  live  In  the  latter  city.  Construc- 
tion of  a  connecting  channel  would  overcome  present  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  transportation  of  employees,   thus  facilitating   work   on   Government 

contracts. 

The  possibility  of  blocking  the  mouths  of  one  or  both  harbors  by  "  our  enemies 
within  "  is  grave,  and  the  injury  to  the  Nation  which  would  follow  such  disaster 
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might  involve  a  <ost  to  the  country  tenfold  greater  than  the  relatively  small 
sum  provided  in  the  appropriation  sought. 

A  connecting  channel  would  provide  two  ocean  entrances  and  exits  for  both 
harbors,  reducing  the  danger  suggested  to  the  minimum. 

It  might  be  stated  in  this  memorial  that  favorable  action  by  your  body  on 
our  petition  would  involve  no  danger  to  the  proposed  work  from  future  floods, 
because  the  flood-control  project  has  already  been  fully  approved  by  the  Nation, 
county,  State,  and  city,  and  adequate  moneys  provided  for  the  work,  so  that 
full  protection  will  be  given  the  proposed  channel  before  that  work  can  be  com- 
pleted, in  the  meantime  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  have  passed 
resolutions  guaranteeing  to  keep  the  channel  open  If  the  Government  makes 
appropriation. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


Board  of  Supervisor*,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cat. 

This  morning  we  had  this  telegram  addressed  to  you  gentlemen 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  which  has  a 
contract  for  eighteen  8,800-ton  steel  vessels: 

San  Pedro,  Oal.,  January  3/,  1918. 
C.  H.  Windham 

(Tare  Congress  Hotel.  Washington.  I>.  C). 

Committee  on  Hirer*  and  Harbor*. 

House  of  Representatives.  Washingtoti,  /).  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  that  there  is  a  request  before  your  honorable 
committee  to  arrange  for. an  appropriation  to  connect  the  turning  basin  of  the 
I^ong  Beach  Harbor  with  the  turning  basin  at  I^os  Angeles  by  the  digging  of  a 
12,000-foot  canal.  We  would  suggest  that  .the  digging  of  this  canal  would 
materially  aid  the  general  shipbuilding  program,  which  is  at  present  going  on 
in  this  vicinity  and  is  in  line  with  the  development  of  the  west  basin  and  the 
building  of  the  dry  dock,  the  construction  of  which  is  under  consideration  by 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Ix>s  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.. 
By  Sam  L.  Naphtalt. 

Viee  President  and  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Van  db  Water.  I  might  close  my  remarks  by  the  presentation 
of  these  two  letters  to  Senator  Phelan,  which  I  think  will  give  addi- 
tional information  as  to  the  emergency  nature  of  this  project,  under 
date  of  January  24,  1918,  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation : 

United  States  Shipping  Board 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Washington.  January  2}.  MI8. 
Hon.  .Tames  D.  Phelan. 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Phelan:  Your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  addressed  to  Chair- 
man E.  X.  Hurley,  relative  to  the  desire  of  the  Hirers  and  Harbors  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  item  of  $130,000,  which  Is  under  consideration  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  to  the  general  construction  ^irogram  of  tlu* 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

I  beg  to  advise  that  we  have  contracts  as  follows  with  shipbuilding  plants 
in  Los  Angeles  Harbor: 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  I>ry  Dock  Co..  San  Pedro.  IS  steel  vessels. 

Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington,  4  wood  hulls. 

Ralph  J.  Chandler  Co..  Wilmington,  4  wood  vessels. 

The  total  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of  these  vessels  will  l>e  nearly 
200,000  tons,  and  the  total  cost  over  $30,000,000.  Including  the  California  Shirt- 
building  Co.  contract. 

The  shipbuilding  facilities  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  are  rapidly  growing,  unci 
anything  that  will  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  harbor,  such  as  the  proposed  new 
channel,  will  tend  to  promote  the  shipbuilding  industry- 
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Not  far  distant,  at  Long  Beach,  there  is  the  California  Shipbuilding  Co., 
which,  in  addition  to  contracts  with  the  Navy  Department,  has  a  contract  for 
three  steel  vessels  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

In  general,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  work  on  all  the  contracts  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity,  is  being  carried 
on  with  great  energy,  and  is  deserving  of  every  encouragement. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  Piez, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  what? 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation. 

Anil  the  following  letter  under  date  of  January  30  from  Josephus 
Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  addressed  to  Senator  Phelan. 

Navy  Depabtment, 
Washington,  January  SO,  1918. 

My  Dear  Senator:  Yours  of  January  23,  1918,  in  reference  to  the  harbors 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  and  an  appropriation  for  a  channel  to  make 
both  harbors  more  available  for  shipping,  is  acknowledged. 

This  department's  view  on  this  matter  was  expressed  in  a  general  way  in 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  December  6,  1917,  which  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  is  forwarded  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  letter  from  the 
harbor  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  with  indorsements  thereon. 

"The  building  of  such  a  dry  dock  as  is  referred  to  in  the  within  corre- 
spondence at  Los  Angeles,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
both  the  Nary  and  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  and  anything  that  the  War  De- 
partment can  do  to  facilitate  the  construction  and  use  of  such  a  dock  will  in 
my  opinion  be  warranted  by  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom." 

As  you  are  aware,  this  department  has  had  a  number  of  submarines  built 
at  Long  Beach,  and  there  are  now  three  being  constructed  there.  As  you  also 
are  aware,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  not  only  provided  a  temporary  operat- 
ing base  for  submarines  on  a  pier  belonging  to  the  city  but  has  given  a  site 
for  a  permanent  submarine  base  to  the  Navy  Department,  the  development  of 
which  is  only  awaiting  the  necessary  appropriation. 

The  above  makes  the  Navy  Department's  direct  interest  in  a  further  im- 
provement of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  very  apparent,  and  with  the  increased  mer- 
chant marine  now  building  and  to  be  built  in  addition  to  the  increased  number 
ot  vessels  of  the  Navy,  the  necessity  for  further  docking  facilities  and  repair 
facilities  at  this  important  harbor  can  not  well  be  overstated. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Hon.  Jas.  D.  Phelan, 

United  States  Senate. 

I  will  state  that  there  have  been  recently  launched  and  accepted 
by  the  Government  two  other  submarines  and  the  largest  lighthouse 
tender  that  was  ever  constructed,  which  is  now  in  Alaskan  wasters, 
constructed  in  Long  Beach  Harbor. 

We  are  in  somewhat  of  an  anomalous  position,  gentlemen.  We  are 
not  asking  for  anything  for  ourselves.  Long  Beach  has  developed  its 
part  of  the  harbor  with  its  own  funds.  We  have  spent  to  date  $2,- 
155,000  in  Long  Beach  Harbor.  We  have  two  dredges  ready  to 
start  to  work  immediately  on  that  part  of  the  channel  which  lies 
within  the  municipal  limits  of  Long  Beach.  The  major  part  of 
the  work  will  be  done  by  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  We  are  simply  ask- 
ing a  chance  to  spend  our  money  and  to  keep  pace  with  our  very 
rapidly  crowing  industries.  We  must  have  this  channel  in  order  to 
keep  faith  with  the  people  we  have  brought  there,  and  the  importance 
to  the  Government  and  to  the  country  at  large  of  this  industrial  dis- 
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trict  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  is  surprising  ourselves — the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  being  developed.  This  channel  will  give 
transportation  to  the  people  working  in  the  factories.  We  have  the 
very  best  of  housing  facilities.  We  have  no  fuel  difficulties.  This 
site  [indicating]  is  being  occupied  by  the  Union  Oil  Company  for  a 
refinery.  We  have  no  difficulties  of  climate.  We  can  work  365  days 
of  the  year  if  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  haven't  found  it  as  cold  there  as  it  is  here? 
Mr.  Van  de  Water.  No,  sir.    As  to  the  matter  of  physical  features 
and  technical  questions  I  will  refer  that  to  Mr.  Windham  with  the 
committee's  consent. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  Long  Beach  has  made  a  contribution. 
You  have  your  harbor  facilities  now  ? 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  We  have  our  harbor  facilities. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  this  is  to  dig  a  canal  from  Long  Beach  over  to 
Los  Angeles  and  you  people  have  raised  a  fund  for  building 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  We  have  the  funds. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  here  presented  very  strong  resolutions  and 
telegrams  from  people  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Government  has  spent 
a  lot  of  money  on  Los  Angeles,  but  why  does  not  Los  Angeles  build 
her  part  of  the  canal? 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  Of  course,  Los  Angeles  has  been  called  upon 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  own  money  upon  the  harbor.  That  has 
already  been  done. 

Mr.  Osborne  of  California.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  That  I  can't  state.    Can  you,  Mr.  Windham  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  I  think  between  five  and  six  million  dollars. 

And  in  answer  to  that  question  as  to  Los  Angeles  not  doing  that  at 
this  time,  I  will  state  that  they  have  no  harbor  funds  on  hand  and  at 
this  time  no  way  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  you  people  spent  on  the  harbor? 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  $2,155,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  proportionate  size  of  Long  Beach  to  Los 
Angeles? 

Air.  Van  de  Water.  In  the  matter  of  population,  Los  Angeles,  I 
believe,  has  about  600,000  people  now.  Long  Beach,  giving  the 
official  figures,  has  something  over  42,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Los  Angeles  is  twelve  times  as  large  as  your  town  and 
you  have  spent  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  in  addition  to  this  five  or  six  million 
dollars,  that  Los  Angeles  is  spending  four  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand to  carry  off  the  silt  there  and 

Mr.  Vande  Water.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Osborne. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Making  seven  or  eight  million  dollars  Los  Angeles 
has  spent  on  the  harbor  while  the  Government  has  spent  less  than 
six  million? 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  depth  of  your  water? 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  Eighteen  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  can  you  float;  what  is  your  tide? 

Mr.  Van  dk  Water.  Our  maximum  tide  is  about  7  feet  2  inches. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Secretary  of  War,  as  I  understand,  has  not  recom- 
mended this  as  especially  important  at  this  time  for  war  purposes 
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and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  while  he  speaks  in  general  terms  as  to 
the  desirability  of  it,  do  you  understand  he  recommends  this  project 
as  a  war  measure  ? 
Mr.  Van  de  Water.  That  question  I  could  not  answer.    I  am  a 

business  man  and  I  am  not  familiar  enough 

Mr.  Frbar.  Your  judgment  is  good 

Mr.  Van  db  Water.  This  project  appeals  to  us  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion. We  know  from  our  experience  there  that  this  work  is  valu- 
ble.  And  is  vital  to  the  expansion  work  that  is  directly  in  line  with 
the  work  the  Government  has  in  hand' to-day — that  is,  the  prosecu-. 
tion  of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  make  a  statement  here  and  follow  with  a 
question.  This  project  has  been  very  urgently  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Capt.  OsDorne,  a  member  of  the  committee ;  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dall: and  Senator  Phelan  appeared  in  person  before  the  committee 
and  urged  its  adoption,  so  that  at  this  end  it  has  not  been  neglected. 
I  agree  with  Capt.  Osborne  that  it  is  an  expression  of  certainly  great 
local  interest  and  very  creditable  to  the  civic  pride  of  Long  Beach  to 
have  sent  you  gentlemen  this  long  distance  to  present  it  to  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  a  new  project.  The  committee  have  not  yet  definitely 
determined  as  to  new  projects  but  whatever  the  final  conclusion  may 
be  upon  that  point,  if  this  project  could  be  so  presented  to  the  War 
Department  as  to  associate  it  intimately  as  an  essential  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  you  would  certainly  have  made  very  great  progress 
toward  getting  it  adopted  in  the  present  bill. 

You  read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  was  quite  general  in  its  terms  and  also  one  from  the 
vice  president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  in  which  he 
emphasizes  the  general  importance  of  this  project  and  expressing  my 
own  views  I  don't  for  a  moment  doubt  its  importance.  It  has  a  most 
favorable  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  your  very  clear 
statement  supplemental  to  what  has  already  been  presented  to  the 
committee  certainly  emphasizes  its  importance.  But  if  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  through  the 
Shipping  Board,  crfn  produce  evidence  and  submit  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  tending  to  associate  this  as  an 
essential  project  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  is,  no  matter  what 
the  ultimate  action  of  the  committee  regarding  new  projects  may  be, 
quite  important  to  the  project. 

I  say  present  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  it  could  be  presented  to 
this  committee  and  will  utlimately  be  presented  in  that  light,  but  the 
reason  I  suggested  having  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  first  present  it  to  the  War  Department  is  the  fact  that  it 
has  involved  in  its  presentation  technical  question  showing  its  neces- 
sity and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  War  Department  responsive  to 
Ul7  suggestions  or  fact  or  evidence  of  that  character  and  they  are 
better  equipped  to  study  it  in  that  light  and  make  a  preliminary 
report  to  the  committee  than  perhaps  if  the  committee  Were  to  take 
it  up  originally. 

Mr.  Van  de  Water.  I  thank  you.    I  am  glad  to  have  that  sugges- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  If  (hat  is  any  contribution  to  the  mission  of  you 
gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  it. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  I  can't  as  a  part  of  this  committee  acquiesce  in  the 
abdication  of  power  indicated  in  the  chairman's  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  It  wasn't  intended  to  express  any  abdication  of 
power,  but  it  was  intended  as  a  suggestion  that  the  letters  presented 
trom  the  vice  president  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  do  primarily  associate  it  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  They  tend,  as  I  interpret  them  in  the  reading,  to 
emphasize  its  importance  and  as  evidence  in  that  respect  it  is  of  value. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  hardly  so  well  defined  as  to 
be  absolutely  clear  and  it  must  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  some- 
body and  I  don't  know  anyone  who  is  better  qualified  so  far  as  the 
official  acts  of  this  committee  is  concerned,  to  judge  upon  that  matter 
any  better  than  the  committee  themselves. 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  C.  H.  Windham,  former  mayor 
of  Long  Beach  and  one  of  its  most  respected  citizens. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  H.  WINDHAM,  FOBMER  MAYOR  OF  THE 

CITT  OF  LONG  BEACH,  C AL. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  official  position. 

Mr.  Windham.  I  am  sent  here  by  the  city  of  Long  Beach.  The 
city  commissioners  requested  that  I  come  on  account  of  my  having 
been  acquainted  with  the  conditions  there  so  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  formerly  mayor  of  Long  Beach? 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir,  for  twTo  terms.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  just  before  leaving  Long  Beach  we  had  pre- 
pared this  map  as  showing  the  different  industries  on  the  two  ends 
of  the  harbor  and  the  number  of  men  and  women  employed  in  the 
different  industries  and  I  think  I  realize  now  just  what  you  gentle- 
men want  and  that  is,  whether  or  not  this  channel  is  an  immediate 
necessity  in  order  to  further  the  work  of  shipbulding  and  canning 
food  products,  which  are  essential  as  war  measures. 

We  have  now  employed  at  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  Co.  located 
here  [indicating]  4,800  men  and  the  general  manager  informed 
me  that  they  expect  to  have  about  6,500  men  within  the  next  60 
days. 

We  have  at  Long  Beach  at  the  present  time  1,180  men  in  shipbuild- 
ing and  the  work  will  require  an  additional  number  of  men  to  make 
that  2,000  within  the  next  60  days. 

We  have  in  Los  Angeles  employed  in  food  products  and  fish 
canning  4,300  men  and  women,  and  in  Long  Beach  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  little  over  1,000  men  and  women. 

We  have  a  total  there  in  Los  Angeles  of  14,000  and  in  Long  Beach 
of  4,900,  making  a  total  of  men  and  women  employed  in  the  harbor 
districts  of  over  19,000. 

While  it  appears  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  at  Long  Beach  an 
ocean  entrance,  that  ocean  entrance  shoals  at  different  times  and  last 
year  it  shoaled  to  the  extent  that  the  submarines  built  here  for  the 
Government  on  trial  trip  couldn't  get  back  into  the  harbor  but  were 
hung  on  the  sand  bar  for  some  time.  This  appropriation  that  Lone 
Beach  has  voted  for  $300,000  for  cleaning  out  the  silt  in  her  channel, 
taking  that  part  of  the  connecting  channel. lying  within  the  city 
limits  of  Long  Beach,  out  of  this  sum  they  had  to  spend  $35,000 — 
they  completed  the  work  about  three  weeks  ago — in  the  last  90 
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days  they  have  spent  $35,000  of  that  money  in  order  to  get  the  sub- 
marines back  and  forth  to  the  shipyards. 

They  have  under  construction  here  three  0,000-ton  steel  boats  for 
the  emergency  fleet  and  three  submarines  that  are  nearly  ready  to 
launch  and  we  have  to  continue  to  dredge  this  channel  as  often  as 
it  shoals  in  order  to  keep  that  entrance  open  for  the  ships  to  go 
back  and  forth;  and  out  of  this  appropriation  if  we  continue  to 
have  to  dredge  that  ocean  entrance  it  may  be  that  we  will  find  that 
we  won't  have  enough  money  to  clean  out  the  silt  in  the  harbor  and 
the  connecting  channel.  Whereas,  if  we  can  have  this  channel 
dredged  in  the  immediate  future  even  if  this  should  shoal  we  will 
have  this  way  open  between  the  shipyards  and  as  the  labor  is  increas- 
ing, in  the  haroor  the  congested  condition  of  only  one  street  car 
line  around  the  harbor  makes  it  practically  impossible  to  get  those 
people  back  and  forth  without  great  delay  and  great  inconvenience. 
If  we  had  that  channel  even  deep  enough  for  small  boats  through 
there  it  would  facilitate  transportation  very  greatly.  T  doubt 
whether  there  is  another  place  in  the  United  States  of  the  same 
population  that  can  increase  shipbuilding  in  the  near  future  as 
much  as  these  two  localities. 

In  the  first  place  we  don't  have  a  great  many  kinds  of  work  for  our 
people  and  the  kind  of  men  that  we  need  in  shipbuilding  coming 
from  automobile  garages  and  all  those  things  from  all  the  inland 
towns  around  there,  and  from  as  far  east  as  Kansas  City  and  Denver, 
and  all  those  places,  will  come  in  as  fast  as  we  need  men.  I  don't 
believe  that  there  is  any  question  but  what  we  can  add  four  or  five 
thousand  men  to  the  shipbuilding  there  during  the  present  year  if  we 
can  take  care  of  them. 

The  appropriations  as  made,  as  Mr.  Osborne  has  said,  the  county 
of  Los  Angeles  of  which  the  city  has  a  majority  vote,  has  just  voted 
$4,500,000  for  flood  control — the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  60  per  cent 
of  that  vote — and  you  will  notice  the  part  of  the  channel  we  are 
asking  the  Government  to  dredge  within  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  a 
part  of  the  turning  basin  of  Los  Angeles  which  will  eventually  be 
2,100  feet  in  width  here.  If  we  could  spend  our  own  money  over  here 
at  the  present  time  we  wouldn't  ask  you  to  assist  us  but  we  would 
spend  our  own  money  and  then  ask  the  Government  later  on,  but  we 
can't  spend  money  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Long  Beach,  and  Los 
Angeles  at  this  time  has  no  money  which  they  could  use  for  harbor 
ptuposes. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  what  point  there  do  the  city  limits  of  Long 
Beach  extend? 

Mr.  Windham.  To  this  point  here  [showing].  Within  the  city 
limits  of  Long  Beach  there  are  over  7,000  feet  to  be  dredged  there. 
Part  of  that  channel  is  dredged  now,  there  are  4,000  feet  of  it  dredged 
now,  so  that  small  boats  can  go  through,  and  we  will  have  to  extend 
that  to  the  city  limits  and  deepen  and  widen  it  some. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  city  limits  of  Long  Beach  abut  on  the  city 
limits  of  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir.  At  this  point,  this  will  open  up  an  area 
on  this  channel  which  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  industries  and 
this  in  green  [indicating],  325  acres,  belongs  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  by  a  recent  court  decision  and  also  this  part  in  here  [indi- 
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eating]  and  we  are  asking  this  help  because  we  have  no  other  way  of 
helping  ourselves.    If  wre  had  any  other  way  we  wouldn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Randall.  How  is  that  green  territory  occupied  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  Windham.  It  is  unoccupied.  That  was  claimed  by  private 
interests  and  taken  into  court. 

Mr.  Randall.  Are  there  any  interests  that  would  go  there  and 
develop  it  if  this  canal  was  dug? 

Mr.  Windham.  The  chairman  of  the  Harbor  Commission  of  Los 
Angeles  said  to  Mr.  Vandewater  and  myself  the  other  day  that  if 
that  channel  was  dug  he  didn't  believe  that  there  was  any  question 
but  that  they  would  be  able  to  locate  another  shipyard  at  that  place. 
The  land  was  suitable  for  it  and  the  area  was  so  large  and  they  had 
several  inquiries  looking  to  shipbuilding  plants  and  he  believed  it 
was  very  possible  that  they  could  locate  another  yard  there.  I  think 
as  far  as  men  are  concerned  we  could  easily  supply  the  men  for 
another  yard  in  that  locality. 

If  there  are  anjr  questions  any  of  you  gentlemen  would  like  to 
bring  out  in  that  regard  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  long  would  it  take  to  dredge  that  channel  to  be 
of  service? 

Mr.  Windham.  To  dredge  it  to  20  feet  depth  in  low  tide  and  200 
feet  wide  would  take  six  or  eight  months'  time. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is  through  to  Los  Angeles  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir.  VoV  small  boats,  say  6  or  8  feet  draft 
at  low  tide,  transportation  of  passengers  and  small  traffic,  I  think 
that  could  be  done  within  120  days  actual  dredging  time — four 
months. 

Mr.  Lea.  As  you  finish  this  canal  it  becomes  useful,  doesn't  it? 
Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir:  but  I  think  in  order  to  hurry  this  matter 
it  would  be  best  to  take  one  cut  first,  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet  at  low 
tide,  so  as  to  facilitate  transportation  of  passengers  at  these  different 
places  and  then  follow  with  the  second  cut. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  the  extension  of  this  canal  on  to  Los  Angeles 
increase  the  value  of  these  325  acres  of  land  you  just  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Windham.  I  don't  think  thev  have  any  idea  of  increase,  be- 
cause  thev  are  leasing  on  very  low  terms  to  people  to  get  the  in- 
dustries located  there  rather  than  receiving  profits  on  the  land 
values.  It  is  more  a  matter  of  getting  industries  there  than  it  is 
of  increasing  values. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Windham,  if  it  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  it  is  probable  that  under  the  terms  of  existing 
law  you  might  obtain  a  permit  from  the  War  Department  to  exca- 
vate your  part  of  that  connection  channel  up  to  the  city  limits  of 
Los  Angeles,  awaiting,  of  course,  the  formal  adoption  by  Congress 
of  the  entire  project  authorizing  the  work  which  is  recommended  to 
be  done  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Windham.  The  difficulty  in  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
law  does  not  permit  the  city  of  Long  Beach  to  spend  its  bond  money 
outside  of  its  own  limits. 

The  Chairman.  I  say  you  are  to  construct  a  certain  part  and  it 
was  with  reference  to  the  part  which  you  are  willing  to  construct  to 
which  my  suggestion  applies,  that  is  to  say.  the  obtaining  of  a 
mit  from  the  War  Department. 
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Mr.  Windham.  You  see  this  part  being  constructed  there  wouldn't 
get  us  through  anywhere.  You  see  we  would  have  that  other  strip 
lying  between. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Windham,  referring  to  the  matter 
of  that  land  being  brought  out  there  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
its  policy  is  not  and  does  not  sell  any  land  at  all,  that  what  land  it 
has  they  lease  at  very  low  prices  to  shipyards  and  other  concerns  of 
that  sort? 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir:  thev  do  not  sell  anv  land  at  all  and  make 
the  most  favorable  leases  possible. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Mr.  Windham,  don't  you  think  the  people  of  Long 
Beach  would  lie  very  loath  to  abandon  their  idea  of  the  present  out- 
let to  the  ocean  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that.  They  would  be  loath 
to  continue  to  dredge  that  unless  it  was  necessary  without  first  hav- 
ing this  done.  It  would  then  l>e  easier  to  float  additional  money 
than  to  spend  this  money  without  getting  relief,  and  there  is  an- 
other proposition  and  that  is  people  who  come  to  Long  Beach  have 
some  question  about  the  possibility  of  that  ocean  entrance  l>eing  a 
permanent  proposition  whereas  the  thing  would  be  assured  that  the 
United  States  Government  through  this  committee  was  cooperating 
and  making  us  a  part  of  the  general  harbor.  It  would  establish  a 
confidence  that  would  make  it  very  advantageous  toward  building 
everything  in  our  city  and  housing  the  men  and  pushing  the  thing 
forward  as  part  of  the  general  harbor  proposition  for  all  time.  That 
is  what  we  want  to  be,  to  be  of  one  with  this  connecting  channel.  If 
there  were  anv  work  to  be  done  hereafter  we  wouldn't  ask  the  Gov- 
eminent  to  do  that  at  all.    We  would  do  that  ourselves. 

Mr.  Lea.  About  what  is  the  distance  from  the  entrance  of  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  to  the  entrance  of  Long  Beach  Harbor? 

Mr.  Windham.  The  distance  as  they  now  stand  would  be  some- 
thing like  4  miles. 
Mr.  Lea.  What  scale  is  that  map  drawn  on? 
Mr.  Windham.  The  scale  is  1  inch  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Mr.  Frear.  Then  in  taking  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  launching 
from  Long  Beach  to  the  month  of  Los  Angeles  would  be  a  distance 
by  way  of  the  canal  of  what,  about  6  miles  or  thereabouts? 
Mr.  Windham.  Well,  about  5  miles  to  the  bay. 
Mr.  Frear.  About  what  distance  now  ? 
Mr.  Windham.  About  4. 
Mr.  Frear.  About  4  miles  then  to  the  sea  ? 
Mr.  Windham.  No,  not  into  the  sea,  would  be  about  1,800  feet. 
Mr.  Frear.  Would  the  shipbuilders  then  prefer  to  take  that  5-mile 
trip  rather  than  the  short  trip? 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes.  sir ;  they  would  because  the  sea  here  is  pretty 
rough  at  times,  just  simply  a  jetty  extending  out  into  the  ocean 
whereas  this  would  be  absolutely  safe  by  the  connecting  channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  lost  vessels  there  before  and  built  this  ship- 
yard with  the  expectation  of  using  that  as  their  harbor  entrance? 

Mr.  Windham.  No,  sir:   their  expectation  has  been   this:  This 
land  was  deeded  to  the  Government  nearly  eight  years  ago,  and  the 
thought  has  always  been  that  this  would  be  the  permanent  con- 
necting link. 
Mr.  Ken ned v.  Between  the  two  harbors? 
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Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir.  This  has  been  a  temporary  matter,  tak- 
ing care  of  things,  but,  as  I  say,  within  the  past  ninety  days  we  have 
spent  £35.000  of  our  money. 

Mr.  I)i  pre.  I  think  the  gentleman  that  preceded  you  stated  that 
some  of  the  submarines  that  went  out  of  the  harbor  had  to  lay  up 
for  some  time  before  they  could  get  back. 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  Have  you  the  same  depth  of  water  in  Tx>s  Angeles  that 
you  have  into  Long  Beach? 

Mr.  Windham.  No,  sir,  Los  Angeles  has  35  feet.  We  have  only 
about  18. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  do  you  mean  by  18,  low  tide? 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  low  tide? 

Mr.  Windham.  About  seven  feet,  maximum. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  depth  is  required  to  launch  a  6,000-ton  vessel  or 
submarine  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  They  can  get  around  on  14  or  15  feet  at  low  tide. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  20  feet  would  be  plenty  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir,  plenty. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  these  vessels  they  were  building  there  were 
8,800  ton  vessels. 

Mr.  Windham.  That  is  Los  Angeles,  6,000  at  Long  Beach  Ship- 
building Co.  That  is  at  the  present  time.  But  the  difficulty  is  this: 
if  we  have  to  spend  our  bond  money  in  keeping  this  straight  we 
lose  that  money  and  we  don't  get  any  result  from  it.  Not  only  that, 
we  don't  know  how  often  that  may  shoal  or  how  fast  we  will  have 
to  spend  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  your  intention  to  abaridon  the  entrance  of  your 
own  harbor  if  you  get  that  canal  through? 

Mr.  Windham.  I  don't  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  would  have  to  spend  money  then  just  the 
same  as  now,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  they  would  unless  they  were 
to  extend  that  jetty  out,  but  that  might  be  many  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  prevent  it  from  shoaling? 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes,  sir,  but  that  is  in  the  future.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  to  depend  on  this  channel  for  results  entirely. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  that  channel  isn't  put  through  there,  what  will  you 
do  with  your  lx>ats  that  are  on  the  ways  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  We  will  simply  have  to  keep  using  the  bond  money 
and  dredge  it  out  even  if  it  exhausts  it  all.  but  it  would  leave  us  in 
very  bad  shape  and  the  people  feeling  very  bad  to  know  that  we 
had  spent  that  money. 

Mr.  Frear.  Doesn't  waste  it.  You  have  spent  $2,000,000  on  it. 
Do  you  consider  it  wasted  to  keep  up  the  entrance? 

^fr.  Windham.  T  would  consider  the  dredging,  if  it  continues  to 
shoal,  to  be  wasted. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  the  Government  will  be  constantly  hav- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  Windham.  Yes.  Mr:  but  we  can  save  that  work  if  we  can  get 
this  harbor  in  here. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  much  on  the  average  does  it  cost  to  maintain 
the  mouth  of  vour  harbor  or  outlet  there? 
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Mr.  Windham.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  weather 
conditions.    It  might  be  as  much  one  year  as  again  in  two  vr  three. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  long  have  you  been  maintaining  it? 

Mr.  Windham.  We  have  been  maintaining  it  or  partially  main- 
taining it  for  about  six  years. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  vou  know  how  much  vou  have  spent  in  that 
period  you  could  get  the  average. 

Mr.  Windham.  I  think  it  would  cost  an  average  of  about  $20,000 
a  year,  but  this  year  it  has  been  worse  than  it  has  ever  been.  We 
had  to  spend  $35,000  recently  in  order  to  get  those  boats  out. 
Whether  we  will  have  to  spend  another  $35,000  within  the  next 
week  or  a  year  we  can't  tell.    It  depends  entirely  on  conditions. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  I  understand  you,  your  present  idea  is  to  use 
this  inside  20-foot  canal,  and  if  you  grow  to  a  size  where  you  can 
take  on  an  ambitious  project,  to  put  out  these  jetties,  if  you  care 
to,  and  prevent  shoaling  altogether. 

Mr.  Windham,  You  have  stated  it  better  than  I  could  possibly  do. 
That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Isn't  it  a  fact  if  the  shipbuilding  companies  in 
Long  Beach  were  to  take  contracts  for  some  of  these  8.800-ton  ships 
they  couldn't  get  them  out  at  all  % 

fir.  Windham.  I  don't  think  they  could  jjet  them  out  at  all,  and 
I  will  say  further  that  I  feel  satisfied  that  if  Long  Beach  is  given 
5  or  10  of  those  boats  that  either  one  of  these  yards  wTill  be  im- 
mediately enlarged  and  that  will  be  taken  care  of  or  there  would  be 
another  yard  established.  The  feeling  on  our  part  is  that  we  can 
easily  take  care  of  double  the  amount  we  are  doing.  We  have  the 
labor  to  do  it  and  the  people  would  gladly  cooperate  in  doing  it,  but 
we  are  just  simply  where  we  had  to  ask  for  help  which  we  cannot 
do  ourselves.  If  we  could  do  it  ourselves  we  would  be  glad  to  do 
it  But  on  account  of  the  law  governing  bond  issues  wre  are  unable 
to  spend  money  outside  of  the  city  limits,  we  have  to  stop  and  ask 
you  to  help  us.  I  understand  the  financial  condition  of  Los  Angeles 
at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  harbor  matters  is  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  do  it.  But  they  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  as  far  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Dupre.  And  also  by  sending  an  urgent  telegram  to  the  com- 
mittee.   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Windham.  I  will  say  that  there  is  hearty  cooperation  between 
the  cities  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 

Mr.^  Kennedy.  What  effect  would  this  proposition  you  have  stated 
here,  if  adopted,  have  on  the  maintenance  of  the  ocean  harbor? 
Mr.  Windham.  None  at  all,  because  that  shoals  from  the  ocean. 

It  would  eliminate  itself  from  the  harbor  and  it  would 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  which  was  received  this  morning 
from  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
ShipbuHding  Co.,  dated  Januarv  30,  which  I  will  read,  and  if  there 
is  no  objection  make  it  a  part  of  the  record : 

San   Pedro,   Oal.,  Januarif  .in.   1!)I8. 
CoificrrneE  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives 
.Gektleicen:  We  understand  that  there  Is  a  request  before  your  honorable 
committee  to  arrange  for  an  appropriation  to  connect  the  turning  basin  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Harbor  with  the  turning  basin  ;»t  Long  Beach  by  the  digging  of 
a  12,000-foot  canal. 
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We  would  suggest  that  the  digging  of  this  canal  would  materially  aid  the 
general  ship  buildiug  program  which  is  at  present  going  on  in  this  vicinity,  and 
is  in  line  with  the  development  of  the  west  basin  and  the  building  of  the  dry 
dock,  the  construction  of  which  is  under  consideration  by  the  Emergency  Fleet 
(Corporation, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 
By 

Sam  L.  Naphtaly, 

Vice  PrcHidcnt  and  General  Manager. 

Mr.  Windham.  I  will  say  that  Mr.  Gardner,  the  general 
superintendent,  and  Mr.  Naphtaly,  general  manager  of  that  yard, 
told  me  the  day  before  I  left  that  that  channel  would  be  of  great 
importance  to  them  in  getting  their  men  back  and  forth  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  And  in  addition  to  the  actual  connection  it 
would  turn  loose  dredging  in  this  harbor  of  something  like  a  half  a 
million  dollars  that  would  be  spent  immediately  by  private  parties 
there  in  addition  to  the  work;  in  other  words  the  appropriation  of 
$130,000  would  allow  Long  Beach  to  spend  the  balance  of  her  $300,000 
immediately  less  $35,000  that  has  been  spent  on  the  ocean  entrance 
and  at  least  $500,000  in  private  money  in  the  Long  Beach  end  of  the 
harbor. 

Mr.  Freak.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  Windham.  For  providing  for  other  industries.  As  fast  as 
we  can  get  deep  water  it  is  being  taken  up,  largely  for  potash  and 
fish  and  food  canning.  These  other  canals,  they  are  uncompleted, 
they  don't  have  water  enough  here  to 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  not  going  to  expect  a  greater  depth  than  you 
have  in  here? 

Mr.  Windham.  In  this  channel  here  we  would  immediately  dig  to 
30  feet  in  depth. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  don't  you  do  that  now  ?  A  30-foot  depth  would 
be  of  no  value  for  a  20- foot  canal? 

Mr.  Windham.  The  real  reason  is  that  the  people  that  would  do 
this  work  and  locate  here  will  not  be  so  sure  of  it  with  that  and  will 
not  make  the  investments  at  this  time  that  they  would  make  on  ones 
that  they  are  assured  of,  once  they  know  they  are  a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral harbor — they  would  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  object  of  putting  a  30- foot  waterway 
with  only  20  feet  waterway  to  carry  the  boats  out? 

Mr.  \Vindham.  They  would  have  that  much  work  done,  when  in 
time  this  would  no  doubt  be  equal  to  that  depth  because  the  minute 
wc  divert  this  silt,  wrhich  we  expect  to  do  within  the  next  six  months, 
before  another  winter's  flood,  then  there  is  no  more  filling  inside  the 
harbor  and  any  dredging  you  do  there  is  permanent  and  it  will  be 
our  purpose  to  have  all  this  work  done  here  to  meet  any  condition 
that  may  be  required. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Arkansas:  Have  you  stated  the  distance  between 
the  two  cities,  between  the  Long  Beach  Wharf  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Wharf? 

Mr.  Windham.  It  is  between  4  and  5  miles. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Ralph  L.  Criswell,  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Los  Angeles  has  entered  the  room  and  perhi 
he  would  like  to  make  some  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  hear  Mr.  Criswell.  Give  y<mr 
name  and  official  position  to  the  stenographer,  Mr.  Criswell. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RALPH  L.  CRISWELL,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CITY 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Mr.  Ctclswell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  didn't  expect  to  have  anything  to  say.  I  am  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  in  defense  of  having  appeared 
facetiously  to  some  of  you  gentlemen  here  I  want  to  point  out  that 
San  Pedro  and  Long  Beach  are  equally  related  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  You  understand  that  Los  Angeles  is  24  miles  up  the  coun- 
try and  San  Pedro,  while  it  is  a  part  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  so 
far  as  police  and  laws  are  concerned,  so  far  as  the  business  interests 
and  90  forth  are  concerned  it  is  no  more  a  part  of  Los  Angeles  than 
Long  Beach.  That  will  explain  to  you  why  the  commercial  interests 
of  Lob  Angeles  are  interested  down  here. 

As  to  why  Los  Angeles  does  not  appropriate  the  money  to  dredge 
its  portion  of  that  channel,  the  situation  is  that  we  have  voted  bonds 
for  I  think  it  is  $6,500,000  and  that  money  has  all  been  expended 
by  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  that  harbor  and  under  our  city  charter 
we  are  bonded  up  to  our  limit  and  we  can  not  vote  any  more  funds. 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  do  that  if  we  could  but  we  can  not  vote 
any  other  bonds  tor  that  or  any  other  purpose  at  the  present  time. 
And  therefore,  as  the  gentlemen  of  Long  beach  have  explained  to 
you,  as  they  can  not  expend  their  money  there  and  as  we  have  no 
money  to  spend,  we  couldn't  figure  out  anybody  else  on  earth  that 
did  have  any  money  except  you  gentlemen  here  and  we  hope  that  you 
will  open  your  purse  strings  to  the  extent  you  can. 

This  place  where  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co.  is 
located,  last  July  when  they  commenced  work  on  there,  it  was  tide- 
land,  the  channel  was  dredged  here,  the  ground  was  cleared  and  more 
than  two  months  ago  they  launched  their  first  vessel.  That  shows 
we  try  to  do  things. 

And  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman  why  they  would 
try  to  dredge  a  30-foot  basin  with  only  a  20-foot  outlet  I  want  to  say 
that  all  this  land  in  here  is  tideland.  It  has  overflown  at  different 
times  according  to  the  height  of  the  tide,  and  the  object  of  dredg- 
ing it  at  this  time  is  that  they  will  use  all  of  that  they  take  out 
there  in  order  to  build  up  the  land  above  the  high  water  mark.  It 
isn't  that  they  want  the  30  feet  of  water,  but  they  can  get  the  dirt 

there  cheaper 

Mr.  Fskar.  Just  a  reclamation  scheme. 

Mr.  ChisweIiL.  Yes,  sir.  They  can  get  the  dirt  there  cheaper  than 
anywhere  else. 

Sir.  Frear.  Is  the  city  of  San  Pedro  a  separate  corporation  from 
Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  Crisweli*  No.  Let  me  explain  that  to  you. '  I  don't  know 
that  I  can  do  that.  There  is  a  strip  here,  it  is  16  miles  long  and 
only  one-half  mile  wide — runs  from  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  down 
here  to  the  city  of  San  Pedro.  In  order  that  we  might  have  physical 
contact  and  then  the  people  down  here  voted  to  become  a  part  of 

the  city  of  Los  Angeles 

The  Chairman.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  annexed  San  Pedro  in 
order  to  have  a  port? 

Mr.  Criswell.  Well,  yes,  sir.  The  real  reason  for  it  was  the  city 
of  San  Pedro  could  not  finance  the  building  of  wharves  and  ware- 
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houses  and  so  on  down  here,  while  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  could  do 
it,  but  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  would  not  do  it  unless  it  could  get 
control  of  this  land  here.  Now,  we  own  practically  all  that  harbor 
frontage.  We  wouldn't  sell  a  foot  of  it  to  anybody.  We  will  lease 
it  on  very  favorable  terms.  In  fact,  we  make  leases  of  30  years  dura- 
tion with  a  revaluation  every  10  years,  and  we  are  leasing  that  land 
to  industries  just  as  fast  as  industries  want  it.  Right  in  nere  [indi- 
cating] is  what  we  call  "  Fish  Harbor,"  we  took  the  last  money  we 
had  that  was  spent  on  the  harbor  and  we  fixed  up  a  place  over  here 
for. fish  canneries  and  fertilizer  works  and  so  on,  to  get  them  as  far 
away  from  the  town  as  possible,  and  we  have  leased  every  foot  of 
that  land  and,  now,  that  was  commenced  only  about  a  year  ago  or  a 
little  better. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  at  Los  Angeles  harbor  there  one  of  the 
few  modern  terminals  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Criswell.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  of  the  few  modern  water  terminals 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Criswell.  Yes,  sir;  we  have.  Nature  didn't  help  us  a  great 
deal.  We  did  most  of  the  work  ourselves.  All  we  had  was  a  little 
slough  to  commence  and  the  building  of  this  breakwater,  which  has 
stopped  the  shoaling  such  as  they  have  over  here. 

And,  now,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Windham 
will  correct  me  if  I  am  mistaken,  but  my  remembrance  is  that  the 
original  plan  of  the  development  of  this  harbor  here  did  not  contem- 
plate anything  only  an  opening  for  very  small  boats  here  and  that 
the  original  idea  was  that  these  narbors  were  to  be  connected  and  this 
was  the  entrance  to  the  two  harbors.  In  fact  it  is  all  one  harbor — if 
you  went  down  there  and  looked  at  it.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  you  couldn't  tell  wnere  Long  Beach  Harbor  com- 
menced and  where  Los  Angeles  harbor  quit,  because  it  is  all  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Criswell,  isn't  it  a  fact;  speaking  of  those  termi- 
nals, that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  sent  its  city  engineer  and  its  other 
engineers  to  all  the  harbors  in  the  world,  to  all  the  great  European 
harbors,  and  laid  out  this  harbor  with  reference  to  having  the  most 
perfect  harbor? 

Mr.  Criswell.  That  wasn't  the  city  engineer. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  mean  the  terminal. 

Mr.  Criswell.  It  wasn't  the  city  engineer.  It  was  engineers  en- 
gaged by  the  harbor  commission  and  they  were  especially  engaged 
for  that  and  they  were  specially  engaged  to  construct  the  plan. 

Mr.  Osborne.  And  they  went  to  all  the  harbors 

Mr.  Criswell.  Yes,  sir;  they  went  to  Bremen  and  Amsterdam  and 
Liverpool  and  so'  on.  We  think  we  have  as  good  a  harbor  or  better 
than  any  other  harbor  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Mr.  I<  rear.  About  what  income  does  Los  Angeles  receive  annually 
from  the  harbor? 

Mr.  Criswell.  I  couldn't  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  harbor  committee  of  our  council.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
those  figures  and  I  only  know  in  a  general  way.  I  know  as  much  as  I 
do  about  the  harbor  because  I  was  appointed  a  special  committee  i>y 
(he  council  about  two  months  ago  to  investigate  the  placing  of  a  fijrc 
boat  in  commission  on  that  river  and  I  made  a  great  deal  of  inquiry 
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and  I  found  that  we  have  there  in  buildings,  merchandise,  etc.,  from 
here  down  about  $70,000,000,  with  inadequate  fire  protection  and 
the  day  I  left  Los  Angeles  bids  were  opened  that  day  for  putting  in 
a  fire  boat. 

Mr.  Osborne.  In  regard  to  that  city  rental,  the  city  gets  out  of  it, 
you  understand,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  rental  is  merely 
nominal. 

Mr.  Criswell.  We  only  claim  to  fix  the  rental  at  a  value  that  it 
will  only  carry  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  the  sinking  fund. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  spoke  of  a  revaluation.  I  thought  that  had  some 
basis  for  fixing  the  time  of  the  rental. 

Mr.  Crisweu*  We  might  feel  like  raising  the  rental  on  them  if  a 
thing  justified  it,  and  we  needed  money  tor  development  in  that 
vicinity  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  be  perfectly  frank  the  largest  harbor,  in  New  York 
City,  they  rent  practically  one-half  of  that  wharfage  to  the  terminal 
companies,  don't  they,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  did  formerly.  They  have  not  been  renewing 
them. 

Mr.  Criswell.  I  just  want  to  make  clear  to  the  committee  that  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is  more  interested  in  locating  industries  along 
here.  It  don't  care  if  they  locate  at  Long  Beach  because  they  come 
up  to  Los  Angeles  to  bank  their  money  and  buy  their  goods  just  as 
though  they  were  located  over  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Lea.  In  other  words,  the  city  is  not  trying  to  make  money  but 
to  develop  the  country  ? 
;         Mr.  Cm8well.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Windham 
something  about  the  housing  conditions  there  that  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  Windham.  I  didn't  dwell  on  the  housing  conditions,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  I  didn't  want  to  bear  on  anything  that  would 
look  like  we  were  trying  to  build  up  our  community,  but  it  is  a  serious 
matter  as  regards  the  war  proposition.  There  isn't  to-day  a  house  in 
San  Pedro,  or  Wilmington,  or  Long  Beach  that  is  not  occupied,  I 
don't  think,  and  with  the  additional  men  that  will  be  required  to  do 
the  work  for  the  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  Co.  and  another  thou- 
sand in  Long  Beach  Shipbuilding  Co.  there  is  not  houses  enough  f  or 
all  the  people.  We  can  get  the  men  but  not  the  houses,  and  if  our 
city  would  receive  word  that  the  Government  had  recognized  that  by 
an  appropriation  for  the  connecting  channel  I  venture  to  say  a 
building  boom  would  start  in  Long  Beach  for  the  housing  of  these 
people.  We  do  not  house  just  the  Long  Beach  people  but  about  half 
of  the  Wilmington  and  San  Pedro  people,  but  the  building  would  lw 
launched  immediately  to  take  care  of  all  the  people  that  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  Osborne.  And  in  that  case  the  $50,000,000  that  we  are  about  to 
vote  for  housing  over  the  country,  you  wouldn't  want  any  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Windham.  I  will  say  to  you  gentlemen  we  wouldn't  want  h 
dollar  of  it.  We  can  supply  the  houses  immediately.  We  can  build 
immediately  the  houses.  [Question  was  here  asked  by  Mr.  Dupre: 
"Why  does"  not  Los  Angeles  treat  you  as  it  did  San  Pedro ;  annex 
yaxxVr\  All  I  can  say  is  that  you  can  certainly  see  we  are  very  close 
together  commercially. 
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The  committee  thereupon  at  12.55  p.  m.  adjourned  to  meet  again 
Wednesday  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 


APPENDIX  A. 


I'mted  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid  Lands. 

January  25.  10  IS. 
Hon.  John  H.  Small, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Small:  As  I  suggested  when  I  appeared  before  your  committee 
recently  In  the  interest  of  an  appropriation  of  $130,350  for  a  channel  to  connect 
the  harbors  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach,  I  send  you  herewith  a  statement 
over  the  signature  of  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board.  Mr.  Charles  Plez,  setting  forth  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  shipping  board  the  advantage  of  doing  the  projected  work  at  this  time. 

I  send  you  also  a  copy  of  a  telegram  I  have  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce-  and  !he  mayor  of  the  city,  bringing  to  light 
the  additional  fact  that  such  a  channel  would  make  it  possible  to  bring  hulls 
constructed  in  Long  Beach  to  outfitting  plant  being  established  at  Los  Angeles 
end  of  harbor  where  boilers  and  equipment  can  be  rapidly  installed. 

I  trust,  therefore,  in  view  of  this  additional  evidence,  which,  from  a  shipbuild- 
ing, as  well  as  a  military  standimint,  is  set  forth  in  the  inclosures,  your  com- 
mittee will  feel  disposed  to  include  the  item  of  $130,350  in  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors appropriation  bill,  as  the  Federal  Government's  quota  of  this  harbor  Im- 
provement. 

Thanking  your  committee  for  its  courteous  consideration  when  I  appeared 
before  it,  believe  me, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

James  D.  Phelan. 


United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

Washington,  January  £J,  1918. 
Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Phelan  :  Your  letter  of  the  23d  Instant,  addressed  to  Chair- 
man E.  N.  Hurley,  relative  to  the  desire  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Item  of  $130,000.  which  is  under  consideration  for  the  improvement 
of  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  to  the  general  construction  program  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

I  beg  to  advise  that  we  have  contracts  as  follows  with  shipbuilding  plants  In 
Ix>s  Angeles  Harbor: 

Ix)s  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  San  Pedro,  18  steel  vessels. 

Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmingtou,  4  wood  hulls. 

Ralph  J.  Chandler  Co.,  Wilmington,  4  wood  vessels. 

The  total  dead-weight  carrying  capacity  of  these  vessels  will  be  nearly  200,000 
tons,  and  the  total  cost  over  $30,000,000,  including  the  California  Shipbuilding 
Co.  contract. 

The  shipbuilding  facilities  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  are  rapidly  growing,  anil 
anything  that  will  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  harbor,  such  as  the  proposed  new 
channel,  will  tend  to  promote  the  shipbuilding  Industry. 

Not  far  distant,  at  Long  Beach,  there  is  the  California  Shipbuilding  Co.. 
which,  in  addition  to  contracts  with  the  Navy  Department,  has  a  contract  for 
three  steel  vessels  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

In  general,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  work  on  all  the  contracts  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity,  is  being  carried   on 
with  great  energy,  and  is  deserving  of  every  encouragement. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

CnARLKS  Pies. 
Vice  President  and  General  }tanapcr. 
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I  Telegram.] 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  January  24,  1918. 
Hon.  Jambs  D.  Phelak, 

United  States  Senator, 

In  House  Document  No.  460,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  United  States  Army  En- 
gineers recommended  appropriation  one  hundred  thirty  thousand  for  dredging 
Los  Angeles  and  connecting  channel  under  certain  conditions  to  be  met  by  local 
Interests.  In  order  to  work  with  Government  Long  Beach  voted  three  hundred 
thousand  bonds  for  dredging  Long  Beach  end  connecting  channel  and  guaran- 
teed maintenance  same,  with  expectation  that  Ooverment  would  make  dredging 
possible  when  we  met  conditions  and  provided  for  our  part  of  work.  Six  thou- 
sand men  now  employed  construction  thirty-six  millions  ships  for  Government 
in  Los  Angeles-Long  Beach  Harbor.  Three  thousand  men  and  women  em- 
ployed canning  food  products.  Connecting  channel  urgently  needed  to  afford 
additional  space  for  shipbuilding  and  cunning  industries.  Connecting  channel 
will  afford  direct  rapid  transportation  from  workers'  homes  to  all  these  indus- 
tries. Workers  lose  much  time  now  to  and  from  plants  account  traffic  conges- 
tion. Connecting  channel  will  make  i>ossible  passage  hulls  constructed  in  Long 
Beach  Harbor  directly  to  large  out  fitting  plant  being  established  Los  Angeles 
end  of  harbor,  where  boilers  und  equipment  can  be  rapidly  installed.  Govern- 
ment engineers  recognize  strategic  value  connecting  channel  for  military  pur- 
poses. Goverment  action  now  will  stimulate  much  private  dredging,  making 
possible  large  industrial  development 

W.  T.  Lisknby,  Mayor. 
C.  F.  Van  de  Water,  . 
President  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Whereas  a  project  for  dredging  a  channel  between  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  Harbors  is  now  pending  before  Congress ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  understood  that  Federal,  authorities  desire  assurance  that  the 
maintenance  of  such  channel,  when  once  dredged,  will  not  devolve  upon  the 
United  States  pending  the  completion  of  the  proposed  silt  diversion  project; 
Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  that,  In  case 
said  channel  &  dredged  before  the  proposed  silt  diversion  project  is  completed, 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles  will  assume  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
portion  of  said  channel  which  lies  within  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  until  the 
proposed  silt  diversion  project  is  completed. 

I.  Chas.  L.  Wilde,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  city  council  at  its  meeting  held  Friday,  January  18,  1918. 

Chas.  L.  Wilde,  City  Clerk. 


Resolution  No.  B  705.  ,  | 

% 

Resolution  pledging  the  city  of  Long.  Beach  to  maintain  that  portion  of  the 
proposed  channel  connecting  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
lying  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  flood-control  channel  through  the  city  of  Long  Beach. 
Whereas  the  city  of  Long  Beach  has  voted,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  California  has  approved  the  validity  of,  certain  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money  for  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  a  connecting 
channel  between  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  lying  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach ;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Long  beach  is  desirous  of  having  the  United  States 
Government  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  the  completion  of  said  connecting 
channel  from  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach  to  and  con- 
necting with  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor ; 

Now  therefore  the  legislative  body  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach  resolves  as 
follows : 

Section  1.  That  the  city  of  Long  Beach  hereby  pledges  the  United  States 
Government  that  it  will,  at  its  own  cost  and  expense,  and  without  cost  and 
expanse  to  the  United  States  Government,  maintain  that  portion  of  said  con- 
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necting  channel  lying  within  the  city  limits  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach  until 
the  completion  of  the  flood-control  channel  through  the  city  of  Long  Beach. 

Sec.  2.  The  city  clerk  shall  certify  to  the  passage  of  this  resolution  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  posted  in  three  conspicuous  places  in  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  and  the  same  shall  thereupon  take  effect 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach  at  its  meeting  of  January  17,  1918,  by 
the  following  vote : 

Ayes :  Commissioners  Hargis,  Williams,  Tincher,  Lisenby,  Riley.    Noes :  Com- 
missioners, none.    Absent:  Commissioners,  none. 
.  [seal.]  H.  C.  Wauohop,  City  Clerk. 

affidavit  of  postino. 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  city  of  Ixmg  Beach,  ss: 

H.  C.  Waughop,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  city  clerk  of  the  city  of 
Long  Beach ;  and  that  on  the  17th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1918,  he  posted  three 
true  and  correct  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution  in  three  conspicuous  places 
in  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  to  wit.  one  of  said  copies  at  the  entrance  to  the 
office  of  the  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  one  of  said  copies  at  the 
entrance  to  the  office  of  the  tax  and  license  collector  of  the  city  of  Long 
Beach,  and  ono  of  said  copies  at  the  entrance  to  the  legislative  chamber  where 
the  legislative  body  of  the  city  of  Ix)ng  Beach  meets  regularly. 

H.  C.  Wauohop,  City  Clerk. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  17th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1918. 

I  seal.  1  Margaret  Walker, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles, 

State  of  California. 

State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  city  of  Long  Beach,  ss: 

I,  H.  C.  Waughop,  city  clerk  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  Resolution  No.  B  705,  as  appears 
of  record  in  the  city  clerk's  office. 

H.  C.  Wauohop.  City  Clerk. 
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DAM. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

Wednesday,  February  14,  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
presiding. 

lir.  Small.  Gentlemen,  we  have  before  ns  House  resolution  468 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rainey,  providing  that  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  investigate  the  alleged  impounding  of  water  above  the 
dam  in  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  and  its  effect  upon  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river,  and  to  report  to  the  House  the  result  of  its  inves- 
tigations with  all  convenient  speed.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Rainey  to  indicate 
the  order  of  procedure,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  nim. 

STATEMENT  OF  HO*.  HEHRY  T.  BAIVEY,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IV   CONGRESS   FROM   THE   STATE   OF   ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  had  better  explain  briefly - 


Mr.  Small  (interposing).  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but  I 
understand  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  represent  other  views  on 
the  matter,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  also 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  had  better  explain  briefly 
to  the  committee  the  history  ox  this  dam,  what  it  was  intended  to 
accomplish,  and  what  it  is' accomplishing.  This  is  the  largest  dam 
ever  built  across  any  river  in  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  the 
world,  except  the  dam  at  Assuan,  on  the  upper  Nile.  Authority  to 
build  it  was  obtained  by  special  act  of  Congress,  which  passed  the 
House  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1905,  without  amendment,  being 
reported  out  bv  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
and  four  days  later,  without  amendment,  it  passed  the  Senate.  Soon 
afterwards  the  construction  of  this  dam  commenoed.  The  statement 
was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  bill  passed  the  House 
that  Keokuk  and  Hamilton,  the  towns  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  the  dam  is  constructed,  wanted  the  structure  very 
much;  that  it  was  a  local  organization  that  asked  for  the  permit,  and 
that  the  dam  would  cost  $1,000,000.  The  dam  has  now  been  built, 
and  it  is  said  to  have  cost  $25,000,000.  The  act  granted  to  the  Keo- 
kuk &  Hamilton  Power  Co.  the  right  to  build  this  structure.  As  is 
usual  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Power  Co.  im- 
mediately transferred  their  franchise.  They  sold  their  franchise  to 
Hugh  L.  Cooper  for  $20,000  in  cash. 

Mr.  Gallagher/  $20,000  in  what  ? 

Mr-  Rainey.  $20,000  in  cash.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  cash,  and 
I  believe  it  was.     Hugh  L.  Cooper  is  the  great  engineer  who  had 
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charge  of  building  the  great  dam  on  the  upper  Nile.  He  at  once 
organized  a  company  which  he  called  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co., 
and  that  company  built  this  dam.  It  has  been  in  operation  now 
about  five  years.  After  the  dam  was  completed  anotner  company 
was  organized  known  as  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Distributing 
Co. 

The  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  generate  there  at  the  dam  60,000 
horsepower  of  electrical  energy,  and  they  can  and  do  generate  more 
than  that,  but  that  is  the  amount  they  send  to  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Boohek.  How  much  do  they  send  to  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Sixty  thousand  horsepower.  The  Mississippi  River 
Power  Co.,  the  company  which  built  the  dam,  carry  this  current  to  a 
point  within  6  miles  of  St.  Louis.  They  cross  the  Mississippi  River 
with  it  and  carry  it  through  Illinois  and  to  a  point  just  above  St. 
Louis.  There  they  turn  it  over  to  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Dis- 
tributing Co.,  a  subsidiary  company.  That  company  has  put  in 
transformers,  and  they  carry  it  the  remaining  6  miles  and  deliver  it 
to  the  United  Railways  Co.  of  St.  Louis  ana  the  Union  Electric  & 
Power  Co.  of  St.  Louis.  The  United  Railways  Co.  is  the  company 
in  St.  Louis  which  controls  100  miles  of  street  car  lines  in  that  city. 
The  Union  Electric  &  Power  Co.  is  the  company  in  St.  Louis  which 
has  been  distributors  of  power  generated  from  coal. 

The  companies  to  which  this  power  is  finally  distributed  or  handed 
over  to  in  St.  Louis  are  controlled  by  the  North  American  Co.  The 
North  American  Co.  holds  a  large  block  of  stock  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Power  Co.,  and  through  this  arrangement  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Co.  has  made  a  contract  with  the  United  Railways  Co.  of  St. 
Louis,  which  means  that  for  99  years  that  company  is  to  use  this 

i)ower;  its  price  to  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  power  generated 
rom  coal.  The  delivery  of  the  power  to  the  Union  Electric  &  Power 
Co.,  of  course,  precludes  the  possibility  of  there  ever  being  in  St. 
Louis  any  competition  between  coal  and  water  power.  Out  in  Illi- 
nois the  Samuel  Insull  Co.  owns  the  distributing  companies  which 
connect  up  with  this  dam.  There  are  three  of  them  and  the  electric 
current  is  delivered  in  Illinois  through  the  Samuel  Insull  companies, 
and  reaches  the  ultimate  consumers  in  my  congressional  district  at 
just  about  the  price  they  have  always  paid  for  power  and  for  light. 
These  Samuel  Insull  companies  go  through  central  Illinois  and  buy 
up  the  local  plants.  I  Know  of  plants  worth  $5,000 — they  have 
been  offered  for  that  amount — for  which  they  have  paid  $20,000. 
They  bought  up  a  plant  in  my  home  town. 

Mr,  Booheb.  Worth  only  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  one  at  least  of  these  plants. 

Mr.  Boohek.  Is  that  all  it  was  worth,  $5,000,  and  they  got  $20,000 
for  it  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes.  They  bought  up  a  plant  in  my  home  town 
which  had  been  just  transferred  for  a  consideration  of  $18,000. 
They  paid  $45,000  for  it.  They  pay  what  any  local  concern  wants 
to  ask  for  their  plant  so  they  can  get  control  of  it.  These  companies 
connecting  up  with  the  dam  on  one  side  of  the  #  river  in  Illinois  at 
Hull  in  my  congressional  district  extend  their  lines  across  Illinois  and 
connect  up  at  Kincaid  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  largest  bituminous 
coal  mines  in  the  world  with  a  plant  that  produces  electric  current 
from  coal.     Therefore  the  building  of  this  dam  has  not  been  oC 
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any  benefit  at  all  to  the  section  there  so  far  as  cheapening  the  cost 
of  hydroelectric  Jpower  for  any  purpose;  in  fact,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  how  the  building  of  this  dam  has  benefited  any 
living  human  being.  It  has  not  even  benefited  the  persons  who 
bought  the  stock,  because  it  pays  no  dividends.  The  dividends  go 
to  these  Stone  &  Webster  and  Samuel  Insull  companies,  and  tne 
distributing  companies  are  controlled,  all  of  them,  oy  the  Stone  & 
Webster  and  Insull  power  groups,  and  the  persons  who  invested  their 
money  in  this  dam  are  getting  nothing  out  of  it  at  the  present  time 
at  all.  Now,  what  you  are  particularly  interested  in  and  what  this 
resolution  seeks  to  do  is  to  investigate  the  question  of  the  impounding 
of  water  above  the  dam. 

Mr.  Small.  Before  you  take  that  up — I  am  not  sure  whether  you 
cited  the  statutes  which  granted  this  power. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  the  original  act  passed  the  House  on  the  27th 
day  of  January,  1905.  It  granted  a  franchise  to  the  Keokuk  & 
Hamilton  Power  Co.  to  builathis  structure  in  the  Mississippi  River. 
Four  days  later  the  same  bill,  without  any  amendment  at  all,  passed 
the  Senate.  Now,,  the  singular  thing  about  the  construction  of  this 
dam  is  this:  The  report,  prepared  by  Mr.  Mann,  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House,  reports  out  a  bill 
reciting  that  it  is  reported  out  unanimously  by  the  committee,  which 
was  not  the  bill  which  was  passed  at  all.  The  bill  that  was  reported 
out  under  the  Mann  report  contained  this  clause: 

The  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Water  Power  Go.  shall  furnish  to  the  United  States, 
without  compensation,  forever,  sufficient  and  adequate  power  for  operating  the  said 
lock  and  dry  dock,  lighting  their  surrounding  grounds,  and  for  lighting  and  heating 
their  appurtenant  buildings. 

That  was  the  bill  that  was  reported  out.  There  was,  however, 
embraced  in  the  report  a  bill  which  met  the  approval  of  the  engineers . 
and  the  bill  which  met  the  approval  of  the  engineers  was  the  bill 
which  was  presented  and  which  passed  the  House,  and  the  bill  which 
met  the  approval  of  the  engineers  contained  this  clause  and  not  the 
clause  I  read  at  all,  which  of  course  is  a  popular  clause  in  a  bill  of 
this  kind: 

The  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Water  Power 
Co.,  a  corporation  created  and  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  its 
successors  and  assigns,  to  erect,  construct,  and  operate  and  maintain  a  dam  with  its 
crest  at  an  elevation  of  about  30  feet  above  standard  low  water. 

Now,  the  clause  I  have  read  in  the  first  place  was  stricken  out  of 
the  bill  entirely. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  Stricken  out  by  the  committee  or  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  No;  it  was  not  stricken  out  on  the  floor.  The  bill 
that  was  reported  out  by  the  committee  was  not  presented  on  the 
floor  for  passage.  The  bill  that  met  with  the  approval  of  the  engineers 
was  the  Dill  that  was  presented  for  passage  and  did  pass. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  a  rather  peculiar  circumstance,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  Mr.  Mann  had  charge  of  it.  What  does  the 
record  show  about  that?    Have  you  examined  the  debate ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  There  was  not  any  debate. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  is  the  last  man  I  can  think  of  who  would  let  a 
thing  of  that  kind  go  through  without  noticing  it. 
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Mr.  Tbbadwat.  Do  I  understand  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  written  about  one  bill  and  the  actual  bill  oefofc  the  House  was 
an  entirely  different  bill  f 

Mr.  Rainey.  An  entirely  different  bill. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Is  that  correct* 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  did  it  ever  come  to  be  printed  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  There  is  not  any  question  about  the  passage  of  the 
other  bill.  The  bill  approved  by  the  engineers  is  the  bill  that  passed. 
I  have  examined  a  copy  of  the  record  all  the  way  through,  and  there 
is  not  any  question  but  "that  the  bill  which  is  now  the  law  was  properly 
passed,  but  it  was  not  the  bill  which  the  committee  reported  out. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Was  there  any  statement  made  Dy  the  man 
having  the  bill  in  charge  when  it  was  called  up  ?  Did  the  record  show 
they  had  changed  from  the  bill  reported  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  No;  nothing  at  all.  There  may  have  been  some 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  make  the  change;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Booher.  Was  the  bill  that  passed  of  the  same  number  as  the 
bill  that  was  reported  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  such  a  situation 
to  arise — one  bill  reported  and  another  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  that  is  just  the  situation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  bill  must  have  had  a  number  to  it.  It  must 
have  been  introduced  or  else  it  must  have  been  amended  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  was  not  amended  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  it 
was  not  amended  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Small.  As  I  understand,  Mr.  Rainey,  it  happened  in  this  way: 
The  report  of  the  committee  had  reference  to  another  bill  rather  than 
the  biu  which  was  actually  reported,  but  the  bill  that  was  actually 
reported  by  the  committee  did  pass. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  bill  which  was  actually  reported  by  the  committee 
did  not  pass. 

Mr.  Small.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  bill  as  actually  reported  by  the  committee  was 
not  even  presented  to  the  House;  but  the  bill  which  was  printed  in 
the  report  as  meeting  with  the  approval  of  the  engineers  did  pass.  I 
do  not  know  how  that  happenea. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  suppose  it  makes  any  difference  about 
the  merits  of  the  case,  but  that  is  a  very  peculiar  case. 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  is  very  peculiar  considering  the  accuracy  with 
which  Mr.  Mann  always  presents  these  matters,  and  I  can  only 
account  for  it  on  the  theory  that  there  must  have  been  an  informal 
meeting  and  an  agreement  that  in  spite  of  the  report  made  thej 
would  report  the  engineers'  bill.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  The  bill  which  the  committee  authorized  and  reported  out 
authorized  this  company  to  maintain  a  crest  above  this  dam  of  not 
to  exceed  30  feet,  and  the  bill  that  passed  authorized  this  company 
to  maintain  a  crest  of  35  feet,  making  a  difference  of  5  feet  to  tbie 
cities  above  the  river,  a  serious  matter  for  cities  which  discharge 
their  sewage  into  the  river.  Now  that  is  not  important  at  all 
except  that  it  shows  that  the  matter  never  received  sufficient 
consideration  in  committee  nor  in  the  House  itself,  and  that  is  one 
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reason  why  this  Committee  on  Rivers  sad  Harbors  is  now  con- 
fronted with  this  problem. 

The  law  authorizes  the  engineers  to  control  the  flow  of  water 
through  that  dam  and  over  that  dam,  maintaining,  however/  a  crest 
of  not  to  exceed  35  feet,  which  is  5  feet  more  than  the  committee 
evidently  intended.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  crest  is  being  maintained 
back  of  that  dam  sometimes  of  40  feet,  and  never  less  than  3d  feet. 
as  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  observing  the  tides  there  will 
testify  later  on. 

Before  the  dam  was  constructed  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  the  engineers,  of  which  nobody  was  advised,  by  which  the  com- 
panies were  authorized  after  the  construction  of  the  dam  to  impound 
water  in  the  nighttime  back  of  the  dam,  stopping  the  flow  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  that  connection  I  think  1  perhaps  should  read 
*  statement  of  Mr.  Marsh,  president  of  one  of  the  bridge  companies 
up  there,  as  to  how  this  was.  done.  This  is  a  statement  of  Mr.  B.  O. 
Marsh,  who  is  a  civil  engineer,  as  I  understand  it,  living  at  Warsaw, 
HI.,  near  this  structure. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Rainey,  will  you  put  in  the  record  a  citation  to 
that  hearing  or  whatever  it  is,  so  we  can  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  understand  Mr.  Marsh  is  a  civil  engineer. 

Mr.  Freab.  Is  this  statement  taken  from  a  hearing  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  I  want  to  read  from  his  statement. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Won't  you  also  put  in  Col.  Taylor's  statement 
given  at  the  same  hearing? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  This  is  Mr.  Marsh's 
statement  which  he  read  or  inserted  in  the  record  or  something  at  a 
hearing  had  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce on  January  17,  1913,  on  certain  bills  which  were  bridge  bills. 

I  will  state  before  I  read  this  statement  that  this  company  was 
financed  and  sold  its  bonds  in  London. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  Mr.  Rainey,  which  company  are  you  referring  to 
now?    You  have  spoken  of  three  companies,  I  think. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  company  which  built  the  dam. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  As  I  understand  you,  one  company  got  the 
franchise  or  right  under  the  bill  f 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  the  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Power  Co.  got  the  right 
under  the  bill  to  construct  the  dam. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  And  they  sold  that  for  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  sold  that  for  $20,000  to  Hugh  L.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  Then  what  did  Hugh  L.  Cooper  do  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Hugh  L.  Cooper  organized  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Co.,  which  built  the  dam  and  still  operates  it. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  And  when  you  speak  of  "the  company"  you  refer 
to  this  third  company  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Then  there  is  another  company  which  distributes 
theDower? 

Mj.  Rainey.  Yes:  there  were  others  organized  later  on. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  The  company  which  built  the  dam  is  the  company 
to  which  you  are  now  referring;  is  that  right,  Mr.  Rainey  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes ;  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  If  it  would  not  inconvenience  you  or  interrupt 
the  trend  of  your  argument,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  tell  us  just 
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what  you  want  done.  I  have  been  wondering  what  it  is  you  want 
this  committee  to  do. 

Mr.  Rainey.  We  want  to  stop  the  impounding  of  the  water  above 
the  dam,  and  I  want  to  show  now  the  reasons  for  the  impounding  of 
this  water. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  gist  of  your  complaint  is  that  the  companv 
is  impounding  the  water  above  this  dam  to  the  injury  of  some  of  the 
cities  in  that  locality? 

Mr.  Rainey.  To  the  injury  of  navigation  on  the  river  below  the 
dam.  This  company  was  financed  on  the  strength  of  the  contract 
it  had  made  to  deliver  60,000  horsepower  of  electrical  energy  in 
St.  Louis  at  a  certain  price,  and  also  upon  the  theory  that  they 
could  develop  there  300,000  horsepower  of  electrical  energy;  and 
also  upon  the  theory  that  they  could  compel  the  Government  to  pay 
for  operating  the  lock  and  for  lighting  the  lock.  The  latter  tney 
have  never  attempted  to  do  under  that  act.  They  are  still  operating 
the  lock  and  lighting  the  lock,  but  under  the  act  they  probably 
could  compel  the  Government  to  pay  them,  if  the  Government  did 
not  amena  the  act,  and  it  is  subject  at  all  times  to  amendment. 
They  have  never  attempted  that,  however,  but  they  represented 
that  they  could  develop  there  300,000  horsepower  of  electrical 
energy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  can  not  do  it,  and  they  never 
could  do  it.  They  sold  their  stock  and  placed  them  under  false  pre- 
tenses. They  can  only  develop  there  74,000  horsepower  at  low 
water  without  impounding  the  water.  Now,  this  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  obtained  from  the  War  Department  on  January  13,  1914: 

War  Department, 
Office  of  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  January  13,  1914. 
Hon.  Henry  T.  Rainey, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  requesting  information  as  to  the 
electrical  energy  that  may  be  developed  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  I  have 
the  honor  to  quote  for  your  information  from  a  report  made  by  the  district  engineer 
at  Rock  Island,  111.: 

"  The  average  power  that  can  be  generated  at  Keokuk  at  low  water  without  impound- 
ing the  water  is  77,273.  horsepower. 

"  If  water  is  stored  at  night  to  the  full  extent  authorized  by  the  War  Department, 
the  average  low- water  output  during  10  hours  of  darkness  will  be  38,636  horsepower, 
and  the  corresponding  average  output  in  the  daytime  will  be  104,870  horsepower. 

"The  output  is  not  affected  by  the  river  being  frozen  over." 

Dan  C.  Kingman, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

This  company  had  represented  they  could  develop  300,000  horse- 
power. 

Mr.  Treadway.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  Congress  or  to  this 
committee  what  they  may  have  done  in  selling  stock  or  bonds  if  the 
people  wanted  to  be  gulled  into  buying  them  ?  Why  are  we  a  party 
to  tnat  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  my  position  absolutely;  but  in  order  to  make 
good  to  any  degree  at  all  on  the  promises  to  investors,  they  were 
compelled  to  get  permission  from  the  engineers  to  impound  this  water. 
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Mr.  Treadway.  You  claim  there  is  a  difference  of  5  feet  between 
what  the  bill  entitles  them  to  impound  and  what  they  actually  do 
impound ;  is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  No;  the  bill  entitles  them  to  maintain  a  crest  there 
of  35  feet. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  understood  you  to  say  30  feet,  and  that  they 
actually  maintained  a  crest  of  35  feet. 

Mr.  Kainey.  The  bill  that  was  not  passed  authorized  a  crest  of  30 
feet.  The  committee,  according  to  this  report,  authorized  them  to 
maintain  a  crest  of  30  feet,  but  the  bill  that  passed  authorized  them  to 
maintain  a  crest  of  35  feet,  and  they  do  maintain  actually  a  crest  of 
40  feet. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Then  you  claim  that  they  still  impound  5  feet  more 
than  they  ought  to  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Treadway.  If  they  were  entitled  under  the  bill  to  35  feet  and 
are  actually  impounding  30  feet,  your  representation  is  that  they  are 
taking  5  feet  more  than  they  should,  and  as  a  result  of  that  there  is 
not  water  enough  going  down  below  the  dam  for  navigation  on  the 
river;  is  that  thepointl 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Mr.  Treadway.  And  that  is  the  point  where  Congress  or  this  com- 
mittee comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  that  is  where  this  committee  comes  in. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  understand  that;  but  this  financial  proposition 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  before,  us. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  thought  the  committee  might  be  interested  in 
knowing  the  reasons  for  this  arrangement.  Of  course,  they  can  only 
develop  74,000  horsepower  at  low  water — and  low-water  measure- 
ment is  always  the  measurement  considered — unless  this  Government 
through  its  engineers  permits  them  to  impound  a  larger  amount  of 
water  back  of  the  dam,  so  that  during  the  hours  of  daytime  they  can 
develop  more  energy.  The  question  is  whether  this  dam  is  con- 
structed there  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  this  company  to  pay  some 
possible  dividends  at  some  time  in  the  future  on  its  investment,  no 
matter  what  effect  it  might  have  on  the  navigation  of  this  river.  If 
this  water  is  impounded  there  in  the  nighttime  in  these  large  quan- 
tities and  then  let  out  in  the  daytime,  it  goes  down  the  river  in  great 
waves  making  a  swale  following  the  waves  and  destroying  the  chan- 
nels in  the  river.  Of  course,  the  channel  does  not  go  straight  down 
the  river,  as  this  committee  understands  better  than  1  do,  the  channel 
crosses  the  river  frequently,  and  this  irregular  flow  fills  up  the  chan- 
nels in  the  river  and  the  pilots  can  not  always  tell  where  the  channel 
is,  and  they  can  never  tell  how  much  water  they  have  got.  The 
water  varies  sometimes  a  foot  or  so  at  the  same  hour  on  different 
days;  that  is,  at  7  o'clock  this  morning  the  water  will  be  at  a  certain 
depth  at  a  certain  point,  and  at  7  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  it  will 
vary  several  inches  and  possibly  a  foot,  and  boats  coming  up  the 
river  and  boats  going  down  the  river  ground  frequently,  sometimes 
losing  on  a  trip  from  15  to  20  hours  in  tune,  and  sometimes  they  have 
to  make  some  arrangement  with  this  company  up  there,  and  ask 
them  to  permit  enough  water  to  come  down  the  river  below  the  dam 
so  as  to  permit  them  to  operate  their  boats  and  get  from  the  dam  to 
St.  Louis. 
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Mr.  Tbeadway.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  you  two  more  ques- 
tions, I  will  endeavor  not  to  interrupt  you  again. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Tbeadwat.  You  speak  of  5  feet  of  unlawful  water,  we  might 
s&y?  by  impounding  water  back  of  the  dam. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  Do  I  understand  from  that  statement  that  the 
dam  is  5  feet  higher  than  it  should  have  been  built  under  the  statute 
as  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  know,  and  I  imagine  nobody  does  know, 
except  the  company,  how  much  is  impounded. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  Let  me  finish  the  idea  I  had  in  mind  before  you 
answer,  if  that  is  agreeable.  How  could  the  water  be  impounded  5 
feet  higher  than  the  height  of  the  dam  and  hold  it?  How  do  they 
keep  the  water  there  unless  the  dam  is  that  high  f 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  will  show  you  how  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thev  have  gates. 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  built  across  the  river  there  a  stone  dam. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  That  is  the  regular  dam  you  are  speaking  of  now  t 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  with  a  crest  possibly  not  over  30  feet  nigh. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  And  by  the  crest  you  mean  the  upper  surface  of 
the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes.  Then  they  built  another  structure  on  that — I 
do  not  know  how  many  feet  high  that  is. 

Capt.  Stbeckfus.  Eleven  feet  above  that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  What  is  that  called  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  They  had  a  permit  to  do  that,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  engineers  approved  the  whole  plan.  That  is  11 
feet  higher.  Of  course  this  top  tnen  would  be  much  higher  than  any 
crest  possibly  could  be  under  the  law  authorizing  the  structure.  In 
this  superstructure  there  are  placed  numerous  gates  all  the  way  across 
the  river  which  open  and  close.  When  the  gates  are  closed,  tney  can 
hold  the  crest  of  that  water  to  the  top  of  that  superstructure,  it  they 
want  to.  They  do  not  hold  it  that  nigh,  but  tney  can  hold  it  just 
as  high  as  they  please,  and  then  by  opening  the  gates  they  can  let  it 
out. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  Do  you  claim  that  the  superstructure  is  illegal  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Norl  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  Where  did  the  company  get  authority  to  build 
that  superstructure  11  feet  higher  than  the  dam? 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  engineers  approved  it  all. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  But  did  the  Board  of  Engineers  have  a  right  to 
give  a  permit  contrary  to  the  act  which  was  passed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Kainey.  The  question  is  whether  that  is  contrary  to  the  afct  or 
not.  The  engineers,  I  presume,  take  the  position  that  the  crest  they 
are  required  to  maintain  means*  the  water  surface  or  the  surface 
of  the  pool  just  above  the  dam,  and  that  they  could  build  this  super- 
structure 100  feet  high  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  As  long  as  it  is  back  from  the  dam  a  little  ways  t 

Mr.  Rainey.  They  built  it  right  on  the  dam. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  But  it  does  not  matter  about  the  structure;  tke 
only  question  involved  is  the  height  of  the  water. 
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Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  the  height  of  the  water  above  low  water  I  think 
should  be  considered  the  crest,  and  the  height  of  the  water  above  low 
water  has  not  been  less  than  36  feet  for  a  long  time,  and  of  course  in 
time  of  flood  it  goes  much  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Of  course,  if  they  do  not  impound  the  water  above 
35  feet,  then  the  fact  that  the  structure  is  higher  than  that,  I  think, 
does  not  make  any  difference.  The  closing  of  the  gates  enables  them 
to  maintain  the  flood  back  there  in  excess  of  35  feet. 

Mr.  Treadway.  It  produces  an  inequality  of  the  amount  of  water 
during  the  24  hours  below  the  dam. 

Mr.  Ratney.  That  is  it  exactly.  That  is  the  point  with  which  this 
committee  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Treadway.  One  other  question.  The  inequality  of  the  water 
below  the  dam  is  the  point  you  are  trying  to  obviate  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  the  point  to  which  I  am  trying  to  call  your 
attention,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  affecting  the  navigation  of  the  river 
below  the  dam. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Have  you  any  statistics  showing  what  navigation 
is  interfered  with  as  a  result  of  this  inequality  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes;  I  will  give  y;ou  that  later  on.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  protest  against  this  impounding  of  the  water,  calling 
attention  to  the  effect  it  has  on  the  river  below  the  dam,  and  that 
protest  is  signed  by  every  navigator  in  that  part  of  the  river. 

Mr.  HxjMFHkEY.  As  I  understand  it,  you  are  making  no  contention 
here  that  this  structure  is  in  violation  of  the  permit  ? 
Mr.  Rainey.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  question  is  solely  as  to  the  effect  it  has  on  the 
navigation  below  the  dam. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  effect  it  has  on  navigation  below  the  dam,  due 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  natural  flow. 

Mr.  Treadway.  In  that  connection,  Mr.  Rainey,  if  it  is  not  illegal, 
how  can  we  act,  provided  your  contention  is  correct  ?  What  remedy 
is  there  for  the  conditions  below  the  dam,  provided  that  superstruc- 
ture is  not  illegal  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  not  the  remedy  be  a  recommendation  that  the 
conditions  should  be  such  that  navigation  would  not  be  impeded  ? 

Mr.  Taylor.  We  have  the  right  to  remove  all  obstructions  to 
navigation. 
Mr.  Frear.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  makes  no  claim  that  the  structure  is  illegal, 
but  that  it  is  used  in  sijch  a  way  so  that  there  is  a  violation  of  the  act. 
Mr.  Rainey.  By  obstructing  the  flow,  and  by  raising  the  crest 
higher  at  times  than  the  act  permits,  by  permitting  the  water  to  flow 
out  in  great  waves  during  certain  hours  of  the  24  hours  of  the  day, 
they  produce  waves  in  the  lower  river,  followed  by  long  swales,  which 
makes  the  boats  ground.  There  are  only  21,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
at  low  water  flowing  below  the  dam,  anyway. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  not  also  be  true  that  irrespective  of  what 
has  been  granted  by  Congress  in  the  past,  if  it  inteneres  with  navi- 
gation it  might  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  modify  the  original  act 
to  permit  navigation  below  the  dam? 
Mr.  Booher.  Is  this  a  lock  dam  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Yes,  sir:  it  is.  It  is  built  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  and  there  have  always  been  locks  there. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Rainey,  I  heard  your  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  reference  to  this  proposition,  and  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  it.  If  your  resolution  is  agreed  to  by  Congress,  will  it  affect 
the  value  of  the  power  plant  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  presume  it  would  affect  their  dividends;  there  is 
no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  have  not  made  any 
dividends  f 

Mr.  Rainey.  If  they  did  pay  any.  They  did  pay  dividends  at 
one  time,  I  understand  it.  I  made  that  statement  before,  and 
nobody  has  denied  it,  that  they  did  pay  dividends  before  they 
turned,  a  single  turbine  wheel. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  paid  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Perhaps  that  was  it,  before  they  had  earned  a  cent. 
At  any  rate  they  ere  not  paving  dividends  now. 

I  want  to  read  Mr.  Marsh  s  statement.     He  said: 

Mr.  Cooper,  who  bought  out  the  rights  of  the  original  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Water 
Power  Co.,  realized  that  the  lack  of  sufficient  water  during  low-water  periods  was  a 
great  drawback  in  the  financing  and  promoting  of  this  enterprise.  He  applied  to  the 
Army  engineers  and  Gen.  Mackenzie,  who  was  Chief  of  Engineers,  stating,  as  I  have 
since  been  told  by  Maj.  Keller,  that  he  could  finance  the  power  plant  provided  he 
were  Riven  the  right  of  storage  of  water  during  the  night-hours,  ana  askea  permission 
from  the  Army  engineers  to  entirely  shut  off  the  flow  of  water  past  the  dam  during  the 
night  hours  in  time  of  low  water.  As  this  would  have  entirely  prevented  navigation 
for  many  miles  below  the  dam  for  many  hours  each  night,  his  request  was  refused. 
He  then  modified  his  original  request,  again  representing  that  with  the  right  of  storage 
during  the  night  he  could  finance  the  project,  and  without  it  it  would  fall  through. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  practically  spent  this  private  fortune  in  the  mromoting 
of  this  project,  and  the  Army  engineers,  I  am  told  and  believe,  more  through  admira- 
tion for  the  pluck  and  energy  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  in  the  belief  that  he  could:  not  put  it 
through  in  any  case,  granted  him  the  right  in  a  signed  agreement  to  store  the  water 
above  the  dam,  as  follows:  Between  the  hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise,  for  the  first  hour 
the  water  flowing  past  the  dam  may  be  reduced  to  15,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  for 
the  second  hour  to  10,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  night 
until  two  hours  before  daybreak  to  only  5,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  provided  that 
during  the  hours  of  daylight  the  same  amount  of  water  that  had  been  stored  at  night 
should  be  released  in  addition  to  the  normal  flow. 

This  agreement  has  been  kept  practically  secret  every  since.    As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  has  never  been  made  public  or  published  in  this  country.    It  has  been  unknown 
to  the  members  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  I  believe,  as  well  as  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement  Association  and  to  all  those  interested  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.    The  effect  of  this  storage  is  very  apparent 
when  you  consider  that  in  times  of  lowest  natural  flow  there  is  21,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  in  the  river  at  this  point.    At  such  times  it  is  verv  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
river  boats  to  navigate  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  river,  and  in  fact  many 
of  the  larger  boats  have  to  tie  up  during  these  low-water  periods.    Now,  when  the 
water  power  company  every  night  at  will  shuts  off  the  flow  of  water  past  the  dam 
for  six  or  more  hours  at  least  to  less  than  one-fourth  the  extreme  natural  flow,  the 
effect  will  only  be  the  entire  suspension  of  navigation  during  those  hours  of  the  night; 
furthermore,  when  the  first  flow  of  water  is  turned  on  in  the  morning  this  will  not 
catch  up  with  the  low-water  swale  preceding  it  for  many  miles  below  the  dam  and 
will  be  detrimental  not, only  to  local  navigation  but  to  all  through  river  navigation 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul.    In  fact,  so  monstrous  and  so  appalling  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  storage  if  permitted  that  river  men,  officials  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
Improvement  Association,  and  others  interested  could  not  at  first  believe  tnat  such 
an  agreement  could  exist,  and  in  fact  if  it  had  not  been  by  accident,  the  knowledge 
of  this  storage  agreement  would  not  yet  be  known  by  them. 

I  first  discovered  the  terms  of  this  agreement  when  they  were  published  in  the 
London  Times  about  two  years  ago,  when  the  power  company  floated  $15,000,000  of 
bonds  in  London.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  this  bond  issue,  that  this  agree- 
ment with  the  Army  engineers  should  be  known  to  the  foreign  investors.  When  I 
spoke  of  this  to  different  men  interested  in  the  internal  waterways  of  this  country 
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they  refused  to  believe  that  such  an  agreement  existed.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  to 
Maj.  KeUar's  office^  in  charge  of  the  Army  engineers  at  Bock  Island,  111.,  and  there 
saw  some  of  the  original  drafts  of  this  agreement,  which  were  corroborated  by  Maj. 
Kellar.  When  I  asked  him  why  this  had  been  kept  secret  from  the  public  ana  those 
interested  in  river  navigation,  he  replied,  as  I  remember  it,  that  the  engineers  had 
made  no  mention  of  it  on  the  outside  for  the  reason  that  they  had  not  heretofore  been 
asked  about  it,  but  that  they  had  no  right  to  keep  such  an  agreement  secret;  however, 
he  could  realize  that  the  power  company  had  not  made  this  agreement  public,  because 
of  the  opposition  it  would  create.  I  mention  this  fact  merely  as  an  incident  illus- 
trating the  influence  the  power  company  has  exerted  over  the  Army  engineers  in  other 
matters  besides  this  bridge  matter,  which  influence  is  decidedly  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare.    That  there  will  be  a  protest  against  this  right  of  storage  from  the 


making 
demning  the  attitude  of  the  Army  engineers,  but  I  can  not  help  but  feel  that  their 
attitude  deserves  and  demands  condemnation. 

Mr.  Booheb.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  that  authorizes  the 
engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  to  make  that  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  think  they  can,  under  this  act. 

Mr.  Booheb.  Who  were  the  engineers  who  signed  this  agreement 
and  kept  it  quiet  ?     Was  Maj.  Kellar  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Kainet.  He  does  not  say  it  was  kept  quiet,  but  it  was  not 
made  public. 

Mr.  Booheb.  That  is  keeping  it  quiet. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Of  course,  anybody  could  have  gone  to  Maj.  KeUar's 
office  and  obtained  that  information. 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Maj.  Kellar  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Rainey.  There  was  no  attempt  on  tne  part  of  the  engineers  to 
keep  it  secret,  but  neither  did  they  make  it  public. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  this  same  hearing,  from  which  Mr.  Rainey  has 
quoted  a  statement  of  Mr.  Marsh,  there  is  a  statement  by  Col.  Taylor, 
and  I  ask  that  his  statement  also  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Small.  Without  objection,  the  statement  of  Col.  Taylor  will 
abogo  in  the  record. 

(Tne  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  an  agreement,  signed  by  the  engineers  of  the  Army,  which 
has  been  kept  secret  from  the  light  of  day.  whereby  each  night  between  sunset  and 
sunrise  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  shall  have  the  right  to  store  water  at  the 
rate  of  15,000  for  the  first  hour,  10,000  the  second  hour,  and  5,000  per  hour  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  until  before  daybreak,  and  in  the  day  let  loose  tne  surplus  that  they 
have  laid  up  over  night,  which  amounts  to  21,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

Under  this  secret  agreement,  kept  secret  in  this  country,  but  which  was  published 
in  England,  every  night  that  power  company  has  the  right  to  store  away  above  the 
dam  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  extreme  minimum  flow  of  5,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 
Whenever  this  is  done,  not  only  during  navigation  but  during  night  hours  and  when 
the  water  is  turned  on  in  the  morning,  that  water  will  flow  down  the  river.  That  is 
as  monstrous  a  proposition  as  anything  that  has  ever  been  permitted  to  any  private 
corporation  in  tne  control  of  navigation  of  any  of  our  big  waters. 

Col.  Taylor.  Mr.  Marsh  implies  that  that  is  a  secret  agreement.  I  would  like  to 
deny  it  absolutely. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Vou  do  not  need  to  deny  it. 

Col.  Taylor.  It  is  an  absolute  misstatement,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  there  is  any 
secret  agreement  between  the  Engineer  Department  and  the  Mississippi  River  Power 
Co.  anywhere.  If  there  is  any  agreement,  it  had  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

The  Chairman.  A  good  solution  of  the  matter  would  be  for  you  to  get  atranscript 

of  that. 
CoL  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.    Everything  which  was  granted  to  the  Mississippi  Power 

Co.  is  in  the  permit,  which  was  duly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under  authority 

of  Congress.    It  is  all  in  the  permit. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  Let  us  try  to  get  this  matter  cleared  up  a  little  bit, 
because  it  is  rather  important.  As  I  understand  the  statement  made 
by  you,  Mr.  Rainey,  it  is  that  the  agreement  was  an  agreement  by  the 
Army  engineers  permitting  the  impounding  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  can  not  be  denied. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  agreement,  if  not  a  secret  agreement,  at 
least  there  was  nothing  said  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  No. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  can  not  understand  how  the  Army  engineers 
would  permit  that,  unless  the  authority  was  conferred  upon  them  by 
the  act,  and  if  that  is  true  it  could  not  have  been  secret. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Of  course,  the  act 

Mr.  Humphrey  (interposing).  If  the  Government  engineers  make 
an  arrangement  of  that  Kind,  unless  some  express  authority  is  given 
them,  it  would  be  contrary  to  law,  but  if  the  express  authority  is  given 
them  by  the  act  it  is  not  a  secret  agreement. 

Mr.  Kainey.  I  will  read  you  the  authority  as  contained  in  the  act. 
You  will  find  it  in  section  2,  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  discharge  of  water 
into  the  said  river,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  said  power  stations  and  appur- 
tenant works,  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
shall  at  no  time  be  such  as  to  impede  or  interfere  with  the  safe  and  convenient  naviga- 
tion of  the  said  river  by  means  of  steamboats  or  other  vessels,  or  by  rafts  or  barges: 
Provided,  That  the  said,  company  shall  construct  such  suitable  fishways  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

That  is  the  authority. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  That  is  an  express  prohibition  of  doing  the  very 
thing  you  complain  of.  If  the  engineers  have  done  what  you  claim, 
they  have  violated  the  terms  of  that  very  act. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  what  we  want  to  show  to-day,  that  the  im- 
pounding of  the  water  does  obstruct  the  river. 

Mr.  Booheb.  During  the  progress  of  the  work  of  construction  of 
that  dam,  did  the  Government  engineers  make  reports  to  Congress  ? 

Mr.   Rainey.  Not  to  Congress.     The  Government  engineers  do 
their  work  under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  and  make  their 
reports  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  to  show*  # 
that  the  work  of  construction  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  * 
terms  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Booher.  No  reports  were  made  to  Congress  by  the  engineers  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Not  at  all;  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  made  reports 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Booher.  And  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  so  far  as 
you  know,  has  never  let  this  committee  know  that  the  Army  engi- 
neers permitted  that  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  This  committee  is  learning  about  it  now  for  the  first 
time.  Anybody  could  have  gone  to  the  Engineer's  office  and  have 
obtained  this  information,  but  nobody  was  led  to  think  that  such  a 
thing  as  that  was  going  to  happen.  Of  course,  the  power  company 
did  not  make  it  public  in  this  country,  because  the  opposition  that 
might  have^  developed  might  also  have  interfered  with  the  financing 
of  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Tread  way.  That  section  of  the  law  which  you  read  does  not 
show  the  nature  of  the  navigation  on  the  river,  or  the  depth  or  draft 
of  the  boats  navigating  the  river. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Not  at  all. 
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Mr.  Tread  way.  What  is  the  phraseology  in  that  section  ?    Does 
it  provide  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  satisfactory  navigation  ? 
Mr.  Rainet.  It  says — 

ihall  at  no  time  be  each  as  to  impede  or  interfere  with  the  safe  and  convenient  navi- 
gation of  the  said  river  by  means  of  steamboats  or  other  vessels,  or  by  rafts  or  barges. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Of  course,  there  might  be  a  little  yacht  there, 
as  far  as  that  description  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Rainet.  It  says  "steamboats  or  other  vessels" — that  there 
shall  not  be  any  interference  with  safe  or  convenient  navigation 
on  the  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  regard  to  that,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  stated 
recently  to  the  committee  that  the  stage  of  water  below  Rock 
Island  was  always  good  so  that  there  was  freedom  of  navigation, 
but  I  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  boat  I  was  on  had 
been  held  up  for  17  hours  below  Keokuk  by  reason  of  the  impounding 
of  the  water.  He  said  that  was  because  there  was  a  poor  pilot  on 
the  boat,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Rainby.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
everybody  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  ana  asked  if  any  new  boats  were  going  to  be  built  on  account 
of  this  dam  being  there,  and  some  of  tne  people  advised  me  that 
some  boats  had  been  withdrawn,  and  since  the  building  of  this  dam 
there  has  not  been  a  single  new  boat  put  on  the  river.  Prior  to  the 
building  of  this  dam  the  upper  Mississippi  River  was  being  navi- 
gated by  identically  the  same  boats  that  now  navigate  the  river. 
Those  boats  were  navigated  on  that  part  of  the  river  in  perfect 
safety  between  Keokuk  and  Alton  at  the  time  Congress  granted 
this  authority. 

I  am  not  making  any  charges  against  the  Army  engineers,  but  the 
engineers  seem  to  me  to  be  favoring  on  that  river  the  development  of 
power  rather  than  the  safe  and  convenient  navigation  of  the  river 
below  the  dam.  If  we  succeed  in  showing  to-day  that  the  steam- 
boats that  navigated  the  river  at  the  time  of  and  before  the  building 
of  this  dam  are  still  navigating  it,  that  those  same  boats  are  held  up 
from  15  to  16  hours  on  account  of  the  waves  of  water  that  come  down 
the  river  from  the  Keokuk  Dam,  then  the  dam  is  being  so  operated 
under  the  permission  of  the  Army  engineers,  that  it  does  not,  because 
of  the  impounding  of  the  water  above  the  dam,  permit  the  safe  and 
convenient  navigation  of  the  river  by  vessels  below  the  dam. 

That  is  the  point  exactly.  The  question  is  whether  Congress,  in 
the  interests  of  navigation,  is  going  to  spend  millions  and  millions, 
and  millions  of  dollars  on  that  river  ana  let  the  Government  engi- 
neers destroy  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  only  question  here  is  whether  or  not  that  is 
being  done. 

Mr.  Rainet.  Yes.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  proof,  and  I  will 
ask  the  committee  to  hear  Mr.  H.  C.  Mead,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Before  Mr.  Mead  makes  his  statement,  I  would  like  to  have  per- 
mission to  put  in  the  record  a  statement  made  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers as  to  the  flow  of  water. 

Mr.  Small.  Without  objection,  that  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  June  1, 1914. 
Hon.  Henry  T.  Rainby, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  1.  Replying  to  your  letter  of  May  19, 1914,  regarding  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  minimum  flow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  Keokuk  has  been  accurately  ascertained  by  numerous  discharge  observa- 
tions with  meters  and  floats  at  zero  and  other  very  low  stages;  the  high-water  discharge 
is  estimated  by  comparison  with  observed  flow  at  Rock  Island  at  high  water  of  1880, 
and  the  figure  given  was  used  by  the  water-power  company  in  designing  its  dam  to 
accommodate  it.  The  average  annual  flow  is  estimated:  for  a  stage  of  4.9  feet,  which 
was  the  average  stage  for  the  years  1910-1913,  inclusive.  Second-feet. 

2.  Minimum  flow,  accurate 20, 000 

Average  flow,  approximate 55, 000 

Maximum  flow,  approximate 200,000 

3.  No  discharge  observations  have  ever  been  made  at  Keokuk,  except  at  low  stages. 

Very  respectfully, 

Dan  C.  Kingman, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  C.  MEAD,  OF  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  STRECKFUS  STEAMBOAT  LINE. 

Mr.  Small.  What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Mead  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  am  counsel  for  the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Line  of 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  appearing  before  you,  by 
invitation,  in  reference  to  House  resolution  468,  as  to  the  impound- 
ing of  water  and  its  effect  on  navigation  by  the  Keokuk  Dam. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  Public  act  No.  65, 
which  was  approved  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1905,  granting  to 
the  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Water  Power  Co.,  now  absorbed  by  the 
Mississippi  River  Power  Co.,  certain  rights  to  construct  a  dam,  etc., 
across  tne  Mississippi  River.  This  dam,  known  as  the  Keokuk  Dam, 
reaches  from  Keolnik,  Iowa,  to  Hamilton,  HI.,  clear  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

We  desire  to  call  your  special  attention  first  to  section  2  of  that 
act,  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  discharge  of  water 
into  the  said  river,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  said  power  stations  and  appurte- 
nant works,  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ana  shall 
at  no  time  be  such  as  to  impede  or  interfere  with  the  safe  and  convenient  navigation 
of  the  said  river  by  means  of  steamboats  or  other  vessels  or  by  rafts  or  barges:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  company  shall  construct  such  suitable  fish  ways  as  may  be  re- 
quired from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Our  contention  in  the  premises  is  that  during  the  year  1916,  from 
May  1  to  October  15,  the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Line  was  engaged  in 
the  operating  of  a  line  of  steamboats  running  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  intermediate  points;  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
Burlington,  Iowa,  and  intermediate  points-  and  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  Quincy,  111.,  and  intermediate  points,  taking  both  freight  and  pas- 
sengers, and  we  used  our  boats  for  carriage  and  transportation,  for 
the  carriage  of  freight  and  passengers  for  hire,  and  used  the  Missis- 
sippi River  "from  and  to/7  and  between  the  above-mentioned  points, 
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as  a  public  highway  or  stream  or  public  watercourse,  to  navigate 
our  boats  and  transport  our  freight  and  passengers. 

Our  contention  is,  further,  that  from  July  30  to  August  22,  1916, 
there  was  a  gradual  storage  of  water  in  the  lake  above  the  dam,  raising 
the  level  of  the  lake  1  foot  during  the  period  mentioned. 
Mr.  Humpheey.  When  you  refer  to  the  lake,  what  do  you  mean  t 
Mr.  Mead.  That  is  above  the  dam. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  backwater  is  what  you  call  the  lake  ? 
Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Designated  as  Lake  Cooper. 
Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.     We  contend  that  at  the  same  time  the 
natural  or  regular  flow  of  water  of  the  Mississippi  River,  above  the 
said  lake,  was  diminishing  and  falling  fast.     In  connection  with 
that  we  refer  to  the  Keithsburg  records. 
Mr.  Treadway.  How  far  up  does  this  lake  extend  1 
Mr.  Mead.  It  goes  back  between  40  and  60  miles,  up  past  Bur- 
lington. 

Mr.  Treadway.  The  end  of  the  lake  is  between  Burlington  and 
Muscatine  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  above  Burlington  and  goes  down  to  the  dam,  and 
the  river  is  from  1  to  3  miles  wide,  I  believe. 

By  so  withholding  the  said  water  back  and  not  letting  the  regular 
amount  flow  through  that  came  into  the  lake  at  this  time,  it  causes 
the  river  below  to  mil  greatly,  giving  us  a  less  stage  of  water  between 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Alton,  111.,  by  at  least  6  inches  under  what  would 
have  been  had  the  regular  flow  been  allowed  to  pass,  and  not  have 
been  held  back. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  below  the  dam,  and  has  alwavs 
been,  a  daily  fluctuation  of  water,  caused  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
dam  by  the* Mississippi  River  Power  Co.,  in  some  instances,  between 
July  10  and  September  15,  1916.  Between  those  dates  there  has 
been  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  of  from  18  to  20  inches  in  24  hours; 
in  fact,  in  some  instances  there  has  been  a  direct  fluctuation  of  a 
foot  and  over  within  a  few  hours,  and  this  fluctuation  extends  clear 
to  Alton,  in  waves  which  do  not  meet,  but  diminish  as  they  go. 

Referring  back  now  to  the  impounding  of  the  1  foot  in  the  para- 
graph mentioned,  which  gave  us  the  6-inch  lower  stage  than  natural, 
this,  together  with  the  daily  fluctuations  of  from  12  to  18  inches, 
would  lower  the  river  below  the  dam  from  18  to  24  inches  in  many 
instances. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  the  regular  flow  of  water  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  this  particular  period  is  when  the 
steamboats  need  the  water  the  most  below  the  dam  in  order  to  navi- 
gate. But  instead  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  did  not  as  much 
as  let  the  regular  river  flow  through,  as  is  shown  by  their  storage. 
In  addition,  the  power  company  so  manipulated  the  dam  as  to 
cause  greater  fluctuations  daily  on  account  of  letting  the  water 
through  the  dam  at  irregular  intervals.  This  is  what  has  caused  us 
all  our  trouble  and  our  damage. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  have  any  trouble  above  the  dam  in  navi- 
gating? 
Mr.  Mead.  None  at  all.     I  am  coming  to  that  in  a  moment. 
In  the  regular  channel  of  the  river,  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September,  when  the  average  depth  of  water  ranges 
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from  4£  to  5  feet,  and  sometimes  less,  we  can  operate  our  steamers  on 
the  river  fairly  well,  but  when  this  natural  now  of  water  has  been 
held  back  at  tne  dam,  and  fluctuates  to  the  extent  of  a  foot,  as  has 
been  the  case  at  these  irregular  intervals,  it  gives  us  a  stage  of  water 
in  the  channel,  in  waves,  as  low  as  3 J  feet  to  4£  feet,  which  causes 
our  boats  to  ground. 

Mr.  Small.  Your  piresent  statement  has  reference  to  the  river 
below  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  From  Keokuk  to  Alton,  IU. 

Mr.  Small.  What  is  that  distance  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  About  200  miles.  That  is  a  link  between  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Paul,  that  the  steamers  ply;  that  is  the  link  without  plying — they 
could  not  go  through  to  St.  raul. 

Mr.  Tbeadway.  How  long  has  this  company  which  you  represent 
been  in  operation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  present  company  has  been  in  existence  about  six 
years,  and  for  25  years  prior  to  that,  the  Diamond  Joe  line,  which 
this  company  absorbed,  was  in  existence. 

Mr.  Treadway.  How  many  vessels  has  your  line  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  ply  five. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  have  five  boats  plying  between  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  three  through  boats,  and  we  have  a  big 
excursion  steamer. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  long  is  the  season  during  which  you  operate 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  have  practically  covered  that  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Stbeckpus.  We  operate  in  the  short  trade  from  St.  Louis  to 
Keokuk  and  Burlington,  Iowa,  about  six  months  in  the  year,  and 
from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul,  we  start  about  the  1st  of  June  and  run 
until  about  the  middle  of  September. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  So  your  through  business  runs  about  three  and  one- 
half  months  during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  About  three  and  one-half  months  for  the  through 
business. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  you  operate  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  If  you  will  permit,  Capt.  Streckfus  will  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  after  I  have  concluded,  and  he  is  familiar 
with  all  those  details,  and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  prefer  to 
have  him  answer  questions  of  that  kind  in  reference  to  details. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  You  may  proceed 
and  complete  your  statement. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  want  you  to  misunderstand  me,  gentlemen.  I 
have  no  desire  to  avoid  answering  these  questions,  but  Capt.  Streckfus 
will  appear  before  this  committee  as  soon  as  I  conclude,  and  he  is  more 
famihar  with  those  details  than  I  am. 

Mb*.  Humphrey.  I  would  just  as  soon  ask  him  those  questions  when 
he  comes  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  was  saying,  in  the  regular  channel  of  the  river,  durinxj 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  when  the  average  depth, 
of  water  ranged  from  4$  to  5  feet  and  sometimes  less,  we  can  operate 
our  steamers  in  the  river  fairly  well,  but  when  this  natural  now  of 
water  has  been  held  back  at  the  dam  and  fluctuates  to  the  extent  o£ 
a  foot,  as  has  been  the  case  at  these  irregular  intervals,  it  gives  us  «, 
stage  of  water  in  the  channel  in  waves  as  low  as  from  3J  to  4£  feet 
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which  causes  our  steamers  to  ground.  For  instance,  say  our  steamer 
draws  4  feet,  and  at  a  crossing  there  was  a  depth  of  4  feet  2  inches 
or  4  feet  3  inches.  We  could  get  over,  and  by  adding  1  foot,  or  the 
crest  of  the  wave  to  this  4  feet  3  inches,  that  does  not  materially 
help  us  over;  but,  on  the  contrary,  take  off  3  inches  or  4  inches  or 
a  foot,  or  the  trough  of  the  wave,  we  could  not  move,  and  that  has 
been  the  case  many  times. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Is  4  feet  the  normal  draft  of  your  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  affidavits  we  have  show  that  our  normal  draft—; — 

Mr.  Streckfus.  We  have  two  boats  that  will  draw  4  feet  with 
certain  loads  on  them. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  to  limit  our  loads;  we  can  not  carry  capacity 
loads  all  the  time;  in  fact,  carry  limited  loads  most  of  the  time.  We 
have  to  refuse  freight  many  times. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  trouble  at  other  places  when  the  boats 
are  heavily  loaded  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  We  have  all  the  way  from  Alton  to  Keokuk,  up 
to  Clarksville,  between  Clarksville  and  Louisiana,  between  Louisiana 
and  Hannibal,  and  between  Quincy  and  Keokuk,  and  that  is  hauled 
south  of  Keokuk,  and  between  Keokuk  and  Alton,  a  distance  of 
about  200  miles,  with  limited  loads. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  if  the  boats  were 
fullv  loaded,  at  other  places  above  the  aam  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  much  trouble.  We  are 
not  having  so  much  trouble. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  all  the  trouble  you  speak  of  caused  by  the  unlawful 
use  of  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  By  the  manipulation  of  the  dam.  *  The  water  comes 
down  in  waves,  and  the  waves  do  not  meet. 

Mr.  Booher.  Will  you  permit  me  to  read  a  sentence  from  this 
book  I  have  before  me  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  a  book  gotten  up  by  the  Keokuk  industrial 
concerns  ? 

Mr.  Booher.  Gotten  up  by  the  city  of  Keokuk  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  locate  the  dam  there.  Is  this  statement  correct,  in  this 
book  ?  In  speaking  of  the  advantages,  from  their  point  of  view,  they 
say: 

One  of  the  striking  advantages  which  favors  this  site  as  regards  manufacturing,  is 
the  fact  of  its  location  on  the  Mississippi  River,  one  of  the  great  water  thoroughfares 
across  the  United  States,  and  there  is  at  present  transportation  for  the  largest  river 
steamers  from  the  Gulf  to  St.  Paul  for  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Was  not  the  season  of  three  and  one-half  months 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  people  travel  when  the  weather  is  hot, 
and  does  that  not  show  that  that  is  the  reason  for  that  being  the 
season  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  to  take  the  boats  off  because  we  can  not  run 
them  longer  than  that  time  mentioned 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Was  not  this  a  successful  season  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  had  to  take  one  of  the  boats  off  before  the  end  of 
the  season  because  she  kept  going  aground. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  did  this  season  compare  with  other  seasons, 
so  far  as  the  return  on  the  investment  is  concerned  ? 
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Mr.  Mead.  We  had  a  fairly  good  season,  but  that  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Have  you  taken  the  matter  up  with  Maj.  Hoffman? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  does  he  say? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  has  written  some  letters. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  To  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  Army  at  Washing- 
ton, and  then  written  back  to  us  telling  us  he  will  look  into  it.  We 
have  those  letters,  and  copies  of  everything,  showing  what  has  been 
done.    We  have  kept  the  copies. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  tne  sentence  which  Mr.  Booher  read  awhile  ago 
speaks  the  truth,  would  you  be  here  before  this  committee  to-day? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  would  not  be  talking  so  loud,  no,  sir.  If  you  go 
into  that  subject,  I  think  there  are  a  good  many  stockholders  in  that 
city — and  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  insinuations  on  anybody,  but 
so  far  as  the  Keokuk  people  are  concerned,  of  course,  the  dam  has 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  city  of  Keokuk.  It  has  made  the  city. 
They  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  around  there,  and  they  have 
helped  the  city.  I  think  they  have  generously  gone  into  various 
affairs.  They  have  helped  build  a  brand  new  hotel  there.  I  do 
not  know  wKether  it  is  a  fact,  but  I  understand  they  are  indirectly 
interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Has  that  hotel  helped  navigation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  navigation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  might  be  that  the  fact  that  Keokuk  was  growing 
and  had  been  prosperous  might  have  something  to  do  with  naviga- 
tion, as  far  as  the  prosperity  of  that  company  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mead.  I  think  prosperous  times  help  everybody. 

Mr.  Kenndey.  How  many  boat  lines  operate  between  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Louis  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  One.     The  Streckfus  Steamboat  Line. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  many  operate  between  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  One. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  fact,  yours  is  the  line? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  are  the  line:  yes,  sir.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
freight  that  is  carried  from  St.  Louis  past  Alton  into  Calhoun  County, 
and  there  is  not  a  railroad  in  that  county,  and  the  freight  is  carried 
up  to  Clarksville  and  Hannibal,  and  over  to  Quincy,  111.,  to  La  Grange, 
and  Canton,  and  up  to  Keokuk. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  saw  a  statement  in  the  press  last  fall  to  the 
effect  that  the  Streckfus  Line  would  not  stop  for  freight  on  Mississippi 
River  where  they  did  not  have  modern  terminals. 

Mr.  Mead.  That  proposition  was  misconstrued  by  some  reporter, 
and  we  have  had  that  brought  to  our  attention  more  than  once.  We 
simply  told  the  people  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  them  fur- 
nish us  terminals  at  which  to  stop  if  they  wanted  us  to  stop  there. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  terminals  we  were  going  after.  We  wanted 
the  stop,  we  wanted  to  get  in,  a  landing  place. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  statement  in  the  press  said  that  you  wanted 
modern  terminals. 

Mr.  Mead.  Oh,  no.  There  are  none  of  those  towns  along  the 
river  which  has  money  enough  to  build  a  shanty  at  the  landings, 
but  they  want  to  take  advantage  of  our  service  and  take  advantage 
of  whatwe  pay  them  in  freight. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  this  applied  more  particularly  to  the  upper 
river,  because  it  mentioned  Dubuque. 

Mr.  Mead.  The  newspapers  say  a  lot  of  things.  We  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  When  the  Government  is  putting  all  this  money  in 
here  it  is  putting  it  in  irrespective  of  the  Streckius  Co.;  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  navigation  is  interfered  with.    That  is  the  only  issue. 

Mr.  Mead.  Mr.  Kennedy  spoke  about  the  freight  lines  and  the 
freight  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul.  We  saved  the  St.  Paul  mer- 
chants, in  comparison  with  what  they  would  have  had  to  pay  over  the 
same  distance  inland,  over  225  per  cent,  and  this  particular  table  was 
gotten  out  by  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  against  the 
rates  for  the  same  distance  inland,  for  instance,  Oklahoma  City  is 
543  miles  inland,  and  the  rate  out  of  Oklahoma  Citv  is  63  cents,  and 
the  Streckfus  Line  does  not  run  there.  We  run  from  St.  Louis  to 
St.  Paul,  which  is  a  distance  of  573  miles  by  rail  and  729  miles  by 
water;  tne  rate  by  rail  is  21  per  cent.  That  is  the  rail  rate  from  St. 
Louis  to  St.  Paul,  21  per  cent,  and  that  makes  a  difference  of  200  per 
cent  there,  and  we  carry  it  for  25  per  cent  cheaper.  We  save  the 
people  an  enormous  amount  of  money  everywhere  we  carry  freight 
ana  places  we  stop. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  Can  you  not  put  that  statement  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  will  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Streckfus  Steamboat  IAney  St.  Louis y  Mo. — St.  Louii-St.  Paul  Bervke. 

Below  is  given  a  rail  versus  rail  comparison.    Streckfus  Line  (water  route)  savings 
are  20  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  those  shown  herein. 


From  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 


To  St.  Paul,  Minn rail.. 

Do boat.. 

To  Oklahoma  City,  Okla tall.. 

Difference  in  favor  of  St.  Paul 

Rates  to  Oklahoma  City  are  greater  than  the  St. 

Louis-fit.  Paul  rail  rates  by percent.. 

To  La  Crosse,  Wis rail.. 

Do boat . . 

To  Vinita,  Okla rail.. 

Difference  in  favor  of  La  Crosse,  Wis 

Rates  to  Vinita,  Okla.,  are  greater  than  the  8t  J  Louis- 
La  Crosse  rail  rates  by per  cent . . 

To  Dubuque,  Iowa rail. . 

Do boat.. 

To  Tojpeka,  Kans rail . . 

Difference  in  favor  of  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Rates  to  Topeka,  Kans.,  are  greater  than  the  St. 

Louis-Dubuque  rail  rates  by per  cent. . 

To  Quinoy,  III rail.. 

Do boat.. 

To  Clark,  Mo rail.. 

Difference  in  favor  of  Quinoy,  III 

Rates  to  Clark,  Mo.,  are  greater  than  the  St.  Louis- 

Quincy  rail  rates  by per  cent . . 

To  Hannibal,  Mo rail.. 

Do boat.. 

To  Mexico,  Mo «U1.- 

Difference  in  favor  of  Hannibal ,  Mo 

Rates  to  Mexico,  Mo.,  are  greater  than  the  St.  Louis* 

Hannibal  rail  rates  by per  cent . . 

To  Cape  Girardeau rail.  • 

Do boat . . 

To  Salem,  Mo rail.. 

Difference  In  favor  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

Rates  to  Salem,  Mo.,  are  greater  than  the  St.  Louis- 
Cape  Girardeau  rail  rates  by percent.. 


Miles. 


573 
729 
643 


440 
573 
437 


840 

439 
347 


137 

161 
137 


120 
141 
110 


131 
150 
127 


40 

130 

67 

106 

50 

38 
101 

51 

102 
48.2 
36 
80 
31.8 

65.9 
34  8 
28 
48 
11.2 

30 
34.7 
24ft 
43 

8.3 

24 

34 
28 
46 
12 

35.3 


52.6 
35 
109 
56.5 

108 
42 
32 
83 
41 

97.6 

39,5 

32.5 

62 

22.5 

57 

29.4 

24 

36 
6.6 

22 
28.4 
23 
34.5 
6.1 

21.5 

27 

24 

39 

12 

44.4 
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42 
32 
97 
55 

131 
33 
27 
73 
40 

121 
31.2 
25 
49 

17.8 

57 
28.1 
19 
27 
3.9 

16 
22.1 
18 
26 
3.9 

17.6 

21 

18 

32 

11 

52.4 


26 
21 

82 
56 

.  215 
23 
19 
55 
32 

139 
24.2 
19 
38 
13.8 

67 
16.3 
14 
21 
4.7 

29 

16.3 
13.5 
21 
4.7 

29 
17 
15 
28 
11 

64.7 


21 

18 
63 
42 

200 
18 
15.5 
43 
25 

139 
18.9 
15 
28 
9.1 

48.1 
13.1 
11.5 
16 
*9 

22 
12.6 
10.5 
16 
3.4 

27 

13 

12.5 

23 

10 
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Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  understand  that  that  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  navigation,  to  bring  the  rail  rates  down  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  is  to  aid  the  towns  along  the  river. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  understood  you  to  make  the  statement  that  there 
was  only  one  line  running  on  the  Mississippi  River  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  was  asked  about  the  line  running  from  point 
to  point,  and  I  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Kettner.  You  mean  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  The  Streckfus  Steamer  Line  is  the  only 
direct  steamer  line,  the  one  line  running  between  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Kettner.  That  was  formerly  known  as  the  Diamond  Joe 
Line? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kettner.  What  has  become  of  the  American  Line  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  that  line.  We  absorbed  the  Diamond 
Joe  Line  of  steamers. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  was  referring  to  the  American  Line  which  used 
to  run  to  St.  Paul.  There  was  the  Diamond  Joe  Line  and  the  Amer- 
ican Line. 

Mr.  Streckfus.  I  do  not  know  the  American  Line. 

Mr.  Tread  way.  Did  the  Streckfus  Line  commence  operations 
below  the  dam  after  the  construction  of  the  dam  ?  You  were  explain- 
ing about  the  condition  of  the  water  from  St.  Louis  to  Alton  and 
Keokuk,  and  if  I  understand  you,  it  is  the  contention 

Mr.  Small  (interposing).     Between  Alton  and  Keokuk. 

Mr.  Treadway.  From  Alton  to  Keokuk.  Did  this  Streckfus 
Company  go  into  the  steamship  business  along  the  river  after  the 
construction  of  the  dam? 

Mr.  Mead.  These  boats  of  the  Streckfus  company  are  the  identical 
boats,  the  boats  now  running  are  the  identical  do ats  that  have  been 
running  and  were  running  before  the  dam  was  constructed,  and  they 
navigated  the  river,  and  we  did  not  have  the  trouble  we  nave  now. 

Mr.  Treadway.  i  ou  did  not  have  the  trouble  you  are  now  experi- 
encing ? 

Mr.  Mead.  We  have  affidavits  here  which  we  will  read  to  the  com- 
mittee showing  that  we  are  now  having  trouble  that  we  never  had 
before  the  dam  was  built. 

Mr.  Rainey.  There  are  a  number  of  boats  navigating  this  part  of 
the  river,  between  Alton  and  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk,  making  Calhoun 
County  points.  * 

Mr.  Mead.  There  are  a  lot  of  little  steamers  running  between 
small  places,  and  those  steamers  are  not  half  the  size  of  the  steamers 
we  have.  The  Eagle  Packet  Co.  has  a  line  of  boats  running  over  to 
Alton  and  up  the  Illinois  River,  and  some  run  above  Alton,  into 
Calhoun  County,  and  there  are  also  a  couple  of  small  boats  that  go 
into  Calhoun  County.  There  are  some  of  the  Eagle  Packet  Co.  boats 
that  go  up  in  there,  and  as  soon  as  the  Eagle  racket  Co.  boats  got 
passed  Alton  on  the  Mississippi  they  grounded,  same  as  we  did. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Is  Captain  Leyhle  in  charge  of  one  of  those  boats  I 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.    He  is  manager  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Rainey.  He  signs  a  protest  saying  that  often  those  boats 
interfered  with. 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  How  far  below  Keokuk  is  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  distance  between  Keokuk  and  Alton  is  about  200 
miles,  and  the  Illinois  River  comes  in  about  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  His  boat  runs  to  Alton  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Some  of  his  boats  go  north  of  Alton  into  Calhoun 
Countyat  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  boats  that  go  past  the  dam  are  Blair's  boats? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  has  a  couple  of  small  boats,  one  running  from 
Quincy  to  Keokuk,  and  one  running  from  Keokuk  to  Burlington. 

Mr.  Kainey.  I  want  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  that  is  my 
congressional  district  on  one  side  of  the  river  from  a  point  just  above 
St.  Louis,  just  above  Alton,  north  to  Quincy.  It  is  Speaker  Clark's 
district  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  tne  landings  in  those  two 
districts  are  made  by  large  steamers  running  out  of  St.  Louis,  going 
as  far  north  as  Keokuk,  and  beyond,  and  every  one  of  the  captains 
and  pilots  of  those  steamers  have  signed  a  protest  against  the  im- 
pounding of  this  water,  saying  it  interferes  with  their  navigating  all 
the  way  to  Keokuk,  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  familiar  with  the  navi- 
gation on  the  river,  can  make  the  same  statement  I  am  making. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  many  boat  companies  are  represented  by  the 
signatures  on  that  petition  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  All  01  the  steamboat  companies  that  run  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  mean  north  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes ;  you  wanted  to  knew  the  individual  lines  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mead.  On  that  petition  are  represented  the  Streckf  us  Line,  the 
Belle  of  Calhoun  Line,  the  Eagle  Packing  Co.  Line,  and  the  Tennessee 
River  Line. 

Mr.  Kennedy  •  Where  does  it  run  1 

Mr.  Mead.  Going  up  in  Calhoun  County,  up  the  Illinois  River. 
Then  there  is  the  Tennessee  River  Line,     'f hat  is  four. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  does  the  Tennessee  River  Line  come  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  They  go  up  into  Calhoun  County  at  certain  times  of 
the  year,  and  their  boat  got  stuck  up  there  in  Calhoun  County. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  long  has  this  dam  been  so  used  that  it  has  ob- 
structed navigation  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  For  some  years  past.  We  had  never  gone  at  the  matter 
properly.  We  have  always  talked,  and  never  gotten  the  data  written 
and  together.  This  year  we  tried  to  hunt  up  the  data  and  get  it 
down  in  black  and  white.  Heretofore  we  have  been  doing  a  lot  of 
talking,  and  it  has  been  hard  to  bring  the  data  together  when  needed. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  several  years — for  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Booher.  Has  it  been  as  bad  for  three  years,  or  was  it  as  bad 
three  years  ago  as  it  was  in  1916  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  has  not  been  as  bad  heretofore  as  it  was  this  past 
year. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  When  did  you  first  protest  to  Mai .  Hoffman  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  The  letter  would  show.  We  have  it  here.  I  think  it 
was  back  in  July. 

Mr.  Small.  Do  you  wish  to  put  those  letters  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Capt.  Streckfus  is  going  to  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  gentlemen  on  this  committee  can  take  that  matter 
up  with  him,  if  they  desire  to  have  those  letters  in  the  record.    They 
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will  be  here  and  you  can  have  them  for  the  record  if  you  desire  them. 
We  wrote  a  letter  to  Maj.  Hoffman  and  he  answered,  and  the  letter 
was  referred  to  some  other  department. 

Mr.  Small.  Yon  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Mead. 

Mr.  Mead.  As  I  was  saying,  for  instance,  say  our  steamers  draw  4 
feet,  and  at  a  crossing  there  was  a  depth  of  4  feet  2  inches,  or  4  feet 
3  inches.  We  could  get  over,  but  the  addition  of  1  foot,  or  the  Greet 
of  the  wave,  to  this  4  feet  3  inches  does  not  materially  help  us  over, 
but  on  the  contrary  take  off  3  or  4  inches,  or  a  foot,  or  the  trough  of 
the  wave,  and  we  could  not  move,  and  that  has  been  the  case  many 
times.  It  was  the  case  with  the  steamer  Quincy  on  August  22,  24, 
and  31,  September  3  and  10;  with  the  steamer  St.  Paul  on  July  20, 
August  9,  19,  and  29,  and  with  the  steamer  Dubuque  on  August  24 
ana  September  4.  Some  of  the  groundings  I  have  just  cited  were 
as  long  as  24  hours,  with  over  200  passengers  aboard,  and  also  a 
lot  of  perishable  freight. 

Under  these  conditions  our  steamers  can  not  be  run  except  at  a 
loss,  and  our  steamers  experience  no  trouble  from  Keokuk  north,  400 
miles  to  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  in  grounding  before  the 
dam  was  built  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  had  but  very  little  trouble. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  not  true  that  before  the  dam  was  built  you 
had  trouble  on  account  of  low  water  i 

Mr.  Mead.  I  do  not  know  much  about  that.  We  had  very  little 
trouble.    Capt.  Streckfus  can  answer  that  question  better  than  I. 

Furthermore,  these  irregular  waves  or  rises  and  falls,  do  not  even 
up;  in  fact,  they  cause  and  permit  sedimentation  in  the  channel, 
particularly  at  trie  crossings,  caused  by  the  low,  slow  water  in  the 
troughs;  in  fact  the  stuff  does  not  cut  out,  but  on  the  contrary  set- 
tles and  fills  up.  Then,  when  the  crest  of  the  wave  at  the  next 
irregular  period  comes  it  overflows  these  artificial  improvements,  and 
the  water -does  not  run  through  the  regular  course  or  channel,  as 
usual.  It  does  not  cut  a  channel  such  as  the  even,  natural,  regular 
flow  of  the  river  would. 

We  carry  upon  each  of  our  steamers  a  captain  and  two  regular 
licensed  pilots,  all  of  whom  are  considered  among  the  best. 

I.  propose  showing  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  by  Capt. 
Joseph  Streckfus,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  here  with  me  from  St.  Louis 
representing  the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Litie,  and  also  the  Steamboat 
Owners'  Association,  of  St.  Louis,  who  own  and  control  all  the  steamer 
lines  there,  the  following: 

First.  The  true  conditions  of  the  river,  as  Capt.  Streckfus  has  seen 
them,  he  being  vitally  interested  therein.  We  propose  to  show  by 
Capt.  Streckfus  that  there  has  been  an  actual  impounding  of  the 
water,  and  that  there  has  been  a  material  fluctuation  in  the  river 
below  the  dam. 

Second.  By  the  maps,  plats  reports,  gage  readings,  newspaper 
clippings,  weather  reports,  and  other  data,  we  propose  to  reinforce 
our  contention. 

Third.  By  affidavits  of  captains  operating  the  largest  steamers 
upon  the  entire  Mississippi  River,  we  propose  to  further  fortify  oiir 
contention. 

Fourth.  By  statements  of  fishermen,  agents,  and  disinterested 
persons,  we  propose  to  further  fortify  our  contention. 
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Fifth.  We  neither  have  had,  nor  could  we  get  any  aid  from  the 
power  company  or  the  United  States  Engineers'  Office,  although  we 
requested  aid.  Yet  they  could  and  did  aid  the  Mississippi  Kiver 
Commission  in  their  last  inspection  trip  south,  to  navigate  the  same 
section  of  the  river  referred  to,  by  the  United  States  engineers  and 
the  power  company  letting  through  3}  feet  of  water,  on  the  night  of 
November  10,  so  as  to  permit  their  steamer  to  move  and  navigate 
down  the  river  to  St.  Louis,  which  they  did,  on  this  wave  of  extra 
water.  If  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  had  to  confront  the 
same  conditions  we  meet  all  the  time,  they  and  their  steamer  would 
be  at  Warsaw  yet. 

Mr.  Freab.  What  was  the  purpose  of  letting  that  3}  feet  of  water 
through?  • 
Mr.  Mead.  Because  they  could  not  navigate  without  it. 
Mr.  Freab.  What  boat, was  it  on  which  thejr  were  traveling? 
Mr.  Mead.  It  was  a  boat  bringing  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
south  to  investigate  the  Mississippi  River.     That  boat  was  at  Warsaw ; 
leached  Warsaw  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  there  the  next 
morning,  when  the  wave  struck  it,  before  breakfast,  at  6  o'clock. 

During  the  night  Maj.  Meigs,  Maj.  Hoffman,  and  the  Power  Co. 
let  through  3£  feet  of  water,  as  is  shown  by  all  the  water  gauges  as 
far  south  as  Alton. 
Mr.  Freab.  You  say  that  is  very  upusual? 

Mr.  Mead.  It  was  extraordinary,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  steamers  with  200  passengers  on  board  was  held  up  because  we 
could  not  get  2  or  3  inches  more  of  water. 
Mr.  Tread  way.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  boat  draws? 
Mr.  Streckfus.  It  draws  about  3£  feet.  The  lowest  water  at  that 
time  was  about  1  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  we  had  in 
August.  Maj.  Hoffman,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  district  at 
Rock  Island,  was  aboard  the  boat,  and  Maj.  Meigs,  the  division  en- 
gineer, was  also  aboard  with  the  pilot,  and  he  said  they  could  not  cross 
the  crossings  below  Warsaw,  and  Warsaw  was  the  first  one,  and  he 
said  they  had  better  let  through  2  feet  of  water;  but  the  other  man 
said  that  would  not  be  enough,  and  so  the  pilot  went  to  bed.  In  the 
morning  they  had  let  through  3£  feet  of  water,  and  there  was  a  rise, 
and  they  went  on  ddwn  the  river.  The  rise  flattened  out,  and  they 
went  down  the  river  to  Alton,  111.,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  on 
this  high  wave. 

This  impounding  of  water  and  irregular  flow  of  the  water  has  dam- 
aged us  very  much,  and  if  it  is  permitted  to  continue  this  year  as  it 
went  on  last  year  and  several  years  before,  it  will  put  an  end  to  the 
navigation  of  this  section  of  the  river,  below  the  dam,  and  will  cause 
a  waste  and  the  loss  of  all  the  millions  of  dollars  heretofore  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  this  section  of  the  river. 
We  will  have  to  eease  business  with  our  five  steamers,  which  are 
valued  at  $300,000,  as  the  navigating  of  this  river  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  with  us. 

Mr.  Tayloe.  Mr.  Mead,  do  you  personally  know  about  the  ground- 
ms  of  the  boats  that  you  have  mentioned  1 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir.  We  know,  because  we  have  the  information 
from  the  captains  on  those  boats.  Then,  we  have  affidavits  covering 
that  from  tne  captains  who  were  on  the  boats.  Then,  too,  we  have 
the  logs  of  the  boats.    We  have  it  checked  up.    We  have  brought 
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the  original  logs  to  you,  gentlemen.  We  have  shown  our  hand.  We 
come  here  to  explain,  not  in  a  scientific  way,  perhaps,  how  that  river 
is  manipulated;  but  whether  it  is  manipulated  scientifically  or  not, 
we  do  come  here  to  show  you  gentlemen  just  how  that  river  is  mani- 

?ulated  coming  south  to  the  dam,  by  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 
Ve  say  that  2  they  would  allow  tne  regular  flow  of  water  to  pass 
and  come  down  the  Mississippi  River  at  all  times,  we  could  navigate 
the  river  and  navigate  it  in  safety,  most  of  the  time.  That  is  our 
contention.  We  can  show  you  that  the  water  is  being  raised  above 
and  lowered  below  in  the  lowest  season,  and  at  the  same  times. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  noticed  in  one  of  the  petitions  filed  in  the  record 
this  claim  about  the  lighthouse  service  on  the  river.  I  take  it  from 
that  that  you  think  the  channel  is  not  properly  marked ;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Well,  we  have  not  that  matter  before  us  just  now. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  keep  before  you  gentlemen  certain  matters. 
There  are  gentlemen  here,  understand,  wno  have  different  views  as 
to  the  manipulation  of  that  water  at  the  dam.  We  are  going  to  show 
to  you  gentlemen,  if  it  is  your  wish,  that  this  manipulation  causing  the 
water  to  rise  in  the  pond,  and  not  giving  us  the  water  below  the  dam, 
is  hurting  river  navigation.  That  is  wnat  we  propose  to  show,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  As  to  the  petition  with  respect  to  the  lighthouses,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  we  have  other  petitions,  too.     I  did  not  produce  them. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  petition  would  indicate,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  channel  was  not  properly  marked  by  lights. 

Mr.  Mead.  There  are  affidavits  from  the  captains  who  say  that  they 
ground  right  in  the  channel :  that  they  run  through  the  same  channel 
that  was  given  them  by  tne  United  States  Engineer  Department; 
and  they  say  that  they  also  had  a  skiff  on  the  river  trying  to  find  a 
place  to  get  around,  and  found  they  were  in  the  channel,  and  deepest 
water  there. 

Mr.  Fbeab.  This  condition  with  respect  to  these  lighthouses  is 
something  that  occurs  all  along  the  river,  above  the  dam,  as  well  as 
below,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sir;  it  goes  all  the  way  up  to  St.  Paid. 

Mr.  Small.  It  is  about  time  for  the  House  to  meet.  These  gentle- 
men have  come  quite  a  distance,  and  Mr.  Rainey  wishes  the  committee 
to  hear  several  of  them  who  have  not  yet  spoKen.  Mr.  Kennedy,  as 
I  understand  it,  also  has  some  gentlemen  here  whom  he  wishes  heard. 
In  view  of  the  circumstances,  perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have  an 
adjourned  meeting. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  from  the  power 
company  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  hear.  I  certainly  hope 
that  you  will  find  time  to-day  to  grant  a  further  hearing. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Before  we  adjourn,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Mead. 
as  a  representative  of  this  company  here,  what  remedy  he  would 
suggest,  knowing  the  conditions  there  as  he  does.  What  remedy  do 
you  suggest,  Mr.  Mead  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  One  of  my  suggestions  is  this:  Allow  the  regular  flow 
of  water  that  comes  down  the  Mississippi  River,  into  the  pond  or 
lake  above  the  dam,  to  pass  through  that  dam  regularly  as  it  comes 
to  it  at  all  times  and  we  can  get  along  all  right.  I  ou  have  asked  me 
rather  quickly  and  I  have  only  given  you  one  suggestion.  I  will  try 
to  give  others  later,  if  I  have  the  opportunity. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
3  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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after  recess. 

Wednesday,  February  14,  1917. 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr.  Small.  We  are  ready  to  proceed,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  begin  the  hearing  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  The  time  that  we  have  to  give  to 
this  is  necessarily  limited.  It  occurs  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  give 
a  certain  amount  of  time  to  those  who  are  presenting  the  issues  for 
the  side  which  we  have  already  heard  to  some  extent,  and  then  allot 
so  much  time  to  the  other  side.  Then  we  will  know  when  we  are 
going  to  get  through.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  not  stay  here  over 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Small.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  which  I  think,  if  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  it,  will  shorten  the  whole  matter.     The  in- 

Suiiy  here  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  if  any,  the  operation  of  this 
am,  this  water-power  dam,  at  Keokuk  has  impaired  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  impairment,  if  any,  appears  to 
be  below  the  dam  and  between  Keokuk  and  Alton.  If  we  could  con- 
fine the  evidence  to  the  question  of  the  impairment  of  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  Mississippi  River  below  the  dam  and  avoid  any  ex- 
traneous matters,  that  would  shorten  the  time. 

I  have  the  act  before  me.  For  the  information  of  the  committee, 
particularly,  I  shall  read  certain  paragraphs.  I  shall  read  the  two 
paragraphs  which  are  the  ones  that  concern  us  here. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  raised  that  the  construction  of  the 
dam  is  in  violation  of  the  act. 

The  only  question  is  whether,  in  the  operation  of  the  power  and 
the  control  of  the  water,  any  impairment  of  navigation  results. 
Now,  on  that,  there  is  just  this  one  paragraph,  section  1 : 

Provided  further,  'That  the  said  dam  and  appurtenant  works  shall  be  so  designed,  lo- 
cated, constructed,  maintained  and  operated,  and  that  said  lock  and  dry  dock  with  their 
appurtenances  shall  be  so  designed,  located,  constructed  and  ea nipped  as  to  permit 
at  all  times  during  the  season  of  navigation  and  at  any  stage  of  water x  the  sate  and 
convenient  navigation  of  steamboats  and  other  vessels,  or  rafts  and  barges,  through  the 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  River  now  occupied  by  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  as  well  as 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  pool  formed  by  the  said  dam. 

That  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  part  of  the  Mississippi 
River  above  the  dam.  The  rapids  are  above  the  dam,  so  that  has 
no  application. 

Mr.  Stbeokfus.  Doesn't  it  say  the  withdrawal  of  the  water  and 
the  discharge  ? 

Mr.  Small.  I  am  coming  to  another  paragraph. 

Then,  there  is  section  2,  which  was  read  this  morning: 

Sec.  2.  That  the  withdrawal  of  water  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  discharge 
of  water  into  the  said  river,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  said  power  stations  and 
appurtenant  works,  shall  be  under  tne  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  shall  at  no  time  be  such  as  to  impede  or  interfere  with  the  safe  and  convenient 
navigation  of  the  said  river  by  means  of  steamboats  or  other  vessels,  or  by  rafts  or 
barges:  Provided,  That  said  company  shall  construct  such  suitable  fishways  as  may 
be  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

That  seems  to  be  the  section  that  is  applicable  to  this  inquiry.  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  language,  "that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  water  and  the  discharge  of  said  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  operating  power  stations  and  appurtenant  works  shall  be 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War/*  so  that 
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there  seems  to  be  no  question  of  vested  rights  here,  so  far  as  opera 
tion  is  concerned .     Whatever  impairment  of  navigability  has  occurred 
by  reason  of  the  manner  of  operation,  that  is  a  reserved  power  under 
the  control  of  the  War  Department,  and,  of  course,  at  all  times  under 
the  control  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Switzeb.  Is  not  this  a  charge  against  the  War  Department? 
Have  we  given  them  notice  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Small.  The  War  Department  ? 

Mr.  Switzeb.  Yes.  Is  not  this  a  charge  of  improperly  operating 
dams? 

Mr.  Small.  It  may  be  contended  that  they  are  now  operating  it 
in  accordance  with  tne  directions  of  the  War  Department.  If  so,  it 
is  up  to  the  War  Department,  either  with  or  without  the  direction 
of  Congress,  to  change  their  plans  of  operation.  If  they  are  exceed- 
ing the  plans  and  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  wny,  then,  the 
fault  lies  altogether  with  the  power  company. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
question  that  might  shorten  this  a  great  deal.  I  apprehend  that 
finally  this  will  resolve  itself  into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
company  has  been  storing  this  water  so  that  it  has  had  the  effect 
they  have  been  talking  about.  So,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
possibly  turn  out  that  the  fact  that  those  boats  stuck  on  the  bar 
below,  and  had  trouble  navigating,  may  be  immaterial.  I  think 
that  should  first  be  established,  that  that  fact  was  caused  by  the 
operation  of  the  dam.  I  imagine  that  it  is  a  question  of  dispute. 
If  this  condition  is  not  due  to  the  dam,  or  the  operation  of  it  in  any 
way,  it  becomes  immaterial. 

Mr.  Small.  And  your  point  is  ? 

Mr.  Humphbey.  That  the  thing  to  establish  first  is  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this  condition  that  it  is  claimed  exists. 

Mr.  Freak.  It  has^een  shown  here,  as  I  understand  it,  that  there 
is  a  proposed  agreement  that  a  certain  amount  of  water  shall  be 
retained  and  permitted  to  go  through  at  certain  times.  It  has  also 
been  alleged,  as  I  understand  it,  that  3}  feet  of  water  was  allowed 
to  go  through  at  one  time.  Now,  there  is  testimony  that  certainly 
should  be  weighed,  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not.  Here  is  a  case 
where  the  Government  has  spent  some  $27,000,000  on  this  river, 
and  I  think  the  question  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  com- 
plete inquiry.  I  think  the  gentlemen  who  have  power  interests 
ought  to  have  all  the  time  necessary  to  explain  away,  if  they  can, 
as  I  assume  they  expect  to,  some  of  these  statements.  It  is  an. 
important  question;  it  is  a  auestion  of  the  navigability  of  this  river; 
and  I  do  not  think  we  should  shorten  it  up.  I  think  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  committee,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  hear  all  they  have  to 
say.     It  is  a  very  important  auestion. 

Mr.  Small.  if  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  shorten  the  matter  and 

St  some  data  in 'the  record,  I  want  to  offer  in  evidence,  and  ask 
_  at  it  be  printed  in  the  record,  a  statement  made  by  Maj.  Meigs, 
United  States  civil  engineer,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  dated  October  11, 
1916.  It  shows  the  variations  in  conditions,  and  gives  the  gauge 
records  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  from  the  10th  of  July  of  that  year  through. 
the  months  mentioned  here,  through  the  period  of  navigation.  It 
is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  of  the  tides,  the  varia- 
tions.    I  will  call  that  Exhibit  A. 
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Gauge  records,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

RIVER  GAUGE. 


Data. 

Midnight. 

6  a.m. 

Noon. 

6  p.  m. 

Date. 

Midnight. 

6  a.m. 

Noon. 

6  p.  m. 

July    10 

6.70 

6.50 

7.00 

6.95 

Ang.  13 

4.60 

5.40 

6.10 

5.15 

11 

6.60 

7.00 

7.35 

7.10 

14 

4.65 

4.55 

4.60 

5.15 

12 

6.95 

6.90 

7.15 

7.00 

15 

4.80 

4.80 

4.60 

4.90 

13 

7.00 

7.00 

7.25 

7.25 

16 

4.40 

4.10 

4.50 

4.85 

14 

7.15 

7.30 

7.30 

7.45 
7.45 

17 

4.20 

4.10 

3.85 

3.90 

15 

7.30 

7.45 

7.40 

18 

3.65 

3.95 

3.90 

4.15 

16 

7.50 

7.50 

7.80 

7.55 

19 

3.75 

3.70 

3.75 

3.25 

17 

7.50 

7.60 

7.65 

7/85 

20 

3.50 

3.80 

3.85 

3.45 

18 

7.60 

7.85 

7.65 

7.75 

21 

3.45 

3.35 

3.10 

2.65 

"  19 

7.70 

7.86 

7.85 

7.80 
7.75 

22 

3.25 

3.65 

3.80 

4.00 

20 

7.60 

7.80 

7.90 

23 

3.60 

3.55 

3.50 

3.36 

21 

7.55 

7.60 

7.80 

7.95 

24 

3.00 

2.65 

3.05 

3.20 

22 

7.60 

7.65 

7.85 

7.65 

25 

3.00 

3.30 

3.10 

3.35 

23 

7.60 

7.65 

8.00 

7.85 

26 

2.90 

3.00 

2.95 

3.00 

24 

7.80 

7.80 

8.00 

7.75 

27 

2.85 

2.90 

3.00 

2.90 

25 

7.55 

7.45 

7.90 

7.55 

28 

2.75 

2.75 

2.75 

2.70 

28 

7.10 

7.10 

7.80 

7.45 

29 

2.60 

2.70 

2.50 

2.75 

27 

7.10 

7.00 

7.35 

6.70 

30 

2.70 

2.75 

2.80 

2.75 

2ft 

6.75 

6.85 

7.05 

6.85 

31 

2.65 

2.60 

2.55 

2.75 

29 

6.75 

6.85 

6.90 

6.55 

Sept.    1 

2.50 

2.55 

2.55 

2.70 

30 

6.45 

6.65 

6.60 

6.20 

2 

2.65 

2.70 

3.00 

2.90 

31 

6.15 

6.00 

6.25 

6.10 

3 

2.70 

2.55 

2.40 

2.50 

Aug.     1 

6.10 

6.00 

6.10 

6.00 

4 

2.45 

2.80 

2.50 

2.55 

2 

5.95 

5.70 

5.85 

6.15 

5 

2.80 

2.65 

3.05 

2.75 

3 

5.90 

5.50 

6.00 

6.05 

6 

3.00 

3.75 

3.85 

3.80 

4 

6.60 

5.30 

5.65 

5.50 

7 

3.90 

3.70 

4.15 

4.30 

5 

5.30 

5.20 

5.55 

5.10 

8 

5.00 

4.20 

3.85 

4.20 

6 

4.85 

4.55 

5.05 

5.10 

9 

3.60 

3.00 

3.25 

3.35 

5.45 

5.35 

5.65 

6.20 

10 

3.05 

3.10 

3.40 

3.15 

8 

4.85 

5.00 

5.15 

5.00 

11 

3.15 

3.25 

3.55 

3.60 

9 

4.70 

4.60 

4.60 

4.65 

12 

3.65 

3.55 

3.70 

3.90 

10 

4.45 

4.80 

4.50 

4.10 

13 

3.90 

3.90 

4.10 

4.05 

11 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.10 

14 

3.30 

3.05 

3.50 

3.60 

12 

4.50 

4.90 

5.15 

4.80 

15 

3.50 

3.50 

3.76 

3.55 

narks:  In  addition  to  the  readings  taken  four  times  a  day  from  the  river  gauge,  we  attach  a  separate 
giving  hourly  readings  between  Aug.  30  at  8  a.  m.  and  Sept.  15  at  12  m.  n. 


POOL  LEVEL. 


July    10 

523.25 

523.40 

623.45 

623.50 

Ang.  13 

523.70 

523.86 

523.45 

523.45 

11 

623.50 

523.45 

623.40 

523.40 

14 

523.50 

623.55 

523.60 

523.55 

12 

523.40 

523.40 

523.40 

523.40 

15 

523.50 

523.50 

523.60 

523.60 

13 

523.45 

523.40 

523.40 

528.45 

16 

523.50 

523.80 

523.55 

523.55 

14 

523.40 

523.40 

523.40 

523.35 

17 

523.50 

523.55 

523.55 

523.55 

15 

523.35 

623.35 

523.30 

523.40 

18 

523.65 

523.60 

523.60 

523.6 

16 

523.35 

523.35 

523.40 

523.35 

19 

523.65 

523.65 

523.70 

523.70 

17 

523.25 

523.25 

523.30 

523.10 

20 

523.70 

523.70 

523.70 

523.70 

18 

523.20 

523.10 

523.10 

523.10 

21 

523.75 

523.70 

523.75 

523.90 

19 

523.10 

523.10 

523.00 

528.10 

22 

523.90 

523.90 

523.85 

523.70 

20 

523.05 

523.06 

523.10 

523.0 

23 

523.70 

523.65 

523.60 

523.70 

21 

623.00 

523.05 

523.00 

623.0 

24 

523.65 

523.70 

523.70 

523.8 

22 

523.05 

523.05 

523.10 

523.10 

25 

523.85 

523.70 

523.80 

523.80 

23 

523.10 

523.15 

523.00 

623.0 

26 

523.80 

523.75 

523.80 

523.80 

24 

523.05 

523.05 

523.10 

523.0 

27 

523.80 

523.75 

523.80 

523.80 

25 

522.95 

528.05 

523.00 

523.06 

28 

523.70 

523.70 

523.70 

523.70 

26 

523.10 

623.10 

523.00 

623.05 

29 

523.70 

523.70 

523.70 

523.70 

27 

523.10 

523.05 

523.00 

523.05 

30 

523.75 

523.70 

523.80 

523.75 

28 

523.06 

523.05 

523.00 

523.10 

31 

523.70 

523.65 

523.75 

523.80 

29 

523.05 

523.00 

623.00 

623.05 

Sept  1 

523.75 

523.75 

523.80 

523.80 

30 

523.10 

523.05 

523.00 

523.20 

2 

523.80 

623.70 

523.80 

523.75 

31 

523.15 

523.20 

523.30 

523.25 

3 

523.70 

523.70 

523.65 

523.70 

Aug.     1 

523.30 

523.30 

623.30 

523.3    ! 

4 

523.65 

523.75 

523.70 

523.8 

2 

523.40 

523.40 

523.45 

623.40  ! 

5  ' 

523.80 

523.80 

523.80 

523.85 

3 

523.35 

523.40 

523.40 

523.40  1 

6  ! 

523.90 

523.85 

523.80 

523.90 

4 

523.40 

523.45 

523.40 

523.40 

7 

523.90 

623.95 

523.85 

524.00 

5 

533.45 

523.50 

523.50 

523.60 

8  1 

523.85 

523.80 

523.80 

523.80 

6 

523.65 

523.60 

623.65 

523.6 

9  ' 

523.70 

523.75 

523.85 

523.85 

7 

523.60 

523.55 

523.50 

523.40 

10  ' 

523.90 

623.90 

523.85 

523.85 

8 

523.60 

523.55 

523.45 

523.50  ' 

11  ' 

523.90 

523.90  > 

523.90 

523.90 

9 

323.55 

523.50 

523.50 

623.6 

12 

523.90 

523.80  ' 

523.85 

524.00 

10 

623.55 

523.45 

623.45 

523.6    , 

13  ' 

523.90 

523.85  , 

523.85 

523.85 

11 

523.66 

638.55 

528.50 

523.50 

14  ' 

523.80  , 

523.85 

523.90 

523.95 

12 

523.65 

523.55 

523.50 

523.65  , 

15  | 

523.90 

523.85 

523.95 

523.90 

30 
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Hourly  readings,  Keokuk  Lock,  river  gauge. 


• 

Aug. 
30. 

Aug. 
31. 

Sept. 
1. 

Sept. 
2. 

Sept. 
3. 

Sept. 

Sett. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

1  a.  m 

2.65 
2.50 
2.65 
2.65 
2.60 
2.60 
2.65 
2.55 
2.50 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.60 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.70 
2.70 
2.75 
2.80 
2.50 

2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.50 
2.65 
2.55 
2.55 
2.45 
2.40 
2.40 
2.45 
2.55 
2.55 
2.55 
2.50 
2.50 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.70 
2.90 
2.65 

2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.70 
2.75 
2.70 
2.55 
2.85 
•2.90 
2.90 
8.00 
3.00 
3.10 
3.05 
3.00 
3.00 
3-00 
2.90 
2.90 
2.95 
2.90 
2.90 
2.90 
2.70 

2.65 
2.65 
2.60 
2.60 
2.60 
2.55 
2.60 
2.65 
2.66 
2.50 
2.40 
2.40 
2.30 
2.30 
2.25 
2.35 
2.45 
2.50 
2.60 
2.70 
2.65 
2.70 
2.70 
2.45 

2.35 
2.40 
2.50 
2.50 
2.55 
2.60 
2.65 
2.60 
2.60 
2.45 
2.55 
2.50 
2.65 
2.80 
2.65 
2.60 
2.50 
2.55 
2.65 
2.80 
2.80 
2.75 
2.75 
2.80 

2.70 
2.70 
2.65 
2.65 
2.70 
2.65 
2.80 
2.85 
2.90 
2.95 
3.00 
3.05 
2.95 
2.95 
3.05 
2.85 
2.75 
2.75 
3.00 
3.05 
2.90 
2.95 
2.95 
3.00 

3.05 
3.35 
3.40 
3.50 
3.60 
3.75 
3.90 
4.00 
4.05 
4.00 
3.95 
3.85 
3.75 
3.75 
3.85 
3.95 
3.95 
3.80 
3.95 
4.00 
3.80 
3.85 
4.05 
3.90 

3.90 

2  a.  m 

3.80 

3  a.  m 

3.75 

4  a.  m 

3.75 

5  a.  m 

3  70 

6  a.  m 

3.70 
3.85 

7  a.  m 

8  a.  m 

2.85 
2.85 
2.80 
2.75 
2.80 
2.80 
2.85 
2.05 
2.85 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.90 
2.75 
2.75 
2.70 
2.65 

4  05 

0  a.  m 

4  10 

10  a.  m 

4  10 

11  a.  m 

4  15 

12  noon 

4.15 

1  p.  m 

4  15 

2  p.  m 

4  20 

3  p.  m 

4  00 

4  p.  m 

4  10 

5p.m 

4  20 

6  p.  m 

4.30 

7  p.  m 

4.30 

8  p.  m 

4.60 

9  p.  m 

4  90 

10  p.  m 

5.00 

11  p.  m 

5.10 

12  mtf  right .    ... 

5.00 

Sept. 

Sept. 
9. 

T 

■jr 

T 

ueui. 
13. 

8r?- 

*$• 

1  a.  m 

4.90 
4.80 
4.70 
4.60 
4.50 
4.20 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 
4.00 
3.90 
3.85 
4.00 
4.20 
4.25 
4.30 
4.20 
4.20 
4.30 
4.20 
4.15 
4.00 
3.90 
3.60 

3.55 
3.20 
3.10 
3.05 
3.05 
3.00 
3.15 
3.15 
3.25 
3.35 
3.30 
3.25 
3.35 
3.25 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3-35 
3.45 
3-40 
3.40 
3.30 
3.15 
3.05 

3.05 
3.05 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.20 
3.25 
3.30 
3.35 
3.40 
3.40 
3.35 
3.35 
3.35 
3.30 
3.20 
3.15 
3.50 
3.40 
3.40 
3.40 
3.25 
3.15 

3.10 

3.05 

3.05 

3.20 

3.15 

3.25 

3.40 

3.40 

3.65 

3.65 

3.60 

3.55  | 

3.60 

3.65 

3.65 

3.70 

3.60  1 

3.60  ' 

3.80  1 

3.80  l 

3.80  ' 

3.70  j 

3.60  , 

3.65  1 

3.65 
3.50 
3.65 
3.55 
3.55 
3.55 
3.70 
3.75 
3.60 
3.50 
3.65 
3.70 
3.75 
3.75 
3.70 
3.80 
3.85  ; 
3.90  I 
4.10  ; 
3.95 
4.00  , 
3.90  ' 
3.95  1 
3.90  ' 
1 

3.85 
3.90 
3.90 
3.90 
3.80 
3.90 
3.95 
4.10 
4.15 
4.10 
4.10 
4.10 
4.05 
4.15 
4.10 
4.10 
4.05 
4.05 
4.05 
3.90 
3.70 
3.50 
3.35 
3.30 

3.25 

3.15 

3.15 

3.15 

3.10 

3.05 

3.10 

3.25 

340 

3.45 

3.50 

3.50 

3.65 

3.75 

3.75 

3.70 

3.70 

3.60 

3.70 

3.50 

3.45 

3.45 

3.45  1 

3.50  I 

i 
i 

3.45 

2  a.  m 

3.45 

3  a.  m 

3.55 

4  a.  m 

3.55 

5  a.  m 

3.50 

6  a.  m 

3.50 

7  a.  m 

3.55 

8  a.  m 

3.70 

9  a.  m 

3.85 

10  a.  m 

3.75 

11  a.  m 

3.80 

12  noon 

3.75 

1  p.  m 

3.80 

2  p.  m 

3.85 

3  p.  m 

3.75 

4  p.  m 

3.65 

5  p.  m 

3.00 

6  p.  m ... 

3.55 

7  p.  m 

3.60 

8  p.  m 

3.50 

9p.  m 

3.45 

10  p.  m 

3.40 

11  p.  m 

3.40 

12  midnight. 

3.40 

War  Department, 
United  States  Engineer  Suboffice, 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  October  11,  1916. 
Capt.  Jos.  Streckfus, 

Assistant  General  Manager  Streckfus  Steamboat  Line,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  10th  received  with  83  cents,  making  a  total  of  $1 .83  received 
from  you,  which  I  have  transmitted  to  the  Rock  Island  office. 
I  now  inclose  you  the  records  of  the  readings  of  the  gauges  here. 
Youra,  respectfully, 

M.  Meigs. 
United  States  Civil  Engineer. 

I  wish  also  to  offer  an  exhibit,  which  I  shall  call  Exhibit  B,  tlio 
same  being  the  log,  showing  the  name3  of  the  members  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  who  accompanied  the  steamer  Mississippi, 
a  United  States  boat,  down  the  river. 
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Exhibit  B — Mississippi  River  OomnssoN. 
[Created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Jane  28, 1870.] 

CoL  C.  McD.  Townsend,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  Room  1322 
International  Life  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (From  Mar.  10,  1911.)  President  from 
February  6,  1912. 

Homer  P.  Ritter,  Assistant  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C.    (From  Apr.  20,  1904.) 

Col.  James  G.  Warren,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  Room  540,  Federal 
Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    (From  Aug.  14,  1906.) 

Charles  H.  West,  Civil  Engineer,  206  South  Walnut  Street,  Greenville,  Miss.  (From 
Feb.  5, 1910.)  "  *     " 

Col.  Lansing  H.  Beach,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army.  P.  O.  Box  716, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.    (From  June  5,  1913.) 

Edward  A.  Glenn,  Louisiana,  Mo.    (From  Mar.  11,  1914.) 

Maj.  Clarke  S.  Smith,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  secretary  from 
August  1, 1912.    Room  1311  International  Life  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Surveys  and  examinations. — Ockerson  (chairman),  Ritter,  Beach. 
Gaga  and  high  waters. — Ritter  (chairman),  Warren,  West. 
Construction. — Townsend  (chairman),  Ockerson,  Warren,  West,  Beach. 
Dredges. — Ockerson  (chairman),  Warren,  Beach. 
Levees.— Ockergon  (chairman),  West,  Beach. 

OmCERS  OF  THE  CORPS  OP  ENGINEERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  WORKS  UNDER  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

RIVER  COMMISSION. 

• 

First  district  (Cape  Girardeau?  Mo.,  to  foot  of  Island  No.  40,  270  miles)  and  second 
district  (foot  of  Island  No.  40  to  White  River,  173  miles).— Maj.  Michael  J.  McDonough, 
customhouse,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (From  Aug.  12,  1916,  S.  O.  No.  137,  W.  D.  June  12, 
1916.) 

Third  district  {White  River  to  Warrenton,  Miss.,  214  miles).— Ma,}.  John  R.  Slattery, 
P.  0.  Drawer  404,  Vicksburg,  Miss.  (From  Dec.  24,  1913,  S.  O.  No.  175,  W.  D.  July 
29, 1913.) 

Fourth  district  (Warrenton  to  Head  of  Passes,  458  miles). — Maj.  W.  G.  Caples,  until 
November  30,  1916.  Maj.  Richard  C.  Moore,  12th  Floor,  Queen  &  Crescent  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La.     (From  Nov.  30,  1916,  S.  O.  No.  258,  W.  D.  Nov.  3,  1916.) 

Surveys,  dredges  and  dredging,  gages  y  levees  Cape  Girardeau  to  Rock  Island,  and  office  of 
secretary.— -Maj.  Clarke  S.  Smith,  Room  1311,  International  Life  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.    (From  Aug.  1, 1912,  S.  O.  No.  153,  W.  D.  June  29, 1912.) 

Brig.  Gen.  W.  M.  Black,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 

Ma].  G.  M.  Hoffman,  Rock  Island  to  St.  Louis. 

Gen.  Black,  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans. 

Then  I  offer  in  evidence  another  paper  which  I  shall  call  Exhibit 
C,  the  same  being  a  statement  from  the  observer  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
showing  the  gauge  readings  on  the  10th,  when  the  boat  arrived  at 
Keokuk,  the  gauge  reading  being  3.8;  on  the  11th,  at  the  same  hour, 
the  guage  reading  was  6.3;  on  the  12th, vat  the  same  hour,  the  gauge 
reading  was  3.6,  showing  the  admission  of  3  feet  of  water,  approxi- 
mately, to  carry  that  4J-f oot  boat  down  the  river  to  Alton. 

»  Cap*  Girardeau  to  Cairo,  54  miles,  restricted  to  levee  work. 
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Exhibit  G. — United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau. 

Report  of  river  station  at  Keokuk ,  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River  watershed  for  the  month 

of  November,  1916. 

[Observations  taken  at  8  a.m.,  seventy-fifth  meridian  time,  corresponding  to  6.54  a.  m.  local  time'.    Height 
of  flood  stage,  14  feet.   Elevation  of  aero  of  gage  above  mean  sea  level,  477.4  feet.] 

READING  OF  RIVER  GAGE. 

November  8 4.0 

November  9 4.6 

November  10 3.8 

November  11 6.3 

November  12 3.8 

November  13 4.4 

Fred.  Z.  Gouwisch, 

Observer. 
Data  as  requested  by  yours  oi  December  15. 

I  offer  now  the  statement  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Becker,  of  Hannibal,  Mo., 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  gauge  there.  It  shows  that  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1916,  a  fall  of  7  inches,  according  to  the  gauge.  That 
was  before  the  arrival  of  the  wave  sent  through  to  keep  this  official 
boat  going,  and  on  the  12th  there  was  a  ride  of  16  inches  at  Hannibal, 
far  below  the  dam,  showing  the  effect  of  these  waves  on  the  river, 
as  this  3  feet  of  water  was  permitted  to  go  through. 

I  shall  call  that  Exhibit  D. 

Exhibit  D. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  December  17,  1916. 
Strbckfus  Steamboat  Line, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir:  The  gage  readings  at  Hannibal  Bridge,  from  November  8  to  13,  taken 
at  7  a.  m.,  are  as  follows: 
November  8,  4  feet  10  inches;  rise,  3  inches. 
November  9,  5  feet  1  inch;  rise,  3  inches. 
November  10,  5  feet  3  inches;  rise,  2  inches. 
November  11,  4  feet  8  inches;  fall,  7  inches. 
November  12,  6  feet;  rise,  16  inches. 
November  13,  4  feet  7  inches;  fall,  17  inches. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  F.  Becker. 

I  offer  as  Exhibit  E  a  letter  from  the  meteorologist  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  dated  December 
16,  1916,  to  the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Line,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  showing 
the  river  stage  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  during  the  month  of  November, 
1916,  as  well  as  the  fluctuations.  That  shows  the  fluctuations  caused 
by  these  waves,  and  it  is  offered  for  the  purpose  of  showing  particu- 
larly the  wave  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  put  into  the  river  in 
order  to  enable  this  official  boat  to  reach  Alton. 

I  ask  the  permission  of  the  committee  to  insert  later  on  my  own 

statement  in  reference  to  these  matters,  so  that  the  committee  will 

not  have  the  trouble  of  going  through  these  exhibits  for  information 

which  they  may  desire. 

Exhibit  E. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Local  Office  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  December  16, 1916. 
Streckfus  Steamboat  Line, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Complying  with  your  letter  of  the  15th,  relative  to  river  stages,  I  beg 
leave  to  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  our  monthly  report  for  November,  1916,  showing 
the  stages  of  the  river  at  7  a.  m.  each  day. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  L.  Waldron,  Meteorologist. 
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Monthly  meteorological  summary,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  November,  1016. 


Date. 


Temperature. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


1 

2. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

Mean 


F. 


74 
65 
71 
74 
79 
78 
78 
69 
57 
61 
52 
42 
30 
28 
32 
52 
48 
55 
68 
65 
39 
53 
48 
36 
44 
56 
57 
61 
55 
56 


56.1 


Mini- 
mum. 


F. 


35 
37 
40 
54 
49 
61 
64 
42 
38 
42 
36 
30 
16 
12 
14 
22 
27 
21 
3S 
39 
35 
38 
36 
23 
20 
34 
46 
41 
35 
30 


Mean. 


35.2 


F. 


54 
51 
56 
64 
64 
70 
71 
56 
48 
52 
44 
36 
23 
20 
23 
37 
38 
38 
53 
52 
37 
46 
42 
30 
32 
45 
52 
51 
45 
43 


45.6 


Precipi- 
tation. 


Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

T. 

0.77 

.01 

0 

0 

0 

T. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.45 

.67 

.11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2.01 


Character  of  day. 


ftiver 
stage. 


Clear 
do 

Cloudy 

Clear 

do 

do 

do 

Cloudy 

Clear 

do 

do 

Cloudy 

do 

Clear 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cloudy 

do 

do 

Clear 

Part  cloudy 

do 

Cloudy 

Part  cloudy 

Clear 

do 


4.6 

4.8 

5.0 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

4.6 

4.9. 

5.1 

5.2 

4.7 

6.0 

4.6 

5.0 

4.8 

4.9 

4.9 

5.3 

4.9 

5.0 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.3 

5.0 

4.8 

4.7 

5.0 

5.1 

4.8 


ATMOSPHERIC   PRE8SURE. 

(Reduced  to  sea  level;  inches  and  hundredths.) 
Mean,  30.10;  highest,  30.49;  date,  25th.     Lowest,  29.48;  date,  23d. 


TEMPERATURE. 


Highest,  79;  date,  5th.     Lowest,  12;  date,  14th. 
Greatest  daily  range,  39;  date,  1st. 
Least  daily  range,  4;  date,  21st. 
Mean  for  tThis  month  in — 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Normal  for  this  month,  40.5 

Absolute  maximum  for  this  month  for  25  years,  82. 
Absolute  minimum  for  this  month  for  25  years,  4. 

Average  daily  excess  (+;  or  deficiency  (  —  )  of  this  month  as  compared  with  the 
normal,  -1-5.1. 
Accumulated  excess  (+)  or  deficiency  (  —  )  since  January  1,  +116. 
Average  daily  excess  (+)  or  deficiency  (  — )  since  January  1,  +0.3. 

83360—17 3 


38 

1905 

40 

1906 

38 

1907 

40 

1908 

41 

1909 

42 

1910 

40 

1911 

50 

1912 

42 

1913 

40 

1914 

49 

1915 

39 

1916 

44 

44 
41 
41 
45 
51 
38 
37 
44 
51 
46 
47 
46 
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PRECIPITATION. 


Total  this  month,  2.01;  snowfall,  T. 

Greatest  precipitation  in  24  hours,  1.08;  date,  21-22. 

Snow  on  the  ground  at  end  of  month,  0. 

Total  precipitation  this  month  in — 

1892 3.17  I  1905 1.34 


1893 1.25 

1894 1.77 

1895 4.40 

1896 1.73 

1897 2.07 

1898 2.58 

1899 1 1.83 

1900 1.27 


1906 2.97 

1907 1.22 

1908 2.52 

1909 2.72 

1910 0.13 

1911 2.30 

1912 2.16 

1913 3.24 


1901 0.74  I  1914 0.17 

1902 2.53  !  1915 ' 3.11 

1903 1.28  I  1916 2.01 

1904 0.26  ; 

Normal  for  this  month,  1.95. 

Excess  (-r)  or  deficiency  ( — )  of  this  month  as  compared  with  the  normal,  -f  0.06. 

Acumulated  excess  (-}-)  or  deficiency  (  — )  since  January  1,  -f4.71. 

wind. 

Prevailing  direction,  southwest;  total  movement,  7,727  miles;  average  houTly 
velocity,  10.7;  maximum  velocity  (for  five  minutes),  33  miles  per  hour,  from  south', 
on  26th. 

WEATHER. 

Number  of  days  clear,  19;  partly  cloudy,  3;  cloudy,  8;  on  which  0.01  inch,  or 
more,  of  precipitation  occurred,  5. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PHENOMENA    (DATES    OF)'. 

Auroras,  none.     Halos:  Solar,  2d,  3d;  lunar,  3d. 
Hail,  none;  sleet,  none;  fog,  dense,  22d,  28th,  29th. 
Thunderstorms,  none. 

Note. — "T"  indicates  trace  of  precipitation. 

Frosts  are  not  recorded  after  the  occurrence  of  "killing,"  except  in  Florida  and  alon^ 
the  immediate  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

B.  L.  Waldron,  Meteorologist ,  Weather  Bureau. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hearing  be  closed 
at  5  o  clock,  and  that  we  divide  the  time  equally  between  the  two 
sides. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  simply  means  this,  that  one  side  has  already  had 
some  opportunity  to  be  heard.  These  gentlemen  have  come  quite  a 
long  distance  to  speak  on  this  subject,  and  it  is  a  project  on  which  the 
Government  has  spent  $27,000,000.  Why  should  we  attempt  to  cut 
off  debate  on  a  subject  as  important  as  this  one  is.  Let  us  have  even- 
ing sessions  if  it  is  necessary.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  stay  until  0 
o'clock  to-night.     It  is  a  very  important  proposition. 

Mr.  Small.  Mr.  Burgess  suggests  the  hearing  might  go  on  to-mor- 
row. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  run  until  5  o'clock, 
and  then,  if  we  are  not  through,  meet  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
and  continue  until  12. 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  second  that  motion. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  I  will  accept  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  if  it 
is  put  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  Small.  The  suggestion  is  that  we  sit  until  5  o'clock  this  after- 
noon, and  then,  if  we  have  not  finished  by  that  time,  we  will  meet 
again  at  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  and  conclude  the  hearing  at  12. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  desire  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  Capt.  Joe 
Streckfus,  president  of  the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Co. 

Mr.  Chan  man,  before  Mr.  Stre.ckfus  begins  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mead 
wishes  to  present  some  affidavits.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Mead  to 
present  them  to  the  committee  for  printing  in  the  record.  They  are 
the  affidavits  of  captains  and  pilots  of  steamboats,  testifying  to  the 
interruptions  of  navigation  that  they  have  experienced  since  this 
permission  to  store  water  during  the  nighttime  and  other  times  was 
granted. 

Mr.  Small.  Unless  it  is  proposed  to  read  them,  Mr.  Mead  need  not 
take  the  time  to  go  into  the  matter  at  all. 

Mi.  Mead.  Pardom  me  for  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  unless 
the  committee  thoroughly  understands  thesp  different  crossings,  and 
how  we  stuck  on  these  different  crossings,  and  the  difficulties  that  the 
different  captains  had,  I  do  not  think  the  committee  will  catch  the 
drift  as  quickly,  when  Capt.  Streckfus  goes  over  his  data  that  he  has 
here,  as  they  would  if  the  affidavits  are  read.  I  only  suggest  that  in 
fairness  to  you  and  in  fairness  to  us. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  want  to  read  the  affidavits  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes,  sh. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Well,  go  ahead. 

(The  affidavits  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Adams,  ss: 

Capt.  D.  W.  Wisherd,  being  first  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  a  resident,  of  the  city  of  Quincy,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  president  of 
the  Wiaherd  Line  Steamers,  operating  a  line  of  excursion  steamers  in  and  upon  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  that  he  is  a  licensed  master  and  pilot  of 
steamers;  that  said  Wisherd  Line  was  so  engaged  in  operating  its  steamers  as  afore- 
said during  the  year  A.  D.  1916,  and  that  during  such  time  as  such  master  and  pilot 
he  was  familiar  with  the  stage  and  conditions  of  the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Keokuk 
and  Quincy,  and  as  the  president  of  said  company  received  the  reports  from  the 
captain  and  pilot  of  the  steamer  G.  W.  Hill;  that  on  the  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1916, 
the  steamer  G.  W.  Hill  carried  an  excursion  from  the  city  of  Hamilton,  111.,  to  the 
city  of  Quincy,  111.,  and,  while  the  stage  of  the  water  was  rather  low,  the  steamer  did 
not  experience  any  great  amount  of  difficulty  in  negotiating  the  bars  and  crossings 
in  the  river;  on  the  following  day,  August  23,  the  same  steamer  took  an  excursion 
from  Quincy,  111.,  to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  on  this  trip  she  did  experience  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  setting  over  the  bars  and  crossings;  the  stage  of  the  river  showed  quite 
a  noticeable  fall;  ana  on  the  following  day,  August  24,  the  same  steamer  took  an 
excursion  from  Quincy,  111.,  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  about  half  way  between  the  said 
cities  the  said  steamer  experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  the  same  as  the  previous 
day;  that  on  September  4,  1916,  the  same  steamer  took  an  excursion  from  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  to  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  about  half  way  between  Quincy  and  Hannibal  the  said 
steamer  was  unable  to  get  over  a  bar  and  by  reason  thereof  compelled  to  turn  around 
and  come  back  to  Quincv  and  disappointed  about  700  passengers  who  had  paid  their 
passage  to  Hannibal,  and  by  reason  of  inability  to  reach  destination  the  said  steamer 
had  to  refund  to  some  of  its  passengers  the  fare  paid.    This  was  a  Labor  Day  excursion. 

Dependent  further  says  that  said  Wisherd  Line  has  its  fleet  consisting  of  the  steamer 
G.  w.  Hill,  steamer  Frontenac,  and  barge  Mississippi  laid  up  in  winter  quarters  in 
what  is  commonly  called  Quincy  Bay,  at  Quincy,  111.,  during  the  winter  of  1916  and 
1917  and  that  during  said  time  said  fleet  has  been  constantly  and  frequently  bothered 
with  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  in  said  bay  and  has  been  put  to  considerable  expense 
and  trouble  in  caring  for  said  fleet  thereby;  that  there  frequently  has  been  a  rise  or 
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fall  or  fluctuation  of  the  water  of  2  feet  within  24  hours;  that  upon  one  occasion  within 
said  time  while  the  water  in  said  bay  was  frozen  over  the  water  dropped  2  feet  within 
24  hours  and  the  entire  fleet  above  mentioned  became  grounded,  and  this  depondent 
has  to  assemble  a  crew  of  men  to  cut  the  ice  and  had  to  use  jack  screws  to  get  said 
fleet  afloat,  that  this  work  took  three  days  and  cost  said  Wisherd  Line  a  considerable 
amount  of  money;  that  on  many  other  occasions  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  said  river 
tripped  up  the  spars  put  out  to  keep  the  steamers  off  the  bank,  and  that  said  Wisherd 
Line  steamers  at  various  other  times  has  been  put  to  considerable  annoyance  and 
expense  by  reason  of  the  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  said  river.    And  further  the  depondent 

savs  not. 

D.  W.  Wisherd. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  9th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1917. 

[seal.]  John  F.  Garner, 

Notary  Public. 


State  of  Missouri, 

City  of  St.  Louis: 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned  authority,  John  Streckfus,  who,  after 
being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 
That  I  am  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Line,  plying 

'  leea" 


between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  That  I  have  been  a  duly  and  legally 
licensed  steamboat  captain  upon  the  Mississippi  River  for  the  past  30  years,  in  which 
time  I  have  owned,  built?  and  controlled  steamers.  That  between  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  St.  Paul  and  intermediate  points  I  have  been  running  and  going  over  and  between 
said  points  for  the  past  30  years;  having  passed  through  Keokuk  Dam  in  transit  to 
and  fro,  stopping  going  up  and  on  returning  at  the  following  places  and  others:  Clarke- 
ville,  Mo.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Quincy,  111.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and 
returning  back  to  St.  Louis;  I  know  the  condition  of  the  river  between  these  points 
for  the  year  1916,  and  more  especially  from  July  15  to  October  1, 1916,  to  the  end  of 
season  1916. 

For  the  past  15  years  between  St.  Louis  and  Keokuk  I  have  noticed  the  fluctuations 
upon  the  river  well,  noticed  during  the  past  three  years  the  irregular  flow  of  water  at 
irregular  times,  and  that  it  retards  and  nurts  river  navigation  between  Keokuk  and 
Alton,  111.  I  know  and  see  the  effects  of  river  navigation  below  the  Keokuk  Dam  and 
Alton,  111.,  and  this  irregular  flow  through  said  dam  not  only  impedes,  retards,  and  is 
destroying  river  navigation,  in  my  opinion,  between  these  places.  The  river  is  all 
filling  up  with  sedimentation,  account  of  low  and  slow  water,  and  gets  worse  each 
year;  last  year  was  the  worst  year  the  steamboat  men  on  the  upper  Mississippi  have 
experienced  for  a  long  time  and  that  I  have  ever  experienced,  boats  grounding  all  the 
time.  The  boat  I  would  go  upon  would  labor  much  over  the  extreme  shallow  water, 
and  losing  time  every  minute .  This  went  on  when  not  going  aground ,  which  happened 
regularly  to  most  of  our  steamers,  either  going  up  or  returning  from  St.  Louis,  from 
and  between  Alton,  111.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa.'  All  of  our  steamers  each  carry  two  good 
reliable  pilots,  who  have  been  upon  this  river  for  years,  who  know  the  channel,  not 
only  as  always  run  by  them,  but  as  instructed  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Depart- 
ment, and  try  at  all  times  to  remain  in  said  channel,  but  with  it  all  get  grounded. 

I  did  not  experience  any  of  this  trouble  before  the  Keokuk  Dam  was  built,  and  I 
ran  steamers  at  that  time  over  the  same  part  of  the  river.  The  uniform  regular  flow 
of  water  then  seemed  to  keep  channel  open  and  water  flowed  freer  and  boats  seemed 
speedier  and  had  less  laboring.  Laboring  is  caused  by  low  and  shallow  water,  which 
I  now  find  occurs  to  all  our  steamers  between  Keokuk  and  Alton,  111.;  ours  as  well 
as  all  lines  have  same  trouble. 

One  of  our  steamers  from  St.  Louis  to  Keokuk  can  go  into  Keokuk,  say,  7  to  10 
hours  late ;  she,  after  passing  through  said  lock,  will  not  lose  a  particle  of  time,  generally, 
from  Keokuk  to  St.  Paul,  a  distance  of  400  miles;  so  far  as  river  is  concerned,  and  as  for 
boat  laboring,  we  notice  little  of  it  above  the  lock.  The  same  effect  south  to  dam, 
but  after  passing  through  lock,  from  Keokuk  to  Alton,  our  boat's  trouble  again  begins. 

I  was  captain  of  the  steamer  Quincy  on  her  last  trip  north,  leaving  St.  lxrais  about 
September  3,  1916;  we  ran  aground  at  old  Taylor's  crossing,  between  Louisiana  and 
Hannibal,  and  stayed  aground  all  night  long.  Also  we  burned  out  four  boilers  here, 
pumping  in  sand,  etc. ;  this  at  a  great  cost  to  us.  We  were  then  right  in  the  supposed. 
channel,  as  run  and  as  given  us  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Department.  We  also 
had  a  skiff  out  sounding  and  found  we  were  in  the  deepest  water  there.  We  again 
stuck  this  next  morning  at  Whitney's  crossing,  near  Quincy,  111.;  stuck  there  several 
hours;  then,  when  getting  off  and  ready  to  go,  we  found  the  steamer  Dubuque  aground* 
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same  place,  and  pulled  at  her  about  seven  hours  longer,  then  got  her  off.    This  all 
happened  at  same  crossing. 

1  nave  noticed  the  fluctuations,  etc.,  viz,  at  Keokuk;  would  pull  in  there,  unload 
passengers,  and  when  steamer  was  ready  to  depart  several  hours  later,  water  had 
dropped  at  least  8  to  12  inches,  and  leave  the  boat  hard  aground.  Have  noticed  on 
my  trip  the  falling  off  of  the  water  at  Quincv,  at  Hannibal,  at  Louisiana,  and  at  Clarlos- 
ville,  at  least  a  foot  or  more  in  a  day.  You  must  understand  that  we  captains,  so 
fearful  of  low  water  and  grounding,  are  ever  alert,  looking  at  the  water  gauges,  marks, 
poets,  islands,  etc.,  so  as  to  notice  the  fluctuations  that  happen  so  often  between  Alton 
and  Keokuk.  I  have  heard  nearly  all  of  our  pilots  at  different  times,  on  our  various 
steamers,  say  to  me  as  I  was  going  over  the  river,  and  while  they  were  at  the  wheel, 
"What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  this  river?"  Boat  won't  steer,  laboring  hard, 
water  low  and  shallow,  and  hardly  any  speed  whatever,  all  caused  from  this  irregular 
flow  of  water  through  the  said  Keokuk  Dam,  which  is  simply  ruining  all  navigation 
below  the  dam  as  far  as  Alton. 

I  can  say,  in  my  own  opinion,  that  the  Mississippi  River,  from  Alton  to  Keokuk, 
to-day  is  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  it  was  before  this  said  Keokuk  Dam  was  built. 
The  regular  flow  of  water  prior  thereto  kept  the  channels  open  and  the  river  in  much 
better  condition,  and  river  navigation  has  been  hurt  mucn,  and  if  it  gets  any  worse 
there  will  be  no  navigation  between  these  points  named. 

Many  a  morning  coming  south  and  through  dam,  landing  at  Keokuk  about  3  a.  m., 
shore  line  would  show  fall  approximately  a  foot,  which,  on  the  sloping  bank  at  this 
particular  landing,  would  mean  that  "stage  planks"  would  fall  short  off  platform  10 
or  15  feet.  Again  we  go  into  the  same  landing  on  our  upstream,  say  about  3  p.m.,  and 
would  have  no  trouble  in  reaching  platform.    Plenty  of  water. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  a  certain,  regular,  even  flow  of  water  would  be  let  through  said 
dam  both  day  and  night,  that  said  river  below  the  dam  would  cut  and  slough  its 
channels  and  not  impair  river  navigation  as  is  now  done.  But  by  letting  said  water 
out  in  quantities  at  times,  it  overflows  said  artificial  improvements,  does  not  run 
through  the  regular  course  of  channel,  as  usual,  and  does  not  cut  or  slough  out  the 
river,  as  the  power  company  and  the  United  States  engineers  seem  to  think. 

Lake  Cooper,  above  the  dam,  backs  the  water  up  above  Burlington,  Iowa.  I  passed 
through  this  lake  all  during  the  year  1916,  and  noticed  that  there  was  quite  a  raise 
in  said  lake,  more  especially  during  the  months  from  July  15  to  October  1.  I  notice 
the  islands  fully  submerged,  and  other  marks  which  I  have  so  frequently  passed  during 
the  season.  This  rise,  in  my  judgment,  was  much  higher  and  more  noticeable  than 
during  the  month  of  June  preceding.  At  this  same  time  I  also  noticed  the  dropping 
river  below  the  said  dam,  and  wondered  about  this  storing  of  water  above  the  said 
dam;  in  fact,  spoke  to  several  parties  about  same.  My  guardrails  upon  my  steamer 
coming  into  the  lock — from  the  lake  I  noticed  how  near  the  top  of  the  walls  and  the 
guardrails  were  to  each  other,  much  different  than  earlier  in  the  season. 

This  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  worst  seasons  that  I  had  experienced  for  many  a  year. 
Our  steamers  were  unable  to  carry  a  capacity  load  of  freight  or  anywhere  near  same; 
in  fact,  we  could  only  carry  and  allowed  a  limited  amount  of  freight.  I  have  seen,  my- 
self, many  a  dray  load  filled  with  freight  refused,  which  had  come  down  to  go  up  on 
steamer,  which  was  then  lying  at  the  dock  ready  to  depart,  and  in  ample  time  to  be 
received.  Had  we  accepted  and  taken  same,  gotten  anywhere  near  capacity  load, 
we  would  have  laid  and  been  grounded  after  passing  Alton,  and  possibly  stayed  there 
10  to  12  hours,  or  until  the  power  company  allowed  the  water  through  which  was  due. 
This  was  not  an  occasional  occurence;  it  got  to  be  an  every  day  occurence,  where 
one  of  our  steamers  would  ground  from  July  15  to  end  of  the  season  of  1916. 

It  got  so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  ior  us  to  continue  our  schedules,  and  near  the 
end  of  the  season  we  had  to  cease  business.  But  nearly  a  month  later,  and  after  we 
had  stopped  business,  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  when  water  was  higher  in 
the  river  than  when  we  stopped,  came  down  from  and  near  Warsaw,  below  Keokuk, 
on  the  3$-foot  wave,  which  was  given  them  by  the  power  company  and  the  United 

States  engineers. 

John  Streckfus. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  this  12th  day  of  February,  1917. 

[seal.]  John  D.  V.  Prior, 

Notary  Public,  City  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri. 

My  term  expires  February  18,  1919. 
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State  op  Missouri, 

City  of  St.  Louis: 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned  authority,  Harry  Rogers,  who,  after 
being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

(1)  That  I  am  a  duly  and  legally  licensed  steamboat  captain  upon  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  have  been  for  past  five  years;  and  between  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  and  intermediate  points,  two  years,  passing  through  the  Keokuk  Dam  in 
transit  to  and  fro  when  making  Burlington  trip.  When  making  Keokuk,  Iowa,  or 
Quincy,  111.,  stopping  and  returning  from  these  places,  to  St.  Louis.  Leaving  St. 
Louis  and  making  these  trips,  or  trying  to  make  them,  during  year  1916,  from  June 
1,  1916,  to  end  of  season,  and  more  especially  do  I  remember  conditions  from  July  1 
to  end  of  season,  1916. 

(2)  I  am  well  acquainted  and  know  and  see  the  effects  upon  river  navigation  below 
the  Keokuk  Dam  and  Alton,  111.,  and  the  irregular  flow  of  water  through  said  dam 
at  such  irregular  times  impedes,  retards,  and  is  destroying  river  navigation,  in  my 
opinion,  between  these  points.  The  river  is  all  filling  up  with  sedimentation  account 
low  and  slow  water,  and  gets  worse  each  year,  and  last  year  was  the  worst  year  I  ever 
experienced.  Grounding  all  the  time.  I  make  two  round  trips  weekly,  "that  would 
total  four  trips  both  ways — night  and  day  time.  My  boat  would  nearly  shake  herself 
to  pieces  laboring  over  the  extreme  shallow  water,  and  losing  time  every  minute; 
this  went  on  when  not  going  aground,  which  happened  regularlv  to  my  steamer 
either  going  up  or  returning  to  St.  Louis,  from  and  oetween  Alton,  111.,  and  Keokuk, 
Iowa.    I  have  two  as  good  pilots  as  there  is  upon  the  river. 

(3)  Further  as  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  south  of  the  Keokuk  Dam  and  right  at 
our  warehouse,  namely,  at  Keokuk;  I  would  pull  into  there,  make  the  landing,  and  put 
out  my  stage  plank  to  connect  with  landing  platform ;  same  would  not  reach  by  sev- 
eral feet,  account  low  water;  after  remaining  there  some  time  could  make  stage- 
plank  meet  platform  easily;  water  had  risen  in  next  two  to  four  hours.  Have  seen  just 
the  reverse,  and  had  to  be  extremely  careful  to  not  lose  out  when  water  fell  after 
landing.  Have  noticed  it  raise  a  foot  in  a  short  time  there,  and  have  seen  it  fall  a 
foot  or  so  in  a  few  hours'  time.  All  the  fishermen  there  complain,  as  it  leaves  all  their 
boats,  after  landing  at  the  bank,  high  and  dry.  This  I  have  seen,  and  within,  to- wit, 
from  July  1  to  the  end  of  the  season,  1916. 

(4)  The  lake  above  dam  goes  back,  to  wit,  some  60  miles,  and  is  from  1  to  3  miles 
wide  at  places.  I  noticed  a  number  of  islands  which  were  submerged  in  Lake  Cooper, 
above  the  Keokuk  Dam,  on  to- wit,  from  July  1  to  end  of  season,  1916,  passing  same 
often.  That  I  noticed  these  islands  mentioned  from  July  1  to  the  end  of  season  1916 
were  more  submerged  and  a  hieher  stage  of  water  therein  than  1  noticed  during  the 
month  of  June.  I  also  noticed  that  my  guard  rails  upon  my  steamer  coming"  into 
the  lock  and  dam  how  near  the  top  of  the  walls  the  guard  rails  were.  This  showed  me 
of  the  lake  being  higher  at  this  time  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  than  prior  thereto. 

(5)  I  have  also  noticed  the  fluctuations  while  tied  up,  and  my  steamers'  position 
completely  changed,  etc.  Not  only  at  Keokuk,  but  at  Quincy,  ill.,  Hannibal,  Mo., 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  have  been  inconvenienced  many,  many 
times  to  get  my  stage  plank  to  reach  platform.  A  specific  instance  of  this  was  this 
past  season,  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  mentioned  above.  I  had  so  much  trouble  landing 
that  I  askea  our  agent  there  to  make  an  extension  to  platform,  so  that.  I  could  land  on 
my  return  trip,  same  day.  ^Tien  I  returned  there  was  no  need  of  extending  the 
platform,  there  was  plenty  of  water  there;  this  all  happened  the  same  day,  and  was 
not  caused  by  any  rainfall,  or  anything  unusual,  for  there  had  been  no  rain  for  past  1U 
davs  or  more.  The  water  was  clear,  when  muddy  shows  a  rainfall.  Agent's  name 
is  Mr.  Elmer  Todd,  Louisiana. 

(6)  Laboring  after  leaving  and  passing  through  the  Keokuk  Dam  north,  or  down 
through  same,  coming  south,  does  not  happen  to  affect  us,  and  we  have  no  trouble 
with  our  speed.     But  such  as  this  south  of  the  dam  is  real  bad. 

(7)  Such  low  and  poor  water  some  nights,  and  dark,  and  no  lights  or  buoys,  had  to 
lay  up  to  the  bank  until  daylight,  for  I  did  not  want  to  take  any  chances  with  my 
human  cargo  of  passengers.  As  for  taking  freight  we  had  to  limit  our  capacity,  and 
many  times  refuse  cargoes,  for  had  we  loaded  capacity  we'd  stick  hard  and  fast  and 
lay  there  a  long  time.  Yet  we  were  alwavs  in  tne  supposed  channel,  as  we  always 
ran  same,  and  as  given  us  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Department.  My  l>oat 
draws  light  32  inches,  and  loaded  ordinarily,  3 J  to  4  feet. 

Capt.  Harry  Rogers, 
Captain  a nd  Com ma nder  Stca mtr  "Dub uque, M  J 91 6. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  February  9,  1917,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
[seal.]  T.  M.  Garrison", 

Notary  Public,  City  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri, 
My  term  expires  December  19,  1919. 
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State  of  Missouri, 
City  of  St.  Louis. 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned  authority,  A.  O.  Day,  who  after  being- 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

(1)  That  I  am  a  duly  and  legally  licensed  steamboat  captain  upon  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  have  been  for  the  past  30  years,  and  between  St.  Louis*and  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
and  intermediate  points,  30  years,  passing  through  the  Keokuk  Dam,  in  transit,  to 
and  fro,  stopping  going  up,  and  on  returning  at  the  following  places,  and  others: 
Ckrksville,  Mo.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Quincy,  111.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
back  to  St.  Louis.  Leaving  St.  Louis  and  making  these  trips,  or  trying  to  make  them, 
around  trip,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  return  every  10  days,  this  all 
during  the  year  1916,  from  June  1,  1916,  to  October  1,  1916,  and  more  especially  do  I 
remember  conditions  from  July  1 ,  to  end  of  season  1916. 

(2)  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  know  and  see  the  effects  of  river  navigation  below 
the  Keokuk  Dam  and  Alton,  111.,  and  the  irregular  flow  of  water  through  said  dam  at 
such  irregular  times  impedes,  retards,  and  is  destroying  river  navigation,  in  my 
opinion ,  between  these  places,  viz :  Alton  and  Keokuk .  The  river  is  all  filling  up  with 
sedimentation,  account  of  low  and  slow  water,  and  gets  worse  every  year,  the  last 
year  was  the  worst  year  the  steamboats  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  have  experienced 
for  a  long  time,  ana  that  I  have  experienced.  Grounding  all  the  time.  My  boat 
would  labor  much  over  the  extreme  shallow  water,  and  losing  time  every  minute  this 
went  on  when  not  going  aground  which  happened  regularly  to  my  steamer  St.  Paul 
either  going  over  up  or  returning  to  St.  Louis,  from  and  between  Alton,  111.,  and 
Keokuk,  Iowa.    I  have  two  good  reliable,  experienced  river  pilots  with  me. 

(3)  The  lake  above  dam  goes  back  from  60  miles  and  is  from  1  to  3  miles  wide  at 
places.  I  noticed  a  number  of  islands  which  were  submerged  in  Lake  Cooper,  above 
the  Keokuk  Dam  from  July  1  to  end  of  season,  1916,  passing  same  often.  That  I 
noticed  these  islands  nemtioned  from  July  1  to  end  of  season,  1916,  were  more  sub- 
merged, and  at  a  higher  stage  of  water  therein  than  I  noticed  during  the  month  of 
June.  I  also  noticed  that  my  guard  rails  upon  my  steamer,  coming  into  the  lock  from 
dam,  how  near  the  top  of  the  walls  the  guard  rails  were.  This  showed  me  of  the  lake 
being  higher  at  this  time  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  and  prior  thereto. 

(4)  I  have  also  noticed  the  fluctuations  of  the  river,  not  only  at  Keokuk  but  at 
Quincy,  111.,  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  have  been 
inconvenienced  many  times  to  get  my  stage-plank  to  reach  platforms  at  the  various 
places. 

(5)  As  for  taking  freight,  we  had  to  limit  our  capacity,  and  many  times  refuse  cargo, 
for  had  we  loaded  to  our  capacity,  would  have  struck  hard  and  fast  and  laid  on  some 
of  these  crossings  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  were  always  in  the  supposed  channel 
as  we  always  ran  same,  as  was  given  to  us  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Department. 
My  boat  draws  light,  32  inches,  and  loaded  ordinarily,  3}  feet. 

(6)  I  had  no  trouble  coming  north,  on  this  big  steamer,  St.  Paul,  after  passing  through 
saia  Keokuk  Dam  going  north,  had  no  further  trouble  with  the  speed  or  laboring  on 
the  trip,  clear  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  at  least  400  miles  distance  north  of  the  dam.  I  had 
no  trouble  coming  south,  until  after  passing  through  said  dam . 

(7)  All  our  bad  experiences  are  below  the  dam,  both  coming  upstream  and  going 
downstream,  day  or  night,  and  more  especially  at  Fox's  Crossing,  Lone  Tree  Crossing, 
Whitney's  Crossing,  Old  Tom  Taylor's  Crossing,  Atlas  Island  Crossing,  being  delayed 
in  grounding  at  most  all  of  these  crossings. 

(8)  I  can  also  say,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Mississippi  River,  from  Alton  to  Keokuk 
to-day,  is  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  it  was  before  this  said  Keokuk  Dam  was  built. 
The  regular  flow  of  water,  both  day  and  night  flowing,  prior  thereto,  kept  the  channels 
open  and  the  river  in  much  better  condition,  and  river  navigation  has  been  hurt  much, 
and  if  it  gets  any  worse  than  now  is,  there'll  be  no  navigation  between  these  points 
named. 

(9)  Many  a  morning,  coming  south  from  St.  Paul  and  through  dam,  landing  at 
Keokuk,  about  3  a.  m.,  shore  line  would  show  fall  approximately  a  foot  and  more, 
which,  on  the  sloping  bank  at  this  particular  landing,  would  mean  that  stages  would 
all  short  of  platforms,  10  or  15  feet.  Again,  when  we  go  into  the  same  landing  on 
our  upstream  trip,  going  north,  say  about  3  p.  m.,  would  have  no  trouble  in  reaching 
platform;  plenty  of  water. 

A.  O.  Day, 
Captain  and  Commander  Steamer  "St.  Paul." 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  February  10,  1917,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[SBAL.]  EMIL  A.  ROEBKE, 

Notary  Public,  City  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri. 
My  term  expires  September  7, 1919. 
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State  op  Missouri,  City  of  St.  Louis. 

Personally  appeared  before  the  undersigned  authority  John  W.  Warren,  who,  after 
being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says: 

(1)  That  I  am  a  duly  and  legally  licensed  steamboat  captain  upon  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  have  been. for  the  past  25  years,  and  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  St.  Paul. 
Minn.,  and  intermediate  points  three  years,  passing  through  the  Keokuk  Dam  in 
transit  to  and  fro,  stopping  going  up  and  on  returning  at  the  following  places,  and 
others:  Clarksville,  Mo.;  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Hannibal,  Mo.;  Quincy,  111.;  and  Keokuk. 
Iowa,  back  to  St.  Louis.  Leaving  St.  Louis  and  making  these  trips,  or  trying  to 
make  them,  around  trip.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  to  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  and  return  every  10  davs; 
this  all  during  year  1916,  from  June  1,  1916,  to  October  1.  1916.  And  more  especially 
do  I  remember  conditions  from  July  1  to  end  of  season  1916. 

(2)  I  am  well  acquainted  and  know  and  see  the  effects  of  river  navigation  below 
the  Keokuk  Dam  and  Alton,  111.,  and  the  irregular  flow  of  water  through  said  dam  at 
such  irregular  times  impedes,  retards,  and  is  destroying  river  navigation  in  my  opinion 
betwen  these  places,  viz:  Alton  and  Keokuk.  The  river  is  all  filling  up  with  sedi- 
mentation account  low  and  slow  water,  and  gets  worse  each  year.  The  last  year  was 
the  worst  year  the  steamboats  on  the  upper  Mississippi  have  experienced  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  I  have  exprienced.  Grounding  all  tne  time.  My  boat  would  labor 
much  over  the  extreme  shallow  water,  and  losing  time  every  minute.-  This  went  on 
when  not  going  asround.  which  happened  regularly  to  my  steamer  Quincy.  either 

foing  up  or  returning  to  St.  Louis,  from  and  between  Alton,  III.,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
have  two  good  reliable,  experienced  river  pilots  with  me. 

(3)  The  lake  above  dam  goes  back  60  miles  and  is  from  1  to  3  miles  wide  at  places. 
I  noticed  a  number  of  islands  which  were  submerged  in  Lake  Cooper,  above  the 
Keokuk  Dam.  on  July  1  to  end  of  season  1916,  passing  same  often.  That  I  noticed 
these  islands  mentioned  from  July  1  to  end  of  season  1916  were  more  submerged  and 
at  a  higher  stage  of  water  therein  than  I  noticed  during  the  month  of  June.  I  also 
noticed  that  mv  guard  rails  upon  my  steamer  coming  into  the  lock  from  dam  how 
near  the  top  of  the  walls  the  guardrails  were.  This  showed  me  of  the  lake  being  higher 
at  this  time  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  and  prior  thereto. 

(4)  I  have  also  noticed  the  fluctuations  of  the  river  while  tied  up.  Not  only  at 
Keokuk  but  at  Quincy,  III.;  Hannibal.  Mo.;  Louisiana,  Mo.;  and  Clarksville.  Mo., 
and  have  been  inconvenienced  many  times  to  get  my  stage  plank  to  reach  platform. 

(5)  As  for  taking  freight,  we  had  to  limit  our  capacity  and  many  times  refuse  cargo, 
for  had  we  loaded  to  our  capacity  would  have  stuck  hard  and  fast  and  laid  on  some  of 
these  crossings  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  were  always  in  the  supposed  channel,  as 
we  always  ran  same  as  was  given  to  us  by  the  United  States  Engineer  Department. 
My  boat  draws  light  3}  feet  and  loaded  ordinarily  4J  feet. 

(6)  I  had  no  trouble  coming  north  on  this  big  steamer  Quincy  after  passing  through 
said  Keokuk  Dam  going  north.  Had  no  further  trouble  with  the  speed  or  laboring 
on  the  trip  clear  to  St.  raul,  Minn.,  at  least  400  miles  distance  north  of  the  dam.  I 
had  no  trouble  coming  south  until  after  passing  through  said  dam. 

(7)  All  our  [experiences  are  below  the  dam,  both  coming  and  going  downstream, 
day  or  night,  ana  more  especially  at  Fox's  Crossing,  Lone  Tree  Crossing,  Whitney's 
Crossing.  Old  Tom  Taylor's  Crossing.  Atlas  Island  Crossing,  being  delayed  and 
grounding  at  most  all  of  these  crossings. 

John*  W.  Warren. 
Captain  and  Commander  Steamer  '* Quincy." 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  Februarv  9,  1917,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[seal.]  T.  M.  Garrison. 

Notary  Public,  City  of  St.  Louts,  State  of  Missouri* 

My  term  expires  December  13,  1910. 


Keokuk.  Iowa,  Augiutt  JO,  1916. 
Streckfur  Steamboat  Line. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  give  you  the  following  facts:  On  August  29.  1916,  I  noticed 
the  rise  and  fall  of  water  at  gauge  south  of  Keokuk  Dam. 

This  was  early  in  the  morning  of  August  29,  J  916,  about  7  a.  m..  when  I  noticed  the 
register  or  gauge,  and  about  two  hours  thereafter,  or  about  9  a.  m.,  I  saw  the  gauge 
again,  this  on  the  south  end  of  Keokuk  Dam,  and  it  read  3A  inches  lower  than  at  7 
a.  m. — had  fallen  in  about  two  hours.  I  also  noticed  the  gates  of  spillwavs  and  found. 
many  of  them  open  early,  at  and  before  7  a.  m.,and  then  before  noon  onfya  few  were 
open. 
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On  August  30,  1916,  I  went  with  others  to  notice  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  at 
gauge  south  of  Keokuk  Dam.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  about  7  o'clock,  and  the 
water  registered  at  3  feet  (splitting  the  3  squarely  in  half).  About  two  hours  there- 
after, or  about  9  a.  m..  I  saw  the  gauge  again  and  it  read  only  2$  feet — had  fallen  6 
inches  inside  of  two  hours.' 

I  also  noticed  about  fdur  of  the  gates  or  spillways  open  in  the  early  morning,  before 
and  at  7  a.  m.,  but  later  they  had  only  one  or  two  open,  as  seen  from  a  boat.  It  seems 
the  practice  to  have  the  water  at  a  certain  height  at  south  end  of  dam  each  day,  at 
?  a.  m..  at  and  about  the  usual  stage,  and  within  an  hour  or  two  thereafter  it  falls 
4  to  6  inches,  and  this  pretty  regularly. 

I  understand  this  water  is  held  back  during  nighttime  to  have  more  to  generate 
power  during  nighttime.  I  often  noticed  this  rise  and  fall  below  the  dam  with  nothing 
affecting  the  same  but  this  opening  and  closing  of  spillways.  Often  during  daytime 
boats  will  row  up  and  land  on  Dack.  and  within  an  hour  same  is  high  and  dry.  Account 
of  no  water  in  river.  This  not  only  happens  to  one  boat,  but  to  most  all ;  does  not  only 
happen  to  small  boats,  but  steamers  sometimes  have  same  trouble.  This  all  takes 
place  within  several  hours'  time,  on  different  days,  and  is  nothing  unusual.  Then  the 
reverse  effect  also  happens  when  water  is  let  out  and  river  rising.  I  am  aware  of  and 
about  rainfall  above,  etc.,  causing  muddy  water,  and  say  that  this  rise  and  fall  is  not 
caused  by  that,  but  by  the  dam. 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  S.  Harrington*. 

Witness: 

H.  (\  Mead. 

On  Friday,  September  8,  1916,  the  boathouse,  foot  of  Main  Street,  owned  by  Wil- 
kenson  &  La  ton,  the  water  in  river  fell  so  fast  that  it  sank  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Califf 
(secretary  to  Kellogg)  saw  same.    River  fell  10  inches  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 

T.  S.  Harrington. 


Clarksville,  Mo.,  September  .5,  1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August  ana  up  to  date. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Dam. 
1  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and  water 
is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  abo\e  here,  otherwise  when  water  is  cleaT  we  knosv 
the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  by  the  dam.  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher  than 
the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day  will  drop 
from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night.  September 
2. 1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sunday  noon,  September 
3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level,  then  Sunday  night  it  raised  again  2  to  3  inches,  then 
fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night  at  6  p.  in.  to  to-day 
(September  5)  at  3  p.  m.,  and  will  rise  .and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves,  first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.    Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coining  downstream  is  not  enough,  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sand  bars, 
etc.,  all  along  the  river  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  days,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keeps  up,  and  no  dredges  are  put  in,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers 
to  navigate  trie  river. 

Nick  Hartstine. 
Owner  of  Clarksville  Ferryboat. 

Witness,  n 

J.  H.  Rush. 


Clarksville,  Mo.,  September  .5,  1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  Clarksvilfe,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August,  and  lip  to  date. 

The  cauee  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Pam. 
I  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  conies  and 
water  is  muddv.  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here,  otherwise,  when  water  is  clear 
we  know  the  rise  and  fall  is  affected  bv  the  dam.    Some  davs  the  water  is  (>  inches 
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higher  than  the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next 
day  will  drop  from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday 
night,  September  2,  1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sun- 
day noon,  September  3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level,  then  Sunday  night,  it  "raised 
again  2  to  3  inches,  then  fell  back,  and  on  September  5,  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last 
night  at  6  p.  m.*,  to  to-day  (September  5),  at  3  p.  m.,  and  wilrrise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves,  nrst  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.    Same  happens  nights  as  well,  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  downstream  is  not  enough,  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sand  bars, 
etc.,  all  along  the  river  from  Keokuk  dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  davs,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keeps  up  and  no  dredges  are  put  in  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers  to 
navigate  the  river. 

E.  Ingersoli. 

Witness: 

J.  H.  Rush. 


I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August,  and  up  to  date. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Dam. 
I  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and  water 
is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here,  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we  know 
the  rise  and  fall  is  affected  "by  the  dam.  Some  dayB  the  water  is  6  inches  higher  than 
the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day  will  drop 
from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.     For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night,  September 

2,  1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sundav  noon,  September 

3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level,  then  Sunday  night  it  raised  again  2  to  3  inches,  then 
fell  back,  and  on  September  5  had  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night  at  6  p.  m.  to  to-day 
(September  5>  at  3  p.  m.,  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves — first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.     Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  donwstreain  is  hot  enough,  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sandbars,  etc.. 
all  along  the  river  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  M  to  90  days,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keeps  up,  and  no  dredges  are  put  in,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers 
to  navigate  trie  river. 

Harry  Ixoersoll. 

Witness : 

J.  H.  Rush. 

Clarksville,  Mo.,  September  o,  1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August,  and  ujj  to  date. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Dam . 
I  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and  water 
is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here,  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we  know 
the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  "by  the  dam.  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher  than 
the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day  will  drop 
from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.     For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night,  September 

2,  1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sunday  noon,  September 

3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level,  then  Sunday  night,  it  raised  again  2  to  3  inches,  then 
fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night  at  6  p.  m.,  to  to-day 
(Sept.  5)  at  3  p.  m.,  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves — first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.     Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  downstream  is  not  enough,  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sand  bare,  etc., 
all  along  the  river  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 
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A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have 'noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  days,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keeps  up,  and  no  dredges  are  put  in,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers 
to  navigate  the  river. 

Frank  Ingersoll. 
Witness: 

J.  H.  Rush. 

Clark8ville,  Mo.,  September  5, 1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  CJlarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August,  and  up  to  date. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Dam. 
I  know  this,  as  the  water  coining  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and  water 
is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here,  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we  know 
the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  by  the  dam.  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher  than 
the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day  will 
drop  from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sunday  noon, 
September  3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level;  then  Sunday  night  it  raised  again  2  to  3 
inches,  then  fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night  at  6 
p.  m.,  to  to-day  (Sept.  5)  at  3  p.  m.,  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves,  first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.    Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  downstream  is  not  enough,  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sand  bars, 
etc.,  all  along  the  river  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  days  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keeps  up,  and  no  dredges  are  put  in,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  s*eamers 
to  navigate  tne  river. 

G.  \V.  Middleton. 

Witness: 

J.  H.  Rush. 

» 

Clarksville,  Mo.,  September  .5,  1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August  and  up  to  date. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Aeokuk  Dam. 
I  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and 
water  is  muddy  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here,  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we 
know  the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  by  the  dam.  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher 
than  the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day  will 
drop  from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night, 
September  2, 1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sunaday  noon, 
September  3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level,  then  Sunday  night  it  raised  again  2  to  3 
inches,  then  fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night  at  6 
p.  m.  to  to-day  (Sept.  5)  at  3  p.  m..  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  lis  in  waves,  first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.     Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  downstream  is  not  enough  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc. .from  settling  and  forming  sand  bars,  etc., 
all  along  the  nver  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
tunes,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  days,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 

and  if  it  keeps  up  and  no  dredges  are  put  in  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers  to 

navigate  the  river. 

Robert  R.  Hartstine. 

Witness: 

J.  H.  Rush. 
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Clarksville,  Mo.,  September  5,  1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August,  and  up  to  date. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Dam. 
I  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and  water 
is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here,  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we  know 
the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  by  the  dam.  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher  than 
the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day  will 
drop  from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night, 
September  2,  1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sunday  noon,  Sep- 
tember 3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level,  then  Sunday  night  it  raised  again  2  to  3  inches, 
then  fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night  at  6  p.  m. 
to  to-day  (Sept.  5)  at  3  p.m.,  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves,  first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.    Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  down  stream  is  not  enough,  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sand  bars, 
etc.,  all  along  tne  river  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  days,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keeps  up  and  no  dredges  are  put  in  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers  to 
navigate  the  river. 

N.  S.  Dempsey. 

Witness: 
J.  H.  Rush. 

Clarksville,  Mo.,  September  5, 1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August  and  up  to  date. 
The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  lteokuk  Dam. 

1  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and  water 
is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here,  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we  know 
the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  by  the  dam.  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher 
than  the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day 
will  drop  from  2  to  4  inches  below*  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night, 
September  2,  1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches;  then  by  "Sunday 
noon,  September  3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level;  then  Sunday  night  it  raised  a^ain 

2  to  3  inches,  then  fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night 
at  6  p.  m.  to  to-day  (Sept.  5)  at  3  p.  m.,  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves,  first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.    Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  v  a\er  coming  downstream  is  not  enough,  nor  haa 
force  enough,  to  keep  the  sand  and  pediment,,  etc.  from  sett  ling  and  forming  sand  bars, 
etc.,  all  along  the  river  from  Keokuk  Dam  sought  (south). 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  paw  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  HO  to  90  days,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keens  up.  and  no  dredges  are  put  in  it  w  ill  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers 
to  navigate  the  river. 

Isaac  Emert. 

Witness : 

J.  II.  Rush. 

(larksville,  Mo.f  September  5,  1916. 

I  am  personaally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  (  larksville.  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August  ana  up  to  date. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Dam. 
I  know  this  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and  water 
is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here;  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we  know 
the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  by  the  dam.  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher 
than  the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day 
will  drop  from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night, 
September  2.  1916.  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sunday 
noon  (Sept.  3),  it  had  fallen  to  former  level,  then  Sunday  night  it  rained  again  2  to  3 
inches,  then  fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night  at  6 
p.  m.  to  to-day  (Sept.  5)  at  3.  p.  m.,  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 
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It  reaches  us  in  waves,  first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.    Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  downstream  is  not  enough  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sand  bars,  etc., 
all  along  the  river  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water  in  my  opinion  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  days  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto 
and  if  it  keeps  up  and  no  dredges  are  put  in,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers  to 
navigate  the  river. 

J.  M.  Feru. 

Witness: 

J.  H.  Bush. 


Clares ville,  Mo.,  September  5, 1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
aroundj  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August  and  up  to  date. 

The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Dam. 
I  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and  water 
is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here;  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we  know 
the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  by  the  dam.  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher  than 
the  day  before,  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day  will 
drop  from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night, 
September  2, 1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sunday  noon, 
September  3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level,  then  Sunday  night  it  raised  again  2  to  3 
inches,  then  fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night  at  6  p.  m. 
to  to-day  (Sept.  5)  at  3  p.  m.,  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves,  first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.    Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  downstream,  is  not  enough  nor  has  force 
enough  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sand  bars,  etc., 
all  along  the  river  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  days,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keeps  up  and  no  dredges  are  put  in  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers  to 
navigate  the  river. 

Marion  Anderson. 

Witness: .  • 

J.  H.  Rush. 

Clarksville,  Mo.,  Septmiher  5,  1916. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  and 
around  Clarksville,  Mo.,  and  more  especially  for  month  of  August  and  up  to  date. 
The  cause  of  this  is  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  gates  or  spills  of  Keokuk  Dam. 

1  know  this,  as  the  water  coming  down  to  us  has  been  clear.  If  a  rise  comes  and 
water  is  muddy,  that  is  caused  by  rains  above  here;  otherwise  when  water  is  clear  we 
know  the  rise  and  fall  is  effected  by  the  dam.  •  Some  days  the  water  is  6  inches  higher 
than  the  day  before;  then  falls  back  to  the  former  level,  and  possibly  the  next  day 
will  drop  from  2  to  4  inches  below  this  level.  For  specific  data:  On  Saturday  night, 
September  2, 1916,  river  raised  here  at  least  6  inches  to  8  inches,  then  by  Sunday 
noon,  September  3,  it  had  fallen  to  former  level.;  then  Sunday  night  it  raised  again 

2  to  3  inches,  then  fell  back,  and  on  September  5  has  fallen  4  inches  since  last  night 
at  6  p.  m.  to  to-day  (Sept.  5),  at  3  p.  m.,  and  will  rise  and  fall  again. 

It  reaches  us  in  waves,  first  high  water,  then  low  water,  happening  inside  of  and 
within  about  12  hours.     Same  happens  nights  as  well  as  daytime. 

Again,  the  small  amount  of  water  coming  downstream  is  not  enough,  nor  has  force 
enough,  to  keep  the  sand  and  sediment,  etc.,  from  settling  and  forming  sand  bars,  etc., 
all  along  the  nver  from  Keokuk  Dam  south. 

A  regulated  amount  of  water,  in  my  opinion,  should  pass  through  the  dam  at  all 
times,  both  day  and  night. 

I  have  noticed  the  above  for  the  past  60  to  90  days,  and  for  a  long  time  prior  thereto, 
and  if  it  keeps  up,  and  no  dredges  are  put  in,  it  will  soon  be  impossible  for  steamers 
to  navigate  the  river. 

L.  F.  Taddock. 

Witness: 
J.  H.  Rush. 
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Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  29,  1916. 

What  is  your  name? — 0.  F.  Duncan. 

Your  occupation  ? — Fisherman . 

Your  residence? — Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  and  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  and  below  the  Keokuk  Dam  at  Keokuk,  Iowa? — Yes. 

What  are  your  observations  as  to  the  rise  and  fall? — Same  will  rise  and  fall  in  one  to 
two  hours,  all  during  the  day. 

How  long  have  you  noticed  this? — A  long  time. 

Does  this  happen  often? — Yes;  all  the  time. 

What  is  the  cause?— Opening  and  closing  of  spillwayB. 

Who  is  to  blame? — The  dam  company. 

Does  this  retard  navigation  south  of  Keokuk  Dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Does  such  as  this  aid  navigation  or  obstruct  same  below  dam? — Obstructs. 

Have  you  noticed  the  gates  open,  if  so,  are  they  all  open,  or  only  a  part,  and  for  how 
long  at  a  time? — Opened  and  closed  at  company's  pleasure. 

Do  you  notice  some  being  opened,  then  closed  up,  only  in  the  day  about  noon 
time? — Yes;  closed  much  all  day  long. 

Do  you  know  why  this  is  done? — To  hold  water  for  Power  Co. 

State,  in  vour  opinion,  what  you  think  should  be  done? — A  uniform  amount  of 
water  both  day  ana  night  should  flow  through  dam. 

Does  it  hurt  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Is  it  or  not  bad  on  river  navigation,  and  will  it  not  stop  river  navigation  by  steamers 
below  dam  in  time  to  come,  in  your  best  judgment? — Yes. 

How  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  same? — Let  same  amount  of  water  flow  all  the 
time. 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  is  fully  advised  or  aware  of  these 
conditions  at  Washington? — No. 

In  your  best  judgment  is  the  Keokuk  Dam  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  river  naviga- 
tion below  the  dam? — A  hindrance  (big  one). 

If  said  dam  will  allow  a  regular  stream  of  water  (both  day  and  night  through  same), 
would  it  aid  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Do  they  let  a  regular  stream  of  water  through  said  dam  day  and  night  time? — No; 
they  do  not. 

Have  you  noticed  anv  fluctuations  in  the  river  below  dam,  in  few  hours  time  or 
not,  about  six  or  eight  blocks  below  said  dam,  in  the  city  limits  of  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
state  what? — Yes,  many  and  many  times;  and  here  in  past  30  days;  bring  boats  in 
on  water  and  are  left  high  and  dry. 


Witness-: 
T.  S.  Harrington. 
H.  (•.  Mead. 


C.  F.  Duncan. 


Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  29,  1916. 


What  is  your  name? — Alf  McAdams. 

Your  occupation? — Boat  man. 

Your  residence? — Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  and  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  and  below  the  Keokuk  Dam,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa? — Yes. 

What  are  your  observations  as  to  the  rise  and  fall? — Same  will  rise  and  fall  in  1  to 
2  hours;  all  during  daytime. 

How  long  have  you  noticed  this? — A  long  time. 

Does  this  happen  often? — Yes;  all  time  in  past  10  days. 

What  is  the  cause? — Opening  and  closing  spillways. 

Who  is  to  blame? — The  power  company. 

Does  this  retard  navigation  south  of  Keokuk  Dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Does  such  as  this  aid  navigation  or  obstruct  same  below  dam?— Obstructs. 

Have  you  noticed  the  gates  open?    If  so,  are  they  all  open  or  only  a  part,  and  for 
how  long  at  a  time? — Opened  and  closed  at  pleasure  of  the  company. 

Do  you  notice  some  being  opened,  then  closed  up,  only  in  the  day,  about  noon- 
time?— Yes;  closed  during  daytime. 

Do  you  know  why  this  is  done? — To  lock  up  water  for  power  company. 

State  in  your  opinion  what  you  think  should  be  done. — A  uniform  amount  of  water 
should  flow  through  dam  day  and  night. 

Does  it  hurt  navigation  below  the  dam  or  not? — Yes;  much. 

Is  it  or  not  bad  on  river  navigation,  and  will  it  not  stop  river  navigation  by  steamers 
below  dam  in  time  to  come,  in  your  best  judgment? — Yes. 
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How  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  same? — Let  same  amount  of  water  flow. 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  is  fully  advised  or  aware  of  these 
conditions  at  Washington? — No. 

In  your  best  judgment  is  the  Keokuk  Dam  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  river  navi- 
gation below  the  dam? — A  hindrance. 

If  said  dam  will  allow  a  regular  stream  of  water  (both  day  and  night)  through  same 
would  it  aid  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — It  would. 

Do  they  let  a  regular  stream  of  water  through  said  dam.  day  and  night  time? — No; 
they  do  not. 

Have  you  noticed  any  fluctuations  in  the  river  below  dam,  in  few  hours  time  or  not, 
about  6  to  8  blocks  below  said  dam,  in  the  city  limits  of  Keokuk,  Iowa;  state  what? — 
Yes;  boats  are  left  high  and  dry  in  an  hour's  time. 

Alf  McAdams. 

Witnesses: 
M.  Harrington. 
H.  C.  Mead. 


Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  29,  1916. 

\yhat  is  your  name? — J.  O.  Leighton. 

Your  occupation? — Fisherman. 

Your  residence?— Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  and  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  and  below  Keokuk  Dam  at  Keokuk,  Iowa?  —Yes. 

What  are  your  observations  as  to  the  rise  and  fall? — Same  will  rise  and  fall  in  one 
and  two  hours,  all  during  day. 

How  long  have  you  noticed  this? — A  long  time. 

Does  this  happen  often? — Yes;  and  much  in  past  25  days. 

What  is  the  cause? — Opening  and  closing  of  spillways. 

Who  is  to  blame? — The  Mississippi  Power  Co. 

Does  this  retard  navigation  south  of  Keokuk  Dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Does  such  as  this  aid  navigation,  or  obstruct  same  below  dam? — Obstruct. 

Have  you  noticed  the  gatesopen?  If  so,  are  they  aU  open,  or  only  a  part,  and  for  how 
long  at  a  time?— Open  and  close,  at  company's  option. 

Do  you  notice  some  being  opened,  then  closed  up,  only  in  the  day  about  noon- 
time?—Yes;  closed  down  in  day. 

Do  you  know  why  this  is  done? — To  back  up  water  for  power. 

State,  in  your  opinion,  what  you  think  should  be  done? — A  uniform  amount  of 
water  pass  through  both  day  and  night. 

Does  it  hurt  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Is  it  or  not  bad  on  river  navigation,  and  will  it  not  stop  river  navigation  by  steam- 
ers, below  dam,  in  time  to  come,  in  your  best  judgment? — Yes. 

How  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  same? — Let  same  amount  of  water  pass  through 
day  and  night.* 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  is  fully  advised  or  aware  of  these 
conditions  at  Washington? — No. 

In  your  best  judgment  is  the  Keokuk  Dam  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  river  navi- 
gation below  the  dam? — A  hindrance. 

If  said  dam  will  allow  a  regular  stream  of  water  (both  day  and  night  through  same) , 
would  it  aid  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Do  they  let  a  regular  stream  of  water  through  said  dam,  day  and  night  time? — No; 
they  do  not. 

Have  you  noticed  any  fluctuations  in  the  river  below  dam  in  few  hours  time  or  not, 
about  6  to  8  blocks  below  said  dam,  in  the  city  limits  of  Keokuk,  Iowa?  State  what.— 
Leaves  boat  high  and  dry  in  an  hour's  time  many  days. 

J.  O.  Leighton. 

Witnesses: 

T.  S.  Harrington. 
H.  C.  Mead. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  29t  1916. 

What  is  your  name? — M.  E.  Hollingsworth. 
Your  occupation? — Fisherman. 
Your  residence? — Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Are  you  acquainted  with,  and  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
at  and  below  Keokuk  Dam,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa?— Yes. 
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What  are  your  observations  as  to  the  rise  and  fall? — Same  will  rise  and  fall  in  1  and 
2  hours  all  during  day. 

How  long  have  you  noticed  this? — A  long  time. 

Does  this  happen  often? — Yes;  often  and  much  in  past  15  days. 

What  is  the  cause? — Opening  and  closing  of  spillways. 

Who  is  to  blame? — The  Mississippi  River  Co. 

Does  this  retard  navigation  soutn  of  Keokuk  Dam  or  not? — Yes.     % 

Does  such  as  this  aid  navigation,  or  obstruct  same  below  dam?— Obstruct. 

Have  you  noticed  the  gates  open,  if  so,  are  they  all  open  or  only  a  part  and  for  how 
long  at  a  time? — Open  and  close  at  company's  option. 

Do  you  notice  same  being  opened,  then  closed  up,  only  in  the  day  about  noon 
time? — Yes;  closed  during  day. 

Do  you  know  why  this  is  done? — To  back  up  water  for  power. 

State  in  your  opinion  what  you  think  should  be  done? — A  uniform  amount  of  water 
to  pass  through,  both  day  and.  night. 

Does  it  hurt  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Is  it  or  not  bad  on  river  navigation,  and  will  it  not  stop  river  navigation  by  steamers, 
below  dam,  in  time  to  com©  in  your  best  judgment?— -Yes. 

How  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  same? — Let  same  amount  of  water  pass  both  day 
and  night. 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  is  fully  advised  or  aware  of  these 
conditions  at  Washington? — No. 

In  your  best  judgment  is  the  Keokuk  Dam  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  river  naviga- 
tion Below  the  dam? — A  hindrance. 

If  said  dam  will  allow  a  regular  stream  of  water  (both  day  and  night  through  same), 
would  it  aid  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Do  they  let  a  regular  stream  of  water  through  said  dam,  day  and  night  time? — No; 
they  do  not. 

Have  you  noticed  any  fluctuations  in  the  river  below  dam  in  few  hours  time  or  not, 
about  6  to  8  blocks  below  said  dam,  in  the  city  limits  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  state  what? — 
Leaves  boats  high  and  dry  in  an  hour's  time,  many  days. 

N.   E.    HOLLINGSWORTH. 

Witness: 

T.  S.  Harrington. 
H.  C.  Mead. 


Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  29, 1916. 

What  is  your  name? — A.  T.  Larson. 

Your  occupation? — Boatman. 

Your  residence? — Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  and  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  and  below  Keokuk  Dam,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa? — Yes. 

What  are  your  observations  as  to  the  rise  and  fall? — Same  will  rise  and  fall  in  I  to  2 
hours,  all  during  day. 

How  long  have  you  noticed  this? — A  long  time. 

Does  this  happen  often? — Yes,  often;  and  much  in  past  15  days. 

What  is  the  cause? — Opening  and  closing  of  spillway. 

Who  is  to  blame? — The  power  company. 

Does  this  retard  navigation  south  of  Keokuk  Dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Does  such  as  this  aid  navigation,  or  obstruct  same  below  dam?— Obstructs. 

Have  you  noticed  the  gates  open;  if  so,  are  they  all  open  or  only  a  part  and  for  how 
long  at  a  time? — Open  and  close  at  company's  pleasure. 

Do  you  notice  some  being  opened ,  then  closed  up,  only  in  the  day  about  noon  time? — 
Yes;  closed  during  day. 

Do  you  know  why  this  is  done? — To  back  up  water  for  power. 

State  in  your  opinion  what  you  think  should  be  done. — A  uniform  amount  of  water 
to  pass  there,  botn  day  and  night. 

Does  it  hurt  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Is  it  or  not  bad  on  river  navigation,  and  will  it  not  stop  river  navigation  by  steamer?, 
below  dam,  in  time  to  come,  in  your  best  judgment? — Yes. 

How  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  same? — Let  same  amount  of  water  flow  both 
day  and  night. 

Do  you  tnink  the  United  States  Government  is  fully  advised  or  aware  of  these 
conditions  at  Washington? — No. 

In  your  best  judgment  is  the  Keokuk  Dam  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  river  naviga- 
tion below  the  dam? — A  hindrance. 
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If  aid  dam  will  allow  a  regular  stream  of  water  (both  day  and  night  through  same), 
would  it  aidnavigation  below  dam  or  not?— Yes. 

Do  they  let  a  regular  stream  of  water  through  said  dam,  day  and  night  time? — No; 
they  do  not. 

Have  you  noticed  any  fluctuations  in  the  river  below  dam,  in  few  hours  time  or 
not,  about  6  to  8  blocks  below  said  dam,  in  the  city  limits  of  Keokuk,  Iowa;  state 
what?— Boats  are  left  high  and  dry  in  an  hour's  time. 

A.  T.  Larson. 
Witness: 
T.  S.  Harrington. 
H.  G.  Mead. 


Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  £9, 1916. 

What  is  your  name? — Henry  McAdams. 

Your  occupation? — Fisherman. 

Your  residence? — Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  and  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  and  below  Keokuk  Dam,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa? — Yes. 

What  are  your  observations  as  to  the  rise  and  fall? — Same  will  rise  and  fall  every 
hour  or  so  during  day. 

How  long  have  you  noticed  this? — For  three  yean  and  longer. 

Does  this  happen  often? — Yes;  all  the  time,  to  date. 

What  is  the  cause? — Opening  and  closing  of  spillways. 

Who  is  to  blame? — The  water-power  company. 

Does  this  retard  navigation  south  of  Keokuk  Dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Does  such  as  this  aid  navigation,  or  obstruct  same  below  dam? — Obstruct. 

Have  you  noticed  the  gates  open;  if  so,  are  they  all  open,  or  only  a  part  and  for  how 
long  at  a  time? — Opened  and  closed  at  company  fb  notion. 

Do  you  notice  some  being  opened,  then  closed  up,  in  the  day  about  noontime? — 
Closed  during  daytime  and  opened  at  night. 

Do  you  know  why  this  is  done? — To  back  water  for  power. 

State  in  your  opinion  what  vou  think  should  be  done  ?— Same  amount  of  water  should 
flow  through  dam  day  and  night. 

Does  it  hurt  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Is  it  or  not  bad  on  river  navigation,  and  will  it  not  stop  river  navigation  by  steamers, 
below  dam,  in  time  to  come,  in  your  best  judgment? — Yes. 

How  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  same?— Let  same  amount  of  water  flow  all  time. 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  is  fully  advised  or  aware  of  these  con- 
ditions at  Washington?— No. 

In  your  best  judgment  is  the  Keokuk  Dam  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  river  navi- 
gation below  the  dam? — A  hindrance. 

If  said  dam  will  allow  a  regular  stream  of  water  (both  day  and  night  through  same), 
would  it  aid  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Do  they  let  a  regular  stream  of  water  through  said  dam,  day  and  night  time? — No; 
cut  same  off  during  day  and  let  out  at  night. 

Have  you  noticed  any  fluctuations  in  die  river  below  dam,  in  few  hours  time  or 
not,  about  6  to  8  blocks  below  said  dam,  in  the  city  limits  of  Keokuk,  Iowa;  state 
what?— Yes;  water  will  fall  and  let  boat  be  high  and  dry  on  bank  in  20  minutes. 

The  dam  water  in  lake  is  raised  daily  about  2  feet  higher,  each  day,  to  run  and 
make  the  power  at  night.  The  water  is  held  up  during  daytime  and  let  out  at  night 
through  the  turbines.  It  would  open  four  gates  and  keep  open  all  time  and  run  four 
turbines,  it  would  keep  a  uniform  stage  of  water  below  dam  all  the  time,  same  as 
above. 

H.  McAdams. 

Witnesses: 

T.  S.  Harrington. 
H.  C.  Mead. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  £9, 1916. 

What  is  your  name?— T.  E.  Corder. 

Your  occupation? — Fisherman. 

Your  residence? — Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  and  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  and  below  the  Keokuk  Dam  at  Keokuk,  Iowa? — Yes. 

What  are  your  observations  as  to  the  rise  and  fall? — When  gates  open  will  raise  in 
two  to  three  hours  and  fall  in  two  to  three  hours  all  day. 
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How  long  have  you  noticed  this? — Two  or  throe  months. 

Does  this  happen  often? — Yes;  daily  and  most  all  time. 

What  is  the  cause? — Opening  and  closing  of  spillways. 

Who  is  to  blame? — The  Power  Dam  Co. 

Does  this  retard  navigation  south  of  Keokuk  Dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Does  such  as  this  aid  navigation  or  obstruct  same  below  dam?— Obstructs. 

Have  you  noticed  the  gates  open;  if  so,  are  they  all  open  or  only  a  part  and  for  how 
long  at  a  time?— Open  and  shut  them  all  day;  after  10  p.  m.  have  an  extra  one  or  two. 

Do  you  notice  some  being  opened  then  closed  up  only  in  the  day  about  noon  time? — 
Closed  in  day  and  open  nights. 

Do  you  know  why  this  is  done? — To  make  the  power. 

State  in  your  opinion  what  you  think  should  be  done.— Certain  number  of  the  gates 
should  be  open  all  the  time. 

Does  it  hurt  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes;  it  does. 

Is  it  or  not  bad  on  river  navigation,  and  will  it  not  stop  river  navigation  by  steam- 
ers below  dam  in  time  to  come,  in  your  best  judment? — Yes. 

How  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  same? — Leave  gates  open  all  the  time. 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  is  fully  advised  or  aware  of  these 
conditions  at  Washington? — No. 

In  your  best  judgment  is  the  Keokuk  Dam  a  benefit  or  a  hindrance  to  river  naviga- 
tion below  the  dam? — A  hindrance. 

If  said  dam  will  allow  a  regular  stream  of  water  (both  day  and  night  through  same) 
would  it  aid  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — It  would. 

Do  they  let  a  regular  stream  of  water  through  said  dam  day  and  night  time? — No; 
they  do  not.    Close  up  in  day  and  open  gates  at  night. 

Have  you  noticed  any  fluctuations  in  the  river  below  dam  in  few  hours'  time  or  not, 
about  six  to  eight  blocks  below  said  dam,  in  the  city  limits  of  Keokuk,  Iowa?  State 
what. — Came  up  with  the  boat  and  in  an  hour  boat  nigh  and  dry. 

T.  E.  Corder. 

Witnesses: 

T.  S.  Harrington. 
H.  C.  Mead. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  August  *9,  1916. 

What  is  your  name? — James  H.  Hudelson. 

Your  occupation? — Fisherman. 

Your  residence? — Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  and  know  about  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  and  below  Keokuk  Dam,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa? — Yes. 

What  are  your  observations  as  to  the  rise  and  fall? — It  rises  and  falls  often  through 
the  daytime  on  account  of  the  spillways. 

How  long  have  you  noticed  this? — Long  time. 

Does  this  happen  often? — Yes,  great  deal,  especially  last  15  days. 

What  is  the  cause? — Opening  and  closing  of  spillways. 

Who  is  to  blame? — The  Power  Co.,  closing  spillways. 

Does  this  retard  navigation  south  of  Keokuk  Dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Does  such  as  this  aid  navigation,  or  obstruct  same  below  dam? — Obstructs. 

Have  you  noticed  the  gates  open*  if  so.  are  they  all  open,  or  only  a  part  and  for 
how  long  at  a  time? — Opened  at  nignt  and  closed  during  daytime. 

Do  you  notice  some  being  opened,  then  closed  up,  only  in  the  day  about  noon- 
time?— Yes,  in  early  morning  and  during  day,  noon  and  all.  x 

Do  you  know  why  this  is  done? — To  hold  back  the  water. 

State  in  your  opinion  what  you  think  should  be  done? — An  even  amount  of  water 
passing  through  all  time,  day  and  night. 

Does  it  hurt  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — It  does,  much. 

Is  it,  or  not,  bad  on  river  navigation,  and  will  it  not  stop  river  navigation  by  steam- 
ers, below  dam,  in  time  to  come,  in  your  best  judgment? — Yes. 

How  would  you  suggest  to  remedy  same? — Let  water  flow  both  day  and  night. 

Do  you  think  the  United  States  Government  is  fully  advised  or  aware  of  these 
conditions  at  Washington? — No. 

In  your  best  judgment  is  the  Keokuk  Dam  a  benefit,  or  a  hindrance  to  river  navi- 
gation below  the  dam?— A  great  hindrance. 

If  said  dam  will  allow  a  regular  stream  of  water  (both  day  and  night  through  same), 
would  it  aid  navigation  below  dam  or  not? — Yes. 

Do  they  let  a  regular  stream  of  water  through  said  dam,  day  and  night  time? — No, 
closed  much  during  day  to  hold  back. 
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Have  you  noticed  any  fluctuations  in  the  river  below  dam  in  few  hours  time  or  not, 
about  six  to  eight  blocks  below  said  dam,  in  the  city  limits  of  Keokuk,  Iowa?  State 
what.— Have  seen  boat  row  up  to  bank  and  be  high  and  dry  in  an  hour. 

J.  H.  Hudelson. 
Witness: 

T.  S.  Harrington. 
H.  C.  Mead. 

Mr.  Small.  Without  objection,  those  affidavits  will  be  handed  to 
the  stenographer  and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Mead,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question 
before  you  take  your  seat.  I  would  like  you  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee what  you  have  done  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  War  Department,  and  when  was  the  last  time  that  you  took 
any  action  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  By  and  through  letters;  quite  recently. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Are  those  letters  going  into  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Capt.  Streckfus  will  produce  some,  if  you  gentlemen 
want  them.     They  will  be  put  into  the  record.     We  have  copies. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  the  replies  I 

Mr.  Mead.  Some  of  them.  We  have  replies  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment; little  slips  of  paper,  many  only  stating  "Referred  to  So- 
and-so." 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOSEPH  STEECKFUS,  EEPEESENTING 
THE  STEECKFUS  STEAMBOAT  LINE  AND  THE  STEAMBOAT 
OWJTEES'  ASSOCIATION  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 

Mr.  Streckfus.  I  have  the  dates  here  on  which  our  steamers 
grounded  below  the  dam  above  Alton  for  year  1916.  The  first  one 
mentioned  is  our  steamer  Quincy,  which  grounded  on  August  22. 

Mr.  Small.  You  are  referring  to  1916  now? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

There  is  a  fluctuation  at  Keokuk  Dam,  from  noon  August  20,  to 
noon,  August  21,  of  1.4  feet.  On  the  next  day,  August  21,  at 
Quincy,  from  1  a.  m.,  to  August  22  at  1  a.  m.  the  water  fell  eight-tenths 
foot. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Foot  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Eight-tenths  foot;  yes,  sir. 

At  Hanibal,  down  the  river  60  miles  below  Keokuk  Dam,  from 
4  a.  m.  on  the  21st  to  2  p.  m.  on  the  22d  there  was  a  fall  of  0.6,  or 
half  a  foot. 

The  next  date  on  which  we  grounded  was  August  24.  We 
grounded  with  the  same  steamer,  the  Quincy,  From  6  p.  m.  on 
the  22d,  to  3  a.  m.  on  the  24th,  there  was  a  fall  of  1.6  feet.  At 
Quincy,  the  next  day,  the  23d.  from  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  10  o'clock 
p.  m.  on  the  24th,  there  was  a  tall  of  1  foot. 

At  Hannibal,  on  the  23d,  from  noon  to  midnight  on  the  24th, 
there  was  a  fall  of  0.9  foot. 

I  am  riving  these  figures  in  order  to  show  that  these  boats  were 
grounded  at  these  different  points,  and  so  to  connect  this  thing 
up.  And  from  10  p.  m.  to  2  a.  m.  on  the  30th  there  was  a  fall  oi 
0.4  foot.      . 

We  grounded  again  on  September  3.  From  noon  on  September 
2,  to  noon  on  September  3,  there  was  a  fall  of  1  foot.     From  10 
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p.  m.  on  September  8  to  3  a.  m.  on  September  9,  there  was  a  fall 
of  1.3  feet.    Those  are  the  dates  on  whicn  the  Quincy  was  grounded. 

I  shall  now  take  up  the  St.  Paul.  On  the  steamer  St.  Paul  we  first 
had  trouble  on  July  20,  but  I  have  not  the  blue  print  showing  that. 
The  next  was  August  9.  From  10  a.  m.  on  August  8  to  midnight 
there  was  a  fall  of  1  foot.  On  August  19  we  grounded  again.  From 
3  p.  m.  on  August  18  to  2  a.  m.  on  August  19  there  was  a  fall  of  0.7. 
On  August  29  we  again  had  trouble.  The  fluctuation  at  Keokuk 
from  3  a.  m.,  August  29,  to  6  a.  m.,  fall  was  0.6;  that  is,  there  was  a 
fall  of  one-half  a  foot. 

That  completes  the  data  for  the  St.  Paul.  The  next  boat  is  the 
Dubuque.  The  first  grounding  was  on  August  24.  From  6  p.  m.  on 
the  22d  to  3  a.  m.  on  the  24th  there  was  a  fall  of  1 .62.  The  next  was 
on  September  4.  From  noon  on  September  2  to  noon  on  September 
3  the  fall  was  1  foot.  I  have  gotten  my  statistics  from  plans  drawn 
by  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.,  given  to  us,  showing  the  fluctu- 
ations each  day. 

Mr.  Booheb.  Before  you  leavq  this  question  of  grounding,  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question.  During  what  months  is  the  low-water  period 
on  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Usually  in  August. 

Mr.  Booheb.  Is  that  the  time  that  you  ground  most  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booheb.  If  some  arrangement  were  made  to  take  care  of  this 
through  the  low-water  perioa  there  would  not  be  much  harm  to 
navigation  in  the  other  months  of  the  year,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Booheb.  Now,  tell  the  committee  at  what  dates  you  would 
begin  and  end  this  change  in  the  use  of  the  water  there. 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  I  should  judge  from  the  stage  of  the  water  at 
Keokuk  it  would  be  6  feet 

Mr.  Booheb  (interposing) .  What  month  would  you  begin  in  and  how 
long  a  time  would  it  take  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Well,  if  the  river  goes  down  to  6  feet  and  there  is 
no  rain,  we  have  to  have  a  flow  of  water  there. 

Mr.  Booheb.  Then  you  have  to  have  an  equal  flow  <rf  water  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  another  thing  in  that  connec- 
tion. The  fluctuation  of  the  water  in  the  river  is  causing  sedimen- 
tation, and  is  filling  up  the  river.  . 

Mr.  Booheb.  I  understand  that  that  could  be  fixed  by  letting  the 
water  in  during  the  dry  season  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  help.  It  would  have  to  start 
15  or  16  days  before. 

Mr.  Humphbey.  Would  there  not  be  some  fluctuation  in  the  stage 
of  the  water  whether  there  was  an  artificial  structure  in  the  river  or 
not  ?  Is  not  that  the  season  of  the  year  when  these  heavy  rains  axe 
frequent  in  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Valley? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  No,  sir.  There  is  very  little  rain  during  that  time. 
The  rain  comes  in  about  eight  days — all  the  rain. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Of  course,  I  know  the  river  does  fluctuate  a  great 
deal  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Yes.  That  fluctuation  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
blue  prints  which  I  have  and  show  you  and  offer.  It  will  fall  a  foot 
and  a  half  and  the  next  day  come  back  again.     However,  the  natural 
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fall  is  such  that  it  keeps  on  going  until  the  rains  come.     This  that  I 
am  referring  to  is  a  daily  fluctuation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Does  that  fluctuation  show  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  company  impounding  the  water  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea  I  have,  at  least.  For 
instance,  speaking  of  this  matter  of  fluctuation  at  Keokuk,  the 
records  show,  by  their  own  blue  prints,  that  it  amounts  to  one-half 
that  at  Quincy.  In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  foot  of  fluctuation  at 
Keokuk,  it  would  amount  to  approximately  six  inches  at  Quincy. 
That  is  a  great  deal  of  fluctuation. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  Alton  north  or  south  of  Quincy  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  South,  200  miles. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  said  in  connection  with  this.  The  level 
of  the  pool  at  the  Keokuk  Dam  was  kept  at  a  certain  figure  above 
that  of  Memphis.  It  stayed  that  way  and  was  stationary  from  July 
22,  when  this  blue  print  was  started,  until  July  30.  From  July  30  to 
August  20  they  started  storing  water  until  it  reached  its  crest,  on  the 
22d,  of  1  foot.  In  other  words,  they  stored  that  much  water  while 
the  natural  river  was  falling.  In  other  words,  if  they  had  let  through 
the  same  amount  of  water  that  came  into  pond  there  would  not  have 
been  any  increase  in  the  level.  Instead  of  that  there  was  a  storage 
of  water,  and  tie  water  came  into  the  lake.  This  when  river  falling 
fast  and  at  about  lowest. 

Mr.  Booheb.  How  long  a  period  did  that  cover? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Twenty-two  days;  our  trouble  started  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  After  it  once  ran  level,  then  that  would  not  make 
any  difference,  would  it;  it  would  not  fluctuate  after  that? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  The  river  could  be  kept  at  that  same  stage,  and 
we  would  have  that  water  coming  down  the  river  during  all  that 
period.  Instead  there  was  a  storage  above  the  dam  at  the  time 
when  we  needed  it  most. 

Mr.  Humphrey .  As  I  understand  you,  during  that  month  or  so 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  storing  of  this  water? 

Mr.  SraECKFUs.  Yes,  sir;  from  July  30  to  August  20,  1916. 
There  is  an  extreme  fluctuation  on  many  days  of  1.4  teet  or  1.6  feet. 
In  other  words,  the  river  would  fall  that  much  in  that  short  time. 
We  complained  to  the  Keokuk  Power  people  on  that  trip.  We  got 
a  wire  from  our  captain  of  the  trouble  that  they  were  having  on 
August  26.  They  told  us  to  take  it  up  with  Maj.  Hoffman,  at  Rock 
Island.  We  did.  We  also  took  it  up  with  Mr.  Kellogg,  manager  of 
the  Keokuk  Power  Co.  Our  reply  from  Maj.  Hoffman  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  records  showed  that  there  was  no  material  fluctuation 
whatever.  At  the  same  time,  Maj.  Meigs,  of  the  United  States 
Engineer  Department,  at  Keokuk,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  that  is, 
that  there  was  no  material  fluctuation,  according  to  their  records. 
I  ask  to  put  into  the  record  their  gauge  readings,  which  will  show  a 
number  of  cases  of  1.3  to  1.6  feet  of  fluctuation  in  the  period  I  have 
mentioned.  In  other  words  there  was  a  fluctuation  by  .their  own 
records  that  they  never  seemed  to  notice. ' 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  Government  records  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Who  does  the  reading  ? 
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Mr.  Streckfus.  I  got  my  records  from  the  Keokuk  Power  Co. 
They  made  this  blue  print  for  us. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  time  prior  to  this  last  month  of  August  did  you 
have  trouble  there  ?  What  trouble  did  you  have  outside  of  the  month 
of  August  ? 

Mr,  Streckfus.  That  is  the  main  complaint  we  have  made 
about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  have  trouble  last  year? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  We  had  trouble.  When  we  see  the  engineers, 
or  talk  to  them  about  it,  they  give  us  the  same  old  answer,  that  there 
are  no  material  fluctuations,  but  when  the  readings  came  in  on  the 
Keokuk  Bridge  for  the  22d  of  August  they  showed  3.6  according  to 
the  weather  reports.  On  the  very  next  day,  August  24,  they  showed 
2.6,  a  fall  of  1  foot. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Government 
engineers  told  you  there  was  no  material  fluctuations  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  you  say  the  company  voluntarily  furnished 
you  a  blue  print 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Covering  this  particular  period  in  which  they  said 
there  was  no  fluctuation,  showing  this  fluctuation  which  you  refer  to; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  gone  back  with  letters  showing 
that  there  was  a  fluctuation  at  those  times.  We  have  sent  letters 
to  Maj.  Hoffman  and  Maj.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  And  you  say  this  company  voluntarily  furnished 
you  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  information  besides  this  to  show  that 
the  water  was  withheld  or  stored  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir.  Maj.  Meigs's  report  shows  that  there 
was  a  storage  of  water  during  those  days.  Then  we  have  the  readings 
from  the  Quincy  Bridge  ana  other  data. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  will  be  put  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  You  attribute  these  fluctuations  in  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  river  below  the  dam  to  the  operation  of  the  dam? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  To  what  particularly  do  you  attribute  it  ?  •  I  believe 
they  used  the  water  in  the  daytime  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes.  They  have  to  have  this  volume  of  water  to 
generate  power.  At  nighttime,  when  they  are  not  using  the  water, 
they  can  store  the  water  back.  The  lake  does  not  show  this  fluctua- 
tion during  the  nighttime.  There  is  a  big  lake  up  the  river,  and  that 
is  the  reason,  I  figured,  that  the  engineers  have  not  noticed  that 
storage.  In  the  daytime,  when  they  use  the  power,  they  let  through, 
an  extra  amount  of  water.  That  causes  a  rise  during  the  day.  At 
night  it  is  just  the  other  way.  The  water  goes  through  duriug  the 
the  day.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  high,  excessive  period  of  water 
coming  down,  and  then  there  is  a  low  period  of  water. 

Mr.  Small.  And  this  difference  in  the  use  of  the  water  for  generat- 
ing power  causes  these  fluctuations,  you  think  ? 
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Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes.  sir;  by  the  Power  Co. 

Mr.  Small.  And  sucn  use  of  water  causes  these  fluctuations  in  the 
low-water  stage  of  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  It  fluctuates  at  the  high-water  stage  just  the  same, 
but  it  does  not  hurt  the  steamboats. 

Mr.  Small.  I  am  referring  to  the  fluctuation  which  impairs  the 
navigability  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Streckfus.  That  is  just  in  the  low-water  period. 

Mr.  Small.  Taking  an  average  year,  during  what  period  is  the 
river  so  low  that  the  operation  of  tne  dam  causes  these  fluctuations 
which  impair  navigation  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  depends  on  the  local  con- 
ditions. Sometimes  the  low-water  period  will  be  in  July  and  at 
other  times  it  will  be  in  August. 

Mr.  Small.  About  how  long  each  summer  does  it  continue  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  I  do  not  think  it  lasts  over  30  days. 

Mr.  Small.  About  30  days  each  year  the  impounding  of  their 
portion  of  the  water — that  is,  the  amount  of  water  which  they  con- 
sume— causes  fluctuations  in  the  use  of  it  that  impair  navigation  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  What  remedy,  in  your  opinion,  Capt.  Streckfus,  is 
there  for  this  condition  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  If  they  would  keep  the  normal  amount  of  flow,  I 
think  that  would  do  it.  If  they  would  just  keep  the  same  amount 
going  through  every  hour  and  at  all  times  in  the  day  and  night,  the 
same  amount  that  comes  to  the  dam,  and  let  it  out  the  same  every 
dav  and  night 

Mr.  Booher  (interposing).  That  is  all,  according  to  your  idea, 
that  is  necessary  during  that  period  » 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir 

Mr  Small  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  that  would  impair  the 
usefulness  of  the  water  plant  or  the  power  plant  to  the  power  corn- 
pan  v  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  Then,  about  30  days  each  summer,  varying  somewhat, 
the  operation  of  the  power  plant,  in  the  use  of  the  water  above, 
becomes  material  with  reference  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  low  period  of  water  the 
boats  draw  3$  or  4  feet.  In  practically  all  these  crossings  they  get 
down  to  4  feet  of  water  before  they  start  cutting  out.  Then  there 
may  be  a  sudden  fluctuation,  such  as  a  dropping  of  1  foot.  That 
may  mean  at  Quincy  6  inches.  It  will  leave  only  6  inches  to  go 
over,  and  that  isjust  what  we  lack. 

Mr  Booher  When  you  speak  of  fluctuations,  it  is  below  the  dam 
that  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir;  below  the  dam. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  United  States  engineers 
confine  it  to  above  the  dam  f 

Mr.  Streckfus.  I  will  tell  you  my  idea  of  the  matter.  Whenever 
we  go  to  the  Government  end  of  it  we  are  referred  to  the  power  com- 
pany. When  we  go  to  the  Government  to  get  records,  we  find  that 
their  only  method  of  keeping  track  of  these  things  is  a  dial  such  as 
I  have  here.     That  shows  very  little  fluctuation.     You  can  compare 
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this  with  the  power  company's  data  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  not 
worth  anything.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  mistake  of  1  foot  made  by 
the  Government  engineers;  that  is,  the  Government  engineers  found 
a  mistake  of  1  foot.  In  other  words,  it  is  recorded  as  2.8  feet,  in  ink, 
according  to  the  diagram,  when  it  should  be  3.8.  The  records  that 
they  have  there  are  not  worth  anything,  and  the  Government  can 
not  find  anything  from  them. 

Mr.  Tee  ad  way.  In  what  way  have  the  Government  engineers 
referred  you  to  the  power  company? 

Mr.  Streokfus.  In  writing.  I  have  letters.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Maj.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  asked  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  for  certain  information  which  should  be  published, 
and  in  order  to  secure  it  they  have  referred  you  to  a  private  corpora- 
tion as  the  authority  on  which  they  would  rely  for  information  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  ies,  sir.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Maj.  Meigs 
dated  September  7,  1916. 

Mr.  Treadway.  That  is,  last  year? 

Mr.  Streokfus.  Yes,  sir;  Maj.  Meigs  says: 

You  can  readily  see  that  if  the  daily  amount  of  water  was  not  passed  the  level  of 
Lake  Keokuk  would  rise.  This  record  of  lake  level  is  also  kept  by  us.  but  much  more 
minutely  by  the  Water  Power  Co.,  who  have  more  delicate  gauges  than  we. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Who  writes  that,  did  you  say  ? 
Mr.  Streckfus.  Maj.  Meigs. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Does  he  suggest  further  on  to  consult  the  power 
company  to  secure  the  information  you  want? 
Mr.  Streckfus.  Right  here  (reading) : 

In  regard  to  the  party  in  charge  of  regulating  the  flow  of  water,  his  name  is  Mr. 
Bolster,  and  he  is  especially  retained  to  see  that  this  water  is  carefully  regulated. 
He  is  a  special  man.  He  gets  his  information  as  to  the  stare  of  water  above  and 
below  the  dam  from  automatic  gauges  and  frequently  they  call  our  men  at  the  lock 
and  get  their  readings  for  comparison. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Who  is  Mr.  Bolster  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  He  is  an  employee  of  the  power  company.  [Re- 
sumes reading.] 

As  to  getting  copies  of  their  gauge  readings,  I  think  the  best  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  come  here  and  look  at  their  records  yourself.  If  you  wish,  I  will 
go  with  you  and  lend  you  such  assistance  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Since  that  is  from  Maj.  Meigs  it  would  be  fair  to 
construe  from  that  letter  that  the  Government  official  says  that  they 
do  not  do  the  gauge  work  as  accurately  as  the  power  company  does? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Well,  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  on  what  basis 
or  on  what  information  the  engineers  have  told  you  that  there  was  no 
perceptible  variation  in  the  flow  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Only  that  when  we  went  there  to  ask  him  to  tell 
us  about  this  thing,  he  said,  "  That  is  a  surprise  to  me." 

Mr.  Treadway.  Did  you  show  him  this  blue  print? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  I  told  him  about  the  blue  print  the  day  I  got  it. 
I  said,  "  Did  you  know  there  was  a  fluctuation  of  2  feet  to  2.10  on 
September  9?"  And  he  said  "No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that."  And  you  see  by  his  letter  where  he  said  there  was  no  storage 
of  water  during  the  past  three  weeks,  and  he  evidently  had  no  record, 
because  there  was  a  shortage  of  practically  10  or  11  inches. 
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Mr.  Treaoway.  Did  you  consider  it  was  within  the  province  of 
the  engineers  to  have  that  information? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  I  figured  they  would  be  the  ones  in  charge  and 
especially  after  we  wrote  them  and  told  them  about  the  impounding 
of  water. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  would  the  Government  keep  the  engineer  there 
all  the  time  for  if  it  was  not  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Treadway.  Evidently  to  consult  with  the  power  people  as 
near  as  we  can  make  out  from  this  testimony. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  aiding  navigation. 

Mr.  Small.  As  I  understand  your  statement  it  has  a  twofold  pur- 
port—that water  is  stored  above  the  dam  during  the  dry  water  season 
and,  second,  that  in  the  use  of  the  water  for  generating  power  they 
use  it  irregularly  during  each  period  of  24  hours,  so  that  more  water 
comes  down  during  a  part  of  tne  day  than  at  others? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Small.  And  that  causes  these  "  waves,"  as  you  have  described 
them,  followed  by  no  water  coming  over  or  through  the  dam. 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  Making  low -water  stages  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  Were  you  familiar  with  this  river  below  the  dam  prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  on  the  river  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Mr.  Small.  To  what  extent  was  the  stage  of  the  river  between 
Keokuk  and  Alton  impaired  during  the  dry  season  prior  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  dam? 

Mr.  Stbeckfus.  Well,  we  would  not  have  had  trouble,  the  way 
I  gauge  it  by  this  data.  All  our  trouble  was  below  Keokuk.  There 
was  no  trouble  whatever  from  Keokuk  to  St.  Paul,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Our  boats  after  passing  Keokuk  would  never  have  to  ring  a 
slow  bell;  and  Col.  Durham,  at  Rock  Island,  was  on  our  boat  when 
we  had  this  trouble  coming  down  the  Mississippi,  and  he  remarked 
himself  "how  fine  this  boat  runs"  from  Davenport  to  Burlington, 
without  ringing  a  slow  bell,  when  this  river  used  to  be  bad ;  and  when 
we  got  below  Keokuk  we  grounded,  when  he  was  on  the  boat,  and  we 
came  into  St.  Louis  14  hours  late. 

Mr.  Small.  Was  the  section  of  the  river  below  Keokuk  difficult 
during  very  dry  period  prior  to  the  construction  of  this  dam  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir ;  as  much  as  above.  There  was  one  year, 
1910,  when  the  river  all  along  was  difficult,  before  the  dam. 

Mr.  Small.  Then,  whatever  difficulty  there  was  in  navigating  the 
river,  that  was  the  same  above  Keokuk  as  below  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  You  sav  there  is  substantially  no  difficulty  above  Keo- 
kuk, but  all  the  difficulty  is  below  ? 
Mr.  Streckfus*  Yes,  sir;  absolutely. 

Mr.  Small.  Is  that  difficulty  in  navigation  during  the  dry  period 
caused  by  the  operation  of  this  dam  ? 
Mr.  Streckfus.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  Capt.  Day  as  to  his 
being  an  expert  captain,  or  old-timer  ? 
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Mr.  Streckfus.  We  consider  him  the  best  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  we  were  on  the  boat  we  were  grounded,  as  I 
now  remember,  17  hours  before  we  got  to  St.  Louis,  and  we  were 
grounded  three  or  four  times.  That  was  in  the  month  of  August, 
1916. 

Mr.  Streckfus.  That  was  all  below  Keokuk  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  all  below  Keokuk,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Streckfus.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  above,  except  on  one 
occasion,  and  that  was  only  a  minor  trouble  at  one  place,  causing  a 
delay  of  about  one  and  a  half  hours.  Outside  of  that,  we  have  had 
no  trouble. 

Mr.  Small.  You  speak  of  the  operation  of  the  dam  as  causing  the 
fluctuation  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  below  Keokuk.  Has  any 
other  condition  affected  the  river  excepting  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Only  from  filling  in.  I  will  give  you  the  descrip- 
tion given  to  me  by  Capt.  Richtman,  not  in  our  employ.  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  river.  He  had  not  been  over  it  for  a  year 
below  Keokuk  Dam.  He  said,  "  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it. 
It  looks  like  it  has  been  overrun  by  the  flood,  and  has  no  particularly 
defined  channel."  He  would  not  undertake  to  run  the  boat,  but 
he  had  another  pilot  run  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Small.  That  deposit  of  sedimentation  causes  bar£? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  They  fill  up  or  do  not  cut  out,  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Small.  Does  that  sedimentation  come  through  or  over  the 
dam,  or  is  it  caused  by  this  irregularity  of  water  flow? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  I  think  it  is  the  irregular  flow,  which  does  not 
carry  it  on  through.  The  Government  has  put  up  dams  at  different 
places  to  confine  the  river  at  those  points,  and  that  is  supposed  to  do 
the  scouring  and  cutting  the  channels,  but  below  there  the  volume  of 
water  did  not  seem  to  be  enough  to  carry  that  through.  We  had 
trouble  with  Upper  Bloodsue  and  Fox  Island  crossing  all  during 
July  and  August  and  September,  1916.  The  Government  engineers 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  cut  out 
or  find  its  own  way. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  1  noticed  in  these  petitions  filed  by  Mr.  Frear  that 
you  complain  of  the  lighthouse.  How  does  that  affect  the  running  of 
the  boats? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  The  lighthouse  system  is  up  above  also,  and  we 
have  the  same  trouble  all  the  way  through  to  St.  Paul 

Mr.  Kennedy  (interrupting).  I  mean,  are  not  part  of  your  troubles, 
according  to  this  petition,  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  channel  lights  are  not  changed  properly? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  It  is  not  on  these  places  we  grounded.  It  bothered 
us  right  from  the  start  when  it  commenced  getting  flat.  Our  pilots 
knew  about  this  being  flat,  and  we  reported  it  to  Maj.  Hoffman  and 
Maj.  Meigs,  and  his  answer  was  "  They  will  scour  out."  We  asked 
him  to  put  a  dredge  in  there,  because  they  were  getting  flat,  and  his 
reply  was,  "  They  will  scour  out."  So,  there  was  no  question  about 
lights  or  any  apparatus  like  that  going  through  those  particular 
places. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  that  in  the  particular  reach  of  the  river  that  Mr. 
Richards  has  charge  of  ? 

Mr.  Streckfus.  Part  of  it — about  half  and  half.  Maj.  Meigs  has 
charge  from  Bloodsue,  Lone  Tree,  and  Whitney  crossings,  and  Mr. 
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Richards  has  charge  of  the  reach  from  Taylors,  Eagle  Island,  and 
Slimm  Island. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Maj.  Hoffman  is  a  Rock  Island  engineer? 

Mr.  Steeckfus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mead.  We  want  to  offer  these  logs,  letters,  blue  print,  and 
other  data  so  as  to  get  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  put  them  in  the  record  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Streck- 
fus's  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  H.  POLLABD,  CITY  ATTORNEY,  FOBT  MADISON, 

IOWA. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  Mr.  Pollard,  from  Fort  Madison.  He  is  the  city  attorney 
there. 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  want  to  explain  my  reasons  for  being  here  before  I 
attempt  to  make  any  statement.  I  did  not  know  the  nature  of  this 
hearing,  and  I  did  not  hear  anything  about  it  until  Saturday  evening. 
I  sent  a  telegram  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  proposed  hearing, 
because  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  sewage  situation  at  Fort 
Madison,  stating  that  Fort  Madison  had  a  claim  in  the  matter,  which 
had  been  estimated  by  disinterested  engineers  at  about  $90,000.  The 
power  company  refused  to  settle  on  a  legal  technicality  and  offered 
$15,000  as  settlement.  I  requested  advice  from  Mr.  Rainey  as  to 
whether  the  city  of  Fort  Madison  should  be  represented  at  this  hear- 
ing, and  he  said  they  should  be  represented.  This  is  not  directly 
connected  with  the  matter  of  navigation,  but  it  is  directly  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  height  of  the  dam.  If  you  desire  to  bear 
with  me  some  10  minutes,  I  promise  I  will  not  take  more  than  that 
time.  If  you  can  not  spare  me  that  time  I  will  be  willing  to  waive  in 
favor  of  tne  power  company. 

The  situation  briefly  is  this:  Fort  Madison  is  situated  some  20 
miles  above  Keokuk,  where  the  dam  is  maintained.  The  river  level 
was  raised,  and  the  sewers  which  dumped  into  the  river  at  a  level  of 
12  feet  above  low  water  naturally  went  too  far  below.  Mr.  Cooper, 
I  am  informed  by  various  witnesses — I  verified  this  by  at  least  a 
dozen  witnesses  before  I  make  the  statement — stated  that  an  inter- 
cepting sewer  should  be  put  in,  meeting  all  our  sewers  coming  toward 
the  river,  taking  care  of  the  water  and  dumping  it  in  one  general 
dumping  place  by  means  of  this  intercepting  sewer,  thereby  impliedly 
at  least  admitting  the  moral  liability  of  the  power  company  to  take 
care  of  the  health  and  lives  of  the  members  oi  the  community  at  Fort 
Madison.  I  am  not  claiming  that  this  was  stated  in  a  form  which 
could  be  accepted.  The  statement  was  merely  made  through  the 
papers  and  otherwise  before  the  decision  was  made  that  that  would 
not  be  necessary.  They  changed  the  sewers  from  a  height  of  12  to  16 
feet  by  flattening  out  the  surface  to  a  certain  extent  and  consequently 
left  it  there. 

What  I  have  stated  so  far  concerns  only  the  upper  third  of  the 
town.  The  western  or  lower  two-thirds  of  the  town  is  flat  surface 
largely.  The  upper  part  has  a  very  heavy  fall.  The  raising  of  this 
water  level  has  made  for  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  town  a  dumping 
station  necessary,  which  is  admitted  both  by  the  power  company  in 
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their  conversations  with  us  and  stated  by  our  own  engineers.  We 
only  have  one  or  two  sewers  in  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  town, 
which  is  less  sparsely  inhabited,  where  the  factories  are  located  and 
where  the  entire  development  of  the  town  has  taken  place.  They 
claim  no  liability  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  there  which 
the  city  owns  which  could  be  damaged,  although,  as  I  said,  they  do 
not  seem  to  deny  the  moral  liability,  because  the  cost  to  the  city  is 
the  same. 

You  may  ask  why  we  are  appearing  before  the  committee  instead  of 
seeking  redress  through  a  lawsuit.  I  can  find  no  authority  and 
various  other  lawyers  in  Fort  Madison  have  looked  it  up  and  can 
find  no  authority  on  that  point.  I  am  almost  certain  the  power  com- 
panies have  no  authority  to  the  contrary,  because  I  have  gone  over 
the  question  with  them,  and  the  only  things  they  have  cited  nave  been 
very  collateral  and  not  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  form,  because  you  realize  the  difficulty  of  city  litigation.  There 
is  the  trouble  of  different  views  of  the  councilmen  and  others,  and  I 
thought  it  might  possibly  be  remedied  to  suggest  this  matter  to  the 
committee  which  is  meeting  here  and  consequently  me  (my)  tele- 
grams. 

The  question  has  been  gone  into  in  regard  to  the  height  of  the 
dam  the  Mississippi  Power  Co.  has  maintained.  These  facts  are  self- 
evident:  Low  water  is  484  feet.  The  power  company  has  the  priv- 
ilege from  Congress  of  maintaining  a  crest  dam  at  30  to  35  feet;  35 
plus  484  is  519.  "Later  on  under  the  act  you  will  notice  where  it  gives 
the  engineer  authority  in  regard  to  the  impounding  of  water.  But 
is  it  not  a  very  obvious  presumption  that  the  power  of  these  War  De- 
partment engineers  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  regulation  of  the 
water  within  that  height,  to  wit,  5l9  feet?  The  power  company  has 
built  a  dam — this  will  not  be  denied — at  514  feet,  which  is  a  height 
of  30  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Five  hundred  and  fourteen  what? 

Mr.  Policed.  Six  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  low-water  mark. 
They  built  this  dam  with  the  solid  masonry  work  which  would  nat- 
urally form  a  weir  dam  at  514  feet.  On  top  of  that  they  put  a 
superstructure  in  the  shape  of  arches.  By  means  of  regulation  of 
these  sluice  gates  they  have  maintained  a  crest  of  water  there  in  the 
last  year  or  two  of  between  523  and  524  and  a  fraction.  This  is 
merely  an  infringement  upon  the  powers  granted  them  by  Congress, 
it  seems  to  me.  In  a  weir  dam  tne  crest  of  the  dam,  as  defined  by 
engineers,  without  any  dispute,  I  am  informed,  is  the  height  of  the 
masonry  work.  In  the  case  of  a  sluice  dam  or  orifice  dam,  where  they 
do  not  let  the  water  go  over  the  top,  but  let  it  go  through  passageways 
in  the  dam  itself,  we  have  various  views  which  have  been  given 
the  city.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  of  the  engineers  is  that 
the  height  or  crest  of  the  dam  in  that  case  is  the  actual  crest  of  the 
water.  If  that  view  be  the  correct  one  they  have  no  authority  what- 
soever to  grant  them  a  single  inch  over  519. 

Mr.  Frear.  Five  hundred  and  nineteen  is  how  many  feet? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Five  hundred  and  nineteen  is  80  feet. 

With  this  in  view,  and  not  caring  to  go  into  a  damage  suft  in 
which  there  was  a  very  serious  question  of  the  city  recovering 
through  the  injunction  suit,  we  calculated  how  high  water  had  been 
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maintained  in  the  dam  in  the  preparation  for  this  suit.  We  em- 
ployed, at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the' attorneys  for  the  powoi^com- 
pany,  some  engineers.  When  they  made  their  offer  we  said  it  was  not 
enough,  and  they  said,  "  How  do  vou  know?  "  They  even  mentioned 
the  engineers  we  employed.  Tney  came  down  from  our  $85,000 
estimate  to  $15,000.  They  said,  "  We  have  made  our  offer ;  the  offer 
stands  goodj  but  that  is  all  we  can  do  for  you."  We  presented  this 
proposition  of  the  dam  to  Burns  &  McDonnell,  consulting  engineers, 
of  Kansas  City,  who  are  very  well  known,  and  asked  them  to  tear 
it  to  pieces,  if  tnere  was  any  way  the  power  company  could  get  out, 
giving  a  second  theory  as  to  what  is  the  "  crest  of  the  dam."  They 
replied  in  these  words  [reading]  : 

We  will  say,  first,  that  there  is  apparently  considerable  difference  in  opinion 
among  engineers  as  to  what  constitutes  the  crest  of  a  dam  of  the  type  of  the 
one  under  consideration.  It  would  seem  from  the  reading  of  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Cooper  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  what  he  had  in  mind  at  that 
time  as  the  crest  of  the  dam  was  the  high-water  level  of  the  pool  above  the  dam. 
It  would  also  seem  from  the  reply  to  that  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
that  the  same  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  engineer. 

However,  the  controversy  that  has  since  arisen  makes  it  necessary  that  a 
more  definite  idea  be  fixed  as  to  just  what  is  meant  by  the  crest.  It  occurs 
to  us  that  this  can  be  determined  by  the  following  analysis.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  had  the  right  to  construct  the 
dam  whose  crest  would  be  35  feet  above  low  water,  making  its  elevation 
519.65. 

Now,  had  the  company  elected  to  build  a  dam  of  the  ordinary  straight-crest 
type,  having  a  top  elevation  of  519.65,  we  presume  there  never  would  have  been 
any  question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  dam  came  within  the  authority 
granted  by  Congress.  We  find  by  computation  that  the  minimum  flow  of  the 
river,  viz,  20,000  cubic  feet,  flowing  over  a  straight-crested  dam  4,700  feet  in 
length,  would  maintain  a  level  of  the  pool  above  the  dam  at  1.2  feet  above  the 
crest  of  the  dam,  which  would  indicate  that  the  ordinary  minimum  flow  of 
the  river  would  permit  the  company  to  maintain  a  water  level  of  elevation 
420.85.  We  also  find  by  computation  that  the  maximum  flow  of  the  river,  viz, 
260,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  when  passing  over  the  same  hypothetical  dam 
would  maintain  a  level  of  the  upper  pool  of  6$  feet  above  the  crest  of  the 
dam,  making  its  elevation  at  time  of  maximum  flood  flow  426.15. 

Now,  if  this  same  line  of  analysis  be  applied  to  other  stages  of  the  river 
than  maximum  and  minimum,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  permissible  level  of  the 
upper  pool  can  be  fixed  by  computation  for  any  particular  volume  of  water 
flowing  at  any  particular  time.  If  this  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  grant  of  Congress — and  we  believe  that  it  is — we  could  take  the 
record  of  the  flow  of  the  river  for  any  particular  period,  say  during  the  last 
year,  and  compute  the  permissible  height  of  the  level  above  the  dam  for  each 
day  daring  the  period.  Such  a  computation  would  show  the  number  of  days 
during  which  the  company  has  exceeded  its  rights  in  this  regard.  We  have  no 
record  of  the  daily  flow  of  the  river,  but  we  presume  this  information  is  avail- 
able to  you  so  that  you  can  send  us  all  of  this  data  if  desirable  to  extend  the 
computations  as  above  suggested. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  would  be  the  most  logical  method  of  defining  what 
is  meant  by  the  crest  of  the  dam,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  testimony  along 
this  line  can  be  successfully  attacked.  The  fact  is  that  the  type  of  dam  actually 
constructed  for  this  company  virtually  has  a  variable  crest  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  operators  within  certain  limits.  We  would  suggest  that  a  table  be  pre- 
pared showing  the  daily  results  covering  the  last  year  or  covering  the  full 
period  for  which  the  records  can  be  obtained  for  this  purpose.  If  you  think 
best  to  have  such  a  comparative  table  prepared,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we 
have  the  daily  flow  of  the  river  and  the  daily  record  of  the  level  of  the  water 
above  the  dam  for  the  same  period.  We  do  not  know  just  how  this  will  work 
out  but  it  is  our  surmise  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  level  is  pretty 
generally  higher  than  permitted  by  the  authority  of  Congress  for  quite  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  and  perhaps  is  a  little  lower  than  might  be  permitted  during 
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the  occasional  days  of  maximum  flood.  We  do  not  feel  certain  that  Mr.  Ever- 
inghamV  contention  that  the  crest  of  the  dam  can  be  construed  to  mean  the 
same  aft  the  high  water  level  above  the  dam  is  correct  even  though  the  refer- 
ence first  above  cited  in  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  War 
Department  might  indicate  that  these  gentlemen  had  such  a  definition  in  mind. 

These  data,  gentlemen,  were  procured,  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment here  by  means  of  one  of  the  Senators,  and  the  data  were  sent 
to  Burns  &  McDonnell  for  their  means  of  computation.  Their  com- 
putation has  not  been  completed,  but  it  will  be  completed  this  week. 
They  are  all  through  every  year  except  1916  now,  and  have  gone  into 
1916.  It  shows  under  this  theory — which  is  not  our  original  theory — 
that  they  have  been  maintaining  a  crest  higher  than  authorized  by 
Congress  the  major  portion  of  the  time.  During  flood  times  they 
have  not,  because  then  the  level  of  the  water  flowing  through  those 
sluices  is  6  feet  or  better,  giving  them  a  right  to  on  up  to  545. 

As  I  say,  we  were  preparing  for  an  injunction  suit  when  this  came 
up,  and  1  telephoned  down  upon  the  theory  of  saving  the  city  the 
expense  of  a  lawsuit.  The  matter  has  not  been  amicably  adjusted 
with  the  power  company.  The  remedy  which  has  been  suggested 
and  which  has  been  discussed  is  briefly  this,  gentlemen :  These  sluice 
gates  are  11  feet.  That  makes  11  feet  added  to  30  feet,  which  is  in 
reality  41  feet.  If  those  gates  were  only  5  feet  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly interfere.  In  other  words,  they  could  not  possibly  put  it  above 
the  authorization  of  Congress,  5  feet,  minus  the  amount  of  space 
taken  by  these  arches  which  come  in  between  the  gates  themselves. 

If  there  is  any  point  I  have  not  made  clear,  I  would  like  to  have 
you  ask  questions  in  regard  to  them,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Small.  The  words  of  the  statute  are :  "  Authorizing  the  power 
company  to  erect,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  dam  with  a  crest 
with  an  elevation  of  35  feet  above  standard  low  water."  Is  the  eleva- 
tion of  standard  low  water  a  fixed  point  at  Keokuk  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir ;  they  base  that  upon  what  they  call  "  Mem- 
phis data."  There  is  no  dispute  about  that.  They  have  stated  them- 
selves in  their  testimony  that  they  have  built  the  crest  of  this  solid 
mason  work  at  a  30-foot  height  or,  in  other  wTords,  519  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Small.  Thirty  feet  high  above  standard  low  water? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  And  that  is  upon  the  assumption  that  the  elevation  of 
"standard  low  water"  is  known  and  established? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  establish  what  they  have  admitted 
to  be  1owt  water  in  several  court  cases  by  sworn  testimony. 

Mr.  Small.  Who  have  admitted  that? 

Mr.  Pollard.  The  power  company  engineers. 

Mr.  Small.  What  do  the  United  States  Army  engineers  say  about 
the  fixation  of  standard  low  water  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  They  all  use  the  Memphis  data,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
sir.    Low  water  is  484  Memphis  data. 

Mr.  Small.  Then  I  understand  there  is  no  substantial  controversy 
about  where  the  low*  water  is  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  my  understanding.  I  might  men- 
tion just  one  other  fact,  gentlemen:  You  will  notice  that  the  same 
time  they  say  30  to  35  feet  in  the  same  sentence  they  use  this:  "  The 
generation  and  the  use  to  be  derived  from  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  on 
the  Mississippi  River."    The  Des  Moines  Rapids  only  run  to  Mont- 
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rose.  Of  course,  the  dam,  as  raised,  goes  above  Burlington.  I  do 
not  claim  that  is  the  measure.  Thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  is  the 
measurement  of  their  power,  but  it  shows  what  Congress  had  in 
mind.  The  Des  Moines  Rapids  is  even  below  30  feet.  It  shows  that 
they  did  not  intend  them  to  go  away  on  beyond,  up  to  40  or  41  feet, 
which  they  have  at  present.       / 

Mr.  Small.  There  is  no  contention  that  Congress  has  authorized 
an  increase  of  height  at  the  crest  there  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  No,  sir ;  the  War  Department  engineers  are  the  ones 
who  have  authorized  that,  and  you  will  find  in  the  statement  of  Mr. 
McKenzie  in  one  place  he  says  523  feet,  which  is  the  height  now  per- 
mitted by  the  Government.  He  uses  the  "  Government.  I  think  it 
is  in  the  same  resolution  which  was  read  this  morning.  I  will  find 
it  for  you.  Here  is  the  statement  of  McKenzie,  brigadier  general. 
United  States  Army.  In  this  paragraph  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
crest  of  the  dam  is  elevation  523  as  now  stipulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  reading  from  page  69  of  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, dated  January  17,  1913. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  he  state  why  he  quotes  that  figure? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Mr.  Frear,  under  this  provision  granting  to  the 
War  Department  the  direction  and  control  of  the  discharge  of  the 
water  it  is  evidently  their  contention  that  this  act  of  Congress 
stipulating  30  to  35  feet  crest  can  be  disregarded. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  be  enlarged  to  any  amount? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes.  I  neglected  to  state  this:  One  of  the  power 
company's  attorneys  engaged  in  conversation  at  Keokuk  last  week, 
I  believe  it  was.  or  the  week  before  last,  in  a  suit  by  the  Prairie  Oil 
A  Gas  Co.  against  the  power  company,  in  which  this  argument  came 
up  between  one  of  their  attorneys  and  Judge  Kappinger,  of  Kansas 
City.  The  power  company,  I  am  informed — Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith, 
of  Boston,  stated  that  they  could  maintain  on  top  of  this  514  dam 
a  superstructure  of  any  height  whatsoever,  provided  they  had  the 
consent  of  the  War  Department.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  regulation  of  the  Congress  is  null  if  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Small.  Just  let  me  say  this — if  it  is  helpful,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  is — the  original  act  her£,  approved  February  9,  1905,  which 
I  understand  is  the  authority  relied  on  for  the  construction  of  the 
dam 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  one. 

Mr.  Small.  Says  "that  the  assent  of  Congress  is  given  to  erect 
and  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a  dam  with  its  crest  at  an 
elevation  of  from  30  to  35  feet  above  standard  low  water."  Assum- 
ing that  nothing  is  contained  in  the  act  which  modifies  that,  that  is 
a  limitation  upon  the  construction  of  that  dam  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Small.  Upon  the  height  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  That  is  a  limitation  of  law  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  It  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  engineers,  but 
fixes  the  limit  of  the  authority  granted  by  Congress.  Now,  then, 
this  language,  "  To  maintain  a  dam  with  its  crest  at  an  elevation  of 
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30  to  35  feet,"  does  the  word  "  crest "  refer  to  the  water  or  refer  to 
the  height  of  the  dam  ?  #  / 

Mr.  Pollard.  There  is  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  where  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion  among  engineers. 

Mr.  Small.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  engineers  and  considering 
it  just  a  moment  in  the  light  of  its  construction  as  a  matter  oi 
law,  the  language  "  operate  and  maintain  a  dam  With  its  crest " — its 
crest  necessarily  refers  to  the  dam ;  a  "  crest "  means  "  top." 

Mr.  Pollard.  If  you  are  merely  referring  to  the  top,  I  could  not 
give  the  height  of  that,  but  it  is  away  above  that. 

Mr.  Small.  Is  there  any  other  construction  to  be  given  to  that? 

Mr.  Pollard.  There  is,  under  engineering  authority 

Mr.  Small.  I  am  not  talking  about  "engineering  authority."    En-  • 
gineers  do  not  construe  law. 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  understand  that,  but  we  have  to  be  governed  by 
what  is  the  general  "  terminology."  The  archways  go  away  above 
35  feet. 

Mr.  Small.  You  said  the  dam  had  a  crest  of  41  feet? 

Mr.  Pollard.  No  ;  there  is  where  they  are  maintaining  the  water — 
about  31  feet  above  low  water. 

Mr.  Small.  How  high  is  this  dam  above  standard  low  water? 
How  high  does  the  construction  go  .which  will  prevent  the  flow  of 
water? 

Mr.  Pollard.  The  actual  construction,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Small.  Which  prevents  the  flow  of  water  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  First  there  is  30  feet  of  the  mason  work,  and  then 
on  top  of  that  the  sluiceways  11  feet,  which  would  make  11  feet  on  to 
30  feet,  or  41  feet. 

Mr.  Small.  How  high  above  the  dam  must  the  water  get  above 
standard  low  water  before  it  begins  to  flow  over  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  They  raise  the  gates. 

Mr.  Small.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  gates.  I  understand  how 
they  operate  the  dam.  Supposing  the  gates  are  closed,  how  high 
must  the  water  get  above  standard  low  water  before  it  flows  over  tie 
dam? 

Mr.  Pollard.  The  actual  height  of  the  water  going  over  would 
have  to  be  higher  than  41  feet,  because  that  is  the  height  of  those 
sluice  gates. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Does  the  river  get  that  high? 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  understand  they  are  keeping  it  at  an  elevation  of 
524. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  It  never  runs  over  the  top  ? 

Mr.  Pollard.  The  data  which  I  am  speaking  of  will  all  be  pre- 
pared by  the  city  by  the  end  of  this  week.  We  will  have  then  the 
elevation  under  the  two  different  theories  for  every  day  of  the  year 
and  how  much  it  has  been  exceeding  the  authorized  grant  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  After  Congress  reserved  the  right  to  construct 
this  dam  the  engineers  then  went  ahead  and  gave  permit  to  add  an 
additional  height  in  the  shape  of  sluice  gates;  is  mat  the  way  you 
conceive  it  ?     You  mentioned  the  fact. 

Mr.  Pollard.  The  sluice  gates  are  a  part  of  the  dam. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Yes.  Congress  gave  them  a  right  to  construct  a 
dam  35  feet  high,  and  then  on  top  of  that  the  engineers  gave  them  a 
permit  for  an  additional  11  feet. 

Mr.  Pollard.  I  would  construe  any  construction  which  permitted 
them  to  raise  the  water  level  would  come  within  the  limits  of  this  act. 

(Thereupon,  at  4.50  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
tomorrow.  Thursday,  February  15, 1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Thursday,  February  15,  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
presiding. 

Mr.  Small.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  Mr.  Rainey, 
do  you  have  any  other  matter  to  present  this  morning? 

Mr.  Rainey.  Mr.  Everingham  desires  to  present  some  matters  to. 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Small.  There  was  rather  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  other* 
side  would  go  ahead  this  morning. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Mr.  Everingham  wants  to  put  something  into  the 
record.  It  won't  take  him  long.  He  has  come  all  the  way  from 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Small.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  H.  D.  EVERINGHAM,  OF  FORT  MADISON, 

IOWA. 

Mr.  Everingham.  I  think  the  whole  difficulty  here  in  regard  to 
navigation  gets  down  to  the  simple  question  that  they  do  not  live 
within  the  law  that  Congress  has  passed,  and,  if  they  did,  the  whole 
thing  would  be  taken  care  of  in  a  minute.  The  act  of  Congress,  as 
passed,  set  a  limit  to  the  crest.  That  crest  or  height  has  been  exceeded, 
and  the  water  has  been  going  up  and  down  continually ;  and  that  is 
what  has  interfered  with  navigation. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  you  own  land  up  there  on  the  river,  which  enables 
rou  to  arrive  at  your  conclusions  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Everingham.  I  own  land  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  both  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  have  had  considerable  experience  on  the  river, 
and  I  think  I  know  all  the  conditions  about  the  proposition,  both 
*al>ove  and  down  the  river. 

Mr.  Mead.  You  have  had  property  submerged  ? 
Mr.  Everingham.  I  have  had  property  submerged,  yes;   and  I 
have  had  it  damage,  and  have  had  property  submerged  that  has  not 
been  damaged  at  all. 
Mr.  Small.  That  is  above? 

Mr.  Everingham.  That  is  above.     Navigation  of  the  river  was 
affected  by  this  crest  of  the  dam.    The  crest  of  the  dajn  is  creating 
all  the  trouble  with  navigation. 
Mr.  Freak.  That  is  below  ? 

Mr.  Everingham.  That  is  below.    I  do  not  know  whether  Capt. 
Streckfus  has  had  difficulty  above  there,  but  a  great  many  boats  have 
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been  forced  to  tie  up  on  account  of  the  excessive  water  in  this  lake 
above  the  dam,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  act  of  Congress 
contemplated. 

The  act  of  Congress  merely  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  dam  for 
the  generation  of  power  from  the  Des  Moines  Rapids.  Instead  of 
conforming  to  the  act  of  Congress,  the  plant  added  about  6  feet  to 
the  top  of  this  dam.  and  this  has  affected  the  river  as  high  as  Bur- 
lington and  possibly  higher.  The  Des  Moines  Rapids  end  at 
Montrose,  Iowa,  about  li  miles  above  the  dam;  and  this  act  of 
Congress,  as  passed,  gave  the  right  to  raise  the  dam  35  feet  above 
the  standard  low  water  level,  to  take  the  water  over  the  rapids. 
Thev  have  raised  water  in  the  dam  41  feet.  This  is  what  has  created 
all  this  disturbance.  The  river  has  fluctuated  up  above  this  limit 
set  by  Congress. 

As  that  bill  went  to  Congress,  it  was,  I  take  it,  before  the  com- 
mittee; but  the  War  Department  reported  out  a  substitute  to  take 
its  place,  and  that  substitute  provided  for  a  dam  with  a  crest  at  an 
elevation  of  about  30  feet.  That  word  u  about "  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins,  and  the  War  Department  specified  that  the  dam  should  be 
erected  from  an  elevation  of  30  to  35  feet — the  low  and  the  high 
limits. 

The  power  company,  as  a  power  proposition,  would  naturally 
want  all  the  water  they  could  get:  consequently,  they  would  keep 
as  near  that  35-foot  level  as  they  could.  That  would  take  care  of 
the  entire  navigation  proposition.    The  river  would  scour  itself  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  mean  by  35  feet  ? 

Mr.  Everingham.  I  mean  that  that  would  cover  the  Des  Moines 
Rapids  and  would  furnish  excellent  navigation  all  over,  and  would 
also  comply  with  thejaw. 

Mr.  Mead.  Have  you  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Everingham.  I  certainly  have. 

Mr.  Mead.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Everingham.  That  said  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  (Keo- 
kuk Dam)  should  live  up  to  the  exact  letter  of  the  original  bill,  Xo. 
65,  granting  same;  that  no  grants  or  permits  be  allowed  for  more 
than  the  35  feet 

Mr.  Humphrey  (interposing).  What  do  vou  mean  bv  "original 

bill?" 

Mr.  Everingham.  The  one  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  spoke  about  some  bill  the  War  Department 
recommended. 

Mr.  Everingham.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking  about  the  original  bill, 
No.  65. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  All  right.  I  wondered  what  you  meant  by  the 
War  Department  passing  a  bill. 

Mr.  Everingham.  I  may  have  used  that  phrase..  I  am  not  a 
lawyer. 

Air.  Humphrey.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Everingham  (continuing).  That  no  grants  or  permits  be  al- 
lowed for  more  than  the  35  feet  above  low-water  mark  named  there- 
in, and  in  times  of  low  water  to  aid  navigation  same  should  be  low- 
ered as  much  as  possible,  also  letting  the  regular  natural  flow    of 
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water  through  said  dam  at  all  times  both  day  and  night.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  no  regulation  except  the  natural  flow  of  that 
river. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  this  ir- 
regular flow  not  keeping  the  river  bed  washed  out,  as  it  would  if  the 
flow  was  regular.  It  aoes  not  appeal  to  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Suppose  you  keep  a  heavy  head  of  water  there,  and  then  let  it  rush 
through.  I  think  you  would  get  as  much  cutting  by  that  method  as  . 
if  vou  let  it  flow  regularly. 

Mr.  Everixgham.  When  the  river  is  high  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  silt  always  flowing  in  suspension  through  that  river.  When  the 
river  is  low  that  silt  sinks  down  and  disappears.  When  the  river 
is  low,  it  cuts  that  out,  and  it  never  cuts  it  out  if  the  silt  is  always 
held  in  suspension. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose  you  get  hydraulic  pressure  there,  and  let 
it  go  through  there  in  a  few  minutes.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
that? 

Mr.  Everixgham.  Won't  that  answer  the  purpose?    Is  that  what 
you  mean  ? 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes;  won?t  that  do  the  work? 
Mr.  Everixgham.  It  will,  if  jrou  let  it  go  steady.    It  will  not  cut 
it  out  if  vou  let  it  in  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  am  not  an  engineer,  but  I  have  some  doubts 
about  that. 

Mr.  Everixgham.  My  contention  is  not  based  on  theory,  nor  is  it 
baaed  on  big  steamboating.    I  had  a  small  island  in  front  of  the 
island  I  had  out  there,  ana  I  had  a  great  deal  of' difficulty  in  keeping 
the  channel  in ;  and  I  found  that  that  was  exactly  what  would  clear 
out  that  channel. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is  above  the  dam? 
Mr.  Everixgham.  That  is  above  the  dam,  yes. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  a  fluctuation  there  of  about  30  or  40 
in  the  Mississippi  River. 
Mr.  Everixgham.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  My  recollection  is  that  at  Cairo  it  ranges  about 
35  feet 

Mr.  Everixgham.  Cairo  takes  in  both  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
appi  Rivers,  and  is  below  St.  Louis  Mo. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  would  be  the  fluctuation  up  there? 
Mr.  Everixgham.  The  highest  I  have  ever  seen  prior  to  the  dam 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  14  or  15  feet,  which  is  exactly  what  we  have 
had  since  the  dam  came. 
Mr.  Small.  That  is  above  standard  low  water? 
Mr.  Everixgham.  That  is  above  standard  low  water,  ves. 
Mr.  Switzer.  It  seems  to  me  now — it  is  25  minutes  after  10 — that 
if  we  are  going  to  close  this  hearing  at  12  o'clock,  we  had  better  avoid 
repetition.    This  seems  to  me  to  be  mere  repetition.    I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make,  but  unless  there  is  some  end  to  this,  we  will  not  get 
anvwhere.    I  think  we  had  better  hear  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Small.  Do  you  have  anything  else  to  say,  Mr.  Everingham? 
Mr.  Everingham.  I  have  a  couple  of  letters  here  to  introduce. 
Mr.  Small.  All  right;  without  objection  they  will  go  in. 
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Mr.  Everingham.  On  March  19,  1908,  Mr.  Cooper  wrote  a  letter 
to  Brig.  Gen.  Mackenzie,  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  and  I 
will  read  just  a  paragraph  or  two  to  show  what  it  is 

Mr.  Small.  All  right. 

Mr.  Everingham  (reading) : 

Referring  again  to  my  letter  of  March  10,  1908,  and  as  a  part  thereof,  I  desire 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  paragraphs  as  a  substitution  for 
the  present  conditions  affecting  the  flow  below  the  dam  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  presents  certain  propositions,  and  the  fourth 
paragraph  is  this: 

*  *  *  which  is  equivalent  to  drawing  the  pond  4  feet  in  aid  of  navigation 
during  the  time  when  the  river  might  be  lower  than  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
second — 

The  river  has  never  been  below  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  this  paragraph  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  crest  of  the  dam  is  elevation 
523,  as  now  stipulated  by  the  Government. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Cooper  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
asking  for  more  than  the  act  of  Congress  grants. 

Brig.  Gen.  MacKenzie  takes  that  letter  and  attaches  it  to  another 
letter,  dated  March  24, 1908,  and  headed  "  Memorandum  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,'5  and  asks  that  the  War  Department  O.  K.  this  propo- 
sition for  the  building  of  this  dam.  The  matter  goes  to  the  War 
Department  and  comes  back  with  the  indorsement,  under  date  of 
March  26,  1908,  as  follows:  "Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  concurring  in  his  views  as  presented  in  the  memorandum 
of  the  24th  instant." 

Here  is  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  the  War  Department  for  an  increase  of  4  feet 
over  the  crest  of  the  dam  as  allowed  by  the  act  of  Congress.  Here  is 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Department  presenting  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  O.  K.  on  it.  In  other  words,  the  War 
Department  has  usurped  the  rights  of  Congress  and  granted  4  feet 
more  than  the  act  of  Congress  authorizes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  asked  sometime  previously  the  question  if  there 
was  any  question  being  raised  as  to  the  structure  of  this  dam,  and  you 
said,  "  No ;  that  there  was  no  contention  on  your  part  that  the  -dam 
in  any  way  violated  the  act  of  Congress."  Have  you  changed  your 
attitude  on  that? 

Mr.  Everingham.  The  dam  is  built  with  a  fluctuating  crest.  They 
can  make  that  anywhere  between  514  and  525. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  you  did  claim  that  there  was  an  11-foot 
raise  there  on  this  superstructure.    Is  that  right,  Mr.  Mead  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Ask  Mr.  Everingham.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Evering- 
ham?   Mr.  Fear  asked  the  question.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Everingham.  Yes.    There  is  a  superstructure  11  feet  higher. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Small.  Do  you  want  those  letters  to  go  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Everingham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Small.  Without  objection  they  will  go  in.  * 

Mr.  Everingham.  They  are  photographic  copies. 

Mr.  Small.  All  right. 
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(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Hugh  L.  Cooper.  Consulting  Engineer,  60  Wall  Street. 

Keic  York,  March  19,  1908. 
Gen.  Alex.  Mackenzie. 

Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  again  to  my  letter  of  March  10,  1908.  and  as  a  part 
thereof.  I  desire  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  paragraphs  as  a 
substitution  for  the  present  conditions  affecting  the  flow  below  the  dam  at 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

These  substitutions  are  by  way  of  modifications  of  my  letter  of  March  10, 
and  are  submitted  with  the  hope  that  the  proposals  herein  will  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  yourself  and  Col.  Leach. 

1.  During  the  hours  of  daylight,  during  the  navigation  season,  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  the  power  company  shall  not  store  water  behind  the  dam. 

2.  During  the  navigation  period  and  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  the  power  company  may  store  water  behind  the  dam,  pro- 
vided that  during  at  least  two  hours  of  such  interval  of  darkness  the  power 
house  shall  pass  water  at  not  less  than  an  average  rate  of  15,000  cubic  feer  per 
second,  and  during  at  least  six  other  hours  of  period  of  darkness  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  the  power  house  shall  pass  not  less  than  an  average  rate  of 
10.000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  for  the  remaining  hours  of  darkness  the  power 
house  shall  discharge  not  less  than  5,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

3.  That  when  the  flow  of  the  river  is  not  greater  than  20,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  the  power  company  shall  pass  through  the  dam  during  the  daylight 
hours,  in  addition  to  the  then  flow  of  the  river,  an  additional  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  that  stored  during  the  next  preceding  hours  of  darkness  from  sunset  to 
sunrise. 

4.  That  at  any  future  period  if  the  flow  in  the  Mississippi  River  should  fall 
below  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  i>ower  Company  should  not  be  pass- 
ing water  through  the  dam  for  power  purposes  equal  to  the  total  average  dis- 
charge mentioned  above,  the  power  company  shall  be  required  to  draw  from  its 
storage  in  aid  of  navigation,  under  stipulations  to  be  specified  from  time  to  time 
by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  district,  that  amount  of  storage  that  exists  be- 
hind the  dam  above  Elev.  519,  which  is  equivalent  to  drawing  the  pond  4 
feet  in  aid  of  navigation  during  the  time  when  the  river  might  be  lower  than 
20,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  In  this  paragraph  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
crwct  of  the  dam  is  Elev.  523  as  now  stipulated  by  the  Government. 

.1.  That  at  any  future  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  operation  of  these 
works  the  Government  should  be  making  improvements  in  the  channel  below  the 
dam,  the  power  company  shall  pay  to  the  Government  the  sum  of  $50,000  for 
such  use  as  the  Government  sees  fit  in  the  regulation  of  the  channel  below  the 
dam. 

G.  That  under  the  foregoing  arrangement  the  power  company  would  have  no 
responsibility,  beyond  the  payment  of  $50,000  herein  specified,  below  the  dam 
other  than  the  specific  stipulations  required  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

T.  That  the  power  company  will  excavate  a  channel  from  the  mouth  of  the 
new  lock  to  the  deep  water  below  the  Keokuk  and  Hamilton  Bridge  7  feet  deep 
below  normal  low  water  and  having  a  width  of  200  feet,  the  exi>ense  of  this 
excavation  to  be  borne  by  the  power  company  and  the  work  to  be  done  at  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  lock. 

The  foregoing  is  our  final  appeal  to  you  in  those  premises,  and  acknowledging 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  patience  hitherto  shown  in  many  interviews  with 
jour  department,  and  with  the  sincere  belief  that  you  will  find  the  modifications 
herein  petitioned  for  acceptable  to  all  interests,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Hugh  L.  Cooper. 

r First  indorsement.] 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  March  25,  1908. 

Kespectfully  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  inviting  attention  to  the 
accompanying  memorandum  on  the  subject. 

A.  Mackenzie, 
Brig.  Gen.,  Chief  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army. 
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[  Second  indorsement.  J 

War  Department,  March  26,  1908. 
Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  concurring  in  his  views  as 
presented  in  memorandum  of  the  24th  instant. 

Robebt  Shaw  Oliveb, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War. 

[Third  indorsement.] 

Wab  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  March  SI,  1908. 
Respectfully  referred  to  Maj.  C.  S.  Rlche,  Corps  of  Engineers,  inviting  atten- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  department  shown  by  first  and  second  indorsements 
hereon,  and  by  the  accompanying  mamorandum.     (35003/128.) 
By  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Mackenzie. 

J.  B.  Cavanauoh, 
Major,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

[Fourth  indorsement  ] 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 

Rock  Island,  III.,  April  13,  1908. 

Respectfully  returned  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  necessary  record  having 
been  made. 

C.  S.  Riche, 
Major,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  March  24,  1908. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  War: 

In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  modification  of  conditions  to  govern  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant  of  the  Keokuk  &  Hamilton  Water  Power  Co.,  at  the  Des  Moines 
rapids  of  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is  proposed  by  the  company  that,  for  the 
conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  January  8,  1907, 
a  copy  of  which  is  herewith,  there  shall  be  substituted  conditions  now  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  hydraulic  engineer  of  New  York,  and  consult- 
ing engineer  of  the  company. 

The  new  conditions  differ  from  the  former  ones  mainly  in  a  closer  definition 
of  the  permissible  daily  fluctuations  of  flow  at  extreme  low  stages  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  establish  as  follows : 

'     "1.  During  the  hours  of  daylight,  during  the  navigation  season,  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  the  power  company  shall  not  store  water  behind  the  dam. 

"  2.  During  the  navigation  period  and  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  the  power  company  may  store  water  behind  the  dam,  pro- 
vided that  during  at  least  two  hours  of  such  interval  of  darkness  the  power 
house  shall  pass  water  at  not  less  than  an  average  rate  of  15,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  and  during  at  least  six  other  hours  of  period  of  darkness  referred  to  in 
this  paragraph  the  power  house  shall  pass  not  less  than  an-  average  rate  of 
10,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  for  the  remaining  hours  of  darkness  the 
power  house  shall  discharge  not  less  than  5,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

"3.  That  when  the  flow  of  the  river  is  not  greater  than  20,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  the  power  company  shall  pass  through  the  dam  during  the  daylight 
hours,  in  addition  to  the  then  flow  of  the  river,  an  additional  quantity  of 
water  equal  to  that  stored  during  the  next  preceding  hours  of  darkness  from 
sunset  to  sunrise. 

"  4.  That  at  any  future  period  if  the  flow  in  the  Mississippi  River  should  fall 
below  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  power  company  should  not  be  pass- 
ing water  through  the  dam  for  power  purposes  equal  to  the  total  average 
discharge  mentioned  above,  the  power  company  shall  be  required  to  draw  from 
its  storage  in  aid  of  navigation,  under  stipulations  to  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  by  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  district,  that  amount  of  storage  that 
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exists  behind  the  dam  above  elevation  519,  which  is  equivalent  to  drawing 
the  pond  4  feet  in  aid  of  navigation  daring  the  time  when  the  river  might 
be  lower  than  20,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  In  this  paragraph  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  crest  of  the  dam  is  elevation  523,  as  now  stipulated  by  the 
Government. 

""i.  That  at  any  future  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  o]>eration  of  these 
works  the  Government  should  be  making  improvements  in  the  channel  below 
the  dam.  the  i>ower  company  shall  pay  to  the  (government  the  sum  of  $.10,000 
for  such  use  as  the  Government  sees  fit  in  the  regulation  of  the  channel  below 
the  dam. 

"6.  That  under  the  foregoing  arrangement  the  i>ower  company  would  have 
no  responsibility,  beyond  the  payment  of  $50,000  herein  sj>eeified.  below  the 
dam  other  than  the  specific  stipulations  required  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 
"7.  That  the  i>ower  company  will  excavate  a  channel  from  the  mouth  of 
the  new  lock  to  the  deep  water  below  the  Keokuk  and  Hamilton  bridge  7 
feet  deep  below  normal  low  water  and  having  a  width  of  200  feet,  the  ex- 
pense of  this  excavation  to  be  borne  by  the  power  company  and  the  work  to 
be  done  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  lock." 

The  first  proposition  of  the  company  was  for  the  privilege  of  complete 
interruption  of  flow  during  the  night  for  the  purpose  of  storing  water  to 
provide  a  greater  development  of  power  during  the  hours  of  load.  This 
was  summarily  rejected  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  l>eing  obviously  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  navigation.  The  right  of  fluctuation  secured  to  the  com- 
pany by  this  new  proposition  is  so  greatly  restricted  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Thief  of  Engineers,  it  can  not  now  be  determined  by  the  application  of 
iiny  hydraulic  formula  that  there  will  be  any  appreciable  fluctuation  of  stage 
which  could  be  detrimental  to  navigation,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  any 
such  fluctuation  as  is  likely  to  occur  will  be  restricted  to  jwriods  of  pro- 
longed extreme  low  water,  which  the  records  of  tiie  river  show  is  likely  to 
occur  not  oftener  than  -once  in  a  period  of  8  or  10  years.  At  such  period 
it  seems  altogether  probable  that  such  fluctuations  as  occur  will  be  above 
and  below  the  mean  or  the  level  of  flow  which  would  be  secured  by  the  nor- 
mal discharge  of  the  river  if  the  dam  were  absent,  that  these  fluctuations 
x\ HI  lie  diurnal,  and  that  for  any  hour  of  any  day  in  which  there  can  ]*>ssihly 
he  a  defect  of  depth  there  will  be  one  or  more  hours  in  which  there  will  l>e 
a  corresponding  excess  of  depth  over  that  which  could  be  guaranteed  to 
navigation  by  the  unrestricted  tlow  of  the  river  in  its  open  channel. 

Considering  the  slight  possible  effect,  and  the  rare  intervals  at  which  they 
can  possibly  occur,  and  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  ever  will 
occur,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi  River  will  be  adequately  protected  if  these  propositions  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

It  will  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  company  obligates  itself  to  contribute 
$50,000  whenever  required  to  aid  in  any  work  which  the  Government  may  find 
itself  obliged  to  do  below  the  dam  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  depth  in 
that  portion  of  the  river.  Tins  appears  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  a  substantial 
contribution  to  any  expense  which  may  be  incurred. 

Mr.  Cooper  advises  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that  the  financing  of  the  whole 
proposition  is  now  at  a  crisis,  and  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  on  the  present  de- 
cision. That  is  to  say.  if  these  propositions  are  accepted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  works  will  be  built  by  the  power  company,  and  if  these  propositions 
are  not  accepted  by  the  War  Department,  the  financing  of  the  whole  enterprise 
must  fail  and  the*  works  can  not  be  built.  Attention  should  therefore  be  in- 
vited to  the  very  great  advantages  resulting  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  by 
the  construction  of  these  works.    These  are : 

First.  The  elimination  of  two  locks  in  passing  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  sub- 
stituting one  lock  for  the  three. 

Second.  The  substantial  increase  in  dimensions  of  this  lock,  thus  enabling 
commerce  to  be  developed  which,  with  the  present  works,  would  be  impossible. 
This  feature  is  very  greatly  emphasized,  and  its  value  to  the  river  commerce 
is  urged  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the  leading  representatives  of  the  river  in- 
terests, as  evidenced  by  the  stenographic  reports  of  hearings  on  file  in  this  office. 

Third.  The  substitution  for  a  canal  trunk  11*  miles  long,  of  limited  width 
and  depth,  of  a  wide  and  deep  pool  40  miles  long,  carrying  a  navigation  of  the 
best  possible  type  from  Keokuk  practically  to  the  city  ol*  Burlington. 
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,  Fonrth.  The  reconstruction  of  the  Government  dry  dock  at  Keokuk  on  pre- 
sumably Improved  plans,  and  certainly  substituting  a  new  work  for  an  old  one. 
The  money  value  of  these  betterments  to  navigation  is  placed  by  Mr.  Cooper 
at  $3,500,000.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  does  not  vouch  for  this  estimate,  but  is 
prepared  to  say  that  the  advantage  to  navigation  from  the  construction  of  the 
dam  and  new  lock  is  exceedingly  great.  It  seems  to  be  well  established  that 
these  advantages  to  navigation  must  be  sacrificed  if  the  present  propositions 
are  unfavorably  considered  by  the  War  Department., 

A.  Mackenzie. 
BrifffuJicr  General,  Chief  of  Enyinvcrn,  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  Mr.  Everingham  is  through 

Mr.  Small  (interposing).  Are  you  through? 

Mr.  Everingham.  I  am  through.  I  think  probably  I  am  as  well 
posted  in  regard  to  this  matter  as  anyone  you  can  catch  anywhere, 
and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the  members  of  the 
committee  may  desire  to  put  to  me  upon  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Booiier.  This  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  if  these  gen- 
tlemen have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  submit  their  whole  case  prop- 
erly, I  would  be  in  favor  of  coming  back  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Let  them  finish  now.  I  am  in  favor  of  (putting  at 
12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  your  business,  Mr.  Everingham  ? 

Mr.  Everingham.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  seed  business  at  Fort 
Madison,  Iowa,  and  not  connected  with  the  dam  or  the  steamer  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  suggestion  comes  to  me  that  this  proceeding  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  suit  or  something  like  that.  We  have  the  case  made, 
out  here,  then  the  answer  comes  in,  and  then  each  side  presents  the 
argument.  Mr.  Rainey  has  asked  permission  to  present  an  argument 
which  will  rather  clear  the  matter  up  for  us.  After  the  other  side 
has  presented  their  case  both  should  oe  permitted  to  discuss  briefly 
the  matters  involved  and  so  clarify  our  minds  upon  it. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  we  want  is  a  witness  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  C.  W.  Kellogg  is  here  and  would  like  to  present 
the  matter  on  behalf  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 

Mr.  Small.  All  right. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.   G.   W.   KELLOGG,   MANAGER  OF  THE   MIS- 
SISSIPPI RIVER  POWER  CO.,  KEOKTJK,  IOWA. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  am  manager  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 
at  Keokuk. 

Mr.  Small.  You  represent  that  company? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  it  appears  to  m? 
that  there  have  been  made  here  specific  charges  against  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Power  Co.,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  keep  as  closely  as 
possible  to  a  discussion  of  those  claims. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Mississippi  "River 
Power  Co.  has  injured  navigation  below  the  dam  by  the  operation  of 
this  dam  which  is  being  passed  upon,  and  has  caused  the  difficulties 
which  the  Streckfus  Line  experienced  in  1916  during  the  navigation 
season.  In  the  second  place,  they  state  that  this  injury  to  navigation 
is  due  to  the  impounding  of  water  at  night  by  the  Mississippi  River 
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Power  Co.  in  order  to  use  it   in  the  daytime   for  manufacturing 
power. 

As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  whole  question  which  is  before  the 
committee. 

Incidentally,  I  think  the  impression  has  been  given  that  the  power 
company  is  unfriendly  to  navigation  interests,  and  that  it  places  its 
power  requirements  ahead  of  navigation. 

I  want  to  say  most  emphatically  to  this  committee,  and  make  the 
record  very  clear  on  that  point,  that  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 
takes  navigation  most  seriously.  We  recognize  fully  that  the  inter- 
ests of  navigation  are  absolutely  paramount  on  the  Mississippi  River. 
We  realize  that  when  Congress  passed  the  act  permitting  the  dam- 
ming of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  largest  navigable  stream  in  this 
country,  that  they  were  practically  making  the  power  company  trus- 
tees for  the  proper  handling  of  navigation  on  that  river. 

In  general,  there  are  a  few  statements  I  want  to  make  as  to  the 
fare  we  have  used  in  handling  this  situation.  Long  before  the 
Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  structure  was  completed,  we  had 
trained  experts  who  spent  years  in  the  study  of  conditions  of  flow 
surrounding  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  methods  of  handling  the 
flow  of  water  through  the  plant.  Mr.  R.  H.  Bolster,  our  chief 
hydraulic  engineer,  has  had  eight  years'  experience  with  the  United 
States  Government.  He  was  in  the  water  resources  branch  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  We  spent  about  $40,000  in  studies 
and  equipment  to  work  t>ut  this  situation. 

I  have  one  or  two  maps  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
committee,  as  they  show  this  situation.    I  will  put  these  maps  up 
here  so  the  members  of  the  committee  may  see  them. 
This  is  the  area  [indicating  on  map]   which  drains  down  and 

through  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  119,000  square  miles 

Mr.  Small  (interposing).  Begins  where  and  ends  where? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  From  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Superior  in  the 
north,  practically  to  the  Canadian  line,  almost  to  Lake  Michigan  on 
the  east,  and  west  into  the  Dakotas.  This  map  shows  the  location 
of  the  Government  gauging  stations.  We  have  dotted  lines  across 
the  map  showing  the  time  interval  required  for  water  to  pass  from 
the  upper  river  down  to  Keokuk.  All  that  information  is  used  in 
predicting  water  stages,  which  is  very  necessary  in  the  intelligent 
handling  of  the  stream. 

Here  is  another  map,  which  shows  the  various  gauges  which  have 
been  installed  by  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  for  the  purpose 
pf  studying  the  river  conditions,  so  we  can  know  at  all  times  what 
is  coming  down  the  river.  I  will  not  attempt  to  insert  this  map  in 
the  record. 

It  shows  a  simple  line  from  Rock  Island  through  Keokuk,  down 
somewhere  about  20  miles  below  Louisiana.  All  of  these  small  dotted 
points  ("indicating  on  map]  show  gauges  installed  by  the  Mississippi 
River  Power  Co.  The  dots  are  gauges  installed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  You  will  find  that  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 
has  a  considerably  larger  number  of  gauges  installed  than  the  United 
States  Government  itself  has. 

"With  further  reference  to  our  attitude  toward  navigation,  you 
were  iold  vcsterdav  bv  Cant.  Streekfus  and  bv  Mr.  Mead  that  when 
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any  question  came  up  regarding  the  navigation  situation  we  spent 
time  and  money  in  working  up  every  single  record  we  had  bearing 
upon  the  situation.  Our  policy  has  always  been  to  court  the  fullest 
possible  publicity. 

In  regard  to  our  gauges,  a  statement  was  made  yesterday  by  the 
Streckfus  Line  that  when  they  went  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment asking  for  information  they  were  referred  to  the  Mississippi 
Biver  Power  Co.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Mississippi  River 
Power  Co.,  in  furtherance  of  its  trusteeship  of  the  navigation  situa- 
tion, has  installed  gauges  to  the  number  of  many  more  than  the 
United  States  Government  itself  has.  We  have  always  worked  un- 
der the  direct  supervision  of  the  Army  Engineers,  and  they  are 
familiar  with  our  methods  and  instruments,  and  they  know  there  is 
no  more  complete  information  available  than  we  have.  It  was  there- 
fore a  natural  thing  for  the  Streckfus  Line  to  be  referred  to  us.  It 
was  done  for  that  reason,  and  not  because  the  War  Department  had 
any  reticence  about  furnishing  the  information. 

Inhere  is  a  second  reason  why  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  is 
very,  much  interested  in  navigation.  We  have  found,  when  it  comes 
to  locating  industries  near  our  power  station,  that  while  our  rates  are 
very  low — we  furnish  it  at  less  than  one-half  cent  per  kilowatt  hour — 
that  is  not  the  primary  inducement  to  industries;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  frequently  find,  and  do  find  in  a  majority  of  cases,  that  freight 
rates  are  more  of  a  determining  factor  in  locating  industries  than 
are  power  rates.  We  recognize  fully  that  the  Mississippi  River  is 
the  greatest  freight  regulator  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  so 
our  selfish  interests  would  make  us  realize  the  value  of  satisfactory 
navigation  upon  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  regard  to  the  second  charge  made  against  us 

Mr.  E.  Treadwat  (interposing).  How  about  the  claim  made  yes- 
terday that  practically  all  of  your  power  is  made  for  St.  Louis,  that 
all  of  it  is  sent  some  distance  away?  What  difference  would  it  make 
whether  there  were  industries  located  near  the  river  if  that  statement 
is  correct? 

Mr.  Kellogc  There  is  a  good  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Tread  way.  Let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Kellooo.  The  sale  of  power  to  public  utilities  in  St.  Louis — 
the  contract  of  sale — was  necessary  in  financing  this  project.  We 
have  so  far  sold  power  to  all  the  public  utilities  we  found  we  could 
sell  to.  We  have  a  large  amount  of  power  still  to  sell.  The  only 
way  we  know  of  to  sell  that  power  is  to  sell  it  to  industries  which 
come  in  there,  either  through  our  inducement  or  for  other  reasons- 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  all  your  power  is  not  sold? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Xo;  our  maximum  output  to  date  is  about  110,000 
horsepower,  while  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  present  plant  is 
163.500  horsepower.  It  will  be  possible  to  increase  that  capacity 
quite  considerably  by  putting  in  further  water  units.  We  already 
have  15  units  installed,  and  we  are  prepared  for  the  installing  of  an 
additional  15  units.  That  will  increase  our  capacity  very  materi- 
ally— it  will  double  our  capacity.    Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  In  regard  to  the  second  point- 


Mr.  Treadway  (interposing).  Did  you  state  the  quantity  you  sell 
at  a  distance  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Treadway.  As  I  undertsand  it,  your  capacity  is  163,000  horse- 
power? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Xow,  what  part  of  that  do  you  dispose  of? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  About  00,000  horsepower  goes  to  St.  Louis.  The 
balance  is  sold  to  other  concerns. 

Mr.  Boohek.  Is  there  anv  difference  between  a  kilowatt  horse- 
power  and  an  ordinary  horsepower? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  A  kilowatt  is  \\  horsepower.  It  is  simply  a 
larger  unit. 

Mr.  Boomer.  It  is  a  larger  unit  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Small.  What  is  the  distance  of  transmission  from  your  plant 
to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  143  miles. 

If  the  committee  is  interested,  I  would  be  glad  to  state  briefly 
*hat  our  other  customers  are. 

Mr.  Small.  Is  there  any  loss  in  transmission  ( 

Mr.  Kellogg.  About  8  per  cent  loss. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  I 
*<mld  mention  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  charge  that  is  made 
about  impounding  this  water  and  about  the  irregularity  of  the  flow 
is  really  the  matter  that  is  in  issue  here. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Regarding  that  charge  of  storing  water  in  the  night- 
time for  use  during  the  daytime,  we  have  never  availed  ourselves 
of  that  privilege.  It  is  a  matter  about  which  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  misapprehension.  Congressman  Humphrey  yesterday 
stated  the  importance  of  tying  in  any  variations  in  water  level  with 
some  sort  of  proof  as  to  what  effect  that  would  have.  At  to  the 
further  question  of  whether  or  not  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  this 
privilege,  I  will  say  that  the  United  States  Army  engineers  about  a 
year  ago  were  asked  by  the  War  Department  to  investigate  this  mat- 
ter. They  made  a  careful  investigation  and  a  written  report,  the 
date  of  which  I  have  forgotten,  but  it  was  quite  a  full  report,  in 
Tvhich  thev  found  that  we  had  not  vet  availed  ourselves  of  the  stor- 
age  privilege,  and  we  have  not  done  so  since  the  date  of  that  report. 

Mr.  Switzer.  At  any  time,  either  day  or  night? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  right.  Necessarily  there  had  to  be  an  initial 
storage  of  water  to  get  the  pond  up  to  a  certain  height  above  the 
dam. 

Mr.  Treadway.  When  you  use  the  word  "  privilege,"  what  do  you 
mean  by  that' 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  refer  to  the 

Mr.  Treadway  (interposing).  To  the  original  act? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  refer  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Where  do  you  consider  you  get  that  privilege  from 
for  impounding? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  I  will  tell  you.  I  refer  to  the  agreement  between 
Mr.  Cooper  and  the  Army  engineers  in  1908  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
which  has  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  One  thing  I  want  to  get  into  my  mind  more  than 

anything  else  is  this :  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  you  had  been 

impounding  the  water  and  causing  those  fluctuations  by  storing  the 

water  in  the  night  and  using  it  in  tne  daytime,  in  order  to  make  these 

.  fluctuations,  resulting  in  defective  navigation. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No,  sir :  I  have  records  here  to  prove  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  read  that  into  the  record  about  that  privilege. 
Let's  find  out  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  a  printed  record. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  is  what  Mr.  Treadway  referred  to — the  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Cooper  and  the  Army  engineers?  What  is  that 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  a  memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  War,  which 
was  just  handed  to  you  by  Mr.  Everingham,  dated  March  24,  1008. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  letter  which  Mr.  Everhingham  handed  in? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freak.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  That  is  not  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  exactly  an  agreement :  no. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  have  not  taken  advantage  of  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  it  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  not  needed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  have  here  some  data  bearing  out  the  point  that  sudden  drops  in 
the  stage  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  anything  has  been  done  at 
the  dam.  I  am  making  this  point,  because  yesterday  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  was  laid  by  Capt.  Streekfus  and  Mr.  Mead  upon  the 
sudden  drops  in  stage  that  occurred  at  different  points,  according  to 
observations  and  affidavits  they  presented.  Xow,  gentlemen,  sudden 
drops  like  that  occur  quite  frequently  in  states  of  nature.  I  have  a 
report  made  17  years  before  the  (lain  was  completed,  which  shows  a 
drop  of  2\  feet  down  at  Hannibal  in  24  hours.  Now.  on  August  7, 
of  the  same  Mmnner.  there  was  a  drop  of  k2.(>  feet  in  the  same  year. 
On  August  %2\  there  was  a  drop  of  2:2  feet.  In  other  words,  gentle- 
men, because  the  river  suddenly  drops  below  the  dam,  it  does  not 
pro\e  that  the  gates  have  been  manipulated  or  the  flow  of  the  river 
manipulated.     Such  drops  are  frequent  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Mr.  Booiier.  What  causes  it  to  drop? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Change  in  the  flow. 

Mr.  Booiier.  Could  that  flow  affect  the  river  if  there  was  no  dam 
above  it  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  would  in  the  pool. 

Mr.  Booiier.  Then  what  has  caused  this  sudden  drop;  it  was  the 
dry  weather,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booiier.  Now,  dry  weather  would  not  cause  that  sudden  drop 
below  that  dam  every  night  and  then  cause  it  to  suddenly  rise  in  the 
morning,  would  it? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  Dry  weather  would  not  do  that ;  no. 
Mr.  Booher.  Then  what  would  cause  it  ?     Would  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  morning  be  caused  by  letting  the  water  through  the  dam  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later. 
Mr.  Booher.  I  wish  you  wrould.    Don't  forget  it. 
Mr.  Kellogg.  I  have  that  matter  in  mind.    In  the  first  instance, 
we  have  no  disposition  to  deny  either  the  occurrence,  location,  or  date 
of  the  various  steamboat  groundings  which  Capt.  Streckf  us  has  men- 
tioned to  you.    We  do  deny  that  these  difficulties  were  caused  by 
anything  done  by  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.,  and  that  is  what 
I  am  going  to  try  to  prove  to  you. 

Capt.  Streckfus  has  stated  as  his  theory  that  all  delays  were  caused 
by  a  manipulation  of  water  at  the  Keokuk  Dam.    That  is  not  at  all 
the  case,  as  I  understand  it.     I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  power 
company  there  about  two  and  one-half  years.    Until  last  August  I 
never  heard  a  complaint  from  the  navigation  interests.     We  never 
had  a  complaint  from  the  time  I  took  charge  there  until  these  people 
complained  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  had  in  the  season  or  1910. 
On  account  of  knowing  that  the  flow  of  the  river,  compared  with 
previous  years,  during  1916  was  fairly  good,  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised at  this  complaint.     It  was  on  account  of  that  that  we  went  to 
the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  situation  so  carefully  and  got  up  these 
drawings,  copies  of  which  have  been  furnished  to  the  Streckfus  Line, 
and  I  also  consulted  the  Government  engineer  at  Keokuk,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Miggs,  United  States  civil  engineer,  who  has  been  there  since 
1883,  an  he,  I  thought,  would  be  familiar  with  river  conditions  if 
anybody  was.     He  accounted  for  the  difficulties  in  navigation  in  the 
year  1916  as  being  undoubtedly  caused  by  longj-continued  high  water 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding  this  trouble  in  1916.     I 
have  with  me  to-day  the  record  upon  that  point,  which  I  wTill  not 
attempt  to  insert  in  the  record  because  it  is  too  lengthy,  showing 
the  daily  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk  from  the  year  187S 
flp  to  and  including  1916.     I  find  the  following  in  regard  to  the  flow 
of  the  river  at  Keokuk.     I  would  like  to  explain  for  the  information 
of  the  committee  what  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk  is. 
It  is  customary  to  express  the  flow  of  a  river  in  cubic  feet  per  second 
^hich  passes  down  the  river,  frequently  referred  to  as  "  second-feet." 
Xow,  gentlemen,  the  natural  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keo- 
hk  is  50,000  second-feet.    The  low  flow,  or  the  flow  at  which  the 
Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  must  draw  on  its  pond  in  aid  of  navi- 
gation, is  20,000  second-feet.    The  flood  stage  at  Keokuk  is.  as  I 
recall  it,  about  100,000  to  110,000  second-feet.    The  highest  known 
flow  at  Keokuk  is  362,000  second-feet.    The  records  do  not  go  back 
far  enough  to  cover  all  these  years.    That  is  what  might  be  called  a 
more  or  less  prehistoric  flow.    That  was  in  1851,  before  any  definite 
records  were  available. 
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Mean  daily  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second  of  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  loica, 

for  1911. 


Day. 


Jan.      Feb.  ,  Mar. 


1 !  12,000!  17,000  67,900 

2 12,000'  18,000  61,400 

3 1  12,000   19,000,  55,200 

4 !  12,000  20,000  50,200 

5 ,  12,000  20,000,  49,200 

6 !  12,000  20,000,  46,400 

7 1  12,000!  20,000'  45,400 

8 ;  12,500,  20,0001  41,700 

9 '  13,000  20,000  41,000 

10 13,000.  20,000  39,000 

1  i  ; 

11 13,500  21,000;  39,900 

12 13,500  22,100,  39,900 

13 '  14,000,  23,400  40,800 

14 1  14,000  26,900  37,300 

15 14,000  42,200;  37,300j 

16 13,000'  62, 500  36,400 

17 1  12,500  82,800  35, 600^ 

18 1  12,500118,000!  35,600 

19 12,000134,000|  33,100 

20 12, 00O148, 000  33,100 

21 12,000156,000'  31,800 

22 12,000150,000i  31,800 

23 12,000  132,000  30,700 

24 12,000111,0001  29/900 

25 12, 500,  95, 700i  29, 900 

26 13.000  84,90029,900 

27 13,  .500  77.900  29,900 

28 ,  14,000  72,300,32,800 

29 14,500 31,500 

30 15,000 |  33,900 

31 16,000 '33,400 


Aug.  Sept. 


32,800 
33,400 
33,900 
35,600 
39,000 

41.300 
45,400 
47,500 
48,300 
46,400 

44,500 
43,900 
45,200 
47.300 
47, 100 

45,600 
44,500 
42,600 
42,100 
41,300 

40,100 
40,800 
41,000 
41,300: 
41,300 


40,800 


47,300  55,200  31,800 


52,800,  33,1001  24,800 


53,200 
54,200 
54,200 

51,800 
48,700 
45,800 
44,-500 
42,600 

40,600 
40,100 
38,500] 
38, 100 
37,800 

37, 3001 
36,700 
36,400 
36, 100J 
35,600' 

36,400! 
35,400| 
34, 7001 
36,400! 
38, 100 


57,200'  29,900 
61,400;  29,300 
64,200  28,400 

65,300|  28,100 
65,700  26,900 
64,200  26,600 
62,500  25,500 
59,300  25,500 


57,200 
53,800: 
53,800 
54,200' 
55, 200 

57,200 
58,300 
59, 300j 
59,500 
60, 000| 

59, 300i 
.55,600 
51,800 
47,500 
43,900 


41,900  41,700  41,700 
42, 100  43, 200i  40, 100 
42, 100  44, 5001  40, 800 
42,100  45,800  38,100 
42,  400  48, 300|  36. 100 
:  49,600; 


24,800 
24,800 
24,400 
24,400 
24,200 

24,200 
23,300 
22,100! 
21,300 

21,500 

i 

21,000 
20,500i 
20.400 
20,400, 
20,400 

20,000 
20,100' 
20, 100 
21,400, 
22,500 
23.900* 


24,100 
22,700 
22,100 
24,100 

23,300 
23,500 
25,200 
24,900 
23,400 

23.300 
23,300 
25,800 
43,500 
64,400 

72,300 
72,300 
70,100 
66,100 
62, 500 

60,400 
57,900 
55,600 
51,200 
46,500 

41,700 
37,800 
34,400 
32,700 
31,200 
29,200 


Oct. 


Nov.  •  Dec, 


67,900)119 


74,500 

74,500 
73,400 
70,500 


28,100 
26,200 
25,800 
24,900 
24,500 

23,500 
46,400 
31,800 
26,800 
25,800 

26,300 
26,600 
26,900 
28,100 
31,200 

32,300 

30,700 

30.700 

33;  100  101, 000 

32, 300;  110, 000 


64,600(122,000 
69,0001122.-000,  *,, 
65, 700}121, OOffl  36. 
19,00q  35, 


42,000 

40,000 

400 

000 


116,000  36,000 


110,000 

104,000 

97,900 

69,6001  91,600 

67,900!  88.400 


66,800 
66,800 
67,900 
71,200 
75,700 

80,200 
86,100 
93,300 


33.100118,000 
37,3OOU29,00O 
39,500132.000 


39, 500 
65,700 

74,100 
56,000 
50,800 
74.500 
74.500 


137,000 
138,000 

140,000 
K36.000 
132, 000 
127,000 
124,000 
122,000 


89.900 
92,000 
95,700 
92,000 
90.800 

86.300 
79;  100, 
75,400 
69,400 
65,700 

63,300 
60,400 
58,300, 
61.400 
59,3002 

53.40ol 
47.700, 
45, 4001 
42,000 
42,000, 


37.000 
38.100 
39,200 
39,900 
45,000 

50.800 
61,200 
71,000 
73,400 
75.700 

74,500 
74,800 
75,000 
74,500 
74,500 

70,100 
69,600 
72,300 
74,800 

72,300 

72,300 
70,000 
65.000 
60,000 
55,000 
50.000 


Mean  daily  flotr  in  cubic  feet  per  second  of  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk,  Iowa, 

for  19Uh 


Day. 


Jan.  ,  Feb.  \  Mar.     Apr.  |  May.    June. 


1 16.000  25.100!  27,000 

2 1  17,500j  30,900  26,000 

3 18,600'  32, 6001  26,000 

4 1  16,400'  22.300  27,500 

5 1  18,400  25,5001  32.000 


6 1  17,900 

7 18.900 

8 1  21.600 

9 '  21,200 

10 1  18.100 

11 '  15,600 

12 16.400 

13 '  16,000 

14 16,200 

15 , 18,500 


22,  OOOi  28,000 
20.100  30,000 
16.200)  29.500 
17,300  28,000 
15,600,  29,000 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


1 


18 
23 
23 
24 
29 

26 
20 
21 
21 
21 


,100 
..500 
.500 
.000 
500 
1 

.500 
.500 
.000 
.000 
,000 


16,400 
23.3001 
18. 100! 

21.100! 
18. 600' 
I 
17.  .500, 
19.300! 
23,500 
20. 000! 

19.300 

1 

21,600 
22. 600 
19, 500 
20. 400 
20.600 


29,000 
27,500 
28.000 
34.000 
42.000 

36, 000 
35.000 
34,000 
37.000 
37.000 

37.000 
37.000 
37,000 
38. 500 
37. 000 


55.000 
57.000 
52,500 
53. 000 
51.000 

53.0001 
53; 500 
50, 500; 
51,0001 
51.0001 

52,000 
53,000, 
54.000 
53.500, 
51.500 

51,000 
48,500 
47,500 
47.000 
46.500 

J 

46.000 
45.500 
43.000 
41.500 
42.500 


51.500 
53,000, 
54.5001 
56,000 
58.000 


65,000 
65,500 
65,500 
66.500 
65,000 


61,000  67,500 
6.5,0001  70,000 
67.500  73,000 
69,000  73,500 
71,500'  71,000 


July.  1  Aug.    Sept. 


87,500 
85,000; 
83,000 
82.500; 
82,000 

83,000 
85,000 
86,000, 
88,000 
94.000 


76,000, 
81,000 
87.000, 
93.000 
91.000 

90.000 
89.000 
87.500 
84.500 
81.500 


70.500  97,000 
72,000100,000 
76.000106.000 
77, 000108;  000 
79,000108,000, 


81.000 
84.000 
88,000 
93.500 
99.500 


107. 500 
108.500 
106,000, 
105, 500; 
105.000 


79, 000  105. 000  103, 000 
73,000107.000  98,000 
69.000112.000  92.000 
67.  (XX)  116. 000  .86.0001 
65.50011.1000  82,500 


26 21.. 500 

27 23.500 

28 29.000 

29 33.500 

30 27.000 

31 26.500 


19.000  36.500    44.000 

21,200  35.  .500    45,000 

22.300  35.000   47.  .500 

;  38.0O0|  49.500 

48.000,  51,500 


64,000105.000  78.500 

61.500   99.500  76,000 

59.500   94.  (XX)  74.  OOOi 

61.000  91.500  69.0001 

63.  .500  90.000  66.000, 

53.000| [  65.000 62,50(M 


60,000 
57,000 
52,000 
49,000 
46,000 


35,000 
37,000 
41.500 
44,000 
44,000 


44,000  44.000 

42,500  46,500 

41,000  52,000 

40,000  53,000 

38,500  52,500 


Oct.  '  Nov 


37,000 
36,000 
35,000 
34,000 
33,000 

32,500 
32,500 
32.500 
32,500 
32.500 

32.500 
32,500 
35,000 
34.000 
33.500, 

33,000, 
32.5001 
32.000 
32.0001 
32.5001 
33,500; 


47,500 
42.500 


56.500, 
55,500 
54,500 
54.000 
53,000 

51.00o' 
50,000, 
50.000! 
49,000 
51,500 

52,000 
53,000! 


46,500 
45.000 

44,000) 
43.000! 
42.000) 

41,500 
41,000 
40,500l 
39.500! 
39,000 
I 
38.500 


37,500, 

39.000  56,000  36,500 
41,500'  59.500,  35.500' 
45,000  54,500'  35,000 


48,500 
64,500 
83,500 
88,000, 
81,000 

74.500! 
71,500 
69.000] 
67,000 
65,000 


54,500! 
54,000 
54,000, 
54,500 
55,500, 

56.000 
56,000 
56,000 
54,500 
53,000 


34,500 
34,  OOOi 
34,000! 
33.500 
31.500, 


Dec. 


31,500 
32,000 
32.000 
31,000 
30.000 

29.000 
28.500 
29,500 
30,000 
30,000 

29.500 
29,000 
26,000 
17,100 
14,000 

12,100 
11.500 
12.409 
12.300 
14.300 


31,000  15.100 

30,500  15,400 

29,500  16.300 

29.000^  16,300 

28.000  17.500 


64,000  53.500  27,000    17.600 

63.500  51,000,  28,500    17,700 

62.000  49,500  29.500    18.800 

59.500  49,000  30,500;  20.500 

57.500  48,000  31.000   20.900 


47,000. 


20.700 
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Mran  daily  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  xccoml  of  .i7/**/**//j/W  Hirer  at  Keokuk.  Iowa, 

for  WW. 


Dav. 


Jan.  I  Feb.  i  Mar.     Apr. 


J 35,200' 

2 39,000 

3 41,300 

4 46,800 

o 50,000) 

• 50,500, 

? 50,600 

" 46,500, 

9 44,500 

10 46,000 

11 '  45.500: 

12 :  42,7001 

U ,  37,0» 

" !  35,400j 

1* 33,600] 

w 1 32,900! 

17 ,  33,000 

1* 31,0001 

2 i  26,30)1 

» 


30,6001 

56,000J 
72.0OM 
S5.  VX) 
89,0001 
94,000* 

loi,  000! 

- 13*,000| 

g 128,0001 

Y'-!!!.*:::::::!i2i;ooo| 

31 iioe.oooi 


21. 

22 
23. 
24. 
25. 

». 

27. 


93,000 
79,000' 
79,000' 
80,000! 
75,000 
I 
63,500' 
60,500, 
58.000 
54,500 
52,000j 

50,000- 
51,000 
47,000 
45,500 
45.000J 

44,000' 
46,000 
18,000 
52,000 
62,500 

58,000 
66,0D0| 
68,  .VX) 
77,500 
80,500 


72,000173, 
70,000176, 
66,500169. 
61,5001161, 
58,000j  150, 

56,5001141, 

55,500,137, 
53,500133, 
48.500  124, 
4S,500J122, 


May.    Juno.  -  July.  ,  Aug.     Sept. 

1  I  ! 


115,000 
115.000 
500,183.000117,500 
119,500 
124,000, 


000171,500 
000  177, 500 


000;  188,500 
5001190,000, 


133,500! 
151,500! 
158.0001 
158,500, 
192,500,161,000 


OOOi  187, 000 
0001190,000 
000|195,000 
000-196,  (XX) 
000 


94,000 
90,000 

88,  «X) 

8*,(xx) 
79,  (XX) 

76,000 
74,000 
73,500 
71,500 
71,000 


61,500 
60.000 
57.  (XX) 
55,000 
52,000 

50,500 
50.000 
48,000 
46,000 
46,  (XX) 


Oct.     Nov.  '  Deo. 


32,500,  43,000  42,500  40,500 
32,5001  43,000  43,000  39,000 


32, 5fX) 
32, 500 
35, 500 


4.3,000  43,000  39,000 
43,000  43,, 500  39,000 
IS,  OX)  40,500  38,000 


42,000  42,000  40,000 
45,000.  41,000  40,500 


47, 000 123, 000' 187. 500  161,  .500 
49. 000, 126, 500  182, 500  162, 000 
53, 000  137. 500. 183, 000  160, 500 
53, 500'  145, 500. 181 .  (XX)  157, 000 
53, 000  153, 000  177, 5(X)  154, 000, 


72,000  54,000 

73.000  30.500 

74.  (XX)  52,500 

75.500  49, 000 

76,500  48.500 


45,500 
47,500» 
48,000] 
46,000! 
50,500 

57,000 
58,000 
fr*.  000 
45,000; 
66,000 


76,00oi  84.000 
70,000118,000 
70,000145,000 
70,000171,000 


160.000,172.500 
166,000  166,  (XX) 
171,000155.000 
17?,  000  150,000 
173,500143,000 

1 
173. 500135. 000 
170,000  13\  000 
167.500136.000 
165,000  146,000 
163,500  136,500 


151 ,  500' 
14K.000 
145,  (XX) 
141,500 
140, 500 

139,  (XX) 
132. 51 X) 
129.000 
125,000 
121. 000 


186,000172,500,118,000   98,000 


! 190. 000 


161. 000, 130. 500  J 16.  (XX) 
162, 000  136,  (XX)  110,  (XX) 
165,000,129,000  105.000 
168,000  121,: 500  HX). (XX) 


114,500 


79.000 
SO,  (XX) 
80.500 
82,000 
81,500 

79.500 
*2,0tX) 
81.500 
80,  (XX) 
78,  (XX) 

76.0(X) 
74.54X) 
72,  (XX) 
69,  VX) 
68.(XX) 
63,. VX) 
\ 


45,  (XX) 
42,0(X) 
41.  (XX) 
40, 500 
40.  (XX) 

39. 500 
39.  VX) 
38.  (XX) 
37.  (XX) 
35,  .500 

34,. VX) 
33,500 
32. .VX) 
32. 500 
32,500 
32.500 


43.500 
40,000 
38,500 

39, 500, 
4O.0001 
40. 5(X) 
39, 500; 
38,000) 
l 
38, 000 
38,  (XX) 
38.000 
38,  (XX) 
39,0001 


40,500  44,500 
40,000  41,000 
39,500  40,000, 


38, 000 

37,  (XX) 
37,000 
37. 000 

38,  (XX) 

38,000 
38,  (XX) 
37,000 
37.000J 
37,  (XX) 


39.5001  36, 500 
39,500-  37,  (XX) 
39,0(X)  37,  .VX) 
38,  .VX)'  37,  (XX) 
38,000j  40,000, 

38,  .VX),  41,000 
39.000.  42,  .VX) 

39,  .VX)    42.  (XX) 

40,  .VX),  42,  .VX) 
42,000i  42,500 

i  42,500 


42,000 
42,500 
43,000 
42,000 
42,500 

43,500 
44,000 
42,  .VX) 
43,500 
45, 500' 

45,500 
47,000 
45,500 
44,000 
43,000 

42,000 
43,500 
42,  .VX) 
41, COO 
38,500 


37.0T0 

38,  (XX) 

39,  (XX) 
38,000 
37, 500 

36, 000 
35,000 
30,500 
22,300 
19,400 

15,100 
14,300 
16,400 
18,000 
15,600 

14,900 
14,600 
16,500 
19,000 
20,700 

22,300 
23, 700 
25,. VO 
26. 200 
26,000 
27,100 


With  those  figures  in  mind,  during  the  year  1910,  every  day  of 
the  three  months  of  April,  May.  and  June,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  last  day  of  June,  the  river  was  equal  to  or  above  100,000  sec- 
ond-feet, and  for  two  months  of  that  time  it  was  very  close  to  an 
average  of  150,000  second-feet.  During  the  month  of  July  it  de- 
creased from  94,000  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  03,000  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  decreasing  somewhat  more  rapidly  in  -August  until, 
on  August  -2K,  the  flow  reached  the  lowest  point  during  the  summer 
of  1916,  of  3s>.500  second-feet,  an  amount  about  00  per  cent  larger 
than  the  TTnited  States  Government  Engineers  say  is  a  flow  requiring 
assistance  for  navigation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  were  those  measurements  taken  i 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  the  old  davs  thev  were  taken  at  Nashville,  7 
miles  above  where  the  dam  now  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  now .   - 

Mr.  Kellogg.  At  the  dam. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  could  they  be  taken  at  the  dam  when  you  were 
holding  water  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  dam  allows  the  water  to  pass  through  the  spill- 
ways and  the  turbines.  The  system  we  use  there  is  superior  to  the 
ordinary  gauging.  All  these  figures  have  been  checked  also  from 
the  same  source  as  the  original  figures  before  the  power  company 
was  there — that  is,  from  the  Government  gauges  up  the  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  your  instruments  at  Keokuk  measure  the  exact 
amount  of  water  that  flows  into  the  lake  00  miles  above  i 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  It  measures  the  water  that  flows  past  our  plant. 
That  can  be  checked  by  the  inflow  above. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  gates  may  be  open,  of  course.  How  can  you  de- 
termine that  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  determine  it  in  this  way 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  what  amount*  of  water  is  flowing  in?  That 
is  what  I  want  to  find  out — what  the  exact  stage  of  the  water  is. 

Mr.  Kelloggg.  If  the  level  of  the  pond  is  constant  and  there  is 
no  other  inflow  from  the  river  above  and  no  wind  effect,  then,  by 
that  very  fact  the  exact  natural  flow  of  the  river  is  being  main- 
tained.   You  will  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  effort  we  make.  Going  still  farther 
back,  and  keeping  in  mind  that  figure  of  32,500  second-feet  as  the 
minimum  flow  last  summer,  I  find  during  1914  the  minimum  flow 
occurred  almost  exactly  the  same  date,  August  27th  and  28th  and 
29th,  which  was  32,000  second-feet,  very  slightly  less  than  that  for 
1916,  and  there  was  no  trouble  with  navigation.  Why?  Because 
during  that  year  the  flow  preceding  the  navigation  season  was  a 
very  moderate  amount,  never  going  above  112,000  second-feet,  where- 
as in  1916  it  went  up  to  200,000  second-feet. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  How  do  you  claim  that  the  large  flow  at  that 
time  affected  navigation? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  got  this  explanation  from  Mr.  Miggs,  United 
States  civil  engineer,  who  has  been  at  Keokuk  for  about  35  years. 
He  told  me  that  always  high  flows  were  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
silt  or  the  formation  of  sand  bars.  When  the  water  falls  it  takes 
quite  an  appreciable  period  to  wash  the  sand  bars  down  and  get  the 
river  back  to  its  natural  channel.    That  was  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  when  you  have  high 
water  it  has  a  heavv  amount  of  sediment? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Partly  that,  and  partly  because  it  is  so  deep  that  it 
tends  to  fill  up  the  bottom  in  places. 

Mr.  Rainey.  What  vear  were  vou  talking  about  last? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  year  1914 — two  years  prior  to  the  one  we  have 
been  discussing. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  say  there  were  no  complaints  as  far  back  as  191 3  I 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  1913,  I  believe,  there  was  some  trouble  in  the 
navigation  season,  due  to  various  causes:  but  they  are  more  or  I«\ss 
historical,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  There  was  some  dredging  going 
on  there  in  cutting  out  a  channel  f.or  the  lock,  and  all  the  machinery 
had  not  been  received  for  the  handling  of  the  dam  gates  which  regu- 
late the  flow,  and  some  of  the  electrical  connections  between  the 
gauges  of  the  operating  room  in  the  power  station  had  not  been  in- 
stalled, so  there  was  not,  during  the  initial  season — so  I  am  told;  I 
was  not  there  at  that  time — the  same  regulation  of  flow  as  has  been 
secured  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  During  those  days  on  which  the  steamboat  com- 
pany has  complained  the  water  was  low  and  there  was  a  fluctuation, 
what  was  being  done  at  the  dam  in  the  way  of  impounding  the  water 
and  making  the  change?  What  did  you  do  at  the  dam  to  affect  the 
flow  of  the  water  during  those  periods? 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  We  were  attempting,  and  doing  our  befct,  as  we 
always  do,  to  keep  the  river  flowing  to  its  natural  extent.  I  will  get 
to  that  point  in  just  a  moment.  There  was  one  other  point  I  want  to 
discuss  before  I  get  to  that. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  All  right. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Following  along  this  line  or  theory  that  tho  diffi- 
culty in  1916  was  caused  entirely  by  the  long-continued  period  of 
extreme  high  water 

Mr.  Treadway  (interposing).  Did  Capt.  Streckfus  submit  any  tes- 
timony that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  navigation  prior  to  1916  of 
the  same  nature  as  he  described  in  1913? 

Mr.  Mead.  He  said  it  had  been  happening  for  three  years.  He 
asked  us  why  that  was,  and  we  said  we  had  not  gotten  the  data  and 
figures  until  1916. 

Mr.  Small.  The  only  data  were  for  1916. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  do  not  know  when  or  how  the  Streckfus  men  talked 
to  us.   They  never  said  a  word  to  us. 

Mr.  Rainef.  I  will  say,  in  reply  to  that,  that  in  1914  there  was  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, at  which  I  submitted  a  large  number  of  letters  from  the 
captains  and  pilots  operating  on  the  river  as  far  back  as  1913,  and 
those  letters  I  have  here  and  will  put  them  in  the  record  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee.  They  show  the  conditions  in  1913  and 
subsequent  years,  and  show  them  to  be  just  as  bad  as  they  were  in 
1916.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Committee  to  these  interruptions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
1916  and  the  statement  was  made  there  by  Mr.  Stephens,  then  a 
member  of  that  committee,  but  not  now  a  member  of  it,  that  the 
matter  had  been  taken  up  by  the  committee  with  the  Keokuk  Dam 
Co.  at  that  time  and  that  they  had  assured  them  that  remedies  would 
be  effected  bv  which  the  conditions  of  which  they  complained  would 
not  in  the  future  occur.  So  the  dam  company  must  have  known 
about  it  prior  to  1916. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  there  was  no  difficulty  prior  to  1916,  for  the 
*  reasons  I  have  just  stated. 

In  further  proof  of  what  I  have  just  said  I  would  like  to  submit 
this:  The  Streckfus  Co.  had  difficulty  in  1916  with  steamers  going 
aground  with  stages  of  wdter  3  feet  higher  than  where  they  had 
equal  difficulty  in  1911.  The  reason  I  take  1911  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  1911  was  a  year  of  low  water,  of  very  low  flow,  much 
lower  than  in  1916,  and  it  was  also  a  year  before  the  dam  was  com- 
pleted; so  it  was  supposed  to  represent  the  conditions  existing  in  a 
state  of  nature. 

During  1911  the  minimum  flow,  which  occurred  on  July  24  and  25, 
was  20,400  second-feet,  about  two-thirds  or  60  per  cent  as  large  as  it 
was  last  year. 

Mr.  Mead.  What  was  it  in  August?  That  was  the  time  that  all 
that  trouble  occurred. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  varied  in  August.  It  was  72,000  second- feet.  I 
am  talking  about  the  minimum  flow.  You  will  admit  that  July  24 
is  in  the  navigation  season  ? 

Mr.  Mead.  Yes;  and  August  and  September. 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  I  am  talking  about  1911,  when  conditions  were  such 
as  exist  in  a  state  of  nature.  I  have  before  me  a  table,  which  we 
have  based  upon  the  Streckf  us  Co.'s  printed  time-table ;  and  where  we 
have  found  the  time  their  boats  went  past  certain  points  we  have 
taken  that  and  we  have  also  taken  the  time  their  boats  passed  through 
the  drawbridges,  which  was  given  us  by  the  owners  of  the  draw- 
bridges, who  are  required  to  make  a  record  of  the  name  of  the  boat 
and  the  time  it  passes  through.  It  is  upon  that  information  that 
we  based  these  figures.  I  find  that  for  the  year  1911  the  average 
delay  per  trip  for  the  whole  navigation  season,  between  Keokuk  and 
Quincy,  was  two  hours.  That  boat  was  the  steamer  St.  Paul,  which 
I  mentioned  for  1911.  In  1916  the  same  steamer,  the  steamer  St. 
Paul,  wTas  subjected  to  an  average  delay  of  one-half  hour  per  trip 
between  Keokuk  and  Quincy. 

Mr.  Small.  How  far  is  Quincy  below  Keokuk  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  about  40  miles  belowr  Keokuk. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  base  that  on  ?    That  is  in  August. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No;  that  is  the  whole  navigation  season. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  trips  did  the  boat  make?     » 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  1916  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  have  here  six  trips  in  August,  both  up  and  down, 
for  the  steamer  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  meant  the  steamer  St.  Paul.    How  many  trips  did 
that  make? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Six  round  trips. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  one  trip  I  know  of,  it  was  17  hours  late. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Maybe  that  made  up  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  was  no  delay  on  the  trip  you  mention,  Mr. 
Frear. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  on  that  trip,  and  I  know  the  boat  was  delayed  17 
hours. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  find  there  was  no  delay  between  Keokuk  and 
Quincy  on  that  trip. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  below  Keokuk,  your  record  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Below  Keokuk;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  where  we  were  on  the  sandbars,  when  we  left 
Keokuk. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  was  before  you  got  to  Quincy? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  know  as  to  Quincy.  After  we  left  Keokuk 
was  the  time  we  were  on  the  sandbars. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Quincy  is  40  miles  below  Keokuk. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  after  we  left  Keokuk. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  was  probably  after  you  left  Hannibal. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Let  the  gentleman  proceed. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  very  important  and  direct  question, 

Mr.  Switzer.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  is  trying  to  present  his  ar- 
gument, or  statement,  to  the  committee,  and  here  we  have  a  Congress- 
man, a  member  of  the  committee,  interrupting  him  while  he  is  try- 
ing to  present  something  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  find  out  what  it  is  based  upon.  We  were  in 
that  case  17  hours  late,  and  the  delay  occurred  after  we  left  Keokuk. 

Mr.  Treadway.  This  applies  between  Keokuk  and  Quincy. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  was  after  you  left  Quincy,  because,  according  to 
this  record,  there  was  no  delay  between  Keokuk  and  Quincy. 
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Mr.  Frear.  All  I  know  is  that  it  was  after  we  left  Keokuk. 

Mr.  Burgess.  With  all  these  interruptions  I  think  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  ought  to  have  further  time  allotted  to  them. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  According  to  this  table,  which  I  have  prepared  and 
which  is  based,  as  I  told  you,  upon  data  obtained  from  the  company's 
timetable  itself  and  from  owners  of  these  drawbridges,  who  are  re- 
quired to  keep  a  record — there  were  more  delays  to  boats  above  Keo- 
kuk than  below  Keokuk.  Capt.  Streckf  us  has  stated  to  the  commit- 
tee that  there  was  no  trouble  above  the  dam  through  any  of  these 
years ;  but  the  time  of  passing  those  points  does  not  seem  to  bear 
that  out.  During  1916  the  St.  Pavl  lost  an  average  time  of  four 
hours,  according  to  their  timetable,  between  Davenport  and  Keokuk, 
which  is  eight  times  as  large  as  the  loss  between  Keokuk  and  Quincy, 
and  five  or  six  times  as  large  as  between  Quincy  and  Hannibal.  I 
will  submit  this  table  to  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Treadway.  That  record  need  not  necessarily  apply  to  ground- 
ing. It  might  be  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  machinery  or  any- 
thing else  that  would  delay  a  boat.  It  is  not  a  record  of  grounding, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  wanted  that  clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Small.  Without  objection  the  record  will  go  in. 

(The  record  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Time  (in  hours)  lost  hy  Streckf  us  steamboat*. 
(Based  on  1916  schedule.    Minus  sign  indicates  time  gained.] 

ST.  PAUL. 


i 


Date  of  trip. 


June  7-8... 

Jane  10-12. 

Jane  15-17. 

June  19-20. 

June  25-26. 

Jane  28-30. 

July  4-5. . . 

July  7-9... 

July  13-15. 

July  16-18. 

July  24-25. 

July  37-29. 

Aug.  3-4... 

Aug.  7-9... 

Aug.  14-15. 

Aug.  17-19.. 

Aug.  34-25. 

Aug .  27-29. . 

8ept.3-4... 


1911. 


Average  time  lost  per  trip . 
1916. 


Jury  17-28 

July  21-22 

July  27-28 

July  21-Aag.  1. 

Aug.  7-8. 

Aug.  10-12..... 

Aug.  16-17 

Aug.  30-21 

Aug.  26-271... 
Aug.  20-81 


River 

flow 

(cubic  feet 

per  second). 


64,000 
57,000 
58,000 
60,000 
42,000 
41.000 
28,400 
26,600 
34,400 
23,300 
20,400 
21,400 
22,100 
25,200 
43,500 
72,000 
46,500 
34,400 
24,900 


Between 
Davenport 

and 
Keokuk. 


15 


10 
6 

\n 

10 


10 


Between 
Keokuk 

and 
Quincy. 


-    7 


37* 


1 
11 


Between 

Quincy 

and 

Hannibal. 


-  I 

1 
-1 


_   : 

z1: 

_  : 


-1 


2    i 


Average  time  lost  per  trip. 


90,000 
90,000 
80,000 
70,000 
56,400 
55,000 
46,300 
41,300 
36,200 
34,800 


-  t 


3i 


i 


-  f 


-  J 


3} 


Between 
Hannibal 

and 
Louisiana. 


1 

i 

1 

■  ■ 


3 

!■ 
1 

2 

1 


1 
1 

4 

"l 
2i 


1  Date  of  Congressman  Frear's  trip. 
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Time  (in  hours)  lost  by  Streckfus  steamboats — Continued. 

QUINCY. 


July  22-23. 
July  26-27. 
Aug.  1-2. . . 
Aug.  5-6. . . 
Aug.  11-12. 
Aug.  15-16. 
Aug.  21-22. 
Aug.  25-27. 
Sept.  1-2.. 
Sept.  4-6.. 


1916. 


Average  time  lost  per  trip. 


93.000 
87,000 
67,000 
60,400 
56,400 
50,000 
38,700 
36,700 
34,800 
38,700 


4* 
6 

i* 
3 

6 
6 
9 


5§ 


i 


-I 


-  J 
1 


2i 
1 


-1 

2J 
-li 

4 


i 


:i 


2 
1 
1 
1 
5f 


4 


Mr.  Frear.  The  log  of  the  bopt  ought  to  show  the  cause  of  the 
delays. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  These  boats  had  more  delay  above  the  dam 
than  below  the  dam  in  1916,  and  they  had  just  as  much  trouble  in 
1916  with  stages  3  feet  higher  than  in  1911,  as  they  did  in  the  latter 
year,  1911. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  What  do  you  mean  by  that— 3  feet  higher  stages? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  stage  of  the  water,  the  actual  level  of 
the  water  below  the  dam. 

Mr.  Treadway.  If  a  boat  draws  4  feet  of  water  and  there  are  three 
or  four  in  the  stream  all  the  time,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they 
have  just  as  much  trouble  in  grounding? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir.  The  formation  of  these  sand  bars  by  long- 
continued  high  water  causes  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  bottom  of  the  river  is  nearer  the  surface. 

Mr.  Treadway.  In  certain  places. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  certain  places,  yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  are  further  inconsistencies  in  this  record. 
For  example,  referring  to  the  St.  PauVs  schedule  in  1916,  and  the 
trip  of  August  10  and  12,  there  were  55,000  second-rfeet  flowing,  and 
they  lost  2£  hours  between  Keokuk  and  Quincy  and  2  J  hours  between 
Quincy  and  Hannibal. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  reason? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  reason  was, 
from  this  information. 

On  August  26-27,  with  a  flow  of  36,200  second-feet,  they  lost  no 
time  between  Keokuk  and  Quincy,  nor  between  Quincy  and  Hannibal. 

On  August  30-31,  with  a  flow  of  34,800  second-feet,  a  height  of 
as  much  as  before,  they  lost  3£  hours  between  Keokuk  and  Quincy, 
and  the  same  between  Quincy  and  Hannibal. 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  consistent.  That  is  bad  navigation. 
It  is  due  much  more  to  that  than  it  is  to  the  fault  of  the  dam.  Yon 
can  not  use  that  argument  when  a  boat  will  lose  7  hours  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  now  as  it  had  the  day  before^  without  any  delay 
at  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  one  more  question  in  regard  to  the  storing  of 
water.  Do  you  allow  the  water  to  go  through  at  the  same  rate  day 
and  night,  through  the  dam? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  am  getting  to  that.  I  want  to  get  through  gen- 
erally as  regards  these  schedules  that  these  boats  made  during  the 
season  of  1916,  due  to  a  bad  season,  so  far  as  the  flow  is  concerned. 
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Here  is  one  more  exhibit,  based  on  Government  records,  which 
shows  that  the  number  of  days  during  the  navigation  season,  during 
every  year  from  1889  to  1916,  both  inclusive,  27  years — the  number 
of  davs  when  the  flow  was  above  40,000  second-feet,  when  it  was 
between  35,000  and  40,000,  and  between  30,000  and  35,000,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  that  record,  the  average  for  the  27  years,  there  were  18 
davs  when  the  flow  was  between  25,000  and  30,000.  In  1916  there 
were  no  days  when  the  flow  was  as  low  as  that.  The  same  record 
showing  those  27  years  shows  that  for  17  days  the  average  was  be- 
tween 30,000  and  35,000.  The  same  record  shows  an  average,  for  two 
days  in  the  year,  below  20,000  second- feet.  There  were  no  such  days 
in  1916.  In  other  words,  1916  was  a  very  fair  navigation  year  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Total  duration  of  river  Htagex  and  flow  at  Keokuk  during  navigation  periods 

pom  1889  to  1016. 


Year. 

For  stages 

above 

2.7  feet 

(flows 
above  40,000 

foot- 
seconds). 

Dapt. 
120 
181 
106 
.  173 
122 
99 
87 
104 
156 
123 
138 
175 
128 
191 
229 
190 
229 
229 
222 
157 
185 
77 
99 
191 
142 
197 
229 

,  For  stages 
•   2.1  to  2.7 
1        feet 
,      (flows 

35,000  <o 
|  40,000  foot- 
seconds). 
i 

Daps. 

9 
34 

8 
14 

4 

3 
24 
21 

9 
13 
40 
13 
23 
14 

For  stages 
1.4  to  2.1 
feet 
(flows 
30,000  to 
35,000  foot- 
seconds). 

For  stages 
0.7  to  1.4 
feet 
(flows 
25,000  to 
30,000  foot- 
seconds). 

Dapt. 
57 

1 

For  stages 
•  -0.2  to  0.7 
j        foot 
!      (flows 
,    20,000  to 
!  25,000  foot- 
seconds). 
1 

For  stages 
below  —0.2 
foot 
(flows 
bclow20,000 
foot- 
seconds). 

1*89 

Dapi. 
17 
14 
10 
23 
8 
14 
47 
39 
37 
31 
18 
23 
18 
19 

i 
i 

Dapt. 

'                26 

Dapt. 

isoo 

mi 

30 
19 
66 
29 
28 
29 
27 
19 
33 
18 
42 
5 



63 

12 

1892 

1893 

29 
50 
63 
36 

1894 

34 

1895 

1899 

1897 

1888 

43 

1899 

1900 

1901 

, 

18 

1902 

1903 

1904 

19 

20 

1905 

1906 

t 

1907 

7 
3 

20 
6 
17 
35 
43 
15 

, 

190R...                          .... 

21 
24 
10 
9 
3 
35 
17 

48 

1900 

1910 

2.5 
11 

94 
32 

17 

1911 

1912 

1913 

9! 

1914 

1915 

i 

, 

Average  for  27  years 

Worst  year 

158 

67 

142 

15 

43 

5 

17 

47 

6 

18 
M 

17 
94 

2 
34 

m«.... 

_ 

• 

Mr.  Booher.  That  being  true,  how  can  you  explain  the  stopping 
and  the  grounding  of  these  boats? 

Mr.  Kelix)GG.  I  can  not  explain  it  except  by  the  formation  of  those 
sand  bars  by  long-continued  high  water  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  river  has  been  navigated  from  the  time  of  high 
water  up  to  August,  and  then  the  boats  do  not  ground,  except  when 
at  night  the  water  would  be  low,  and  the  water  in  the  morning  would 
rise  and  the  boats  -would  go  off. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  was  no  storage  of  water. 
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Mr.  Booher.  How  do  you  explain  that  one  proposition? 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  haven't  they  grounded  above  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  did  ground  above. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  gave  you  an  illustration  of  one  case  where  I  know 
they  did  not.  Why  didn't  the  boat  ground  above,  instead  of  below 
the  dam,  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  In  that  case,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Booher.  You  will  remember  that  Capt.  Streckfus  told  about 
the  grounding  of  boats  below  the  dam ;  and  he  said  they  would  ground 
at  night,  and  then  in  the  morning  when  the  water  would  come  up 
the  boats  could  get  off  those  bars.    How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Small.  He  said,  due  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  flow  of  water. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  have  been  fluctuations.  I  am  coming  to  that. 
That  is  the  next  part  of  what  I  have  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Small.  I  think  we  will  save  time  if  you  will  let  him  com- 
plete his  line  of  argument. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  have  completed  that. 

The  next  matter  is  the  matter  of  fluctuations.  We  have  not  been 
doing  any  storing  of  water  duringthe  nighttime  for  use  in  the  day- 
time, and  we  have  done  no  storing  except  the  initial  impounding, 
in  order  to  raise  our  pond  up  in  creating  the  pond. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Since  you  attained  the  present  level,  you  have 
held  it  at  that  level,  and  have  not  by  storage  caused  any  fluctuation  ? 
You  had  to  have  that  initial  storage ;  but  after  that,  after  you  had 
that  initial  storage,  you  held  it  at  one  point  there,  and  the  flow  of 
the  river  has  been  the  natural  flow  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  have  come  as  close  to  that  as  we  could. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  You  had  to  impound  that  water  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  impounded. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Suppose  it  is  a  dry  season  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Humphrey,  it  would  probably  run  over  if  the 
dam  is  full. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  He  speaks  about  the  initial  impounding  of  that 
water  and  the  initial  level  of  that  pond.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know 
is  this:  When  you  constructed  the  dam,  you  filled  it  up.  Was  that 
the  initial  impounding? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  It  was  raised  in  stages  from  time  to  time,  first 
to  one  level  and  then  to  a  higher  level,  and  so  on. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  here  a  record — it  is  the  same  record  that 
we  presented  to  the  Streckfus  Line — which  we  got  up,  showing  the 
actual  stages  of  the  river  during  navigation  season  last  year.  This 
record  runs  from  July  through  to  the  80th  of  September. 

Mr.  Small.  1916?  ' 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  I  will  not  start  at  the  beginning  of  that,  but 
the  records  show  that  on  July  22  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River 
was  81,500  second-feet,  a  very  large  flow,  about  four  times  as  much 
as  what  is  called  low  stage,  and  about  eight  times  as  much  as  the 
lowest  known  stage.  During  the  latter  part  of  July,  beginning,  to 
be  exact,  on  July  30,  we  wished  to  raise  our  pond,  to  increase  the 
height  of  our  pond.  At  that  time  the  flow  of  the  river  was  very 
ample.  We  requested  the  United  States  officials  for  permission  to 
do  that,  which  they  gave  us,  and  from  July  30  to  August  6  the  pond 
level  was  increased  one-half  a  foot.    After  that  time,  throughout  the 
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rest  of  the  navigation  season,  the  pond  was  increased  again  from  the 
17th  to  the  19th  of  August,  two-tenths  of  a  foot. 
Mr.  Frear.  How  would  that  be  increased  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  by  impounding  the  water. 
Mr.  Frear.  By  shutting  off  the  variation  of  the  water  that  would 
otherwise  pass  through? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes:  it  is  a  fact  that  the  actual  level  of  the  water 
below  the  dam  is  subject  to  variations  all  the  time,  from  hour  to 
hour— slight  variations.     I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  see  the 
irregular  line  that  runs  along  this  map  [indicating  on  map],  but  that 
is  the  actual  level,  from  moment  to  moment,  from  hour  to  hour. 
Mr.  Small.  What  causes  that  fluctuation? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  Below  the  dam? 
Mr.  Small.  Yes. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  extreme?     That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.    • 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  will  tell  you.  We  worked  this  diagram  up,  giving 
the  level  at  the  lower  lock,  at  Quincy,  and  at  Hannibal.  We  have 
crossed  these  curves,  showing  where  the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Co.'s 
boats  were  at  these  various  stage  crossings,  and,  according  to  this 
record,  which  is  based  upon  the  most  accurate  information  obtainable 
anywhere,  it  is  true  that  in  the  summer  of  1916  there  was  one  time 
when  the  stage  of  the  water  was  0.15  of  a  foot  (&  inches)  lower  than 
the  natural  stage,  on  account  of  the  variation  at  the  dam.  The  reason 
for  that  I  will  explain  in  detail  in  a  moment,  when  I  come  to  explain 
the  great  difficulties  in  arriving  at  mathematical  exactness  in  hand- 
ling the  flow  of  the  water.  This  2  inches  difference,  which  we  admit 
we  produced — inadvertently,  but  we  did  produce  it — below  the 
natural  stage,  looks  to  me  pretty  small,  because  the  actual  stages  were 
about  3  feet  higher  than  stages  these  steamers  have  been  able  to  navi- 
.  gate  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  is  the  highest  variation  you  caused  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  you  let  out  the  water  at  the  time  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission's  boat  was  there  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  true,  yes. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  fluctuation  then? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  It  was  2.8  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  purpose  of  letting  it  out  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  It  was  done  to  get  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion's boat  across  the  Upper  Bludsoe  Bar.    We  received  orders  by 
telephone  from  Mr.  Miggs  to  open  the  gates  to  let  down  this  wave 
of  water  to  carry  the  Mississippi  River  Commission's  boat  down 
stream. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  draft  of  that  boat? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  I  do  not  know.    It  has  a  little  bit  higher  draft  than 
most  of  the  river  boats.     That  is  the  impression  I  had. 
Mr.  Small.  What  date  was  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  November  10,  as  stated  here.     It  was  after  the  navi- 
gation season.       • 
Mr.  Frear.  They  demanded  that  the  water  should  be  let  out? 
Mr.  Kellogg,  ft  was  ordered  by  the  War  Department  officials. 
Under  the  orders  of  the  War  Department. 
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Mr.  Small.  You  referred  to  the  stages  of  the  water.  What  are 
those  stages  based  upon  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  On  altitudes  of  the  water  surface. 

Mr.  Small.  So  many  feet  below  or  above  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  When  you  say  3-foot  stage,  it  means  3  feet  above 
standard  low  water. 

Mr.  Small.  And  when  you  say  5-foot  stage,  that  means  5  feet  above 
standard  low  water? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Small.  Is  the  standard  low  water  at  Keokuk  a  well-known 
point  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  The  lower  lock  is  484.6.5  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  according  to  what  is  called  the  Memphis  datum  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Mr.  Small.  You  referred  to  the  "navigation  season."  What  do 
you  mean  by  that  ( 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  based  upon  the  orders  of  the  War  Department 
which  open  the  official  navigation  season.  Around  Keokuk  it  is  about 
Mav  15  to  November  15. 

Mr.  Small.  Does  that  have  reference  to  the  temperature,  because 
the  river  is  frozen  over? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Only  in  a  general  way.  As  a  practical  matter  the 
river  can  be  navigated  in  the  fall  until  it  freezes  over  and  also  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  broken  up  and  goes  out.  The  "  official r 
navigation  season  is  opened,  however,  when  the  Government  officials 
put  out  their  buoys  and  their  lighthouses,  etc.  In  other  words,  when 
navigation  is  officially  declared  open. 

Mr.  Small.  That  is  an  arbitrary  period  fixed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  my  understanding.  I  do  not  speak  as  an 
expert  on  that. 

Mr.  Freak.  You  spoke  about  the  lower  lock.  Is  there  another  lock 
there  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is,  the  lower  end  of  the  lock. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  only  one  lock? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes.  The  reason  it  was  used  is  this:  Before  the 
Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  came  there  were  a  lower  lock,  a  middle 
lock,  and  an  upper  lock.  The  old  stone  bullnose  of  the  old  lower 
lock  was  left  in  as  a  matter  of  permanent  record,  and  I  think  that 
expression  "  lower  lock  "  came  to  exist  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Small.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  only  one  lock  there  now? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Treadway.  There  was  some  testimonv  vesterdav  relative  to 
your  gauges  being  larger  and  more  accurate  than  the  Government 
ones.  That  is  made  up  from  the  Government  gauges  below  Keokuk, 
isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Do  you  consider  the  Government  gauges  sufficiently 
accurate? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  are  not  as  sensitive  and  do  not  show  any  slight 
variations  quite  as  quickly,  but  they  are  accurate.  They  have  been 
the  basis  of  all  past  records  of  the  flow  of  the  river. 

You  will  recollect  a  gentleman  vesterdav — and  I  just  mention  this 
because  it  shows  how  easy  it  is  for  persons  in  trouble  to  misunder- 
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stand  the  source  of  their  trouble — in  discussing  this  matter,  brought 

out  the  fact  that  one  point  in  Capt.  Streckfus's  affidavit  was  in 

regard  to  the  steamboats  Quincy  and  Dubuque  meeting  on  a  sand 

bar.   I  have  here  this  diagram — which  is  just  the  same  as  the  other, 

with  the  exception  that  this  section  of  it  covers  the  period  from 

August  19  to  28 — which  shows  that  when  these  two  boats  met  on  the 

sand  bar  the  actual  stage  at  that  point  was  one-tenth  of  a  foot  (about 

an  inch)  above  the  natural  stage.    In  other  words,  gentlemen,  you 

will  admit  it  is  naturally  human  for  anyone  who  gets  into  trouble 

in  the  Mississippi  River  to  accuse  the  Keokuk  Dam.    I  am  not  saying 

this  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  Streckfus  Line,  but  the  records  will 

show  that  these  boats  have  alwavs  been  going  aground  in  dry  weather 

or  when  the  river  was  low.    It  lias  happened  year  after  year.    Never 

before  has  there  been  any  good,  concrete  cause  to  attribute  it  to.    It 

is  a  matter  of  difficulty  in  navigation.    This  matter  of  impounding 

water  in  storage  is  a  matter  which  is  subject  to  exact  mathematical 

demonstration. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  hold  up  this  water  at  times  and  then  let  it  out? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  never  did  anything  like  that,  to  aid  or  interfere 

with  the  Mississippi  River  boats,  on  our  own  volition. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  hold  it  up  during  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  will  be  the  next  thing  I  will  take  up,  and  my 
last. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  bearg  upon  this  very  question. 
Mr.  Kellogg.  The  vear  1916  is  onlv  one  of  manv  vears  in  which 
this  situation  is  confronted.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  ahead 
last  year  and  furnished  all  these  records,  clearly  and  completely,  to 
the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Lines,  although  we  knew  thev  would  prob- 
ably file  a  claim  against  us  on  account  of  it.    They  have  filed  suit 
for  $50,000,  which  is  coming  up  in  the  Federal  court  and  is  set  for 
March  12,  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  of  a  case  is  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg*.  It  is  a  damage  suit  brought  in  the  amount  of 
$50,000  by  the  Streckfus  Steamboat  Line  against  the  Mississippi 
River  Power  Co.,  for  difficulties  they  encountered  in  the  year  1916 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.    The  case  will  come  up 
for  trial  on  March  12,  before  the  Federal  court  at  Quincy,  111.    That 
is  only  a  side  issue.    The  point  is  that  we  want  to  settle  this  matter 
satisfactorily   for  all   time.    It   seems  to   me   that   it   is   only   fair 
to  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  and  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  this  committee  for  some  sort  of  satisfactory  settlement  to 
be  made  to  reallv  handle  this  situation.    If  there  is  anv  human  wav 
we  can  improve  on  the  method  we  are  employing  in  handling  that 
plant,  we  want  to  find  that  out  and  to  adopt  it.    I  will  take  a  little 
bit  of  your  time  to  explain,  as  concisely  as  possible,  just  how  we  are 
running  the  water  from  the  Mississippi  River.     I  have  some  blue 
prints  with  me — a  sort  of  diagram.     I  will  hand  them  around  to 
members  of  the  committee,  so  that  thev  can  follow  me  in  mv  remarks. 
You  have  before  you,  gentlemen,  a  blueprint  of  a  sample  daily 
record,  such  as  is  kept  by  the  system  operator  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Power  Co.,  the  man  who  controls  all  of  the  switching,  opening, 
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and  closing  of  the  gates,  throwing  in  and  off  the  turbines,  and  who 
has  charge  of  all  the  physical  operations  of  the  system.  You  will 
note  it  is  divided  into  a  24-hour  day. 

Now,  take  curve  "A."  These  are  kept  in  the  form  of  curves  and 
this  diagram  forms  a  simple  picture  which  he  has  before  him  and 
which  shows  the  load  in  kilowatts.  It  starts  off  at  midnight  with 
33,000  kilowatts  and  then  drops  down  toward  the  small  hours  of 
the  night  to  17,000  kilowatts;  then  it  jumps  up  in  the  morning  and 
drops  down  toward  noon ;  and  the  "  peak  load,"  so-called,  comes  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  on  that  day  it  was  at  that  hour  63,500 
kilowatts,  which  is  approximately  85,000  horsepower,  1  kilowatt 
being  equal  to  about  1J  horsepower.  The  dotted  line  there  [indi-. 
eating  on  map]  shows  the  number  of  turbines. 

Now,  curve  "  B  "  shows  the  level  of  the  pond  at  Fort  Madison, 
which  is  22  miles  above  Keokuk. 

Curve  "  C  "  is  simply  the  same  thing,  with  an  interval  between  for 
correction. 

Curve  "  D  "  shows  the  elevations  of  the  water  at  the  dam;  that  is, 
what  we  call  our  pond  level.  The  figures  above  that  line  show  the 
hundredths  of  a  foot  above  523. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  vou  mean  bv  that? 

«.  • 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  to  say,  523.85  feet.  That  is  shown  on  the 
right-hand  side.  Each  interval  is  a  tenth  there.  You  will  note  the 
pond  dropped  along  toward  the  afternoon.  I  will  come  back  to  that 
later  and  explain  how  that  happened.  We  chose  this  day  to  show 
some  difficulties  that  occurred. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  That  shows  elevation  at  0.83  and  0.84,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  those  are  hundredths  of  a  foot  above  523. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  The  greatest  fluctuation  shown  is  99.  Now,  what 
does  that  mean,  in  inches — how  great  a  fluctuation  that  day? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  goes  from  0.72  up  to  0.99.  That  is  3  inches  or  a 
quarter  of  a  foot. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that  523  feet — dead  low  water  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  is  standard  low 
water  at  the  dam.    That  is,  523  is  38  feet  above  standard  low  water. 

That  was  an  enormous  fluctuation.  I  want  to  explain  how  that 
happened  as  well  as  how  this  system  operator  runs  this  system. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  an  unusual  fluctuation  ?     You  say  it  is  enormous. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  very  unusual.  A  variation  of  0.05  foot  is  about 
the  maximum  for  a  day. 

Mr.  Rainet.  How  much  would  that  be  below  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  depend  on  the  height  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Rainet.  At  this  stage  this  date? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  At  the  stage  this  date,  October  16,  1916,  the  flow 
was  38,000  second-feet.  There  is  a  curve  here  [indicating  on  blue 
print]  which  shows  the  variation.  Now\  one-tenth  of  a  foot  drop 
in  the  pond,  with  a  flow  of  38,000  second-feet,  would  correspond  to 
five-tenths  at  the  lower  lock,  but  that  much  drop  did  not  occur.  I 
will  show  you  the  complications  of  this  thing.  If  you  will  drop 
down  to  curve  "  G  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet,  you  will  see  that  that 
shows  the  number  of  gates  on  the  dam  which  are  open.  Before  we 
get  to  that,  I  want  to  explain  about  these  gates. 

The  crest  of  the  dam,  which  is  of  solid  concrete,  is  at  a  level  of 
514  feet  above  the  sea  level  and  ^9  feet  above  the  standard  low  water. 
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The  pond  level  was  at  524  feet,  so  there  was  approximately  a  10-f oot 
depth  of  water  going  over  these  spillways.  These  gates  are  32  feet 
wide  and  11  feet  high ;  so  a  cross  section  of  the  volume  of  water  go- 
ing through  one  of  those  gates  was  30  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep — 
300  square  feet  of  cross  section  of  water  plunged  down  through  one 
gate. 

Going  back  to  that  curve  again,  you  will  notice  that  at  midnight 
there  was  a  load  of  33,000  kilowatts  on  the  station,  and  just  as  soon 
as  that  dropped  off,  the  system  operator  had  a  gate  opened  half  way^ 
At  1  o'clock  he  opened  it  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  there  were  eight 
gates  open  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whereabouts  are  you  reading  now  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  on  curve  "  G."  There  were  eight  gates  fully 
opened  around  5  o'clock  and  between  1  and  5  o'clock.  That  was 
when  the  load  on  the  power-house  was  low.  In  other  words,  when 
there  is  not  much  power,  the  system  operator  has  these  gates  open 
so  as  to  spill  that  water  away  and  so  equalize  the  flow. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  come  back  to  curve  "  E,"  you  will  see 
that  by  this  manipulation  he  can  keep  a  constant  flow  in  the  river 
below. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Can  you  state  why  there  was  a  fluctuation  above 
that  and  not  below  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  was  no  fluctuation  at  that  time.  The  fluctua- 
tion above  did  not  occur  until  8  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

You  will  notice  just  as  soon  as  the  load  is  put  on  it  goes  up  on 
curve  A  in  the  morning,  when  people  are  waking  up  and  the  cars 
starting  and  so  on,  and  business  oegms,  more  water  is  going  through 
the  turbines,  and  consequently  less  has  to  be  spilled  over  the 
spillways. 

If  we  were  storing  water,  what  the  system  operator  would  have 
done  would  be  to  leave  these  gates  shut,  run  his  pond  away  up,  and 
use  the  water  next  day ;  but  he  did  not  do  that.  You  will  find  that 
by  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  had  only  one  gate 
open  on  the  dam.  In  other  words,  this  thing  is  being  followed  with 
the  greatest  care  every  hour.  These  gate  openings  can  be  supplied 
with  10-minute  periods. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  understand  what  you  do  is  that  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day  when  you  require  less  water  the  same  amount  of 
water  goes  through  the  dam,  but  is  not  used  through  the  turbines, 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  you  need  more  power  you  use  the  same 
flow,  but  you  turn  the  greater  portion  of  it  through  the  power  wheels? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Precisely.    It  all  goes  dowTn  the  river. 

I  have  here  a  rough  diagram  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Small.  Is  that  sheet  typical  of  your  daily  operations  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  typical,  except  it  is  very  difficult  to  handle.  I 
am  not  quite  through  with  it.  I  want  to  explain  that  one  point  about 
the  water  coming  through.  Here  is  the  main  dam  [indicating  on 
diagram].  By  the  way,  we  have  a  dam  which  if  put  in  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  would  run  from  the  Willard  Hotel  up  to  the  Capitol,  and 
be  as  high  to  the  top  of  the  superstructure  as  a  five-story  building. 

TVTien  these  spillways  are  open  the  water  goes  dowTn  from  the  point 
above  in  the  river  over  the  spillway.  When  these  generators  in  the 
power  house  are  being  used  the  water  goes  down  through  here  [in- 
dicating] and  out  through  the  generators,  and  it  gets  into  the  lower 
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river  just  as  surely  and  effectively  through  the  generators  as  it  does 
across  the  top  of  the  dam. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject,  I  may  say  that  this  illustrates  the  ne- 
cessity for  these  sluice  gates  on  the  dam.  If  we  did  not  have  those 
gates  on  the  dam  we  could  not  do  anything  for  navigation.  Every 
time  the  river  came  up  there  would  be  a  mad  rush  of  water  down 
there;  there  would  be  an  enormous  rise  above  the  dam,  and  every 
time  the  water  dropped  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  keep  any- 
thing like  a  constant  flow  below,  because  the  requirements  of  power 
being  variable  would  vary  the  stream  tremendously,  whereas  by 
these  regulating  gates  we  can,  unless  prevented  by  causes  beyond  our 
control,  like  wind,  keep  a  perfectly  level  stream. 

Going  back  to  our  curve,  you  will  notice  curve  "  F  " — it  is  not  a 
curve;  it  is  simply  a  lot  of  figures,  giving  the  velocity  of  the  wind  at 
each  hour  during  the  day,  and  you  will  notice  th#t  a  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  wind  was  13  miles  an  hour  from  the  southwest,  which 
would  tend  to  blow  back  the  waters  of  the  lake.  In  other  words, 
all  through  the  afternoon  there  was  a  pretty  strong  breeze,  getting 
as  high  at  2  o'clock  as  20  miles  an  hour  from  the  southwest,  and 
that  therefore  the  pond  level  (which  you  have  all  noticed  dropped 
down  from  0.84  to  0.72  foot)  was  not  caused  by  water  being  drawn 
out  of  the  pond  but  by  the  wind  blowing  back  the  surface  of  the 
pond,  these  gauges  being  right  behind  the  dam  and  the  level  being 
taken  at  that  point;  and  consequently  the  system  operator,  realizing 
that,  did  not  allow  himself  to  get  stampeded  by  that  drop  in  the 
pond,  and  during  all  that  time  the  lower  lock  showed  a  very  slight 
variation  and  dropped  0.15  foot  below  natural. 

Notice  that  at  7  o'clock  [indicating]  the  wind"  switched  around  to 
the  northwest,  and  at  8  o'clock  was  blowing  32  miles  an  hour  from 
the  north,  so  that  big  drop  of  pond  level  was  entirely  due  to  the 
wind,  because  during  that  same  period  the  lower  lock  level  was  rising. 
If  he  had  been  impounding  water,  as  that  increase  in  the  pond  level 
would  have  indicated  to  be  the  case,  the  lower  lock  level  would  not 
have  fallen — it  was  rising. 

That  illustrates  some  of  the  great  difficulties  which  we  experience 
in  trying  to  handle  that  situation  here  and  maintain  mathematically 
accurate  discharges  below  the  dam  the  same  as  those  above. 

On  that  particular  date,  when  there  was  a  fluctuation  at  Keokuk 
which  caused  0.15  of  a  foot — that  is,  2  inches — of  decrease  stage  for 
Capt.  Streckf  us's  boat,  we  had  very  much  the  same  situation.  I  have 
with  me  diagrams  similar  to  this  day  for  about  three  months,  and 
that  date  when  this  fluctuation  occurred  beginning  on  August  22 
early  in  the  morning,  we  had  a  wind  of  38  miles  an  hour  from  the 
northwest,  which  caused  a  very  rapid  ponding,  and  which  made  it 
impossible  for  the  system  operator  to  know  exactly  how  much  of  this 
effect  of  increased  pond  level  was  due  to  the  wind  and  how  much  was 
due  to  change  in  the  river  flow.  He  had  during  that  day  general 
instructions  that  the  river  was  slowly  falling,  which  was  true  at  that 
time,  and,  with  those  instructions  before  him,  he  naturally  supposed 
that  the  lower  lock  level  would  have  gradually  fallen.  When  that 
lower  lock  level  began  to  increase  in  the  evening  of  the  day  before  he 
was  perfectly  mystified  to  know  why  it  was,  and  subsequently  it 
turned  out  that  the  wind  effect  was  the  trouble. 
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I  have  not  a  great  deal  more  to  say,  gentlemen,  except  to  show 
you  some  of  the  details  which  our  system  operators  have  to  follow  in 
managing  this  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  be  the  effect  if  you  allowed  this  water  to 
flow  over,  at  its  natural  stage,  the  top  of  the  spillway,  or  whatever 
you  call  it,  instead  of  regulating  it  with  all  these  gates? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  effect  would  be  this:  Below  the  d^.m  we  would 
have  no  way  of  controlling  the  variation  in  water  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  cur  loads.  Of  course,  you  understand,  gentlemen,  that  if 
we  tried  to  run  a  lot  of  water  through  our  turbines  when  there  was 
not  load  without  gates  to  open,  the  result  would  be  to  shut  up  the 
vanes  of  the  turbines.  So  the  effect  below  the  dam,  if  we  had  no 
gates,  would  be  that  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  prevent 
.  wide  fluctuations  all  the  time,  on  account  of  the  difference  from 
time  to  time  of  the  requirements  of  the  power  load. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  water  flows  through  your  turbines,  as  you  call 
them.  That  would  reduce  the  amount  <  f  flow  through  the  spillway, 
would  it  not,  proportionately  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes;  but  if  you  had  not  gates  with  which  to  control 
that  you  could  not  have  any  control  over  it. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  would  have  the  dam  proper? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  You  would  have  the  dam  proper  with  such  water 
as  came  along  spilling  over,  but  you  would  have  that  flow  varying 
all  the  time,  due  to  this  change  in  the  power-station  load.  You 
would  have  anything  but  a  level  river  below.  In  other  words,  these 
gates,  gentlemen,  are  absolutely  essential  for  navigation. .  If  they 
were  not  used  for  any  other  purpose,  they  are  absolutely  essential 
to  satisfactory  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  there  are  119  spillway  gates  in  your  dam, 
each  of  them  30  feet  wide;  and  with  the  present  stage  of  water 
being  about  10  feet  flowing  over  them,  what  would  be  the  effect  when 
they  are  open  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Above  the  dam  the  effect  would  be  this,  Mr.  Frear: 
During  times  of  extremely  low  water,  say  down  to  20,000  second- 
feet,  the  level  of  the  water  would  drop  down  to  514,  and  there  would 
be  great  open  swamps  around  the  edge  of  the  stream,  which  would 
endanger  health. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  If  you  had  no  gates  on  the  dam,  the  stream  would 
drop  down  to  the  top  of  the  crest. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  would  have  to  reach  the  top  of  the  spillway,  any- 
way? 

Mr.  Kellogg.    That  low  water  is  as  high  as  it  could  get.    This 
lake  would  go  out  of  existence.    You  would  have  this  great  morass 
of  swamps,  unsightly  lands  above  there,  and  steamboats  could  not 
reach  their  wharves.     When  the  flood  came  along  you  would  have 
just  exactly  what  these  gates  provide. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  call  the  top  of  the  spillway  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  The  top  of  the  spillway  is  514. 
Mr.  Frear.  This  is  524. 
Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  level  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  of  that,  putting  the  spillway  at  a  height 
that  will  be  equivalent  to  where  the  water  flows  over,  or  at  the  height 
of  524  or  523,  that  you  are  authorized  to  carry. 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  The  authority  was  to  build  a  dam  with  the  top  of 
the  spillway  between  515  and  520.  We  selected  514,  because  that 
is  all  we  wanted  to  pay  the  damages  for  flcoding  above. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  carry  523  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  level  of  the  crest  of  the  dam  stays  fix^d. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  38  feet  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Twenty-nine  feet.  The  crest  of  the  dam  is  fixed  in 
space,  a  solid  concrete  dam. 

Mr.  Frear.  Thirty-eight  feet  above  low  water? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Water  level  or  crest? 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  crest? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  water  level  or  pond  level  is  at  the  present  time 
about  38  feet,  which  is  about  524  Memphis  datum. 

Mr.  Frear.  Coming  down  to  a  specific  instance,  here  is  the  case 
of  the  Army  engineers  who  ask  that  that  water  be  let  out,  and  you 
let  out  2\  feet  of  water  on  one  occasion  to  help  their  boat  to  get 
dowTn  the  stream.  Here  is  a  navigation  company  existing  constantly, 
which  has  use  of  the  water.  Have  you  let  the  water  out  in  any  way 
for  them? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  would,  if  we  were  ordered  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  rests  with  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  are  entirely  under  their  orders. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  do  they  ask  it  for  their  particular  boat  that  is 
making  an  inspection  trip,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  not  provide 
It  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  at  other  times? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  do  not  see  how  I  could  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  FftEAR.  In  other  words,  you  are  storing  this  water  up  there, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  I  assume  when  you  asked  for  this  water 
was  that  with  this  body  of  water  there  that  you  could  regulate  the 
flow  of  water  below,  was  it  not?  One  of  the  expectations  was  that 
^ou  could  improve  navigation.  Navigation,  in  other  words,  is  more 
important  than  the  power,  as  you  stated,  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  not  the  understanding  that  that  vast  body  of 
water,  60  miles  back  would  be  used  in  the  aid  of  navigation,  assum- 
ing the  fact  to  be,  as  in  your  judgment,  that  navigation  is  the  im- 
portant question? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  a  fact,  Congressman  Frear,  under  this  arrange- 
ment that  the  Army  engineers  made,  that  when  the  flow  of  tne 
Mississippi  River  during  navigation  season  reaches  20,000  second- 
feet  or  below,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  withdrawal  from  our 
pond  in  the  aid  of  navigation  as  low  as  519. 

Mr.  Frear.  Supposing  the  demand  for  navigation  does  not  exist, 
and  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  impounding? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  question  has  not  come  up,  because  all  of  the 
experience  of  the  Army  engineers  is  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  drawing  the  water  below  20,000  second-feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  way  did  they  ask  for  2\  feet  of  water  to  navigate 
their  boats  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  asked  that  because  they  did  Hot  think  their 
boat  could  get  over  a  sand  bar. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  said  in  this  room  that  the 
conditions  below  Rock  Island  were  better  than  they  ever  had  been, 
and  we  assume  that  it  was  on  that  trip  when  the  water  was  let  out. 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  That  was  the  inspection  trip  of  the  Misssissippi 
Biver  Commission. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  had  2$  feet  extra  water  through  the  dam  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  of  helpirtg  people  to  get 
down  there  in  October. 

Mr.  Prear.  I  want  to  see  how  the  water  affects  navigation.  I  was 
going  to  ask  this  about  the  power.  There  was  a  point  I  did  not  quite 
understand.  [To  Mr.  Kellogg:]  You  have  a  great  load,  as  you  say, 
during  certain  portions  of  the  day  and  that  requires  increased  power? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  that  time  does  the  water  go  through  at  the  same 
rate  it  does  when  there  is  very  little  load  on,  taking  line  UA,"  which 
you  spoke,  at  the  second  and  third  hour,  when  the  load  is  very  low  i 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Coming  up  to  8  o'clock,  it  is  very  high  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  the  same  rate  of  flow  going  through  these  gates 
during  all  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  will  answer  your  question.  Take  that  whole  pe- 
riod. At  that  time  there  were  five  turbines  running  and  eight  and 
one-half  spillways  open. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  that  amount  to — what  percentage  of  the 
regular  flow  would  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  absolutely  natural  flow,  and 
the  sum  of  those  two  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  constant  natural 
flow. 

I  have  this  here,  just  as  further  evidence  of  the  care  we  use  on  our 
daily  records,  for  figuring  out  the  flow  of  the  stream.  Near  my  right 
hand  here  are  the  original  records  from  the  gauges  which  record  to 
O.01  foot  during  that  day.  Over  here  [indicating]  in  the  column  is 
a  place  for  marking  the  discharge  through  each  turbine.  That  dis- 
charge through  the  turbine  varies,  of  course,  with  every  load,  and  also 
with  the  head  on  them,  which  also  varies  with  the  flow  of  the  river, 
and  over  at  the  side  for  each  hour  of  the  day  is  figured  out  the  exact 
flow  of  the  river  at  that  time.  This  is  an  original  record,  which  I 
can  not  leave  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  fluctuation  in  this  large  diagram,  of  which  you 
speak,  then,  has  no  connection  with  the  water  as  it  passes  through 
your  gates  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  What,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  no  connection — this  fluctuation — you  say, 
with  the  water  as  it  passes  through  the  gates  of  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  will  find  that  the  major  portion  of  that  curve  is 
very  slightly  serrated — that  is,  under  normal  conditions  with  the  sun 
shining  and"  everything  lovely  and  bright  These  certain  variations 
in  time  of  storm,  when  there  are  unusual  conditions,  mask  the  records 
of  the  instruments  on  which  we  have  to  depend  for  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  instance,  here  where  it  varies  a  foot  or  more,  or 
2  feet,  as  it  is  stated — I  do  not  know  just  exactly  the  amount — that 
has  no  relation  to  the  water  as  it  passes  through  the  gates  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  is  more  coming 
down  than  should — than  the  natural  flow. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Going  out  through  the  gates  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Through  the  gates  and  the  turbines,  the  two  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Frear.  \f  there  is  more  coming  at  times  than  should  come, 
does  it  not  necessarily  follow  that  at  other  times  there  is  less  comes 
down  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  this  point,  that  all  of  those  variations  such 
as  that  are  the  best  possible  approximations  we  can  make  to  keep  the 
natural  flow  running.  We  are  perfectly  frank  in  showing  these 
records  exactly  as  the}r  are.  We  have  not  tried  to  iron  out  any  of 
these  little  variations.  They  are  just  exactly  as  they  were  made, 
and  on  the  average  the  flow  of  the  river  is  absolutely  maintained. 
As  you  saw  we  are  sometimes  above  and  other  times  below,  and  some 
of  these  difficulties  came  when  water  was  above  natural  stage. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  May  I  ask  one  question?  It  may  not  be  just  in 
line  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  present  testimony,  but  this  same  thing  bothered 
me  yesterday  and  perhaps  he  can  throw  some  light  on  it.  Does  not 
the  original  law  permitting  construction  of  the  dam  provide  how 
high  the  dam  shall  be? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  think  I  have  the  act  here.  I  know  it  by  heart, 
practically.    It  provides  for  a  dam  as  follows : 

And  to  erect,  construct,  oi>erate,  and  maintain  a  dam  with  its  crest  at  an 
elevation  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  above  standard  low  water  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  or  near  the  foot  of  the  Desmolnse  Rapids. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  With  its  crest  30  to  35  feet  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  This  schedule  here  shows  that  a  half  mile  below 
on  Memphis  datum  is  480  feet  above  sea  level  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  And  the  height  of  the  dam  is  514  feet? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Making  26  feet  as  the  height  of  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Standaru  low  water — that  490  feet  you  have  ref- 
erence to  was  just  the  gauge  reading  that  day — standard  law  water 
484.65. 

Mr.  Small.  At  which  point? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  At  the  point  of  this  gauge  reading  a  half  mile  below 
the  dam. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  And  is  it  on  the  basis  of  standard  low  water  that 
the  elevation  of  the  dam  height  is  based  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  The  crest  is  514? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Then  that  would  make  the  dam  just  30  feet, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Twenty-nine  feet,  sir — 514  less  485. 

Mr.  Small.  Standard  low  water  at  Keokuk  is  how  much  above  sea 
level  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  At  the  lower  lock  it  is  484.65  feet ;  at  the  dam,  half 
a  mile  farther  north,  it  is  485. 

Mr.  Small.  And  at  the  dam  it  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  at  the  dam,  485 ;  half  a  mile  above  the  lower 
lock.    I  have  here  one  of  the  12  original  drawings. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Before  you  go  on  with  that,  might  I  finish  up 
one  or  two  questions,  and  then  I  should  personally  like  to  have  time 
to  get  that  explanation.  In  other  words,  vour  dam  was  actually  con- 
structed 29  feet  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Then,  how  about  the  crest  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  crest.  The  crest  is  29  feet  above  stand- 
ard low  water. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  am  getting  at  that  10  feet,  which  I  could  not 
comprehend  yesterday. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Let  me  explain  how  that  comes  about. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  In  other  words,  are  the  10  feet  on  top  of  the  29 
feet? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir ;  10  feet  of  water,  but  no  more  dam. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  How  can  you  impound  the  water?     If  the  dam 
was  not  there,  you  would  not  be  able  to  put  10  feet  more  on  top  of  it, 
and  if  the  dam  was  not  there  you  could  not  keep  half  the  height  of 
this  water. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  that  much  water  flows  down  the  river. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  That  10  feet  bothers  me. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  will  try  to  explain  it.  This  drawing  here  is  one 
of  the  eleven  original  drawings,  signed  by  A.  MacKenzie,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  Robert  Shaw  Oliver,  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  It 
shows  this  dam  in  plan  and  elevation.  This  elevation  shows  this 
bridge  across  the  stream,  with  119  arches,  and  between  these  arches 
are  these  solid  spillways,  which  are  shown  in  cross  section  right 
there  [indicating].  Here  is  the  pond.  The  water  flows  down  over 
that  spillway  when  it  discharges.  You  will  notice  from  this  plan, 
looking  down  on  top  of  the  job,  that  in  each  of  the  piers  there  is  a 
slot  cut,  and  a  gate  fits  down  into  those  slots.  There  are  119  gates, 
each  32  feet  high  and  11  feet  wide,  each  weighing  11  tons.  They  are 
raised  up  and  down  by  what  we  call  the  "  dam  traveler" — a  large, 
traveling  crane  over  the  top  of  the  dam,  which  reaches  down  and 
picks  up  the  gates  and  raises  or  lowers  them  as  required. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Right  there,  about  how  many  of  these  are  closed  and 
opened  during  the  day? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  There  is  no  rule.  It  depends  on  the  flow  of  the  river. 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  eighty  open,  and  I  have  seen  none  open. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  It  all  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water  through 
the  turbines. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  have  to  make  the  sum  total  of  the  water  that 
flows  through  the  turbines  and  over  the  spillways  equal  the  flow  of 
the  river. 

The  reason  these  gates  are  of  the  dimensions  I  have  already  stated 
is  simply  this:  It  is  the  desire  of  the  power  company  to  maintain 
a  level  water  in  the  pool  above  the  dam  which  will  always  be  the 
same,  for  the  benefit  of  navigation,  so  that  these  cities  which  are 
bordering  along  the  pool  can  build  wharves  and  docks  and  have 
substantially  a  fixed  range  they  know  they  can  work  in.  The  height 
of  water  which  is  shown  at  the  top  of  these  gates  is  525.  By  the 
way,  the  water  never  goes  over  the  gates;  they  are  simply  used  to 
regulate  the  height  of  the  water.  With  the  highest  known  flood  in 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  of  362,000  second-feet,  the  height  of  water  over 
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those  spillways,  if  there  were  no  gates,  with  a  29-foot  dam,  would 
be  525  feet.  That  is,  525  feet  Memphis  datum  or  11  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  spillways. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  what  depth  of  water  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  would  be  the  depth  with  the  highest  recorded 
flow  of  the  Mississippi  River.  That  is  how  that  525  or  11  feet  are 
arrived  at,  simply  the  level  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  Water,  or  crest  of  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  crest  of  the  dam  remains  fixed. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  crest  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  You  mean  the  water  level  in  the  pond  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  water  level  in  the  pond  going  over  that  514- foot 
crest,  with  the  highest  known  flood,  is  525  feet  above  sea  level,  or  11 
feet  above  the  crest  of  the  dam. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  that  figure  was  selected  so  as  to 
take  care  of  the  highest  known  water? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  act  provides — this  may  be  very  simple,  but  I  do 
not  quite  understand — 30  or  35  feet,  does  it  not? 

Mr  Kellogg.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  the  Army  engineers  have  authorized  38  feet, 
and  that  is  practically  the  stage  it  is  kept.  What  is  the  reason  for 
that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  They  have  not  authorized  the  35-foot  dam. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  authorized  38-foot  level? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes ;  they  have. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Mr  Kellogg.  The  reason  for  that  is  in  order  to  maintain  a  constant 
level  of  water  above  the  dam. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  should  the  water  be  more  than  35  feet,  or  more 
than  in  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Because  at  times  it  will  get  above  that  automatically, 
and  we  have  to  pay  damages  for  the  flooded  land  we  cover.  With 
that  514  feet,  the  .highest  known  flood,  the  water  will  go  through, 
with  all  the  gates  open. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  would  not  pay  as  much  for  35  as  you  would 
for  38,  in  case  of  sudden  flooding.  I  am  asking  why  that  extra  feet 
is  permitted  by  the  engineers,  in  addition  to  the  amount  fixed  by  the 
act.  You  understand  what  I  mean  ?  The  act  provides  30  to  35  feet, 
and  35  is  the  maximum,  as  I  understand  it.  That  level  of  water  is 
maintained,  as  you  say,  at  38  feet. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Congressman  Frear, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  act  about  the  level  of  the  water.  The  only 
thing  the  act  says  is  about  the  crest  of  the  dam. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  object  of  that  fixing  the  crest  of  the  dam 
if  it  is  permitted  to  impound  the  water  and  raise  it  above  that  height 
to  38  feet  or  45  feet?  Why  not  raise  it  to  45  feet?  The  only  ques- 
tion would  be  the  question  of  damages  for  flooding,  and  the  Army 
engineers  have  given  them  authority  to  fix  that  in  addition  to  the  act. 
They  have  fixed  3  feet  over  the  maximum  amount  given  for  the  crest 

of  the  dam? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  No  ;  they  have  not,  Congressman  Frear. 
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Mr.  Switzer.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.    As  I  understand,  the 
act  gives  you  a  right  to  erect  a  dam  anywhere  from  30  to  35  feet? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Switzer.  But  you  selected  29  feet? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  Twenty-nine  feet  is  the  height  we  selected* 
Mr.  Switzer.  That  30  to  35  feet  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything 
except  the  height  of  the  dam  ? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  A  29-foot  dam,  and  that  remains  that  way  ? 
Mr  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Switzer.  This  11-foot  superstructure  over  there  has  nothing 
to  do,  so  far  as  the  impounding  the  water  goes,  as  I  understand  it ; 
that  is,  it  only  lets  water  through  when  there  is  water  running 
through  the  turbines ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  water  running  through 
the  turbines  and  the  sum  of  the  water  running  through  the  spillways 
is  the  normal  flow  of  the  river? 
Mr  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  so  far  as  the  act  is  con- 
cerned, it  gives  the  right  to  erect  a  dam  30  to  35  feet,  and  you  have 
made  your  selection  at  29  feet.  You  have  not  made  the  dam  any 
higher? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  It  is  lower  than  the  act  provided. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  relation  of  the 
act  to  the  authorization  or  the  engineers  to  fix  this  at  38  feet. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  explain  a  while  ago.  If 
there  were  no  gates,  no  superstructure,  but  just  a  plain  masonry 
dam  514  feet  high,  then  when  the  maximum  known  flood  came  along 
it  would,  in  order  to  get  over  that  dam,  stand  at  a  level  of  525  feet — 
11  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  dam — and  that  is  how  that  level  was 
determined  by  the  Army  engineers. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  other  words,  that  superstructure  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  water  but  for  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow. 
ilr.  Kellogg.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  you  do  hold  it  3  feet  higher  than  the  maximum 
imount  that  is  given  in  the  act  for  the  dam — holding  38  feet  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  We  do  not.     There  is  hot  one  word  in  the  act  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  the  measurements  here  are  523,  the  level  of 
the  water  that  is  above  low  water. 

Mr.  Small.  I  do  not  know  that  you  and  I  disagree  about  the  law, 
but  leaving  out  what  the  law  means,  Mr.  Kellogg's  contention  is  that 
the  dam  is  a  solid  structure,  and  he  contends  that  this  superstructure 
above  is  simplv  a  part  of  the  spillway  and  not  the  dam  proper. 

Mr.  Frear.  feut  we  know  that  many  of  the  actions  in  court  are  just 
to  find  out  what  authority  there  is  for  placing  the  superstructure 
upon  the   dam.     I  knew  nothing  about  any  litigation  before  you 

spoke. 
Mr.  Kellogg.  There  has  been  litigation;  I  think  we  might  as  well 

state  that  frankly  right  here.    In  1913  the  United  States  Government 

filed  a  condemnation  suit  against  Mr.  H.  D.  Everingham,  who  is 

there  present,  in  which  the  question  of  our  dam  being  of  an  illegal 

[height  was  raised,  and  the  Federal  court  ruled  that  this  dam  was 

!fp"*il:  that  the  crest  of  the  dam  was  the  top  of  the  solid  concrete 
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structure;  and  that  decision  has  never  been  changed  by  a  higher 
court  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Small.  Was  that  a  district  court? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  United  States  District  Court  for  Illinois. 

Mr.  Small.  Could  the  merits  have  been  passed  upon  if  the  court 
had  jurisdiction?  I  understand  this  was  a  damage  suit.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it.  I  am  asking  you  if  the  court  could  have 
passed  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  O'Hara.  I  think  I  can  answer  your  question.  This  was  a 
condemnation  suit  brought  by  the  United  States  Government  under 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Federal  court  before  Judge  Humphrey  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  this 
question  was  raised  at  that  time  as  properly  an  issue  in  the  case, 
because  if  the  dam  was  at  an  illegal  height  it  would  back  the  water 
up  the  river  farther  »and  submerge  this  particular  property,  and 
hence  this  question  was  a  material  and  pertinent  question  in  that 
case  and  was  passed  upon  by  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Small.  Did  the  court  make  findings? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Small.  As  to  the  height  of  the  dam? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  court  made  any 
written  findings  or  order,  but  he  decided  that  question  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  case.  After  the  court  sustained  the  legality  of  the 
damage,  then  the  question  of  the  damages  to  the  property  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury  to  pass  upon.  The  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.,  as 
required  by  the  act,  is  compelled  to  pay  all  damages  for  submerged 
property,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  they  have  settled  without 
suit  or  trouble  with  something  over  1,500  people.  But  there  were 
two  or  three  suits,  and  this  was  one ;  and  in  this  case,  as  I  recollect  it, 
something  like  $35,000  was  claimed,  and  we  could  not  agree,  and 
hence  this  condemnation  suit,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
$7,500.  . 

Mr.  Frear.  I  know  nothing,  about  the  litigation.  I  have  not 
talked  to  Judge  Kainey .  I  was  going  to  suggest  this :  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  he  had  any  question  to  ask.  He  knows  about  this  matter,  and 
he  would  be  only  interested  in  bringing  out  what  was  desired  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.    Is  there  a  lawsuit 
pending  between  the  power  company  and  this  steamboat  company? 

Mr.  Kellogo.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  sued  us  for  $50,000. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Is  that  suit  pending  now  ? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  It  comes  up  March  12,  in  Quincy. 

Mr.  Rainey.  How  much  power  can  you  generate  there  at  low 
water,  without  impounding  the  water? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  By  "  low  water  "  just  what  flow  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  mean  the  ordinary  low  water  of  the  river,  which  X 
presume  is  about  21,000  second-feet. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  The  lowest  known  flow  of  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Keokuk  is  10,700  second-feet,  and,  of  course,  that  is  our  limiting 
feature  as  a  power  manufacturer.  In  order  to  get  it  in  horsepower. 
as  people  are  more  familiar  with  that,  we  can  make  about  &5%000 
horsepower,  I  think  it  is — I  am  not  sure  it  is  quite  as  large  as  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  stated  a  while  ago  and  I  have  forgotten. 
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Mr.  Kellogg.  About  80,000  horsepower.  That  is  all  the  power  we 
can  make  at  the  lowest  known  flow  occuring  during  40  years. 

Mr.  Rainet.  At  the  standard  low  water  that  an  engineer  would 
mention  in  describing  how  much  power  you  could  develop  there  at 
low  water. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  With  20,000  second-feet  we  could  make  twice  that,  I 
should  think,  about  150,000  horsepower. 

Mr.  Rainet.  I  read  a  letter  in  the  record  yesterday  from  the  chief 
of  engineers,  of  recent  date,  in  which  he  stated  that  without  impound- 
ing the  water  there,  at  low  water,  you  could  only  develop  77,000 
horsepower. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  That  is  the  lowest  known  day ;  that  is  what  he  evi- 
dently had  reference  to.    I  guess  77,000  is  more  nearly  correct. 

Mr.  Rainet.  In  impounding  as  much  water  as  you  are  permitted 
to  do  under  the  permit  issued  by  the  engineers,  how  much  can  you 
develop  there? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Well,  that  would  not  affect  the  amount  being  de- 
veloped at  all,  Mr.  Rainey,  in  horsepower.  The  only  value  storage 
would  have  is  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  power  which  could  be  delivered  and  would  also  slightly  increase 
the  amount  of  power  in  total,  that  is,  the  amount  of  energy  which 
could  be  obtained  out  of  the  stream.  So  far,  we  have  never  had  occa- 
sion to  use  it. 

Mr.  Rainet.  The  chief  of  engineers  stated  in  the  letter  I  read  into 
the  record  that  by  impounding  as  much  as  you  are  permitted  to  im- 
pound you  could  develop  but  104,000  horsepower.  Do  you  know 
what  he  meant  by  that? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  understand  what  he  meant  by  the  amount  of 
power  we  could  get  from  the  stream  at  its  lowest  flow,  but  the  amount 
you  could  get  from  impounding  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
flow  of  the  river.  If  the  river  was  flowing  a  little  bit  more  than  at 
another  time  you  could  get  a  little  more  than  if  it  were  not  flowing 
so  much. 

Mr.  Small.  This  hearing  was  promised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Sparkman,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Rainey,  when  the 
river  and  harbor  bill  was  under  consideration,  and  in  pursuance  of 
that  these  gentlemen  have  come  to  make  a  bona  fide  complaint  and, 
of  course,  at  the  same  time  the  representatives  of  the  power  company 
were  given  an  opportunity  also,  and  while  it  is  a  very  busy  season  in 
Congress,  yet  we  should  give  all  a  full  hearing. 

Mr.  Humphret.  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  want  to  get  on  the  floor 
of  the  House ;  and  if  they  have  any  further  witnesses  I  would  like 
to  have  them  make  their  statement,  and  then  I  have  no  objection  how 
much  time  Mr.  Rainey  takes  to  go  into  the  question. 
Mr.  Rainet.  I  shall  not  take  anv  more  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Swttzer.  Do  you  have  any  objection  to  stating  how  much 
power  is  actually  being  furnished  at  this  time? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  Not  the  slightest  objection. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  How  much  are  you  actually  furnishing  in  horse- 
power? 
Mr.  Kellogg.  You  mean  in  total  ? 
Mr.  SwrrzEH.  The  total. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  During  the  year  1916  the  total  number  of  kilowatt- 
hours  manufactured 
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Mr.  Switzer.  You  mean  for  the  whole  year.    What  I  mean  is  as  to 
the  customers. 

Mr.  Kellogg.  I  stated  some  time  ago  that  our  largest  customer  is 
the  public  service  companies  in  St.  Louis — the  Union  Electric  & 
Power  Co. — to  whom  we  sell  60,000  horsepower.  The  next  largest 
power  consumer  we  have  is  the  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  which  is 
at  Ilasco,  2  miles  south  of  Hannibal,  which  takes  about  10,000  horse- 
power. The  third  largest  customer  is  the  East  St.  Louis  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  which  takes  somewhat  more  power 
than  the  Atlas  Co.,  but  not  at  as  high  a  load  factor.  Our  fourth 
largest  customer,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  local  industries  in  Keokuk, 
which  has  come  there  since  the  plant  was  established,  and  which 
came  there  on  account  of  the  existence  of  this  large  water-power  plant 
there,  and  is  a  very  substantial  industry.  They  take,  with  what  they 
are  adding  this  summer,  about  8,000  horsepower.  The  next  largest 
is  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  a  large  distributing  com- 
pany, not  of  very  large  size,  but  covering  a  large  area  in  central 
Illinois,  which  takes  from  us  about  3,000  horsepower.  From  that 
point  down  the  customers  are  small  utilities,  from  1,500  horsepower 
in  size  down  to  100  horsepower ;  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  also 
another  local  industry  at  Keokuk  which  at  the  present  time  is  taking 
about  2,000  horsepower  for  the  manufacture  of  electrolitic  zinc.  Does  * 
that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  much  is  that  altogether? 

Mr.  Khlloog.  One  hundred  and  ten  thousand  horsepower. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  gentlemen.  My  province  has  been  to 
try  and  indicate  to  you  that  we  consider  ourselves  blameless  in  the 
difficulties  which  have  occurred  this  year,  but  we  do  welcome  the 
closest  and  fullest  inquiry  into  our  business.  We  are  trying  to  do  an 
honest  business,  in  an  honest  way,  out  before  the  public,  and  as 
trustees  for  the  Government,  and  if  we  are  not  doing  it  right  we  are 
very  glad  indeed  to  be  shown.  We  think  we  have  the  best  experts 
and  the  best  instruments  for  handling  the  river.  If  we  have  not  and 
a  Government  commission  or  a  commission  appointed  by  this  com- 
mittee can  show  us  where  we  are  wrong  we  shall  be  very  glad  indeed. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  ME.  EAINEY. 

(By  permission  of  the  committee  Mr.  Bainey  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing additional  statement  for  printing  in  the  hearings:) 

HOW    MUCH    POWER   CAN    BE   DEVELOPED. 

During  the  hearings  the  statement  was  made  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  with  reference  to  this  matter  that  he  had  called  up  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  he  replied  that  the  letter  I  read  to  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  did  not  mean  what  I  said  it  did. 
I  immediately  addressed  to  Gen.  Black,  at  present  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  the  following  letter : 

February  16.  1917. 
Gen.  William  M.  Black, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  June,  1914,  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
requesting  information  as  to  the  electrical  energy  that  can  be  produced  at  the 
Keokuk  Dam  on  the  Illinois  River  without  impounding  water  and  as  to  the 
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am0Ui!L^f  eI«ctrical  energy  that  can  be  produced  there  if  the  water  is  im- 
pounded in  the  nighttime  under  the  regulations  at  present  prescribed  by  the 
war  Department.    On  June  13  you  sent  me  the  following  reply : 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  June  IS,  1914. 
Hon.  Henry  T.  Rainey, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  instant,  requesting  information  as  to 
tue  electrical  energy  that  may  be  developed  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk, 

k?:A  aXe  *,,  honor  t0  quote  for  V0l!r  information  from  a  report  on  the 
subject  by  the  district  engineer  officer  at  Rock  Island,  111. : 

"  The  average  power  that  can  be  generated  at  Keokuk  at  low  water,  without 
impounding  the  water,  is  77,273  horsepower. 

"  If  water  is  stored  at  night  to  the  full  extent  authorized  bv  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  average  low-water  output  during  10  hours  of  darkness  will  be  38,(536 
Horsepower  and  the  corresponding  average  output  in  the  daytime  will  be  104,870 

"The  output  of  power  is  not  affected  by  the  river  being  frozen  over  " 
Very  respectfully, 

•  Dan  C.  Kingman, 

Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Armp. 

At  a  hearing  yesterday  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  I  made  the  statement  that  at  low  water,  without  impounding  the  water, 
there  could  be  generated  at  Keokuk  77.273  horsepower.  I  also  made  the  state- 
ment that  if  water  be  stored  at  night  under  the  regulations  prescribed  bv  the 
War  Department,  a  development  of  104,870  horsei>ower  was  possible  in  the 
daytime,  with  a  development  of  38,636  horsepower  in  the  nighttime.  ,  This 
statement  was  most  violently  conibatted  by  representatives  of  the  Keokuk 
Dam,  who  insisted  that  they  were  producing  now  110,000  horsc|M>wer  and  could 
produce  nearly  200,000  horsepower.  A  member  of  the  committee  at  once  called 
up  your  office,  and  afterwards  told  the  committee  he  was  advised  bv  vour  office 
that  the  letter  you  wrote  me  did  not  mean  what  I  said  it  did.  I  therefore  wish 
you  would  advise  me  what  the  above  letter  means,  so  that  I  can  understand  it. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Henry  T.  Rainey. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  I  received  from  (Jen.  Black  the  following 
letter : 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  February  19,  1917. 
Hon.  Henry  T.  Rainey. 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  16.  I  would  say  that 
the  information  furnished  you  on  June  13,  1914,  was  correct.  The  amount  of 
power  which  can.  theoretically,  be  generated  from  the  low-water  flow  of  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk  and  from  the  discharge  of  the  river,  if  storage 
is  permitted  under  the  regulations  hitherto  .prescribed  by  the  department,  while 
correctly  stated  is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  quantities  stated  by 
representatives  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.,  since  the  actual  amount  of 
power  which  may  be  marketed  as  the  result  of  a  given  output  dei>en<Js  upon 
the  nature  and  incidence  of  the  demand.  With  a  load  factor  of  50  per  cent, 
it  might  be  possible  by  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  load  to  sell  twice  as  much 
power  as  that  theoretically  available.  At  present  there  is  no  information 
available  in  this  office  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  load  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Power  Co.  is  distributed,  and  I  can,  therefore,  go  no  further  than  to 
say  that  the  variance  between  the  figures  hitherto  furnished  you  and  those  re- 
cently given  by  the  representatives  of  the  power  company  is  probably  due  to 
the  cause  that  I  have  outlined  above. 

So  far  as  '-oneerns  the  statement  in  your  letter  that  this  office  was  called 
up  by  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  who  afterwards  told 
the  committee  that  he  had  been  advised  that  the  letter  of  June  13,  1914,  did 
not  mean  what  it  said,  I  wish  to  say  that  an  investigation  has  been  made  in 
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this  office  and  that  I  am  unable  to  learn  that  any  such  telephone  inquiry  was 
received,  and  I  can  not  place  upon  anyone  the  responsibility  for  the  statement 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  this  office. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  M.  Black, 
Brigadier  General,  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  above  communications,  it  seems  to  me,  completely  establish 
my  contention. 

Without  impounding  this  water  the  company  would  suffer  con- 
siderable loss.  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  paramount  issue  before  this  committee,  and  this  com- 
mittee is  not  concerned  with  the  amount  of  money  this  power  com- 
pany may  be  able  to  make  out  of  the  concession  generously  given 
them  by  Congress. 

THE  EFFECT  THE   IMPOUNDING   OF   WATER  HAS  ON   THE   NAVIGATION  OF 

THE  RIVER. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  very  large  number  of  letters  and  much 
other  data  on  this  subject.  I  quote  from  a  speech  made  before  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Commission  of  October  15,  1913,  by  Ma]. 
M.  Meigs,  United  States  engineer  in  charge  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
Eiver  improvement,  with  headquarters  at  Keokuk.  Regarding  the 
power  plant,  he  says: 

They  certainly  have  produced  oscillations  In  the  water  level  below  the  flam 
that  we  never  experienced  before. 

In  my  opinion  they  can  not  operate  that  plant  successfully  without  some 
disturbance  of  the  water  levels. 

******* 

The  ideal  thing  would  be  to  have  the  level  of  the  pool  always  fixed,  and  the 
same  amount  of  water  passed  out  as  passing  into  it. 

The  law  requires  the  power  company  to  pass  each  day  all  the  water  that 
comes  into  the  pool  that  day,  but  it  does  give  them  the  right  to  vary  the  flood 
from  hour  to  hour. 

If  they  produce  a  tide   (as  we  have  seen  that  they  do),  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  tide  goes  as  much  above  the  normal  stage  as  it  goes  below, 
and  the  disturbance  of  the  natural  flow  is  one-half  the  tidal  fluctuation. 
******  * 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  rose  without  some  thorns.  Roses  differ,  and 
some  have  colorless  flowers  and  big  sharp  thorns.  Others  have  brilliant  flowers 
and  thorns  that  are  reduced  to  the  least  proportions  consistent  with  the  rose, 

I  quote  from  a  letter  written  me  on  October  10,  1913,  by  Harry  E. 
Lancaster,  pilot  of  the  steamer  Dubuque: 

I  can  say  that  the  water  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  has  a  fall  of  18  or  20  Inches  during 
the  time  the  power  company  holds  the  water  back  at  night.  I  know  this  to  be 
a  fact,  as  I  have  seen  it ;  and  was  pilot  on  the  steamer  Dubuque  this  season  for 
five  months ;  and  this  steamer  made  three  landings  a  week  at  Keokuk ;  and  In 
the  morning  the  steamer  Dubuque  had  to  back  for  some  time  to  free  herself  from 
being  aground  at  that  landing.    This  has  delayed  steamer  each  time. 

At  times  we  have  landed  or  tried  to  land  so  that  we  could  place  the  steamer 
gangplank  on  the  runway ;  but  this  was  impossible  to  do,  because  of  the  water 
having  lowered  so  as  to  cause  the  gangplank  to  come  5  or  6  feet  short  of 
reaching  the  water's  edge. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  of  W.  A.  Blair,  of  the  White  Collar  Line, 
dated  December  17,  1913 : 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  kind  favor  of  yesterday,  will  state  that  our  boats 
had  no  trouble  at  all  during  seasons  of  1910,  1911,  and  1912  In  navigating  be- 
tween Burlington  and  Keokuk,  except  in  one  instance. 
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I  quote  from  a  letter  of  Joseph  Buisson,  pilot  of  the  steamer 
Quincy: 

Lastly,  I  can  say  that  the  Keokuk  Dam  has  injured  navigation  below  Keokuk, 
by  withholding  the  water  that  ought  to  have  spilled  over  the  dam  to  keep  up 
its  even  flow,  and  it  will,  for  next  season  and  forever  hereafter,  If  the  power 
wmpany  is  permitted  to  hold  back  the  water  after  night,  or  any  time,  that  pre- 
vents the  river's  natural  flow.  The  fact  of  this  was  thoroughly  amplified  with 
us  last  season  in  the  trip  mentioned  above. 

In  a  letter  dated  October  10,  1913,  Bert  Edwards,  pilot  of  the 
steamer  St.  PauL  savs : 

Always  before  in  low  water  the  channel  was  very  close,  but  good  except  in  a 
few  wide  places.  This  summer  there  was  no  good  channel  below  Keokuk  except 
In  a  few  places  where  the  water  has  always  been  deep. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  the  addition  of  more  turbines  and 
the  holding  back  of  more  water  will  not  only  interfere  with  but  stop  all  navi- 
gation of  boats  of  any  size  between  Keokuk  and  St.  Louis  when  there  is  less 
than  2  feet  on  the  gauges. 

WHAT  EFFECT  THE  BUILDING  OF  THIS  DAM  HAS  HAD  IN   THE  MATTER  OF 

CHEAPER  LIGHTS  AND  CHEAPER  POWER. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  statement  made  by  Col.  Cooper  that  "in 
Keokuk  power  has  fallen  from  15  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  to  8  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  and  other  cities  have  been  benefited  in  the  same 
proportion,"  and  also  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Central  Illi- 
nois Public  Service  Co.,  a  Samuel  Insul  corporation,  distributes 
power  in  Illinois  generated  at  the  dam,  and  that  Stone  &  Webster 
distribute  power  in  Iowa  generated  at  the  dam,  and  that  the  North  * 
American  Co.  and  its  subsidiary  companies  control  the  distribution 
of  power  from  the  dam  in  St.  Louis,  I  desire  to  print  some  data  in 
my  possession. 

Stone  &  "Webster  now  control  the  Keokuk  Dam.  They  also  control 
the  utilities  in  the  city  of  Keokuk.  They  own  the  electric  light  com- 
pany. Therefore,  Stone  &  Webster,  controlling  the  Keokuk  Dam, 
sell  hydroelectric  power  to  themselves  at  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour,  which  they  in  turn  sell  to  consumers  a  short  distance 
away  from  the  dam  in  Keokuk  at  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Stone  &  Webster  control  now  the  street-car  lines  in  Keokuk.  As 
managers  of  the  Keokuk  Dam  properties  they  sell  to  themselves  as 
managers  of  the  street  car  lines  power  at  one-half  of  1  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour,  the  cheapest  power  the  street-car  companies  have  ever 
had.  However,  controlling  the  street-dar  lines,  they  sell  five  tickets 
for  25  cents,  and  the  rumor  is  that  they  now  propose  to  raise  the 
price  to  6  cents  per  ticket.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  dam  the  local 
company,  with  much  more  expensive  power,  sold  six  street-car  tickets 
for  25  cents.  The  interesting  question  is  how  much,  under  these 
circumstances,  are  the  people  of  Keokuk  benefited  by  the  building  of 
this  dam.  In  this  connection  I  print  a  letter  just  received  from 
G.  W.  Fanning,  dated  February  19,  1917.  Mr.  Fanning  is  a  mer- 
chant in  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  February  19,  1917. 
Hon.  Hknry  T.  Rainey,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Previous  to  Stone  &  Webster  taking  over  the  street-car  system  of 
this  city  we,  the  citizens  of  this  city,  would  get  six  street-car  tickets  for  25  cents. 
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This  went  on  for  years.     Since  they  took  charge  they  have  raised  said  street-car 
fare  to  5  cents  straight.    It  is  the  common  talk  here  upon  the  streets  in  past  few 
weeks  that  they  wish  to  raise  same  to  6  cents  each  fare. 
These  are  facts  and  can  be  established. 
Yours,  truly, 

G.  W.  Fanning. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  charged  for  light  and  power  in 
Keokuk  and  other  near-by  cities,  I  have  received  numerous  communi- 
cations. I  print  herewith,  however,  another  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  Fanning,  dated  February  19, 1917,  on  this  subject : 

Keokuk,  Iowa.  February  19,  1917. 
Hon.  Henry  T.  Rainey,  M.  C, 

Washingt on,  D.  C.  * 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hand  you  some  of  my  electric  light  bills,  receipted,  for  my  electric 
lights,  both  before  and  after  the  Keokuk  Dam  people  took  and  lit  city  from 
dam  direct.  The  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  and  the  Keokuk  Electric  Co.  are 
both  Stone  &  Webster's  holdings. 

My  light  (electric)  bill  to  light  my  store  costs  me  more  since  the  power  from 
dam  has  been  furnished  than  before  they  furnished  the  city  with  electricity. 
My  store  has  not  been  enlarged. 

Further,  the  city  of  Keokuk,  la.,  is  paying  just  the^same  for  its  street  lights 
as  it  did  five  years  ago,  viz,  we  are  paying  $60  i>er  light  year;  not  a  cent 
less ;  and  we  have  lots  more  lights  in  service. 

These  are  facts  and  can  be  established. 

Yours,  truly,  (>.  W.  Fanning. 

With  reference  to  the  service  at  Fort  Madison,  la.,  not  far  from  the 
dam  where  Stone  &  Webster  have  secured  the  franchise,  I  print  a  let- 
ter received  recently  from  B.  C.  Davis,  a  citizen  at  Fort  Madison,  la., 
addressed  to  me. 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  February  2,  1914. 
Mr.  Rainey,  M.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sending  you  two  of  my  electric-light  bills,  which  will  explain 
themselves.  The  dam  company,  through  their  agents,  Stone  &  Webster,  who 
constitute  the  Ft,  M.  E.  Co.,  promised  us  cheaper  rates  if  we  would  vote  them 
a  new  franchise.  We  voted  them  the  franchise,  and  they  have  raised  our  rate 
50  per  cent,  15  cents  for  1,000  meter*  and  the  old  rate  was  only  10.  and  they 
chnrge  us  $1  for  meter  whether  we  use  it  or  not.  The  old  rate  under  the  Atlee 
plant  was  50  cents.  You  can  readily  see  we  are  getting  it  in  the  neck.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  biggest  outrages  ever  committed  on  a  j>eople.  I  am  glad  you 
are  going  after  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  sentiment  of  nine-tenths  of 
our  i>eople.  The  pai»ers  are  bought  <ip  and  a  few  citizens  are  on  the  "inside/* 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

B.  C.  Davis. 

With  reference  to  the  methods  of  companies  which  distribute  light 
and  power  in  Illinois  generated  at  the  dam,  I  quote  from  a  recent 
communication  written  to  me  by  C.  E.  Beavers,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Barry,  111.,  in  my  congressional  district: 

The  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  some  time  last  year  acquired  the 
plant  at  this  place,  paying,  according  to  their  statement.  $20,000  for  the  same. 
The  actual  value  of  the  plant  does  not  exceed  .$5,000,  and  a  very  few  years  ago 
could  have  been  purchased  by  local  people  for  $3,500. 

I  quote  the  following  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Quincy  Journal. 
Quincy,  111.  Quincy  is  within  the  power  zone  a  few  miles  from 
the  dam : 

One  of  Quincy's  bright  traveling  men  says  thnt  Keokuk  has  always  been  a 
dull  town,  but  that  it  has  never  been  any  duller  than  it  is  now.  That  Is  what 
the  Mississippi  Power  Co.  is  doing  for  Keokuk.  This  traveling  man  has  made 
Keokuk  for  16  years,  and  he  knows  the  conditions.  You  don't  see  any  factories 
tumbling  into  Keokuk,  do  you.  or  Hamilton,  or  Burlington,  or  Quincy,  or  Han- 
nibal?   If  the  cheap-power  talk  of  the  Mississippi  Power  Co.  amounted  to  any- 
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thing,  factories  would  be  rolling  into  these  towns  now.  The  fact  is  that  in 
giving  the  Mississippi  River  away  to  the  Mississippi  Power  Co.  we  have  created 
a  Frankenstein  that  is  going  to  try  to  eat  us  up.  And  the  only  thing  that  will 
thwart  its  purpose  is  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  by  C.  A.  Johnston,  whose  address  is  1232 
Third  Street,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa : 

I  have  my  light  bills  to  show  that  we  are  being  charged  more  under  the 
present  management  than  we  were  charged  at  the  time  it  was  in  private 
ownership,  and  there  is  no  cheap  rate  for  power  that  all  were  led  to  believe. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter  from  F.  L.  Thompson, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Roodhouse,  111,  in  my  congressional  district,  in 
the  power  zone : 

There  is  considerable  complaint  in  this  city  about  the  high  prices  we  pay 
for  electric  current  and  the  quality  of  the  lights.  The  (Antral  Illinois  Public 
Service  Co.  has  many  different  prices  in  the  various  cities  in  which  they  operate. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  O.  A.  Rothenbulcher,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Virden,  which  shows  how  the  lines  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co.  connect  up  with  the  dam  at  Keokuk  and  with  the 
coal  fields  of  Illinois,  showing  that  there  is  no  competition  at  all 
in  Illinois  between  power  generated  from  coal  and  power  generated 
at  the  dam : 

Our  electric-light  plant  was  controlled  by  local  capital  until  recently,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.,  and  we  now 
receive  our  light  from  that  company's  power  houses  at  Kincaid,  111.  We  are 
paying  the  same  rates  that  we  have  paid  in  the  past. 

I  have  a  letter  dated  January  2,  1914,  from  Louis  Lamet,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  111.,  located  a  few  miles  from  the  dam : 

Taking  into  consideration  the  grade  of  light  furnished,  it  seems  that  we  are 
paying  more  for  the  lights  now  than  we  did  before  we  got  our  current  from 
the  dam. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  H.  W.  Smith,  merchant  of  Rood- 
house,  111.,  to  me,  dated  December  27,  1913  : 

To  consumers  here  they  are  charging  15  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  To  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  3  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  The  service  is  very  poor 
at  that.  They  do  business  here  under  the  name  of  the  Central  Illinois  Public 
Utilities  Co.,  or  something  similar. 

I  quote  from  the  White  Hall  Register,  of  White  Hall,  111.,  in  the 
power  zone : 

ANOTHER  ELECTRIC    COMPANY. 

The  local  light  and  power  service  has  been  so  poor  and  unreliable  for  the 
past  two  or  three  months,  and  especially  so  since  the  Central  Illinois  Public 
Service  Co.  took  charge,  there  is  considerable  agitation  for  the  organization  of 
a  local  company  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  it  is  quite  probable  a  franchise 
will  be  applied  for  from  the  city  council  at  the  next  regular  or  special  meeting. 

In  order  to  show  the  methods  by  which  the  distributing  companies 
obtain  control  of  cities  in  the  power  zone,  I  quote  from  the  Barry 
Adage,  of  Barry,  111.,  as  of  date  of  January  21, 1914 : 

On  Friday  evening  the  gang  of  men  who  are  placing  the  wires  on  the  poles 
of  the  Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Co.  reached  the  eastern  line  of  the  city 
limits.  The  State  foreman  of  the  company,  G.  W.  Cook,  was  here,  and  he  was 
notified  by  the  city  authorities  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  violate  the  city 
ordinance  (sec.  1  of  art.  20),  which  reads  as  follows: 

******* 

When  notified  to  stop  work  until  a  special  ordinance,  as  provided  for  In  the 
above  section  of  the  city  laws,  could  be  prepared  and  adopted,  G.  W.  Cook,  the 
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representative  of  the  company,  seemed  willing  to  obey  the  order.  City  Attorney 
Six  had  prepared  the  special  ordinance,  but  as  Mr.  Cook  took  exception  to  a 
clause  in  the  ordinance  it  was  agreed  that  the  city  council  should  hold  a  meeting 
in  the  evening  at  which  the  ordinance  could  be  amended  if  the  aldermen  would 
agree  to  make  any  changes.  It  appears  that  while  G.  W.  Cook,  the  Central 
Illinois  Public  Service  Co.'s  representative,  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
city  officials  the  foreman  and  the  gang  of  men  went  to  work  and  stretched  the 
wires  on  the  poles  from  the  east  to  the  west  end  of  the  city  limits.  When  this 
fact  was  learned  there  was  something  doing,  and  Alderman  Forshey  at  once 
swore  out  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  Cook  and  all  the  men  who  helped  to  string 
the  company's  wires  through  the  city,  and  Marshal  Nations  placed  22  of  them 
under  arrest  and  took  them  to  the  city  hall,  where  G.  W.  Cook  gave  a  bona  of 
$200  for  their  appearance  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the  case  was  to  come 
up  for  trial. 

******* 

The  action  of  the  company  shows  that  little  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  promises 
of  such  a  corporation. 

The  company  also  has  trouble  with  farmers  west  of  here. 

With  reference  to  the  above  occurrence,  I  quote  from  the  Pike 
County  Democrat,  of  Pittsfield,  111.,  as  of  January  21,  1914: 

OUTWITTED    THEM. 

On  being  set  free  the  men  simply  stayed  around  town  as  usual,  but  "kept  their 
mouths  closed,  and  at  about  3  o'clock  the  next  morning  went  to  the  depot  and 
put  the  line  through  while  the  authorities  slept,  and  the  next  morning  when 
the  said  authorities  woke  up  the  men  had  completed  the  line  clear  out  of  town. 

With  reference  to  the  character  of  service  cities  in  the  power  zone 
get  compared  to  what  they  got  prior  to  the  building  of  the  dam,  I 
quote  from  the  Greenfield  Argus,  Greenfield,  111.,  as  of  February  27, 
1914: 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    GO   HANG. 

We  were  forced  to  do  without  electric  current  again  Monday  and  had  to 
go  back  to  the  case  and  set  type  and  treadle  our  job  presses  with  foot  power. 
These  utility  companies  are  great  organizations.  No  one's  interests  are  con- 
sulted except  their  own.  They  shut  off  the  current  when  they  please  and  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  same  can  go  to  thunder  for  all  they  care. 

I  quote  from  the  Waterways  Journal,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1913  : 

A    SILENCED    PRESS. 

Why  is  the  press  of  the  valley  silent  while  the  interests  of  the  people  are  in 
jeopardy?  Why  do  the  daily  newspapers  so  persistently  ignore  the  Keokuk 
situation?  Why  is  there  no  outcry  from  the  press  over  the  exorbitant  rates 
being  forced  upon  the  people  for  electricity  from  the  Keokuk  Dam?  What  Is 
the  nature  of  the  influence  that  is  being  exerted  to  keep  them  silent?  Why  has 
there  been  a  concerted  attack  by  the  daily  press  upon  the  steamboats  hecmise 
the  steamboat  men  have  told  the  truth  about  the  condition  of  the  river  below 
the  dam?  Do  the  people  know  that  they  are  being  betrayed  by  the  daily  press? 
Why  are  mere  trivialities  exalted  into  large  importance  by  the  daily  press  In 
the  stilted  effort  to  create  public  opinion  against  well-known  and  trustworthy 
rivermen  who  have  rendered  the  public  faithful  and  valuable  service?  Have 
the  railroads  conspired  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  river  as  a  great  freight 
carrier?    Is  there  a  cloven  foot  somewhere  in  this  thing? 

Burlington,  Iowa,  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  dam  at  Keokuk 
and  in  order  to  show  the  unpopularity  of  this  proposition  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  dam  I  quote  from  the  Saturday  .Evening  Post  of 
February  10,  1917: 

WHY  THE  DAM  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED. 

Strange  things  transpire  in  the  economic  and  industrial  history  of  empires. 
Before  the  great  flood  there  were  irrigation  and  power  dams  in  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  Rivers,  and  the  simple  people  of  those  days  assumed  that  the  dams 
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would  remain  for  all  time.  But  the  dams  have  been  bred  out  of  those  rivera 
as  the  thumb  has  been  bred  off  of  the  horse,  leaving  in  each  instance  only  the 
sign  of  forgotten  occupancy.  There  is  some  talk  down  in  Congress  now  about 
the  Keokuk  Dam  and  the  disappointment  that  has  been  put  upon  the  people 
near  it  and  far  away.  The  quantity  of  the  power  has  been  exaggerated,  the* 
sale  of  the  power  has  been  effected  in  such  manner  as  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease  the  current  prices  for  power  all  over  the  upper  valley,  and  the  further 
and  final  great  truth  is  slowly  coming  to  general  realization  that  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  water  as  permitted  and  as  necessary  to  develop  even  the  minimum 
power,  has  vitally  Impaired  the  navigable  quality  of  the  river  as  a  great  freight 
carrier.  From  all  of  these  convictions  to  a  point  where  the  people  will  be  de- 
manding the  removal  of  the  dam  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  navigation 
is  but  a  step.  The  great  Northwest  wants  a  cheap  and  serviceable  water  route- 
to  the  Pacific  Basin  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Before  this  can  be  the  dam. 
at  Keokuk  will  have  to  come  out. 

POWER  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

In  order  to  show  that  power  is  not  being  delivered  in  St.  Louis  at 
the  same  price  as  power  generated  from  coal  is  delivered  there,  I 
quote  from  the  Stone  &  Webster  statement  in  Moody's  Analysis  of 
Investments,  Public  Utilities,  and  Industrials  for  1916.  With  ref- 
erence to  the  contracts  made  by  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Power  Co.  the 
statement  furnished  by  Stone  &  Webster  is  as  follows,  viz  : 

Contracts. — The  company  has  made  a  contract  to  supply  60,000  horsepower  for 
the  street  railway  and  light  companies  of  St.  Louis,  about  140  miles  distant. 
This  contract  is  for  99  years,  subject  to  adjustment  as  to  terms  at  10-year 
intervals,  based  on  the  then  price  of  coal. 

I  have  before  me  a  recent  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Star,  appear- 
ing in  that  paper  January  30,  1917,  from  which  it  appears  that  an 
examination  recently  made  by  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Com- 
mission reveals  that — 

The  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri,  the  middleman  in  the  Keokuk  Dam  power  con- 
tract, made  a  profit  of  25  per  cent  in  the  year  of  1915  on  power  it  sold  to  the 
Union  Elecric  Co.  and  the  United  Railways.  These  two  companies  and  the 
Electric  Co.  of  Missouri  all  are  owned  by  the  North  American  Co.  The  Union 
Electric  Co.  recently  was  granted  permission  by  the  Missouri  Public  Service 
Commission  to  absorb  the  Electric  Co.  of  Misssouri  and  thereby  will  become- 
owner  of  the  Keokuk  Dam  power  contract. 

The  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri,  according  to  this  paragraph,  seems 
to  have  succeeded  the  Mississippi  Eiver  Power  Distributing  Co.  Of 
course  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  whatever  except  to  buy  from  the 
Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  the  current  generated  at  Keokuk  and 
turn  it  over  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  public  utilities  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  situation  therefore  is  as  follows : 

Stone  &  Webster,  the  Samuel  Insul  companies,  and  the  North 
American  Co.,  all  closely  associated,  occupying  different  fields,  not 
competing  with  each  other  in  the  least,  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
absolute  control  of  this  valuable  property,  valuable  only  on  account 
of  the  franchise  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out compensation.  With"  the  assistance  of  the  Stone  &  Webster 
people  the  stockholders  who  put  up  the  money  originally  are  being 
strangled.  They  are  receiving  no  dividends  whatever  while  these 
enormous  profits  are  being  made  by  the  public  service  corporations 
and  this  situation,  of  course,  would  hot  be  possible  without  the  co- 
operation of  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  who  is  the  vice  president  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Eiver  Power  Co.  and  who  is  the  largest  stockholder  in  that 
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company.  The  whole  proposition  has  turned  out  to  be  "A  Mississippi 
River  bubble,"  such  as  no  writer  of  fiction  ever  dreamed  of.  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  above  facts  on  account  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Cooper  in  this  connection  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no 
individual  has  ever  been  benefited  in  the  least  by  the  building  of  this 
dam. .  There  is  absolutely  no  competition  created  by  it  between  coal 
and  water  power.  Public  service  corporations  of  St.  Louis  are  bur- 
dened and  will  be  for  nearly  a  century  unless  some  relief  can  be 
granted  them  with  this  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea."  All  through  the 
power  zone  cities  and  villages  are  returning  to  the  municipal  plant 
system  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  with  the  consent  of  the  engineers, 
water  is  being  impounded  above  the  dam  in  the  night  time  and 
navigation  below  the  dam  is  being  ruined.  The  millions  expended 
on  the  Mississippi  River  are  practically  wasted  as  long  as  this  im- 
pounding of  water  is  permitted  to  continue.  The  engineers  of  this 
Government  seem  unwilling  to  furnish  any  relief.  This  committee 
has  the  authority  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the  river  and  in  order 
that  the  committee  and  the  Congress  and  the  country  may  be  advised 
as  to  the  facts  I  have  presented  this  evidence. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  STRECKFTJS. 

Mr.  Streckfus.  There  can  not  be  a  denial  of  daily  material  fluctua- 
tions below  the  dam  of  "  high  and  low  waves,"  as  per  all  the  state- 
ments from  fishermen,  at  both  Keokuk  (right  at  dam)  and  those  at 
Clarksville,  Mo.  (farthest  point),  and  by  the  affidavits  of  the  vari- 
ous captains,  and  also  by  their  own  blue-print  map  given  to  me  and 
exhibited  by  me  to  this  committee,  showing  the  actual  fluctuations 
as  stated  by  me  on  respective  dates  given,  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
the  fall  of  1  foot  6  inches,  and  not  2  inches  as  Mr.  Kellog  states,  and 
this  during  period  that  our  steamers  were  being  grounded. 

The  blue  print  I  exhibited  shows  that  on  the  falling  river,  as 
shown  at  Keithsburg,  from  July  30  to  August  22,  1916,  there  was 
an  additional  impounding  of  water  (above  dam  and  in  lake)  of  10 
inches. 

Then,  also,  the  additional  daily  material  fluctuations  below  dam 
made  the  water  so  low  at  times  as  to  prevent  navigating.  We  were 
actually  grounded  and  damaged  and  prevented  from  navigating  said 
river  by  the  following  steamers  and  dates:  Steamer  Quincy*  August 
22,  24,  31,  September  3  and  10;  steamer  St.  Paul,  July  20,  August  9, 
19,  and  29;  steamer  Dubuque,  August  24,  September  4. 

This  blue  print  as  shown  to  you  verifies  these  statements  and 
shows  the  falling  water  days  previous  as  stated :  that  said  blue  print 
showed  daily  "high  and  low  waves''  and  extended  to  Alton,  and  all 
our  grounding  and  damage  was  caused  by  the  above  specific  action  or 
manipulation  of  said  dam  by  power  company,  and  not  caused  by  the 
conditions  resulting  from  a  long-continued  period  of  high  water  and 
rapid  decline.  If  so,  we  would  have  had  same  trouble  above  the  lake 
to  St.  Paul,  a  distance  of  about  460  miles,  which  we  did  not  have. 
We  were  grounded  only  once,  all  during  the  year  1916  above  lake, 
and  ran  90  per  cent  under  full  speed.  It  has  been  shown  that  there 
is  38  feet  of  water  in  pool,  held  at  low- water  stage,  as  well  as  high% 
and  this  being  3  feet  over  the  amount  allowed  by  Congress,  and  that 
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there  has  not  been  any  public  hearings  by  the  United  States  Engineer 
Department  or  said  power  company,  and  the  steamer  men  were  in 
total  ignorance  of  the  same  until  this  hearing.  This  head  of  water 
was  retained  even  though  we  made  complaint  to  both  dam  to  river 
below,  causing  the  lower  stage  of  water  from  Keokuk  to  Alton  dur- 
ing this  above  period  and  at  same  time. 

We  have  given  you  actual  dates,  actual  facts,  and  a  blue  print 
(no  theoretically-made  plans  whatever) ;  have  been  damaged  and 
could  not  navigate;  shown  actual  daily  fluctuations,  actual  daily 
storage  during  falling-river  period,  and  all.  Ours  are  facts.  We 
have  been  damaged  much  on  account  of  the  manipulation  of  the 
said  dam. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HUGH  L.  COOPER,  VICE  PBESIDENT,  MISSIS- 
SIPPI BIVEB  POWEB  CO.,  STAMFOBD,  CONN. 

Mr.  Small.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  position. 
Mr.  Cooper.  My  name,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  is  Hugh  L. 
Cooper ;  residence,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  and  I  am  vice  president  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 

There  are  several  points  in  the  history  of  this  Mississippi  River 
Power  Co.  that  have  not  been  brought  out  correctly,  and  I  think 
that  if  the  question  of  the  navigability  of  this  Mississippi  River  is 
to  be  fairly  investigated  that  we  ought  to  get  all  of  the  facts  into 
the  record.      ' 

The  first  statement  that  has  been  made  with  reference  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Power  Co.  that  was  incorrect  was  made  yesterday  by 
Congressman  Rainey,  to  the  effect  that  the  company  was  owned  in 
England.    That  does  not  happen  to  be  the  fact. 

The  next  statement  that  he  made  was  that  we  made  false  repre- 
sentations as  to  the  amount  of  power  that"  we  were  going  to  create, 
in  order  to  get  the  money,  and  I  state  to  you,  with  some  emphasis, 
that  this  is  not  so.  Gentlemen  who  can  raise  $26,000,000  do  not  deal 
in  false  pretenses.  The  statement  he  made  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  power  that  we  could  create  is  likewise  wrong  by  150 
per  cent. 

The  statement  as  to  the  secrecy  that  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
impounding  of  the  water  is  likewise  not  so.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  when  the  question  of  impounding  the  water  came  up,  I  went 
in  the  front  door  of  the  War  Department  and  proceeded  to  the  sign 
on  the  door  that  said  "  Chief  of  Engineers,"  and  was  there  referred 
to  Col.  Smith  M.  Leach,  and  we  had  this  question  of  impounding 
up  for  about  two  months,  during  which  time  I  frankly  stated  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  offices  which  you  have 
provided  for  that  purpose,  that  unless  the  Mississippi  River  Power 
Co.  could  impound  water  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  this  permit  that 
we  would  never  build  the  plant  at  all;  and  that  is  a  matter  of 
official  record.  After  going  over  the  entire  situation  and  having 
explained  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  Col.  Leach  just  why  we 
had  to  have  this  permission,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  recommending,  because  of  the  great  advan- 
tages to  navigation  that  were  being  created  without  cost  to  the 
Government,  that  we  be  given  this  permission,  provided  that  we 
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would  bind  ourselves  to  pay  to  the  United  States  Government  $50,000 
to  take  care  of  any  difficulties  below  the  dam  that  the  Government 
might  find  was  necessary  of  correction. 

Mr.  Small.  All  of  this  you  are  referring  to  occurred  before  the 
passage  of  the  act? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No  ;  it  occurred  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

If  the  procedure  in  Government  affairs  I  have  just  told  you  about 
is  open  to  criticism  and  is  a  secret,  then  all  of  the  business  of  this 
Government  is  a  secret,  because  my  discussion  of  this  whole  matter 
was  entirely  open  and  above  board,  as  any  one  can  easily  find  out 
who  is  seeking  the  truth.  I  realize  I  am  speaking  with  some  em- 
phasis in  this  matter  and  this  is  because  for  four  vears  I  have  been 
falsely  accused  with  respect  to  the  Mississippi  feiver  Power  Co. 
and  a  lot  of  other  things,  and  this  is  as  close  to  Congress  as  I  expject 
to  get,  and  I  welcome  this  opportunity,  although  I  am  not  going 
to  speak  very  long. 

The  question  of  the  crest  of  the  dam  has  been  gone  into,  and  I  just 
want  to  say  this  one  thing  about  the  crest  of  the  dam:  If  there  is 
anyone  here  who  has  not  got  it  thoroughly  in  their  mind  what  the 
crest  of  the  dam  is  and  that  we  are  below  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  I  would  like  to  be  questioned  on  that.  Otherwise  I  would  like 
to  get  on  to  some  other  points. 

Mr.  Booher.  Whv  was  it  you  only  built  the  crest  of  that  dam 
up  29  feet  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Because  we  could  not  pav  for  the  damages  that  would 
have  been  caused  in  flood-water  time  if  we  had  built  it  any  higher, 

Mr.  Booher.  You  put  the  superstructure  on  top  of  there,  which 
does  impound  the  water  10  feet  higher? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  we  did.  But  you  are  mistaken  in  concluding 
that  the  superstructure  creates  a  new  high-water  level. 

Mr.  Booher.  Does  not*  that  keep  the  water  flowing  over  there 
except  when  you  raise  the  gates? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No. 

Mr.  Booher.  Then  I  want  that  explained. 

Mr.  Cooper.  All  right,  sir.  We  built  the  dam  to  an  elevation  of 
514  feet. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is  equivalent  to  30  feet? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Well,  practically  29  feet. 

Mr.  Booher.  Supposing  there  was  no  superstructure  and  no  gates 
on  it  at  all  and  the  maximum  flood  came  alon§? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  water  would  be  11  feet  high  at  the  crest  of  this 
dam  in  order  to  get  by  the  dam. 

Mr.  Booher.  Eleven  feet  high  at  the  crest  of  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  that  is  what  it  would  be,  and  that  is  whv  we 
stopped  the  dam  at  an  elevation  of  514  feet. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  do  not  understand  that.  Now,  if  the  dam  was  only 
29  feet,  it  would  run  over  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes ;  11  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Not  as  an  engineer,  but  just  as  a  Yankee,  please  tell 
me  is  this  the  condition — you  wear  a  pin  indicating  you  stand  high 
in  the  engineering  society,  and  you  come  from  New  England,  which 
is  a  good  recommendation  to  start  with.  Let  me  see  if  I  understand 
that  point  that  Mr.  Booher  and  I  bothered  about.    If  you  had  no 
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superstructure,  here  [illustrating]  is  the  top  of  the  dam.  If  .the 
water  from  up  here  in  Cooper  Lake  and  all  up  the  Mississippi 
River  were  at  one  time  crowded  right  down  into  this  mile  stretcn, 
where  the  dam  goes  across,  it  would  come  in  such  quantity  that  it 
would  have  to  flow  11  feet  higher  than  this  [indicating]  to  get  over; 
is  that  the  plain  English  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  the  whole  story ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

I  want  to  get  at  that,  because  this  question  has  -been  in  court  and 
I  appeared  in  court  as  a  witness,  and  the  court  found  we  were  a  law- 
abiding  corporation. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  not  saying  that,  Mr.  Cooper.  I  can  not  under- 
stand why  that  10  feet  were  put  on  top  of  that  dam  in  the  form  of 
that  superstructure  if  it  was  not  put  there  to  hold  the  water  back. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  low  water. 

Mr.  Booher.  Our  trouble  is  the  low-water  proposition. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  come  now  to  another  phase  of  the 
history  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  nobody  has  received  any  benefits  because  of  the  building 
of  this  dam. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is  now  88 
feet 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  not  38  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Thirty-eight  feet  on  the  level  of  the  water? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  we  have  the  floods,  why  will  not  the  11  feet  ad- 
ditional depth  come  upon  the  top  of  the  38  feet? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Because  we  have  not  built  the  structure  so  it  can. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  water  has  got  to  come  down,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  water  is  obstructed  by  a  dam  whose  elevation  is 
only  29  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  superstructure? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  no ;  we  pull  the  gates  down  and  there  is  not  any 
superstructure  there  then.  When  the  floods  come  down  we  restore 
it  to  the  condition  of  a  dam  514  elevation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  why  could  you  not  do  that  and  hold  the  present 
stage  29  or  30  or  35  feet?  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  is  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  it  up  to  38  feet. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  first  great  purpose  is  to  create  navigation  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  placed  at  a  very  high  value. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  the  respect  of  having  a  perfectly  level  pool  and  a 
long*  pool,  and  a  pool  whose  level  practicallv  never  changes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  not  a  question  of  power  \ 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  no;  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  except  in  a 
secondary  sense. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  not  the  additional  head  give  power? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  ves,  it  does,  but  the  whole  consideration  with  the 
Government  was  that  navigation  interests  should  have  first  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Let  me  follow  out  my  own  method  of  explanation 
jnst  a  word  further.  You  say  that  you  open  the  gates  when  there  is 
i  flood? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes. 

83360—17 8 
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Mr.  Treadwway.  Down  to  the  level  of  the  dam;  in  other  words, 
this  11  feet  of  superstructure  is  practically  open  ? 

Mr.  Coopbr.  Is  removed. 

Mr.  Treadway.  At  time  of  flood  ? 

Mr.  Coopek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  It  is  not  removed  at  time  of  low  water? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  put  back  there  to  keep  the  pool 
level. 

Mr.  Treadway.  In  other  words,  at  low  water  you  have  29  feet  in 
the  dam,  and  then  you  can  impound  the  water  11  feet  more  by  the 
superstructure? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Forty  feet  in  low-water  period  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  had  to  fill  the  lake  40  feet  high  to 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  do  impound  the  water  to  the  height  of  40 
feet  in  low  water? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  just  exactly  what  we  do. 

Now,  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  no  the  Mississippi  River 
Power  Company  has  been  of  any  benefit  to  anybody,  the  statement 
was  made  here  yesterday  by  the  honorable  Congressman  from  Illinois, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  benefits  from  the  Mississippi  Power 
Company.  The  first  great  benefit  is  the  saving  of  a  million  tons  of 
coal  per  annum.  The  next  benefit  has  been  the  reduction  in  rates  in 
St.  Louis — three  reductions — from  10  cents  to  7  cents  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Mr.  Small.  Is  it  your  statement  as  to  the  saving  of  coal  that  if  it 
were  not  for  your  power  company  it  would  require  a  million  tons  of 
coal? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  would  require  a  million  tons  of  coal  to  produce  the 
power  we  are  generating. 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  is,  annually  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Annually.  In  the  city  of  Keokuk  the  price  power  has 
fallen  from  15  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  to  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hoar. 
Other  cities  have  been  benefited  about  the  same  proportion. 

Under  the  old  system  the  Government  had  three  locks  to  take  care  of 
and  9  miles  of  canal,  which  cost  them  about  $40,000  a  year  to  maintain, 
and  now  it  does  not  cost  them  anything  to  maintain  except  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  lock.  The  entire  dredging  business  is  done  away 
with. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Government  that  this  transition  from  the 
old  canal  system  to  the  present  system  has  saved  the  Government 
in  all  about  $35,000  a  year. 

The  next  statement  that  we  want  to  make  is  that  we  have  spent 
$1,800,000  on  this  lock  and  dry-dock  system  and  have  given  it  to  the 
Government  free,  in  a  part  of  our  country  where  coal  is  the  cheapest 
of  any  place  in  the  United  States.  Upon  that  $1,800,000  we  are  pay- 
ing interest  and  always  will  have  to,  until  we  can  get  business 
enough  to  amortize  the  payment. 

The  next  statement  I  wish  to  make  relates  to  the  accusations  that 
we  are  unfriendly  to  navigation. 

When  I  took  this  matter*  up — and,  by  the  way,  it  took  me  five 
years  to  find  the  money — I  went  to  the  Chief  or  Engineers  and  I 
said,  "  How  big  a  lock  will  you  require? "  and  he  said,  "If  you  will 
build  the  new  lock  as  big  as  the  old  one,  it  will  be  quite  satisfactory," 
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by  which  I  mean  the  plan  dimension.  Thereupon  we  got  up  some 
plans  and  submitted  them  to  the  Government  on  the  old  size  of 
locks,  and  they  were  accepted  by  the  Government  and  signed  by  the 
Government  and  turned  over  to  me  by  the  Government,  with  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  signatures. 

Mr.  S witzer.  What  was  the  size  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Ninety-five  by  four  hundred,  although  the  first  de- 
mand of  the  Government  was  only  80  by  350.  After  that  there  was  a 
great  big  howl  made  because  the  locks  were  not  big  enough.  The 
howl  started  in  St.  Louis  on  the  basis  that  the  lock  ought  to  be  a 
thousand  feet  long,  as  they  were  going  to  build  steamers  for  use  on 
the  Mississippi  with  hinges  in  the  middle,  and  they  wanted  a  lock 
a  thousand  feet  long.  As  a  result  of  this  agitation,  a  second  engi- 
neering board  was  called  together,  and  this  board  asked  us  to  cancel 
the  first  arrangement  and  add  $200,000  to  the  cost  of  the  lock  by 
making  it  as  wide  as  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  I  think  • 
anybody  will  admit  is  a  very  excessive  provision,  and  we  did  all  that 
for  nothing  (even  though  we  had  previously  signed  up>  with  the 
Government),  in  the  interest  of  navigation,  and  in  the  interest  of 
trying  to  be  friendty  with  the  people  with  whom  we  had  to  live. 
And  yet,  after  all  of  the  foregoing  and  a  great  deal  more  I  could  tell 
you,  if  I  had  the  time,  we  are  told  by  the  Congressman  from  Illinois, 
who  quotes  from  Mr.  Marsh,  a  discharged  employee  of  mine,  that 
we  are  malefactors  in  this  district. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  statement  that  I  care  to 
make.  Mr.  Kellogg  has  gone  very  fully  into  this  subject,  but  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  anybody  wants 
to  ask. 

Mr.  Booher.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
you  have  a  dam,  if  yoti  call  it  all  a  dam,  40  feet  high,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  Does  it  not  impound  the  water  to  that  height  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  does. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  law  simply  gave  you  the  right  to  build  a  dam  30 
to  35  feet.  You  evaded  the  law  by  construing  it  as  the  law  was  stated 
by  the  engineers,  by  permitting  the  dam  to  be  built  29  feet,  and  then 
this  superstructure  put  on. 

Mr.  Cooper.  No  ;  that  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Booher.  Then  why  did  you  get  this  authority  to  put  this  super- 
structure there  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  act  required  that  we  should  build  this  dam  with  a 
crest  up  from  30  to  35  feet  high. 

Mr.  Booher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  And  all  dams,  not  only  at  Keokuk  but  practically 
everywhere  on  earth,  have  flashboards  on  the  top,  and  these  gates 
are  simply  a  form  of  flashboards. 

Mr.  Booher.  This  dam  was  to  be  built  30  to  35  feet  high,  according 
to  the  plans  and  specifications  then  on  file. 

Mr.  Cooper.  No.  There  were  no  plans  and  specifications  on  file 
at  all. 

Mr.  Booher  (reading) : 

The  detailed  plans  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  said  dam,  lock,  dry 
dock,  and  appertenant  weirs  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  before  the  commencement  of  any  operation  of  said  work. 
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That  was  dope,  of  course. 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  was  done  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  was  done? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Booher.  And,  of  course,  they  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
this  law  that  the  dam  should  not  be  less  than  30  nor  more  than  35 
feet? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher  (reading) : 

And  that  said  work  shall  be  constructed  under  the  supervision  of  some 
engineer  officer  of  the  Army  designated  for  that  purpose,  and  that  after  the 
approval  of  the  said  plans  no  deviation  therefrom  shall  be  madfe  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  any  such  deviation. 

Now,  you  have  got  the  deviation  for  a  29-foot  dam  and  the  super- 
structure on  top  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No. 

Mr.  Booher.  You  never  had  any  authority  from  anybody  to  put 
that  superstructure  there. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  had  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  was  a  deviation,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No;  it  was  not  a  deviation.  It  was  an  elaboration  of 
the  plans  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Booher.  Can  you  give  this  committee  any  reason  why  that 
was  not  made  known  to  Congress  or  why  it  was  not  made  public; 
in  other  words,  why  it  was  kept  quiet  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  certainly  do  not  know  anything  about  the  meander- 
ings of  Congress  or  anybody  else;  all  I  know  is  about  my  own 
business. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  meanderings  of  Con- 
gress, but  I  am  asking  you  about  the  meanderings  of  the  water  power 
company,  and  why  that  matter  was  kept  quiet. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  has  never  been  kept  quiet.  We  advertised  the  fact 
all  over  the  United  States  at  the  time  we  financed  this  thing. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  people  knew  about 
this. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  ignorance  of  other 
people. 

Mr.  Booher.  No;  that  is  not  right  to  hold  anybody  responsible 
for  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  could  not,  very  well,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  now,  Mr.  Cooper,  that  that  dam 
was  built  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  certainly  do  say  so. 

Mr.  Booher.  Why  did  you  get  permission  to  build  the  dam  29 
feet  high  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  What  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Booher.  Why  did  you  get  permission  in  the  law  to  build  this 
dam  29  feet  high? 

Mr.  Cooper.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  law — you  mean 
there  is  a  difference  between  29  and  30  feet? 

Mr.  Booher.  Why  did  you  get  it  down  to  29  feet  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Because  we  could  not  pay  the  damages  for  30  feet 
of  water. 
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Mr.  Booher.  Did  the  Board  of  Engineers  permit  you  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  certainly.  » 

Mr.  Booher.  Through  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  You  are  really  maintaining  a  dam  there  that  im- 
pounds water  40  feet  hig;h  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir;  in  low  water. 

Mr.  Booher.  Does  not  that  cause  more  overflow  than  a  30  to  35 
foot  dam  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Xo  ;  it  causes  very  much  less  overflow,  because  if  we 
built  it  up  to  the  higher  level  you  speak  of  we  could  not  take  it  out 
when  the  flood  came  along. 

Mr.  Booher.  Was  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  these  changes 
in  order  to  make  it  practical  ? 

Mr.  Cooper/ Absolutely  necessary.  Arid  when  we  came  to  the 
consideration  of  the  advantages  to  navigation  and  the  advantages 
of  a  fixed  pool  level,  it  was  considered  by  everybody  out  there  as  a 
good  thing. 

Mr.  Treadway.  In  other  words,  is  this  the  situation:  You  keep 
the  level  of  the  pool  at  high-water  level 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  same  as  low  water. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Could  you  keep  it  at  the  height  that  it  would  be 
in  flood  period  if  you  did  not  have  this  crest  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  for  the  year  around,  substantially  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir ;  as  near  as  we  can  hold  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that,  irrespective  of  whether  low  water  or  high 
water,  you  maintain  that  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  People  talked  about  the  advantages  to  navigation  of 
having  a  shore  line  of  regular  height  for  boats  to  land  on. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  at  the  lowest  stage  of  water  you  preserve  that 
same  height? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Also  letting  through  the  amount  of  water  that  will 
be  necessary  to  maintain  that  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  also  at  flood  times? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  there  are  no  benefits  to  navigation  below  the 
dam  effected  by  the  releasing  of  any  water  down  there  at  any  time, 
is  there? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  does  that  preserve  the  same  height  of  water  the 
year  around? 

Mr.  Cooper.  For  instance,  to  get  right  down  to  a  concrete  ex- 
ample, supposing  the  natural  flow  in  the  summer  time  was  below 
20,000  second-feet,  and  we  had  the  equivalent  4,000  second-feet  for 
20  days  stored  in  behind  the  dam.  The  Government  would  come 
along  then  and  say,  "  You  must  increase  the  natural  discharge  of 
the  river  by  letting  out  some  of  that  impounded  water,"  and  on 
the  plans  they  have  approved  they  have  certified  that  they  may 
always  have  the  right  to  draw  the  water  down  to  an  elevation  of 
519,  in  the  interests  of  navigation. 

Mr.  Frear.  But,  they  have  never  done  that? 
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Mr.  Cooper.  They  have  never  had  occasion  to. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Except  when  the  Government  engineers  wanted 
water  for  the  navigation  of  their  own  boat? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes ;  and  I  think  the  point  was  not  brought  out,  but  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  this  much-maligned  plant  of  ours  did  in  this 

£  articular  case  let  down  a-  great  deal  more  water  than  the  natural 
ow  of  the  stream  would  have  yielded,  in  order  to  help  a  boat  down 
whose  draft  was  especially  deep. 

Mr.  Treadway.  In  respect  to  the  water  in  Cooper  Lake  there, 
where  do  you  get  your  basis  or  your  data  on  which  you  consider 
this  40  feet  as  high  water;  is  it  a  flood  period  every  year,  or  is  it 
the  highest  thing  that  has  ever  occurred? 

Mr.  Cooper.  1855. 

Mr.  Treadway.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  the  height  .of  the  pond  is 
at  40  feet  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  make  in  conclusion  one  statement.  If  the  com- 
mittee  will  fully  inform  itself  it  will  find  the  history  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Power  Co.  in  the  place  it  is  known  the  best,  full  of  very 
strong  endeavor  on  our  part  to  be  more  than  fair  with  everybody 
in  that  valley,  and  all  you  have  to  do  to  find  out  about  us  is  to  talk 
to  95  per  cent  of  the  people  where  we  live,  and  we  will  rest  our 
entire  case  on  the. question  of  being  fair  to  navigation  and  fair  to 
everybody  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  Freak.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  all  steamboat 
men  and  pilots  agree  that  the  conditions  exist,  as  they  say,  on  the 
river  and  attribute  it  to  the  dam  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  most  charitable  view  I  can  take  of  that  is  that 
they  are  mistaken,  and  if  this  committee,  in  the  interest  of  simple 
justice,  will  have  all  the  facts  brought  before  them,  they  will  find 
that  the  abnormal  conditions  which  you  saw  were  produced  by  an 
abnormal  flood  period,  which  plowed  up  a  great  Dig  set  of  new 
sand  bars,  which  phenomena  are  most  normal,  and  after  these  new 
bars  were  so  made  it  took  a  little  time  for  the  water  to  wash  its 
way  through  there,  and  you  came  along  at  a  time  when  they  had 
not  cut  through. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  take  issue  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  that 
the  channel  was  never  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  about  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  statement  he  made  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  may  be  true. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  interested  because  of  this  experience. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  other  feature  on  this  same  point.  We  could  not 
have  impounded  water  at  the  time  of  this  trouble  if  we  wanted  to, 
because  the  quantity  in  the  river  was  more  than  we  could  use;  after 
we  get  the  pond  full  we  would  have  to  let  it  through,  whether  in  the 
interests  or  navigation  or  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  use  ordinarily  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  suppose  around  15,000  or  16,000  second-feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  the  maximum  you  are  using? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Fifteen  thousand  or  sixteen  thousand  second-feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  for  creating  the  110,000  horsepower? 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  would  like  to  reply  to  Col.  Cooper.  I  have  said  a 
great  many  things  about  the  colonel's  enterprise.    Inasmuch  as  he 
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has  only  denied  some  of  the  things  I  have  said,  I  am  assuming  the 
rest  are  true. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  will  not  agree  to  that  in  advance.  I  was  so  con- 
fused by  your  statements  yesterday  that  I  could  not  remember  them 

all. 

Mr.  Bainey.  In  the  first  place  the  colonel  says  that  the  statement  I 
made  that  the  Keokuk  Dam  is  owned  in  England  is  not  true. 
I  never  made  any  such  statement  %&  that. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  thought  you  said  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  said  you  financed  it  in  England  after  you  obtained 
your  contract  in,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  are  misinformed  about  that.    We  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  understand  that  you  own  25  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  are  also  incorrectly  informed  as  to  that,  because 
that  has  never  been  the  case  and  is  notnow. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Or  did  recently  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  never  did  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  understand  that  Stone  &  Webster  control  25  per 
cent  and  the  rest  is  owned  in  England. 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  likewise  incorrect. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Where  is  the  rest  of  it  owned  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  is  owned  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do  not  think  this  is  material  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  think  this  is  material  to  the  issue,  still  I  do 
not  understand  why  the  colonel  advertised  the  project  and  at  least 
attempted  to  float  his  bonds  in  England.  As  to  the  amount  of  power 
that  can  be  created  there,  the  Keokuk  enterprise  started  out  with  a 
statement  that  they  could  develop  300,000  horsepower. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Have  you  in  your  possession  all  of  that  illustrated 
literature  you  sent  out  when  you  were  financing  this  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  If  the  chairman  please,  I  would  like  to  say  that  never 
in  my  life  have  I  said  any  such  thing,  neither  has  any  other  officer 
of  the  company.  Somebody  has  been  imposing  upon  you,  Mr. 
Rainey. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  will  find  it  if  you  will  furnish  me  all  the  illustrated 
literature  you  sent  out. 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  can  not  find  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  not  imposed  upon  me. 
I  read  into  the  record  yesterday  his  letter  which  states  that  you  can 
only  develop  there  at  low  water  less  than  80,000  horsepower.  That 
letter  was  written  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  called  up  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  he  replied  that  that  letter  does  not  mean  what  you 
said  it  does. 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
said  that  by  impounding  you  could  only  develop  104,000  horsepower. 
Stone  4  Webster,  who  have  control  of  the  enterprise  now,  state  here 
in  their  book  that  you  can  develop  approximately  200,000  horsepower, 
which  is  more  than  any  of  your  representatives  have  claimed  here 
during  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Cooper.  May  I  answer  that  right  here? 

Mr.  Ratnex.  I  have  the  book  here,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 
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Mr.  Humphrey.  This  whole  thing  is  immaterial,  but  I  think  we 
might  as  well  hear  both  sides. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  can  develop  216,000  horsepower,  and  if  this  com- 
mittee has  patience  we  can  show  how  we  can  develop  235,000  horse- 
power. 

Mr.  Rainey.  That  is  the  largest  amount  you  have  claimed  so  far. 
Mr.  Cooper  states  that  they  reduced  the  rate  in  the  power  zone  for 
electricity  per  kilowatt-hour  from.  15  to  8  cents  in  Keokuk,  and  sub- 
stantially the  same  throughout  the  power  zone. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  What  does  the  cost  of  power  have  to  do  with 
navigation  of  the  river?  He  made  his  statement,  and  he  contradicted 
you  squarely. 

Mr.  Rainey.  In  reply  to  the  statement  of  Col.  Cooper,  I  understood 
him  to  state  that  proportionately  that  was  true  throughout  the 
power  zone. 

Mr.  Cooper.  There  have  been  substantial  reductions. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  get  power  from  the  Keokuk  Dam  myself.  I  have 
the  receipts  here.  The  Keokuk  Dam  Co.  sells  to  the  Central  Illinois 
Public  Service  Co. 

Mr.  Cooper.  But  that  is  incorrect.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  we  do 
not  own  a  dollar  of  stock  in  any  utility  company  that  is  selling 
power  to  Keokuk,  in  your  own  town  or  any  other. 

Mr.  Rainey.  You  have  not  reduced  the  cost  of  power  where  these 
distributing  companies  operate,  because  I  paid,  as  far  back  as  1907, 
before  the  dam  was  completed,  for  lights  in  my  house  20  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  with  30  per  cent  reduction.  I  am  now  paying  14 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  it  comes  from  the  Keokuk  Dam,  with 
1  cent  per  hour  reduction,  practically  exactly  the  same  thing.  There 
is  some  reduction  now,  perhaps,  to  the  larger  consumers  and  a  few 
users  of  power  in  that  zone. 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  have  not  any  more  control  of  that  than  we  have 
of  the  wind  blowing  by  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Rainey.  So  far  as  the^  saving  of  coal  is  concerned  and  reducing 
the  price  of  power,  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  which  is  just  a  few  miles  from 
the  dam,  they  produce  power  per  kilowatt-hour  out  of  coal  and  sell 
it  at  5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  3  cents  cheaper  than  it  is  sold  a  few 
feet  from  the  dam  in  the  city  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.    That  is  true? 

Mr.  Cooper.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  true.  We  have  told  you  in  all  good 
nature  and  in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  sell  power  for  half 
a  cent  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  you  can  buy  all  you  want,  and  that  is 
less  than  it  is  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  there  are  no  go-betweens,  either. 

Mr.  Rainey.  But  you  are  selling  to  a  distributing  company  at 
that  rate. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Oh,  no;  the  people  are  using  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Rainey.  Do  vou  sell  in  Keokuk  for  half  a  cent? 

Mr.  Cooper.  We  have;  yes. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  thought  you  said  you  sold  at  8  cents  in  Keokuk  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  That  is  little  distributed  power,  but  what  we  get  paid 
for  is  the  manufactured  power  in  large  units;  we  receive  half  cent  a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  thought  the  issue  you  took  is  whether  or  not  you 
benefited  the  public  generally,  and  I  say  over  there  in  Hannibal  dis- 
tributed power  delivered  to  the  ultimate  consumer  costs  5  cents  per 
kilowatt  and  is  generated  out  of  coal. 
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Mr.  Cooper.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  we  are 
selling  power  at  a  half  cent  per  kilowatt-hour,  has  it? 

Mr.  Rainey.  It  simply  shows  you  are  not  the  public  benefactor  jou 
claim  to  be  when  a  few  miles  from  the  dam  out  of  coal  a  municipal 
plant  develops  power  and  distributes  it  to  the  ultimate  consumer  at 
5  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  the  distributing  company  there  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  distributes  the  power  generated  a  few  feet  away  at 
your  dam  for  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.    Those  conditions  prevail 
all  through  that  section.    I  have  here — and  I  will  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  it,  but  I  will  print  them  in  the  record — complaints 
from  mayors  of  cities  within  the  power  zone,  every  one  of  them  com- 
plaining about  the  power  they  get  and  complaining  they  get  it  no 
cheaper. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Why  should  you  want  to  put  it  in  this  hearing? 
Mr.  Eainet.  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  in  here. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  There  is  a  contest  existing  between  these  two  par- 
ties, litigation  now  pending  in  court,  and  I  can  not  understand  why 
you  want  to  put  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  matter  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Rainey.  I  do  not  want  to  put  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  matter  in ; 
I  simpW  reply  to  what  the  colonel  said  about  me. 

Mr.  Humphrey.    What  has  what  they  sell  the  power  for  got  to  do 
with  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River  ? 

Mr.  Rainey.  The  question  is  whether  this  company  has  the  right 
to  interrupt  navigation  when  it  is  not  doing  anybody  any  good. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  They  ought  not  to  interrupt  navigation  even  if 
&ey  are  benefactors. 
Mr.  Rainey.  You  are  absolutely  right  about  that. 
Mr.  Booher.  You  claim  it  was  on  account  of  interrupting  naviga- 
tion and  Capt.  Cooper  claimed  it  was  on  account  of  the  operation  of 
the  dam. 

Mr.  Smai^l.  This  closes  the  hearing,  as  I  understand  it,  unless 
some  one  else  desires  to  be  heard.  I  understand  that  Capt.  Streckfus 
desires  to  file  a  supplemental  statement,  and  if  he  will  prepare  it  and 
hand  it  to  the  stenographer  it  will  be  inserted. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  stood  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman. ) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.}  January  19,  1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Sparkman 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamlin,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT    OF   HON.    COURTNEY    W.    HAMLIN,    A    REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

Mr.  Hamiln.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
want  first,  not  only  on  my  own  account  but  on  account  of  the  gentle- 
men who  are  here,  to  thank  you  for  calling  this  meeting  to  accommo- 
date them.  They  have  a  little  matter  that  they  would  like  to  present 
to  you  which  they  regard  as  vitally  important  to  themselves  in  the 
community  they  represent.  It  is  in  regard  to  a  bend  on  the  Missouri 
River  at  or  near  Glasgow.  THe  river  there  is  threatening  to  cut 
through  and  cut  off  some  7  or  8  miles  of  river  and  destroy  millions 
of  dofla^s,  worth  of  property,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effects  that  it 
would  have  upon  navigation.  I  am  not  an  expert,  but  I  understand 
that  if  it  were  to  cut  through  the  current  would  be  so  severe  as  to 
interfere  seriously  with  navigation. 
The  Chairman.  What  place  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Glasgow,  Mo.     Now,  I  shall  not  explain  that,  because 
there  are  three  gentlemen  here  whom  I  desire  to  present  to  the  com- 
mittee.    Col.  De  Witt  was  for  20  years  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  work.     He  is  not  only  competent  to  speak  from  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  as  an  engineer  as  to  this  kind  of  work,  but  also 
as  to  this  particular  project.    Then  we  have  Mr.  Nivert,  of  Glasgow. 
He  has  lived  there  nearly  all  his  life.     Mr.  Herider  lives  just  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  and  is  familiar  with  the  situation.     These  gen- 
tlemen are  so  much  better  fitted  to  explain  this  proposition  that  I 
will  give  wav  now  and  introduce  to  the  committee  Col.  De  Witt.     I 
might  say  tnat  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have  closed  the  hear- 
ings and  reported  the  bill.     Our  only  purpose  in  this  matter  is  that 
if  we  can  convince  the  committee  that  this  proposition  possesses 
merit  all  that  we  are  going  to  ask,  if  the  committee  is  inclined  to  do 
so,  is  that  the  committee  present  an  amendment  to  the  bill  in  the 
House  as  a  committee  amendment,  making  available  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  money  that  you  are  providing  in  the  bill  for  the 
Missouri  River,  say  $25,000;  or  whatever  you  think  is  necessary  for 
immediate  work  at  this  point,  with  the  view  and  the  idea  that  it 
would  save  to  the  Government  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which 
it  will  cost  the  Government  if  the  work  is  delayed  until  the  Govern- 
ment gets  to  this  point  in  its  usual  systematic  work,  from  Kansas 
City  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  must  of  necessity  be  some  time 
yet.      That  is  all  we  are  asking  for.    Now,  Col.  De  Witt. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  W.  B.  DE  WITT,  OF  GLASGOW,  MO. 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  a  view  of  the  situation 
is  very  important  to  have  in  order  to  understand  what  I  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  it.  I  will  point  out  on  the  map  the  exact  situation. 
Here  is  the  town  of  Glasgow  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
[indicating].  The  river  flows  in  this  direction.  So  that  it  makes  a 
right  angle  bend  immediately  above  the  town  of  Glasgow.  The 
distance  from  here  [indicating]  to  the  upper  end  of  the  bend  is  about 
5  miles.  Ever  since  the  work  on  the  Missouri  River  was  first  started 
about  1880,  the  Army  engineers  recognized  this  as  a  very  important 
piece  of  bank  to  hold,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  spent  on 
that  piece  of  bank  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Now,  last 
spring  the  river  made  a  crossing  at  the  upper  end  of  this  bend  and 
started  into  a  piece  of  protected  bank.  I  snould  have  said  that  this 
entire  bank  is  now  protected  from  the  head  of  the  bend  to  the  bend 
by  either  revetments  or  pile  dikes.  But  last  spring  the  river  started 
across  here  and  started  to  eat  up  that  revetment.  There  is  an 
immense  whirlpool  several  acres  in  extent  which  in  high  water  takes 
away  the  bank  very  rapidly.  We  fear  that  the  river  will  make  a 
cut-off  across  this  point  of  land,  leaving  Glasgow  3  miles  inland,  away 
from  the  river  with  no  harbor,  no  water  supply,  and  no  sewage 
disposal. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  width  and  depth  of  the  channel  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Along  here  it  is  from  6  to  10  feet. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  How  wide  is  the  channel  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  About  1,000  feet.  It  is  a  very  good  piece  of  river 
so  far  as  navigation  is  concerned  if  the  bank  line  is  held  in  its  present 
location. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  population  of  Glasgow? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  About  2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Glasgow  located  with  reference  to 
Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  About  108  miles  east,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northern 
Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  above  or  below  Kansas  City  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Below,  down  the  track,  or  150  miles  by  river. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  appropriating  a  large  sum  of  money  each 
year  for  the  revetment  of  the  banks  of  the  river  between  the  mouth 
and  Kansas  City.  Why  do  not  the  engineers  take  care  of  the  revet- 
ment there  with  some  of  this  money  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  When  I  asked  it  the  engineers  said  that  they  will 
get  to  it  with  their  systematic  improvement  in  time.  All  that  we 
ask  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  a  special  appropriation,  not  an  addi- 
tional appropriation,  but  we  simply  ask  that  you  spend  a  little 
pittance  there  to  take  care  of  the  work  on  which  money  has  been 
spent  until  they  can  get  to  it  with  their  systematic  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  the  revetment  work  there  originally  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  I  was  in  charge  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  knbto,  but  was  it  the  Government  or  local 
interests  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Both.  The  Government  has  expended  $63,000  on 
this  stretch  of  bank,  and  local  interests  have  spent  $2 16,000.  Some- 
times they  did  it  jointly  and  sometimes  the  Grovernment  alone  jmt 
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in  some  work  and  sometimes  local  interests  alone  did  the  work,  just 
as  necessity  arose  to  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  now  that  the  Government  should 
spend  all  the  money  in  taking  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  that  we  ask  now  is  that  the 
Government  spend  about  $25,000  to  prevent  that  river  from  making 
anew  channel  through  there  and  at  the  same  time  make  the  necessary 
repairs  to  the  present  works,  so  that  the  next  flood  will  not  take 
them  away  ana  destroy  the  works  that  have  already  been  put  in. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  $25,000  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  is  the  fall  from  the  point  opposite  from  where 
it  would  cut  through  ?     What  would  be  the  fall  in  the  stream  where 
it  would  reenter  the  river  again  if  it  goes  straight  through  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  The  fall  is  about  5  feet. 

Mr.  Switzer.  The  way  it  is  now,  that  water  is  held  in  check  by 
this  bend  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  It  would  go  through  with  a  fall  of  about  5  feet  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  would  give  it  an  additional  velocity  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes;  a  velocity  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  boats  to  navigate  at  all  until  the  river  adjusted  itself,  which  would 
be  done  in  time,  out  for  a  great  while  boats  could  hardly  get  through. 
Mr.  Hamlin.  Right  at  this  point,  Colonel,  I  think  you  ought  to 
explain  one  point.     As  I  understand,  there  is  a  little  oayou  cut  in 
there.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  call  it  by  thft  right  name,  but  you 
have  a  picture  of  it  here  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  want  you  to  show  the  imminence  of  its  cutting  in 
there. 

Mr.  De  Witt.  The  river  is  now  going  to  work  on  this  revetment 
and  that  is  the  difficulty  there  on  this  stretch  of  bank. 
Mr.  Hamlin.  Where  is  that  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  That  is  on  this  little  bend. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  As  I  understand  it,  this  water  flows  in  and  begins 
to  back  up  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  And  cuts  a  little  deeper  all  the  time  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir.     The  river  starts  in  at  the  foot  of  that — 
I  call  it  a  hole — and  by  eddy  action  is  eating  up  the  bank. 
The  Chairman.  When  did  that  erosion  begin  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Some  time  during  last  spring  at  high  water;  I  do 
not  know  exactly  when  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  say 'you  have  applied  to  the  engineers  since 
then? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  We  have  talked  it  over  with  them. 
The  Chairman.  And  they  only  replied  by  saying  that  they  will  get 
to  it  after  a  while  ! 

Mr.  De  Witt.  That  they  will  get  to  it  in  time  with  their  syste- 
matic improvements. 
The  Chairman.  How  far  are  they  away  from  it  now? 
Mr.  De  Wrrr.  Just  this  last  summer  immediately  below  the  town 
they  have  spent  $50,000  in  building  piles  and  dikes  right  in  this 
vicinity  [indicating]. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  they  suggested  that  the  people  of  Glasgow 
contribute  something  toward  the  work? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  nave  contributions  from  parties 
along  the  banks  where  property  is  to  be  protected? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  That  has  Deen  done  in  several  instances,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  offered  to  contribute  anything? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  No,  sir.  We  have  not  made  a  definite  offer  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Booker.  Colonel,  how  far  is  it  around  that  bend,  commencing 
at  the  point  where  the  cutting  is  now  and  clear  back  to  where  the 
river  would  reenter  again  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  It  is  about  10  miles. 

Mr.  Booher.  Now,  how  far  would  it  be  across  if  the  river  cuts 
through  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  About  5  miles. 

Mr.  Booher.  Just  about  half  the  distance  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes.  It  may  be  just  a  little  more  than  double 
around  this  way  than  it  is  across. 

Mr.  Booher.  Now,  it  has  got  5  miles  to  cut  before  it  gets  through? 
It  has  got  5  miles  of  land  to  cut  through  before  it  makes  a  new 
channel  clear  across  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  much  of  that  distance  has  it  cut  since  the 
erosion  began  ?  , 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Now,  if  you  will  understand,  the  cutting  of  that 
land  does  not  take  place  by  beginning  at  the  head  of  it  and  eating  it 
up  foot  by  foot,  but  the  stream  flows  over  the  entire  5  miles,  and  as 
(juickly  as  the  water  can  take  it  out  it  cuts  out  the  land.  It  can  cut 
it  out  like  it  did  at  Camden,  in  one  night. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  could  not  cut  5  miles  in  one  night  ! 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes;  in  one  night.  That  was  what  was  done  at 
Camden  in  a  situation  almost  identical  with  this. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  kind  of  soil  is  it  there  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  It  is  a  sandy  soil,  almost  all  sandy. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  topographical  features  in  the  stretch 
between  the  bend  and  the  other  side  of  that  land  area! 

Mr.  De  Witt.  This  is  bottom  land,  and  from  here  to  Glasgow  ia 
bottom  land  [indicating],  about  18  feet  on  an  average  above  what  is 
called  standard  low  water. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Now,  there  is  a  little  stream  there  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes.  I  was  going  to  say  that  there  are  streams 
that  come  in  here  that  almost  invite  the  river  to  make  that  crossing. 
When  high  water  obtains,  the  stream  flows  into  this  stream,  taking  a 
turn  across  there  [indicating]  and  inviting  the  river  to  make  that 
channel. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  that  crooked  mark  on  the  left  of  your  map  running 
down  south  where  you  expect  the  river  to  cut  through? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No;  that  is  the  bluff  line. 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes;  that  is  the  bluff  line. 

Mr.  Booher.  Where  is  the  indication  that  the  river  will  eat  away — 
down  across  that  bluff? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes;  not  immediately  at  the  bluff,  but  possibly  700 
or  1,000  feet  from  it,  the  indication  is  that  it  will  go  across  there. 
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Mr.  Booher.  That  is  about  half  way  across  the  bend,  then  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Well,  not  quite  half  way  across  the  bend.     It  is 
one-quarter  of  the  way. 
Mr.  Booher.  One-quarter  of  the  way  from  the  bend  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  much  land  will  there  be  in  that  triangle  which 
you  have  marked  off  there  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Well,  sir,  I  never  figured  that.     I  have  never  esti- 
mated it. 
Mr.  Herider.  About  6,000  acres. 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Have  you  estimated  that,  Mr.  Herider  ? 
Mr.  Herider.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher.  If  the  river  goes  through  there,  it  will  be  almost  all 
destroyed  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  If  the  people  own  that  land,  do  you  not  think  they 
ought  to  do  something  to  protect  it  ? 
Sir.  De  Witt.  Well,  you  know  what  farmers  will  do. 
Mr.  Booher.  Yes;  I  have  had  some  experience  along  that  line. 
It  will  take  them  a  number  of  years  to  raise  $15,000. 

Mr.  De  Witt.  I  have  seen  instances  along  the  river  where  farmers 
have  raised  $15,000  or  $20,000  to  protect  their  farms,  but  it  is  a  rare 
instance. 

Mr.  Booher.  If  you  people  could  contribute  what  you  could  there, 
the  city  aad  the  people  outside,  you  might  induce  the  engineers  to 
put  up  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  it  and  get  your  work  done  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  We  did  that  in  my  district.  We  have  contributed 
140,000  or  $50,000  just  to  prevent  a  thing  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  laid  the  matter  before  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  here,  Colonel  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  We  have  talked  it  over  with  him. 
Mr.  Hamlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  can  answer  that  question. 
The  Chicago  Northwestern  Railroad  runs  right  along  the  river.     The 
Chief  of  Engineers  contends  that  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Rail- 
road ought  to  protect  the  river  banks;  that  they  will  have  to  protect 
it.    That  is  the  whole  story.     They  say,  "  We  will  attend  to  this  when 
we  get  to  it,  but  in  the  meantime  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Railroad 
will  have  to  protect  them,"  because  this  road  runs  across  the  river 
at  Glasgow,  running  south  to  the  river  along  here  [indicatingj,  and 
that  they  can  not  afford  to  let  that  river  cut  through  there.     That 
is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  good  argument  or  not  ? 
Mr.  Hamlin.  Well,  I  doubt  the  feasibility  of  it  because  I  am 
informed  that  the  Chicago  Northwestern  Railroad  Co.  says  that  it 
will  be  cheaper  for  them  to  build  another  bridge  and  let  it  go  if  the 
river  cuts  through;  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  <fo  that  than  revet  the 
banks  and  dike  them. 
Mr.  Edwards.  The  railroads  might  contribute  something. 
Mr.  Hamlin.  Well,  I  think  they  would  be  willing  to  do  that,  but 
we  could  not  make  them  do  it.     It  they  can  build  a  Dridge  before  the 
river  cuts  through,  the  people  will  have  to  suifer. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  will  the  railroad  do  in  the  meantime  ? 
It  will  stop  the  traffic  for  a  while  ? 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  but  they  can  detour  their  trains  like  they  did 
once  before. 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes;  that  has  been  done  several  times. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  passed  through  that  part  of  the  coumtry  when  they 
had  the  dikes,  and  the  railroads  just  made  a  detour  north  of  the  river 
when  they  could  not  use  their  own  lines.  They  could  easily  do  that 
until  they  built  a  bridge.  Now,  Senator  Stone  and  Senator  Reed 
went  down  to  see  Gen.  Black  at  the  War  Department,  and  when  all 
was  said  and  done  he  just  simply  said,  "Let  the  railroad  do  it  until 
we  can  get  down  there." 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  value  of  land  down  there  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  About  $150  an  acre. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  do  they  raise  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Wheat,  corn,  cattle,  and  hogs.    / 

Mr.  Booher.  About  how  much  shipment  is  there  from  your 
town — the  tonnage?     What  tonnage  do  you  receive  annually? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Well,  I  have  no  statistics  to  give  you  of  that  kind. 
Kansas  City  has  operated  several  boats  from  Kansas  City  to  St. 
Louis  for  several  years,  but  I  have  never  learned  exactly  what  they 
did  carry.  But  they  go  both  ways  loaded.  They  stop  at  Glasgow 
and  deliver  some  freight  and  take  on  some  freight,  but  I  have  not 
anv  statistics. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  it  a  regularly  established  line  that  operates  from 
Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  it  makes  stops  at  both  places  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  Capitalized  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  people  of  Glasgow  would  ffcel  the  loss  if  the 
character  of  the  river  was  so  changed  that  the  boats  could  not  stop 
at  Glasgow  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes.  It  would  reduce  the  value  of  property  in  that 
town  50  per  cent.  Nobody  would  want  to  live  there ;  I  know  I  would 
not  want  to  live  there  in  that  case.  Now,  on  the  map,  here  is  the 
Sheridan  River,  a  small,  sluggish  stream  emptying  into  the  Missouri 
River  immediately  above  the  town. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  manufactures  have  you  there? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  The  only  factory  we  have  is  a  flour  mill,  manufactur- 
ing flour.  We  have  not  any  other  factory.  It  is  mainly  a  farming 
community.  There  is  very  rich  land  both  in  Saline  County  and 
Howard  County.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Chicago  Northwestern 
Railroad  has  spent  three-fourths  of  the  money  that  has  been  spent 
along  that  bank  already.  They  have  repeatedly  gone  there  and 
made  improvements.  In  1901  they  built  a  mile  and  a  half  of  revet- 
ment that  must  have  cost  $10  a  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  a  bridge  across  the  river  at  Olasgow? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  sir.     Right  there  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  the  line  run  pn  the  other  side  of  the 
river  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Right  along  here  on  the  map  ^indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  on  the  hills. 

Mjr.  De  Witt.  It  goes  from  there  to  Chicago  and  another  branch 
to  St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  I  might  explain  one  thing  that  I  do  not  think  Col. 
De  Witt  made  quite  clear  in  answer  to  your  question.  Glasgow  is 
on  a  hill,  on  a  bluff.  The  railroad  crosses  just  below  the  town  and 
then  runs  back  into  the  higher  country,  on  to  the  hilly  country  or 
plateau  to  the  east.  Here  is  the  low  place  right  in  this  bottom  be- 
tween the  two  bluffs  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  that  was  formerly  the  river  bed,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Well,  the  river  has  been  over  that  entire  valley, 
from  bluff  to  bluff,  at  different  times  in  the  history  of  that  country. 
I  do  not  know  anything  else  that  I  could  say  to  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  do  not  ask  any  additional  or 
especial  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  know  what  you  want.  You  want  a  diver- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  fund  to  be  appropriated  for  the  river  1 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Just  a  small  proportion,  to  take  care  of  the  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  work  that  is  now  there  until  tne  sys- 
tematic improvement  can  get  to  it. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Has  the  cost  of  the  proposed  work  to  mend  that 
cut  been  estimated  by  the  engineers  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Are  you  an  engineer? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes,  I  was  in  tne  Government  service  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Edwards.  As  a  Government  engineer  ? 

Mr.  De  Wttt.  As  a  civilian  engineer  under  the  Army  officers. 

Mr.  Edwards.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  for  cutting  that  off  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  About  $25,000,  about  $14,000  to  be  spent  imme- 
diately at  this  point,  of  which  I  have  a  photograph  [indicating],  and 
about  $11,000  to  take  care  of  the  balance  of  that  work  and  keep 
the  river  from  taking  it  away. 

Mr.  Edwards.  You  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Army  engineers 
and  they  agreed  with  your  view  about  it  t 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Well,  I  discussed  it  with  them  but  the  question  of 
estimated  cost  did  not  come  up. 

Mr.  Edwards.  But  I  mean  they  agreed  that  it  can  be  done  in 
the  way  you  suggest  ? 

Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes;  and  also  that  it  should  be  done.  They  go 
that  far. 

Mr.  Edwards.  And  it  would  cost  about  $25,000  to  hold  that  cut  ? 
<   Mr.  De  Wrrr.  Yea;  to  hold  that  cut?  to  maintain  that  work  in 
condition  until  they  can  get  to  t  by  their  systematic  improvements. 
If  this  little  money  is  not  spent,  the  probability  and  almost  the 
certainty  is  that  they  will  have  to  spend  four  or  five  times  that 
much  to  get  back  what  we  have  to-day.     That  is  why  we  ask  this 
little  money  to  hold  what  we  have  until  they  can  get  to  it. 
Mr.  Edwards.  It  is  a  case  of  a  stitch  in  time  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes;  exactly. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  have? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.     I  thank  you. 
Mr.  Hamlin.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mayor  Nivert,  of  Glasgow. 
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Mr.  Nivert.  Gentlemen,  my  interest  in  this  matter  is  on  aceoui 
of  being  the  executive  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  owning  property  thei 
and  being  in  business  there.  My  interest  in  the  matter  is  strict! 
from  a  Glasgow  standpoint.  I  might  say  in  connection  with  th: 
that  Mr.  De  Witt  came  to  me  prooably  last  April  and  called  m 
attenion  to  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  some  work  bein 
done  at  this  point.  He  claimed  it  was  a  very  critical  propositioi 
I  went  over  and  investigated  it  myself  and  also  had  it  investigated  b 
a  very  competent  engineer.  He  told  me  practically  the  same  thin 
that  Mr.  De  Witt  had  told  me,  that  unless  it  was  attended  to  in  th 
very  near  future  it  would  undoubtedly  make  this  cut  through  hen 
leaving  Glasgow  approximately  4  or  5  miles  from  the  river. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  $50,000  water  and  light  plant  at  Glagov 
municipally  owned,  and  if  the  river  made  the  cut  we  would  lose 

Edace  for  the  disposal  of  our  sewage.  More  than  all  else,  we  woul 
ose  the  harbor  at  Glasgow.  We  nave  found  since  the  boat  line  hs 
been  started  at  Kansas  City  that  we  can  ship  freight  to  either  S 
Louis  or  Kansas  City  at  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  35  per  cent,  or  eve 
40  per  cent.  That  is  a  very  great  item  for  us  who  ship  from  Glosgov 
Personally,  I  am  in  the  automobile  and  harness  business,  and  we  shi 
annually  an  average  of  20  or  30  carloads  of  freight.  A  saving  on  thf 
shipment  of  25  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  u: 
and  correspondingly  to  all  other  business  men  in  Glasgow.  But  or 
of  the  biggest  points  is  our  $50,000  municipally  owned  electric  ligr. 
and  water  plant  which  tnis  cut  would  practical'v  eliminate.  Th 
cut,  after  it  was  started  by  the  river,  within  possibly  two  days  mad 
a  cut  400  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Why  would  that  eliminate  your  water  plant? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Because  if  the  river  cuts  through  here  we  would  t 
left  on  an  inland  lake. 

Mr-  Edwards.  You  would  get  water  from  the  other  river  i 

Mr.  Nivert.  No,  sir;  not  if  you  knew  that  stream.  We  could  m 
possibly  use  the  water  from  that  stream  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Edwards.  What  is  the  population  of  Glasgow  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  About  2,100.  We  have  no  manufactures  to  spea 
of,  but  we  are  in  the  most  fertile  agricultural  section  of  the  State  < 
Missouri.  We  are  in  the  corner  of  Saline,  Franklin,  and  Howai 
Counties. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  does  the  water  cover  that  intervenir 
stretch  of  land  between  the  two  rivers  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Very  seldom.  In  1903  the  cut  was  made  and  a  lal 
was  formed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  lake  at  that  place  now  i 

Mr.  Nivert.  Yes;  that  is  where  the  town  of  Slater  gets  its  wate 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  danger  at  all  uni 
that  space  is  overflowed  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Of  course,  the  danger  is  always  at  high  water,  but 
the  river  within  two  days  could  cut  a  place  400  feet  long  and  1< 
feet  wide,  it  looks  to  us  a  very  serious  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  captain  to  say  that  the  trout 
was  not  from  gradual  erosion  but  from  overflows,  which  in  one  nig' 
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might  wash  out  a  new  channel.     Now  I  understood  you  to  say  that 
does  not  often  happen  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Well,  no;  it  does  not  happen  very  often  so  far  as 
overflowing  the  entire  lower  bottom  is  concerned.  In  the  last  three 
or  four  years  we  have  had  high  water  that  has  overflowed  at  differ- 
ent points  in  here  [indicating]  but  not  the  entire  bottom.  The  cut 
was  made  through  in  1903,  and  that  is  the  only  time  to  my  knowl- 
edge that  the  river  has  ever  gone  through  and  changed  its  course. 

Now,  immediately  after  I  realized  the  seriousness  of  it,  or  thought 
I  did,  I  took  this  matter  up  with  Col.  Mclndoe,  at  Kansas  City,  and 
he  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  important  stretch  of  river  between 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  that  the  navi- 
gation depended  on  them  holding  this  stretch  of  river.     Now  Col. 
Mclndoe,  1  was  very  sorrv  to  find  out,  was  not  the  officer  in  charge 
of  this  district,  because  ii  he  had  been  in  charge  of  this  district  the 
work  would  have  been  recommended  and  started  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers.   He  realized  the  importance  of  that  work  and  he  told  me  that 
it  was  a  most  important  piece  of  work. 
The  Chairman.  How  high  are  the  banks  along  there  ? 
Mr.  Nivert.  What  are  tney,  Mr.  De  Witt  ? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Eighteen  feet. 

The  Chairman.  rRiat  is,  18  feet  on  an  average  at  low  water? 
Mr.  De  Witt.  Yes;  it  averages  from  14  to  18  feet. 
Mr.  Nivert.  There  was  a  mass  meeting  last  May  attended  by  600, 
700,  or  800  people,  citizens  of  this  vicinity,  mostly  farmers  and  citi- 
zens of  the  towns  of  Slater  and  Marshall.     At  that  time  we  were 
selected  as  a  committee  to  take  up  this  matter  with  Gen.  Black  at 
Washington.     We  came  here  to  see  Gen.  Black  and  we  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  accompanied  by  Senator  Stone,  Senator  Reed,  and 
Mr.  Hamlin.     Gen.  Black  as  that  time  promised  us  an  investigation 
of  the  river  by  Col.  Townsend,  who  is  the  commanding  officer  at 
St.  Louis.     The  committee  made  an  engagement  with  Col.  Townsend 
and  met  him  in  St.  Louis.     We  found  that  Col.  Townsend  was  abso- 
lutely the  man  who  was  blocking  this  deal.     Col.  Townsend  told  us 
to  our  faces  that  this  was  a  chance  for  the  Government  to  save  some 
money;  that  if  the  Government  did  not  do   this  work,  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  Railroad  would  be  forced  to  do  it  and  thereby 
the  Government  would  save  some  money.     He  told  us  that  to  our 
faces,  and  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  Government  would  not 
do  this  work  oecause  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  Co. 
would  have  to  do  it.     Now,  the  Government,  with  their  systematic 
improvement,  claims  that  they  will  get  to  that  piece  of  work  in  time. 
Last  spring  the  Government,  recognizing  the  importance  of  that 
work,  came  below  Glasgow  and  spent  $50,000  in  a  piece  of  work 
that  may  have  been  necessary  for  navigation  but  is  not  as  critical  as 
this  piece  of  work.     If  the  river  cuts  through,  the  river  at  this  point 
will  be  absolutely  worthless. 

Now,  you  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  railroad  company. 
I  find  on  investigation,  and  I  know  it  to  be  accurate,  that  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad  Co.  and  other  interests,  both  in 
Saline  and  Glasgow,  have  spent  $216,000  in  the  last  few  years  on  this 
little  stretch  of  l>ank,  as  against  $63,000  spent  bv  the  Government. 
So  that  we  have  undoubtedly  done  our  part  on  this  stretch  of  river. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  maybe  the  Government  has  done  its  duty, 
too. 

Mr.  Nivert.  Well,  possibly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know;  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
much  should  be  spent  by  each  one,  but  if  the  railroad  has  its  track 
there,  it  seems  it  should  do  something;  what  is  the  distance  from  the 
city  to  the  bluff — about  5  miles  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  About  5  miles;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  appear  to  be  their  duty  to  spend  some 
of  that  money  to  keep  the  track  in  condition. 

Mr.  Nivert.  Their  track  does  not  run  along  the'  river  all  the  way. 
It  is  parallel  but  it  does  not  run  all  the  way  along.  The  matter 
resolves  itself  into  this:  That  if  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railroad 
Co.  refuses  to  do  this  work,  we  are  the  sufferers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  engineers  have  that  matter  pretty  well  in  hand.  They  have 
already  been  up  there  and  have  expended  money  which  would  be 
lost  if  they  permit  the  channel  to  be  diverted.  Now,  the  chances 
are  that  they  are  not  going  to  permit  that  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Nivert.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  people  around  there  have  spent 
$216,000  and  the  Government  $63,000,  have  we  not  done  our  part? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  likely  you  have ;  that  was  in  the  original  work, 
but  when,  however,  we  come  to  protecting  it,  I  do  not  know  just  how 
to  answer  the  question  offhand  because  I  do  not  know  precisely  what 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  is  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the 
people  on  the  other.  I  am  not  much  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
throwing  too  much  of  the  expense  upon  localities  or  cities  in  improve- 
ments for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  because  the  municipalities  have 
a  hard  time  raising  money  by  taxation  at  times.  The  people  in  cities 
and  towns  are  heavily  taxea  for  local  purposes.  The  same  is  true  of 
State  and  county  taxes. 

Mr.  Nivert.  ^fr.  Chairman,  we  were  not  terribly  alarmed  about 
this  situation  until  the  situation  at  Camden  developed.  That  is  an 
identical  proposition  as  regards  the  situation  at  Glasgow.  Camden 
was  cut  through  and  the  engineers  had  it  in  hand.  The  Government 
had  the  situation  in  hand,  but  when  the  cut  came  it  left  Camden  3  or  4 
miles  from  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Some  time  last  year,  about  eight  months  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  the  Missouri  River? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  doing  anything  to  remedy  that  now? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  It  is  too  late  to  remedy  that  now. 

Mr.  De  Witt.  That  is  also  true  of  the  river  at  Wellington. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  have  seen  this  photograph,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Do  you  know  how  long  ago  this  revetment  work  was 
done? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Mr.  De  Witt  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  De  Witt.  That  was  done  in  1901,  that  particular  piece  of 
revetment. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  that  the  work  to  which  you  stated  the  railroad 
and  local  interests  contributed  in  part  $216,000? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Yes;  that  is  part  of  that  work. 
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Mr.  Kettner.  If  the  Missouri  River  was  to  cut  through  there,  I 
believe  you  have  stated  that  it  would  leave  Glasgow  4  or  5  miles  from 
the  river  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Then,  you  would  be  compelled  to  do  all  your  ship- 
ping over  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  Absolutely  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Then,  would  not  the  railroad  be  interested  in  seeing 
the  river  go  through  there  if  vou  are  doing  a  lot  of  shipping  now  ? 

Mr.  Nivert.  I  have  found  from  authentic  sources  that  the  railroad 
has  surveyed  locations  for  the  past  two  years  for  other  crossings  of 
the  Missouri  River.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  if 
the  railroad  company  is  forced  to  shoulder  this  piece  of  work  they 
will  permit  the  river  to  go  through  and  leave  us  off  the  river.  It 
would  be  to  their  interest,  from  a  freight  proposition,  to  permit 
that  to  be  done.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say.     Thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hamlin,  have  you  another  witness? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  Dan  V.  Herider,  of 
Slater,  Mo. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  DAN  V.  HERIDER,  OF  SLATER,  MO. 

Mr.  Hereder.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  live  at  Slater, 
Mo.,  about  12  miles  from  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Northwest  from  Glasgow? 

Mr.  Herider.  Yes,  a  little  northwest.  We  are  a  little  high  up  on 
the  prairie  and  the  river  does  not  threaten  our  town.  We  have  a 
city  of  4,000  people.  I  became  interested  in  it  as  mayor,  and  up  to 
last  spring  I  spent  three  years  trying  to  get  a  pipe  line  from  the 
river  to  our  city  to  supply  us  with  water.  That  pipe  line  comes  along 
to  about  here  [indicating]  where  there  is  a  lake  which  was  washed 
out  of  the  river  by  the  water  pouring  out  and  digging  out  this  lake. 
That  was  reported  by  our  board  of  health  to  be  free  of  all  bacteria 
and  absolutely  clear.  Our  pipe  line  comes  up  here  [indicating]  and 
they  pump  the  water  over  tne  bluff  and  then  to  Slater.  We  are 
interested  in  this  proposition  because  we  have  a  $130,000  water  plant 
that  is  dependent  upon  this  water  supply.  It  is  better  water  than 
we  could  get  even  if  we  took  it  out  of  the  river.  This  water  per- 
colates through  the  sand  and  becomes  purified,  whereas  if  we  nad 
to  take  it  from  the  river  it  would  have  to  be  treated  chemically,  and 
that  would  necessitate  a  great  expense.  We  also  are  interested  in 
this  problem  because  here  are  6,000  or  7,000  acres  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive land  in  Saline  County.  If  this  land  is  washed  out  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  taxable  wealth  taken  away 
from  our  county.  We  are  interested  from  that  standpoint.  Then 
in  a  large  measure  this  tract  of  land  is  tributary  to  Slater.  They 
do  a  good  deal  of  trading  at  Slater.  So  we  are  interested  in  it  from 
that  standpoint. 

Now,  as  to  the  physical  conditions  here,  I  think  Mr.  De  Witt  has 
explained  them.  There  is  a  stream  running  out  here  [indicating]. 
You  were  talking  about  the  Chicago  ,&  North  Western  Railroad. 
Now,  I  hold  no  brief  for  them.  I  pay  my  fare  on  their  trains  the  same 
as  any  other  citizen.  I  never  miss  an  opportunity  to  file  a  lawsuit 
against  them.     I  have  never  been  employed  by  them  in  any  way. 
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But  notwithstanding  I  am  fighting  them  most  of  the  time  in  that 
way,  I  realize  that  the  railroads  have  some  rights.  I  think  they 
have  some  rights,  and- when  you  propose  to  put  this  burden  on  the 
railroads  you  will  simply  ada  one  more  argument  for  the  railroads 
for  higher  rates.  After  all,  the  people  pav  tor  these  expenses  in  the 
end.  If  the  railroad  has  to  pay  for  all  this  revetment  and  diking, 
no  State  commission  would  deny  to  them  the  right  to  increase  rates 
to  pay  for  their  investment.  The  officer  told  me  that  they  could 
better  afford  to  let  it  go  through  than  to  do  the  work  necessary  to 
prevent  the  cut.  You  notice  how  close  the  bluffs  are  together  here 
on  this  map.  That  is  where  they  are  surveying  to  get  a  bridge  from 
bluff  to  bluff  and  abandon  the  river  entirely,  or  they  can  let  it  go 
through  here  and  build  another  bridge. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Herider,  I  would  not  think  of  contending 
that  the  railroads  should  be  saddled  with  all  the  expense  of  sucn 
work  as  that,  but  tfrhen  the  railroad  went  there  it  perhaps  went  there 
with  notice  of  those  conditions.  Later,  it  and  the  Government  had  to 
revet  the  banks,  the  one  to  protect  its  property,  the  other  navigation. 

Mr.  Herider.  $216,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  spent  $60,000  and  the  railroad 
and  other  interests  spent  $216,000.  I  would  not  place  an  unnecessary 
or  unjust  burden  upon  the  road  or  the  people  there,  and  I  think  its 
engineers  can  be  trusted  to  act  justly. 

Mr.  Kettner.  When  was  the  railroad  built? 

Mr.  Herider.  It  was  built  in  1878,  and  they  did  not  make  any  cuts 
unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  They  went  around  through  the 
little  hills  without  cutting  through  the  bluffs.  I  went  to  the  town  of 
Slater  in  1879  and  this  river  was  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  where  it  is 
It  has  been  continually  cutting  down  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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the  work  that  he  railroad  company  aid,  it  would  have  gone  through 
here  [indicating]  long  before  now.  It  will  probably  go  through  next 
spring  if  we  have  a  big  river. 

Now,  we  have  talked  with  Col.  Townsend  about  this  work.  I  am 
going  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  and  say  that  I  never  found  a 
man  in  all  my  experience  so  decidedly  prejudiced  against  the  rail- 
roads as  Col.  Townsend.  The  word  "railroad"  seems  to  raise  up  in 
him  all  the  spirit  of  opposition  that  he  has.  He  just  thinks  the  rail- 
road ought  to  do  everything.  Every  time  we  would  drive  him  into  a 
corner  on  the  proposition  Tie  would  say,  "Oh,  there  is  no  danger. 
The  railroad  will  do  it;  the  railroad  will  do  it."  And  that  is  the  only 
answer  we  got  from  him. 

Now,  I  have  talked  to  Col.  McAndo  at  Kansas  City.  He  does  not 
deny  the  danger  that  exists  here.  He  does  not  deny  that  the  danger 
existed  at  Camden.  But  Col.  McAndo  is  under  Col.  Townsend.  At 
Camden  the  Government  had  spent  about  $225,000  just  below  where 
this  cut  occurred, Just  as  they  are  spending  this  money  right  down 
below  Glasgow.     There  was  no  railroad  at  Camden. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  lose  all  that? 

Mr.  Herider.  They  are  away  out  from  the  river  on  dry  land,  and 
they  were  spending  all  that  money  away  down  below  Camden  before 
the  cut  occurred. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Did  you  take  this  matter  up  before  the  cut  occurred 
at  Camden  ? 
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Mr.  Herider.  Oh,  no.  But  he  told  me  that  revetment  work  with- 
out a  levee  was  inefficient;  that  revetment  work  without  a  levee 
would  not  prevent  a  cut-off.  I  asked  him  if  he  always  put  a  levee 
where  they  put  revetments,  and  he  said  they  did  not.  I  asked  him, 
"Where  they  have  a  levee,  where  they  have  an  embankment  or  a 
levee  ready-made,  why  not  make  the  revetment  and  make  the  work 
permanent,  which  you  say  is  necessary  ? " 

Mr.  Small.  What  is  the  concrete  proposition  that  you  are  asking 
of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Herider.  To  amend  this.bill  by  making  available  for  this  work 
$25,000  out  of  the  $1,000,000  appropriation  that  has  been  voted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City  to  its 
mouth,  to  make  $25,000  available  especially  for  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  For  revetment  work?  . 

Mr.  Herider.  Yes;  and  to  make  it  permanent.  It  will  take,  as  has 
been  stated,  about  $15,000  to  stop  this  wash,  and  these  banks  are  in 
bad  repair. 

Now,  in  regard  to  that  photograph,  I  want  to  say  that  my  son  is  a 
sort  of  amateur  photographer  and  1  had  him  go  down  there  and  make 
that  picture.  It  is  absolutely  true  to  nature  and  does  not  tell  any 
8tory.  That  water  goes  down  the  channel  and  turns  to  the  right  and 
goes  up  the  stream  and  then  back  into  the  channel.  If  you  have 
ever  seen  the  whirlpool  at  Niagara,  as  Ipresume  you  have,  you  will 
know  how  that  river  looked  wnen  Col.  Townsend  was  up  there  with 
us.  We  were  in  the  boat  there  and  the  water  was  within  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  the  top  of  the  bank  and  the  banks  were  caving  rapidly. 
Col.  Townsend  never  got  off  the  boat  at  all,  but  stood  on  the  deck  of 
the  boat  and  made  his  remarks.  I  got  off  the  boat.  They  landed 
the  boat  there  and  the  county  court  of  Saline  County  and  myself  got 
off  the  boat,  and  we  were  afraid  to  get  within  100  feet  of  that  cut, 
from  the  way  we  saw  the  bank  caving.  You  who  have  been  on  the 
Missouri  River  know  that  it  does  its  cutting  underneath,  eating  out 
great  gobs  of  earth.  Maybe  50  or  100  feet  gets  undermined  before 
it  breaks  down  and  washes  away.  Recently  I  was  down  at  Jefferson 
City,  and  on  my  return  I  found  that  a  railroad  sidetrack  had  been 
undermined  and  the  train  went  in  when  the  track  fell  through  and 
the  engineer  was  drowned.  They  were  searching  for  him  when  I  left 
there.  The  top  of  the  ground  was  all  right,  but  the  underneath  was 
all  undermined!  That  is  the  way  with  this  particular  cut  at  Glasgow. 
The  sand  caves  away  and  after  a  while  it  all  breaks  down  and  is  car- 
ried away. 

Mr.  Small.  You  ask  that  $25,000  shall  be  spent  there  for  revetment 
work? 

Mr.  Herider.  Yes. 

Mr.  Small.  Where  ? 

Mr.  Herider.  For  revetment  and  repairs,  right  where  this  big  hole 
is  made. 

Mr.  Small.  Describe  it  to  us.  Just  what  is  the  location  ?  Suppose 
you  were  going  to  put  it  in  writing  ? 

Mr.  De Witt.  It  is  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Herider.  Yes ;  at  Cambridge.     It  is  up  the  river  from  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Small.  Does  that  name  sufficiently  designate  it  ? 
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Mr.  Herider.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  far  is  it  from  Glasgow J 

Mr.  Herider.  About  5  miles.  That  county  map  will  explain  it 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  time  you  have  giver 
us. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  you  and  we  wil 
give  the  matter  careful  consideration. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

Monday,  December  10, 1917. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  hearing  on  the  question  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and,  I  take  it,  primarily  on  that  part  between  Kansas  City 
and  the  mouth. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  P.  BOBLAND,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 

Mr.  Borland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
are  here  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  Missouri  River  under  the  Government 
appropriations  that  have  been  made  and  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  the  river  by  the  commercial  interests  in  the  Missouri  Valley  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future. 

As  to  the  use  of  that  waterway,  it  appears  that  with  the  congestion 
on  the  railroads  in  the  West  there  is  an  imperative  need  for  the  use 
of  all  of  the  inland  waterways  that  can  possibly  be  made  available. 
The  situation  in  the  Missouri  Valley  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  is 
such  that  every  available  craft  is  now  pressed  into  use.    On  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  they  are  now  using,  after  the  close  of  the  navigation 
season,  all  the  Government  craft  that  they  can  get  for  that  purpose 
to  carry  coal  to  the  Northwest,  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  tne  coal 
shortage.     It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  the  railroads  to  cope  with 
the  present  traffic  situation.    The  passenger  business  of  the  railroads, 
as  you  probably  know,  has  been  greatly  curtained;  the  passenger 
service  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  order  that  the  railroads  may  use  their 
rolling  stock,  then*  engines,  and  mechanical  appliances  for  the  han- 
dling of  freight.    In  spite  of  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  situation. 

The  stretch  of  the  river  from  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth  has  been 

improved  with  the  Government  appropriations,  beginning  in  1910, 

until  probably  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  necessary  work  has 

been  done,  but  they  have  not  yet  gotten  past  the  point  where  they 

must  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  navigating  an  unimproved  river. 

This  last  season  we  had  assigned  to  the  work  a  couple  of  dredge 

boats,  which  kept  the  channel  open  during  a  longer  season  than  it 

was  ever  kept  open  before,  but  it  is  hard  for  anyone  not  familiar  with 

the  river  navigation  business,  as  you  gentlemen  are — it  is  hard  for 

the  House,  and  for  the  public,  to  understand  the  limit  that  is  placed 

upon  our  use  of  the  river  by  its  state  of  partial  improvement. 
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If  we  had  an  improved  channel  of  6  feet,  a  dependable  channel  of 
6  feet,  between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth,  the  use  that  could  be 
made  of  that  river  in  this  emergency  would  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  the  country.  But  we  are  handicapped  and  have  been  handicapped 
up  to  the  present  time  and  will  remain,  for  some  little  time,  handi- 
capped by  being  compelled  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  a  partially 
improved  river.  Whenever  the  stream  is  low  there  are  shallow  places 
where  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  boat  through  which  is  loaded  to 
capacity.  The  boats  must  be  loaded  up  to  one-third  of  their  capacity, 
which  requires  a  large  amount  of  cost  in  handling,  decreased  service, 
and  kn  increased  use  of  labor.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  load  our  boats 
to  capacity  and  run  them  through.    That  is  our  main  difficulty  to-day. 

It  has  been  our  great  hope  and  wish  that  the  improvement  of  tfie 
Missouri  River  between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  would  be  pushed 
rapidly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  commercial  use 
of  the  river,  but  it  has  not  done  so.  Your  committee  will  find,  from 
the  statements  of  these  business  men  who  are  here,  that  they  have 
made  use  of  the  river,  exceeding  in  every  way  and  in  every  year  the 
state  of  the  improvements  as  carried  on  by  the  Government.  In 
other  words,  they  have  more  .than  kept  up  with  the  use  of  the  river 
as  fast  as  the  (jovernment  improvements  would  permit,  and  they 
would  have  been  in  a  position  to  use  it,  and  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  have  used  it,  to  a  much  greater  extent  if  the  Government  im- 
provements had  been  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  they  were  originally 
contemplated. 

We  understand  that  the  estimate  for  this  year  is  for  $500,000, 
$100,000  for  maintenance  and  $400,000  for  permanent  improvements. 
That  is  one  of  the  smallest  estimates  we  have  ever  had,  based,  I  think, 
upon  the  fact  that  there  is  an  unexpended  balance  from  the  last  river 
and  harbor  bill,  which  was  not  approved  until  August,  which  was 
practically  at  the  close  of  the  construction  season  last  year.  I  think 
the  report  shows  that  a  considerable  amount  of  that  is  unexpended 
and,  therefore,  will  come  over  to  be  expended  in  the  season  of  1918. 
However,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  more  than  $400,000  could 
properly  be  expended  and  ought  to  be  expended,  in  view  of  the 
present  conditions  of  the  traffic,  on  the  improvement  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  1918.  I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  engineers,  because  they  are  doing  the  best  they 
can  in  alloting  the  money  that  they  think  will  be  available,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  if  the  committee  found  it  desirable  to  au- 
thorize a  larger  expenditure  than  that  it  could  be  very  wisely  made, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  desires  to  keep  the  improvement 
going  and  desires  to  have  it  carried  on  as  rapidly  as  the  business 
needs  of  the  country  will  justify. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  details  of  this.  I  just  simply  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  these  facts,  and  in  order 
to  place  before  the  House  and  before  the  country  a  statement  of  what 
the  people  of  the  Missouri  Valley  really  think  of  this  improvement- 
I  am  now  going  to  ask  the  committee  to  hear  Judge  W.  T.  Bland, 
of  Kansas  City,  one  of  the  business  men  there  who  has  pledged  his 
own  work  and  money  and  fakh  upon  this  improvement,  and  whoj 
understands  it  from  the  business  standpoint. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  I  notice  that  your  commerce  fell  off  to  some  extent 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  we  have  a  report. 

Mr.  Borland.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Mackey  to  explain  that  to  the 
wmmittee,  but  I  think  you  will  find  this,  Mr.  Kennedy:  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  true  last  vear  or  not,  but  the  commerce  originally 
accredited  to  the  Missouri  ftiver  included  a  lot  of  sand  and  gravel 
that  was  barged  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  see  the  report  states  that  out  of  211,000  tons 
185.000  tons  were  sand  and  gravel. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes.  There  is  a  decrease  in  the  total  tonnage.  I 
could  not,  without  looking  at  these  figures  and  analyzing  them,  state 
whether  this  would  be  the  case,  but  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  Missouri  River  because  of  the  fact  that  a  larjje 
amount  of  sand  and  gravel  which  used  to  be  barged  on  the  river  is 
not  now  barged  on  the  river  from  the  fact  that  the  War  Department 
has  made  an  order  keeping  sand  and  gravel  barges  out  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  that  traffic  is  now  carried  on  on  the  Kansas  or  Kaw 
River.  You  will  find,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  the  tonnage  in 
high-grade  freight  has  increased;  that  while  the  total  tonnage  has 
decreased,  because  of  the  falling  off  of  sand  and  gravel,  that  the 
tonnage  in  high-grade  freight  has  increased.  It  is  the  tonnage  in 
high-grade  freight  in  which  we  are  interested ;  we  are  not  interested 
in  the  total  tonnage  represented  by  sand  and  gravel,  but  we  are  in- 
terested, as  I  say,  m  the  increased  tonnage  in  high-grade  freight. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  are  not  interested  very  much  in  the  tonnage 
as  represented  by  sand  and  gravel,  because,  as  a  rule,  that  only  repre- 
sents a  haul  of  2  or  3  miles. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes.  You  will  probably  also  find  that  the  ton-miles 
have  increased. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  call  your  attention  to  page  1174  of  the  report,  in 
which  it  states  that—* 

•On  nw>unt  of  the  unuflual  low  water  early  in  the  fall,  the  boats  on  the  long- 
distance hauls  were  taken  out  of  the  river  the  last  of  September  and  put  Into 
the  Mississippi  River  trade  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  For 
this  reason  the  traffic  was  less  than  for  the  year  1915. 

That  is  what  the  Chief  of  Engineers  states. 

Mr.  Borland.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Mackey  to  explain  that 
in  detail.  But  I  recollect  that  the  criticism  was  made  several  times 
by  opponents  of  river  improvements  on  the  floor  that  the  total  ton- 
nage on  the  Missouri  River  had  decreased,  and  they  just  stopped  at 
that  point;  they  did  not  analyze  the  situation;  if  they  had  they 
would  have  found  that  the  ton-miles  had  increased  enormously; 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  400  or  500  per  cent  in  ton-miles. 
Now,  the  increase  in  ton-miles  is  the  only  increase  worth  consider- 
ing; that  means  that  you  are  hauling  a  high  grade  of  freight  for  a 
long  distance  and  actually  transacting  traffic  on  the  river,  while  a 

Seat  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  may  simply  result  from  a  short . 
rge  tonnage.  So  I  will  ask  Mr.  Mackey — because  he  knows  all 
about  those  details — to  analyze  that  in  particular.  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  tonnage  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
utility  of  the  river ;  it  is  the  ton-miles  and  the  number  of  tons  of  high- 
grade  freight  hauled.    I  will  now  ask  you  to  hear  Judge  Bland. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HE.  W.  T.  BLAKD. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  position? 

Mr.  Bland.  I  am  chairman  of  the  river  and  harbor  committee 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City  and  have  been,  as  a  bu 
ness  man,  connected  with  the  work  for  the  past  eight  years. 

The  Chairman-.  I  suggest,  with  the  approval  of  the  committi 
!£*!  that  you  confine  your  remarks  largely  to  the  commerce  on  the  riv< 

the  facilities  for  carrying  that  commerce,  such  as  transportation  lit 
and  water  terminals,  and  also  what  joint  traffic  there  is  betwe 
the  water  carriers  and  railroads. 

Mr.  Bland.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that  and  also  make  my  remat 
very  brief.  However,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  din 
attention  first  to  the  appropriation  proposed  in  the  report  of  t 
Board  of  Engineers. 

The  balance  of  money  on  hand  and  unexpended,  I  see  by  the  ) 
port,  is  $2,079,629.  The  amount  of  $620,079,  which  is  left  for  o» 
standing  liabilities,  is  not  included  in  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  as 
understand  it.    That  is  provided  for 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is  provided  for  outside  of  that? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes,  sir.  The  present  recommendation  of  the  Boa 
of  Engineers  of  $400,000  for  new  work  and  $100,000  for  maintenai 
would  give  altogether  about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and  tl 
amount  of  money  would  continue  the  work  on  the  Missouri  River, 
is  thought,  until  June,  1919. 

We  realize  that  it  will  probably  be  the  policy  of  this  commit 
and  of  the  Government  to  limit  expenditures,  even  as  to  the  nr 
necessary  undertakings,  as  much  as  possible,  and  we  are  not  Ik 
urging  upon  the  committee  any  inorease  of  the  proposed  appropr 
tion  at  this  time.  We  do  regret,  however,  that  the  work  on  the  ri1 
has  not  been  expedited.  There  is  a  reason  for  its  dragging  this  ye 
the  difficulty  in  securing  labor.  We  are  very  gresitly  handicnpp- 
as  suggested  by  Congressman  Borland,  in  operating  upon  an  unf 
ished  channel.  We  all  realize  that  the  depth  of  the  channel  fr' 
Kansas  City  to  the  mouth  is  measured  by  the  depth  of  the  m 
shallow  crossings,  and  while  the  channel  in  many  places  may  be 

ior  30  feet,  if  there  are  some  crossings  that  carry  a  depth  of  onh 
feet  or  even  less  at  low  water,  we  are  controlled  in  the  loading 
our  barges  by  that  shallow  depth.  These  crossings  develop  in  i 
river  where  the  channel  has  not  been  improved,  and  develop 
pq  reason  of  the  changing  current  of  the  river,  the  stage  of  water,  a 

\  <P  other  reasons.     We  urged  upon  the  Government  the  use  this  year 

■     :  dredge  boats,  and  since  September  the  water  has  been  very,  very  1< 

y  ;'  but  by  the  use  of  these  dredge  boats  we  have  been  enabled  to  mi 

3,200  tons,  even  over  shallow  water.    Without  the  dredging  thus  mi 
I  *  we  could  not  have  moved  any  freight  during  the  period  mentioned 

t  *  ,       As  stated  by  Mr.  Borland,  the  congested  condition  of  traffic 

!'!;  the  mid- West  is  very,  very  bad.     We  have  only  a  supply  of  coal  in  < 

ijj;  city  of,  perhaps,  two  or  three  days  at  times,  and  some  of  our  put 

|j  utilities  have  been  compelled  at  intervals  to  suspend  operation. 

_  I1  great  many  coal  mines  are  along  the  river  and.  as  you  gentlen 

j  j-  know,  it  is  a  great  producing  section  of  the  country,  one  of 

|  jj  largest  of  the  entire  country,  for  cereals,  minerals,  and  other  stn 
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and  necessary  products.  This  country  and  the  European  countries 
are  drawing  very  heavily  on  that  territory  for  their  supplies,  and 
the  railroads  are  being  taxed  to  their  capacity  and  beyond.  We  are 
therefore  very  anxious  to  use  every  agency  of  transportation,  and  the 
Government  recognizes  that  necessity,  ftrig.  Gen.  Black  attended  a 
recent  meeting  in  St.  Louis  which  a  number  of  representative  busi- 
ness men  from  different  sections — the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Ohio, 
the  Missouri,  and  the  lower  Mississippi — attended.  We  organized 
the  Greater  Mississippi  Valley  Waterways  Association  to  restore 
traffic  on  the  rivers.  It  is  mv  understanding  that  the  Government 
purposes  to  use  about  $3,000,000  for  building  power  boats  and  barges 
to  operate  upon  the  upper  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  saw  that  in  the  newspapers,  and  then  I  saw  it 
contradicted,  that  the  Shipping  Board  was  not  going  to  set  aside  the 
$3,000,000  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  BiiAND.  I  think  you  will  find  that  is  contemplated. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  still  intended 'to 
carrv  out  that  plan. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Would  it  interrupt  you  for  me  to  ask  you  a  question  ? 
Mr.  Bland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Have  you  increased  the  size  of  your  fleet  of  barges 
or  boats  to  any  extent  ? 

Mr.  Bland.  We  now  have  nine  steel-hull  barges  and  two  power 
boats. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Bland.  We  have  some  lighters  for  the  local  trade  and  to  help 
over  the  shallow  crossings,  some  of  200  tons,  some  barges  of  600  tons, 
some  of  900  tons,  and  we  have  had  barges  with  a  tonnage  of  as  much 
as  1,400  tons,  but  we  can  not  use  those  larger  barges  on  shallow  water. 
We  have  not  increased  our  fleet  recently,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  would  prefer  to  reach  that  in  the  order  in  which  I  want  to  present 
this  subject.  I  want  to  preface  my  statement  with  this  remark: 
That  there  are  four  elements  which  will  necessarily  constitute  the 
successful  operation  of  boats  on  the  river.  In  the  first  place,  we  must 
have  an  established  and  dependable  channel  of  sufficient  depth; 
that  first  of  all  is  absolutely  necessary;  in  the  next  place  we  must 
have  a  system  of  boats  and  barges  which  can  be  provided  by  us ;  in 
the  next  place  we  must  have  coordinated  river  and  rail  terminals,  of 
which  we  are  assured,  and  in  the  next  place  we  must  have  through 
rates  or  joint  traffic  arrangements  between  the  boat  lines  and  the 
railroads,  so  that  the  river  traffic  and  the  rail  traffic  mav  articulate 
at  the  terminal  points. 

We  appeared  before  this  committee  in  1910,  and  Mr.  Cassidy,  then 
a  member  of  the  committee  from  Ohio,  was  not  friendly  to  the  river. 
He  said.  "If  we  appropriate  this  $1,000,000  which  you  are  urging, 
what  assurance  may  we  have  that  the  river  will  be  used?  "  We  then 
stated  to  the  committee  that  if  that  appropriation  were  recommended 
we  would  return  and  raise  a  minimum  capital  of  $1,000,000  with 
which  to  build  terminals,  boats,  and  barges.  That  was  on  the  r>th 
of  February.  1910,  and  in  March  we  inaugurated  that  campaign, 
commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  and  at  the  close  of  March, 
the  31st  day,  we  had  secured,  by  public  subscription.  $1,202,000.  At 
that  time  we  were  in  the  dark  as  to  the  type  of  boat  to  be  used  and 
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the  barges.  We  had  to  pioneer  in  the  work,  and  we  have  developed 
a  type  of  boat  with  which  we  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  except  that 
we  know  its  horsepower  must  be  increased  when  we  secure  greater 
depth  of  channel.  Our  power  boats  have  600  horsepower,  and  we 
know  we  need  1,000  horsepower. 

We  know  that  barges  carrying  2,000  tons  would  be  cheaper  of 
operation,  upon  a  completed  channel,  one  of  sufficient  depth,  than  a 
1,000-ton  barge,  and  when  this  channel  shall  have  been  completed 
by  the  Government  it  is  our  purpose  to  increase  our  horsepower  and 
to  increase  our  barge  tonnage,  in  the  single  units,  I  mean.  We  have 
operated  during  low  stages  of  water  with  the  present  fleet  at  a  loss, 
because  we  have  been  compelled  to  operate  with  this  class  of  boats, 
resulting  from  an  insufficient  channel.  We  have  done  that,  however, 
to  evidence  our  good  faith  in  the  undertaking.  Our  patronage  has 
largely  exceeded  our  capacity.  We  have  been  offered  freight  that 
we  could  not  possibly  handle,  and  that,  too,  even  down  the  river, 
export  freight,  consisting  of  flour  and  feed. 

The  Chairman.  Whvf  Was  that  on  account  of  the  lack  of  carrv- 
ing  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes;  on  account  of  the  lack  of  carrying  capacity.  We 
secured  a  joint  rate  with  the  railroads.  We  wTent  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  secured  a  joint  rate  in  a  proceeding 
against  the  C  &  O.  Railroad,  by  which  we  were  enabled  to  handle 
export  flour  from  Kansas  City  to  East  St.  Louis,  transferring  it 
there  to  the  railroad,  delivering  it  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk. 
The  railroads  had  established  a  differential  rate  on  through  carload 
service  on  flour  and  feed  for  export  2  cents  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
locals,  that  being  the  differential.  We  realized  that  we  ought  to 
secure  the  down-river  trade  on  export  flour,  and  the  commission 
ordered  the  railroads  to  grant  a  joint  rate.  That  was  in  1915,  and 
thus  we  secured  a  2-cent  differential  on  the  through  rate  which,  with 
the  differential  of  20  per  cent,  which  we  have  established  on  the  river 
as  against  the  rail  rate,  gave  us  an  attractive  rate.  Now,  that  gives 
us  an  advantageous  rate  and  secured  for  us  all  the  tonnage  that  we 
could  export  until  last  year  and  this  year,  when  we  encountered  an 
embargo  placed  at  times  against  export  shipments. 

We  have  been  handicapped  very  considerably  by  that,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  tonnage  down  river,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  and  on  account  of  this  embargo  our  down-river  trade  has 
not  been  as  great  as  it  was  and  would  otherwise  be.  We  would  be 
notified  that  the  embargo  would  be  lifted  and  we  would  secure  the 
shipment  of  a  great  many  carloads  of  flour,  put  the  flour  on  the 
barges,  and  carry  it  to  East  St.  Louis  when  the  embargo  would  be 
replaced,  which  would  necessitate  our  storing  it  in  our  warehouse 
and  holding  it  sometimes  anywhere  from  30  to  40  days.  Of  course, 
exporters  would  not  give  consignments  to  us  under  those  circum- 
stances. I  am  not  stating  that  in  criticism  of  the  railroad:  it  was 
simply  a  condition  which  neither  they  nor  we  could  control  and 
from  which  we  suffer,  but  it  is  a  fact.  The  railroads  have  cooperated 
with  us  and  treated  us  very  cleverly  when  possible  since  we  secured 
that  joint  rate. 

We  have  established  terminals  at  Kansas  City  and  we  can  handle 
a  large  tonnage  at  low  cost  there.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
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handled  flour,  for  example,  at  12  cents  a  ton.  loading  it  from  cars 
over  our  dock  and  into  our  barges. 

The  Chairman.  Twelve  cents  per  ton  for  the  cost  of  transfer- 
ring it? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes.  from  cars  over  the  dock  to  tlie  barges.  We  use 
electric  power  in  moving  our  hoist  or  crane  on  tracks  extending  over 
jur  dock  at  Kansas  City,  and  have  a  conveyer  system  at  our  dock 
it  East  St.  Louis.  The  cost  at  St.  Louis,  moving  the  flour,  was 
16  cents  making  a  total  for  the  two  handlings  of  28  cents  a  ton.  As 
von  gentlemen  are  aware,  roustabout  labor  costs  anywhere  from  $1 
to  $1.20,  depending  upon  the  work  of  the  roustabouts,  and  the  cost 
has  run  up  to  $1.40.  That  was  one  of  the  items  that  has  formerly 
contributed  to  increase  the  cost  of  river  traffic.  We  have  built  our 
■>wn  terminals  or  warehouses  and  equipped  them  with  modern  ap- 
pliances, at  East  St.  Louis.  At  Kansas  City  the  city  has  provided 
i  warehouse  and  dock  which  is  to  be  used  by  all  river  lines;  it  is 
not  private  but  a  public  warehouse  and  dock  to  be  used  by  all  of 
the  river  lines. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  owned  by  the  city? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes.  I  may  add  intermediate  points  on  the  Missouri 
River-  have  expressed  a  willingness  and  desire-^aiid  some  of  them 
lave  taken  steps— to  establish  warehouses,  and  we  have  urged  upon 
:hem  the  importance  of  securing  terminal  facilities  to  be  used  by 
:hem.  From  this  you  will  see  that  the  people  are  in  earnest  about 
t.  When  we  had  a  hearing  before  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers 
nany  of  them  came  there  and  testified,  representatives  of  the  differ- 
■nt  cities  along  the  Missouri,  as  to  the  steps  thev  intended  to  take 
tnd  some  of  which  had  been  taken.  St.  Louis  has  voted  $27.r>,000 
vith  which  to  establish  terminals  in  St.  Louis  proper:  our  terminal, 
is  stated,  is  in  East  St.  Louis.  111.  We  receive  freight  and  absorb 
ill  the  delivery  charges  in  carload  lots,  and  we  take  trap  cars  of 
niscellaneous  loading,  of  anything  not  less  than  6.000  pounds,  and 
leliver  it  to  our  wharf  at  St.  Louis.  We  also  absorb  the  trans- 
!er  charges  for  L.  C.  L.  freight  at  St.  Louis  by  the  Columbia  Trans- 
fer Co.  and  the  St.  Louis  Transfer  Co.  We  deliver  in  less  than 
■arload  lots  to  our  dock  at  Kansas  City  and  shippers  come  and  get 
he  freight,  while  on  all  carload  lots  we  reload  on  the  cars  and  switch 
vithout  charge  therefor  to  the  various  industries  or  plants  in 
vansas  City.  So  that  we  are  really  a  carrier  competing  upon  the 
atne  basis  relative  to  delivery  as  the  rail  lines. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  interrupt  you  at  this  point  if  I  nsked 
ou  a  question? 

Mr.  Bland.   No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  a  brief  description  of  your  water 
■rmiiials  at  Kansas  City? 

Mr.  Bland.  The  dock  that  is  already  constructed  is  550  feet  long. 
The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  total  length  of  the  water  front  that  the 
ty  owns? 

Mr.  Bland.  No;  Kansas  City  has  much  more  ground  than  that. 
he  550  feet  applies  to  the  wharf  that  is  already  constructed.  The 
arehouse  is  fireproof  and  300  feet  long.  It  is  equipped  with  the 
slefer  overhead  system.  We  have  a  Brown  hoist  or  movable  crane, 
id  for  operating  it  and  for  moving  cars  along  and  over  the  wharf 
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we  use  electric  power.     At  St.  Louis  we  have  a  moving  conveyer 
operated  by  electrical  power. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  terminal  connected  with  the  rail 
line  service? 

Mr.  Bland.  We  have  trackage  right  at  jthe  warehouses,  both  in 
East  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  that  connecting  line? 

Mr.  Bla^d.  At  Kansas  City,  the  railroad;  it  is  the  Missouri 
Pacific  track  which  is  there  now,  but  only  by  revocable  grant  on  the 
city's  ground,  which  can  be  canceled  if  we  are  not  treated  fairly. 

iThe  Chairman.  Which  connects  your  water  terminal  with  the 
railroad  ? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes,  sir.    We  also  have  a  belt  line 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  that  the  only  connection  between 
vour  water  terminal  and  the  railroads  serving  Kansas  Citv? 

Mr.  Bland.  We  have  a  belt  line  in  Kansas  City,  which  is  operated 
by  a  company  composed  of  all  of  the  railroads.  In  that  connection 
I  may  say  that  we  carry  our  own  insurance  on  all  shipments.  When 
we  first  commenced  to  operate  on  the  river  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
insurance  at  any  rate.  We  are  now  offered  insurance  at  32^  cents 
per  $100  valuation.  We  feel  the  rate  should  be  lower  than  that,  and 
we  are  carrying  our  insurance  and  have  never  had  a  loss  except  on  the 
sinking  of  one  barge  at  the  wharf  in  St.  Louis;  that  is  the  only  loss 
we  have  had.     All  bills  of  lading  are  insured. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  further,  about  this  belt  line. 
You  say  it  is  owned  by  a  separate  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Bland.  It  is  owned  by  all  of  the  railroads  in  Kansas  City,  all 
the  railroads  centering  in  Kansas  City;  merged  by  a  franchise 
granted  by  the  city  into  a  separate  company. 

The  Chairman.  Under  some  separate  corporate  name? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes.  It  is.  as  stated,  operated  under  a  franchise  that 
was  granted  by  Kansas  City,  and  it  runs  for  200  years.  We  have 
provided  in  that  franchise  that  the  terminal  company  may  not  acT 
quire  or  own,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  any  independent  terminal 
of  the  constituent  railroads  running  to  any  individual  plant  or  fac- 
tory in  Kansas  City.  That  ordinance,  we  think,  is  legal,  because 
some  time  ago  the  railroads  threatened  to  put  in  switching  charges* 
and  we  then  invoked  the  terms  of  the  franchise,  and  they  discon- 
tinued the  attempt. 

The  Chairman.  What  control  has  the  city,  representing  thfc  public, 
over  this  belt  line? 

Mr.  Bland.  We  have  no  control,  except  the  right  as  an  interstate 
carrier,  to  insist  upon  the  same  treatment  that  is  accorded  to  any 
line  of  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  have  no  control  as  to  its  use  or  as  to 
the  terms  of  service? 

Mr.  Bland.  No:  we  have  none,  except  as  I  have  stated,  and  which 
would  entitle  us  to  fair  treatment  under  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  I  have  forgotten  whether  we  have  a  pro- 
vision in  the  franchise  as  to  the  maximum  charge,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  have.  We  have  never  had  any  complaints  arise  from 
that,  and  we  feel  perfectly  safe  so  far  as  this  terminal  service  is 
concerned. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  true  that  all  of  the  railroad  lines  serving 

Kansas  City  and  all  of  the  water  carriers  hare  the  use  of  this  belt 

ne  connecting  the  water  terminal  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Bland.  Oh,  yes;  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  there  has  never  been  any  complaint 

i  to  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Bland.  As  to  the  service ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  are  not  quite  prepared  to  say  what 

mtrol  the  city  has  over  it  or  its  terms! 

Mr.  Bland.  Except  as  I  have  stated.  , 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  there  not  probably  a  provision  in  the  franchise 

iven  to  the  belt  line  providing  that  they  shall  serve  all  companies 

3on  a  fair  basis? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes,  sir:  I  remember  that  provision.     I  wish  to  say 

mt  nearly  all  of  the  railroad  companies  absorb  switching  charges. 

or  instance,  the  Santa  Fe  runs  from  Chicago,  and  it  may  have  a 

rminal  running  to  a  private  plant  where  the  Burlington  will  not 

ive  a  terminal.    Both  roads  run  from  Chicago,  so  the  Burlington 

j secure  its  share  of  the  freight  will  say,  "'Me  will  deliver  freight 

le  same  as  the  Santa  Fe  and  we  will  absorb  the  switching  charge, 

you  will  give  us  the  haul."    Such  proceeding  is  perfectly  legitimate 

lil  legal,  and  the  Burlington  and  other  roads  do  that.    The  same  in 

tie  of  all  the  roads  entering  there  that  have  no  terminal  to  any  par- 

cular  plant.     They  will  absorb  the  switching  charge.     The  same 

ould  be  time  of  the  reverse  condition — that  is,  if  the  Burlington  had 

terminal  to  a  plant  and  the  Santa  Fe  had  no  terminal  the  latter 

ould  absorb   the  switching  charge.      I    think   there   are   about 

1,000,000  of  switching  charges  absorbed  there  each  year,  or  were  at 

*  time  the  franchise  w-as  given. 

Mr.  Booher.  When  yon  say  the  railroad  companies  that  have  no 

ritches  to  these  factories  absorb  the  switching  charges  you  mean  to 

y  by  that  they  pay  the  switching  charges? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  There  is  no  charge  to  the  company  receiving  the 

>ods! 

Mr.  Bland.  No;  the  Burlington  will  pay  the  charge  and  the  Santa 

J  will  pay  the  charge,  and  so  on  down  the  line  with  the  different 

ads  running  into  the  city. 

Mr.  Booher.  In  other  words,  the  business  houses  do  not  as  a  rule 

■Y  any  switching  charges? 

Mr.  Bland.  None  whatever ;  our  boat  line  has  to  pay  the  switching 

arges,  or  as  we  say,  we  absorb  them,  and  we  expect  to  continue  to 

■  so.    We  can  operate  our  boat  line  at  a  profit  when  we  have  a 

ige  of  water  to  enable  us  to  load  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 

rges.    We  have  demonstrated  that  over  and  over  again;  we  are 

Jroughly  satisfied  as  to  such  result.    We  feel  and  know,  from  past 

ictical  demonstrations,  when  this  channel  shall  have  been  perma- 

itlv  established  by  the  improvement  of  the  river  we  can  safely 

aid  our  money  for  greater  power  boats  and  larger  barges  and 

:rate  at  a  profit.    Mr.  Dickey,  the  president  of  the  company,  has 

de  the  statement  that  we  could  operate  at  a  profit  downstream 

K)  per  cent  of  the  rail  rate,  because  we  simply  gravitate  down  the 

er  to  St.  Louis  with  low  use  of  power. 
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The  Chairman.  How  near  is  the  railroad  track  of  the  Belt  Line 
to  the  water  carriers?  In  other  words,  may  freight  be  transferred 
from  the  water  carrier  to  the  rail  car  through  one  movement  ? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes;  it  is  50  feet,  and  we  could  make  the  transfer 
right  from  one  to  the  other ;  we  have  had  no  trouble  in  that  regard. 

The  Chairman.  This  terminal  is  within  the  corporate  city  limits 
of  Kansas  Citv,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bland.  Yes;  and,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  terminals  at  East 
St.  Louis,  and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  very  extensive  terminals  are  now 
being  built.  They  now  own  11  miles  of  trackage,  and  in  connection 
with  the  St.  Louis  terminals,  which  will  be  completed  by  spring. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  said  "  they  "  now  own  11  miles  of  trackage.  Who 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Bland.  The  city  of  St.  Louis;  it  has  appropriated  $285,000, 
I  think  it  is,  by  an  issue  of  bonds.  They  realize  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  this  improvement.  The  congested  traffic  in  our  sections  is 
very  great.  We  need  to  secure  relief  in  some  way,  and  the  only  way 
to  secure  that  is  by  the  use  of  the  rivers,  sooner  or  later. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  highways  have  you  leading  to  and 
from  the  water  terminals? 

Mr.  Bland.  Very  good  in  the  cities.  We  are  urging  the  building 
of  highways  to  points  along  the  river,  so  that  they  may  deliver  and 
receive  freights  along  the  river  at  points  where  we  touch  when  the 
channel  is  completed.  I  think  that  the  local  communities  are  realiz- 
ing that  necessity  thoroughly.  Of  course,  the  development  will  be 
greater  after  the  channel  has  been  completed  and  there  is  a  depend- 
able service.  We  can  go  up  the  river  at  proper  stages  of  water  in 
72  hours  and  down  in  48  hours,  thus  making  a  five-day  round  trip 
under,  as  I  said,  favorable  conditions.  Traffic  moves  more  rapidly 
than  it  does  by  rail,  and  when  we  can  run  day  and  night — we  are 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  shore  lights — there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  traffic.  At  present  we  are  compelled  to  tie  up  at  night,  except 
on  certain  stretches  of  the  river.  By  being  compelled  to  do  that 
we  are  greatly  handicapped  in  operation  awaiting  the  completion  of 
the  channel. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  many  landings  have  you  between  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  for  regular  boats? 

Mr.  Bland.  Mr.  Mackie,  the  manager  of  the  boat  line,  goes  up  and 
down  the  river  constantly,  and  he  can  give  you  that  information 
accurately;  I  could  give  it  to  you  approximately,  but  he  can  tell  you 
absolutely  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  Kansas  City  invested  in  this 
water  terminal? 

Mr.  Bland.  The  terminal  as  constructed,  I  think,  has  cost  $75,000 
up  to  this  time,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  approximate  the  tonnage  which  has 
been  carried  under  a  traffic  arrangement  with  the  railroads — that 
is  to  say,  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water? 

Mr.  ]Bland.  I  think  Mr.  Mackie  can  do  that  approximately ;  he  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  and  all  of  those  details  pass  through 
his  hands. 

If  there  are  no  other  questions,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  take 
up  more  of  the  time  of  the  committee,  except  to  conclude  by  stating 
that  we  have  safeguarded  the  Kansas  City  Missouri  Navigation  Co. 
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a  way  which  will  forever  prevent  its  control  passing  into  hostile 

ads. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,200,000  of  preferred  stock  which  was  sub- 

ribed  by  over  4,000  subscribers,  there  was  issued  $2,000  of  com- 

>n  stoct     The  preferred  stock  is  nonvoting  stock,  but  the  common 

M&  only  possesses  voting  power,  and  it  has  been  issued  to  and 

iced  in  the  hands  of  13  trustees,  who  are  prominent  men  engaged 

different  lines  of  commerce  and  manufacturing  business  in  Kan- 
s  City.  These  trustees  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies.  No  trus- 
i  has  power  to  sell  or  transfer  his  stock.  If  he  attempts  to  do  so, 
s  stock  may  be  recalled  by  the  others,  a  vacancy  declared,  and 
led.  The  common  stock  is  deposited  for  safekeeping  and  to  pre- 
nt  transfer. 

The  trustees  constitute  a  self-perpetuating  body  of  control,  and 
ere  can  be  no  time  in  the  future  when  any  hostile  interests  can 
tain  the  control  or  management  of  the  boat  line  company. 
Mr.  Bohlaxd.  Will  the  committee  now  hear  Mr.  Mackie? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

STATEMENT  OP  KB.  A.  W.  MACKIE. 

The  C h airma >,-.  What  is  your  official  position  '*. 
Mr.  Mackie.  General  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  River 
ivigation  Co.  On  the  matter  of  traffic  moving  by  river,  about 
rich  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  believe,  asked,  we  have  been  operating  now 
r  seven  years.  We  began,  in  an  experimental  way,  with  one  steel- 
ill  packet  boat,  which  was  available  at  the  time,  and  began  at 
e  same  time  our  investigations,  by  employing  a  marine  engineer 
id  sending  him  all  over  the  country  in  an  effort  to  learn  something 
■out  the  best  type  of  equipment  for  shallow-draft  transportation, 
fter  these  investigations,  running  over  a  period  of  about  six 
onths,  we  concluded  to  build  some  tow  boats  and  barges. 
The  Chaikman.  What  was  your  general  conclusion  on  that  sub- 
et  and  what  did  you  do  ?  What  kind  did  you  build  ? 
Mr.  Mackie.  Our  general  conclusion  was  that  towboats  and  barges 
ire  best  for  transportation  on  this  river,  and  that  conclusion  was 
ached  for  more  wan  one  reason,  the  principal  reason  being  that 
rges  could  be  left  at  terminals  to  be  loaded  and  unloaded  without 
terfering  with  the  movement  of  the  power  unit,  which  is  the  ex- 
nsive  operating  unit.  The  power  unit  or  towboat  may  move  back 
id  forth  with  loaded  barges  while  other  barges  are  being  loaded  or 
iloaded  at  the  terminals.  We  concluded  to  build  steel  equipment 
r  the  reason  that  the  Missouri  is  an  unimproved  river  and  at 
esent  has  a  great  many  obstructions  in  it — snags,  rocks,  and  one 
ing  and  another.  Barges  are  apt  to  ground  a  great  deal  and  to 
idergo  a  great  deal  of  stress  and  strain  from  that  condition.  We 
d  not  think  wood  would  stand  it;  in  fact,  we  knew  it  would  not, 
cause  there  are  so  many  wrecks  of  wooden  boats  in  the  river  now. 
►  we  concluded  to  build  entirely  of  steel.  We  had  power  boats  de- 
»ned  especially  for  the  Missouri  River,  having  in  mind  the  fact 
at  we  would  have  to  operate  for  several  years  in  shallow  water. 
The  Chaieman.  Tell  us  their  length  and  beam  and  their  draft 
;ht  and  loaded. 
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Mr.  Mackie.  The  determination  of  the  size  of  units  was  a  matter 
of  experimentation.  We  were  unable  to  learn  from  anyone  else  just 
what  we  could  use ;  that  is,  from  those  people  who  had  operated  on 
the  Missouri  and  rivers  of  that  sort.  There  was  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  type  of  barge,  what  size  barge,  and  all  that,  could 
be  used.  We  tried  to  construct  a  barge  that  would  be  between  Ihe 
extremes  of  the  men  who  believed  in  the  small  boat  and  the  men 
who  believed  in  the  large  boat.  Our  first  barges  were  200  feet  long, 
36  feet  wide,  and  with  8  feet  depth  of  hold,  having  a  cargo  house 
on  the  deck  of  the  barge  12  feet  high  and  as  long  as  we  could  possibly 
make  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  working  space  at  either  end,  at  the  bow  and 
stern  of  the  barge. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  draft,  light  and  loaded. 

Mr.  Mackie.  Those  barges  were  built  of  quarter-inch  steel,  rather 
heavily  built  because  of  our  inexperience  and  the  inexperience  of 
marine  engineers  as  to  the  type  of  boat  required  for  inland  waters. 
Very  few  marine  engineers  knew  much  about  inland  transportation; 
their  experience  had  been  with  transportation  on  the  ocean,  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  bays  and  sounds.  Two  of  our  barges  were  built  for 
carrying  900  tons.  They  draw  18  inches  light  and  carry  200  tons  per 
foot  of  load.  After  operating  one  towboat,  one  steel-hull  towboat, 
with  those  two  barges,  we  concluded  that,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  improvement,  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  us  to  use  a  smaller 
barge  than  the  900-ton  unit,  so  we  placed  an  order  for  three  steel- 
hull  barges  of  600  tons  capacity.  Those  barges  are  156  feet  long* 
30  feet  wide,  with  8  feet  depth  of  hold,  with  steel  cargo  houses  on 
deck,  12  feet  high,  with  hatches  in  the  roof  of  the  barge  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  For  instance,  a  hatch  can  be  opened  at  any  part  of 
the  barge  and  the  freight  taken  out  with  a  crane.  In  order  to  handle 
the  class  of  freight  which  we  had  learned  we  could  get,  and  in  which 
there  was  the  most  profit — the  higher  classes  of  freight,  and  which 
we  found  from  experience  was  very  bulky — we  concluded  that  we 
needed  more  cubical  contents  in  our  cargo  houses  in  order  to  carry 
somewhere  near  the  capacity  of  the  barges.  So  the  newer  type  of 
barges — the  second  barges  that  were  built — instead  of  having  a  deck 
at  the  8-foot  level  on  the  top  of  the  hull  of  the  barge,  as  most  decks 
are  built,  have  recessed  decks,  giving  an  additional  5  feet  of  height 
on  the  inside  of  the  cargo  houses.  That  is,  we  have  a  double  hull, 
virtually  one  hull  within  another.  The  newer  barges  were  built  with 
cross  bulkheads,  so  that  a  puncture  of  the  hull  bv  striking  a  snag  or 
other  obstruction  would  not  cause  the  barge  to  sink.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion now,  after  operating  for  several  years,  that  our  600-ton  type  of 
barge  is  the  most  economical  type  of  barge  and  the  most  satisfactory 
to  use  under  present  conditions.  Eventually,  when  the  channel  is 
made  permanent,  I  am  sure  we  will  go  to  a  large  unit  of  barge.  We 
have  now  in  service  nine  barges  and  two  steel-hull  towboats.  Barges 
are  at  the  terminals  loading  and  discharging  while  the  towboats  are 
working  up  and  down  the  river  with  other  barges. 

The  Chairman.  Describe  your  towboats,  and  which  you  think  is 
the  better  type. 

Mr.  Mackie.  We  were  obliged,  as  I  remarked  a  while  ago,  to  do  a 
lot  of  research  work  and  some  experimenting.  We  have  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  making  tests  of  the  different  kinds  of 
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quipment  we  found  in  the  country.  The  Engineer  Department 
?as  very  kind  in  permitting  us  to  make  a  number  of  tests  with  their 
K>ats,  I  mean  such  as  tests  of  pushing  power  in  order  to  determine 
vhat  one  horsepower  would  do  if  applied  to  stern-wheel  and  twin- 
crew  boats.  We  finally  succeeded  in  securing  a  twin-screw  towboat, 
vith  a  steel  hull,  drawing  3  feet  of  water  ana  developing  600  horse- 
tower,  which  was  200  more  horsepower  than  we  had  elsewhere  found 
m  this  limited  draft  on  the  inland  waters  of  the  United  States.  We 
ought  that  towboat  in  1911,  and  we  have  been  operating  it  prae- 
ically  ever  since  and  have  found  it  highly  satisfactory.  The  United 
itates  Engineer  Department  has  built  a  towboat  on  the  same  lines 
ince  our  experience  with  that  boat.  We  bought  a  small  stern-wheel 
oat  at  the  same  time,  which  we  were  able  to  buy  cheaply,  because 
ome  years  back  boats  were  very  cheap,  no  one  using  them  extensively. 

As  we  gained  in  experience  we  found  a  necessity  for  greater  horse- 
power, and  we  employed  a  marine  engineer  and  naval  architect  and 
live  had  him  employed  now  for  four  years;  during  that  time,  as  we 
ound  a  necessity  for  changing  any  of  our  equipment,  we  had  him 
fork  right  on  the  river,  up  and  down  on  the  boats:  in  that  way  he 
ound  out  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  and  planned  and  designed 
he  changes.  The  boat  I  have  just  referred  to  was  a  stern-wheel 
oat.  and  it  originally  had  180  horsepower.  We  equipped  it  with 
ew  engines,  tandem  compound,  condensing  machinery — all  as  mod-   ,  Eri   < 

rn  as  we  could  find,  and  as  economical,  for  inland-water  boats.    That  fijj   ; 

oat  now  has  a  capacity  of  600  horsejiower  which,  under  pressure,  Bjj*   ' 

an  be  boosted  to  about  700  horsepower.     So  our  two  boats,  one  being  v 

twin-screw  boat  ol  600  horsepower,  and  the  other  a  stem-wheel  boat 
f  600  working  horsepower,  can.  in  either  case,  be  bocsted  100  horse- 
ower. 

tt'e  find  that  the  Missouri  River  has  an  exceedingly  swift  current, 
duch.  I  presume,  is  not  news  to  you.  The  fall  in  the  Missouri 
liver  between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  very  much 
water,  and  the  current  is  therefore  greater,  than  the  upper  Mis- 
issippi,  the  Ohio,  or  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  question  of  what 

horsepower  will  do  in  that  river  becomes  important.  •  We  have 
oiuid  that  in  the  Missouri  River  1  horsepower  will  push  upstream, 
f  well  applied,  1  ton  of  freight  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  4  miles 
n  hour.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  gel  freight  for  delivery  in 
ur  barges  if  we  could  not  make  reasonably  quick  deliveries  to 
tansas  City.  If  we  pushed  our  freight  at  less  than  4  miles  an  hour 
he  speed  would  be  so  slow  that  I  fear  our  best  friends  would  not 
tay  with  us,  except  under  stress  of  war  and  shortage  of  cars.     We  I 

sed  as  much  horsepower  as  we  thought  we  could  put  in  the  boats.  r' 

Fe  have  had  the  Government  provide  shore  lights,  and  over  certain 
tretches  of  the  river  we  are  able  to  operate  upstream  night  and  day 
IJ  through  the  season;  during  the  high-water  stages  we  are  able  to 
perate  all  the  way  through  from  St.  Louis  night  and  day;  down- 
Team  we  operate  only  during  daylight. 

All  of  that  has  built  up  our  service  and  brought  us  customers  that 
e  would  not  otherwise  have.  We  have  barges  in  which  we  are 
ble  to  handle  safely  and  deliver  in  good  condition  the  most  fragile 
ass  of  freight.  I  refer  now  to  such  freight  as  cut  glass  in  barrels 
id  hogsheads  and  pianos  with  fine  strings  of  wire,  which  are  subject 
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to  rust  from  moisture.  We  had  to  demonstrate  that  we  could 
handle  pianos  and  that  the  wires  would  not  rust.  We  have  to  make 
all  sorts  of  demonstrations  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  had  difficulties 
to  meet  which  other  transportation  lines  do  not  face.  We  had  to 
guarantee  that  we  could  handle  pianos  and  deliver  them  safely  before 
we  could  get  them  on  our  barges.  That  is  very  different  from  a 
railroad,  which  merely  has  to  name  a  rate  to  get  them.  We  had  to 
make  quite  a  strong  guaranty  in  order  to  get  our  first  shipment,  but 
now  we  handle  anywnere  from  10  to  100  on  each  trip  upstream. 

The  Chairman/  How  do  you  handle  your  barges — how  many  in 
a  tow? 

Mr.  Mackie.  Well,  I  did  not  finish  on  my  horsepower  statement, 
but  this  brings  out  the  point  you  want,  I  think.  We  were  told  by 
towboat  men  who  were  experienced  on  the  Ohio  and  other  streams 
about  towing  downstream  a  great  number  of  barges  of  coal — as  high 
as  60 — but  that  happened  to  be  a  rafting  proposition,  just  the  same 
as  rafting  logs  down  a  stream,  except  that  in  that  case  they  had  a 
power  boat  at  the  back  end  of  the  raft  with  which  to  steer  the  raft 
while  floating  down  the  river.  We  were  misled  a  little  by  some  of 
those  statements.  We  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  hanging 
barges  to  our  towboats  without  limit,  but  we  soon  discovered  the 
relationship  between  horsepower  and  tonnage  to  be  carried  on  the 
.  Missouri.  We  have  found  that  our  maximum  load  is  three  600-ton 
barges  upstream  with  one  of  our  small  towboats.  You  can  readily 
see,  then,  that  by  increasing  the  horsepower  of  the  towboat  you 
automatically  increase  the  speed  of  your  load.  We  have  determined, 
after  a  lot  of  work  and  keeping  a  lot  of  data,  that  we  can  build 
towboats  of  1,200  horsepower,  of  3  feet  draft,  which  would  virtually 
double  our  freight  capacity,  and  the  only  increase  in  operating  ex- 
pense would  be  the  additional  fuel  used  by  the  towboats. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  said  you  towed  three  600-ton  barges  upstream. 
Does  that  mean  loaded  to  the  maximum  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Mackie.  No,  sir;  there  is  only  a  short  time  during  the  year 
in  which  we  can  load  any  barge  to  its  maximum  capacity. 

Mr.  Ken-nedy.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  one  horsepower  will 
push  1  ton  of  freight  upstream,  and  I  was  wondering  how,  with 
a  600  horsepower  boat,  you  could  take  800  tons  upstream  ? 

Mr.  Mackie.  I  thought  the  question  was  as  to  our  maximum  load. 
Our  maximum  load  would  be  three  barges  loaded  with  300  tons  of 
freight,  or  900  tons.  However,  that  is  not  our  regular  trip;  that 
is  simplv  our  maximum.  Ordinarily  we  operate  with  one  barge — 
one  towboat  and  one  barge  on  a  trip.  If  the  depth  of  water  is  so 
shallow  that  we  can  not  get  very  much  tonnage  in  one  barge,  then 
we  load  two  barges  with  less  tonnage  each. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Does  your  current  increase  with  an  increased  depth 
of  water? 

Mr.  Mackie.  In  the  high-water  stage  the  current  is  much  more 
severe  than  at  low  water,  and  as  the  current  increases  in  speed  the 
depth  of  water  increases  and  we  are  able  to  load  more  freight  in 
one  barge  and  have  less  resistance  on  the  towboat. 

Now,  I  think  you  may  be  interested  in  terminals.  Judge  Bland 
mentioned  them.  The  East  St.  Louis  terminal,  which  connects  with 
all  rail   lines  entering  East  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis,  is  a  private 
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urinal.  We  have  tried  Co  induce  the  city  of  St.  Louie  to  build  a 
blic  terminal,  such  as  Kansas  City  has  built,  and  they  have  now 
tered  on  the  work  of  the  erection  of  a  public  terminal,  which  will 
finished,  I  think,  in  the  spring.  It  would  be  quite  an  advantage 
us  to  have  a  public  terminal  at  St.  Louis;  other  boats  can  land 
're.  exchange  freight  with  us.  and  we  can  exchange  freight  with 
ler  boats  at  that  terminal,  instead  of  having  to  go  across  the 
er.  as  is  the  case  now,  or  their  coming  across  to  our  terminals. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  I  asked  Mr.  Borland  or  Judge  Bland  how  many 
pilar  landings  there  are  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  Are 
ire  any  landings  in  that  stretch  dt  the  river? 

Mr.  Mackie.  Answering  the  first  part  of  your  question,  we  have 
regular  landings  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  We  run 
ht  through,  if  possible,  but  we  are  forced  to  make  some  landings 
take  up  freight  at  some  other  places. 

Mr.  Kknnedt.  You  hare  not  many  cities  or  many  manufacturing 
nis  along  that  stretch  of  the  river,  have  youf 

Vlr.  Mackie.  Yes;  there  are  some  very  nice  opportunities  in  the 
ure  on  the  Missouri  River.  There  are  a  number  of  shoe  factories 
ng  the  river,  and,  I  think,  the  biggest  corncob-pipe  factory  in 
i  world  is  on  the  Missouri  River — the  so-called  Missouri  raeer- 
isura  pipe.  They  ship  a  great  many  of  those  pipes  out  of  there, 
I  we  are  forced,  once  in  a  while,  to  take  loads  of  corncobs  to  that 
lory;  there  are  a  number  of  coal  mines  on  the  river;  a  few  brick 
ints:  and  one  of  the  largest  silica-sand  plants  is  on  the  Missouri 
fer.  There  is  a  lot  of  freight  there  to  be  had  when  there  is  a 
innel  of  sufficient  depth  and  permanent  location  to  justify  the 
eatment  in  a  lot  of  equipment  to  move  it.  To  be  frank  with  you, 
■  unimproved  Missouri,  with  its  swift  current  and  uncertain  loca- 
d  of  channel  is  not  an  attractive  proposition  for  the  transporting 
coal,  silica  sand,  and  other  low-grade  commodities,  but  it  will  be 
en  we  have  a  permanent  6-foot  channel. 

W*e  can  then  go  after  a  lot  of  the  freight  that  is  available  on  the 
ssouri  River.  We  had  the  fortunate  advantage,  when  we  began 
:  line,  of  having  a  balanced  tonnage  both  up  and  down  stream. 
'  are  in  an  important  food-producing  community,  where  a  lot  of 
ir  is  manufactured  and  other  products  from  grains  that  move 
t.  It  is  all  of  a  kind  that  we  can  handle  under  normal  conditions, 
1  westbound  we  take  manufactured  products  going  into  that 
ritory. 

'udge  Bland  has  told  you  about  the  embargo,  but  I  would  like  to 
:  that  to  you  a  little  more  clearly,  if  I  can.  When  we  get  freight 
m  Kansas  City  or  from  other  places  beyond  Kansas  City,  that 
ight  must  be  loaded  into  cars;  it  must  be  transferred  to  a  barge, 
nsported  by  water  to  St.  Louis,  and  put  on  cars.  Now,  we  may 
e  a  barge  load  of  freight  and  by  the  time  we  get  it  to  St.  Louis 
rail  lines  which  are  to  carry  the  freight  to  Newport  News  or  any 
er  place  may  have  placed  an  embargo  against  that  kind  of  freiglat, 
can  not  allow  the  freight  to  remain  in  the  barges,  so  we  must 
it  in  our  warehouse,  and  then  when  the  embargo  is  lifted  we  move 
t  freight  into  cars  and  get  it  started,  if  we  are  fortunate.  Now, 
t  freight  may  have  remained  in  our  warehouse  30  days  or  more, 
the  western  rail  lines  competing  with  us,  when  the  embargo  is 
80087—17 2 
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lifted,  are  able  to  get  their  freight  very  much  more  rapidly  to  eastern 
lines,  and  perhaps  before  they  embargo  again,  so  that  every  embargo 
operates  against  a  water  line  as  a  handicap. 

The  chairman  asked  a  question,  I  think,  a  little  while  ago  about 
the  volume  of  fpeight  that  we  have  developed  in  conjunction  with 
rail  lines.  Roughly,  80  to  90  per  cent  of  our  westbound  freight  comes 
to  us  from  rail  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  move  that  under  a  general  traffic  arrange- 
ment on  a  through  bill  of  lading? 

Mr.  Mackie.  Not  that  particular  freight,  and  for  this  reason:  In 
the  making  of  freight  rates  in  the  United  States,  the  Mississippi 
River  is  used  on  all  east  and  west  rates  as  a  basing  point :  practically 
all  rates  break  on  the  Mississippi;  a  rate  from  the  east  to  Kansas  City 
is  so  much  to  the  Mississippi  and  so  much  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  western  point.  As  these  rates  break  on  the  Mississippi,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  file  tariffs  in  order  to  get  the  same  proportion  to  us 
that  would  apply  to  the  western  rail  lines.  If  it  were  necessary,  in 
order  to  get  that  same  rate  to  apply  on  freight  to  move  by  river  as 
to  move  by  rail,  west,  we  would  file  tariffs.  We  have  already  been 
through  that  and  established  our  right  to  file  tariffs  establishing  joint 
rail  and  river  rates. 

On  eastbound  business,  it  so  happened  that  this  condition  existed 
when  we  went  in  the  business.  There  was  a  through  rate  from 
Kansas  City  to  Newport  News  and  Norfolk  on  flour  for  export, 
which  rate  did  not  break  on  the  Mississippi  River.  In  order  to  partici- 
pate in  that  rate,  we  were  obliged  to  file  our  tariffs,  and  did.  as  Mr. 
feland  told  you,  and  those  tariffs  are  in  existence  each  year.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  any  objection  now  by  anybody,  since  the  matter 
has  been  adjudicated  once,  to  our  putting  in  any  freight  rate  we 
might  find  it  necessary  to  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  trouble  has  all  been  adjusted  ? 

Mr.  Mackie.  I  think  so.  There  may  be  some  isolated  case,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  general  freights. 

Mr.  Mackie.  Such  rates  have  been  established  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  dozen  instances,  and  in  one  instance  in 
which  we  are  interested — in  the  rates  to  Newport  News  and  to  Nor- 
folk. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroads  have  shown  a  disposition  to  ob- 
serve it? 

Mr.  Mackie.  Yes;  and  the  commission  was  not  obliged  to  force 
them  to  do  that  but,  after  having  rendered  the  decision,  it  gave  the 
railroads  30  days  in  which  to  join  us  in  through  rates  and  the  rail- 
roads gave  us  their  permission  within  15  or  20  days  to  file  the  tariffs. 

Judge  Bland  mentioned  the  dredges.  I  want  to  say  a  little  more 
about  that.  On  account  of  the  delay  in  improving  the  Missouri 
River — the-  time  it  has  taken  to  improve  the  river — we  have  urged 
the  Engineer  Department  to  give  us  some  temporarv  relief  during 
the  periods  of  low  water  in  the  spring  and  fall.  We  "have  urged  the 
use  of  dredges  on  such  crossings  as  might  develop  shallow  channels. 
Dredges  had  never  been  used  in  the  Missouri  River  in  all  its  history. 
for  channel  improvement  purposes,  and  they  never  can  be  used  for 
permanent  improvement,  due  to  the  silt-carrying  proclivities  of  the 
Missouri  River  and,  because  they  had  never  been  used,  we  had  diffi- 
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jlty  in  convincing  the  engineers  that  they  should  be  used.  This 
ear,  under  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  commerce,  they  agreed  to 
lake  a  trial.  Two  dredges  were  brought  into  the  river  and  on 
ltgust  26th  of  this  year  one  crossing  near  Washington,  Mo.,  de- 
■loped  a  channel  of  only  2}  feet,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  have 
jtten  over  that  stretch  of  the  river — that  crossing.  One  dredge 
lat  was  in  the  river  at  the  time  was  speeded  to  that  point  and  cut  a 
mnnel  through  there,  and  we  were  not  delayed.  After  the  second 
•edge  came  in,  one  was  assigned  to  the  upper  half  of  the  stretch 
id  the  other  to  the  lower  half,  and  those  dredges  more  or  less  effec- 
vely  kept  the  channel  open  to  a  depth  of  over  4  feet,  each  dredge 
;ing  assigned  to  200  miles  of  the  river — an  excessive  stretch  of 
ver  for  a  dredge — but  thev  were  pretty  good  dredges,  and  they  did 
lite  well.  With  the  addition  of  the  third  dredge,  which  we  are 
rging  upon  the  engineers  now,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  overcome 
me  of  the  difficulties  due  to  low  water  during  the  spring  and 
ill.  If  we  can  keep  the  crossings  open,  naturally,  we  can  carry 
ore  freight. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Are  those  dredges  hydraulic  dredges* 

Mr.  Mackie.  They  are  centrifugal  sand-pumping  dredges.  They 
ill  them  centrifugal  suction  dredges,  and  they  are  excellent  dredges. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Are  they  not  carrying  along  permanent  improve- 
ent  at  certain  points,  after  they  start  from  Kansas  City,  going 
istl 

Mr.  Mackie.  It  has  been  found  that  to  start  at  one  point  and 
iish  the  improvements  would  require  a  great  many  more  years 
lan  perhaps  this  generation  will  see,  and  it  was  concluded  that 
ie  best  way  to  hasten  it  would  be  to  find  a  number  of  points  at 
hich  starts  could  be  made,  and  work  downstream. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  I  know  they  are  just  revetting  certain  points,  but 
did  not  know  they  had  started  at  Kansas  City  and  come  on  down. 
Mr.  Mackie.  There  are  four  reaches  in  the  river.  The  Kansas  City 
ach  extends  from  Kansas  City  down  to  Waverly;  the  next  reach 
gins  at  Waverly  and  ends  at  Glasgow ;  the  next  reach  extends  from 
Uisgow  down  to  Gasconade;  and  the  next  reach  from  there  out 

the  mouth  of  the  river.     From  each  point  they  are  working  on 
iwnstream,  with  the  idea  of  doing  continuous,  permanent  work. 
Mr.  Bland.  Mr.  Mackie.  mav  I  suggest  that  you  explain  to  the 
mmittee  the  conditions  resulting  from  the  Panama  Canal,  in  that 
-ritoryf 

Mr.  Mackie.  Kansas  City  and  some  other  western  cities  had  an 
vantage  on  west  coast  trade,  as  compared  to  cities  east  of  the 
ississippi  River,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  For 
stance,  one  soap  concern  in  Kansas  City  had  a  big  business  in  the 
est  and  for  western  exports  to  the  Orient,  but  after  the  Canal 
ened  and  the  intercoastal  rates  were  put  into  effect  the  soap  man- 
icturer  in  western  territory  was  up  against  a  situation  from  which 
?re  seemed  to  be  no  relief.  They  wanted  to  ship  by  river  to  New 
leans  from  Kansas  City  and  there  put  their  goods  on  board  ship 
go  through  the  Panama  Canal,  to  take  advantage  of  those  low 
es  and  hold  their  trade  on  the  west  coast.  There  was  no  boat 
e  operating  on  the  Mississippi,  so  we  could  not  name  them  a  low 
e  to  the  seaboard,  and.  as  a  result,  the  manufacturer  was  corn- 
led  to  build  a  branch  factory  on  the  west  coast  or  go  out  of  that 
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trade.  He  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  has  a  factory  out  th* 
now.  In  other  words,  the  capital  and  pay  roll  that  he  had  in  Kan* 
City  13  out  on  the  west  coast  now,  due  to  the  Panama  Canal  favc 
ing  the  rates  between  coastal  cities. 

The  Panama  Canal  rates  which  were  in  effect  before  the  war  w 
declared  boosted  the  Central  West  territory  to  a  high  pinnacle 
freight  rates  as  compared  to  the  rates  between  cities  on  the  t> 
coasts.  That  alone  should  urge  the  use  of  western  rivers  to  rea 
seaboard  at  the  lowest  possible  rates. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  same,  then,  applies  to  all? 

Mr.  Mackie.  The  Central  West 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  applies  to  the  Mississippi  River  points, 
course  ? ' 

Mr.  Mackie.  Yes.  The  question  was  asked  as  to  increased  equi 
ment.  I  think  you  will  find  very  few  business  men  who  would 
disposed  to  invest  a  lot  of  money  in  equipment  for  carrying  f  reig 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  or  any  river,  a  number  of  years  in  adviD 
of  the  rivers  being  made  ready  to  carry  freight  profitably.  We  a 
not  carrying  freight  profitably,  except  in  the  high-water  seasc 
The  rate  situation  throughout  the  country — the  freight-rate  siti 
tion — has  been  undergoing  a  change  and  the  change  has  been  u 
ward,  and  I  presume  there  is  going  to  be  some  more  of  that.  \ 
out  in  our  territory  are  in  the  only  major  freight-making  territo 
in  the  United  States  that  has  not  had  a  horizontal  advance  in  t 
last  seven  years. 

The  other  territories  have  seen  advances  ranging  from  3  to 
per  cent.  We  have  endeavored  to  hold  rates  stable  while  others  a 
vanced,  and  we  have  done  so.  But  that,  in  dollars  and  cents,  mig 
be  interesting.  Assuming,  as  we  estimate,  there  are  10,000.000  to 
of  freight  moving  annually  through  Kansas  City;  assuming  tt 
the  average  revenue  per  ton  of  freight  on  that  10,000,000  tons 
say,  $5  a  ton — that  would  be  less  than  the  third-class  rate  betwe 
Kansas  Citv  and  St.  Louis.  Our  freight  revenue,  then,  would 
$.50,000,000.'  Take  one-half— less  than  one-half— of  the  advance 
rates  throughout  the  other  major  freight  territories,  sty,  6  per  ce 
so  we  have  held  rates  down  6  per  cent  or  prevented  mi  advance 
6  per  cent  on  $50,000,000  per  annum,  which  is  quite  an  item  to  t 
Southwest,  and  that  has  gone  on  for  quite  a  number  of  vears — th 
saving  of  $3,000,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  vou  figure  that  15,000  tons  of  freight  wov 
serve  to  bring  about  that  result  t 

Mr.  Mackie.  If  you  had  the  general  freight  agent  of  some  we 
em  railroad,  the  freight -traffic  manager,  or,  say,  the  vice  preside 
in  charge  of  traffic  here  standing  before  you  instead  of  me  aud  ask 
him  that  question,  he  would  say  this  small  amount  of  tonnage 
the  Missouri  River  has  influenced  that  situation.  As  proof  ofth 
the  Interstate  Commerce  records  contain — not  once,  but  sevei 
times — the  testimony  of  the  western  rail  lines  in  rate-advance  cas 
in  which  the  freight-traffic  managers  of  the  railways  themselves  hi 
testified  that  the  rates,  as  made  to  Kansas  City  and  Missouri  Rh 
crossings,  were  made  on  what  they  chose  to  term  a  water-compel] 
rate  basis.  We  are  in  fact,  gentlemen,  operating  on  a  highway  tl 
is  not  ready  for  use,  and  we  will  continue  operating,  and  trust  y 
will  continue  providing  funds  to  make  it  ready,  so  that  erentua 
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i  can  get  baek  some  of  this  money  that  we  have  lost  in  operating. 

e  feel  we  do  not  operate  alone  for  Kansas  City,  because  whatever 

:  do  on  the  Missouri  to  influence  the  making  of  rates  we  can  carry 

entually  a  great  amount  of  freight  by  water  without  any  regard  to 

bit  the  railroad  rate  may  be,  and  we  will  benefit  the  whole  South- 

;st,  because  the  whole  Southwest  gets  freight  through  the  Kansas 

tv  gateway  and  sends  it  east  through  the  Kansas  City  gateway. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  terminals  has  St.  Louis;  water  ter- 

inils? 

Mr.  M  alkie.  I'ntil  now  she  has  had  a  paved  levee,  paved  with  cob- 

?stones,  a  levee  of  which  they  felt  justifiedly  proud  for  a  number  of 

are.    Now  they  are  ashamed  of  it.    They  called  it  a  terminal.    It 

is  not.    It  was  impossible  to  handle  any  freight  in  exchange  with 

il  lines,  because  there  were  no  rail  lines  down  near  the  boats,  and 

was  necessary  to  haul  everything  by  wagon.     This  is  not  an  age 

wagon  hauling  of  freight  when  any  other  Digger  and  better  scheme 

possible. 

The  boat  lines  operating  out  of  St.  Louis,  the  packet  line,  have 

jir  own  terminals,  in  the  way  of  floating  wharfs — wharf  boats 

;y  call  them.    A  wagon  can  drive  on  to  one  of  those  wharf  boats,  jjj 

load  its  freight,  and  drive  off.  « 

The  Chairman.  Something  like  those  makeshifts  they  have  on  tbe 

lio  River? 

Mr.  Mackie.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  impossible  to  handle  any  consider- 

le  amount  of  tonnage  with  the  wharf  boats  where  the  freight  has 

be  hauled  by  wagon.    Now,  after  we  have  been  operating  for  some 

en  years,  we  have  finally  convinced  the  people,  the  business  men, 

i  chamber  of  commerce,  the  mayor,  and  others  interested  in  public 

rk,  that  St.  Louis  is  very  beautifully  situated  in  respect  to  her 

ter  front  and  should  have  a  modern  terminal,  and  they  are  ac-  »? 

■Ily  building  it,  and  I  must  say  that  the  design  of  that  terminal  BE' 

he  most  modern  that  we  have  seen  anywhere,  the  St.  Louis  termi-  Bfc 

■    It  is  built  in  units  or  sections,  with  1,100  feet  frontage,  so  that  IK' 

'  lines,  for  instance,  may  arrange  to  operate  on  a  frontage  of  200  IS 

t,  another  line  will  have  200  feet,  and  then  another  line  200  feet,  mi 

1  then  they  are  providing  modern  freight  elevators  and  conveyors  g' 

various  kinds.  Fg 

f  there  are  no  questions,  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  ' 

Ir.  Dupre.  Would  you  care  to  disclose  approximately  what  invest- 

it  your  company   represents  in  the  seven  years  it  has  been  in 

ration?  I    , 

Ir.  Mackie.  No,  sir;  we  have,  roughly  speaking,  $520,000  invested 

quipment.  y , 

ne  Chairman.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  further  J  .*> 

stions  that  he  wishes  to  ask?  r|': 

Ir.  Borland.  I  just  want  to  call  on  Mr.  Clendenning,  the  secre- 

r  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Kansas  City,  to  say  two  or  three 

ds  about  the  freight  situation. 

TEMXNT  OF  KB.  E.  M.  CLEHBEBYIVG,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  KAKSAS  CITY,  M0. 

(r.  Clksdenxino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  impose  upon 
and  the  other  members  of  this  committee.  I  am  an  executive 
er  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  which  is  a  business  men's  organi- 
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zation.  and  we  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  o 
the  Missouri  River  now  for  a  great  many  years.  I  think  you  a 
know,  as  well  aa  I  could  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  the  congestion  on  th 
railroads  is  very  great,  and  we  consider  that  the  improvement  of  th 
Missouri  River  is  going  to  relieve  that  congestion  to  a  great  exten 
These  other  gentlemen  have  explained  the  matter  very  fully. 

The  Chaikman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Borland.  I  have  nothing  further,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  at 
very  much  obliged  for  this  courteous  hearing,  and  I  want  to  make 
request  of  the  chairman  that  when  the  stenographer's  notes  ai 
turned  in  Judge  Bland  and  Mr.  Mackie  may  have  an  opportunity  t 
revise  their  remarks.  The  stenographer  has  promised,  as  I  undei 
stand,  that  they  will  be  turned  in  to-morrow  morning,  so  that  the; 
gentlemen  may  have  an  opportunity  to  look  them  over. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  6'.,  Friday,  February  i,  1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  committee  will  kindly  come  to 
order.  This  is  the  morning  that  we  have  assigned  to  a  delegation 
from  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  we  are  ready  now,  Mr.  Gray,  and  I  will  ask 
you  to  kindly  take  charge  and  indicate  the  gentlemen  who  desire 
to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Grat.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  as 
stated  by  our  chairman,  we  have  before  us  to-day  certain  gentlemen 
from  Mobile,  representing  the  commercial  bodies  of  that  port,  who 
are  to  talk  to  us  about  the  necessity  of  an  increased  appropriation 
for  this  great  harbor  upon  the  Gulf.  They  have  come  here  under 
considerable  disadvantages;  you  know  something  about  the  weather 
conditions.  In  fact,  they  have  come  through  ice  and  snow  to  get 
here  and  were  about  12  hours  belated.  They  are  extremely  anxious 
about  this  matter,  and  desire  to  speak  candidly  of  the  real  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  and  of  the  wonderful  developments  that  have 
taken  place  at  Mobile  since  the  last  engineer's  report.  These  gen- 
tlemen are  here  especially  to  inform  you,  and  to  show  you  the  rea- 
sons why  Mobile,  at  this  time,  should  have  a  greater  appropriation 
than  that  contemplated  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers. 

I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  gentlemen  who  will  act 
as  chairman  of  the  Mobile  delegation  at  this  meeting  to-day.  Mr. 
Stewart  Brooks,  of  Mobile,  vice  chairman  of  the  joint  rivers  and 
harbor  committee,  who  will  address  you  and  will  present  the  other 
members  of  the  delegation  who  desire  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Brooks. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  STEWABT  BROOKS,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  JOINT 
BIVERS  AND  HARBOE  COMMITTEE,  MOBILE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  keenly  appreciate 
the  opportunity  that  presents  itself  to  us  to-day.  We  do  not  wish  to 
take  any  more  of  the  time  of  your  committee  than  we  have  to,  and 
therefore  we  will  not  indulge  in  generalities.  The  reason  I  am  be- 
fore vou  personally  is  to  save  time  by  giving  an  outline  of  how  we 
will  present  our  case.  We  expect,  unless  you  ask  questions  that  will 
require  something  else,  to  ask  you  to  listen  to  only  three  technica* 
speakers.    We  have  a  delegation  of  six  gentlemen  here.    One  of  oui 
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members  is,  by  invitation,  with  the  Fuel  Administration  to-day  an 
can  not  be  with  us,  and  we  are  sorry  because  he  is  one  of  the  mot 
experienced  men  we  have.  We  have  talkers  who  will  give  yo 
nothing  but  a  plain,  uncolored,  and  unbiased  presentation  from  ou 
viewpoint. 

I  think  it  will  be  within  the  bounds  of  propriety  for  me  to  than 
yon  for  giving  us  the  privilege  of  entertaining  two  delegations  froi 
this  committee,  one  consisting  of  your  honored  chairman  and  M: 
Switzer,  Mr.  Emerson,  and  your  assistant  secretary,  as  I  recall,  an 
the  other  consisting  of  Messrs.  Frear  and  Hulbert.  We  are  sorry  1 
miss  Mr.  Hulbert,  but  we  are  glad  to  meet  his  successor,  Mr.  Lea. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lea  succeeds  Mr.  Kettner;  Mr.  Hulbert 
successor  has  not  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Gentlemen,  we  shall  ask  you  to  hear  our  case  in  thn 
sections:  First,  Mr.  Horace  Turner,  who  is  an  experienced  shippii) 
man  and  will  present  the  case  generally.  He  will  handle  nearly  a 
of  (he  matters  we  desire  to  handle  before  you  to-day.  We  will  the 
nsk  you  to  hear  Dr.  A.  G.  Ward,  president  of  the  Alabama  Stai 
Harbor  Commission.  Then  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Parsons  on  tl 
industrial  development  of  Mobile. 

I  may  say  that  we  feel  we  would  be  done  an  injustice  if  our  ca; 
wen'  considered  on  anything  written  or  printed.  Developments  ha' 
been  so  stupendous  and  so  fast  that  an  accurate  idea  of  the  conditio! 
could  not  be  obtained  from  anything  printed  or  written.  Only  a  fe 
months  ago  the  Government  was  taking  away  from  Mobile  its  norm 
traffic  for  export,  but  now  the  Government  has  reversed  what 
formerly  did,  and  more  traffic  is  being  thrust  upon  us  than  we  ev 
had  before.  We  believe  you  will  find,  when  you  hear  from  the 
gentlemen,  that  our  request  for  increased  appropriations  for  this  po 
is  justified. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Mr.  Horace  Turner,  chai 
man  of  our  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  hearing  concludes,  I  think  it  would  1 
proper  if  you  would  have  one  of  the  gentlemen  describe  the  wat 
termina  Is  as  they  exist  to-day,  and  your  plans  for  any  future  develo 
merit  of  such  terminals. 

Mr.  Brooks.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Turner  to  present  that  matter  in  t 
opening  portion  of  his  talk.  I  could  toll  you  in  a  general  way,  b 
I  think  Mr.  Turner  could  present  it  more  concisely,  and  I  will  a 
Mr.  Turner  to  give  that  subject  his  first  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HORACE  TURNER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  JOH 
RIVERS  AND  HARBOR  COMMITTEE  OF  MOBILE. 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  our  petition  here  1 
day  for  an  increased  appropriation  is  really  predicated  upon  t 
assumption  that  we  can  not  ever  get  30  feet  of  water  at  the  rate  ' 
are  going  now.  We  are  already  far  behind;  we  should  have  h 
30  feet  long  ago,  but  on  account  of  first  one  thing  then  another  ' 
have  been  allowed  to  lag  behind  our  competitors.  It  was  in  19 
that  we  had  a  favorable  report  on  Mobile  as  we  thought.  We  cat 
up  before  this  committee  and  asked  for  money,  and  we  were  asked 
get  a  further  test  as  to  the  cost  of  maintenance.  That  delayed 
until  lftlfi.     We  then  obtained  a  favorable  report.     At  that  time 
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was  recommended  that  we  should  have  this  30- foot  channel  and  that 
it  should  be  completed  within  a  period  of  four  years.    We  lost  much 
time  waiting  to  get  the  report,  and  after  the  report  was  approved 
we  lost  another  two  years;  so  instead  of  getting  a  30- foot  channel  by 
1920,  as  we  expected,  we  are  still  not  even  on  the  road  to  petting:  one, 
for  the  appropriations  we  are  getting  now  will  not  xlig  the  channel. 
I  think  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  new  work  is  based  upon 
the  idea  that  we  can  use  one  or  more  of  the  existing  dredges  in  our 
district.    There  are  three  down  there,  one  at  Mobile,  one  at  Pasca- 
goula, and  one  at  Gulfport,  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  those 
dredges  can  be  used  on  our  work.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
been  taking  up  the  question  with  our  district  engineer  of  getting 
our  channel   dug  to   where   it   originally   was,   viz,  27   feet.     The 
dredges  have  been  called  into  service  for  this  emergency  work,  to  go 
around  and  dig  some  of  the  basins  in  front  of  shipbuilding  plants, 
etc.   They  have  been  called  in  because  there  were  no  private  contrac- 
tors to  do  that  work,  so  the  Government -has  been  doing  it,  and  it  has 
been  verv  necessarv,  but  it  took  the  dredges  from  the  maintenance 
work,  and  almost  every  channel  in  the  Gulf  has  shoaled  up  on  that 
account.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  at  Mobile  we  can  not  do  anything 
but  keep  up  the  maintenance  work.     The  engineer  at  Mobile  has 
written  me  a  letter  showing  that  he  could  not  use  the  Gulfport  and 
Pascagoula  dredges  to  help  out.     I  should  like  to  read  that  letter: 

War  Department, 
United  States  Engineer  Officii. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  21,  lii/S. 
Mr.  Horace  Turner. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

Dear  Sib:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  18th  instant  regarding  time  when 
you  could  count  on  having  the  27-foot  depth  restored  in  the  Mobile  channel 
and  regarding  time  when  uny  progress  could  be  expected  on  the  new  30-foot 
channel,  will  state  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  the  dredges  of  this 
district  have  been  used  for  several  months  in  connection  with  emergency 
dredging  for  various  shipbuilding  plants,  all  of  the  three  main  ship  channels 
of  this  district  are  badly  shoaled  up,  and  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  divert 
either  of  the  other  dredges  to  Mobile.  Additional  delay  has  been  caused  by  the 
extensive  repairs  caused  by  this  private  dredging,  as  the  material  encountered 
|n  dredging  for  the  shipyards*  caused  much  more  wear  and  strain  on  the  dredg- 
ing machinery  than  that  found  in  the  regular  channel  dredging. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  shoaling  which  has  already  taken  place 
and  the  delay  referred  to,  it  is  believed  that  all  of  the  funds  now  on  hand  will 
he  required  to  restore  the  27-foot  depth  in  the  channel.  As  to  date  when  ma- 
terial progress  can  be  made  on  the  30-foot  project  this  will,  of  course,  depend 
<>n  the  new  appropriation,  but.  as  you  are  probably  aware,  it  will  be  Impossible 
to  make  any  material  progress  on  the  new  project  with  the  dredging  plant  now 
on  hand.  The  three  dredges  which  we  have  are  from  four  to  nine  years  old. 
and  the  amount  of  time  required  to  keep  them  in  first-class  shape  from  now 
<»n  will  probably  be  greater  than  it  has  been  In  the  past.  As  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  dredging  work  in  sight  at  both  Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  it  is*  not 
believed  that  dredges  can  be  diverted  from  either  of  those  channels  for  any 
long  periods  without  seriolis  protests  from  those  localities. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

O.  K.  Little, 
Special  Disbursing  Aijent. 

So  you  see  we  can  not  get  anywhere  with  the  dredging  plan.  We 
have  either  got  to  have  another  dredge  down  there — and  that  would 
require  quite  a  Heavy  appropriation — or  we  have  got  to  have  enough 
money  to  finish  this  channel  by  outside  contracts. 
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The  first  recommendation  of  the  Chief  Engineer  was  for  $850,001 
That  provided  for  another  dredge,  and  I  think  the  next  recommendi 
tion  of  the  local  engineer  provided  for  a  similar  amount,  somethin 
around  $800,000,  so  that  they  could  really  make  some  headway  o 
this  30- foot  project.  There  is  no  use  talking  about  giving  it  to  us  1 
years  or  20  years  from  now.  It  is  going  to  oe  my  effort  to  show  yo 
that,  based  upon  our  actual  tonnage  and  actual  freight  condition 
we  should  have  had  it  long  ago,  and  we  should  now  be  given  enoitg 
money  to  get  it  just  as  quickly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  whic 
shows  the  position  of  Mobile.  This  statement  is  for  the  year  endin 
June  30,  1913,  which  is  the  last  normal  year  for  which  we  have  st: 
tistics,  and  which  is  the  last  year  in  which  statistics  were  compik 
bv  the  Government  in  such  a  manner  that  you  can  compare  the  port 
The  statistics  are  now  made  up  by  districts  and  you  can  not  con 
pare  the  individual  ports  any  longer. 
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The  second  statement  gives  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  vessi 
entered  and  cleared  in  foreign  trade  for  the  year  ending  June  < 
1913: 


- 
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The  third  statement  shows  the  class  of  steamers  loaded  at  Is 
Orleans  during  15>13,  showing  draft  loaded  outward : 
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The  next  is  a  statement  showing  the  tonnage  handled  at  Mobile 
and  at  Savannah,  Charleston,  Brunswick,  Pensacola,  and  New 
Orleans,  the  principal  competitors  of  Mobile;  also,  at  Port  Bolivar. 
Texas  City,  Key  West,  and  Galveston,  all  of  them  having  30  feet  or 
water.  This  tonnage  statement  is  shown  for  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915, 
and  1916,  and  these  statistics  clearly  show  that  Mobile  already  has 
more  tonnage  than  Brunswick  and  Charleston  combined,  more  than 
twice  the  tonnage  of  Pensacola,  and  more  that  that  of  Port  Bolivar, 
Texas  City,  Key  West,  and  Brunswick  combined,  and  yet  Mobile  has 
to  struggle  along  with  a  27-foot  channel  and  handle  its  tonnage  at  a 
disadvantage,  although  each  and  every  one  of  these  other  ports  have 
been  given  30  feet  or  water  some  time  ago.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  it 
is  economical  for  the  Federal  Government  to  give  these  ports  30 
feet  Mobile  should  certainly  have  30  feet,  because  her  tonnage  is 
equal  to  that  of  several  of  them  combined. 

Tonnage  handled  at  Mobile  and  competing  ports  for  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  and 

1916,  and  the  depth  of  channels  at  such  ports. 


Year. 


Mobile. 


New 
Orleans. 


M12 2,210,4*6  I 

WW I  2,212,805  ! 

1914 1  2,392,442  j 

1915 1,579,801 

M16 j  1,673,020  ; 


5,059,tt30 
6,442,9:32 
6.273,012 
6,536,132 
7,300,132 


Savannah. 


Year. 


Texas 
City. 


»12 464,237 

»13 446,228 

1914 301,106 

1915 309,789 

1916 265,133 


Key  West. 


654,107 

458, 780 

655,407 

1,069,077 

1,02S,374 


3,120,676 
3,154,089 
2, 478. 535 
2, S90, 130 
2, 748, 80S 


Bruns- 
wick. 


725, 597 
1,009,0>6 
4S7,224 
500,911 
470,016 


Pensacola. 


1,271,979 

1,475,050 

1,164,502 

871, 166 

810,514 


Charles- 
ton. 


986,206 

1,013,056 

919, 184 

920, 802 

1,105,901 


Port 
Bolivar. 


428,495 
256,105 
267,640 
182,450 
173,906 


Galveston. 


3,224,367 
4,455,088 
5,019,794 
5,336,889 
2,513,081 


l»epth  of  water: 

Now  Orleans,  31  feet  (upon  35-foot  project). 

Savannah,  26  feet,  plus  6- foot  tide. 

Pensacola,  30  feet. 

Port  Bolivar,  30  feet. 

Texas  City,  30  feet. 

Key  West,  30  feet 

Brunswick,  30  feet,  plus  6.6-foot  tide. 

Galveston,  30  feet. 

Mobile,  27  feet. 

Charleston,  30  feet,  plus  5.2-foot  tide. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  many  feet  of  water  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Twenty-seven  feet,  and  we  can  not  increase  the 
depth  at  all  at  the  present  rate  of  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  Booher.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  Engineer's  Report, 
page  834,  volume  1,  "Conditions  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year."  The 
channel  across  Mobile  Bar  is  now  being  used?  Is  that  out  in  the 
open  Gulf  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  not  that  the  project  you  are  talking  about! 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  Booher.  The  engineer  says: 

The  channel  across  Mobile  lljir.  formed  hy  dredging,  is  300  feel  wide  i 
about  three-fourths  of  a  utile  long  mill  connects  the  30-foot  curves  of  ilepth 
each  side  of  the  bar.  The  30-foot  project  was  completed  by  dredging  dur 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1914.     Ex  ]>endi  cures  slice  Its  completion  In 

been  applied  to  its  main  ten  a  nee.  An  iucivus<>  in  tlipth  of  7  fei't  over  lhat  uri 
nally  existing  has  resulted.  On  June  30.  11117,  the  control  I  ing  depth  In  ■ 
dredged  channel  across  tills  liar  was  30  feet  tit  mean  low  water.  The  tu 
expenditures  under  the  80- foot  project  to  .lune  30.  1917.  are  us  follows:  I 
new  work,  $100,000 ;  for  maintenance.  $108,750.40. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  channel  out 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  possibly  7  miles  from  the  extrance  of  the  bi 
It  is  out  here  (indicating  on  map].  Here  is  the  channel.  There  is 
enormous  basin  there,  but  that  is  down  the  bay.  Then,  the  chs 
nel  runs  for  30  miles  up  to  Mobile  and  &J  miles  above  Mobile.  T! 
channel  is  across  the  bar  at  the  lower  end  and  out  in  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Booher.  Where  is  the  channel  that  you  are  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  am  speaking  about  dredging  the  channel  to  get  t 
boats  to  the  harbor  where  they  can  load. 

Mr.  Boon  En.  Is  any  part  of  the  channel  up  to  Mobile  30  feet  dee 

Mr.  Turner,  No.  That  is  a  27-foot  channel,  and  since  the  G< 
ernment  dredges  have  been  used  for  other  purposes  the  channel  1 
now  been  allowed  to  shoal  in  places  to  24  feet. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  did  not  understand  from  this  just  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  is  outside  the  outer  bar  channel. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  far  is  that  from  Mobile? 

Mr,  Turner.  Thirty-seven  miles. 

Mr.  Osborne.  What  is  the  tide  action? 

Mr.  Turner.  Our  tide  is  one  foot  and  four-tenths  inches;  but  tl 
tide  is  peculiar.  It  is  not  an  absolute  tide,  as  you  know  it  on  1 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  affected  by  the  north  wind.  If  the  north  wi 
is  blowing  it  would  blow  the  water  out  of  the  bay,  and  the  differei 
between  the  high  water  expectancy  when  a  boat  goes  to  sea  and  t 
water  left  in  the  harbor  after  the  water  has  been  blown  out  is  alx 
3  to  4  feet.  So.  instead  of  having  1.4  feet  that  we  can  count  on, 
often  have  3  to  4  feet  below  normal.  So  we  do  not  claim  a  tide, 
is  one  foot  and  four-tenths  if  the  Lord  is  with  us. 

To  show  you  just  exactly  the  predicament  we  are  in  as  to  this  tlej 
of  water,  I  want  to  read  a  letter  I  have  from  a  representative  of  I 
British  Admiralty  at  Mobile,  who  represents  the  Ley  land  Line.  I 
Harrison,  the  Manchester,  and  other  lines.  This  is  the  agency  tl 
represents  the  British  Admiralty  and  handles  the  munitions  tl 
come  to  the  port  of  Mobile  for  the  British  nation.  He  is  a  nr 
violent  kicker  about  the  shoaling  in  the  channel  because  of  the  fi 
that  he  can  not  get  in  and  out  with  his  ships.  This  letter  will  g: 
you  an  accurate  idea  of  the  situation.  He  complains  regularly,  a 
this  happens  to  be  the  January  complaint: 

Mobile  Links  Use). 
Mobile,  Ala.,  January  JO.  /fl/f 
Mr.  Horace  Ti-h.nkr.  Chairman 

Joint  Itu-cr*  ««</  Uitflmr*  Commitlvv,  Mnbit<;  Ma. 

nKAK  Sin:   Referring  to  telephone  conversation  : 

The  following  extracts  from  the  below- men  tinned  owners,  whose  vessels 
i-t'tfulurly  to  Mobile,  will  doubtless  Ite  of  interest  to  the  Rivera  and  Harii 
roininittee  of  Congress,  us  showing  that  30  feet  of  water  IB  a  pressing  need 
Mobile. 
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Extract  from  letter  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  James  Harrison  (Harrison  Line), 
Liverj)ooI.  dated  January  7: 

"  Clan  Sutherland  has  been  directed  into  the  North  Atlantic  trade.  The 
ministry  of  shipping  want  her  to  go  to  Mobile,  but  she  looks  rather  on  the  large 
side,  and  we  will  try  to  get  a  more  suitable  vessel  sent  there  instead." 

So  far.  they  have  not  advised  us  of  any  vessel  they  were  able  to  get  to  substi- 
tute for  the  Clan  Sutherland. 

Extract  of  letter  from  Messrs.  Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  (Leyland 
Line),  datel  Liver]>ooL  January  4: 

44  We  thank  you  for  the  information  given  us  in  respect  to  the  maximum  draft 
at  Mobile  at  present,  20  feet.  We  also  learn  in  this  connection  from  New 
Orleans  that  Mr.  (iuthrie  will  not  agree  to  a  steamer  going  to  Mobile  unless  she 
loads  to  her  deep  draft,  which  we  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  when  we  are 
able  to  allocate  a  steamer  to  you." 

This  information  that  we  gave  them  was  an  apology  for  their  steamer  Nessian 
having  to  go  from  Mobile  to  New  Orleans  to  load  1.020  tons  of  cargo  and  bunker 
coal. 

Xrxxian'x  loaded  draft  is  28  feet  10$  inches  salt  water  (29  feet  4$  inches 
Mobile).  Xexxian  Is  one  of  14  similar  vessels  owned  and  operated  from  the 
Gulf  by  the  IiC.vland  Line,  and  what  applies  to  her  applies  to  the  other  13.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  present  draft  here  leaves  out  of  the  Leyland  Line's  fleet  of 
44  vessels,  only  9  vessels  that  can  load  a  full  cargo  at  Mobile  on  the  present 
draft  of  water.  You  can  readily  realize  how  this  hampers  them  in  trying  to 
find  vessels  they  can  send  to  Mobile,  and  accordingly  hampers  Mobile. 
Yours,  truly. 

S.  A.  Le  Blanc,  Manager. 

Xet  tonnage  and  draft  of  vessels  leaving  Mobile. 
8EASON  JUNE  30,  1913,  TO  JUNE  30,  1914. 


Name. 


Montauk  Point. 

Nieoslan 

Kylemhor 

Antillian 

Ninian 

Kvleakin 

Xftonian 

Warrior 

Montauk  Point. 

Meltonian 

Berwindmoor.. 

Albanian 

KJrnwood 

Alexandrian... 

Kylemhor 

Ethyl 

Springburn 

Ninian 

Arlington  Court 

Tuns  tall ... 

Nubian 

Bechnana 

Kyleakin 

Kazembe 

Sevthian 

Montauk  Point. 

Fridland 

Nessian 

Isle  of  Mull 

Kylemhor 

Asian 

Napierian 

City  of  Naples.. 

Dalton 

Orubian 

Ar  turus 

KyJestrome 

Nocian 

Birmingham... 


Net 
tonnage. 


3,026 
4,097 
1,932 

3,678 

4,008 

1,970 

4,066 

2,265 

3,026 

1,066 

2,702 

1,870 

1,953 

2,899 

1,932 

1,952 

4,120 

4,068 

2,833 

2,438 

4,007 

2,059 

1,976 

2,935 

3,028 

3,026 
1  2,737 
I  4,012 
!  2, 772 
1  1,932 
I        3,680 

4,101 

3,714 

2,203 
!        2,412 

1, 525 

2,105 

4,096 

2,612 

>  Estimated. 


Ft.  in. 

26  0 

28  10 

21  0 

26  6 

28  10 

21  0 

28  10 

25  0 


26 
26 
25 
21 
22 
26 
21 
122 
24 


23 
25 
20 
22 


0 
6 
6 
9 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 


28  10 

>21  0 

22  0 

28  10 

25  6 


0 
3 
0 
0 


21 
25 
25 
26 

24  6 
28    10 

25  0 
21      0 

26  6 
28  10 
26      3 


6 
6 
2 
0 


28    10 
24      3 


22 
20 
21 
22 
20 
23 


22 
22 
21 
19 
17 
23 
18 
16 
19 
23 


19    10 
11      3 


Ft.  in. 
23      0 


1 

6 

2  i 
1 

5  ! 
0  ' 


20    10 


4 

8  I 
1  I 
5  ! 

8  : 

«! 

o  ' 

3| 
5 


22 

22 

19 

22 

22 

22 

19 

25 

17 

18 

24 

20 

25 

25 

24 

20 

20    11  I 

25      4 

24      3  . 


o 
6 
3 
5 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0  : 

5  I 

8  I 

6 
3 
9 
2 
2 


Where  bunkered. 


Mobile. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
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Net  tonnaf/c  and  draft  of  vessel*  ieaviny  Mobile — Continued. 
SEASON  .71  NE  :*0.   1913,  TO  JUNK  30,   1914— Continued. 


Name. 


Scythian 

Nessian 

Albanian 

Nitonlan 

Andromeda 

Nestorlan 

Nubian 

Strathnairn 

Kvlemhor 

Ninian 

Nicosian 

Napierian 

Norwegian 

Montauk  Point 

Average.. 


Net 
tonnage. 


3,028 
4,012 
1,876 
4,066 
1,546 
4,075 
4,0«7 
2,812 
1,912 
4,068 
4,097 
4,101 
4,056 
3,026 


3,045 


Dead- 
weight 
draft. 


Ft.  in. 
25  0 
28  10 
21   9 


4S 

22 

1U 

0 

28 

10 

28 

10 

23 

0 

21 

0 

28 

10 

28 

10 

28 

10 

28 

10 

26 

0 

Ft  in. 

20  5 

25  10 

22  5 
20  2 
18  7 

23  5 
25  11 
20  8 
18  11 

25  7 

23  1 

24  11 

26  7 
24  5 


Where  blinkered. 


Mobile. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


25     3 


21 


SEASON  JUNE  30,  1914,  TO  JUNE  30,  1915. 


Kyl^strorae. 
N'storiin... 

Albanim 

Orubian 

Kyivmhor... 
Kyi  s'.rome. 
Kvl  a'-in.... 
Ahxan.inan. 
M  ltonian. . . 

B»l?Un 

Kyi  n  ss 

Kvl  'mhor. . . 
St  Qu^ntin. 
N- storim... 

Albanian 

Kyhakin.... 
Al  xvntirian. 
Nor  vogian . . 

Plutarch 

Nubian 

Kyl'aVin 

Amst  ldyk.., 


Average. 


2,105 
4,075 
1,876 
2,412 
1,932 
2,105 
1.976 
2,899 
4,066 
2,364 
2,206 
1.932 
3j  191 
4, 075 
1,K76 
1,976 
2,899 
4,0.V*» 
3, 5K7 
4,067 
1,976 
4,231 


Ft.  til. 

22  0 

28  10 

21  9 


Ft.  in. 
18    10 
26      6 


25 
21 
22 
21 
26 
26 


6  I 

0 

0 

0  ' 

6 

6 


22 
21 
U3 
19 
20 
23 


1 

0  I 
6  1 
4  , 

l\ 


22  10 

23  0 


22      0 


20 
23 


1 

6 


21 

26 


V 


19    11 


28    10 
21      9 


21 
26 


0  1 
6 


28  10 

27  0 

28  10 
21  0 
28  6 


£4 
23 

0  1 

5  j 

22 

0  , 

21 

2  1 

26 

4 

25 

1  , 

23 

8 

27 

4  ; 

20 

11  1 

27 

5  , 

Mobile. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


2,813 


24 


22      3 


1 Part  cargo  only. 
SEASON  JUNE  30,  1915,  TO  JUNE  30,  1916. 


Nubian 

Orubian 

Kyl»mhor 

Nani  rim 

Kyi  'mhor 

Sylvanian 

Abxaivlrian 

Kylomhor 

Rvlvaniui 

Nicosian 

Or  it)  i  in 

Nubian 

M  ltonian 

Sylvanian 

Av  ra^ 

Excluding  Kylemhor 


4,067 
2,412 
1,932 
4.101 
1.932 
3,0!)9 
2,899 
1,932 
3^009 
4,097 
2.4i7 
4,067 
4.066 
3;  009 


Ft. 

,„. 

28 

10 

25 

6 

21 

0 

28 

10 

21 

0 

24 

9 

26 

6 

21 

0 

24 

9 

28 

10 

21 

10  . 

28 

10 

26 

6  ' 

24 

•1 

25  5 

26  7 


Ft. 

in. 

27 

11 

26 

0 

20 

0 

26 

3 

20 

11 

25 

5 

24 

9 

20 

3 

23 

1 

26 

6 

25 

4 

26 

10 

27 

0 

24 

0 

24 

7 

25 

9 

Mobile, 
Mobile, 

Do. 
Mobile, 
Mobile, 
Mobile, 
Mobile, 

Do. 
Mobile, 
Mobile, 
Mobile, 

Do. 
Mobile, 

Do. 


July. 
August. 

September. 
Octob<*r. 
November. 
January. 

February. 

March. 

May. 

June. 


It  seems  that  N  type  of  ships  of  the  Leyland  Line  can  not  get  to 
Mobile  and  load  their  dead-weight  capacity,  and  that  applies  also  to 
all  the  largest-sized  steamers.    They  can  not  take  coal,  and  that  ought 
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to  be  one  of  the  things  to  be  remedied,  because  this  coal  situation  at 
the  Atlantic  ports  is  very  serious.  We  should  have  30  feet  of  water 
just  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  it.  I  am  going  to  read  you  exactly  the 
reasons  I  base  that  on : 

U)  Because  the  largest  Gulf  steamers,  those  most  economically  operated,  and 
which  furnish  the  cheapest  ocean  transportation,  can  not  come  to  Mobile  until 
30  feet  of  depth  is  provided,  such,  for  example,  as  the  larger  steamers  of  the 
Leyland  Line,  those  of  the  N  type,  which  draw  28.10  loaded  in  salt  water  and 
29.4  loaded  in  the  fresh  water  at  Mobile. 

(2)  Because  i>orts  of  the  size  of  Mobile,  which  ranks  tenth  in  the  total  value 
of  exports  and  Imports  in  the  United  States,  and  eleventh  in  net  registered 
tonnage  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  foreign  trade — which  foreign  trade 
requires  the  largest  steamers — should  certainly  he  as  well  equipped  as  to  channel 
depth  as  those  ]»orts  upon  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  which  handle  a  less  volume 
of  tonnage,  such,  for  example,  as  Texas  City,  Port  Bolivar,  Pensacola,  Key 
West,  Fernandina.  Brunswick,  Charleston,  etc. 

(3)  Because  Mobile  can  not  fairly  compete  with  New  Orleans  and  Galveston 
on  one  side  and  Pensacola,  Savannah,  Brunswick,  etc.  (all  having  30  feet  or 
more)  upon  the  other  side  until  Mobile  has  30  feet  at  least. 

(4)  Because  Mobile  has  an  uncertain  tide,  a  tide  greatly  affected  by  the 
north  winds  of  winter,  which  shallow  the  water  from  3  to  1  feet,  this  being  the 
difference  between  the  high-water  ex]>ectancy  at  which  ships  deeply  laden  leave 
port  and  the  water  actually  left  by  the  northers  of  several  days'  duration.  Also, 
bcause  of  fresh  water  at  Mobile,  there  is  a  loss  of  6  inches  in  draft  as  compared 
with  ports  having  salt  water.  A  steamer  drawing  27  feet  loaded  at  Mobile,  in 
fresh  water,  will  draw  26  feet  (5  inches  at  Pensacola,  in  salt  water,  with  the 
exact  same  cargo. 

("))  Because  the  completion  of  the  locks  and  dams  of  Alabama's  river  sys- 
tem will  influence  the  movement  to  Mobile  of  vast  amounts  of  coal,  Iron,  steel, 
cotton,  hardwoods,  staves,  etc..  from  that  territory,  richer  in  natural  resources 
than  any  section  of  the  South,  one  city  alone,  Birmingham,  producing  more  tons 
of  freight  yearly  than  the  entire  State  of  Georgia. 

(6)  Because  Mobile — the  only  port  in  Alabama  and  the  logical  port  for  con- 
centration of  the  large  tonnage  of  Alabama,  including  1,125,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  and  57.600.000,000  tons  of  coal  in  its  area  of  52.250  square  miles,  and 
also  the  nearest  port  for  the  tonnage  produced  in  one-half  of  Mississippi  with 
its  area  of  46.810  square  miles,  a  combined  territory  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  New  Kngland  States  combined — should  receive  the  lowest  ocean  rates  ob- 
tainable from  the  largest  steamers  operated  in  the  Gulf  and  requiring  channel 
depth  of  30  feet  or  more. 

(7)  Because  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
creating  year-round  navigation  to  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Alabama,  and  in 
opening  up  1.500  miles  of  navigable  streams,  would  be  largely  nullified  if  there 
was  a  lack  of  deep  water  at  Mobile,  the  natural  port  for  breaking  bulk. 

(8)  Because  less  than  30  feet  at  Mobile  means  the  necessity  of  forwarding 
large  quantities  of  coal,  iron,  steel,  etc.,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  30  cents 
per  ton  to  ports  beyond  Mobile  where  the  larger  steamers  of  the  Gulf  must 
Ko  to  load.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  forwarding  annually  beyond  Mobile  just 
150.000  tons  of  coal  and  iron  would  pay  the  interest  upon  the  additional 
$1,000,000  necessary  to  provide  30  feet  at  Mobile. 

(to)  Because  steamers  of  the  larger  class,  between  8,000  and  12,000  tons, 
after  loading  at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  and  which  mainly  coal  at  Pen- 
sasola  and  Norfolk,  can  not  possibly  come  to  Mobile  for  bunker  coal  until 
30  feet  or  more  of  depth  is  provided. 

(10)  Because  Mobile,  being  the  nearest  port  to  the  iron  and  steel  supply  of 
Alabama,  requires  a  deeper  channel  for  this  very  dead-weight  cargo  than  ports 
upon  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  with  their  lighter  cargoes  of  cotton  and 
lumber. 

(11)  Because  Mobile,  left  with  a  27-foot  channel,  must  continue  to  select 
steamers  to  be  operated  in  trade  to  Europe,  South  America,  Cuba,  and  Pacific 
coast,  to  guard  against  steamers  being  loaded  too  near  the  bottom,  there  being 
numerous  complaints  from  owners  of  ships  that  Mobile  is  not  a  safe  port  for 
some  of  the  steamers  already  loaded  at  Mobile. 

(12)  Because  Mobile,  with  more  ship  repairing  facilities,  both  steel  and 
wood,  than  all  the  Gulf  ports  combined,  possessing  more  skilled  machinists 
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rhiiii  any  port  upun  the  Uulf.  and  having  the  cheapest  coal  of  any  Amerl 
port,  should  lie  made  available  as  a  repairing  and  coaling  port  for  the  Uni 
States  Navy.  Anil  these  facilities  should  lie  made  available  ot  tlie  earl 
possible  moment .  Twenty- seven  feet  of  depth,  with  requirements  Of  the  N 
of  several  feet  under  keels,  would  prevent  the  accommodation  of  any  of 
larger  warship*  tit  Mobile.  It  would  seem  Unit  the  $40,000  per  year  s]ieat 
the  Federal  Cover  anient  In  Interest  charges  to  create  a  30-foot  channel  m 
be  well  spent  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  open  the  repairing  futilities 
cool  at  Mobile  to  the  fulled  States  fleet. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  to  1*  determined  Is:  Shall  the  Federal  C 
eminent  incur  an  annual  Interest  charge  of  $40.00(1: 

To  provide  .HO  feet  af  a  port  ranking  lentil  lu  sine  In  exjiorts  and  Imports 
eleventh  in  net  registml  tonnage  ol  vessels  entered  and  cleared  in  foreign  tn 

To  place  .Mobile  upon  a  parity  with  smaller  i«irts  which  handle  only  r 
quarter  to  one-half  the  tonnage  of  Mobile. 

To  enable  more  than  2.000,000  loos  of  freight  valued  at  more  tlinn  $60,000. 
to  obtain  the  lowest  ocean  rates  possible  by  making  Mobile  a  safe  port  for 
largest  steamers  operating  In  the  tiulf. 

To  guarantee  that,  through  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  the  Federal  ( 
ermuent  In  locks  and  dams,  the  coal.  Iron,  and  other  resources  of  Alabf 
shall  enjoy  the  largest  market  and  widest  distribution  uiHiii  reaching  t 
water  at  Mobile. 

To  make  available  to  the  I'nited  States  Navy  both  the  cheapest  coal 
America  and  the  largest  ship-repairing  plants  upon  the  (iulf. 

To  permit  the  saving  of  30  cents  per  ton  u|ton  all  the  eoal  and  iron,  st 
and  steel  products  necessarily  shipped  by  rail  and  by  barge  beyond  Month 
be  loaded  aboard  the  larger  steamers  at  New  Orleans  and  other  i>orts  aw 
relieve  the  railroad  congestion  to  that  extent. 

As  the  Government  has  spent  some  $13,000,000  in  the  improvem 
of  the  river  system  of  Alabama,  and  something  over  $7,000,000  in 
harbor  ut  Mobile,  it  should  certainly  expend  the  extra  5  per  cent 
get  the  greatest  use  out  of  that  expenditure,  and  spend  that  moi 
right  away. 

Mr.  SwiTzrn.  How  does  the  traffic  on  (his  improved  Warrior  Ki 
compare  with  last  year  and  the  vear  before? 

Mr.  TntNEit.  The  last  lock  was  only  completed  recently.  We  h; 
not  really  been  able  to  make  a  comparison  for  any  period  of  time, 
caiiwc  they  were  only  operating  through  some  of  the  lower  locks  in 
the  Government  finally  completed  Lock  No.  IT.  handling  about  i."»,i 
tons  each  month. 

Mr.  Switzer.  The  traffic  was  about  25.000  tons  a  month? 

Mr.  Tthner.    About  25,000  tons  a  month. 

Mr.  SwiTZEii.   Mostly  barge  traffic? 

Mr.  Tvhnf.h.  Yes.  sir.  Now,  there  is  serious  consideration  be 
given  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Fuel  Administration  and  ot 
boards 

Mr.  Switzkh.  The  Government  could  direct  this  traffic  to  go 
water! 

Mr.  Turxeh,  Yes;  but  it  is  a  question  of  getting  equipment.  I3a 
ing  is  no  poor  man's  business.  It  requires  quite  an  expenditure  to 
it  properly.  The  overhead  expense  is  so  much  that  you  can  not  nff 
to  spread  it  over  a  few  towboats  and  barges.  Yon  have  got  to  h; 
an  extensive  equipment,  and  you  have  got  to  handle  it  in  a  large  w 
I  say,  the  Government  is  looking  over  that  situation  and  has  n 
down  there  studying  this  very  problem. 

There  is  coal  all  over  Alabama;  some  along  the  river  banks  p 
sibly  only  a  half  mile  back  from  the  waters  edge.  That  is  not 
good  as  some  coal  farther  back.     Really,  if  proper  facilities  were  p 
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vided  to  bring  it  down,  millions  of  tons  could  be  brought  over  the 
Frisco  road  and  others  and  taken  to  Mobile,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  barges  have  not  been  built  upon  any  extensive  scale. 

This  last  lock  has  only  been  completed  recently.  They  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  do  much.  Six  self-propelled  barges  were  con- 
structed to  carry  coal  to  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  What  is  the  cost  of  constructing  a  barge?  What 
amount  of  tonnage  do  they  carry? 

Mr.  Turner.  They  carry  about  a  thousand  tons ;  they  are  a  couple 
of  hundred  feed  long. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  They  probably  cost  twice  as  much  now  as  they  did 
heretofore? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  suppose  so.  There  are  two  types  of  barges — one  a 
self-propelled  barge  and  the  other  a  cheap  coal  barge  of  open  wood 
construction  which  they  tie  to  towboats  and  push  down.  But  that 
all  requires  considerable  money,  and  as  yet  barging  has  not  been  fully 
developed.  Some  of  the  coal  people  have  had  trouble  with  the  rail- 
roads, and  of  course  there  is  not  any  great  love  between  the  railroads 
and  the  river  people. 
Mr.  Switzer.  And  that  is  not  lessening. 

Mr.  Turner.  But  everybody  has  more  business  now  than  they  can 
possibly  handle. 

To  speak  of  this  situation  from  just  one  other  angle,  as  a  war  meas- 
ure. I  suppose  nearly  everybody  who  comes  up  here  has  a  project 
which  he  thinks  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war,  and  thinks  we  could  not  win  the  war  unless  his 
particular  project  went  through. 

But  I  have  looked  at  it  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mobile 
as  a  port,  but  from  still  another  view.  The  port  of  New  York  handles 
as  much  tonnage  as  all  the  ports  from  Charleston  to  the  Mexican 
border  combined.  We  all  know  that  port  efficiency  is  limited  by  the 
railroad  efficiency.  The  ports  can  do  no  more  than  their  railroads 
can  do.  I  spent  some  three  months  up  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
late  in  the  fall,  and  I  found  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  places 
I  visited  so  congested  that  you  could  not  get  a  warehouse.  The  rail- 
roads can  not  unload  the  cars.  They  have  got  to  send  that  tonnage 
somewhere;  they  have  got  to  send  it  to  Charleston  and  other  south- 
ern ports.  You  are  building  up  a  vast  fleet  of  boats ;  you  are  build- 
ing these  steamers  everywhere.  You  have  got  to  load  them,  and, 
furthermore,  the  Government  has  got  to  take  from  the  contractors 
the  things  they  make — these  war  munitions.  If  you  do  not  take  these 
war  munitions  the  manufacturers  can  not  continue  to  make  them. 
And  if  you  do  not  continue  to  use  cars  as  they  are  available  your 
railroad  equipment  will  have  no  efficiency. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  draft  of  the  boats  they  are  manufactur- 
ing now  in  tie  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  In  the  United  States — I  could  not  absolutely  tell 
you,  but  I  think  most  of  the  larger  boats  would  draw  about  28  feet, 
others  30  feet.     A  freight  boat  that  will  take  8,000  tons  or  there- 
abouts is  really  the  most  desirable  size. 
Mr.  Booher.  Could  the  8,000-ton  ships  get  into  Mobile? 
Mr.  Turner.  Not  with  a  dead-weight  cargo. 
Mr.  Booher.  How  touch  water  do  they  draw  ? 
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Mr.  Turner.  About  28  feet.  I  have  a  statement  from  the  pi 
in  New  Orleans,  which  will  give  you  an  idea 

Mr.  Boohsr.  Just  let  me  ask  you  one  more  question.  Are  they 
manufacturing  a  great  many  of  those  boats  that  draw  less  thar 
feet? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher.  Why  could  not  they  use  those  boats? 

Mr.  Turner.  They  can  use  them,  and  no  doubt  they  will  if  t 
have  to.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  building  a  plan 
Mobile,  which  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great  shipbuilding  pla 
and  they  are  going  to  build  the  large  type  of  boats.  If  you  1 
goods  to  deliver,  it  is  economical  to  use  a  big  wagon  instead  ■ 
small  one. 

Mr.  Boomer.  If  you  have  not  got  a  wagon  suited  for  that  use. 
can  use  a  smaller  one. 

Mr.  Demfsev.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Turner  that  they  have 
any  control  of  this,  and  that  they  want  to  make  a  harbor  big  eno 
to  accommodate  the  boats. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  do  not  really  build  a  wagon  to  suit  the  go 
but  they  build  a  wagon  which  they  can  use  most  economically. 

Mr.  Booiier.  After  they  build  those  8,000-ton  ships  how  are 
going  to  get  them  out? 

Mr.  Turner.  There  is  going  to  be  an  economic  waste,  because 
will  have  to  send  them  to  other  ports  to  load  to  their  dead-we 
capacity.  I  want  to  emphasize  one  thing :  They  have  been  accu 
lacing  a  lot  of  goods  in  warehouses  at  Mobile.  I  know  of  a  pan 
lar  it-rminal  where  there  ore  some  six  cargoes  of  portable  house: 
the  United  States  troops  in  France.  They  have  a  couple  of  stes 
loads  of  sewer  pipe  there  which  are  going  for  use  over  in  Frf 
If  they  want  to  send  them  by  those  larger  boats  of  the  Leyland  1 
they  can  not  do  so.  because  they  can  not  load  and  get  out.  1 
would  have  to  say,  "  We  will  have  to  wait  until  some  boats  c 
along  that  we  can  send  to  Mobile  to  take  those  goods,"  and  that  is 
an  economical  situation  for  the  Government.  When  you  elimi 
all  the  ports  from  Norfolk  to  New  York,  which  are  pretty  wel 
to  their  maximum  now,  then  the  ports  from  Charleston  to  "the  1/ 
can  border  will  not  onlv  have  to  handle  the  normal  tonnage  bul 
overflow.  You  are  building  a  great  fleet  of  boats  to  move  a 
amount  of  stuff  for  the  Army,  and  I  think  it  will  require  about  n 
clearing  every  hour  to  take  care  of  that. 

Imagine  the  situation  you  have.  It  will  not  I*  wise  to  move  ] 
that  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  bounded  by 
Great  Lakes,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  munitions 
the  food  supplies  across  the  Mississippi,  down  to  Galveston  am 
Texas  ports,  because  that  would  be  a  railroad  waste  and  we  car 
afford  to  waste  transportation.  Besides,  those  ports  absolutely 
their  facilities  to  handle  ■what  is  going  to  be  raised  in  that  terri 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Texas  crop,  the  cotton  and  the  stu 
the  territory  west  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

You  have  the  ports  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  congested, 
their  efficiency  in  any  event  is  measured  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
roads  serving*  them.  And  the  railroads  are  taxed  to  their  cani 
to  handle  the  coal,  the  manufactured  goods,  and  provisions  absoli 
essential  to  the  life  of  this  section. 
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You  must  then  use  the  ports  from  Charleston  to  the  Mexican 
border  to  relieve  the  congestion  and  to  provide  the  necessary  terminal 
facilities  to  accommodate  the  vast  ship  tonnage  being  constructed  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

If  the  ports  from  Charleston  to  New  Orleans  can  be  speeded  up  to 
handle  50  per  cent  more  tonnage  than  they  ever  handled  before?  you 
could  then  not  handle  through  these  ports  more  than  an  additional 
10,000,000  tons  of  goods.  If  the  ports  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Mexican  border  can  likewise  be  speeded  up  to  handle  50  per  cent 
more  than  they  ever  handled  before  in  their  history,  you  can  handle 
through  such  ports  about  5,000,000  tons  of  additional  goods. 

When  you  consider  that  the  United  States  is  expecting  to  complete 
at  least  3,000,000  net  registered  tons  of  shipping  in  1918,  capable  of 
moving  at  least  6,000,000  tons  dead-weight  at  one  time,  and  that 
these  ships  will  average  about  nine  trips  yearly,  you  can  see  that  you 
will  have  a  yearly  tonnage  to  care  for  of  over  50,000,000  tons.  And 
remember  that  the  British  Government  is  building  even  more  ships 
than  the  United  States.  Say  they  are  capable  or  lifting  50,000,000 
tons  also  yearly.  Then  you  have  something  like  100,000,000  tons  of 
goods  to  be  moved  through  ports  from  Charleston  to  the  Mexican 
border,  which,  when  speeded  up  to  50  per  cent  more  tonnage  than 
they  ever  handled  before,  can  only  accommodate  a  total  additional 
tonnage  over  and  above  what  is  now  being  sent  through  these  ports 
of  some  15,000;000  tons.  From  this  you  will  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  need  every  port  improved  to  the  limit,  will  need  every 
additional  wharf  and  warehouse  and  railroad  track  that  can  be  con- 
structed during  the  year  1918.  The  funnel — the  ports  upon  Atlantic 
and  Gulf — can  not  take  care  of  the  prospective  flow  of  tonnage  which 
must  be  provided  for  at  the  ports  if  the  ships  under  construction 
during  1918  are  to  be  loaded  and  dispatched  abroad. 

Mr.  Dupre.  How  much  do  you  think  should  be  appropriated  in  this 
bill  to  meet  the  situation  in  Mobile ;  how  much  should  be  expended 
during  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Ttjbner.  I  think  the  entire  appropriation  should  be  expended. 
Three  years  ago  the  engineer  recommended  $850,000.  That  was 
within  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. They  recommended  that  for  the  reason  that  they  had  to  have 
another  dredge  or  they  could  not  make  any  headway  on  this  30- foot 
project  It  is  going  to  cost  a  good  deal  ot  money  to  build  a  dredge. 
But  also  if  you  arelooking  at  the  first  cost  only;  it  costs  considerable 
money  to  hire  somebody  else  to  do  the  dredging.  If  you  build  a 
dredge,  of  course,  you  come  into  the  shipbuilding  market,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  wise  move  to  try  to  come  in  and  take  some 
of  the  labor  already  needed  in  order  to  build  a  dredge.  But  at  least 
you  could  buy  existing  dredges  if  the  appropriation  is  made  so  elastic 
as  to  enable  you  to  go  and  buy  them.  In  the  Mobile  district  they 
have  got  to  have  another  dredge  to  relieve  those  other  plants,  and  if 
the  Government  buys  a  dredge  they  will  really  have  a  dredge  left 
for  use  after  finishing  the  30-foot  project.  To  get  this  30-foot  chan- 
nel quickly  we  have  got  to  have  enough  money  to  buy  or  hire  some 

dredges. 
Mr.  Ghat.  It  has  been  suggested  that  contracts  may  be  made  with 

private  firms. 
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Mr.  Turner.  If  vou  give  us  $100,000,  it  will  not  dig  anything, 
you  give  us  the  full  amount,  it  will  enable  us  to  do  something  t 
will  relieve  this  Government  transportation  congestion. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Assuming  that  this  appropriation  was  immediat 
available,  how  long  would  it  take  to  complete  that  project  mid 
the  channel  you  desire,  by  contract  or  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Turner.  If  they  would  appropriate  all  the  money  and 
engineer  would  do  as  any  business  man  would  who  was  in  a  hurr 
we  have  a  very  good  engineer  there  now,  and  I  think  he  would  do  i 
my  belief  is  we  could  dredge  it  in  less  than  a  year.  You  might 
have  the  full  width  of  300  feet,  but  you  could  dig  a  channel  200 : 
wide  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  handle  the  ships,  and  then  take  y 
time  to  finish  it.  The  ships  could  use  a  channel  of  200  feet,  but  t 
would  have  to  go  a  little  slower.  A  narrow  channel  is  not  as  econt 
ical  to  maintain  as  a  wide  one,  because  the  propellers  suck  in  i> 
from  the  sides.  We  will  have  to  have  a  300-foot  channel  eventua 
But  we  could  get  through  with  a  200-foot  channel  without  m 
trouble,  and  it  would  enable  us  to  get  these  boats  in  and  out  and  t 
would  relieve  this  transportation  congestion. 

Mr.  Dempset,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  general  transportation  qi 
tion.  As  I  understand  you,  the  congestion  at  ports  which  are  li 
dling  their  maximum  tonnage  results  from  two  things:  Because 
railroads  from  the  factories  to  those  ports  are  carrying  all  the  t 
nage  they  can,  and  because  of  congestion  at  terminals  also,  they  h 
no  place  to  unload  the  cars  while  waiting  for  transfer  to  the  bo 
If  the  Warrior  River  and  the  Erie  Canal  are  open  for  transpo: 
tion,  why  is  not  the  quickest  way  and  the  surest  way  to  relieve 
factories  to  have  the  Government  put  the  freight  on  barges  and 
those  waterways,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  terminals  in  p< 
like  New  York  and  Mobile!    Why  are  those  two  things  not  need 

Mr.  Turner.  Those  are  two  of  the  things  needed. 

Mr.  Dempset.  I  recognize  that  Mobile  Harbor  has  got  to  h 
enough  water  to  be  used  when  the  goods  get  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  would  not  do  any  good  if  you  could  not  get 
goods  on  the  boats.  One  of  the  things  I  noticed  at  the  Atlantic  i 
terminals  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  teamwork.  They  put 
cargo  into  a  terminal.  There  may  be  five  other  cargoes  trying  to 
to  that  terminal.  The  boat  on  which  the  first  cargo  of  goods  is  U 
loaded  is  sunk,  and  there  is  no  boat  sent  to  take  its  place,  and  the  < 
line  the  tracks  waiting  to  be  unloaded.  The  terminals  are  one  of 
weakest  links  in  the  chain. 

Mr.  Dempset.  They  should  have  a  director  general  to  supervise 
receiving  and  dispatching  of  freight  from  the  Ocean  ports! 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes.  You  limit  the  elasticity  of  the  railroads  w 
you  do  not  take  the  freight  away  from  them  as  soon  as  the  trains 
there.  That  has  always  been  the  case.  We  had  coming  to  Mobili 
January  60,000  tons;  in  one  particular  terminal  there  were  25. 
tons  of  supplies  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  unless  b* 
are  sent  there  it  does  not  take  long  to  fill  up  the  whole  place.  1 
have  got  to  speed  up  every  port  you  have;  you  have  got  to  inert 
your  terminals;  you  have  got  to  do  everything  you  can  to  strengt 
those  weak  links  in  the  chain. 

Mr.  Dempset.  I  think  the  chairman  suggested  that  you  say  so 
thing  about  the  terminals. 
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Mr.  Turner.  In  1907  we  handled  over  3,000,000  tons  of  goods. 
Since  1907  we  have  increased  our  terminal  facilities  77  per  cent.  We 
have  16,000  linear  feet  of  docks. 
Mr.  Dupre.  What  terminal  do  you  represent? 
Mr.  Turner.  I  am  not  here  as  the  owner  of  a  terminal,  but  I  am 
talking  for  Mobile.  Since  we  entered  the  war  the  Government  arbi- 
trarily took  boats  and  sent  them  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports,  they 
concentrated  cargoes  in  those  ports  and  soon  congested  every  one  of 
them,  and  our  Mobile  terminals  have  not  been  used  to  within  30  per 
cent  of  their  efficiency.  Then  some  of  the  ports  like  New  Orleans 
were  congested,  while  other  ports  were  not  used  at  all. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they  could  not  handle 
more  than  they  do  now  at  New  Orleans? 

Mr.  Tukneb.  They  have  20  per  cent  more  tonnage  than  their  nor- 
mal capacity  now,  but  if  they  send  boats  to  New  Orleans  this  port 
could  handle  more,  and  so  could  every  Gulf  port,  but  it  would  not 
take  more  than  a  month  to  block  any  port  if  ships  were  not  sent,  be- 
cause the  goods  are  moving  in  enormous  quantities. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  not  the  congestion  of  the  railroad  terminals  as 
bad  as  the  congestion  at  the  seaports? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  seaports  have  put  a  large  part 
of  the  burden  upon  the  railroads.  Where  the  railroads  could  not  get 
the  facilities  for  storing  at  the  seaports,  they  have  had  to  keep  the 
goods  in  the  cars  and  to  line  the  tracks  a  hundred  miles  back. 

Mr.  Demf8et.  I  am  told  that  actually  there  are  great  quantities 
of  material  in  the  city  of  New  York  that  have  become  obsolete  for 
war  purposes. 

Mr.  Booher.  My  idea  was  that  it  was. not  simply  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  water,  but  that  the  railroads  are  also  so  congested  that  they 
can  not  get  to  the  seaports. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  would  like  to  suggest  right  there,  after  the  conges- 
tion in  New  York  Harbor,  which  has  been  congested  for  months  and 
months,  what  would  you  say  about  a  policy  of  taking  freight  from 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  northeast  Alabama,  that  could 
reach  these  Gulf  ports,  and  sending  it  to  the  Gulf?  Would  that 
help  any  I 
Mr.  Booher.  That  is  the  question.  What  would  help  it? 
Mr.  Turner.  That  would  help.  It  would  not  help  unless  you  sent 
boats  there.  If  there  was  sufficient  coordination  and  they  would 
send  the  boats  to  the  ports  which  were  not  congested,  you  could 
move  this  tonnage.  Now,  you  are  building  boats,  and  you  are  hoping 
to  build  them  in  sufficient  number  to  move  all  necessary  freight.  The 
freight  is  going  to  come  in  a  very  large  volume.  We  have  just 
started  on  this  war,  and  we  have  already  put  this  coast  line  from 
New  York  to  Norfolk  entirely  out  of  business.  You  have  got  to 
transfer  it  farther  south  to  relieve  that  situation.  You  have  got 
to  move  it  from  Charleston  on  down  to  these  Gulf  ports. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Mr.  Turner,  I  understand  the  very  thing  you  have 
suggested  has  been  done  within  the  past  24  or  48  hours.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Franklin  has  been  named  Director  General  of  Ship- 
ping and  has  been  given  full  charge.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine,  and  they  say  he  is  the  best  shipping 
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expert  in  the  country.     I  understand  he  is  to  be  given  full  cli 
of  all  shipping  for  both  the  United  States  and  the  allies. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  generally  take  a  man  out  of  some  one  port 
knows  his  own  port  best  nod  does  not  know  Anything  about  the 
ance  of  the  country.  If  they  would  take  one  man  from 
Orleans,  one  from  Savannah,  and  one  from  several  other  places, 
could  probably  Accomplish  something.  A  man  knows  his  own 
but  generally  he  does  not  know  much  about  other  ports.  In 
York  they  do  not  know  that  we  are  on  the  map,  whether  in  Virj 
or  Alabama.  Most  of  them  do  not  even  leave  their  offices  to  go  ci 
and  take  a  look  at  the  boats,  but  they  do  business  all  by  telepl 
They  do  not  know  what  the  balance  of  the  country  is  doing,  ns  a 
J  hope  this  congestion  is  going  to  be  relieved,  and  there  certs 
should  have  been  some  teamwork  in  the  past.  They  could  have 
tributed  that  tonnage  logically,  sensibly,  so  as  to  move  it  with  the 
friction;  they  could  have  relieved  the  railroads  long  ago  and 
terminals  long  ago,  if  there  had  been  somebody  directing  it 
sending  it  along  in  a  sensible  way. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  describe  now.  or,  if  not.  could 
furnish  for  the  record  a  description  of  all  the  water  terminals  w 
you  have  there,  and  the  ones  which  are  owned  by  the  city  of  Mc 
particularly  as  to  those  which  are  owned  by  the  municipality1! 
'Mr.  Tub N em.  The  engineers  made  a  report  on  this  blue  print 
figured  it  all  out.  I  could  introduce  that  blue  print  which  w 
give  you  what  you  want. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  print  that  in  the  record.  We  wa 
brief  statement  of  the  terminals  which  you  have  there  and  w 
are  owned  by  the  city,  and  their  singe  of  completion. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  and  the  Southern  Rail 
have  the  largest  terminals  in  Mobile.  The  Louisville  &  Nash 
has  terminals.  The,  city  of  Mobile  has  about  1,250  feet  improved, 
they  have  also  sold  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $600,000,  to  add  quit* 
other  link  to  it.  The  company  1  represent  has  the  largest  i 
pendent  terminal  then1,  something  like  4.000  linear  feet  of  w 
front,  which  is  in  itself  more  than  Texas  City  and  Port  Bolivar  < 
bined  have  got.  1  think  that,  with  the  linear  feet  of  wharfage  the 
is  to  build  would  have  something  like  20,000  linear  feet.  Thi 
aliout  all  the  wharves  we  will  need  for  some  time,  unless  the  Gov 
ment  sends  us  a  vast  volume  of  goods,  which  will  require  a  lc 
warehouse  space,  and  in  that  case  the  Government  will  have  to 
build  warehouses  to  take  care  of  that  situation.  No  individual  w 
dare  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  build  warehouses,  not  knoi 
whether  they  were  going  to  he  used  or  not  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Duprk.  Does  the  shipbuilding  company  contemplate  the 
st  ruction  of  any  terminals? 

Mr.  Turner.  No;  their  plant  is  absolutely  a  shipbuilding  indus 
to  build  ships.  They  are  going  to  build  ways  to  hold  10  ships 
time,  and  they  arc  going  to  make  steel  plates  at  their  Binning 
plant,  bring  litem  to  Mobile,  and  put  them  into  these  ships. 

Mr.  jSwrnsKK.  Is  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  going  to  1 
its  own  terminal* 

Mr.  Turner.  They  are  simply  going  to  build  ships  at  presei 
aiu  told.  Now,  what  they  are  going  to  do  in  the  future,  of  eoi 
1  do  not  know.    There  is  a  rumor  that  they  are  going  to  brin 
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manganese  ore  from  South  America  and  ore  of  that  kind  from  Cuba, 
and  mix  it  there  with  the  ores  from  Alabama  to  make  high-grade 
steel. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  this  proposition  to  you.  Suppose  some 
company  in  Birmingham  should  contract  to  send  a  shipload  to  some 
point,  and  should  engage  a  ship  to  come  into  Mobile,  and  should  not 
utilize  any  of  the  existing  brokerage  or  other  shipping  exchanges  at 
Mobile,  but  should  act  independently  themselves,  where  could  that 
concern  and  the  ship  itself,  as  a  matter  of  right,  dock  and  load, 
without  regard  to  any  privately  owned  terminal  F 

Mr.  Turner.  Where  could  they  go? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  any  terminal, 
for  they  are  all  public  in  the  sense  that  they  are  used  in  interstate 
commerce.  We  fought  out  quite  au  issue  on  that  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  municipal  terminals? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  they  could  go  to  the  city  wharves,  where  they 
have  a  large  warehouse.  They  could  also  come  to  ours.  The  moment 
the  ship  came  in  the  harbor  the  wharf  companies  would  send  their 
solicitors  out  to  get  the  ship  to  come  to  their  wharves,  in  order  to  get 
the  wharfage  charge  out  of  the  goods  so  there  would  be  absolutely 
no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  ship  getting  its  cargo  loaded  and 
getting  out  again.  If  the  cargo  came  down  the  river,  as  a  rule,  I 
think  it  would  be  loaded  in  stream,  where  the  ship  would  moor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  agency  in  the  city  of  Mobile  author- 
ized to  fix  rates  for  the  use  of  terminals? 

Mr.  Turner.  The  State  Harbor  Commission  has  more  on  less  juris- 
diction. There  is  no  complaint  at  Mobile  over  the  charges.  I  do  not 
think  the  charges  at  any  of  the  railroad  terminals — and  they  gen- 
erally set  the  pace  for  all  the  terminals — are  any  too  high.  The 
railroads  have  always  set  the  rates  for  the  independent  terminals, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  rates  have  always  been  abnormally  low,  growing 
out  of  the  custom  of  the  railroads  of  bidding  for  export  and  import 
business. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  mean  the  competition  between  the  different 
lines  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  the  railroads  have  made  the  terminal  charges 
lower  than  anybody  else  can  afford  to  build  terminals  and  operate 
them  under. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Because  they  depend  not  only  on  the  wharfage,  but 
on  the  haul  ? 

Mr.  Turner*  I  have  seen  some  things  handled  by  the  railroad  that 
if  I  had  to  handle  it  upon  the  railroad  basis  I  would  give  them  my 
facilities  free,  I  would  give  them  my  superintendence  free,  I  would 
give  them  my  warehouse  free,  and  then  I  would  pay  10  cents  a  ton 
for  the  privilege  of  having  handled  it.  I  have  particularly  in  mind 
fertilizers  and  nitrates.  After  giving  them  everything  free,  you 
would  have  to  pay  10  cents  a  ton  for  the  privilege  of  having  looked 
at  it. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Where  do  you  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  can  not  afford  to  handle  it.  I  am  only  showing 
how  the  railroads  lower  the  charges  on  these  things  ana  the  keen 
competition  there  is  between  them  to  get  the  business  away  from  each 
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other.  The  competition  makes  litem  do  these  tilings.  I  have  Ik 
ob  the  Pacific  coast,  and  I  have  been  everywhere,  and  I  do  not  km 
of  but  two  ports  anywhere  in  the  country  that  really  get  enou; 
money  out  of  the  terminals  to  pay  their  operating  costs  and  a  ft 
interest  on  their  investment.  And  even  under  the  system  in  Ni 
Orleans,  State  owned,  where  the  land  did  not  cost  them  aoythii 
and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  build  the  improvements,  they  do  i 
get  any  more  than  the  interest  on  the  improvements.  And  in  (1. 
veston.  where  they  have  one  of  the  l>est  systems  I  know,  they  or 
make  a  reasonable  interest,  about  5  or  6  per  cent;  that  is  nil.  A 
there  they  are  up  to  date,  and  they  handle  their  docks  all  under  o 
head,  and  the  minimum  of  facilities  does  the  maximum  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  find  but  one  up  to  date  terminal 
Galveston. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company,  and  tl 
owns  all  of  them,  except  what  the  Southern  Pacific  have. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  My  recollection  is  that  the  criticism  made  of  vc 
terminal  facilities  bv  the  engineers  was  that  they  were  not  mode; 
How  about  that!  He  said  there  were  probably  plenty  of  termini 
but  they  were  not  modern,  as  I  recall,  some  of  them  at  least. 

Mr.  Tt'Rnek.  You  ought  not  to  speak  about  your  own  child.  1 
frankly.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  better  than  what  we  have,  ai 
where  from  New  York  on  down.  We  have  got  one  built  on  a  a 
crete  foundation,  with  vitrified  brick  floors,  and  just  one  of  th> 
warehouses  is  125  by  480  feet.  Chairman  Small  saw  fit,  and  it  i; 
very  good  terminal.  I  have  seen  the  terminal  structures  all  over  t 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  have  not  got  any  tl 
are  better  than  what  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  movement  which  the  committee  is  maki 
to  try  to  induce  the  construction  of  adequate  terminals,  we  Ami 
disposition  on  the  part  of  every  city  to  claim  that  its  own  termin 
are  all  that  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  considerable  correspondence, 
instance,  with  cities  and  towns  on  the  great  Ohio  River,  and  I  thi 
that  correspondence  develops  that  none  of  them  will  admit  that  th 
terminals  are  not  adequate,  and  yet  a  representative  engineer  st 
that  they  are  absolutely  insufficient.  Sow.  we  saw  terminals  in  i 
bile  that  seemed  to  have  ample  water  frontage,  and  the  foundaii' 
were  certainly  stable  and  satisfactory,  and,  as  I  recall,  if  any  critici 
could  be  made  of  them,  it  was  these  two.  that  they  did  not  have  p 
haps  modern  facilities  for  transferring  freight,  and  that  the  conn 
tions  with  the  railroads  were  not  such  as  to  give  close  physical  c 
nection  between  the  rail  cars  and  the  ships. 

Then,  again.  I  submit  for  your  consideration  that  the  time  hus  cc 
when  no  great  port  like  Mobile  can  afford  to  permit  its  tenni 
facilities  to  be  monopolized  by  the  railroads  and  by  private  owr 
ship.  The  time  has  come  when  there  must  be  at  least  one,  or 
many  more  as  may  be  necessary,  adequate  terminals,  equipped  r 
modern  way,  owned  by  the  public,  regulated  by  the  public,  so  tha 
shall  be  absolutely  open  to  any  ship,  whether  that  ship  is  loa. 
through  local  agencies,  or  outside  agencies.  I  would  not  for  a  i 
ment  suggest  that  you  are  lagging  behind  a  number  of  other  po 
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bnt  I  do  submit  those  two  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  your 
progressive  city — terminals  which  shall  be  constructed  in  a  modern 
way  for  transferring  freight,  and  that  shall  have  easy  connection 
with  all  the  railroads  serving  the  port. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  the  next  one  is  that  we  shall  have  public  ter- 
minals? Now,  let  me  see  if  we  can  qualify  in  those  two  regards. 
Public  terminals — we  have  them;  and  there  are  a  great  many  ports 
that  I  have  mentioned  that  have  not  any  that  you  have  given  30  feet 
of  water  to.  We  have  got  the  city  wharf  there  at  Mobile,  and  the 
new  one  they  are  planning  to  build  is  more  extensive  than  the  pres- 
ent one.  You  will  find  that  a  great  number  of  places  that  I  have 
mentioned,  which  you  have  given  30  feet  of  water  to,  have  no 
public  terminals  at  all.  If  you  are  going  to  class  ports,  we  ought 
to  be  measured,  good  or  bad,  by  the  same  board  of  engineers.  We 
would  class  good  as  to  public  terminals. 

Now,  when  it  comes  down  to  the  accessibility  to  the  railroads, 
there  is  ntft  a  terminal  at  present  located  within  the  active  water 
frontage  of  Mobile  that  is  not  reached  by  every  railroad  coming  into 
Mobile.  If  you  are  located  upon  the  tracks  of  one  railroad,  that 
railroad  switches  into  your  plant,  and  the  other  railroads  get  into 
your  plant  by  paying  a  $2  switching  charge  to  transfer  the  car. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  give  you  this  illustration,  which,  according 
to  my  reading  and  study  of  the  subject,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
terminal :  There  must  be,  of  course,  water-front  and  warehouse  facil- 
ities, and  there  must  be  a  railroad  track  alongside  of  the  pier 
between  the  ship  and  the  bulkhead  and  the  warehouse — at  least  one 
track,  better  two — so  that  cars  may  be  loaded  there  along  the  pier 
between  the  ship  and  the  warehouse. 
Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  shall  be  also  movable  cranes  operated 
by  some  power,  preferably  electricity,  so  as  to  take  the  heaviest 
products  out  of  the  ship  and  put  them  on  the  car  and  into  the  ware- 
house, or  from  the  car  or  from  the  warehouse  into  the  ship ;  and,  if 
I  am  correct,  those  being  the  essentials  of  a  modern  terminal,  is  there 
a  terminal  in  Mobile  which  has  those  facilities? 

Mr.  Turner.  After  traveling  over  every  coast  line  in  America,  I 
do  not  know  of  one  port — not  one — that  can  measure  up  to  Mobile 
in  that  particular  regard.  Practically  every  track,  practically  every 
warehouse  in  Mobile  has  a  wharf  apron,  as  we  call  it,  over  which 
tirtcte  are  run  and  over  which  cars  come  alongside  the  ship.  That 
has  been*  our  method  of  building  our  terminals  at  Mobile.  In  some 
other  places,  while  it  might  be  your  idea  of  the  right  method,  Mt. 
Chairman,  this  can  not  be  done.  Take  New  Orleans,  considered 
otie  of  the  foremost  ports  and  one  of  the  best  equipped  of  all :  They 
ean  not  run  those  railroad  tracks  and  those  locomotives  out  on  their 
wharves.  They  do  not  dare  put  that  weight  on  them,  and  therefore 
they  bring  the  tracks  behind  the  warehouse,  possibly  250  feet  from 
the  water  front,  and  everything  is  unloaded  from  the  car  and  put 
on  trucks  and  run  to  the  warehouse,  there  unloaded,  and  then  taken 
by  stevedores  onto  the  ship.  In  Mobile,  for  certain  reasons,  we  can 
hafldle  everything  from  the  car  to  the  boat,  or  from  the  car  into  the 
warehouse,  and  we  have  got  tracks  that  run  alongside  of  every  wharf 
ill  Mobile.    On  my  own  terminal  we  have  got  them  on  both  sides  of 
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the  slip,  at  the  city  wharf  they  have  the  same  thing,  and  the  Sou 
em  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  have  the  same  thing. 

But  yon  can  not  generally  unload  from  cars  direct  to  ships.  } 
must  accumulate  a  cargo  ahead  of  the  steamer,  concentrate  it  in  ' 
warehouse.  You  can  not  load  that  steamer  with  dispatch,  you  < 
not  load  a  steamer  in  four  days,  which  is  our  record,  as  agains 
couple  of  weeks  in  the  northern  Atlantic  ports,  unless  you  accumul 
the  cargo  beforehand.  When  the  cars  roll  in  ahead  of  the  steam 
you  have  got  to  put  their  contents  in  the  warehouse.,  and  when 
ship  comes  in  you  have  got  to  truck  the  goods  up  to  the  ship, 

Mr.  Dempsey.  In  other  words,  yon  have  got  9.000-ton  steamers? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  And  the  tonnage  of  a  ear  is  from  80  to  40  tons? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  have  got  to  have  300  cars? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  can  not  hold  over  3  or  4  cars,  and  certainly  i 
over  7  or  8,  in  there  at  once?     I  mean  for  the  purposes  of  unloading 

Mr.  Turner.  For  unloading:  yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Loading  them  into  the  steamer? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  And  you  would  have  to  have  300  of  them,  and  wl 
you  say  is  that  it  would  be  a  more  economical  way  to  concentrate  I 
freight  in  the  warehouse  and  then  load  from  the  warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  you  can  not  tie 
all  those  cars,  which  yon  would  have  to  do;  the  second  reason  is  tl 
yon  could  not  load  the  ships  as  quickly  from  cars  as  you  could  if  3 
had  the  freight  concentrated  in  the  warehouse.  It  costs  you  $5,( 
a  day  for  everv  dav  that  the  steamer  is  delaved.  They  used  to 
worth  $750  or  $1 ,000.  but  now  they  are  up  to  $5|000,  and  every  day  j 
delay  one  of  them  it  is  worth  that  much  money  to  yon.  You  have  j 
to  have  that  freight  in  the  warehouse  in  order  not  to  delay  your  sh 
and  you  have  got  to  load  it  just  as  fast  as  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  be  arguing  against  ■ 
necessity  of  rail  tracks  upon  wharves. 

Mr.  Turner.  Xo;  they  are  absolutely  essential.  You  are  absolut 
right. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  simply  speaking  now  about  slips  for  lo: 
ing  the  ships? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  must  have  these  tracks;  you  are  perfectly  con 
in  that.  When  you  got  bulky  cargo,  especially  a  very  heavy  car 
if  you  can  possibly  bring  it  to  the  ship  as  soon  as  she  arrives,  il 
more  economical  to  take  that  cargo  and  load  it  right  from  the 
onto  the  ship.  But  there  is  much  of  it  that  you  can  not  load  t 
way.  In  lumber  ports  they  bring  the  cars  with  the  heavy  tiral 
alongside  of  the  ship  and  "hoist  them  on  board.  They  should  h; 
these  tracks,  but  in  some  places  it  is  impossible  to  have  them.  1 
instance,  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Montreal,  which  has  one  of  the  I 
systems  of  docks  I  ever  saw.  those  tracks  can  not  be  constructed 
some  wharves  because  of  physical  obstacles.  You  can  not  run  t 
weight  out  on  some  of  them,  because  they  wiH  not  stand  it.  Tl 
have  to  unload  cars  back  on  hard  ground,  back  behind  the  wj 
houses.  The  general  conditions  have  got  to  be  considered  at  e 
port. 
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The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest  that  theiv  are  two  books  you  might 
purchase  some  time,  by  Edwin  J.  Clapp,  an  American  student  I 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  read  them. 

The  Chairman*  The  ports  on  the  Rhine  and  the  port  of  Hamburg? 

Mr.  Turner.  I  have  read  them.  I  know  the  conditions  they  have 
got  over  there.  They  build  great  big  concrete  piers  down  into  the 
water,  and  they  can  run  great  weights  out  on  them.  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  not  a  port  in  America  that  has  a  solid  concrete  dock. 
We  have  got  to  take  a  back  seat  on  that.  We  have  not  the  money  to 
build  these  concrete  piers,  and  it  took  the  Canadian  Government  to 
get  back  of  Montreal,  in  order  to  build  the  concrete  piers  they  have 
got  there;  the  whole  nation  did  that.  But  here  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  build  the  terminals ;  they  tell  the  people  to  build  them, 
and  those  particular  ports  that  have  terminals  such  as  you  describe 
have  had  them  built  by  the  State  or  national  Governments. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  the  competition  of  Canada  for  trade.  Can- 
ada simply  pays  for  the  traffic  from  the  canal  to  the  St.  Lawrence,, 
and  in  order  to  get  it  she  is  willing  to  do  that  work.  We  are  not 
willing  to  do  it.     We  let  them  run  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  build  such  docks.  The 
upkeep  is  a  trifle,  but  it  takes  the  longest  pocketbook  you  ever  saw. 
There  is  not  a  terminal  in  America  that  would  pay  one-half  of  1  per 
cent,  much  less  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment  on  a  concrete  terminal  of 
that  kind  at  the  present  terminal  charges. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  speak  about  one  more  thing,  about  this  ques- 
tion of  mechanical  devices,  which  has  been  talked  of  a  great  deal. 
Now,  that  is  governed  so  largely  by  the  class  of  traffic  that  you  have 
got,  that  you  can  not  measure  each  and  every  port  the  same.  If  you 
had  a  solid  cargo,  take,  for  illustration,  a  solid  cargo  of  coffee,  coming 
into  a  port,  you  can  make  a  belt  arrangement  that  will  run  that 
coffee  right  into  the  warehouse.  But  there  is  only  one  port  in  the 
country  that  gets  coffee,  and  that  is  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  same  way 
with  coal,  or  oil.  The  people  that  build  their  own  ships  for  handling 
the  business  they  are  interested  in,  build  th,e  equipment  for  receiving 
it  and  taking  it  away  quickly.  But  when  you  come  to  a  mixed  cargo 
it  is  quite  a  different  proposition.  They  have  tried  their  best  to  devise 
something  that  would  handle  a  car  of  lumber  running  from  12  to  40 
feet  long  and  next  a  car  of  flour,  and  the  trouble  is  that  when  you  are 
loading  a  miscellaneous  cargo,  you  do  not  get  enough  of  one  class 
of  material  to  warrant  use  of  a  mechanical  rig.  Then,  the  next 
problem  you  have  got  is  this.  Under  the  system  of  chartering 
steamers,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  ages,  the  charterer  has  the 
use  of  the  ship's  winches.  lie  simply  pays  the  winchmen  so  much  for 
their  time  for  operating  them.  If  you  had  your  own  mechanical  de- 
vice, you  would  have  to  pay  those  men  for  handling  it  just  the  same. 
Every  steamer  which  comes  has  its  winches.  Thev  have  plenty  of 
them  and  these  steam  winches  are  mechanical  devices  of  great  effi- 
ciency.   You  can  load  the  boat  anywhere  with  the  ship's  winches. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  be  arguing  that  Mobile 
has  reached  the  ideal  in  terminals,  and  you  have  had  the  last  word 
on  the  subject,  and  there  is  not  anything  more  that  you  have  to  learn, 
or  have  to  do? 
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Mr.  Turner.  No.  sir:  1  do  not  say  that.  I  urn  simply  arguing 
point  from  the  steamship  standpoint.  I  say  that  is  what  voti  n 
got  to  consider. 

Mr.  Ghay.  Von  have  spoken  very  intelligently  on  the  sitnatmi 
Mobile  and  the  necessity  of  further  improvement  tit  this  time,  bi 
want  to  get  hack  to  this  point.  Yon  know  the  Army  engineers  h 
an  idea  of  proceeding  along  certain  lines.  T  will  read  this  express 
by  one  of  the  engineers  who  recom mends  "  that  no  work  be.  d 
until  some  competent  authorized  legal  agency  has  made  and  preser 
a  plan  for  further  transfer  and  terminal  facilities,  and  it  is  in 
certain  that  n  suitable  plan  will  be  pressed  to  completion  at  a  s 
able  rate  of  progress.'* 

Now.  let  ns  get  back  to  a  very  interesting  and  important  states* 
I  understood  voti  to  say  that  Mohile  had  voted  or  issued  $600. 
in  bonds? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gray.  Have  not  those  bonds  been  sold? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes:  and  the  money  is  in  bank. 

Mr.  Gray.  And  the  money  is  on  hand? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes:  the  land  has  been  bought  and  the  contract  tf 
let  for  doing  tin1  work.    They  arc  asking  bids  on  it  now. 

Mr.  Gray.  Has  a  competent,  authorized  legal  agency  made  : 
presented  a  plan  and  arrangement  for  further  transfer  and  flirt 
terminal  facilities  in  Mobile? 

Mr.  Tcrner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gray.  It  has  been  made  certain  that  an  extended  plan  will 
pressed  to  completion  at  a  suitable  rate  of  progress,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gray.  And  that  it  will  be  completed  at  a  reasonable  ratt 
progress  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Noliodv  can  tell  what  the  future  may  be.  ' 
cost  of  the  work  may  hnatly  be  prohibitory.  We  can  not  tell  w 
is  going  to  be  done.  It  looks  to  me  like  only  the  Government 
afford  to  do  anything  at  this  day  and  time,  but  everything  is  be 
done  now  looking  to  that  end.  They  have  got  the  money.  ; 
they  are  going  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  Gray.  In  other  words,  you  have  fulfilled  those  conditii 
as  expressed  bv  this  engineer,  have  von  not  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes:  but  1  want  to  tell  you  that  Mohile  earne 
protests  against  those  conditions —  for  this  reason,  that  if  they  w 
to  measure  a  port  by  what  it  hns  got.  they  should  lay  the  same  i 
ditions  on  all.  Why  should  you  stop  making  improvements 
Mobile  Harbor,  which  has  more  terminals  and  has  got  live  ti 
as  great  commerce  as  some  of  these  other  ports?  That  is  my  ii 
That  engineer  ought  to  take  every  port  from  New  York  do 
Why  should  not  the  same  idea  apply  all  the  way  around  the  efl 
Why  should  you  pick  one  fellow  out  and  say.  '*  You  ought  to 
something"  ?     They  should  all  be  measured  by  the  same  standa 

Mr.  Di'PUE.  We  have  got  to  start  on  the  right  road  somewhere, 
do  not  mean  thai  for  Mobile  necessarily :  but  under  your  theory 
would  never  get  started,  because  you  were  wrong  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Turner.  No:  I  do  not  think  so.  I  say  if  you  an'  goinf 
do  this  thing  why  don't  yon  take  every  one  of  them?     Why  go 
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penalize  New  York,  say,  because  they  are  congested,  and  say,  "  You 
can  never  have  any  more  water."  You  are  punishing  the  fellows 
that  have  got  to  ship  through  there.  Why  punish  Mobile  when 
we  have  more  terminals  than  some  other  ports  i 

Mr.  Switzer.  If  you  are  given  30  feet  of  water,  what  do  you  say 
as  to  these  conditions  being  absolutely  complied  with?  If  you  are 
given  30  feet  of  water  down  there,  or  an  increase  to  that? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  do  not   want   anv   conditions,  and  I    will   tell 

« 

you  why. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this:  Will  you  people  pro- 
vide port  facilities  for  the  increased  tonnage  that  will  be  brought  in? 
Mr.  Turner.  How  could  anybody  make  that  statement?  To  be- 
gin with,  we  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  send  down  there. 
In  the  next  1*2  months,  if  you  continue  building  all  these  boats,  I 
really  look  for  every  port  in  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  state  of 
congestion,  such  as  has  happened  in  the  North  Atlantic  ports. 
How  can  any  human  being  say,  when  you  are  turning  out  this 
vast  amount  of  boats  and  propose  getting  an  army  over  to  Fiance 
of  four  or  five  million  men,  that  the  facilities  of  the  ports  are 
going  to  be  adequate?  We  can  not  furnish  them.  I  object  to  any 
conditions,  because  you  are  penalizing  us,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
ought  to  do  it. 

We  have  handled  more  tonnage  than  we  have  got  now,  with 
9,000  linear  feet  of  wharfage,  and  we  have  got  16,000  linear  feet 
to-day  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  some  of  those  ports  put  together. 
With  anv  reasonable  movement  of  boats  we  could  handle  our  ton- 
nage,  could  handle  more  than  we  have  ever  gotten  before,  more 
than  we  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Dupre.  When  this  project  was  adopted  in  the  act  of  August. 
1917,  were  not  these  conditions  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes,  sir;  we  went  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Dotr^.  I  understand  it  is  not  operative  at  all.  It  does  not 
exist  except  in  so  far  as  these  recommendations  were  mentioned 
here,  but  Congreas  did  not  adopt  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Turner,  there  is  just  one  item  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  Big  Warrior  and  the  Tombigbee 
systems  of  rivers.    That  system  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about 
nine  ariti  a  half  million  dollars. 
Mr.  Turner.  Thirteen  millions,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  project  alone  was  about  $9,000,000. 
Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  so  stated  here— $9,721,396. 
Mr.  Turner.  Was  that  the  Tombigbee  alone? 
The  Chairman.  The  Big  Warrior  and  the  Tombigbee  system  and 
the  little  streams  on  that  system.  That  has  been  under  construction 
for  a  long  number  of  years,  and  manv  of  us  who  have  been  here 
some  time  remember  the  activities  of  Senator  Bankhead  when  he  was 
a  Member  of  the  House  and  a  member  of  this  committee  also.  Since 
then  he  has  entered  the  Senate.  The  committee  on  that  system  of 
rivers  does  not  at  this  time  justify  the  expenditure  which  hafe  been 
made  for  that  improvement.,  The  prospects  of  an  increased  tonnage, 
based  both  upon  your  stateriient  and  other  information,  indicates 
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that  there  will  lie  an  increased  commerce.  I  would  like  to  call  yoi 
attention  and  that  of  the  other  gentlemen  here,  as  representativi 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  Mobile,  to  the  duty  of  your  great  po: 
In  cooperating  and  rendering  the  necessary  assistance  in  the  develO] 
rnent  of  the  commerce  of  that  great  system  of  rivers,  which  has  no 
been  completed.  Too  often,  if  I  might  express  the  opinion,  larf 
ports  and  cities  likp  yours  have  stressed  the  development  of  the 
ports  and  neglected  features  in  the  way  of  interior  rivers,  and  ce 
tainly  the  time  has  now  come  when  these  interior  rivers  must  1 
developed.  Whatever  they  may  need  in  the  way  of  additional  tran 
portation  lines  or  terminal  facilities  in  the  different  towns  and  citi 
along  that  system  of  rivers  the  commercial  people  of  Mobile,  I 
reason  of  their  superior  knowledge  on  the  subject,  to  say  nothit 
perhaps  of  rendering  some  financial  assistance,  but  largely  in  t 
educational  way,  can  be  instrumental  in  speeding  up  the  commer 
on  that  system  of  rivers.  It  is  a  very  fine  system,  traverses  a  gre 
section  rich  in  productiveness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  coal  and  ir< 
ore:  and  this  committee — I  think  I  speak  for  the  committee — a 
exceedingly  anxious  to  see  that  system,  now  that  it  is  complete 
justify  the  expenditure  and  help  the  cause  of  river  and  harl> 
improvements,  which  will  serve  as  an  example  to  other  sections  of  tl 
country  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  will  afford  additional  commerce 
this  port  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  let  you  see  how  some  of  this  ve: 
committee  feel  about  this  very  project  yon  are  talking  about,  ai 
just  how  interested  we  are  in  it,  I  will  sav  that  one  member  of  01 
committee  has-  gone  to  an  executive  session  arranged  by  Senat- 
Bankhead  with  the  Shipping  Board  and  Mr.  McAdoo's  departme 
and  the  Fuel  Administration  this  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  son 
of  the  rest  of  us  are  to  give  testimony  in  another  way.  Furthe 
more.  I  offered  them  absolutely  free  the  use  of  a  property  I  ha 
for  coal  storage;  and  I  believe  that  everyone  in  Mobile  is  intense 
interested  in  this  project  and  there  is  not  anything  that  Mobile  ct 
do  that  it  will  not  do  to  further  that  particular  plan. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  fine  spirit,  and  vou  should  coo]) 
rate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  building  and  furnishing  bos 
of  a  suitable  type  for  that  river. 

Mr.  Turner,  may  I  say  this,  at  this  stage?  What  yon  gent  lew 
are  primarily  here  asking,  for  is  an  increased  appropriation  *for  t 
further  improvement  of  the  new  project.  Before  the  adoption  of  f 
project  in  the  last  river  and  harbor  acf.  approved  August  8,  lftl 
vou  had  a  project  to  be  30  feet  over  the  bar.  with  a  depth  of  27  f* 
in  the  channel  leading  up  to  the  city  and  Chickasaw  Creek  and  21 
feet  width.  That  project  was  adopted,  and  the  last  bill  increas 
the  depth  over  the  bar  to  33  feet,  increased  the  depth  in  t 
channel  of  the  hay  and  river  up  to  the  city  to  30  feet,  ai 
widened  the  channel  from  200  feet  to  300  feet.  The  engine* 
have  recommended  for  inclusion  in  this  bill  $160,000  for  mai 
tenance  and  $100,000  for  the  new  project.  You  are  seeking  to  ha 
that  recommendation  of  $100,000  increased  to  a  substantial  amom 
Here  is  the  situation  which  has  confronted  the  committee.  In  e» 
mates  of  appropriations  for  maintenance  and  for  the  further  prof 
cut  ion  of  projects  which   have  been  heretofore  adopted   we,   wi 
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scarcely  any  exception,  have  been  controlled  by  the  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  They  base  their  recommendations  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  projects  heretofore 
adopted  upon  what  they  can  profitably  and  wisely  expend  during  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  Now.  they  have  only  made  the  recommendation 
to  which  I  referred.  Mr.  Gray,  a  member  of  this  committee,  a  Rep- 
resentative from  your  State,  has  been  insistently  before  the  commit- 
tee— I  would  not  undertake  to  say  how  many  times  he  has  been  before 
the  committee — insisting  that  this  appropriation  of  $100,000  is  in- 
sufficient and  ought  to  be  increased.  We  all  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  port  of  Mobile.  You  have  simply  emphasized  and 
brought  up  to  date  this  morning  the  commercial  activities  there, 
which,  in  your  opinion,  noi  only  justify  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in 
adopting  this  new  project,  but.  in  your  opinion,  should  hasten  the 
completion  of  the  project.  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  Mr.  Gray 
that  I  would  go  with  him  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  discuss  this 
matter  with  him.  realizing,  from  my  individual  viewpoint  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  that  we  must  have  some  standard,  and  that,  so 
far  as  I  could  foresee,  the  committee  would  be  controlled  by  the 
recommendations  as  to  what  could  be  profitably  expended.  We  had 
an  interview  with  Col.  Newcomer,  who  is  the  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  being  largely  engaged  now  in  purely  military 
matters,  and  we  failed  to  make  any  impression.  He  said  he  would 
look  into  the  matter  further.  I  talked  to  him  over  the  telephone 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  talk  with  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  upon  the  subject,  and  they  did  not  feel  that  they 
could  recommend  an  increased  appropriation.  T  asked  them  then, 
over  the  telephone,  as  Mr.  Gray  and  I  did  in  person  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  why,  and  he  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  do  this  by 
the  Government  plant  of  dredges;  that  the  report  which  we  adopted 
contemplated  the  construction  of  a  new  and  suitable  dredge  for  that 
locality  to  engage  in  this  work:  that  it  was  not  the  policy  of  the  War 
Department  now  to  recommend  the  construction  of  dredges,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  material,  the  difficulty  of  having  them 
built,  and  the  greater  increased  cost  of  construction  of  dredges;  and 
that  this  was  all  the  money  that  could  be  profitably  used,  plus  the 
$160,000  for  maintenance  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  with  the 
Government  plant  which  was  available.  We  then  asked  him — and 
I  repeated  the  question  yesterday  afternoon — why  they  could  not 
enter  into  contracts  and  expend  more  money  wisely  and  profitably. 
The  reply  was  that  it  could  be  done  much  more  completely  by  the 
Government  plant:  that  it  would  be  very  much  more  expensive  by 
contract:  and  that,  in  view  of  the  greatly  increased  expense,  plus  the 
difficulty  of  finding  contractors  prepared  to  do  the  work,  that  they 
did  not"  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend  an  increased  appropriation 
based  upon  having  the  work  done  by  contract. 

Now,  that  is  the  situation  up  to  date.  You  speak  of  the  associa- 
tion of  this  project  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  you  could 
by  any  means  at  your  command  bring  about  conditions  which  would 
induce  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  recom- 
mend an  increased  appropriation,  I  think  this  committee  would  be 
very  glad  to  recommend  and  include  in  the  bill  an  increased  ap- 
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}>ropriation  for  Mobile  Harbor.  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  1 
urge  ships  which  are  being  built  there  by  this  Chickasaw  sh 
building  plant,  built  under  the  general  direction  and  supervision 
the,  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  tl 
they  were  large  ships,  and  that  they  needed  a  larger  channel, 
may  possibly  be  that  an  interview  with  the  Shipping  Board  woi 
induce  the  Shipping  Board  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the  Secrets 
of  War,  and  that  would  result  in  a  recommendation  to  increase  t 
appropriation.  I  mention  this  matter  in  order  to  put  you  in  p 
session  of  the  situation.  This  committee  will  be  governed,  and  im 
be  governed.  I  take  it.  by  these  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
Engineers  as  to  what  can  be  profitably  expended  during  the  m 
fiscal  year.  That  is  the  ride  applicable  to  every  other  river  a 
harbor  in  the  United  States,  which  will  be  recognized  in  this  bill 
appropriations  either  for  maintenance  or  for  the  further  impro' 
ment  of  uncompleted  projects.  This  committee,  in  their  deliberatk 
so  far  have  not  increased  a  single  appropriation  above  the  reco 
mendation.  They  have  under  consideration  eliminating  one  small  o: 
but  no  increase  so  far.  That  is  the  situation  which  exists  now. 
you  can  bring  about  conditions  which  will  induce  the  Secretary 
War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  increase  the  recommendations 
am  sure  I  bespeak  the  sentiments  of  the  committee  in  stating  tl 
the  committee  will  be  very  glad  to  receive-  any  such  recommenc 
tion,  and  may  T  say  that  this  is  in  order  to  be  perfectly  frank  abc 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Tr/RNEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  almost  seems  an  impossible  18 
to  send  us  baek  to  them.  I  was  in  hopes  that  you  were  the  snprei 
court,  and  not  they;  that  they  were  only  the  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Grat.  You  thought  they  were  merely  an  advisory  board:  d 
you  not? 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ghat.  I  thought  so.  too. 

Mr.  Turner.  Some  gentlemen  asked  whether  there  was  any  pis 
situated  like  Mobile — the  same  distance  from  the  sea.  I  would  li 
to  answer  that  Mobile  is  from  3-2  to  33  miles  from  the  sea.  depend i 
upon  what  point  in  the  harbor  you  take.  New  Orleans  is  about  fi 
times  that  distance  from  the  sea--<nie  of  the  greatest  ports  in  t 
country. 

Mr.  Dui'HE.  One  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

Mr.  Turner.  One  hundred  and  ten  miles* — four  limes  as  far. 

Mr.  Do  pre.  No;  three  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tt'itXER.  Baltimore  is  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  in  just  t 
same  way.  Savannah  is  about  ili  miles,  and  Jacksonville  the  saj 
way.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  most  of  the  big  harbors  are  a  long  distar 
from  the  sea.  If  yon  compare,  us  to  New  Orleans  and  Baltimore  a 
some  of  these  places,  although  we  are  a  little  distance  from  the  Gil 
our  two  or  three  hours'  steaming  is  practically  nothing  on  t 
voyage. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  loading.  One  of  the  gentlemen  ma 
the  remark  about  having  to  come  into  the  Gulf  to  load,  as  against  t 
north  Atlantic  ports.  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  the  men  of  tl 
committee,  because  that  is  one  of  the  important  factors,  that  it  tut 
six  days'  less  running  time  from  a  north  Atlantic  port  to  Euro 
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than  from  a  Gulf  port  to  Europe.  This  time  of  six  days  is  more  than 
made  up  in  dispatch  we  give  the  boats.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
average  loading  time  at  north  Atlantic  ports  is  two  weeks  or  more, 
which  is  not  only  due  to  cargo  congestion  but  to  labor  conditions. 
Our  average  time  in  loading  and  dispatching  boats  last  year  was  four 
days  and  a  fraction.  The  American  steamers  that  have  come  in  for 
war  munitions  for  France  loaded  in  four  days,  so  the  six  days  on  the 
ocean  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  decrease  in  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  to  load  and  dispatch  the  boats  in  the  Gulf.  We  can  get  more 
cargo  across  in  less  time  from  the  Gulf  ports  than  from  the  north 
Atlantic  ports. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  care  to  go  into  that  discussion 
at  all,  we  have  here  Mr.  A.  G.  Ward,  the  president  of  the  State  Har- 
bor Commission  of  Alabama,  and  if  you  care  to  take  up  the  question 
of  port  regulations  he  can  tell  you  just  what  they  have  done  and  what 
they  will  do.  If  not,  there  is  nothing  Dr.  Ward  would  care  to  say 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ward. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  A.  G.  WARD,  PRESIDENT  STATE  HARBOR 
COMMISSION  OF  ALABAMA,  MOBILE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Wakd.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  in  so  far  as  the  port 
regulations  are  concerned,  that  is  given  to  the  State  harbor  commis- 
sion by  the  last  legislature,  and  it  regulates  the  charges  and  any 
rules  or  regulations  that  the  State  harbor  commission  may  make  in 
regard  to  the  harbor.  Now,  we  have  from  time  to  time  made  rules 
and  regulations,  always  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  United 
States  engineer,  and  we  have  in  almost  every  meeting  had  to  estab- 
lish new  rules  and  regulations,  such  as  the  speed  of  boats,  conform- 
ing to  the  United  States  harbor  lines,  and  in  the  construction  of  ways 
and  piers,  and  in  all  those  improvements  the  United  States  engineers 
will  not  give  a  permit  for  those  constructions  until  they  have  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  State  harbor  commission,  and  in  every  instance 
they  submit  the  plans  to  us  before  they  give  the  permit  for  the  con- 
struction. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything  else  that  I  can 
say,  except  to  say  that  we  always  cooperate  with  the  United  States 
engineers,  and  their  recommendations  in  nearly  every  instance  are 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Gray.  May  I  suggest  this:  That  in  the  last  report  of  the 
United  States  engineer  he  states  that  that  has  not  been  done.  Do  you 
remember  that? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  annual  report  i 

Mr.  Gray.  Yes.    Speaking  of  local  cooperation,  it  says: 

The  only  condition  imposed  by  law  in  that  no  work  shall  be  done  under  an 
existing  project  until  local  interests  have  established  port  regulations  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  War.    This  has  not  been  complied  with. 

Mr.  Ward.  The  State  harbor  commission  has  established  those 
regulations,  and  they  have  in  nearly  every  instance  been  approved  by 
the  United  States  engineers.  We  have  submitted  to  the  department, 
and  they  have  been  approved  from  time  to  time,  any  regulations  that 
are  even  suggested  by  the  local  engineers. 
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Mr.  Brooks.  You  adopted  two  regulations  just  a  few  weeks 
and  made  some  new  conditions? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes;  as  to  speed  of  vessels  in  the  river- 

Mr.  Brooks.  And  yon  are  working  in  full  harmony  now  with 
engineers? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes;  and  have  always  done  so. 

Mr.  Gray.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  them? 

Mr.  Ward.  Absolutely.     We  cooperate  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Dempset.  Your  regulations  and  rules  are  reduced  to  V 
written  and  printed  form? 

Mr.  Ward.  They  are. 

Mr.  Dempset.  And  submitted  in  that  form  to  the  local  engine* 

Mr.  Ward.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempset.  And  they  receive  his  approval? 

Mr.  Ward.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  Has  he  ever  innde  any  suggestion  that  yon  have 
concurred  in? 

Mr.  Ward.  Absolutely  has  not  ever  made  a  suggestion  since 
passage  of  that  law  creating  the  State  harbor  commission. 

Mr.  Duprb.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Ward.  That  was  in  1915. 

Mi*.  Lea.  Your  authority  extends  to  municipalities  us  well 
harbors  elsewhere! 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes,  sir;  its  power  extends  to  the  Mobile  River  am 
tributaries — Mobile  Bay  and  all  of  the  rivers  that  empty  into  Mc 
Bay  and  as  far  up  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  down  to  and  inclut 
Fort  Morgan,  Ala. 

Mr.  Lea.  Any  individual  has  the  right  to  make  complaint 
bring  it  before  you,  has  he? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Mr.  Lea.  Or  you  can,  initiate  proceedings  on  your  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lea.  And  guarantee  eoual  conditions  to  shippers! 

Mr.  Ward.  Absolutely.    That  is  regulated  by  this  board. 

Mr,  Lea.  You  have  charge  of  the  wharves  as  well  as  shippers? 

Mr.  Ward.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Are  there  any  complaints  going  on  there  now 
you  know  anything  about! 

Mr.  Ward.  Absolutely  not  as  to  rates  or  any  charges.  We  1 
had  different  interests  in  Mobile  send  to  us  their  wharfage  and  t 
rate  of  dockage  and  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Has  your  commission  jurisdiction  over  privi 
owned  water  terminals! 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes,  sir;  it  has. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  vou  fix  charges  there! 

Mr.  Ward.  We  do.  sir. 

Mr.  Gallaoher.  They  are  uniform? 

Mr.  MrARD.  Uniform. 

Mr.  Gallauhek.  At  all  of  these  terminals! 

Mr.  Ward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B hooks.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  hear  Mr.  1 
Parsons,  a  manufacturer  of  our  city,  and  one  of  our  most  patr 
citizens  there.    He  is  now  doing  work  for  the  Government,  out 
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does  not  make  hhn  any  less  a  good  citizen.  Mr.  Parsons  will  speak 
of  the  manufacturing,  and  after  he  is  through,  if  you  will  permit,  I 
would  like  to  say  just  a  word  in  closing. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  A.  J.  PARSONS,  MOBILE,  ALA. 

Mr.  Parsons.  There  was  some  talk  a  little  while  ago  with  regard 
to  the  increased  cost  of  dredges.  I  am  an  iron  manufacturer  myself, 
and  I  have  great  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  return  to  prewar 
prices.  My  opinion  is  based  on  the  idea  that  labor  will  always  cost 
more  than  it  has  cost  in  the  past,  partly  through  the  Government 
having  increased  railroad  wages,  which  increase  is  likely  to  be  used 
as  a  measure  for  other  labor,  and  also  the  employment  of  Govern- 
ment labor  in  shipbuilding.  Manufacturers  find  that  once  wages 
are  raised,  it  takes  a  long  while  to  get  them  back  to  a  lower  level, 
and  I  do  not  think  you  are  ever  likely  to  find  the  price  of  labor 
anything  like  what  it  was  in  the  low  period.  Nor  will  the  price  of 
material.  I  think,  ever  go  back  quite  as  low.  I  am  convinced  it  will 
ultimately  go  lower  after  the  war  than  it  is  at  present,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  go  back  to  the  old  low  point.  There  has  been  so 
much  material  absolutely  destroyed  in  this  war  that  the  supply  is 
reduced.  For  instance,  the  ore  that  is  nearest  to  hand  has  been  in 
these  times  of  high  prices  gotten  out  and  removed  rapidly  and  at  any 
cost,  and  good  ore  in  the  future  will  necessarily  cost  more  money. 
The  same  with  coal.  The  coal  that  is  nearest  has  been  mined,  and  the 
coal  that  is  farthest  off  will  come  later  on  and  will  cost  more  to 
get  out,  so  that  while  it  may  be  true  that  the  cost  of  a  dredge  is 
$150,000  more  to-day  than  was  the  case  before  the  war,  I  do  not  think 
you  will  ever  buy  that  dredge  at  the  old  price  even  after  the  war  is 

i        over. 

Mr.  Lea.  But  how  much  would  a  dredger  cost  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Four  hundred  and  twentv-five  thousand  dollars. 

i  Mr.  Lea.  At  the  present  price  ? 

Mr.  Parsons.  The  present  estimated  price. 
Mr.  Lea.  What  is  the  life  of  a  dredger? 

i  Mr.  Parsons.  It  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  character  of  work  it 

|        does.    Some  classes  of  dredges  last  a  great  deal  longer  than  others. 

|  Mr.  Lea.  Ordinarily,  though? 

Mr.    Parsons.  Oh,    several    years.      I    think    the    Wahalak    was 

bought 

Mr.  Turner.  This  one  they  have  in  use  now  was  bought  nine 
years  ago,  and  the  upkeep  on  it  will  run  higher  and  higher  each 
year  as  it  gradually  wears  out.     No  doubt  a  dredge  would  last  a 

;        lifetime  if  you  spent  sufficient  money  on  it  to  repair  it,  but  after  it 

!        is  about  15  years  old,  of  course,  it  would  be  out  of  date. 

|  Mr.  Lea.  What  kind  of  material  is  this  to  be  dredged — loose  ma- 

terial or  hard  ? 

I  Mr.  Parsons.  Soft  matter — black  mud  and  sand. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  have  been  using  these  dredges  up  in  the  ship- 
building plants,  and  I  understand  that  the  engineer  is  going  to 
utilize  one  of  them  still  further  in  shipbuilding  work. 

Mr.  Parsons.  I  may  mention  that  I  do  not  make  dredges.  I  am 
not  interested  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of  dredges;  I  am  just  giv- 
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iiig  i  he  commit  lee,  us  far  as  I  can,  my  humble  opinion  us  un  it 
man,  engaged  in  the  iron  industry. 

The  commerce  of  Mobile,  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Mob 
engaged  in  shipping,  have  been  very  much  increased  in  the  past  f 
years.  Some  of  yon  gentlemen  who  were  in  Mobile  have  had 
opportunity  to  personally  investigate  what  has  been  done.  I 
instance,  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  bought  12,500  ae 
of  land  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Mobile.  It  would  only  take  200 
300  aci-es  of  land  to  do  all  the  work  and  answer  all  the  purposes 
a  shipbuilding  plant.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  although  we  have 
information  on  the  subject,  that  the  remaining  12,000  acres  are 
be  employed  in  some  large  industrial  enterprise.  We  do  not  thi 
there  is  any  doubt  but  that  some  day  there  will  be  steel  manufactui 
there.  The  union  of  the  ores  of  Chile  and  Cuba  with  the  coal  of  i 
Warrior  River  probably  will  result  in  making  iron  in  Mobile, 
would  be  unnecessary  to  buy  so  large  a  tract  of  land  for  such  p 
pose  as  building  10  ways  for  steamers,  although  that  is  a  very  lai 
undertaking  in  itself.  There  are  five  other  shipbuilding  industi 
in  Mobile  to-day.  one  of  which,  the  Alabama  Dry  Docks,  is  bui 
ing  two  wooden  cargo  vessels  aiid  three  mine  sweej>ers,  and  a 
completing  a  wooden  vessel  of  500-tons  capacity.  In  addition 
that,  the  Alabama  Dry  Docks  is  repairing  the  ex-German  steal) 
Lucile,  a  very  large  vessel,  which  you  doubtless  saw  when  you  wi 
in  Mobile.  The  Mobile  Shipbuilding  Co.  has  a  contract  for  18  st 
frame,  wood-construction  vessels,  and  the  Murium  has  a  contn 
fori. 

Mr.  Ghay.  Where  is  their  original  home? 

Mr.  Parsons,  It  is  a  Philadelphia  concern.  The  Henderson  Sh 
building  Co.  is  now  building  four  submarine  chasers.  In  fact,  c 
of  them  has  already  lieen  completed.  The  most  complete  and  defin 
information  as  to  the  detailed  plans  of  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuildi 
Co.  is  contained  in  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Cieorge  Gordon  Cra 
ford,  president  of  that  company  and  of  the  Tennessee  Coal.  Ir 
&  Railroad  Co.,  as  follows: 

ll    Is  proposed    hi  beKlii    muMtrurHaii    immediately    on    h    shipyard    npoti 
hiixl  recently  purchased  iinrlb  of  Mobile.    Ten  shipwiiys  will  lit-  laid  ilowu,  t 
wharves  of  suitable  i-npaiity   for  fitting  out  the  ships  will  lie  built.     A  la: 
power  plant.  lxiik'1-  sho|>.  plate  n ml  iinjile  simp,  m;mliine  simp,  steel  metal  sli 
Joiner  shop,  forjre  simp,  storehouse  and  main  office  will  lie  constructed. 

Two  Inrj-e  villages  have  been  laid  out,  one  for  white  anil  the  other  for  coloi 
workmen.  Both  villaires  will  have  pnved  iniiin  streets  mill  siilewtilks.  sto 
3i m i  sanitary  wivers,  n  pure-water  .supply  and  street  railway  anil  elect' 
1  IjLrlir  service.  About  l.fiOO  houses  of  attractive  npiwuraace  will  !»•  coinple 
diiriiijf  the  next  12  nioiilhs.  The  liejillli.  safety,  comfort,  iinil  recreation  of' 
employees  mid  ihelr  families  will  lie  considered  In  planning  both  the  woi 
and  the  villages. 

For  the  purpose  of  supplying  steel   plates  noil  shapes,  suitable  for  builili 

ships,    tlie    following   mnstj-iii'tinii    i-.   now    lev   wav    nt    the   general    works: 

40-lneli  blooming  mill  :  a    110-im-Ii  plat.'  mill  ;  a  2rt-inch  shape  mill ;  fiOft  hou 
for  employees. 

In  mil  lit  Ion  then-  will  lie  ^instructed  at  Fairltelil  tlie  following  plnuts 
(lie  u  in  mi  Tact  uiv  of  parts  and  machinery  for  ships: 

A  plate  find  angle  simp.  :i  for-.'  simp.  ;i    foundry.  ;i   machine  simp;  40»  boll 
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Judge  Gary  has  announced  that  the  Mobile  plant  will  specialize 
on  the  S).600-ton  vessel  recommended  by  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board. 

Vessels  of  this  size'  draw  too  much  water  to  permit  of  being  loaded 
to  capacity  at  Mobile  with  the  present  depth  of  channel,  and  this 
will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  you  as  an  additional  argument  in 
favor  of  immediate  action. 

I  forgot  the  most  important  thing.  The  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alabama  Dry  Dock  Shipbuilding  Co., 
is  building  a  10,000-ton  dry  clock  in  Mobile.  This  dock  will  be  pri- 
marily at  the  disposition  of  the  United  States  Government,  and,  of 
course,  it  stands  to  reason  that  thev  must  think  a  great  deal  of  Mobile 
and  its  possibilities,  or  they  would  not  make  that  large  investment. 
The  dry  dock  will  be  a  floating  pontoon  dry  dock,  with  a  lifting 
capacity  of  10,000  tons.  The  length  over  all  485  feet,  extreme  beam 
116  feet,  width  between  side  walls  90  feet.  The  dock  is  to  be  com- 
posed of  two  sections,  each  having  five  pontoons;  each  pontoon  to 
be  removable  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  docked  and  repaired. 
The  dock  can  be  operated  either  as  a  single  dock  of  10,000  tons  or  as 
two  independent  docks,  which  will  lift  a  boat  of  approximately 
4,000  tons  each. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  drv  dock  to  be  constructed,  with 
reference  to  the  citv? 

Mr.  Parsons.  Pight  near  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Below  or  above  \ 

Mr.  Turner.  In  the  city,  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Parsons.  Within  the  citv  limits,  almost  in  front  of  the  citv 
wharf.  We  showed  you  where  when  you  were  down  there.  I  thought 
that  might  be  of  considerable  interest,  as  showing  the  confidence  the 
authorities  have  in  our  port.  We  are  also  the  principal  repair  port 
on  the  Gulf.  We  do  an  enormous  repair  business  at  Mobile,  and 
have  always  been  a  great  repair  port.  We  think  we  are  justified  in 
asking  for  some  acknowledgment  of  that  as  an  industry,  apart  from 
the  tonnage  that  passes  through  the  port  of  Mobile.  The  repair  of 
ships  is  a  great,  a  gigantic  industry  in  itself,  and  when  you  consider 
the  large  number  of  men  employed  in  it,  I  think  it  will  appeal  to 
you  as  being  worthy  of  some  consideration.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  STEWART  BROOKS,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  JOINT 
RIVERS  AND  HARBOR  COMMITTEE,   MOBILE,   ALA. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  gratified  at  the  frank 
and  confidential  treatment  that  you  gentlemen  nave  given  us,  and  I 
would  like  to  say  two  or  three  things  on  little  points  that  need  at- 
tention, that  came  up  during  the  statements  of  the  gentlemen  that  I 
have  asked  the  committee  to  hear. 

Mr.  Turner  has  given  you  a  very  fair  statement  about  that  dredge 
proposition,  and  those  things  look  to  me  like  the  very  vital  things 
we  have  got  to  contend  with.  Engineers  are  technical  men,  and, 
naturally,  they  love  a  beautiful  machine,  and,  temperamentally,  they 
are  just  bent  on  applying  this  principle  by  building  a  beautiful, 
modern  dredge  and  its*  equipment.    I  wish  we  could  nave  it,  but  if 
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they  undertake  to  build  one  for  ns  now  there  will  be  some  funera 
in  oiir  town  before  we  ever  get  the  work  started.  Now.  if  we  coir 
get  the  engineers  to  l;iy  aside  in  the  present  emergency  their  prefe 
ence  for  building  dredges,  and  go  out  and  purchase,  not  ideal  dredge 
but  one  or  more  of  the  best  dredges  that  can  be  had,  they  would  g 
ns  past  this  emergency.  The  very  fact  that  the  engineers  are  mo 
and  more  doing  their  own  dredging  is  more  and  more  putting  out  < 
business  the  contract  dredger,  and  the  consequence  is  that  if  the  ei 
gineers  were  to  go  out  and  pick  up  dredges — they  might  not  be  e 
tirely  satisfactory  to  the  engineers,  but  they  would  do  the  work 
a  comparatively  short  time.  The  practical  shipping  interests  of  tt 
country  have  been  going  out  on  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  and  haulii 
off  wrecks  that  have  been  there  for  vears  and  not  considered  worl 
pulling  off,  and  remodeling  them  into  emergency  steamships  ft 
present  use.  It  would  not  have  paid  four  years  ago,  but  it  does  pr 
now.  I  can  take  you  gentlemen  to  my  office  window  and  show  y< 
10  ways  which  are  at  present  completed,  and  wooden  steamships  th 
are  being  built  thereon;  a  thing  they  would  not  have  thought  of 
few  years  ago.  Now,  if  we  can  get  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  ■ 
Engineers  to  do  likewise  in  this  emergency  and  forego  the  buildii 
of  a  beautiful,  thoroughly  modern  dredge  and  buy  or  rent  at  on 
some  of  the  dredges  that  can  be  had,  it  will  help  us  very  nine 
That  is  a  point  that  is  hard  to  go  up  against,  but  that  is  a  thing  i 
would  like  to  have  very  much. 

Now,  there  is  another  matter  about  the  Warrior  River  improv 
ment  that  has  been  suggested  by  some  remarks  made  by  members  ■ 
your  committee.  I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  to  undertake  to  si 
in  advance  what  a  witness  before  another  body  is  going  to  testify  t 
but  I  had  a  very  full  talk  coming  up  on  the  train  with  one  of  01 
members,  who  went  by  invitation  before  the  Fivel  Administrate 
to-dny,  as  to  what  he  was  going  to  say  about  this  improvement  < 
the  Warrior  River  and  about  using  the  Warrior  River.  This  mi 
bus  been  one  of  the  leading  coal  merchants  of  the  South  for  years- 
bunker  coal  and  domestic  coal — and  he  is  an  expert  on  the  subjec 
and  has  been  closely  allied  with  the  L.  &  N.  road,  which  for  yea 
was  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  water  improvement  down  there,  ai 
yet  to-day  he  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  barging  the  coal  down  t! 
river.  lie  told  me  on  the  train  coming  up  here  yesterday  that  : 
was  going  to  state  before  the  Fuel  Administration  that,  in  his  opinio 
the  river,"  as  now  improved,  was  practically  a  railroad  witho 
equipment,  and  that  for  success  to  be  had  in  the  traffic  on  the  riy 
the  Government  or  some  very  large  concern  would  have  to  take  t 
problem  and  handle  it  comprehensively,  would  have  to  take  I 
problem  as  a  mining  problem,  a  carriage-to-the- river  problem, 
carriage-down-the-river  problem,  a  loading-on-the-ship  problem,  ai 
a  marketing  problem  all  in  one.  In  other  words,  it  is  one  big.  broa 
comprehensive  problem,  and  he  is  to-day  somewhere  in  this  ci 
giving  the  advice  to  the  Fuel  Administration  that  somebody  h 
gol  (o  take  that  bundling  up  as  a  big  problem,  one  comprehensi 
problem,  with  enough  authoritv  and  enough  money  to  mak'  it  * 
That  is  a  feature,  of  the  problem. 

Now,  there,  is  one  other  matter.  The  chairman  asked  a  while  a 
a'  o.r,  (he  publicly  owned  terminals.     Mr,  Turner  was"  asked  nbo 
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that,  but  I  think  he  missed  telling  a  little  more  about  the  $600,000 
municipal  improvement,  bids  for  which  will  be  opened,  I  think,  on 
the  20th  of  this  month.  That  is  no  chimera.  The  bonds  have  been 
sold,  and  the  money  is  lying  there  in  the  Mobile  banks  subject  to 
check  of  the  city  commission.  That  improvement  is  one  the  primary 
feature  of  which  is  a  wharf  8,000  feet  long,  which  will  accommodate, 
when  completed,  18  steamships  400  feet  in  length.  It  will  have  a 
magnificent  turning  basin  inside  of  it.  It  is  immediately  below  the 
city,  within  the  city  limits.  It  will  connect  by  its  own  tracks 
directly  with  the  Ji  &  N,  Railroad  tracks,  and  the  Gulf,  Mobile 
&  Northern  Railroad,  and  with  the  Mobile  A  Ohio  Railroad,  our 
great  traffic  feeder  track  to  the  west,  and  by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, with  which  is  allied  the  Southern  Railroad,  which  comes  into 
the  northern  part  of  the  city.  There  will  be  connections  with  every 
railroad  in  town,  except  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  road, 
^hich  has  no  line  into  Mobile  yet.  It  looks  as  if  that  one  terminal 
will  absolutely  solve  the  question.  The  amount  of  berthing  space 
there  will  for  many  years  to  come  absolutely  kill  the  chance  of  any- 
thing  like  throttling  competition  by  private  interests,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  big  municipal  shed  you  gentlemen  saw,  that  big  steel  shed 
along  the  main  front,  which  will  berth  four  big  steamships  at  one 
time.  That  shed  is  100  feet  wide  and  1,500  feet  long.  So  that  I  am 
pleased  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  the  city  of  Mobile  is  in  the  saddle 
and  has  its  hands  on  the  reins,  and  there  can  be  no  throttling  of 
competition  in  port  facilities  at  Mobile  for  many  years  to  come.  We 
are  safe  on  that,  and  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  telling  you  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Dupre,  Mr.  Switzer,  and  one  other  gentleman, 
possibly,  asked  a  few  questions  about  this  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration shipbuilding  plant.  You  gentlemen  who  were  down  there 
saw  what  they  have  done.  For  those  of  you  who  were  not  there,  the 
little  black  lines  down  here  on  this  map  mean  the  citv  of  Mobile,  and 
the  big  black  lines  indicate  the  area  that  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration occupies.  That  territory  up  there  is  equal  to  '20  square  miles 
of  territory,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  holds  a  fee- 
simple  title  to  every  foot  of  it.  I  show  you  gentlemen  that  just  as 
an  indication  that  these  people  mean  to  do  tremendous  things. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  asked  what  will  become  of 
the  10,000-ton  ships  which  will  be  launched  at  this  great  shipbuilding 
yard.  These  ships  when  launched  will  put  in  enough  freight  to  bal- 
last them,  and  then  we  will  have  to  let  them  go  to  some  other  port 
to  take  on  the  balance  of  their  cargoes. 

May  I  add  just  one  word  about  tonnage,  our  particular  problem. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  projects  you  have  got.  but  let  me  show  you 
the  difference  between  27  feet  and  a  little  more  than  27  feet.  We  are 
right  on  that  line  where  it  just  simply  plays  havoc  with  us.  You 
heard  mention  of  the  larger  boats  of  the  Leyland  Line.  The  Ley- 
land  Line  has  two  classes  of  boats  known  as  the  M  class  and  the 
N  class.  Class  M  boats,  like  the  Memphian,  can  just  come  in  and 
nut,  loaded  to  their  plimsoll  marks.  The  large  boats  of  the  Levi  and 
Line,  X  class  beats,  like  the  Xitonian,  cm  not  come  in  there  and  go  out 
fully  loaded,  and  the  consequence  is  that  thev  have  got  to  be  verv 
careful  what  they  put  in  that  boat.     The  larger  boats  just  simply 
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have  to  go  out.  partly  empty.  It  is  the  difference  between  27 
and  30  feet.  The  big  port  of  Mobile  is  required  to  use  a  smaller 
less  economical  boat,  because  of  n  lack  of  a  few  feet  of  depth,  as 
can  not  send  the  larger  boats  down  our  channel,  and  yet  these  lj 
ports,  with  only  a  fraction  of  our  tonnage,  have  the  more  adeqi 
facilities  of  greater  depth.- 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  of  your  time.  I  think  our  c 
mittee  has  made  such  an  excellent  presentation  that  I  would  ma 
if  I  said  more.    I  thank  vou  for  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  The  delegation  has  made  a  very  fine  presental 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard  from  you. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Rtveiik  and  Harbor*, 

House  op  Representatives. 
Wednesday,  January  JO,  1918— -10.30  a.  m. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

The  following  members  of  the  New  York  delegation  entered  their 
appearances: 

Representatives  Frederick  W.  Rowe.  Isaac  Siegel,  Edmund  Piatt. 
Hurry  H.  Dale.  Chas.  B.  Smith,  Thos.  F.  Smith.  James  P.  Maher. 
('has.-  I*.  Caldwell.  Daniel  J.  Riordan,  Bertram!  H.  Snell.  and 
Stephen  W.  Dempser. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
I  received  on  yesterday  the  following  telegram  from  the  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  which  will  he  place* I 
in  the  record  of  this  hearing. 
(The  telegram  is  as  follows:) 

Nkw   York.   X.   Y.. 

Jiiiininu  UK   /.''/.*. 
Hon.  John  H.  Small, 

Chairman  Cnmmittw  on  ttircm  mid  Harbor'. 

H>m*e  of  Repii-HtMttttirvt,. 

WoHhinyton.  I).  ('.: 
Regret  impossible  New  York  CI  lumber  of  Commerce  to  l>e  lviiresenled  a  I 
meeting  before  your  committee  to-morrow.  Tills  cliiiinlier  Ims  always  vigor- 
ously supported  nil  measures  looking  to  Improvfineiit  of  New  York  Hurluir.  on 
the  ground  that  increased  efficiency  for  tilts  port  meaim  Im-i-eosed  facilities  for 
the  business  of  tbe  entire  country.  We  urtw  lmmeiliuie  Improvement  cif  Kiist 
River,  Hell  Gate,  and  adjacent  wnteVH  not  only  as  h  commerciul  lint  us  ;i  nuviil 
necessity. 

K.  H.  Oi-TKUniMM. 
President  Xrir  Yttrtt  Chamber  of  t'ommciii: 

Mr.  Hulbert.  are  y<u  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  not  more  members  of  the 
-oniniittee  here,  but  when  we  adjourned  yesterday  we  adjourned  over 
o-dav,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we  would  have  a  tele- 
rrain  from  you  if  you  wished  to  make  a  statement  to-day.  There 
ire  several  members  out  of  the  city,  but  we  have  a  very  reasonable 
(tendance,  and  we  have  a  committee  stenographer  with  us,  I  merely 
>ffer  that  statement  in  explanation. 

Mr.  Hixbmt.  I  had  supposed  you  had  under  consideration  the  pro'- 
tosed  annual  bill. 

The  Chairman.  We  have. 

Mr.  HiLBERT.  As  yon  wrote  me  that  I  might  appear  on  the  30th  I 
rote  back  that  that  would  be  acceptable,  and  as  nothing  was  said 
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about  the  time.  I  took  it  that  the  committee  would  meet  at  10.30. 
heretofore,  and  that  we  might  be  heard  ns  soon  thereafter  as  ■ 
train  got  us  in. 

The  Chairman.  We  have,  practically,  every  day  until  this  time. 

Mr.  Humieht.  There  are  four  matters  I  wish  to  present. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  take  charge  of  the  hearing  and  introd 
each  one  whom  yon  wish  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Hclbert.  All  right. 

There  are  four  matters.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  ci 
m  it  tee.  which  I  desire  to  bring  up  with  respect  to  this  matter,  a 
personally  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  order  to  g 
the  gentlemen  who  have  come  over  here  full  opportunity  to 
heard. 

It  gives  nie  a  feeling  of  homesickness  to  be  back  in  this  room  aga 
and  y^t  I  am  very  glad  that  since  I  have  resigned  from  Congress  a 
this  committee  it  has  been  to  take  a  position  under  the  city  gove 
nient  of  New  York  City  which  will  keep  ine  in  touch  with  this  cc 
mittee  and  with  the  Engineering  Corps  of  the  Annv,  as  formerly 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  very  gratifying  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hflhert.  I  am  glad  to  be  assured  of  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HURRAY  HTTLBERT,  COMMISSIONER  01 
DOCKS  AND  FERRIES  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Hulbekt.  The  Harlem  River  has  been  under  improves 
since  1878.  In  House  Document  No.  577  of  the  Sixty-second  O 
press,  second  session,  a  recommendation  was  made  with  a  view 
straightening  the  channel  at  the  curve  near  Johnson's  Iron  Wor 
If  the  gentlemen  will  lock  at  the  map  on  the  wall  back  of  the  cha 
man  they  will  observe  thai  immediately  after  yon  enter  Harlem  Ri 
from  the  Hudson  there  is  a  U-shaped  bend.  Upon  the  project 
there  created  there  is  a  foundry  known  as  the  Johnson  Iron  Wor 
When  it  was  originally  contemplated  straightening  out  the  bend 
that  point  it  was  understood  that  so  much  of  the  property  of 
Johnson  Iron  Works  as  might  be  necessary  could  be  purchased  fo 
sum  within  $1,000,000.  The  proposition  placed  before  Congress  \ 
that  if  the  State  of  New  York  would  acquire  and  cede  to  the  Fede 
Government  the  right  of  way  for  a  channel  connecting  the  two  ei 
of  the  Harlem  River  on  either  side  of  the  Johnson  Iron  Works, 
Federal  Government  would  cede  to  the  State  of  New  York  the  1 
of  the  present  channel,  which,  of  course,  would  probably  become 
solete  when  the  new  channel  was  completed. 

We  have  a  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  Yi 
which  requires  that  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  can  tv 
la1  made  after  the  matter  has  been  submitted  to  a  referendum  of 
people. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1314  the  John: 
Iron  Works  assumed  great  activity  and  began  supplying  mnniti> 
and  other  war  materials  to  the  belligerent  countries,  and  which  tl 
itre  now.  I  understand,  furnishing  to  this  Government,  practicn 
working  -24  hours  a  day  in  8-hour  shifts.  The  result  is  that 
Johnson  Iron  Works  Co.  have  placed  a  valuation  upon  their  pp 
erty  of  $7,000,000.  which  we  believe  is  not  only  grossly  excessive,  i 
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:s  feared  by  the  authorities  of  the  Stat*  of  New  York  that  if  eon- 
Ttnation  proceedings  were  instituted  to  acquire  the  right  of  way  it 
iild  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  secure  an  award  that  would  be 
ithan  $1,000,000.    That,  of  course,  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion. 

■  information  is  that  the  attorney  general  of  the  State  has  advised 
canal  board  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  institute  pro- 
dings  in  condemnaion  under  this  situation. 

Hr.  Dempsev.  Yon  would  not  have  to  take  the  property  under  the 
idemnation  law,  would  yon  ? 

Ur.  HrxBERT.  Whether  we  would  have  to  take  it  under  the  pro- 
ions  of  the  canal  act  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  eon- 
nnalion  law,  I  don't  know.  However,  with  that  situation  in  view 
1  with  another  difficulty  which  I  shall  mention  in  a  moment,  when 
eiirned  that  the  governor  of  the  State,  in  May.  1916.  had  notified 
Secretary  of  War  that  (he  State  was  unable  to  cany  out  the 
ms  and  conditions  under  which  this  improvement  was  originally 
itemplated.  I  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  this  commit- 
.  unci  at  the  next  session  of  this  commitee,  when  he  rivers  and  liar- 
's bill  wan  prepared,  this  committee  inserted  an  appropriate  pro- 
ion  for  a  resiirvey  of  Harlem  River. 

Chat  bill,  although  it  passed  the  House,  failed  in  the  Senate.  It 
*  one  of  those  bills  that  died  because  of  the  filibuster  that  was  con- 
ted  at  the  end  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress.  So  the  matter  had 
:ome  before  this  committee  anew  at  the  special  session  of  the  pres- 
Congress  in  April  of  last  year. 

n  the  act  approved  August  8,  1917,  that  provision  will  be  found 
the  reexamination  of  the  Harlem  River. 

Vnother  very  serious  impediment  to  navigation  in  the  Harlem 
er  is  a  bridge  which  was  constructed  by  the  city  of  New  York 
Hit  1847,  if  I  recollect  the  date  correctly,  known  as  High  Bridge, 
ich  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  was  utilized  as  a 
ins  of  conveying  a  water  supply  across  the  Harlem  River  into  the 
ough  of  Manhattan.  By  reason  of  improvements  which  have 
n  made  in  the  manner  in  which  this  city  secures  its  water  supply, 
t  bridge  is  practically  unnecessary.  The  manner  in  which  the 
dge  was  constructed— the  pillars  being.  I  think,  only  80  feet 
irt  and  set  up  on  supports  that  run  like  a  pair  of  stairs,  narrow- 

■  in  the  channel  as  they  approach  each  other  in  the  hed  of  the 
er — constitutes  a  very  serious  menace  to  navigation:  and  for  some 
ie  the  matter  of  the  modification,  or  the  complete  demolition  of 
t  bridge  has  been  under  consideration,  and  it  has  been  held  up. 
y  largely  because  different  organizations  in  New  York  City,  whose 
pose  is  to  preserve  historical  monuments,  have  felt  that  sentiment 
■aid  prevail  over  the  needs  of  commerce  with  respect  to  the  con- 
lation  of  this  bridge  in  its  present  condition. 

'he  War  Department  has  power  to  direct  the  demolition  or  the 
(lifiration  of  the  structure  and  thus  get  somewhere  in  the  matter, 
'he  provision  in  the  act  of  August  8. 1917.  was  inserted  so  that  the 
:rict  engineer  at  New  York  could  review  the  entire  question  with 
ard  to  the  needs  of  commerce  and  navigation  upon  the  Harlem 
er,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  the  15th  of  next  May 
i  expected  that  the  State  barge  cnnal  will  l>e  opened  to  navigation, 
light  state  in  passing  that  the  department  of  which  I  have  the 
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honor  to  be  the  commissioner  communicated  with  the  department 
water  supply,  gas,,  and  electricity,  which  now  has  jurisdiction  u 
High  Bridge,  and  that  the  commissioner  of  that  department  is  al 
present  time  preparing  a  statement  with  respect  to  the  necessitie; 
the  bridge  and  of  the  tost  of  its  removal  and  the  cost  of  its  niodit 
turn  on  two  or  three  different  plans,  each  one  of  which  it  is  expe< 
will  relieve,  to  a  very  considerable  if  not  complete  extent,  the  obi 
cles  to  navigation  at  that  point;  and  as  soon  as  the  com  mu  meat 
comes  to  me  from  the  commissioner  of  water  supply,  gas.  and  e 
tricky,  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  within  the  next  few  days.  I 
tend  to  transmit  it  to  the  mayor  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  1 
before  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  which  is  the Boaii 
directors  in  our  city  government ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  wil 
referred  to  the  War  Department  for  reference  to  the  Engineer  Cc 
for  conference  and  recommendation. 

In  the  act  approved  July  27,  191(>,  there  was  also  a  provision 
the  reexamination  and  resurvey  of  what  are  known  as  the  Harlen 
Bronx  Kills  separating  Randalls  Island  from  the  main  land  of 
Bronx — that  is.  that  territory  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  from  SI 
hattan,  which  is  on  the  west  side.  The  Harlem  or  Bronx  K 
connects  the  Harlem  River  with  Long  Island  Sound,  or  what  is  i 
called  the  East  River,  at  that  point.  The  Federal  Government 
always  said  that  if  the  Harlem  or  Bronx  Kills  were  deepened,  veis 
could  pass  from  the  Harlem  into  East  River,  and  vice  versa,  in  a 
minutes,  whereas  now  it  is  necessary  for  these  vessels  to  go  down 
Harlem  River  to  and  through  Hell  Gate  at  Ninety- ninth  Street 
then  pass  up  again  through  the  East  River,  requiring  approxima 
an  hour's  time  to  make  that  trip.  I  am  told  by  men  who  rut  v  if 
that  particular  portion  of  the  harbor's  tributaries  that,  depending 
whether  you  make  Hell  Gate  Channel  at  high  or  ebb  tide,  someti 
tows  are  detained  for  a  period  of  six  hours.  If  that  lie  true,  con 
ering  the  scarcity  of  bottoms  in  New  York  and  of  tugs,  many  of  wl 
have  been  commandeered  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  t 
every  time  you  are  delayed  six  hours  in  passing  that  point 
lose  ( lie  use  of  tonnage  to  that  extent :  in  other  words,  cutting  out  i 
delay  would  be  the  same  as  adding  to  the  existing  bottoms  the  mw 
of  tonnage  required  to  absorb  that  delay.  The  district  engineer 
lently  reported  on  the  Harlem  and  Bronx  Kills  new  project  and 
unintended  an  improvement  300  feet  wide  and  18  feet  deep,  at  an 
proximate  cost  of  $2,300,000,  and  adding  that  Congress  should 
adopt  this  project  unless  and  until  the  city  of  New  York  shall 
actually  begin  the  removal  or  alteration  of  the  High  Bridge  pill 
and  unless  and  until  the  State  of  New  York  provided  the  neeest 
tight  of  way  fur  straightening  out  the  channel  at  the  Johnson  1 
Works. 

With  regard  to  the  High  Bridge  proposition  there  is  not  so  n 
difficulty,  for,  as  I  have  stated,  we  are  working  that  out,  and  I  tl 
we  won't  lose  ally  time  in  doing  it.  But  so  far  as  the  condition  • 
respect  to  the  Johnson  Iron  Works  is  concerned,  we  think 
imposes  terms  that  are  so  indefinite  in  their  character,  in  view  of 
war  urgency  for  the  operation  of  the  Johnson  Iron  Works  at 
present  time,  that  the  confirmation  of  that  condition  would  d 
the  beginning  of  work  on  the  Harlem  or  Bronx  Kills  until  after 
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ir.  Besides  that  the  State  Barge  Canal  act  contemplates  and  pro- 
les for  a  barge  canal  terminal  at  One  hundred  and  thirty-eighth 
reet,  in  The  Bronx,  which  is  on  the  East  River,  and  the  Slate 
irge  Canal  act  imposes  this  condition,  that  this  State  Barge  Canal 
minal  shall  be  constructed  if  and  when  the  Federal  Government 
ill  have  improved  the  Harlem  or  Bronx  Kills;  so  that  if  the  tin  I'- 
ll or  Bronx  Kills  project  is  made  a  condition  upon  which  the 
no.leling  of  High  Bridge  and  the  straightening  out  of  the  channel 
tile  Johnson  Iron  Works  are  to  he  completed,  to  take  en  it*  of  the 
rigation  that  is  expected  to  it*siilt  from  the  opening  of  the  barge 
iinl.  and  if.  on  the  other  hand,  the  barge  canal  can  not  be  coin- 
*tal,  so  far  as  furnishing  the  terminal  is  concerned  to  handle  the 
lamerce  that  you  expect  will  come  down  there,  until  the  State  and 
y  have  made  the  two  conditional  improvements  that  the  Oovern- 
■nt  insists  upon  before  the  Government  will  improve  the  Harlem 
Bronx  Kills,  you  will  not  get  anvwhere.  because  until  the  one  is 
oviilerl  the  other  can  not  be  provided;  and  you  are  simply  playing 
ing  around  the  rosy." 

Mr.  Switzkh.  There  when-  the  Johnson  Iron  Works  are  located, 
there  any  way  of  taking  care  of  that  proposition  other  than  the  one 

red? 
Hi  i.bf.kt.  There  are  several  ways.  The  engineer,  in  House 
■"'anient  No.  -')()",  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session,  submitted 
ree  plans  by  which  it  could  In*  done.  Of  course  the  thing  we  have 
jested  in  regard  to  that  is  this:  The  district  officer  in  New  York 
ule  his  reexamination.  I  furnished  him.  with  the  names  of  all  the 
oplp  I  knew  who  were  interested.     I  rather  expected  there  would 

a  hearing,  but  they  proceeded  in  the  regular  way  and  made  up  a 
|nirt.  The  report  is  practically  a  confirmation  of  the  existing 
ojpet.  which  is.  as  I  say,  inoperative  under  its  present  terms  and 
nditions.  Yesterday  I  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Engineers 
r  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  they  have  sent  back  to  the  district  officer 
e  report  on  the  reexamination  of  the  Harlem  River,  and  if  they  give 

a  hearing  in  Xew  York  and  make  it  a  public  hearing,  which  the 
onle  interested  may  have  notice  of  and  have  opportunity  to  attend, 
'believe  we  will  work  that  situation  out  so  far  as  the  Johnson  Iron 

■  irks  are  concerned.  That  will  mean  delay.  That  should  not  defer 
nsideration  at  least  of  the  Harlem  or  Bronx  Kills  project,  which 
an  entirely  separate  and  independent  survey. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  assurance  that  this  mutter  will  be  taken 

■  bv  the  citv  of  New  York  '. 
Mi-.  Hi-lbebt.  Which  matter; 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  High  Bridge  matter. 

Mr.  Hvlbekt.  Yes,  sir.     I  have  just  explained  that  we  are  pro- 

•ding  with  it  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  rapidly  can  it  lie  done*' 

Mr.  Hri,BFJtT.  I  would  not  be  able  to  make  any  better  estimate  of 

it  than  I  would  of  how  rapidly  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  is  going 

pass  through  Congress.    It  will  be  as  nuickbj-  as  possible. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  likelihood  that  it  will  be  attended  to 

•hin  three  or  four  years,  altogether? 

Vfr.  Hclbekt.  My  judgment  is  that  it  will  be  attended  to  lief  ore 

a  have  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill  at  the  next  December  session  of 

s  Congress. 
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Mr.  Dempsey.  Couldn't  that  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  you  sugg 

Mr.  Hilbert.  The  Arniy  engineers  could  order  that  bridge 
moved,  and  they  would  have  to  take  it  down.  But  the  War  Dep 
ment  don't  want  to  act  arbitrarily.  They  want  to  let  the  people 
termine  what  is  best  for  themselves  from  every7  viewpoint.  I  h 
suggested  to  Col.  Newcomer  that  some  action  be  taken  bv  wa) 
serving  notice  on  the  city  that  it  must  proceed  immediately 
remodel  that  bridge,  even  to  demolish  it.  and  that  would  expe 
the  matter.  The  new  administration,  which  began  on  the  1st  daj 
January,  desires — and  it  is  the  mayor's  desire;  in  a  communicai 
bo  has  expressed  it  to  me— to  have  this  improvement  completed  w 
<>nt  any  unnecessary  delay;  and  under  his  direction.  I  have  I 
trying  to  expedite  it  11s  commissioner  of  docks  and  ferries. 

On  last  Saturday,  the  sJttth.  at  n  conference  held  at  my  office,  tl 
were  present :  Hon.  John  H.  Delaney,  commissioner  of  the  dep 
ment  of  plant,  and  structures:  Mr.  R.  G.  Finch,  representing 
State  engineer  and  surveyor;  Mr.  E.  A.  Byrne,  chief  engineer  pi 
and  structure;  Mr.  Olin  J.  Stephens,  of  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trs 
Mr.  Oscar  A.  Thees.  of  the  Harlem  Board  of  Trade:  Mr.  J.  W 
Bennett,  former  consulting  engineer  Borough  of  the  Brons :  M.  W 
Kuehnle  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rostock,  representing  the  United  States 
trict  engineer's  office:  Mr.  P.  J.  Feldman,  of  the  corporation  c< 
sel's  office;  Mr.  C.  W.  Staniford,  chief  engineer  department 
docks  and  ferries;  Mr.  W.  W.  Brush,  chief  engineer  depart  mew 
water  supply,  gas.  and  electricity;  Mr.  L.  F.  Haifen.  consulting  ei 
ueer  Borough  of  the  Bronx:  Senator  Sheridan;  and  Hon.  Charlet 
MacLean.  At  that  conference,  held  in  my  office,  three  ways  of  1 
illing  this  proposition  were  discussed.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  1 
ference  that  the  report  of  Maj.  Adams  should  l>e  referred  back  to 
local  district  engineer's  office  for  reconsideration  and  hearing. 
was  also  the  sense  of  a  majority  of  the  conference  that  the  struct 
of  High  Bridge  should  he  removed.  1  merelv  cite  that  to  indi< 
that  we  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  New  York  to  get  this  tl 
through,  and  I  think  we  an1  coordinating  every  department  of 
government  of  New  York  City  in  order  to  make  this  thing  move  t 
all  celerity  possible.  We  feel  that  with  this  disposition  on  our  ] 
to  push  this  thing  through  without  any  delay.  Congress  will 
operate  with  us,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  delay  on  anybody's  p 

Mr.  Switzkr.  Can  a  regular  towboat  going  down  the  Hudson  R 
go  through  around  the  Johnson  Iron  Works? 

Mr.  HrLitEKT.  We  have  several  towboats  that  do  take  tows  it- 
there,  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  can  not  do  it  as  economically  am 
efficiently  as  they  could  do  it  if  the  channel  were  straightened  at  1 
point. 

Mr.  Switzer.  T  know;  but  do  thev  take  them  around  there  now 

Mr.  Hulbert.  They  do.  But  they  are  operating  now  wit 
smaller  class  of  boat  than  they  intend  to  operate  when  the  S 
Barge  Canal  is  opened  up. 

There  are  two  other  matters  now  that  I  desire  to  take  up.  I  d 
know  whether  I  should  speak  first  upon  those  and  complete  my  st 
ment  or  whether  I  should  suspend  and  allow  these  other  gentle 
to  speak  on  the  Harlem  River  and  the  Harlem  or  Bronx  Kills. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  complete  your  rema 
Mr.  Hulbert. 
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Ir.  Hclbeet.  Very  well. 

n  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  8,  1917,  I  will  read  from 

;e  i,  as  follows : 

■m  River.  N.  V.;  Kur  imiiroveineiit  in  nccordiini-o  with  I  lie  report  submittal 

ImiKf  Document  No.  188.  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  und  for  a  40-foot 

wel  through  Bust  River  ami  Hell  Gate.  Id  accordance  with  the  report  sub- 

k\  In  House  Document  No.  140.  Stxty-tlfth  Congress,  first  session.  $1,250,000. 

■nun  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1917  I  read  from 
•fi  221  as  follows : 

risting  pro jret .—The  existing  project  provides  for  ti  channel  from  <le*ji 
t  in  the  ujiper  Imy  to  the  Brooklyn  Nnvy  Ymil  40  feet  deep  mid  1,000  feel 
■;  for  a  channel  from  Brooklyn  Nnvy  Yard  to  Thro«*  Neck  85  feet  ileep. 
i  widths  varying  from  about  .V>0  to  l.UOO  feet,  nccnrrtlnjr  to  locality,  to  lie 
eiieil  ultimately  to  40  feet. 

.nd  from  page  222  of  the  same  report  I  read  as  follows : 

ie  estimated  com,  exclusive  of  mnounts  expended  iiiuler  previous  project*.  Is 

WO.OUO. 

rom  the  public  press  I  notice  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 

lnutiended  a  provision  for  1918 — I  assume  that  means  the  fiscal 

r  1919 — $2,200,000. 

n  the  first  place.  I  do  not  understand  thai  there  is  any  eqnivoca- 

i  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  comply  with  the  40-foot  recom- 

ulation.  and  I  don't  see  how  the  language,  as  T  read  it  in  the  bill. 

usceptible  of  anv  other  interpretation.     Secondly,  the  bill  was  a 

measure,  and  the  improvement  of  Hell  Gate  was  regarded  par- 
larly  us  a  war  measure.  If  the  improvement  of  East  River  is 
ig  to  cost  $36,900,000,  and  even  in  a  year  when  we  are  at  war  with 
■reign  power  you  are  going  to  appropriate  only  $2,000,000,  it  will 
'  about  18  years  to  complete  it ;  and  if  it  is  going  to  take  that  long 
Dinplete  the  job.  then  it  is  not  a  war  measure, 
ow,  we  have  had  this  experience,  that  a  project,  began  in  IHliH.  for 
i-foot  channel,  when  it  was  practically  abandoned  in  1913.  was 
than  70  per  cent  completed,  and  we  have  no  2fi-foot  channel  yet. 
*'■  when  that  project  was  begun  the  commerce  on  the  East  River 

verv  small,  compared  with  what  it  is  now.     There  has  been  an 
ease"  from  $1,500,000,000  to  over  $4,000,000,000  since  1914. 
ast  fall  the  battleship  Texas,  one  of  the  capital  ships  of  the  Navy, 
t  ashore  at  Block   Island  or  Fisher's  Island — I  don't   recollect 
ch — just  as  you  turn  into  Long  Island  Sound.     She  stove  in  her 

and  filled  with  water.     When  they  finally   pulled  her  off  she 
v  at  about  30  feet.     They  could  not  get  her  down  through  Hell 
e  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.     You  could  not  have  gotten  her 
n  to  the  navy  yard  even  it'  you  had  made  the  improvement  in 
irdance  with  the  Chief  of  Engineer's  interpretation  of  the  slat- 
you  passed  last  year.     That  vessel  had  to  he  on*  the  point  where 
struck  until  the  weather  moderated  and  they  could  take  her  the 
ide  way  to  the  navy  yard. 
[r.  Booiikr.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? 
fr.  H11.BERT.  I  don't  know. 
tr.  Booher.  Yon  don't  know? 
fr.  Hitj*ert.  I  couldn't  say;  I  don't  know. 

he  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that  here  we  are  with  our  coun- 
at  war  and  this  vessel  floundered  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 
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with  enemy  submarines  navigating  nil  over  the  sens;  and  if  by 
means  the  presence  of  that  ship  could  have  been  communicated  to 
enemy  a  submarine  might  have  coine  in  at  that  point  and  sunk 
with  the  complete  loss  of  the  vessel;  and  the  loss  of  that  vessel 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  human  life — would  have  represented  n 
than  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Hell  Gate  project,  and  bes 
you  would  not  have  your  vessel.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  thai 
Olympia  went  aground  off  the  east  end  of  Long  Island— I  don't  If 
on  what  island  or  reef.  They  could  not  bring  her  up  to  the  navy  \ 
through  Long  Island  Sound,  and  could  not  take  her  around  to  Bos 
She-  laid  there  several  days  until  calm  weather  came.  These  are 
specific  instances  since  the  passage  of  this  law.  which  was  passei 
a  war  measure,  that  show  the  necessity  for  this  improvement 
give  concrete  evidence  of  the  urgency  for  speeding  up  the  work. 

Mr.  Rooukie.  How  much  inonev  was  appropriated? 

Mr.  Hi -uiKiiT.  The  recommendation  was  for  $»',,( )IX  1.000.  hut  it 
cut  down. 

Mr.  Dvi'HK.  Are  von  sure  (hut  you  could  spend  that  much? 

Mr.  Humirkt.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  DrntK.  Isn't  it  up  to  you  to  seei 

Mr.  Hn-iiKiiT.  Let  me  answer  vour  i|ueslion,  if  I  mav.  Win 
came  upon  this  committee  we  had  a  project  before  us  of  *13,4<H> 
for  the  improvement  of  the  East  Hiver.  The  recommendation  in 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers,  n  commending  the  adoption  of  that  p 
eel.  specified  that  the  improvement  should  be  undertaken  at  the 
of  $500,000  per  annum.  When  the  engineers  came  before  (his  <■ 
mi t tee,  and  in  answer  to  questions  propounded  by  myself,  they  i 
that  because  of  the  tremendous  commerce  unon  the  East  Kivei 
you  undertook  to  spend  more  than  ^r. 00,000  a  year,  you  wouli 
interfere  with  the  commerce  that  it  would  lie  uneconomical  and 
advisable  to  do  so.  Ami  yet,  after  'on  had  appropriated  $1.-J."it). 
for  the  improvement  of  the  East  Hiver,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
pea  red  befoi-e  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  recommen 
the  substitution  of  a  continuing  contract  of  $5,000,000.  That 
the  bill  that  failed  due  to  the  filibuster  last  year.  The  depart" 
recommended  and  the  committee  appropriated  SSl,^."iO,000  in  addii 
lo  tin-  amount  then  available,  which  was  approxiinutelv  £75(1.1 
-o  that  there  was  available  over  HW.000.0011  his:  vear.  therefor 
suv  this,  thii!  if  thev  could  recommend  an  increase  fiom  s7,U(i. 
to' over  $-2,000,000  in  one  year,  and  if  the  distrie1  engineer  found 
a  result  of  his  investigation,  that  yon  could  spend  #<  ■..000.(100  wil 
the  fiscal  year,  if  appropriated.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  pmposi: 
that  a  substantial  appropriation — in  answer  to  the  question  of 
friend  from  Louisiana — is  altogether  within  the  bounds  of  rea* 
I  am  told  by  engineers  in  New  York  thai  the  entire  project.  -<» 
as  a  through  channel  is  concerned,  can  be  undertaken  and  eotnph 
within  three  years:  and  if  that  is  so.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  i 
necessary  to  let  out  the  work  to  take  1H  years. 

Mr.  Demphky.  You  will  not  lose  the  money  even  if  it  is  not 
pended. 

Mr.  HiruiKKT.  No:  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Demiwkv.  You  have  the  work  to  do.  but  haven't  the  niti 
to  do  it. 
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Mr.  HiuteKT.  That  is  precisely  it:  and  we  cun  not  do  it  without 

•  money. 

#t  me  say  this,  if  I  may:  Von  have  what  niuv  be  termed  a  very 
ivy  responsibility  that,  by  the  way.  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  In 
■  last  bill  yon  werp  good  enough  to  include  a  provision  for  the 
prtjpriatton  of  $1,3«0,000.  if  I  remember  it  correct ly.  No:  that  is 
'-  it:  that  is  the  total  amount  of  the  project.  Yon  appropriated 
Kl.iKMI  to  commence  work  on  the  project  for  the  widening  of  the 
mnel  from  the  Battery  to  ('anal  Street  in  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  removal  of  the  shoal  from  Thirty -third  Street  along  the  east 
e  of  Hudson  River  to  Sixtieth  Street.  I  have  brought  tit  your 
cntion  the  fact  that  the  city  of  New  York  under  a  previous  ud- 
nistration  had  constructed  a  modern,  up-to-date  thousand -foot  pier 
a  cost  of  about  $4,000,01)0,  for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  draw. 
;  ii]i  to  40  feet  of  water:  and  after  they  had  the  pier  constructed  it 
eloped  that  they  had  only  18  or  :fll  feet  in  front  of  the  pier  to  get 
iv  ships  in.  This  committee  was  good  enough  to  put  a  provision 
the  bill  that  was  passed  on  the  8th  of  last  August,  and  other 
miens  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  ridiculed  the  work  as 

•  ar  measure,  claiming  that  it  could  not  be  done  in  three  years,  and 
war  would  be  over.    The  shoal  has  been  removed  and  the  pier  is 

essible  except  for  a  slight  bit  of  dredging  that  remains  to  be 
le  in  the  slip,  that  is  going  on  now ;  and  the  city  of  New  York  has 
ned  that  pier  over  to  the  Vnited  States  Government,  and  it  is 
ended  to  l>e  used  to  load  the  largest  steamship  that  entered  New 
rk  Harbor  prior  to  the  war  with  supplies  for  our  troops  and  our 
es:  and  that  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  you  carried  that 
tvisien  in  that  bill  and  passed  it  in  the  face  of  the  ridicule  that 
5  heaped  on  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
wssible  to  do  the  work. 

Jow.we  have  agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  Federal  Government  all  the 
rs  from  Forty- fourth  Street  to  Fifty-seventh  Street  on  the  Hud- 
River.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Federal  Government  has  coiu- 
udeered  what  is  known  as  the  Hush  Terminal  in  South  Brooklyn. 
addition  to  I  bat.  we  have  turned  over  certain  other  piers  in  South 
Mjfclyn  for  tlie  exclusive  use  of  the  Xai  V-  And  I  have  in  my  bag 
v  plans  that  I  am  working  out  for  turning  over  other  piers  to  the 
verninent  in  New  York  Harbor.  These  piers.  I  am  told  by  tin1 
x  anil  Navy  Departments  and  by  the  Shipping  Board,  are 
oluiely  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war; 
1  'in  order  to  turn  those  piers  over  to  the  Government  it 
I  be  necessary  to  provide  other  piers,  localise  that  means  that 
steamship  companies  that  have  been  using  these  piers  since  their 
struct  ion  will  lie  put  out  and  will  have  to  find  accommodations 
■where. 

Ir.  (iAij.AciiKit.  What  are  the  Bush  Terminals?  It  is  probably 
generally  understood  what  they  are. 
Ir.  Hi  i.bejtt.  They  are  terminals  over  in  South  Brooklyn  owned 
the  Bush  Terminal  Co.,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  Bush 
initial  Co.  have  warehouses,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  manufacturing 
iistries  immediately  back  of  the  warehouses:  in  other  words,  it 
i  coordinated  terminal  enterprise  over  there  that  is  intended  to 
dilate  manufacturing  and  shipping.    The  Government  has  taken 
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them  over  mid  will  make  a  great  Armv  depot  there.  More  than 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  about  them.  Perhaps  it  is  unwise  to  sa 
much  as  I  have  said.  I  think,  however,  that  the  matter  has  appe 
in   the  public   prints. 

Mr.  Boohkh.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  was  remaininj 
the  30th  day  of  June  of  this  appropriation* 

Mr.  Hclbkrt.  I  don't  know  now. 

Mr.  Boohkh.  It  was  $1,800,000. 

Mr.  Hulbekt.  That  mav  be. 

Mr.  Boohkr.  So  that  if  yon  get  this  appropriation  of  $^.'200 
you  will  have  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Ht'LBEHT.  I  don't  think  it  is  enough.  I  think  that  mom 
largely  obligated  by  contracts  that  are  being  worked  on.  As 
Dempsey  says,  it  is  not  doing  any  harm  to  appropriate  the  mo 
because  it  won't  lie  lost  if  it  isn  t  used.  My  suggestion  is — ai 
ran  not  urge  this  too  strong  when  the  object  of  improving 
waterways  is  to  accommodate  the  Navy — thnt  a  lump-sum  appn 
alion  be  made  for  New  York  Harbor,  to  be  expended  if.  when, 
where  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deen 
necessary  and  advisable:  because.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
circumstances  under  which  we  have  to  build  piers  are  such  thai 
have  to  build  the  piers  where  the  people  will  use  them.  We  may 
instance,  have  a  concern  that  will  go  over  to  Staten  Island  and 
a  pier  over  there  only  because  the  nature  of  their  business  is  : 
that  they  can  l>e  accommodated  there  as  well  as  anywhere 
There  are  others  that  will  insist  on  piers  in  other  parts  of  the  hai 
where  perhaps  the  water  is  not  deep  enough  to  enable  their  shi] 
get  up  to  the  pier  without  improvement  of  the  waterway.  If  a 
is  desired  to  be  constructed  at  a  certain  point,  we  want  to  know  I 
the  War  Department  that  if  we  undertake  to  construct  that 
the  War  Department  will  simultaneously  undertake  the  improver 
of  the  channel  approach,  and  that  they  have  the  money  with  w 
to  undertake  it  without  having  to  wait  for  Congress  to  convene. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  In  reference  to  the  congestion  of  freight  traffic. 
not  alone  that  there  has  been  great  freight  congestion  in  New  ^ 
during  the  present  emergency,  but  it  was  congested  for  a  long  i 
with  a  large  amount  of  Government  shipments  that  had  !>een  con 
in  there  for  shipment  abroad. 

Mr.  Htlbert.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  DrpiiE.  Did  you  advocate  lump-sum  appropriations  » 
you  were  a  Member? 

Mr.  Hi'i.bert.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  eontihi 
projects. 

Mr.  Dt'PRK.  That  is  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  HfLBKRT.  I  have  not,  as  a  general  proposition,  favored  In 
sum  appropriations,  but  to  any  ride  there  is  always  an  except 
This  is  nece>isaiv  for  the  emergency  that  exists,  because  the  com 
is  at  war;  but  that  was  never  put  up  to  me  on  a  lump-sum  prof 
lion.  What  I  was  not  in  favor  of  was  a  proposition  to  make  a  hi 
sum  appropriation  lo  be  distributed  all  over  the  whole  United  St; 
such  as  the  gentleman  has  reference  to.  as  provided  bv  the  Bn 
amendments  in  the  Senate  to  the  bills  passed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Switzeh.  It  is  proposed  to  use  the  southern  ports  now.  < 
as  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  and 
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lr.  Hvlkert   (interposing).  Xdt  Galveston,  but  Charleston  mid 

annah. 

tr.  SwrrzEB.  It  says  so  in  tlie  newspapers. 

tr.  Hulbert.  It  may  be  in  the  newspapers. 

tr.  Switzeh.  The  use  of  these  ports  will  help  to  relieve  the  port 

few  York. 

tr.  Hulbert.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

'hat  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  you  are 

ding  out  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  build  additional  ton- 

e.  and  you  will  have  to  have  adequate  facilities  for  handling 

hen  you  get  it  in  operation. 

Ir.  Kennedy.  Do  you  mean  the  lump-sum  appropriation  should 

ly  wherever  the  engineers  think  the  work  should  lie  done? 

(r.  Hulbert.  In  New  York  Harbor. 

r.  Kennedy.  Without  regard  to  whether  the  project  has  been 

pted  by  us  or  not  ? 

r.  Hulbert.  No.     You  misconstrue  what  I  had  in  mind.    There 

always  been  a  project  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  East 

r.  Kennedy.  For  the  improvement  of  East  River? 
r.  HtXBEHT.  Yes:  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  River, 
re  is  a  project  before  this  committee,  which  we  have  tried  1111- 
?ssfully  to  get  adopted,  for  the  improvement  of  Bay  Ridge  Chan- 

I  am  not  interested  in  that  now.  because  the  Quartermaster 
irtment  must  do  the  very  thing  now  (hat  I  suggested  you  ought 
a  last  year,  to  use  the  Bush  Terminals.     They  have  the  money 

which  to  do  that.  It  is  an  Army  project  and  is  under  the  juiis- 
on  of  the  Quartermaster  Department.     That  work  would  have 

finished  and  ready  for  the  use  of  the  Army  if  we  had  acted 
rably  on  it  then,  just  the  same  as  the  Forty-sixth  Street  Pier  is 
y  now. 

r.  Kennedy.  You  have  not  answered  my  question. 
r,  Hn.BEBT.  I  will  answer  your  question.  We  do  not  intend  to 
1  any  piers  in  New  York  City  at  any  point  except  on  the  East 
r  and  on  the  Hudson  River,  and  perhaps  in  the  lower  bay.  Any 
i  that  we  construct  on  the  East  River — perhaps  I  am  not  able  to 
his  authoritatively  without  examining  the  report — will  be  coy- 

bv  the  project  that  has  already  been  adopted.  That  is  also 
of*  anything  we  do  on  the  Hudson  River.  But  I  do  not  believe, 
is  emergency,  that  you  ought  to  tie  us  to  that,  for  this  reason: 
fress.  so  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  has  not  heretofore 
irized  the  appropriation  of  any  money  for  any  project  that  has 
>een  examined  into  and  adopted;  but  Congress  has  authorized, 
war  measure,  the  Quartermaster  Department  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Department  to  dredge  all  channels  wherever  they  may 
:hem  necessary.  If  that  has  been  done  as  a  war  measure  in  those 
rtments,  why  not  do  it,  through  the  Engineer  Department,  with 
enee  to  New  York  Harbor? 

-.  Boo  her.  If  this  is  so  necessary  as  a  war-emergency  measure, 
haven't  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  the  power  to  dredge  it  ? 
■.  Hulbebt.  No;  because  they  do  that  only  in  connection  with 
i  for  their  own  purposes. 
.  Booheh.  Isn't  this  for  war  necessities? 
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Mr.  Hilukkt.  It  is  for  commercial  necessities,  but  it  is  prima 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  us  surrender  property  for  governme 
purposes  and  build  other  facilities  for  those  needing  them.  Sup| 
the  Government  should  say.  "Here  is  a  pier  we  want."  Suppns 
were  impossible  for  the  city  of  New  ^  ork  to  authorize  tne  < 
struct  ion  of  another  pier  to  accommodiite  the  vessels  thnt  hud  form- 
been  accommodated  by  that  pier  which  the  Government  wants,  t- 
pose  we  said  to  the  Government,  "We  can't  let  you  have  that  pi 
Why.  New  York  City  would  immediately  be  charged  with  hoh 
up  the  war. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  make  a  suggestion.  Your  suggestion  is.  i 
understand  it.  that  the  Army  and  Navy,  for  what  are  properly  ten 
Navy  purposes,  can  do  this  port  dredging  but  can  not  do  it  for  e 
mercial  purposes,  even  if  intimately  connected  with  and  necest 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Hri.iiEKT.  ^  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  If  you  had  a  lump-sum  appropriation  for  this  en 
gency.  as  you  suggest,  that  would  enable  you.  would  it  not.  to  do 
necessary  work?  - 

Mr.  Hii.beiit.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Suppose,  after  the  lump-sum  appropriation  is  ui; 
yon  obtain,  as  you  will  make  an  effort  to  obtain,  arrangements  v 
the  Johnson  Iron  Works,  then  yon  will  have  means  at  hand  with  wt 
to  conduct  and  carry  on  your  improvement.  You  have  your  hn 
sum  appropriation  ready  to  use  anywhere  you  need  it. 

Mr.  HrLBERT.  Well 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Knowing  that  the  money  was  available,  you  wc 
go  ahead  and  get  the  consent,  or  make  the  arrangements,  of  whnti 
may  lie  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  HrLBERT.  We  don't  intend  to  build  any  piers  for  the  John 
Iran  Works.  That  is  point  one.  Point  two  is  this :  The  resurve; 
the  reexamination  of  the  Johnson  Iron  Works,  which  was  sent  At 
by  the  district  officer  to  the  Board  of  Engineers,  was  returned 
ordered  returned  yesterday  bv  the  Board  of  Engineers  to  the  dist 
officer,  and  we  are  going  to  hare,  as  I  take  it.  a  hearing  upon  t 
proposition.  There  won't  be  anything  done  in  regard  to  that  u 
after  the  hearing  and  report  is  made  by  the  district  officer,  and  t 
ii  report  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
be  communicated  to  this  committee. 

The  point  I  am  emphasizing  is  that  there  should  be  some  means 
immediate  relief  of  the  situation,  so  that  the  work  may  !«•  speeded 
I  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Dempsey  that  if  you  can 
spend  the  money  the  Government  will  lose  nothing.  You  can't 
it  if  you  don't  spend  it. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  right.  The  district  engineer  reported 
the  time  that  there  should  1*>  an  appropriation  of  $(1.000 .(MX).  T 
is  the  situation,  as  I  understand  it.  Thnt  has  l>een  modified  here, 
has  been  modified  to  ijy.-200.000  right  here  in  Washington,  not  in  ? 
York. 

Mr.  Hfi,BEKT.  You  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  at 
suggestion  of  the  War  Department,  a  provision  for  a  40- foot  chai 
through  the  East  River,  as  a  war  measure,  and  they  tell  you  it 
cost  *30.900.000;  and  vet  if  they  appropriate  only  #2.000.000  a  v 
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srill  take  18  years  to  com[>lete  the  Work.  If  you  will  look  at  tlie 
i)  von  will  observe  a  tremendous  undeveloped  territory  there,  where 
I.  Newcomer  is  pointing  |  Bronx  East  River  front].  New  York  is 
ming  rapidly;  we  add  100,000  in  population  each  year.  If  we 
:e  IS  years  to  complete  this  work,  you  are  tying  a  noose  around 
■  neck,  and  you  can  not  get  the  people  of  New  York  to  invest  unless 
y  know  what  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to 
in  regard  to  these  improvements.  That  is  the  difficulty  that  is 
ifronting  us. 

Hr.  Demphkv.  When  this  proposed  modification  was  up  for  fen- 
eration, did  you  appear  before  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Rivers 
I  Harbors  i 

>Ir.  Hvlbeht,  No.  sir;  I  didn't  have  any  notice  of  it.  Nobody  did 
e  notice,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  talked  with  Col.  Newcomer  about 
<  Bronx  Kills  proposition  both  before  and  after  we  went  to  Texas 
f  November  and  I  think  I  sent  a  telegram  asking  that  a  hearing 
held  before  the  board;  but. we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
war  upon  any  of  the  occasions  when  the  matters  were  taken'  up. 
•viis  an  ex  parte  proceeding.  That  is  why  we  are  here, 
'here  is  a  bill  before  this  committee.  H.  R.  9170.  to  provide  for  an 
breaking  vessel  for  use  in  New  York  Harbor.  I  don't  want  t" 
extensively  into  that  matter.  I  have  a  communication  here  from 
towing  lines  in  New  York  Harbor,  showing  the  damages  sus- 
led  during  this  unusual  period,  which  is  just  as  bad  in  other 
iters,  except  that  it  is  not  for  so  long  a  time.  I  have  a  letter  from 
admiral  of  the  navy  yard  in  New  York  and  numerous  other 
pie.  I  have  a  statement  showing  the  damage  that  has  been  stis- 
led.  The  Cornell  Steamboat  Co.  have  10  out  of  20  tugs  out  of 
nnission,  representing  a  loss  of  $45,000.  I  have  a  report  from 
Tyson  people,  showing  that  their  loss — and  this  is  for  damage 
if.  and  not  for  loss  of  profit — is  $23,500.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
m.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  them,  but  I  will  file  the 
enient. 
The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Alii:  TO    VKHKK1.H    l\     II. K    H  AH  IK  IB   nV    XKW    VoIIK    <  XV.\HII.\'KI>   IIY    JlK.    KKASON 

w  1017  IN. 

.Ianl-akv  28.  1018. 
ie  following  estimates  have  bct»ii  received  h.v  the  duck  department  as  hi  tile 
nit  i >f  damage  sustained  by  tugs  hi  breaking  I*"**  In  the  harbor  tills  winter 
iler  tn  jilai-e  cihiI  limits  mill  ntliiT  vessels  In  lierths.  This  dues  not  take  Into 
nut  tlie  hiss  nf  the  use  iff  the  equipment  occasioned  by  delay  In  moving 
*— the  additional  towing  charge*— nor  ilo"s  It  take  into  consideration  the 
nf  the  use  of  vessels  owing  to  tlie  lack  of  tugboats  to  move  them.  Neither 
It  Include  the  loss  of  time  ami  equipment  clue  to  the  congestion  of  The  dry- 
(lie  facilities  In  this  harbor  occasioned  hy  the  extraordinary  number  of 
■Is  nf  all  kinds  waiting  to  be  docked.  It  should  he  home  In  mind,  more- 
that  this  work  is  very  hard  on  tugs*  and  considerable  damage  was  done 
ie  hulls,  ils  well  as  to  the  copper  sheathing  on  the  hottoms  of  the  vessels 
It  can  nnt  \ie  discovered  until  they  are  placed  im  the  dry  docks  for  over- 

"?:  I  minn   e 

■'red  K.  Imlzell  A  Co f2.nm 

:  F.  Harms  &  Co Unknown. 

iiilfdn  Illver  Lighterage  Co Ho. 

>hi£li  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  3  boats  sunk  . I  hi. 

few  York  Dock  Co I*». 
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Owner — Continued.  "•n 

Cornell  Steninooirt  I'd..  10 out  of  -It  tugs  nut  'if  commission ft"), 

Clement  Lighterage  Co..  delay  hi  movement  of  hunts ...  X- 

Clenry  Bros.,  .1  boats  damaged t'ltknu 

Flower  Lightering  Co.,  sundry  damage 

Jul  11 1  K.  Moore  Co.,  sundry  damage 

-tan-is  Lighterage  Co 3. 

King  Transportation  &  Supply  Co _ 3. 

Harbor  Lighterage  i'r>..  delay .... 

Baltimore   &    Ohio    itailroad    Co _ 3. 

i'.  IV.  Crane  &  Co..  ileluy N 

Rogers   Lighterage   Co.,   delay 

New  York  &  Albany  Lighterage  Co..  delay 

Carroll   Towing  Co..  1    lug  sunk.  2  tugs  wheels  broken.  ."1  nigs 

leaking  htidlv,  2  tugs  liroken  planks I'll  km 

Tli-e    Towing    Line 23. 

1'owelton     Barge    Co .  N 

Wright    &   Cohh    Lighterage   Co..    1    hroken    pro] teller,    1    liroken 

rudder r 1'nkim 

Ktlward   C.   .Murphy    Lighterage  &  Ti-ans|Hirtation   Co..   2   lionts 

damaged,  1  hunt  -sunk 

Tliatnes  Tnw   Boat  Co..  2  tugs  damaged ... 

Forest  Towing  Line.  4  planks  stove  in 

-Ylornu   Ton-lug  &  Transportntion  Co 

Ackermau    Towing   Co.,    t    tug    broke    wlieel.    1    tug    nnshlpiieil 

rudder,  1  tup  did  considerable  damage  10  stem 

New  York,  New  Haven  &   Hartford.  ny  lugs  damaged,  esti- 

male  of  damage  run  not  he  arrlveil  at  until  vessels  are  placed 

In   .Irv   dock 

Baltimore  &  Cml.i   Itallroail  Co..   13  cusps  of  murine  damage  to 

'"R* 

lieorge  L.  ILiinmoud  &  Co S 

Anthony  A.   Boyle.   3  hoals  sunk t'# 

l-oug   Island    Itailroad  Co.... 

Central    Itullroud   of  New   Jersey.   II   lugs   damaged,   u lier  of 

lighters   damaged I'nkni 

.MiAYiHiiuns     Urns.,    2    lunges    damaged,    :!    tuns    holes    stove    In 

bottoms 

Cleueral  Towing  Co.,    1    powerful    tug  damaged   anil   put   out    of 

commission ... 

Mr.  \V.  B.  I'olliM-k.  marine  director  fur  tiie  railroads  .if  New  York,  wor 
under  authority  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith,  assistant  to  the  Dim-tor  lieneml  of  I 
roads,  under  date  of  January  15.  1918.  states: 

■•  Yesterday  there  were  no  less  than  31  railroad  tugboats  out  of  nun  111  Is 
principally  from  tiie  reason  of  damage  sustained  white  towing  vessels  tliti 
the  lee.  •  •  *  The  ice  conditions  In  the  Arthur  Kull  anil  KIM  Van  Knll 
very  liad.  Four  null  barges  of  the  I'eimsylvaidn  Itailroad  Co.  were  sunk 
South  Amhoy  two  or  three  days  ago.  ami  two  or  three  were  sunk  at  Kliznl 
isirt  and  two  or  three  near  Youlcera." 

Westchester  Creek  was  fnnstm  solid  so  that  liavlgalion  was  lui|>osslble.  i 
ing  il  inaccessible  for  deliveries  of  coal  lo  mcivhimts  along  Hie  streniu.  as 
ii h  The  Bronx  lias  Co..  which  supplies  a  large  imrllon  of  The  ilronx  with  li 
Ing  and  heating. 

J'elhaui  Buy  and  Knstehester  I'reek  were  impassible  for  coal  Itoats.  so 
there  was  serious  dauger  of  the  Westchester  Lighting  Co.  obtaining  the  m 
sury  coul.  Tills  1 111 11  puny  sup[ilies  u  portion  of  The  Bronx  and  a  large  inn 
Westchester  County  with  lighting  and  heating. 

No  dnia  has  lieen  obtained  from  the  United  States  Government  as  to 
damage  done  to  Its  floating  equipment,  hut  It  has  been  rumored  that  four 
murine  chasers  were  sunk  or  badly  damaged  nt  the  navy  yard  during  the  efl 
to  break  a  channel  In  the  Ice. 

February  1.  1»1 

Supplement  ing  my  stuienient  of  the  28th  ultimo  as  to  the  damage  to  vesse 
the  liurhor  of  New  York  occasioned  by  ii-e.  season  of  1817-18.  1111  Investijw 
iias  heen  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  liont  which  would  All  the  renitlrem 
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of  this  iK>rt  for  ice-breaking,  and  in  my  opiuion  the  inoHt  desirable  craft  would 
lie  a  combined  tire  bout  and  ice  breaker  such  us  was  built  for  the  Copenhagen 
(Denmark)  harbor  board  in  101(5. 

This  vessel  is  very  sturdy  and  i>owerful.  has  splendid  accommodations  for  her 
crew,  and  is  tltted  for  towing  puij>osch.  lias  a  wireless  outfit,  iiowerfnl  wrecking 
pinups  and  tfetir.  senrehlijrht.  large  bunker  capacity  and  tanks,  and  is  altogether 
.  a  complete,  modern,  and  excellent  boat  for  the  purpose  intended.  This  boat 
makes  longer  trips  and  has  heavier  Ice  and  more  severe  conditions  generally  to 
deal  with  than  a  boat  of  this  character  would  be  called  on  to  negotiate  in  this 
vicinitj*,  and  for  this  reason  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  probably  the  major 
IMU'tlon  of  her  duties  will  be  as  a  fire  boat  around  congested  slips  where  hundi- 
uess  Is  a  prime  necessity  It  is  suggested  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Copenhagen 
boat  be  modified  to  suit  our  conditions,  and  I  am  giving  below  suggested  dimen- 
sions of  promised  boat  as  compared  with  the  aforesaid  boat,  viz: 

Dttntah. 

I<engrh  ou  deck.- _-  . .  147  feet. 

Breadth,  molded ...  37  feet  0  inches. 

,,     ,  22  by  35  by  58J  inches 

Kngine .  _  .  y—  77,—-  —■ r  ■*- 

My  inches 

IforseiKiwer...       .      ZM100  indicated  horsepower. 

Hollers  (3)      .  .  ___    .        13  feet  8  Inches  diameter:  11  feet  <>  inches  long. 

Hollers,  pressure ..  200  i* minis. 

Profiler. 1.  .    .        .  Nickel  steel.  12  feel  0  inches  diameter. 

Proposed. 

Length  on  deek_    .  1.'{T>  feet. 

Breadth,  molded 31  feet. 

,,      .  19J  by  31  by52ineheH 

Kiiglne   ....  ,  a    '       .  J, 

32  inches 

Horsepower.   .. l.oOO  indicated  horsepower. 

Hollers  (3).     . .   ___     ..    B.  &  \V.  wutertuhes. 

Boilers,  pressure.      .180  pounds. 

l»ro|H»Uer-_.  _    .  ....    Nickel  steel.  11   feet  diameter. 

Kire  pumps,  as  decided. 

Wrecking  pumi*.  as  decided. 

All  other  details,  as  decided. 

The  modern  and  accepted  wiij  to  break  heavy  ice  Is  to  apparently  run  up 
on  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  designing  the  boat  with  a  cut-away  or  sleigh- 
rimiier  bow  and  sinking  her  by  the  stern  by  pumping  salt  water  In  a  large  stern 
compart  men  t  and  at  the  same  time  emptying  the  bow  tanks  so  as  to  lighten  the 
forward  end  of  vessel  as  much  as  possible.  A  vessel  built  and  trimmed  in  this 
maimer  makes  use  of  her  weight  as  well  as  her  | tower  In  breaking  ice.  and. 
furthermore,  she  can  never  become  Jammed  In  the  Ice.  as  so  frequently  hupiiens 
to  straight-stem,  deep-bowed  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  that  with  the  clerk  before  you  leave. 

Mr.  ITi'LHEKT.  There  is  a  sum  of  money  for  the  removal  of  drift- 
wood  from  the  waters  of  New  York  Harbor.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take 
driftwood  out  of  the  harbor  in  other  seasons  of  the  year,  as  an  im- 
provement to  navigation,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  equally  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  maintain  an  open  channel  in  the  navigable 
waters  of  New  York  Harbor  at  those  seasons  of  the  vear  when  thev 
tire  blocked  by  ice. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  What  do  you  call  that  operation? 

Mr.  HrLRKRT.  It  might  be  likened  to  what  you  call  it  when1  you 
take  l>oughs  out  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Booiier.  Snagging. 

Mr.  IlrLBKirr.  Snagging,  yes. 

You  will  find  a  unanimitv  among  steamboat  and  tugboat  men  in 
Now  York  Citv  for  this  bill. 

•141*15      IS-       1' 
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Mr.  IiooHEB.  Have  you  any  of  those  ice  boats  now? 

Mr.  Hulbbrt.  We  have  not.  We  are  using  ordinary  tugs,  wh 
are  not  suited  for  that  purpose,  because  they  sit  down  in  the  wa 
nt  the  nose  and  run  flush  into  the  ice  cake;  there  are  boats  in 
especially  for  this  work.  Take  the  Florisel.  We  paid  $100  an  h< 
for  her  while  she  was  in  port.  That  is  a  vessel  built  for  the  purpc 
and  it  runs  along  with  a  high  nose  and  presses  the  ice  down  and 
that  way  breaks  it  up.     That  is  the  method  used  on  the  Great  Lai* 

Mr.  Snell.  And  they  use  them  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Hitlbeht.  Yes;  "and  at  other  places  like  Newfound  I  and  « 
places  of  that  kind.  This  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Rep.  Thus. 
Smith  of  New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  department,  and 
would  like  very  much  to  have  the  consideration  of  this  <|  nest  ion  tal 
up  by  the  committee,  and  if  it  deems  it  proper  to  do  so,  to  include 
in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  in  the  same  way  you  include  the  dri 
wood  proposition,  to  remove  impediments  to  navigation  from  > 
channels  of  New  York  Harbor  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe  that  is  about  all  I  care  to  say  about  these  matters.  I  dt; 
want  to  take  up  tor*  much  lime,  because  there  are  a  number  of  otl 
gentlemen  here  who  wish  to  speak  and  whom  I  desire  the  commit 
to  hear. 

The  finst  one  I  will  introduce  is  former  Supreme  Court  -lust 
Charles  F.  MacLean,  of  New  York,  who  is  particularly  familiar  w 
the  Harlem  River  and  with  Harlem  or  Bronx  Kills,  but  who  ' 
made  a  deep  study  of  water-way  conditions  in  New  York,  and  v 
has  also  presented  a  great  deal  of  legislation  which  is  now  on  Fede 
and  State  statutes  in  regard  to  water-way  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  F.  TSacLEAN,  FORMER  JUST] 
OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  MacLean.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  impicivein 
of  the  Harlem  River  seems  to  l>e  predicated  upon  the  elimination 
the  Johnson  Iron  Works  l>end  and  on  the  modification  or  the  eli 
nation  of  the  piers  of  High  Bridge.  If  there  is  to  lie  a  hearing 
is  anticipated  by  Mr.  Hulbert.  in  New  York  on  the  Harlem  Ri 
improvement,  then  it  is  not  expedient  to  occupy  the  time  of  t 
committee  with  an  extended  discussion  of  that  subject.  It  happe 
that  I  drew  the  legislation  adopted  both  by  the  State  of  New  Y 
and  by  Congress  in  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem  Ri' 
The  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  that  behalf  provides 
affording  the  right  of  way  suggested  or  demanded  by  the  Kngir 
Department  of  the  Fnited  States  by  anticipating  something  to 
received  from  the  abandonment  and  cession  of  the  present  rhnn 
The  State  of  New  York  was  to  issue  and  sell  its  certificates  ii| 
$1,000,000.  It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  that  has  relation  to  the  con 
tutional  limit  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  has  practically  b 
decided  in  a  case  in  New  York  that  the  scheme  or  plan  is  const 
lion  a  I. 

I  am  of  tlie  opinion,  also,  that  the  condemnation  proceedings  i 
lie  had  under  our  general  law  to  obtain  possession  and  ownershii 
the  Johnson  Iron  Works  property,  without  putting  the  canal  r 
mission  to  the  hazard  of  criminal  prosecution,  as  seems  to  lif 
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inion  in  Albany,  mayhap  for  the  reason  that  the  law  depart  men  t 
the  State  in  Albany  and  the  engineering  department  have  lieen 
:upied  with  the  condemnation  of  property  for  the  Barge  Canal 
der  the  administration  of  the  Barge  Canal  under  the  social  act. 
e  provision  for  the  condemnation  of  that  property  is  in  our  general 
idemnation  law,  which  provides  for  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
■dings  if  it  turns  out  that  the  price  will  be  too  much.  Like  the  old 
t'ofljord  Maule.  who  said  that  an  action  is  like  lighting  a  candle— - 
:i  can  blow  it  out  when  you  want  to. 

Is  to  the  improvement  of  Harlem  River  and  East  River,  it  seems 
he  a  very  important  improvement  to  the  whole  country  for  this 
ison,  among  many  others,  that  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem 
ver  would  benefit  all  the  States  littoral  to  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
re  3S  ports — 57  besides  Chicago — and  handle  in  the  way  of  tonnage 
out  ±20.000,000  per  annum;  with  the  opening  of  the  Barge  Canal 
rough  the  State  of  Xew  York  it  would!  supply  the  one  wanting  link 
ween  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Sound,  about  K  miles,  at  a  cosl  of 
little  over  a  couple  of  millions,  providing  a  waterway  which  imr 
ffineers  have  had  in  contemplation  and  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
at  and  money  in  making  out  calculations  and  reports  for  many 
tie. 

That  will  make  a  waterway  for  transportation  from  ports  on  the 
■eat  Lakes,  through  the  Barge  Canal,  to  the  Sound  and  to  Xew 
island.  It  will  greatly  benefit  1*>  States,  the  great  industrial 
ates  of  the  Union,  from  which  come  73  per  cent  of  nil  the  revenue 
this  Union:  the  other  33  States  contributing  on  an  average  less 
in  seventy-six  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  apiece.  The  impor- 
lce  of  the  port  of  New  York  to  this  Union  is  not  within  ordinary 
Iculation.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  on  October  2(1.  1H23, 
tde  the  Erie  Canal  a  national  asset.  It  was  the  opening  of  a 
tnral  waterway,  which  had  been  used  time  out  of  mind,  and  which 
is  a  complete  waterway  from  the  Hudson  to  the  extremes!  limit  on 
ike  Superior,  saving  portages  of  30  odd  miles — 16  miles  at  Sche- 
ctady.  6  miles  at  Little  Falls,  and  3  miles  of  the  connection  at 
ood  Lake,  between  Oneida  Lake  and  Oneida  River,  running  into 
ike  Ontario,  and  the  long  carry  around  Niagara. 
It  is  a  digression,  but  it  is  notable  that  it  was  of  this  very  ctnin- 


I  that  George  Washington  wrote  in  his  notable  letter  to  Marquis  de 
iBCteleus  and  of  which  he  spoke  before  the  legislatures  of  Mary- 
ad  and  of  Virginia  after  he  made  his  trip  over  that  country. 
Now.  there  is  no  other  waterway  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
real  Lakes,  which  can  be  brought  into  competition  with  it.  and 
erything  that  is  done  to  promote  that  waterway  increases  not  only 
t  prosperity,  but  the  convenience  and  the  commerce  of  these  great 
ates  upon  which  the  whole  country  depends  for  its  development 
d  improvement.     It  is  true  that  this  greatly  advantages  the  city 

Sew  York.     It  has  made  the  city  of  New  York  the  great  nianu- 
etnring  place  of  the  Union,  for  we  manufacture  in   New   York 
tv  one-tenth  of  all  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 
TV  Chairman.  In  quantity  or  value? 
Mr.  MacLean.  Both.    New'  York  City  incidentally  is  the  one  place 

the  United  States  which  produces  a  substantial  revenue  for  the 
istil  Department.     Year  before  last  it  contributed  a  net  profit  of 
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over  $19,000,000— about  3  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  New  York  ( 
unci  State  produce  39.76  per  cent — practically  40  per  cent — of  all 
revenue  of  the  United  States;  so  it  must  be  good  business  to  do  a 
thing  that  will  facilitate  that  commerce. 

Respecting  the  improvement  of  the  East  River,  that  is  also 
singular  importance  to  the  United  States.  The  naval  appropriat 
bill  adopted  year  before  last  contained  in  it  tin  authorization,  an< 
direction  in  effect,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
the  Navy  should  recommend  a  plan  for  improving  certain  liarL 
on  our  seaboard  for  defensive  purposes.  That  was  submitted  to 
joint  board  composed  of  our  highest  naval  officers  and  Army  I 
gineers.  As  to  the  port  of  New  \ork  the  joint  l>oard  bespoke  a  ch 
nel  through  the  East  River  of  35  feet,  with  a  recommendation 
40  feet,  as  a  war  measure. 

Under  the  terms  .of  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  that  channel  1 
to  be  completed  within  five  years,  and  as  much  sooner  as  achievai 
This  appears  in  Senate  Document  No.  3,  and  the  identical  House  D 
ument  No.  140  of  the  last  Congress,  in  which  that  recommendat 
is  set  forth,  a  recommendation  approved  not  only  by  the  joint  bo; 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  as  a  war  measure,  but  also  by  the  Secret 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  the  President  himst 
so  that  we  have  an  authoritative  approval  of  such  a  channel  throi 
the  East  River.  The  importance  of  it  commercially  is  great;  the 
portanee  of  it  as  a  war  measure  is  very  much  greater.  In  the  cor 
tions  now  existing,  capital  ships  can  he  gotten  into  and  out  of 
navy  yard  at  New  York  only  at  certain  tides,  and,  of  course,  at  ( 
tain  hours.  In  October  of  the  year  before  last  we  had  seven  cap 
ships  in  the  New  York  Navy  Yard.  They  could  be  gotten  out  dur 
only  about  two  hours  a  day.  The  naval  commander  was  unable 
get  out  the  chief  ship  himself,  and  had  to  get  Capt.  Dalzell  to  tak 
out  with  his  tugs.  A  couple  of  sticks  of  dynamite  would  h; 
dropped  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  have  rendered  it  impossible  to 
[he  ships  out  to  sea  for  a  long  time,  because  they  could  not 
through  Hell  Gate.  No  vessels,  save  one,  of  the  fleet  have  g> 
through  Hell  Gate  since  Decatur's  time,  and  his  adventure  was 
hazardous  ever  again  to  be  ventured.  The  channel  in  the  upper  1 
is  at  points,  as  just  aln>ve  Robins  Reef,  only  3:24  feet  wide.  It  co 
be  stopped  up  for  weeks  by  the  sinking  of  ships  loaded  with  he: 
materials  and  explosives. 

Commercial  bodies  in  New  York,  and  also  members  of  the  Gove 
ment,  are  in  favor  of  the  bill,  which  will  make  a  through  chan 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Sound.  According  to  distinguished 
gineers,  most  of  that  would  be  achievable,  if  money  were  provid 
within  three  years  and  the  whole  within  five.  That  certainly  wo 
be  a  great  war  measure.  Competent  authorities  declare  that  wai 
way  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Sound  would  be  for  defensive  purrx 
very  much  superior  to  the  Kiel  Canal.  It  would  provide  a  eham 
in  parts  of  the  way  900  feet  wide,  and  in  only  two  places  would  th 
be  any  very  substantia]  diminution  to  400  feet.  That  channel  wo 
be  admirable  throughout  for  operations  of  the  fleet.  You  will 
member  that  the  Kiel  Canal,  which  is  the  manifest  example  at 
present  time,  has  only  seven  turnouts  in  its  fil  miles,  and  is  obstruc 
by  locks  at  the  ends.    This  project — for  a  feasible  channel  for  cap 
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seis  of  war  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Sound — has  been  before  our 
fineers  for  many  years.  In  18iitt  Maj.  Fraser,  in  his  report  to  the 
ratary  of  War,  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  pointed  out  the  great  impor- 
ice  of  that  channel,  how  vitally  important  it  might  be,  not  only  to 
city  and  State  of  New  York,  but  to  the  whole  Nation.  That  has 
n  repeated  from  time  to  time  by  distinguished  men.  among  whom 
Admiral  Dewey  and  Col.  Black  and  almost  all  the  officers  who 
ned  in  the  recommendation  pursuant  to  the  naval  appropriation 
of  lfllfi.  and  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
i  the  President  himself. 

Die  bill  introduced  by  my  distinguished  friend.  Mr.  Riordau. 
October,  has  the  approval  of  commercial  bodies  and  others  in 
w  York.  It  provides  for  the  completion  of  that  channel,  as  indi- 
ed  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill  the  year  before  last,  within 
;  years  and  as  much  sooner  as  achievable. 

Tie  channel  in  that  bill  provided  for  will  vastly  benelil  the  IraflV 
the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  from  Brownsville  on 
Rio  Grande  to  F.n-tport  on  Passu  ma o, noddy  Bay. 
fhe  project  therefor  adopted  in  the  statute  for  improvement  of 
prs  and  harbors  in  the  las!  Congress  will,  however,  benefit  the 
y  of  New  York  relatively  little.  It  fails  to  provide  accessibility 
the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  East  River.  Mr.  Riordan's  bill 
vides  for  such  accessibility,  as  recommended  bv  the  present  Chief 
Engineers  when  he  was  the  district  officer  in  New  York,  and 
t  the  Citv  of  New  York  shall  pav  fur  such  accessibility  up  to 
.000.000.  ' 

t  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  feasible  improvement  of  the  East  River, 
quate  for  operations  of  the  fleet,  is.  as  the  far-sighted  Maj.  F nisei1 
)te  Mr.  Secretary  Davis  threescore  and  five  years  ago,  a  matter 
very  first  importance,  not  to  New  York  alone  hul  to  the  whole 
;ion. 

"he  matter  of  verv  first  importance  to  the  whole  Nation  may  not 
'-•ft  to  functionaries  to  be  taught  in  the  dear  school  of  experience. 
he  matter  of  very  first  importance,  not  to  New  York  alone  but  to 
whole  Nation,  is  a  practical  problem  for  practical  persons, 
"he  project  to  connect  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  was  two  cen- 
tre ancient  before  stout  Nunez,  silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien, 
■ed  at  the  Pacific  with  a  wild  surmise.  Wultenstein  cherished 
design  in  l'i-ifi  in  a  scheme  to  destroy  the  naval  power  of  the 
ndinavian  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands  and  England, 
he  duke's  advisers  pronounced  it  impossible.  Other  military  men 
the  like  for  succeeding  decades  and  decades, 
s  late  as  toward  the  end  of  the  seventies  royal  experts,  after  new 
lies,  pronounced  the  undertaking  impracticable.  In  1878  Herr 
ilstrom.  a  Hamburg  shipowner,  asked  and  got  imperial  perniis- 
i  to  work  out  a  plan.  This,  assisted  bv  Naval  Inspector  Boden. 
ompleted  and  handed  over  to  the  Government  in  1881.  Under 
,  a  ship  merchant's  plan,  adapted  by  Privy  Councilor  of  Engi- 
■s,  Baensch.  between  1887  and  1895.  the  canal.  61  miles  in  length, 
constructed  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Northern  Harbor,  at  a  cost  of 
879,000  marks,  of  which  Berlin  contributed  50.000.000  marks, 
ving  interest  temporarily. 
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Of  this  channel  it  was  boasted: 

The  advantage  of  the  canal  fur  navigation  Is  very  Imimrrnnr.  Aside  fn.ni 
greater  safety  tUtm  hy  way  of  rite  Msteroas  Skngger  Rack.  Illy  notorious 
Its  many  shipwrecks.  11  Is  nliort>  nil  of  shorter  distance  to  nil  jmrts  on 
Kiiftllsli  const  south  of  Newcastle.  *  •  *  Also  Us  military  liunortaiH- 
not  small.  The  canal  iiuikes  jiossihle  trmisfer  of  the  entire  Meet.  mi|ierce 
by  the  enemy,  unil,  In  brief,  while  friini  the  North  Sea  into  the  Baltic  ami  f 
the  Baltic  Into  the  North  Sea.  as  need  lie.  In  fact,  the  (termini  Nnvy 
[lass  in  10  hours  from  Kiel  through  the  canal  to  the  Bight  of  Heligoland,  tl 
to  Join  the  si|iiailron  sailing  from   Willie!  mslm  veil. 

Reconstruction  of  the  cnnnl,  increasing  its  width  at  bottom  ft 
T2  to  140  feet,  its  breadth  at  the  surface  from  213  to  330  feet  and 
depth  from  2i)|  to  311  feet,  was  begun  in  liKW  and  completed,  at  a  i 
of  224,o(X),000  "marks. 

So  soon  as  reconstructed,  it  was  reopened  with  imperial  pomp,  J 
24.  1914.  The  tragedy  at  Sarajevo  came  June  2K.  1914.  Servia 
ceived  the  Austrian  demarche  Julv  23,  1914.  War  was  decla 
August  1.  1SH4.  Belgium  was  invaded  August  3,  1914.  Then  i 
cried  Havic!  and  were  loosed  afield  the  dogs  of  war. 

The  matter  of  very  first  importance  to  the  whole  Nation  is  n  pi 
Meal  problem  for  practical  persons. 

Surely  the  practical  persons  of  this  committee,  of  the  t'ong 
and  of  the  country,  may  deem  it  worth  while  betimes  ad^'piateb 
improve  these  two  waterways,  the  short  estuary  between  the  Hu«i 
and  the  Sound  and  the  great  tidal  strait  from  the  Sound  to  Sa 
Hook,  in  furtherance  of  the  commerce  which  vastly  advantages 
national  progress  and  prosperity,  and  to  forefend.  from  beyond  s 
ruthless  attacks  to  subvert  our  comfort,  our  peace  and  our  bono 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  fine  statement,  very  clearly  and  fore 
presented. 

Mr.  Hulbrbt.  These  gentlemen  were  put  to  a  great  deal  of  in< 
venienre  in  coming  here,  because  of  the  railroad  conditions,  wl 
are  very  bad.  We  have  now  in  New  York  a  very  acute  situatio 
meet :  it  is  very  pressing  and  it  affects  every  line  of  activity.  For 
reason  it  is  important  that  it  be  considered  fully  and  without  dc 
The  next  gentleman  I  will  call  is  the  engineer  and  surveyor  in 
whose  direct i(  n  and  supervision  the  State  Barge  Canal  is  nea 
completion.  Frank  M.  Williams,  of  Albany. 

The  Cmaihman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  tl)  hear  from  Mr.  Willii 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  M.  WILLIAMS.  STATE  KNOUT 
AND  SURVEYOR,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  wish  to  lake  up  onlv  a  moment  of  your  time 
-hall  not  attempt  to  amplify  the  presentation  of  these' p rejects 
has  been  si?  ably  made  by  .fudge  MacLean  and  Mr.  Hulhert.  es 
in  one  particular.  I  want  to  pul  the  State  of  New  York  on  re> 
as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  Muse  projects  as  advanced  by  the 
previous  speakers.  The  port  of  New  York  is  the  only  seaport 
the  State  of  New  York  has.  The  congestion  of  that  port,  on  ace 
(if  the  lack  of  facilities  in  caring  for  the  traffic  that  enters  that 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  is  very  great.  That  is  the  reason 
the  State  and  city  officials  urge  the  careful  consideration  of  t 
projects.    As  to  the  one  particular  point  in  which  I  wish  to  ami 
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the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hulbert  I  will  say  this,  that  the  State  of  Xew 
York  has,  as  you  know,  for  some  years  past  been  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  barge  canal.  That  Barge  Canal  usually  is  interpreted 
as  meaning  a  canal  running  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River. 
In  reality  there  are  four  canals  in  the  State  of  Xew  York,  the  im- 
provement  of  which  have  been  carried  on  simultaneously.  The 
Champlain  section  of  the  Barge  Canal  has  no  connection  with  the 
Erie,  except  where  it  reaches  the  Erie:  that  canal  is  completed,  and, 
therefore,  affords  full  connection  between  the  northern  country  and 
the  seaboard.  The  Oswego  Canal  is  also  completed — a  barge  canal. 
That  canal  connects  Lake  Ontario  by  means  of  a  junction  with  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  that  connects  it  with  the  Hudson  River.  The  main 
line  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  the  one  usually  regarded  as  the  barge  canal, 
liecauee  that  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  will  be  open  for  navi- 
gation next  spring — I  feel  no  doubt  on  that  point — unless  some  un- 
fore>een  cccurrences  arise,  such  as  depriving  our  contractors  of  coai 
or  the  necessary  material  to  do  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

The  barge  canal  has  four  main  termini — one  on  the  Niagara  River 
at  Tonawanda,  near  Buffalo;  one  at  Oswego;  one  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  and  the  other  on  the  Hudson  River.  It  has  l>een  urged  for 
some  years  that  there  be  provided  facilities  at  these  termini,  which 
will  permit  12-foot  navigation,  so  that  the  canal  barges  can  get  out 
of  these  waters  that  are  under  your  control  and  over  which  waters 
we  have  claimed  no  jurisdiction.  You  have  listened  favorably  to 
some  of  these  projects*  Some  of  them  have  been  carried  out  in  part, 
and  for  some  others  there  have  been  provisions  made  which  will 
insure  their  carrying  out.  In  the  case  of  the  port  of  Oswego,  the 
work  was  stopped  on  three  or  four  occasions,  until  we  could  get  the 
rock  channel  there,  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Champlain;  and  we  have 
carried  in  the  appropriation  bill  the  amount  which  will  be  utilized 
to  start  that  work  and,  I  think,  complete  it. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Has  that  work  on  Lake  Champlain  been  started, 
Col.  Newcomer? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  work  has  not  yet  begun.  The  plans  are  being 
prepared  with  an  idea  of  starting  it  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  money  is  available  just  as  soon  as  the  work 
can  be  begun. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  a  substantial  appropriation, 
which  is  to  be  supplemented  by  another  appropriation  in  the  forth- 
coming bill. 

Mr.  Williams.  One  project  undertaken  by  the  State  of  New  York 
has  provided  for  the  construction  of  terminals,  which  will  consist 
of  the  necessary  piers,  docks,  freight  sheds,  etc.,  with  the  machinery 
that  is  necessary  to  handle  the  freight ;  and  quite  a  substantial  appro- 
priation is  made  to  carrv  that  into  effect,  amounting  to  >ometning 
over  $9,000,000. 

Chapter  746  of  the  Laws  of  1911,  known  as  the  terminal  law,  pro- 
vided in  some  cases  for  the  location  of  those  terminals  by  defining 
where  they  should  be  located,  and  among  other  locations  is  one  defined 
as  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  at  East  One  hundred  and  Thirty-sixth 
Street.  Now,  a  commission  did  outline  a  report  upon  which  this  law 
was  based,  and  which  commission  recommended  most  of  these  loca- 
tions.   They  recommended  one  at  the  Bronx,  but  placed  upon  that  a 
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condition,  and  it  is  the  only  conditional  terminal  in  the  city  of  New 
York  that  appears  in  the  law.  Apparently  the  commission  felt  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  time  when  the  Federal  Government  might  im- 
prove the  Bronx  Kills  made  it  undesirable  to  permit  the  State  to 
complete  the  work  until  this  other  work  should  be  done.  There  is  one 
other  provision  that  I  would  like  to  mention,  providing  for  the  con- 
struction, at  the  foot  of  East  One  hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  in 
the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  a  pier  60  feet  wide.  We  are  now  charged 
with  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  with  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $9,000,000,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  in  progress 
most  of  the  terminals  which  are  laid  down  and  provided  for  here. 
Most  of  the  contracts  have  been  let,  and  for  the  others  plans  have  been 
prepared  or  are  oeing  prepared.  I  hesitate  to  permit  the  State  to  let 
such  a  contract  as  that  here  under  consideration.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  appearing  here  at  this  time,  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
peculiar  thing  with  which  we  are  confronted,  to  this  condition  we 
have  before  us,  and  to  the  neccesity  for  remedying  the  situation. 
We  want  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  that  you  are  going  to  undertake 
the  Bronx  Kills  improvements. 

Mr.  Dupre.  When  was  that  legislation  enacted ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  1911. 

The  Chairman.  Al  what  points  has  the  State  of  New  York  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  terminals,  and  what  is  there  status  as  to 
plans  of  construction  or  completion? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  citv  ot  New  York? 

•  - 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  the  State  of  New  York,  in  connection  with 
the  Erie  Canal. 

Mr.  Williams.  Beginning  at  the  western  end,  there  is  a  provision 
for  two  terminals  in  Buffalo,  one  at  Erie  Basin  and  one  at  the  Ohio 
Basin.  There  is  a  provision  for  a  terminal  at  Tonawanda  and  two 
at  Brockport,  and  there  is  a  provision  for  terminals  at  many  smaller 
towns,  coming  down  to  the  east  of  Brockport — perhaps  20  of  them. 
Then  we  get  to  the  city  of  Brunswick,  where  there  is  a  substantial 
terminal  being  provided.  East  of  Rochester  there  are  terminals  at 
Palmvra,  and  then  when  we  get  to  Svracuse,  where  there  is  a  verv 
substantial  structure  costing  about  $1, .500,000.  Then  on  the  Oswego 
Canal,  which  is,  as  I  said,  one  "of  the  four  canals  that  have  been  con- 
structed, we  have  two  terminals,  a  lake  terminal  and  a  river  terminal. 
both  of  which  are  in  process  of  construction. 

Mr.  Dempsfy.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  Oswego  terminal  i 

Mr.  Williams.  About  $1,400,000. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Then,  how  much  did  you  spend  in  excavating  at 
the  entrance  to  the  lake? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  $60,000. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Wrhat  lake? 

Mr.  Williams.  Lake  Ontario. 

That  money  is  expended  in  cutting  a  channel  so  that  we  will  have 
VI  feet  of  water  in  the  harbor. 

Then,  still  in  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
two  small  terminals  on  Oneida  Lake,  one  at  Rome,  and  one  at  Utica: 
and  on  the  canalized  part  of  the  river  and  at  several  places,  some  of 
which  I  have  mentioned,  including  Schenectady,  Brockport,  Troy. 
and  Albany.    Then  there  are  the  terminals  on  the  Champlain  Canal. 
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The  Chairman.  Where   are   the    terminals    on    the    Champlain 
Canal? 

^Vfr.  Williams.  At  Whiteboro,  Fort  Edward,  Mechanicsville, 
Waterford,  Fort  Hunter,  Plattsburg.  Those  three  latter  are  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  were  constructed  as  a  part  of  the  Champlain  termi- 
nal system.  Then  coming  down  to  New  York  Citv,  we  have,  as  I 
have  said,  the  terminals  provided  for  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Switzer.  How  many  terminals  are  there? 
Mr.  Williams.  Work  is  in  progress  on  13  and  plans  are  progress- 
ing for  three  more.  There  are  two  of  those  locations  which  will  re- 
quire an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
cii\  of  New  York,  acting  through  the  Commissioner  of  Docks  and 
Ferries. 

Mr.   Dri»RK.  Thev   are  being  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  ? 
Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir:  some  are  not  yet  complete. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  What  is  the  total  appropriation? 
Mr.  Williams.  $19,800,000. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  your  official  position? 
Mr.  Wtlllvms.  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  the  barge 
canal  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  expense  of  the  barge  canal  and  the  terminals, 
:s  provided  for  so  far  by  appropriation,  is  $154,800,000. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  map  that  will  be  available  in  connec- 
tion with  the  barge  canal  and  also  showing  the  locations  of  the 
terminals,  with  any  printed  description  of  those  terminals? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  maps,  Mr.  Chairman,  showing  the  exact 
location  of  each  one  of  those  terminals. 
The  Chairman.  If  they  are  available  I  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 
Mr.  Williams.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  or  any  number  you 
mav  care  to  have. 

•  

Mr.  Grat.  These  are  constructed  bv  the  State  solely,  these  ter- 
minals  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  The  municipalities  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them  except  in  one  or  two  places,  where  they  have  provided  a 
part  of  the  right  of  way.    ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  think  that  you  will  want  anything  else  in 
the  way  of  maps,  except  that  one  showing  the  location  of  the  canal 
terminals  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  occurs  to  me  at  the  moment,  but 
if  you  have  others  that  will  be  valuable  in  illustrating  the  work  there, 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Dcprk.  I  see  here  a  history  of  the  State  Barge  Canal.  It  is 
very  interesting.     Was  that  issued  by  your  department?     Is  that 

official  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  not  our  publication.  We  have  issued  sev- 
eral. Perhaps  that  is  the  one  published  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  works.  The  situation  in  New  York  with  reference  to  the 
canal  is  that  they  have  the  engineer's  department  and  superintendent 
nf  public  works:  so  they  have  the  two  departments.  He  has  also 
gotten  out  some  very  interesting  publications,  and  I  will  send  some 
down  to  von. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  There  is  also  here  with  us,  as  a  member  of 
delegation,  a  gentleman  who  was  born  in  the  Bronx,  served  a: 
borough  president,  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  developmeii 
that  community,  which  35  or  40  years  ago  had  a  population  of  ■ 
35.000.  and  now  has  a  population  of  750,000;  and  yet  it  is  will 
nny  substantial  water  terminal,  although  it  fronts  on  the  Hik 
River,  the  East  River,  and  upon  the  Harlem  River,  and  Long  Isl 
Sound.  I  introduce  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Borough  of 
Bronx,  Mr.  Louis  F.  Haffen. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Ha 

STATEMENT  OF  Mil.  LOUIS  F.  HAFFEN,  CONSULTING  ENGIN1 
BOROUGH  OF  THE  BRONX,  NEW  T0BK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hakkkx.  Mr.  Chairman  ant]  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  1 
here  in  the  interest  of  the  municipality  of  New  York  and  the  Stat 
New  York,  which,  as  .fudge  MacLenn  has  told  vou.  provides  40 
cent  of  the  total  revenues  of  this  country.  The  City  of  New  ^ 
pavs  70  per  cent  of  the  taxes,  as  is  generally  reported- — 

Mr.  Williams  (interposing).  The  City  of  New  York  pays  70 
cent  of  the^taxes? 

Mr.  Demi-set.  In  regard  to  the  canal,  you  had  better  slate  whe 
the  municipility  or  the  State  takes  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Hapken.  The  State  does  it,  but  70  per  cent  of  the  money  c< 
from  the  City  of  New  York. 

In  order  to  be  brief.  Mr.  Chairman  anil  gentlemen.  I  will  not  un 
take  to  go  over  the  subject  again.  It  has  been  gone  over  very  t 
oughly.  I  will  refer  to  the  situation  and  the  remedy  proposed 
the  bend  at  the  Johnson  Iron  Works,  the  High  Bridge,  and  the  Bi 
Kills.  The  stream  up  there  at  Spuyten  Diiyvil  is  navigable  at 
present  time.  Down  at  the  other  end  it  is  navigable,  but  the  i 
obstruction  is  at  High  Bridge.  I  think  the  engineers  of  the 
Department  have  authority  to  order  the  removal  of  this  bridg 
the  piers  thereof.  The  removal  of  said  piers  is  absolutely  neces 
for  navigation.  The  bridge  was  built  original! v  between  the  \ 
IS42  and  1848.  for  the  passage  of  water.  Both  eiids  of  it  have  iv 
rect  connection  whatever  to-day  with  the  highways  for  vehicles. 
day  the  vicinity  of  High  Bridge  lias  a  few  Italian  residem-ets 
village  was  a  lively  place  some  30  years  ago,  hut  at  present  Im>i1 
village  and  bridge  are  things  of  the  past.  These  piers  lieiiii 
moved,  the  stream  could  be  dredged  to  a  proper  depth  and  widll 
the  use  of  navigation.  I  believe  that  is  the  first  thing  that  f>houl 
done.  It  was  said  by  a  representative  of  the  City  of  New  York 
the  hoard  of  estimate  and  apportionment  was  going  t"  wait  imti 
government  at  Albany  and  the  Government  at  Washington  had  ■ 
pleted  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  at  both  ends  before  renin 
the  piers  at  High  Bridge  I  should  judge  that  the  City  of  Xew  "! 
should  act  first,  and  that  the  Government  at  Washington  should  r 
the  removal  of  these  piers  at  High  Bridge,  which  would  make 
stream  navigable.  They  have  the  power  to  order  thi  remmi 
these  piers,  and  that  would  stop  all  this  uncertainty  that  has  Itee 
ferred  to  by  Commissioner  Hulbert.  and  it  would  put  an  end  t« 
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question  of  sentiment  that  might  be  brought  before  us  when  the  hear- 
ing is  had  upon  that  subject  at  New  York.    There  is  sentiment  there. 

Gentlemen,  these  piers  at  High  Bridge  should  be  removed  and 
then  the  Government  should  take  up  the  question  of  the  dredging  of 
the  Bronx  Kills.  That  same  should  be  attended  to  immediately.  The 
Government  has  absolute  power  there.  As  to  this  bend  at  Spuvten 
Duvvil,  that  can  be  taken  care  of  verv  easily.  I  will  sav  a  word  in 
connection  with  that.  The  proposition  of  the  Government,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  destroy  the  Johnson  Foundry  for  the  present. 
He  all  know,  and  especially  those  of  the  Army  know  very  well,  that 
the  Johnson  people  are  manufacturing  shells  for  the  Government, 
and  that  that  branch  of  the  Government  is  not  going  to  allow  the 
destruction  of  the  Johnson  Foundry  while  the  war  lasts. 

We  want  speedy  action  in  the  removal  of  the  piers  of  High  Bridge 
and  that  some  feasible  plan  be  provided  or  adopted  fhat  will  allow 
navigation  through  the  Kills — Bronx  Kills  or  Harlem  Kills,  as  it  is 
called,  according  as  you  live  on  one  side  or  the  other.  I  think  the 
proper  name  is  Bronx  Kills,  coming,  of  course,  from  Bronx  myself. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  frcm  that 
improvement.  However,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  think  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  order  the  removal  of  the  obstruction  at  High 
Bridge;  and  the  Government  should  act  immediately,  in  cooperation 
with  the  city  of  New  York ;  that  is,  the  city  of  New  York  should  be 
ordered  to  remove  the  obstruction,  and  then  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  sentiment  to  be  discussed  at  a  hearing  in  New  York  later  on. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  obstruction  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Haffen.  That  at  High  Bridge.  It  has  been  said  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  government  that  they  would  not  take  any  action 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  the  piers  of  High  Bridge  until  the 
governments  at  Albany  and  at  Washington  had  taken  action  at  both 
ends  of  the  stream  previously. 

Mr.  Httlbekt.  Mr.  Lewis  said  that  that  was  taken  bv  the  board  of 
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estimates  under  the  previous  administration.  That  administration 
went  out  of  office  on  the  31st  of  December. 

Mr.  Haffen.  That  is  what  I  had  reference  to. 

Mr.  Hn.BERT.  I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  the  present  administra- 
tion does  not  take  that  attitude. 

Mr., Haffen.  Yes.  These*  piers  should  be  removed,  and  then  the 
<*itv  government  of  New  York  will  know 

Mr.  Boohek  (interposing).  Is  the  city  government  asking  the 
Federal  Government  to  order  that  obstruction  removed? 

Mr.  HuiiBERT.  Let  me  answer  that.  I  do  not  assume  that  it  would 
he  the  duty  of  the  city  government  to  ask  the  Federal  Government  to 
order  the  city  government  to  do  something  that  the  city  government 
<onld  do  without  it.  I  have  started  the  machinery,  but  it  requires  the 
coordination  of  half  a  dozen  different  departments.  T  have  said  that 
if  the  War  Department  will  give  this  order,  that  will  expedite  the 
activity  of  the  several  "departments  involved. 

Mr.  Haffen.  If  you  had  hearings  on  this  subject  in  New  York,  you 
would  have  the^e  various  organizations  appearing  to  urge  the  senti- 
ment idea  regarding  High  Bridge  that  has  been  spoken  of  here — that 
it  is  a  historical  monument,  etc.  It  may  be  a  historic  monument,  but 
it  is  useless  otherwise. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Board  of  Engineers  hare  referred  this  re| 
back  to  the  district  officer  with  instructions  to  (fire  hearings? 

Mr.  Happen.  So  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  hearing  presumably  a  stenographer 
be  present  and  take  down  the  proceedings  and  transcribe  it.  so  1 
the  report  will  be  available  for  use  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or 
Board  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Happen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hit-hert.  I  will  next  introduce  Mr.  Olin  J.  Stephens,  wli 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  transportation  of  the  Bronx  Iloan 
Trade. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Steph 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  OLIN  J.  STEPHENS,  CHAIUMAN  OF  1 
COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  BRONX  BOARD 
TRADE. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  commit  hi 
think  the  mutter  has  been  gone  over  very  thoroughly.  I  have  a 
port  of  (he  hearing  of  January  13  before  this  committee,  at  which 
Congressman  Norton  was  one  of  the  speakers.  Have  any  of 
present  members  of  this  committee  been  to  New  York  to  look  < 
the  situation! 

The  Chairman".  Not  recent Iv, 

Mr.  Switzek.  We  were  there  in  August,  1916. 

Mr.  Stephens.  1  will  extend  an  invitation  to  this  coinmittei 
come  and  look  it  over  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  Chairman-.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  population  of  New  York  was  spoken  o: 
being  5.000,000.  It  is  now  about  8,000,000.  The  Bronx  is  now  - 
along  toward  800.0(10. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  removal  of  the  piers  at  11 
Bridge.  They  should  be  removed,  and  if  the  War  Department 
hasten  that,  so  much  (he  heller.  We  are  working  upon  a  proposii 
to  change  the  plans  at  the  Johnson  Iron  Works.  These  mat 
have  been  thoroughly  gone  over,  and  there  is  nothing  I  can 
that  would  not  be  a  duplication  of  what  has  already  been  said 
have  been  requested,  though,  to  sav  a  word  about  the  tide-w; 
isanals.     A  bill  has  been  introduced*  by  Mr.  Freeman 

The  Chahimax  (interposing).  Of  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes.  We  all  know  the  burden  that  is  now  on 
railroads,  and  the  need  of  waterway  cooperation  all  over  the  conn 
1  believe  the  railroads  bare  begun  to  realize  that  the  low-gn 
bulky  freight  must  be  curried  by  the  waterways,  and  that  ei 
effort  should  be  made  by  Congress  to  provide  for  such  improvenii 
as  will  make  the  waterways  available  for  navigation:  and  I  ask 
favorable  consideration  br  this  committee  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
I  have  not  the  details  of  it.  but.  generally  speaking,  I  am  in  fs 
of  all  waterway  improvements.  Thev  are  essential,  especially 
this  time.  The  terminals  are  verv  much  congested,  and  the  raiin 
me  congested,  and  there  should  he  some  relief  provided:  ind 
all  the  relief  that  can  be  provided,  should  be  provided. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  hare  to  say  on  the  subject.  I  have  a 
copies  of  ;\  pamphlet  here  entitled  "  Bronx  Waterways  as  Part  of 
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State  Barge  Canals."  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  and  held  at  Utica, 
X.  Y.,  October  4  and  5,  1917,  by  J.  W.  F.  Bennett,  consulting  engi- 
neer to  the  borough  president  of  the  Bronx.  I  will  leave  them  with 
the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Your  idea  is  that  the  appropriations,  instead  of 
being  made  smaller  during  the  war.  should  be  increased  because  of 
war  necessities  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Absolutely:  without  a  question. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  sentiment  of  the  commer- 
cial bodies  of  the  city  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Stephens.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Just  this  thought,  Mr.  Stephens:  The  chairman 
of  this  committee  has  received  a  number  of  letters  from  some  gen- 
tlemen in  Brooklyn  and  other  sections  of  New  York  regarding  the 
restoration  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  I  have  substan- 
tially replied  to  each  by  commending  their  interest  in  it  and  stating 
to  them  that  for  various  reasons  canals  had  been  disparaged  in  the 
public  mind  for  a  number  of  years;  that  some  of  them  had  been  de- 
stroyed bv  either  the  voluntary  or  indirect  action  of  the  railroads, 
and  the  public  as  a  whole  probably  were  not  at  this  time  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  or  reconstructing  these  canals,  and  that  it  was 
important  for  those  who  believe  in  them  to  institute  an  intelligent 
propaganda  in  order  to  overcome  that  handicap.  I  also  stated  to 
them  that  it  would  be  a  question  as  to  where  the  obligation  should 
lie  for  their  restoration,  whether  with  the  United  States  or  the  States, 
or  the  municipalities  or  through  cooperation.  I  make  that  state- 
ment in  order  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  at  least  the  individual 
views  of  the  chairman.  The  chairman  believes  in  the  extension  of 
waterways,  but  legislation  regarding  that,  as  with  all  other  matters, 
must  be  in  response  to  intelligent  public  sentiment. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Most  of  these  canals,  as  you  know,  have  been  owned 
by  the  railroads.  The  sentiment,  as  I  stated  before,  has  somewhat 
changed.  Take  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal,  for  instance.  The 
railroad  company,  foiv  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  decided  to 
discontinue  that  service,  believing.  I  presume,  that  they  could  make 
more  monev  by  moving  that  coal  bv  rail  instead  of  bv  water. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  franchise  was  granted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  along  the  banks. 

Mr.  Stephens.  Yes. 

Whether  it  should  be  by  local  associations  or  by  State  and  na- 
tional, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  at  this  time ;  but  I  feel  that  if  it  is 
possible  for  the  Government  to  take  that  up,  it  is  best  for  them  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  your  idea  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  I  feel  and  have  felt  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  this  committee  the  last  three  or  four  years 
that  we  have  practically  appropriated  everything  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  engineers,  and  that  has  been  the  general  feeling.  I 
think,  of  the  members  of  the  present  committee.  We  have  a  powerful 
agency  in  the  City  of  New  "\  ork  that  has  heralded  all  over  the  coun- 
try the  information  as  they  have  interpreted  it — and  I  refer  to  the 
press  of  New  York — that  of  necessity  everything  we  appropriated 
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outside  of  New  York  was  "  pork."'  I  suppose  they  do  that  for  the 
purpose  of  discrediting  the  Rivers  mid  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Stephens.  If  the  influence  in  favor  of  waterways  was  as  strong 
as  some  other  influences  which  bear  upon  our  press  in  Xew  York 
the  word  "  pork  "  would  be  eliminated  altogether.  We  have  I  ried  to 
do  it,  but  unfortunately  most  of  us  are  not  as  large  advertisers  n> 
others. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  press  of  New  York  is  not  alto- 
gether representative  of  the  views  of  New  Yorkers? 

Mr.  Stephens.  It  is.  I  do  not  think  the  press  as  a  whole  feel  thai 
way  as  much  now  as  they  have  formerly.  I  think  the  influence  of  the 
commercial  organizations  is  increasing  with  the  papers,  and  the  in- 
fluence is  to  avoid  these  remarks'. 

Mr.  Demfsey.  I  saw  in  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  Em- 
pire State  issued  a  week  ago  yesterday  that  we  had  added  $8,000,01)0 
to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  heyond  the  amount  that  was  origi- 
nally contemplated,  with  some  reference  to  *'  pork."  which  should 
be  cut  out  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

Mr.  HrLBEirr.  Mr.  Hoover  might  help  us  out  by  ordering  a  "pork- 
less  "  day. 

I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Edward  J.  Dolge.  who  represents  the 
Harlem  River  Towing  Line. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  bear  from  Mr.  Drip. 

Mr.  Hi'Ijiert.  He  will  be  able  to  give  some  information  concerninjr 
the  necessity  for  appropriating  for  an  ice  breaker. 

The  Chatbmam.  All  right. 

STATEMENT   OF   MR.    EDWARD  J.   DOLOE,   REPRESENTING   THE 
HARLEM  RIVER  TOWING  LINE.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Douse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  re- 
ceived notice  of  this  public  hearing  only  yesterday  morning,  and  I 
am  not  prepared  to  make  n  long  speech,  expecting  to  be  shown  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers  as  to  the  proposed 
improvements,  but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  first  three  points  of  the  improvement  in  the  Harlem  River. 

In  regard  to  High  Bridge,  they  do  not  need  that  bridge.  Tt  is  my 
opinion  thRt  the  removal  of  one  or  two  piers  of  High  Bridge  should 
be  ordered. 

Then  there  is  the  project  at  Bronx  Kills,  which  should  have  tlw 
consideration  of  this  committee,  as  should  also  the  l>end  at  the  John- 
son Iron  Works,  but  the  first  should  have  the  thorough  considera- 
tion of  the  towing  interests  of  New  York  Harbor  and  n  hearing 
should  be  had  with  the  United  States  Engineers  in  New  York  City, 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  tow-boat  business  for  a  good  many 
years,  engaged  in  the  operation  of  towboats  through  the  points  1 
have  spoken  of,  and  from  my  experience  I  am  in  favor  of  widening 
and  deepening  the  channel  in  the  Harlem  River,  and  this  work 
should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible  as  to  the  Bronx  Kills  widen- 
ing as  proposed.  We  will  then  have  to  depend  actually  upon  the 
tide.  We  have  to  watch  the  tide,  and  if  it  is  ebb  tide  we  will  be 
tied  up,  and  we  will  often  lose  six  hours  there.     There  is  a  -enti- 
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merit  in  New  York  in  regard  to  this  improvement,  and  we  will  do 
the  best  to  have  the  shipping  interests  represented  at  the  public 
hearing  that  is,  I  understand,  to  be  given  in  New  York  on  the 
subject. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  ice  breaker. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  referred  to  the  removal  of  one  or  two  piers 
<'f  High  Bridge.    Why  not  remove  the  whole  bridge? 

Mr.  Dolc.k.  That  could  be  done.  It  is  the  worst  obstruction  in  the 
Harlem  River.     Everybody  is  scared  of  it. 

Mr.  Switzkr.  Does  the  tide  run  through  the  Harlem  River? 

Mr.  1)ol<;k.  It  comes  from  North  River,  backs  through  Spuyten 
Duyvil  and  goes  down  to  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Street  and 
meets  the  East  River  tide,  and  goes  through  the  Kills  and  meets 
again  with  the  Sound  tide,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Hilbkrt.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  said  that  the  Harlem 
Kiver  runs  in  both  directions. 

Mr.  Doloe.  Yes.  These  obstructions,  and  the  lack  of  these  im- 
provements, cause  us  great  hardships,  and  this  bill  would  eliminate 
them.  The  Towboat  Exchange,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  indorses 
this. 

Mr.  (tallaoiier.  Straightening  out  the  bend  there  at  the  Johnson 
Iron  Works,  wouldn't  that  help  relieve  the  situatipn  as  far  as  the  tide 
is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Dolor.  There  is  one  little  space  there  where  the  tide  can  g\> 
in  besides  the  two  draws  in  the  drawbridge  itself,  which  should  be 
widened  and  deepened.  It  is  very  hard  there  now  to  go  in  at  high 
tide. 

Mr.  (tallaohek.  That  drawbridge  is  a  great  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion, isn't  it  I 

Mr.  Dolce.  Yes:  as  to  the  ice  breaker,  the  committee  should  con- 
sider the  proposition  thoroughly  and  approve  same.  We  have  had 
our  tugs  held  up  in  Harlem  River  for  days.  During  this  present 
hard  spell  we  were  not  able  to  navigate  and  could  not  move  any  coal 
boats  owing  to  the  ice.  I  also  heartily  approve  of  having  those  piers 
at  Highbridge  removed. 

Mr.  HrLBEirr.  I  will  now  call  Mr.  Reichert.  of  the  Reichert  Towing 
Line. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  J.  G.  REICHEBT,  BEPRESENTING  THE 
EEICHEBT  TOWING  LINE  AND  THE  NEW  YORK  TOWBOAT  EX- 
CHANGE, NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Reichert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  much 
to  what  has  already  been  said  here  already. 

I  have  had  17  years'  experience  in  and  about  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  High  Bridge  is  a  very  bad  obstruction.  I  have  had  six  tow- 
boats  damaged  very  badly  in  going  through  there. 

As  Mr.  Dolge  was  saying  about  the  turn  at  Johnson  foundry,  that 
should  be  removed,  and  that  bridge  at  Spuyten  Duyvil.  When  you 
go  in  there,  you  must  go  in  and  let  the  tow  fall  up  against  the  bridge, 
and  unless  you  use  a  good  deal  of  skill  you  will  do  a  whole  lot  of 
damage  to  the  boats*  As  far  as  the  Bronx  Kills  is  concerned,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  public  hearing  in  Xew  York. 
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As  to  the  East  Hiver,  I  would  like  to  sav  that  within  the  last 
month  a  steamer  called  Dimock  was  sunk  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
East  River.  She  is  not  the  only  ship  sunk  there.  A  large  steamer 
from  the  Great  Lakes  was  sunk  above  the  Sunken  Meadows,  where 
she  struck.  There  are  rocks  and  shoals  in  the  East  Rh  er  tlial  slmuM 
he  removed  to  let  the  ships  go  through,  going  up  and  down  tlieiv. 
They  are  dangerous.  The  Government  lias  taken  most  of  our  piod 
pilots  away  from  lis,  and  we  have  to  depend  on  new  men  for  pilots. 
\Ve  are  training  boys  nineteen  years  old,  and  putting  them  into  tlie 
service  on  these  boats  to  navigate  through  these  dangerous  place*. 
under  bad  conditions.  They  have  schools  turning  out  pilots  and 
engineers  in  three  or  four  months.  It  can  not  be  done.  Von  can 
not  make  a  practical  man  in  that  time.  It  takes  experience.  I  am 
in  the  towboat  business  now.  having  seven  tugs.  Two  of  them  have 
been  frozen  in  since  around  the  27th  of  December,  and  they  are  there 
yet. 

Mr.  Demfmky.  What  would  that  mean  a  dav  if  thev  were  in  opera- 
tion ? 

Mr.  R ei chert.  Two  hundred  dollars  a  day. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  know  of  any  places  where  the  United 
States  provides  an  ice  breaker  to  keep  navigation  open  '. 

Mr.  Rkichert.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hilbert.  The  United  States  Government  made  an  appropri- 
ation— for  which  information  I  am  indebted  to  Judge  MacLean— 
in  1852  for  an  ice  breaker  for  Staten  Island. 

Mr.  Gai.lauhkk.  It  never  provided  it. 

Mr.  IIixbeht.  Oh,  I  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  That  was  when  Vanderbilt  was  in  business  around 
there. 

Mr.  Rekhert.  There  was  one  ferryboat  chartered  by  the  United 
States  Army  frozen  in  there  Friday  a  week  ago.  I  sent  two  tug?  t« 
the  Cartaret  Ferry  to  assist.  They  went  down  then.1  and  got  this 
ferry  out.  Two  ferryboats  were  broken  down  at  Governors  Island, 
so  we  had  to  go  down  there.  After  24  hours'  struggling  with  her. 
they  got  the  ferry  up  at  4  p.  in.,  and  at  5  o'clock  she  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  East  River.  I  have  three  boats  with  broken  propeller-. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  d-l  per  cent  of  all  the  towboats  in  New  York  City 
are  crippled,  and  those  that  are  running  have  pieces  out  of  their  pro- 
pellers. I  would  say  that  it")  per  cent  of  them  are  in  a  crippled  condi- 
tion, caused  hy  the  ice. 

If  the  Government  should  build  an  ice  breaker  I  would  suggest 
that  they  consult  men  who  know  what  the  requirements  are,  so  that 
the  boat  would  be  available  for  the  purpose. - 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  think  an  ice  breaker  was  provided  by  the  navi- 
gation interests  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Why  can't  that  be  done  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Rekhert.  Well,  the  navigation  interests  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
as  I  understand  it.  are  all  one  concern.  There  is  no  competition.  It 
would  lie  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  get  them  together  in  New  York  on 
such  a  proposition,  for  we  have  there  something  like  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-odd  tugboats.  It  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  get  them  tn 
contribute.    You  would  have  a  bard  time  {jetting  it. 

Mr.  Hi'lheht.  This  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government 
as  well  as  for  the  private  interests. 
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Mr.  Reichert.  Certainly  it  would  benefit  the  Government.  In  the 
(ireat  Lakes  you  have  to  transfer  your  freight  to  get  it  to  the  sea- 
board. Hefre  we  are  loading  it  at  the  seaboard.  We  are  handling 
coal  for  the  ships  and  every  kind  of  commodity  that  goes  to  France 
and  the  allies  on  the  other  side,  and  to  our  own  armies  over  there. 
By  having  the  tugboats  tied  up  you  are  losing  time  in  getting  that 
freight  handled.  The  tugboat  is  a  very  necessary  article  in  keeping 
the  freight  moving.  It  is  doubly  important  just  now.  A  remedy 
should  be  sought  for  this  condition,  and  a  factor  in  it  is  the  provision 
for  an  ice  breaker,  because  that  will  aid  in  keeping  the  towboats 
available  for  moving  the  freight  in  seasons  like  this. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  what  an  ice  breaker  would 
cost? 

Mr.  Reichart.  Just  now ;  no.  If  we  ever  get  down  to  hard  pan 
or  down  to  a  normal  basis,  you  could  probably  build  one  for  $100,000. 
Now  you  could  not  build  one  for  $250,000. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  method  followed  now  to  try  to  combat  the 
ice  in  New  York  Harbor? 

Mr.  Reichart.  We  take  out  tugboats  and  run  into  it  and  break 
it  up,  but  mostly  the  tug  is  broken  up. 

Mr.  Lee.  The  companies  working  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Gallinger.  How  about  fire  boats? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  would  not  dare  to  take  a  chance  with  a  fire 
boat  It  might  be  put  out  of  commission  and  could  not  be  used  to 
take  care  of  a  fire  along  the  docks  if  it  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GAiaLiNGER.  They  do  use  them  on  the  lakes. 

Mr.  Reichart.  They  are  built  for  that.  The  difference  in  the  lakes 
and  New  York  Harbor  is  this:  They  expect  it,  while  we  do  not  ex- 
pect it  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  In  the  last  seven  years,  in  fact 
since  1907,  we  have  not  had  any  ice,  nothing  compared  with  this,  and 
what  we  did  have  was  probably  for  two  or  three  weeks  only.  We  are 
bound  to  get  some  ice  every  year,  but  it  don't  amount  to  anything 
usually.  To  meet  that  emergency  we  ought  to  have  an  ice  breaker. 
In  the  summer  time  it  can  be  used  for  picking  up  driftwood  which 
breaks  propeller  wheels  and  shafts.  The  damage  that  is  done  in  that 
way  would  more  than  pay  for  two  ice  breakers. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  will  now  present  Capt.  William  J.  Murray,  and 
then  I  have  only  one  other  speaker  after  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  WILLIAM  J.  MTJKEAY. 

Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  ground  with  re- 
gard to  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem  River  has  been  very  well 
covered,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  all  of  the  recommendations. 
I  want  to  speak  particularly  about  deepening  of  the  Bronx  Kills  and 
the  ice-breaking  steamer  for  the  port  of  New  York. 

With  regard  to  the  Bronx  Kills  I  might  say  from  practical  ex- 
perience as  a  licensed  pilot  that  at  the  present  time  in  order  to  get 
from  the  proposed  terminal  to  a  point  directly  opposite  into  the 
East  River  it  takes  a  tow  from  one  hour  to  three  hours,  whereas, 
if  this  waterway  were  opened  they  could  go  in  from  10  to  25  minutes. 
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With  regard  to  the  tide  that  the  gentleman  on  my  left  speaks 
about,  and  the  hindrance  to  navigation  in  the  Harlem  River,  I 
differ  for  this  reason,  that  in  pointing  out  a  six-hour  delay  in  the 
Harlem  River  you  might  as  well  point  out  a  six-hour  delay  in  the 
East  River.  No  one  attempts  to  take  a  tow  in  the  East  River  against 
the  tide,  which  varies  from  4  to  7  miles  an  hour,  depending  upon 
conditions.  Therefore,  I  say  if  the  Bronx  Kills  were  opened  and  the 
northwest  end  of  Randalls  Island  cut  off  so  as  to  bring  that  tide 
around,  it  would  be  easier  to  get  into  East  River.  I  think  the  refer- 
ence to  these  delays  is  for  this  reason,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
boats  operating  in  the  little  creeks  and  rivers  are  small  boats  with 
little  power.  The  conditions  adjacent  to  New  York  are  so  bad 
that  the  day  is  coming,  and  that  within  a  short  time,  when  we  will 
have  boats  of  twice  the  power  of  our  present  boats  in  order  to 
carry  freight  through  this  proposed  improvement  into  the  improve- 
ments that  arc  bound  to  come.  The  improvements  in  the  Harlem 
River  at  High  Bridge  and  at  Johnson's  Foundry,  are  necessary  ar- 
ticles. 

At  the  present  time  if  there  is  the  slightest  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  pilot,  even  with  a  light  boat,  it  will  strike  one  of  these 
sharp  corners,  and  it  might  as  well  run  into  a  mountain.  The  im- 
provement at  Johnson  foundry  could  not  be  done  at  this  time.  I 
believe,  but  this  should  not  hold  up  the  improvement  to  Bronx  Kills. 
T  understand  it,  that  is  one  of  the  improvements  recommended  in 
the  Army  engineer's  report,  that  unless  the  city  does  this  work  that 
they  will  improve  Bronx  Kills. 

With  regard  to  the  ice  breaker,  the  port  of  New  York  was  frozen 
over  this  year,  I  suppose,  as  bad  as  it  ever  was  before,  and  there  is  no 
telling  what  will  be  necessary  in  the  future.  Our  principal  coal  ports 
are  in  Port  Reading.  Elizabeth,  and  Perth  Am  boy,  coming  through 
Stnten  Island  Sound.  That  is  a  narrow  channel  and  freezes  over 
very  quickly.  In  order  to  move  that  coal  the  companies  have  been 
paying  $300  and  $000  per  day  for  towboats.  unsuccessfully,  and 
the  city  of  New  York  is  destitute  for  the  want  of  coal.  Poor  people 
stand  in  line  for  miles  with  bags  on  their  backs— women  and  chil- 
dren— waiting  for  coal.  Their  houses  would  not  be  without  coal  if 
the  city  of  New  York  had  an  ice  breaker.  The  island  containing 
the  United  States  hospital  is  frozen  in,  and  the  only  way  they  can 
get  to  them  is  to  try  to  break  through  with  tugboats  and  to  walk 
the  rest  of  the  way.  Ellis  Island,  Blackwells  Island,  Wards  Island, 
with  its  asylum  for  the  insane.  North  Brother  Island  for  contagious 
diseases,  and  Heart  Island  for  prisoners  and  the  burial  of  the  city 
dead,  are  entirely  cut  off.  with  no  means  of  transportation,  on  ac- 
count of  this  ice.  Last  Saturday  night  the  steamer  provided  by  the 
city  of  New  York  to  carry  the  dead  to  Heart  Island  had  on  it  400 
bodies,  an  accumulation  of  some  three  weeks,  which  could  not  get 
through  before  on  account  of  the  ice.  Just  think  of  the  disease  that 
is  spread  by  such  conditions.  That  boat  went  to  Heart  Island  and 
got  stuck  in  the  ice,  and  T.  myself,  got  a  boat  and  went  up  there  and 
cut  her  out.  working  until  Sunday  morning  at  C  o'clock  to  get  her  out 
of  there. 
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Those  are  the  conditions  that  make  the  need  of  an  ice  breaker 
at  the  port  of  New  York  absolutely  imperative.  At  the  present 
time  from  Old  Ferry  Point ;  which  is  a  few  miles  east  of  Hell  Gate 
and  near  the  head  of  the  Sound,  to  a  point  near  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  it  is  frozen  over ;  where  it  is  not  solid  ice,  it  is  slush  and  soft 
ice  packed  together,  and  the  biggest  sound  steamers  have  difficulty 
in  getting  through. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  more  of  your  time.  I  hope  you  will  work 
out  a  system  by  which  you  will  clear  up  the  situation  in  the  Bronx 
Kills  and  also  the  proposition  of  an  ice  breaker,  within  a  few  months. 
That  is  a  Government  proposition.  It  can  be  built  right  away.  In 
answer  to  the  gentleman  that  suggests  that  it  bo  done  by  private 
interests,  I  would  say  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  lighthouses  and 
buoys.  It  is  a  navigation  project  and  should  be  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  same  rule  applies  to  an  ice  breaker  as  to  a  lighthouse 
and  I  hope  that  .this  committee — I  am  not  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings and  do  -not  know  how  you  will  do  it — but  I  hope  that  this 
committee  will  give  us  this  improvement. 

Mr.  Httlbert.  We  have  heard  from  representatives  of  the  com- 
mercial organizations  on  the  east  side  of  the  Harlem  River  and  I 
desire  to  introduce  Mr.  Oscar  C.  Thees,  of  #the  Harlem  Board  of 
Commerce  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OSCAR  D.  THEES,  OF  THE  HARLEM  BOARD 

OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Theks.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  simply  empha- 
size and  back  up  Mr.  Murray's  remarks  about  the  necessity  for  open- 
ing up  the  Bronx  Kills  or  Little  Hell  Gate.     Either  would  answer 
the  same  purpose.    One  or  the  other  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the 
smaller  shipping  out  of  the  way  and  the  big  shipping  that  goes 
through  Hell  Gate  and  which  is  hampered  there  by  the  currents  and 
eddies  of  the  tides  going  through  Hell  Gate.    These  tides  make  the 
water  there  very  dangerous,  and  by  making  a  pass  through  Bronx 
Kills  or  Little  Hell  Grate  you  would  get  the  smaller  shipping  out  of 
the  way  of  the  big  shipping.    As  far  as  the  danger  or  its  forming 
dangerous  currents  there  is  concerned,  I  think  they  would  be  offset  by 
the  minimizing  of  the  dangerous  currents  in  Hell  Gate.    Gen.  Black, 
who  has  made  a  survey  there,  says  that  the  currents  in  Hell  Gate 
will  be  cut  down  2  miles  an  hour  by  opening  up  Little  Hell  Gate  and 
Bronx  Kills.    The  reason  the  waters  come  in  so  strongly  is  because 
of  the  basin  that  has  to  be  filled  between  high  and  low  water.    That 
is  the  only  water  that  goes  in  through  at  Throg's  Neck  and  Hell 
Gate,  and  every  extra  opening  that  is  made  for  that  water  going  in 
and  out  of  this  basin  slows  up  the  current  in  Hell  Gate  just  that 
much.    There  is  very  little  influence  on  that  part  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  every  extra  opening  that  you  make  to  let  the  water  into 
the  East  River  without  having  to  go  through  Hell  Gate  will  help  the 
water  in  Hell  Gate  and  I  do  not  believe  the  tides  would  be  dangerous 
that  would  be  found  in  East  River.    It  is  like  water  going  out  of  a 
hose.     It  gets  more  force  when  you  put  on  the  nozzle.    I  would  be 
safe  in  saying  that  the  tide  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  High 
Bridge  is  at  least  6  or  8  inches  high  on  the  tide  side.     You  take  those 
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piers  out  and  that  water  would  be  practically  level.  The  channel 
is  so  obstructed  by  these  piers  that  the  water  rushes  through  there. 
If  the  channel  was  open,  the  whole  body  of  water  would  be  moved 
through  very  quietly. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  that  was  brought  out 
here  and  to  emphasize  it  a  little  bit  to  your  attention :  That  New  York 
has  spent  $150,000,000  for  what  is  practically  a  national  waterway. 
The  New  York  Barge  Canal  is  more  a  national  waterway  than  it  is 
a  New  York  institution,  and  when  it  comes  time  to  appropriate 
money  for  New  York  improvements,  I  wish  you  would  bear  that  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  We  are  going  to  try  to  conclude  now  and  I  want  to 
introduce  Mr.  John  A.  Wilbur,  former  secretary  of  the  Harlem 
Board  of  Commerce. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  JOHN  A.  WILBUR,  F0BMER  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  HARLEM  BOARD  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Wilbur.  I  can  not  add  much  to  what  has  alreadv  been  said. 
The  correspondence  relating  to  the  matter  I  submitted  from  the 
Harlem  Board  of  Commerce  to  Maj.  Adams,  in  November  and  De- 
cember, 1917,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record.  However,  there  is  one 
thought  that  comes  to  me  that  I  have  not  heard  spoken  of  this  after- 
noon, and  that  is  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  war  measure.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  the  Kills  were  opened  so  there  would  be  proper 
navigation  through  the  Harlem  River  into  the  Hudson  River,  it 
might  be  a  very  important  war  measure  in  case  something  should 
happen  to  some  of  the  many  bridges  across  the  East  River  that  would 
stop  navigation.  Between  the  Battery  and  Hell  Gate  if  any  of  these 
bridges  were  destroyed  so  navigation  would  be  stopped,  some  of  the 
smaller  war  craft  and  much  commercial  shipping  could  pass  through 
the  Kills  and  Harlem  River  into  the  Hudson  River  and  down  the 
bay.  That  seems  like  an  important  precautionary  measure  and  it  is 
the  only  thought  that  I  wanted  to  emphasize,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Representative  Dale,  of  New  York,  would  like  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  first  want  to  submit  to  the  committee  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Admiral  Usher,  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed. 

(The  letter  is  as  follows:) 

United  States  Navy  Yard, 
New  York,  AT.  V.,  January  22.  J9JS. 

My  Dear  Commissioner  Humbert:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday 
with  much  pleasure,  informing  me  of  your  effort  in  behalf  of  an  ice-breaking 
vessel  for  New  York  Harbor. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a  necessity  which  should  no  longer  be  unprovided.  I 
have  to  suggest  that  the  necessities  of  the  harbor  require  competent  ice- 
breaking  vessels  during  time  of  need,  and  this  present  severe  .winter  has 
brought  it  more  than  ever  into  evidence. 

On  my  own  part,  I  recommend  two  competent  ice  breakers  built  on  the  latest 
plans,  and  suggest  that  they  be  fitted  also  as  Are  boats,  in  this  way  giving  addi- 
tional security  at  all  times  to  the  harbor,  and  during  icy  periods  making  sure 
that  the  ice  breaking  can  be  continuous.  My  reason  for  recommending  two 
ice  breakers  rather  than  one  is  that  having  broken  a  channel,  it  is  necessary 
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to  keep  it  open,  and  to  this  end  two  boats  are  necessary.  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  this  is  the  correct  practice  elsewhere  in  localities  where  ice  breakers 
are  constantly  in  use. 

Not  only  the  main  parts  of  the  harbor,  but  also  the  Kills  and  adjacent  bays — 
Newark  Bay,  Karl  tan  Bay,  Princess  Bay,  Pel  bam  Bay,  Westchester  Bay — all 
of  which  are  nowr  busy  waters,  bearing  a  great  and  constantly  increasing  traffic, 
require  the  services  of  ice  breakers  this  year,  and,  doubtless,  will  in  other  years. 
I  would  also  suggest  that  the  subject  of  light  draft  l>e  considered  in  one  of 
these  ice  breakers,  so  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bays  in 
question.  I  suggest,  also,  that  these  boats  have  ample  ixnver  for  breaking  any 
ice  which  even  the  most  severe  season  can  produce. 

Wishing  you  immediate  success  In  your  recommendations  for  coinj>etent  ice- 
breaking  vessels, 

Faithfully,  yours, 

N.  R.  Usher, 
Rear  Admiral,  V.  tf.  Narjt, 
Commandant  Navy  Yard  and  tit  a  Hon. 
Hon.  Murray  Hulbebt, 

Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries, 

Pier  A,  North  Hirer,  Neic  York  City. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  This  evidence  "an  not  be  transcribed  for 
the  gentleman  to  correct  to-day  but  if  you  want  to  extend  or  revise 
your  remarks  and  will  make  arrangements  with  the  clerk,  the  whole 
testimony  can  be  sent  to  you  in  New  York  and  you  can  invite  the 
gentlemen  to  fix  it  up  in  any  way  that  you  want  and  make  any 
changes  or  extensions. 

Mr.  Hulbebt.  I  next  want  to  call  upon  Representative  Dale. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HABBY  H.  DALE,  BEPBESENTATIVE  IN  CON- 

GBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK. 

Mr.  Dale.  I  am  going  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  interest  in  this 
matter  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  one  of  the  large  boroughs  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  I  consider  it  my  duty,  owing  to  the  agitation  that  has 
been  going  on  over  there  for  the  last  six  months,  to  briefly  present 
it  to  this  committee.    I  realize  that  you  have  verv  attentively  been 
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listening  here  this  morning  and  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  and 
consequently  I  probably  won't  be  able  to  say  all  I  wanted  to. 

The  merchants'  associations  and  the  manufacturers'  associations, 
in  fact,  all  of  the  civic  bodies  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  have  taken 
a  great  interest  in  this  proposition.  A  great  part  of  that  borough 
has  its  frontage  on  the  East  River,  and  I  will  refer  only  to  the  dis- 
trict that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  So  far  as  the  water  frontage 
is  concerned,  that  runs  almost  from  the  AVallabout  Basin,  which 
is  almost  immediately  connected  with  the  navy  yard,  up  to  almost 
a  line  parallel  with  the  Hell  Gate  channel.  On  that  frontage  are  the 
largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  world.  I  say  that  without 
any  hesitancy.  All  of  the  large  refineries  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  are  there,  and  all  the  large  cordage  works  are  there, 
the  large  refineries  owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  are  there,  and  you 
can  appreciate  from  all  the  things  that  are  there  the  large  piers  that 
are  necessary  for  the  docking  of  the  large  boats  which  bring  in  and 
take  out  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  plant-  that  I 
have  referred  to. 
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Now,  back  of  that,  of  course,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a 
great  population.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  thnt  there  must  be 
anyway  400,000  people  there,  a  great  many  of  whom  are  employed 
right  in  the  plants  that  I  have  referred  to.  Now  here  is  what  I  am 
driving  at,  and  the  remarks  made  by  Commissioner  Hulbert  nre  very 
interesting  as  affecting  this  particular  proposition,  and  that  is  "  if 
when  and  where,"  as  ne  stated,  regarding  the  lump  appropriation. 
it  is  contemplated  now  and  as  has  been  taken  up  by  the  associations 
that  I  have  mentioned  that  the  Government  is  going  to  take  over 
these  large  piers.  It  may  be  necessary  th:it  in  the  very  near  future 
they  will  take  them  over  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  and  bringing 
in  whatever  is  necessary  to  properly  prosecute  this  work.  Now  that 
is  important,  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  That  being  so,  that  espe- 
cially must  be  done.  If  it  is  necessary  to  properlv  prosecute  the  war. 
you  have  got  to  take  possession  of  the  many  large  piers  on  that 
part  of  the  East  River  which  many  of  you  ere  familiar  with.  When 
that  occurs — it  is  going  to  occur — what  is  going  to  become  of  all  of 
the  large  manufacturing  plants  on  the  river  front.  They  have  been 
establishing  alternately  large  piers  for  the  bringing  in  and  the  taking 
out  of  that  which  they  have  been  manufacturing,  and  when  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  the  piers  it  will  be  nocessary  for  us  over  there 
in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  fronting  on  the  East  River,  where  no 
more  thickly  congested  part  of  any  community  exists — what  is  going 
to  become  of  the  manufacturing  plants,  whicn  are  at  least  indirectly 
necessary  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  war?  The  answer  to  that 
is  this,  as  has  been  so  ably  presented  by  Commissioner  Hulbert,  and 
where  this  lump-sum  appropriation,  as  I  believe  it  was  characterized 
by  the  Commissioner^  would  come  in  for  the  preservation  and  pro- 
tection of  this  great  industry  that  will  be  crippled  seriously  if  this 
committee  does  not  seriously  consider  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Httlbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  conclude  this  hearing  I 
am  going  to  call  upon  the  senior  member  of  the  New  York  City  dele- 
gation, Hon.  Daniel  J.  Riordan. 

Mr.  (lALLACiiEii.  I  think  that  any  of  the  New  York  delegation 
that  wants  to  extend  their  remarks  in  this  hearing  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hulbeht.  Those  who  have  attended  the  meeting  I  presume 
have  noted  their  appearance,  and  I  think  if  the  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee would  inform  them  of  that  action  they  would  all  be  glad  to  file 
statements. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  any  member  of  the  New  York 
delegation  of  the  city  or  State  will  have  the  privilege  of  submitting 
any  remarks  to  be  incorporated  in  the  record  of  the  bearings. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DANIEL  J.  BI0BDAN. 

Mr.  Riommn.  All  the  previous  speakers  stated  that  they  would 
take  up  only  one  minute  and  took  five.  I  am  going  to  take  about 
two  and  stick  to  it. 

There  is  hardly  a  thing  that  can  be  said  about  these  various 
projects  that  has  not  been  very  thoroughly  covered,  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  two  points.  In  accompanying  Commissioner  Hulbert 
yesterday  to  the  Navy  Department,  Capt.  McKean.  than  whom  there 
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is  no  more  able  man  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  no  better  informed 
man,  made  a  very  significant  statement,  lie  said  that  we  should 
secure  the  improvement  of  East  River,  and  when  we  do  get  the 
improvements  of  East  River,  it  will  be  possible  to  rendezvous  the 
whole  naval  fleet  in  sheltered  waters  in  Long  Island  Sound.  There 
is  not  any  question  as  to  the  truth  of  that  statement.  Anybody  who 
has  given  a  moment's  consideration  to  the  naval  needs  of  the  country 
knows  how  important  that  would  be. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  the  coal  conditions  in  New  York.  I 
represent  the  lower  part  of  New  York,  Staten  Island,  and  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  finding  fault  with  the  delay  of  the  Engineer 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army.  In  the  act  approved 
August  8,  of  last  year,  there  was  a  provision  made  to  expend  $50,000 
on  the  channel  between  Staten  Island  and  Hoffman  and  Swinburne 
Islands.  The  bids  were  opened  only  day  before  yesterday.  Now 
what  has  happened. 

All  the  coal  for  eastern  New  York;  in  fact,  all  the  coal  for  all 
of  the  eastern  ports  has  to  come  through  Kill  Van  Kull.  This  has 
been  congested  with  ice  and  everything  has  been  frozen  up  in  there. 
We  have  plenty  of  coal  for  our  immediate  uses  at  the  tidewater  there. 
I  saw  in  the  paper  day  before  yesterday  that  there  were  some  400.000 
tons  waiting  there  to  be  transported,  retarded  by  weather  conditions,, 
retarded  bv  the  ice,  because  we  have  onlv  one  outlet.  If  this  im- 
provement  had  been  begun  and  completed  we  could  have  gone  out 
the  other  way  and  unquestionably  got  very  much  more  speedy  relief. 
Xow  those  are  the  only  two  points  I  wanted  to  cover,  the  necessity 
of  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  East  River  purely  from  the 
war  measure  viewpoint  and  the  expedition  of  the  improvements  for 
which  the  money  is  recommended  by  this  committee  and  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  our  rivers  and  harbors. 

New  York,  as  Commissioner  Hulbert  says,  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  100,000  people  a  year.  Commerce  has  grown  up  with  even  greater 
strides,  and  we  should  get  these  improvements.  New  York  State  and 
New  York  City  has  proven  on  every  occasion  its  patriotism.  In  its 
first  subscription  to  the  Liberty  loan  the  amount  was  greatly  over- 
subscribed, the  allotment  to  the  second  Liberty  loan  was  greatly 
oversubscribed,  the  Red  Cross  fund,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  K.  of  C.  fund, 
and  only  the  other  day  the  United  Jewish  Charities  almost  trebled 
their  allotment.  Every  time  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  called  upon  to  perform  a  patriotic  duty  they  will  respond. 
If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  if  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  will  give  us  any  sort  of  adequate  relief,  they  can  be  as- 
sured the  city  of  New  York  will  more  than  meet  them  halfway, 
carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent  any  relief  that  is  given. 

That  proves  that  I  have  kept  my  word  and  talked  only  two 
minutes. 

Mr.  Htxbekt.  The  meeting  for  the  four  matters  that  I  brought 
up  is  completed.  I  wrote  the  chairman  that  there  is  a  matter  relat- 
ing to  a  survey  that  I  would  like  to  bring  up.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  bring  it  up  before  the  committee  or  take  it  up  with 
the  survey  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  it  now. 
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Mr.  Hulbeft.  For  some  time  there  has  been  an  agitation  for  a 
bulkhead  on  what  is  known  as  Bay  Ridge  and  Bed  Hook  Shoal,  in 
the  center  of  the  bay,  over  which  there  obtains  about  14  or  15  feet 
of  water.  This  separates  the  extension  of  the  Ambrose  Channel  from 
the  Bay  Ridge  and  Bed  Hook  Channel  which  connects  with  Butter- 
milk Cnannel  and  goes  up  to  the  navy  yard.  We  need  pier  sites  in 
New  York  City.  Tne  people  who  own  the  land  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Bush  Docks,  and  that  belongs  to  the  Government  now  or 
probably  will  as  soon  as  the  deal  is  consummated,  complain  that 
under  certain  water  conditions  it  is  very  difficult  to  berth  vessels  on 
the  Brooklyn  shore  and  for  that  reason  they  have  urged  the  necessity 
of  this  breakwater.  My  suggestion  is  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
will  construct  a  bulkhead  breakwater  on  the  outer  side  of  this  shal- 
low reef  that  is  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  main  channel  coming 
into  New  York  Harbor,  which  is  about  2,000  feet  wide  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  for  a  channel  off  the  Bnsh  Docks,  2,000  feet 
wide,  so  that  channel  will  have  the  same  width  as  the  main  channel 
which  is  used  in  coming  into  New  York  Harbor  now,  then  the  city 
of  New  York  will  undertake  the  construction  of  a  fill  from  which 
there  may  be  projected  21  piers  and  upon  which  fill  there  may  be 
constructed  27  warehouses,  access  to  which  will  be  given  by  float 
barges  for  railroads,  which  will  ennble  us  to  provide  a  very  sub- 
stantial relief  for  the  congested  commerce  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

I  have  had  the  chief  engineer  in  my  department  sketch  this  oat 
There  may  be  a  good  ninny  criticisms  that  can  be  offered,  one  of 
which  I  will  make  myself — that  for  the  number  of  warehouses  that 
be  indicates  there  isn't  enough  railroad  trackage.  But  that  is  a 
detail.  My  object  was  fo  bring  it  up  and  submit  it  to  you  gentlemen 
here  and  ask  consideration  by  you  of  the  insertion  of  appropriate 
language  in  the  annual  bill  that  will  enable  the  city  authorities  and 
the  .State  authorities — because  the  State  has  control  of  land  under 
the  water,  which  of  course  I  assume  we  can  obtain  by  a  grant  from 
them — and  the  assistance  of  the  War  Department  in  working  out  the 
necessary  details  so  that  the  proportionate  expense  to  be  paid  by 
the  War  Department  and  the  proportionate  expense  to  be  paid  by 
the  municipal  authorities  could  be  determined,  and  the  necessary 
legislation  would  then  follow.  To  carry  out  this  particular  work 
the  expense  for  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  construction  of  these 
piers  would  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  perhaps  of  $12,100,000 
mav  be  $15,000,000.  and  the  warehouse  and  railroad  accommodation* 
might  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $05,000,000.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  some  of  the  most  practical  marine  men  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  not  one  of  whom  has  doubted  not  only  the  feasibility  of 
this  plan  but  have  urged  that  it  is  »  very  substantial  form  of  relief 
from  the  congested  conditions  in  New  York  City.  I  should  like  to 
leave  this  particular  map  with  the  committee,  would  like  to  present 
it  to  you  for  your  examination  and  consideration  and  to  ask  that 
some  legislation  be  afforded  in  this  coming  bill  that  will  enable  us  to 
take  up  the  consideration  and  work  out  the  details  of  this  matter 
with  the  War  Department. 

The  Ciiaibiias.  Who  was  that  bill  introduced  bv — yourself? 

Mr.  Hulbkrt.  Only  for  a  survey.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  get  to  the  part  of  drawing  a  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  object  if  I  submit  it  to  Mr.  Gallagher 
here  now,  or  wjjl  you  mail  it? 

Mr.  Humbert.  What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  confer  with  the  survey 
committee  with  regard  to  the  form  the  bill  ought  to  take. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Has  the  work  on  Hell  Gate  been  started? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  just  let  the  contract  for  the  40-foot 
channel  through  Diamond  Reef.  We  advertised  for  bids  earlier, 
but  nobody  would  submit  a  price.  The  work  is  difficult  and  no 
contractor  was  willing  to  undertake  it.  After  an  informal  confer- 
ence we  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  man  who  was  willing  to  under- 
take the  work  at  Diamond  Reef.  At  Hell  Gate  itself  we  have  not 
completed  the  arrangements  however.  We  will  probably  have  to  do 
that  with  rented  plants. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Are  you  going  to  let  out  the  contract  on  the  basis 
of  a  35-foot  channel  or  a  40- foot  channel  ? 

Col.  Xewcomer.  On  the  basis  of  a  35-foot  channel. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  This  bill  provides  for  a  40- foot  channel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Riobdan.  I  am  inclined  to  criticize  the  War  Department  in 
changing  the  instruction  of  Congress,  which  provided  for  a  40-foot 
channel. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  thought  that  was  what  we  were  getting. 

Mr.  Riordan.  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Chief  Engineer's  office  is  not  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  May  I  have  a  moment  on  that.  We  got  through  an 
amendment  for  a  35-foot  channel  across  Diamond  Reef,  and  before 
the  work  was  begun  the  War  Department  came  in  before  us  and 
recommended  a  40-foot  channel  over  Diamond  Reef.  The  reason 
that  was  given  for  that  was  that  by  letting  the  contract  for  a  40-foot 
channel  instead  of  for  a  35-foot  channel  first  and  then  going  to  40 
feet  afterwards,  the  Government  would  make  a  substantial  saving. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Now,  if  that  is  true  of  Diamond  Reef,  why  isn't  it 
true  with  regard  to  Hell  Gate.  If  you  are  going  to  get  a  channel  of 
35  feet  and  then  contract  afterwards  for  a  40-foot  channel  where  is 
the  logic  of  it?  The  Army  engineers  deferred  the  construction  of 
Diamond  Reef  under  a  35-foot  authorization  until  they  could  get  a 
40- foot  authorization.  Whv  make  flesh  of  one  and  fish  of  the  other? 
I  thought  when  the  bill  became  a  law  on  the  7th  of  August  that  we 
would  have  a  40-foot  channel  through  Hell  Gate.  I  had  conferences 
on  the  subject  with  Secretary  Baker  and  with  Secretary  Daniels, 
and  with  the  President  himself,  and  it  was  the  understanding  that 
I  got  as  the  result  of  those  conferences,  and  it  was  the  understand- 
ing of  Mr.  Riordan,  and  I  think  it  was  the  understanding  of  Mr. 
Dempsey.  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  the  understanding 
of  every  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  York,  that  we  voted 
for  the  bill  because  we  believed  that  we  were  getting  an  authoriza- 
tion for  a  40-foot  channel  through  Hell  Gate,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
to  correct  the  misapprehension  under  which  somebody  is  lal>oring. 

Mr.  Riordan.  I  intended  to  criticize  the  action  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment on  that,  because  I  think  it  is  subject  to  criticism,  but  I  did  not 
have  the  time,  and  the  matter  was  not  touched  upon. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  have  the  opportunity  now! 

Mr.  Riordan.  No.  I 

Mr.  Demfsey.  It  was  my  understanding,  and  I  thought  that  it 
was  the  understanding  of  the  committee  that  it  was  to  he  a  40-foot 
project  that  we  voted  for. 

Col.  New  com  eh.  I  think  that  the  matter  may  be  cleared  up  by  ex- 
plaining some  of  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  adoption  of  this 
project.  Mr.  Hulbert  is  mistaken  in  the  impression  that  the  Diamond 
Reef  Channel  was  held  up  so  as  to  get  authority  for  the  40  feet. 

Mr.  Hilheht.  I  got  through  the  amendment  for  a  35-foot  channel. 
and  when  I  found  that  the  work  was  not  being  done  and  I  called 
to  find  out  why,  I  was  told  by  Gen.  Black  that  he  proposed  to  recom- 
mend a  40-foot  channel  to  save  the  necessity  of  asking  the  committee 
for  the  authorization  for  the  40-foot  project  later. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  reason  why  was  because  after  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  35-foot  channel  the  Navy  asked  for  a  40-foot  channel. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  they  asked  for  a  40-foot  channel  through  Hell 
Gate? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  the  law  reads  in  accordance  with  certain 
documents,  the  documents  providing  for  a  35-foot  project.  It  was 
Gen.  Black's  report  for  East  River,  and  that  document  is  No.  140,  or 
Senate  Document  No.  3.  which  was  the  document  reporting  the 
works  necessary  for  a  complete  defense.  But  a  reference  to  those 
documents  will  show,  particularly  the  latter  one,  which  was  the  one 
that  mentioned  the  40-foot  channel  through  Hell  Gate,  that  (be 
joint  board  recommended  40  feet  through  Diamond  Reef  to  the 
Navy  Yard,  which  is  being  provided,  and  35  feet  tlirough  Hell  Gate, 
to  be  deepened  ultimately  to  40  feet.  This  is  the  project  which  was 
considered  and  which  it  submitted  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  at  the  time  this  bill  was  under  consideration,  which  pro- 
vides 35  feet  at  Hell  Gate.  The  committee  at  first  was  reluctant  to 
authorize  40  feet  through  Hell  Gate,  which  the  Navy  asked  for. 
They  authorized  35  feet,  but  subsequently  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  be  better  policy  to  authorize  the  full  project  as  recommended 
by  the  Navy.  When  it  came  to  appropriating  the  money  Congress 
did  not  change  the  appropriation,  which  was  for  35  feet,  so  the  inlen- 
tion  was  very  clear  that  Congress  wanted  35  feet  immediately  and 
40  feet  ultimately. 

Mr.  Hulbeiit.  I  have  not  seen  Document  No.  140  for  a  long  time, 
but  I  was  very  familiar  with  it  when  this  provision  was  drawn.  Mr. 
Small  and  myself  drew  this  amendment  and  the  subject  was  discussed 
at  many  conferences  on  my  part  with  the  War  Department  and  the 
Navy  Department,  and  even  with  the  President. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  document  was  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  prefer  to  rely  on  my  memory  to  see  how  clear  I 
am.  That  document  provides  four  means  by  which  the  East  Biver 
can  be  improved. 

One  was  an  ordinary  35- foot  channel  and  another  was  a  commod- 
ious 35-foot  channel.  Another  was  an  ordinary  40-foot  channel  and 
another  was  a  commodious  40-foot  channel,  and  the  only  issue  upon 
which  there  was  any  division  in  this  committee  was  whether  you 
were  going  to  have  an  ordinary — that  wasn't  the  word,  it  was  "  com- 
mercially navigable'"  or  some  such  word  as  that — the  only  point  on 
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which  there  was  a  division  was  whether  you  were  going  to  authorize 
the  necessary  40-foot  channel  or  a  commodious  40-foot  channel. 
There  was  not  any  question  about  the  ultimate  40-foot  channel. 
Here  is  the  language  of  the  bill  itself :  "  For  improvement  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Xo.  188, 
Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  and  for  a  40-foot  channel  through 
East  River  and  Hell  Gate."  That  is  in  accordance  with  House  Docu- 
ment No.  188,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session.  That  is  the  project 
for  $13,400,000  and  for  a  40-foot  channel  through  East  River  and 
Hell  Gate.  That  doesn't  mean  35  feet  now  and  40  feet  some  other 
time.  A  40- foot  channel  through  East  River  means  40  feet,  and  that 
amendment  was  drawn  by  me  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Small  to  put  in 
the  bill  to  carry  out  that  intention.  I  understood,  Mr.  Riordan  un- 
derstood, and  ever}7  man  from  New  York  who  voted  for  that  bill 
understood  that  we  were  getting  a  provision  for  a  40-foot  channel 
and  1  submit  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  can  not  raid  into  the  law 
a  3o-foot  channel,  with  an  ultimate  depth  of  40  feet.  He  can  not 
change  the  law  as  passed  by  Congress.  Congress  has  not  abrogated 
any  powers.  Here  is  an  absolute  declaration  for  a  40-foot  channel, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  whether  Congress  will  authorize  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  set  aside  its  language  and  to  say  in  the  face  of  the 
absolute  urgency  pointed  out  by  the  Navy  that  we  are  going  to  have 
onlv  a  35-ioot  channel  through  the  East  River. 

Col.  Newcomer.  May  I  be  permitted  to  read  from  this  document. 
The  law  says  the  project  is  adopted  in  accordance  with  these  reports. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  But  for  40  feet. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  the  colonel  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  The  report  gives  the  recommendations  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy,  which  was  concurred  in  later  by  the 
Joint  Board  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  you  will  find  on  page  3  in 
item  61  (c),  the  item  which  we  are  now  considering: 

The  only  connecting  channel  the  construction  of  which  or  the  improvement  of 
which  the  Navy  Department  considers  necessary  is  the  channel  through  Hell 
Gate  and  East  River  between  New  York  Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound. 
This  channel  should  be  given  a  depth  of  35  feet  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
an  eventual  depth  of  40  feet. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  understand  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  we  have  an 
actual  provision  making  it  40  feet. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Having  adopted  the  project  in  accordance  with 
this  document,  if  you  had  provided  only  for  35  feet  it  would  have 
needed  additional  legislation  later  on  to  get  it  40  feet.  AVe  under- 
stand that  Congress  has  authorized  this  project  as  asked  for  by  the 
Joint  Board  for  a  35-foot  channel  now  and  40  feet  eventually. 

Mr.  Riordan.  I  am  not  lawyer,  but  I  have  got  common  horse  sense. 
If  anybody  can  show  me  how  any  construction  can  be  put  on  that 
except  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  committee  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  put  in  a  40- foot  channel  through  Hell  Gate,  I  am  ready  to 
be  shown. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Let  me  supplement  what  Mr.  Riordan  says  on  the 

Question  of  construction.    If  in  the  framing  of  the  bill  we  had  said, 

for  improvements  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House 

Document  No.  188,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,v  leaving  out 
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the  40  feet,  and  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House 
Document  No.  140,  then  this  construction  would  justify  Col.  New- 
comer providing  as  in  paragraph  (11  (C)  for  a  35-foot  channel  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  eventually  a  depth  of  40  feet.  This  would 
be  a  proper  construction  to  put  upon  the  act  of  Congress.  But  in 
order  to  make  a  40-foot  channel  available  we  modified  House  Docu- 
ment No.  140  by  inserting  in  there  that  the  channel  was  to  be  40 
feet  from  the  time  it  was  commenced,    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Col.  Newoombeh.  May  I  respond  just  a  moment?  The  situation,  I 
think,  can  be  cleared  up  to  your  satisfaction,  I  trust,  by  the  amount 
that  was  requested  from  the  Engineer  Department.  That  estimate 
was  for  a  35- foot  channel.  No  estimate  was  made  for  a  40-foot  chan- 
nel, and  the  amount  asked  for  was  the  amount  appropriated.  Con- 
gress appropriated  the  amount  we  asked  for  for  a  35- foot  channel. 

Mr.  Hulbekt.  The  district  engineer  must  have  contemplated  40 
feet  when  he  asked  for  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  would  just  make  a  suggestion,  Colonel.  Let  me 
call  your  attention,  if  you  will  follow  me,  to  the  language  here,  which 
is.  '*  for  improvements  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in 
House  Document  So,  188,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session."  Now 
if  there  was  to  be  an  improvement  in  accordance  with  that  document. 
wouldn't  you  stop  right  there,  and  sav  nothing  more  I  But  you  don't 
do  that.  You  say  something  more,  "and  for  a  40- foot  channel 
through  East  River  and  Hell  Gate."  Don't  you  have  to.  as  a  neces- 
sary construction,  give  the  language  its  ordinary  and  plain  meaning! 
It  is  to  do  two  things,  to  improve  the  East  River  in  accordance  with 
that  document  and  improve  it  so  as  to  get  a  40-foot  channel. 

There  are  other  facts  set  out  in  the  report  as  to  the  manner  ia 
which  the  improvements  shall  be  made,  but  the  specifying  of  this 
document  would  mean,  would  it  not,  necessarily,  all  except  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  channel  ?  In  other  particulars  it  would  follow  that  docu- 
ment, but  as  to  depth  of  the  channel  you  are  concluded  and  fixed  by 
the  exact  terms  of  the  law  itself.  Wouldn't  that  seem  to  be  the  cor- 
rect construction  of  the  act?  And  in  that  connection  I  would  call 
your  attention,  that  in  construing  any  law  one  of  the  primary  con- 
structions is  (his:  That  you  resort  to  extraneous  documents  only 
when  the  law  itself  is  not  clear.  Now  if  it  is  not  clear  here  what  the 
depth  should  be.  if  they  had  used  language  which  was  uncertain  or 
indefinite  or  hazv,  don't  you  see  on  its  face  then  you  would- have  the 
right  to  go  (o  this  estimate  to  find  out  what  was  meant?  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  language  here  does,  and  I  am  assuming  now,  and 
not  arguing  this  with  any  heat  at  all,  it.  is  merely  a  cold  and  intended 
to  lie  a  very  polite  and  differential  argument — I  have  no  question 
at  all  that  the  departmenl  construed  this  act  in  accordance  with 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  intention  of  Congress,  but  I  am  just 
pointing  out  ihese  tilings.  I  am  enumerating  what  seemed  to  me  U> 
fix  the  meaning  the  other  way,  and  to  point  out  that  an  honest  error, 
it  wins  to  me.  has  been  made. 

Col.  Nkwcomeh.  I  may  state  that  we  were  probably  influenced  in 
our  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  law  was  prepared.  In  other  words,  as  I  stated 
before,  when  this  matter  was  taken  up.  the  committee  was  not  willing 
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to  authorize  the  40-foot  depth  and  for  that  reason  they  said  ir 
accordance  with  these  documents,  limiting  to  35  feet  in  Hell  Gate 
they  would  not  authorize  completely  and  in  accordance  with  that  doc 
ument :  that  they  would  go  that  far  now  and  would  go  the  rest  oj 
the  way  subsequently.  They  modified  that  and  put  in  the  limitatioi 
that  authorized  the  40  feet.  We  interpreted  that  simply  that  thci 
had  waived  that  temporary  limitation  in  the  project,  and  were  wilf 
ing  to  authorize  a  project  for  40  feet,  but  they  appropriated  onlj 
the  money  which  was  estimated  for  the  other  and  we  inferred  thai 
was  (he  intention.  Now  of  course  we  are  not  concerned  about  this 
matter  one  wav  or  the  other.  We,  are  trying  to  carry  out  the  will  o: 
Congress.  If  it  is  the  will  of  Congress  that  we  shall  proceed  at  onc< 
with  40  feet,  contrary  to  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Boarc 
of  the  Navy  and  the  joint  board  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  if  Con 
gress  for  any  reason  decides  that  is  the  case,  we  arc  perfectly  willing 
to  obey.  I  think  you  will  find  that  as  a  rule  that  is  our  reputation 
Mr.  Dempset.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  simply  an  honest  intent  to  interpret  a  situs 
lion  which  was  more  or  less  nmbiguous.  You  will  remember  thai 
when  I  appeared  before  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  esti 
males  that  I  explained  to  the  committee  the  attitude  of  the  depart 
ment  on  this  matter  so  that  I  might  be  corrected  if  a  mistake  had  beer 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  before  this. 

Mr.  Dempset.  I  am  going  to  restate  very  briefly  as  clearly  as  ] 
can  just  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  argument  bearing  for  the  con 
struction  of  a  40-foot  channel.  The  law  as  indicated  is  in  the  con 
junctive.  It  is  not  "or"  but  it  is  "and."  The  improvement  is 
directed  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  report,  and  for  a  40 
foot  channel.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  necessarily  exclude  the  con 
sideration  of  the  document  for  the  depth  of  the  channel  and  Ieav« 
it  to  be  followed  only  in  other  respects.  The  language  as  to  tin 
depth  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  law  itself;  it  does  not  resort  to  ex 
traneous  instruments  such  as  the  estimates  or  the  hearings  to  qualify 
it  or  to  make  it  certain.  It  is  in  plain  and  simple  language  whict 
can  not  be  misunderstood.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  and  ] 
urge  that  the  plain  meaning  is  that  there  shall  be  a  40-foot  depth  a; 
of  original  construction  and  not  ultimately  to  be  reached.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  with  regard  to  ultimate  depth,  and  nothing  excepi 
a  plain  instruction  as  to  40  feet. 

Mr.  Hdujert.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  House  Document  No.  188,  thi 
§13.400,000  project,  we  were  entitled  to  a  35-foot  channel.  We  pro 
vided  for  a  35-foot  channel  through  Hell  Gate.  With  regard  U 
House  Document  No.  140,  my  recollection  is  that  Col.  Newcomer  ap 
peared  before  this  committee  and  testified  that  a  40-foot  channe 
through  Hell  Gate  was  not  in  his  opinion  urgently  needed  at  thai 
time.  The  matter  had,  however,  been  brought  to  my  attention  bj 
the  Navy  Department.  If  you  are  going  to  take  the  question  of  ex 
traneous  matters  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  o: 
construction,  then  why  not  take  the  letters  that  were  written  by  thi 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  after  the  Presiden 
had  interested  himself  in  this  and  they  declared  unequivocally  for  i 
40-foot  channel. 
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Mr.  Dempsey,  By  the  way  Mr.  Hulbert,  those  letters  are  not  a 
part  of  the  record.  I  was  going  to  ask  that  so  that  they  could  be 
made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  They  were  read  into  the  Congressional  Record 
(page  3690,  take  in  letters)  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration 
in  the  House,;  T  shall  put  them  in. 

Navy  Department. 

Washington. 
Hon.  John  H.  Small.  M.  C„ 

Chairman  Com  mil  Ice  tin-  Kiit.ru  and  Htirbwx. 

Houxe  of  HcprcH-iitativt's,  Washington..  I).  C. 

My  Dead  Mb.  Small:  In  a  letter  of  May  7,  1917,  regarding  the  approaches 
to  the  navy  yard  at  New  York.  I  quoted  from  the  General  Itnard  as  follows: 

"  Deepen,  widen,  and  straighten  channels  through  Hell  Gate  to  Long  Inland 
Sound  to  a  depth  of  3T>  feet,  and  eventually  to  40  feet,  with  a  channel  adapted 
to  the  use  of  vessels  up  to  1,000  feet  in  length." 

While  deepening  junl  straightening  the  duiimel  through  Hell  Gate  will  lie  nf 
unquestioned  advantage  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country  the  strategic 
value  to  the  Navy  Is  so  great  that  I  believe  consideration  should  be  given  to 
securing  this  channel  of  40  feet  depth  at  the  present  time.  While  In  the  be- 
ginning a  concession  was  made  to  obtain  a  depth  of  33  feet  rind  untimately  40 
feet,  it  Is  considered  tlmt  it  would  he  highly  deslruble,  both  from  on  economical 
standpoint  and  from  a  strategical  standpoint,  to  have  the  work,  after  It  was 
once  begun,  continued  until  the  depth  of  40  feet  had  been  obtained  throughout, 
and  the  straightening  of  the  channel,  In  order  to  allow  the  easy  and  free  pas- 
sage of  large  ships  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  tidal  eddies  and  cur- 
rents, had  been  accomplished. 

It  will  lie  readily  understood  that  with  a  40-foot  depth  of  channel  leading 
to  the  navy  yard  from  the  south  and  an  equal  depth  through  Hell  Gate  would 
practically  double  the  strength  of  our  fleet  If  concentrated  In  Long  Island 
Sound,  for  the  reason  that  the  exits  at  Ambrose  Channel  and  Montauk  Point 
are  so  far  aiiart  that  It  would  take  double  the  force  to  contain  our  fleet  in 
these  waters  In  order  to  guard  the  outlets  at  both  nf  these  points  to  prevent 
the  egress  of  our  fleet. 

A  deep  channel  through  each  entrance  is  desired  in  order  to  permit  of  Lbe 
passage  of  vessels  at  all  stages  of  the  tide  and  without  undue  risk  to  the  large 
and  very  expensive  battleship*  of  the  near  future,  and  also  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  these  vessels  through  either  entrance  after  having  been  Injured  In  an 
engagement  off  the  coast  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  New  York,  being  the 
center  of  commercial  interests  on  our  coast  and  the  great  commercial  activity 
and  wealth  extending  particularly  to  the  northward  of  this  point.  Increases  the 
probability  of  on  engagement  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island  Sound.  This  also  Increases  the  desirability  of  having  a  deep 
channel  through  Hell  Gate  in  order  to  carry  a  vessel  or  vessels  safely  through 
that  may  have  been  Injured  In  an  engagement  In  the  vicinity  of  Block  Island 
or  Montauk  Point. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Joseph  us  Damkls. 

There  also  came  to  the  committee  under  date  of  May  15,  1917,  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  letter  I  desire  to  read : 


nt  and  Harbors. 
House  of  Representatirfs. 
MT  Dkab  Mr.  Small:  In  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  which  I  ventured  to  send 
for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  and  for  Introduction  Into  the  House. 
I  undertook,  lis  you  know,  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  necessary  projects 
and  the  introducliou  of  such  new  projects  only  as  were  directly  concerned  with 
the  national  defense  In  the  present  emergency.  Many  very  deslrnhle  projects 
had  to  lie  omitted  in  view  of  the  situation,  and  I  have  desired  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  refrain  from  suggesting  additions  to  the  program  contained  in  the  bill. 
I  have,  however,  taken  up  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  the  situation  re*pe<i- 
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In;  the  channel  through  Hell  Gate  In  tbe  harbor  of  New- York,  tint]  after  it  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  written  you  a  letter 
in  which  he  recommends  that  tlie  bill  be  amended  so  ns  to  provide  for  a 
40-foot  channel  at  that  point.  The  bill  under  consideration  looks  to  a  present 
depth  of  35  feet,  and  my  Judgment  at  the  time  the  bill  was  drawn  was  that 
while  tlie  ultimate  depth  of  40  feet  was  contemplated  the  present  Improvement  to 
S".  feet  whs  all  that  could  be  at  this  time  undertaken.  As  the  result  of  mature 
reflection  and.  In  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I 
beg  leave  to  "concur  in  the  suggestion  that  an  amendment  be  introduced  pro- 
viding for  the  present  Increase  in  this  proposed  depth  to  40  feet.  In  other 
words.  I  am  seconding  tbe  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
I  trust  that  you  and  your  associates  on  the  committee  will  find  it  possible  to 
make  this  one  change  in  the  proposed  measure. 

Cordially,  yours,  Newton  D.  Bakes, 

Secretary  o/  War. 
I  have  looked  at  Document  No.  140.  I  said  si  few  minutes  ago  that 
I  had  not  seen  it  for  a  long  time.  What  I  stated  about  it  was  cor- 
rect except  that  I  used  the  word  "  ordinary  "  instead  of  "  practicable." 
The  joint  board  made  a  recommendation  for  a  35-foot  practicable 
channel  through  the  East  River  between  New  York  Harbor  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  then  it  provided  for  a  commodious  channel  of  40  feet. 
Then  it  provided  for  a  40-foot  practicable  channel  through  the  East 
River.  Then  it  provides  for  a  40-foot  commodious  channel  through 
Ihe  East  River  and  Hell  Gate.  $30,000,000.  Xow  turning  over  to 
page  6  of  that  House  document  there  is  a  summary  in  which  it  shows 
that  there  were  two  alternatives,  a  35-foot  channel  and  a  40-foot 
channel,  and  the  committee  in  the  preparation  of  that  bill,  rather  in 
the  introduction  of  the  amendment  which  came  in  after  the  bill  hatl 
been  reported  out  of  the  committee,  and  was  under  consideration  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  provided  specifically  for  the  40-foot  alterna- 
tive. Congress  says,  "we  hereby  adopt  House  Document  No.  140. 
providing  that  the  channel  which  is  authorized  shall  be  40  feet." 
That  is  what  the  language  of  this  bill  means  and  I  do  not  know  how 
anybody  can  get  away  from  that  interpretation. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  would  like  just  a  few  minutes  with- 
out interruption.  In  view  of  the  criticisms  directed  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  of  the  Army,  that"  they  have  arbitrarily  and  improperly 
construed  legislation  by  Congress,  and  having  an  opinion  upon  the 
matter  myself,  I  think  it  only  fair  to  the  committee  and  to  tlie  War 
Department  that  I  should  make  an  expression  at  this  moment. 

The  provision  in  the  last  river  and  harbor  act,  approved  August  8, 
1917,  contains  this  language: 

East  River,  New  York.  For  Improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  188,  Sixty-third  Conn-ess.  first  session,  and  for 
a  40-foot  channel  through  East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  In  House  Document  No.  140.  Sixty -fifth  CmiKress,  first  session. 
XlJ>o0,00u. 

It  has  been  universally  the  practice  of  the  War  Department  in  in- 
terpreting appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  improvements  in 
accordance  with  reports,  to  refer  to  the  reports.  The  reports  con- 
firm the  details  and  the  conditions  upon  which  the  appropriation  is 
made  available.  The  Engineers  in  the  expenditure  may  not  depart 
from  the  terms  and  the  conditions  in  the  authorization.  Tlie  first 
document  referred  to  No.  188,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  was 
a  projeci  for  a  35-foot  channel  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  that 
report    Tbe  next  document  referred  to.  House  Document  140,  Sixty- 
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iifth  Congress,  first  session,  was  a  second  report  under  the  authority 
of  the  naval  appropriation  bill  by  a  joint  board  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.    Is  that  right? 

Oil.  Newcomer.  Yet>. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  specific  recommendation  in  that  report 
is  this: 

Cl  (e).  The  only  connecting  chminel  the  construction  or  1  improvement  of 
Milch  the  Nuvy  1  >e]iaHinent  considers  necessary  Is  the  channel  through  Hell 
Gate  and  Knot  Itlver  between  New  York  Hiirbor  and  Long  Island  Sound.  This 
channel  should  hi'  given  a  depth  "f  3-">  feet  as  soon  as  practicable  anii  an 
eventual  depth  of  40  feet. 

That  is  the  language  (hat  controls  the  adoption  of  this  project 
in  the  law  of  August  8.  1017,  to  which  I  have  referred  and  by  which 
the  War  Department  is  absolutely  bound.  They  can  not  depart  from 
it.  This  language  here  that  the  channel  should  be  given  a  depth  of 
35  feet  as  soon  as  practicable  and  an  eventual  depth  of  40  feet  is 
the  language  about  which  this  discussion  revolves.  The  War  De- 
partment has  construed  the  language  that  this  channel  should  be 
given  a  depth  of  35  feet  as  soon  as  practicable  and  an  eventual 
depth  of  40  feet.  That  moans  that  they  first  shall  provide  a  depth 
of  35  feci,  and  having  obtained  that  they  shall  provide  a  depth  of 
40  feet.  If  the  War  Department  has  made  any  error,  it  has  been 
an  error  made  in  the  interpretation  of  this  language.  The  language 
in  the  law  "and  for  a  40- foot  channel  through  East  River  and  Hell 
(late"  is  not  controlling  because  it  is  followed  by  the  language  "in 
accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered 
One  hundred  and  forty.  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session."  and 
therefore  it  must  he  construed  and  interpreted  by  the  language  of 
this  report,  and  this  report  says  that  it  shall  be  given  a  depth  of 
35  feet  as  scon  as  practicable  and  an  eventual  depth  of  40  feet. 
Now  the  War  Department,  I  assume,  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, has  interpreted  that  language  to  mean  that  they  shall  proceed 
first  to  give  a  channel  of  35  and  ultimately  a  channel  of  40  feet,  and 
they  will  make  estimates  from  time  to  time. 

There  is  no  question  that  40  feet  has  been  authorized  for  the  East 
River  from  the  Upper  Bay  to  Long  Island  Sound.  That  is  author- 
ized. It  is  only  a  question  of  when  the  40  feet  shall  be  provided, 
whether  it  shall  be  constructed  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  the  beginning 
in  the  original  construction  or  whether  35  feet  shall  first  be  provided 
and  then  40  feet  shall  then  be  provided.  I  submit  that  upon  this 
language  it  is  hardly  fair  to  charge  the  War  Department  with  any 
arbitrary  action.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  law,  with  some  deference 
to  these  distinguished  lawyers,  who  have  expressed  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, that  the  interpretation  by  the  War  Department  is  correct.  That 
language  which  recommends  that  the  channel  shall  be  given  a  depth 
of  35  feet "  as  soon  as  practicable  and  an  eventual  depth  of  40  feet  ** 
may  well  be  construed  as  a  direction  that  35  feet  shall  first  be  pro- 
vided, and  then  ultimately  we  shall  have  a  channel  of  40  feet. 

I  have  stated  this  because  I  have  the  very  highest  regard  for  the 
technical  skill,  the  training,  and  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Army 
engineers.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them  and  I  would  not 
approach,  even  as  chairman  o£  this  committee,  an  Army  engineer  with 
any  suggestion  that  I  would  not  offer  to  a  trial  judge  in  a  case  in 
which  I  was  appearing.     I  regard  them  as  acting  in  a  judicial  ca- 
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parity  in  the  interpretation  of  these  laws  and  in  currying  cut  the 
directions  of  Congress.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  intent  on  their 
part  arbitrarily  or  intentionally  to  misinterpret,  the  legislative  direc- 
tion. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  this  project.  Mr.  Hulbert  has  been  moat 
active.  I  can  say  without  any  desire  to  be  unduly  complimentary 
that  the  insertion  of  this  provision  was  very  largely  due  to  the  in- 
sistence of  Mr.  Hulbert,  who  was  a  member  of  this  committee  at 
the  time  and  a  distinguished  Member  of  Congress,  but  I  do  not  feel 
that  when  a  suggestion  is  made  that  the  department,  through  the 
engineers,  has  intentionally  failed  to  interpret  the  act  of  Congress, 
that  it  is  scarcely  justified. 

Judge  MacXjEak.  Accepting  the  very  judicious  and  judicial  ex- 
planation given  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  say  something  further.  Accepting  the  construction 
given  by  your  honor  to  the  phraseology  in  the  act,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  there  be  any  ambiguity  in  that  phraseology,  and  the  fact 
being  now  that  a  depth  of  40  feet  through  the  channel  at  East  River 
is  admitted  to  be  necessary,  not  only  for  big  freighters  but  for  battle 
ships — the  Kiel  Canal  is  36  feet — it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for 
this  committee  to  recommend  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  this  phraseology  that  the  depth  be  made  40  feet.  Thirty-five 
feet  is  not  ample  for  the  big  freighters  now  carrying  grain — as  was 
shown  in  the  hearing  before  the  committee  on  the  differentials  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  New  York,  at  which  hearing  I  happened  to 
represent  the  New  York  State  Waterways  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  judge,  I  have  learned  this  morning  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  working  of  your  mind  and  the  clarity 
of  your  expression,  but  I  submit  this  to  you.  Assuming  all  that  you 
sty  to  be  true,  regarding  the  necessity  for  the  40-foot  channel;  and 
assuming  that  the  act  which  authorized  this  project,  report  No.  140, 
contemplated  40  feet,  yet  the  controlling  feature  is  the  recommenda- 
tion which  the  joint  board,  acting  under  authority  in  the  naval  ap- 
propriations bill  actually  submitted,  and  they  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  channel  should  be  given  additional  depth  to  35 
feet  as  soon  as  practicable  and  an  eventual  depth  of  40  feet.  This 
discussion  revolves  around  the  interpretation  of  that  language.  Now 
it  may  have  been  the  wiser  course  to  pursue  for  the  joint  board  to 
have  provided  a  channel  of  40  feet  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  so 
easy  to  have  said  so.  But  they  said  that  the  channel  of  35  feet  should 
be  provided  as  soon  as  practicable  and  an  eventual  depth  of  40 
feet,  and  the  War  Department  has  construed  that  language  to  mean 
the  construction  of  a  channel  35  feet  now  and  ultimately,  which 
means  subsequently,  increasing  it  to  a  depth  of  40  feet.  When  you 
were  on  the  bench  construing  an  act  of  the  legislature  and  the  legis- 
lative language  was  plain,  you  would  disregard  any  suggestions  of 
context,  and  would  see  that  the  plain  intent  of  the  language  was 
carried  out,  and  that  the  court  would  enforce  it.  If  it  was  ambigu- 
ous you  would  seek  other  sources  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  legis- 
lative intent  was.  Unquestionably  the  legislative  intent  is  embodied 
in  this  paragraph.  Now  if  the  War  Department  has  improperly 
interpreted  that,  why  that  is  another  question,  but  if  you  were  called 
44180—18 i 
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upon  to  say  whether  their  interpretation  was  strained  or  violative  of 
the  language,  I  think  you  would  have  some  difficulty  in  doing  that. 

Judge  MacLean.  It  seems  that  I  have  failed  to  make  myself  clear. 
Accepting  all  that  the  learned  and  distinguished  chairman  has  said, 
even  the  compliments,  my  suggestion  really  wont  to  this,  that  it  might 
be  pardoned  and  as  I  think  would  be  very  appropriate  for  this 
committee  to  resolve  whatever  ambiguity  there  may  be  in  the  matter 
bv  insertion  in  the  coming  bill  or  by  any  other  direction  that  the 
channel  should  be  40  feet.  The  number  of  the  House  document 
which  dealt  with  this  matter  I  can  not  recall,  but  the  necessity  of  a 
certain  depth  for  the  East  River  has  been  patent  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  officers  of  the  Navy,  for  a  long  time.  You  will  find  in  the 
document  to  which  I  refer,  of  which  the  number  unhappily  I  can  not 
give,  that  the  discussions  as  to  whether  it  should  be  35  feet  or 
whether  it  should  be  40  feet  were  numerous.  That  matter  passed 
through  the  hands  of  four  and  twenty  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Navy  and  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 
Navy  recommended  a  depth  of  40  feet,  only  one,  as  I  recall  it. 
recommending  a  depth  of  35  feet,  I  think  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  will  find  upon  due  inquiry  that  unques- 
tionably the  depth  should  be  40  feet.  I  am  not  saying  anything 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  act  because  I  agree  with  your 
own  interpretation  of  that.  But  it  should  be  brought  about  that  the 
lowest  depth  should  be  40  feet. 

The  Chairman.     Just  a  moment,  if  you  please.     I  see  now  the 

fhase  of  the  subject  to  which  you  are  directing  attention.  Now  may 
call  your  attention  to  this  long  practice.  There  have  been  scarcely 
any  exceptions — I  do  not  recall  any,  if  there  have  been — Congress 
onlv  adopts  projects  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
which  are  based  upon  examinations  and  surveys,  which  examina- 
tions and  surveys  were  first  authorized  by  Congress,  and  in  adopting 
projects,  as  I  said,  it  adopts  them  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  reports.  Following  that  long-established  practice, 
before  this  committee  could  recommend  to  Congress  legislation  that 
40  feet  be  immediately  provided  in  the  original  construction  of  this 
improvement,  there  would  first  have  to  be  a  submission  or  rather  an 
authorization  to  the  engineers  or  to  some  joint  board  like  this  waa 
to  ascertain  whether  they  wished  to  modify  their  recommendations 
so  as  to  provide  40  feet  immediately. 

Now  the  committee,  certainly  speaking  for  the  chairman,  has  every 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  great  port  of  New  York.  Mv 
only  purpose  in  intervening  was  to  try  to  get  down  to  the  consid- 
eration  of  the  interpretation  of  this  report,  and  to  see  that  if  any 
mistake  had  been  made  in  the  authorization  of  the  35-foot  channel 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  40-foot  ultimately.  It  was  not  a  mistake 
of  Congress  or  the  War  Department,  hut  it  was  a  mistake,  if  at  all, 
of  the  general  board  which  made  the  recommendations.  But  I  do 
wish  to  intervene  when  the  suggestion  is  made  and  in  an  unreason 
able  manner  that  the  War  Department  has  misinterpreted  and  mis- 
construed the  action  of  Congress. 

Judge  MacLean.  This  committee  can  have  the  advice  of  the  engi- 
neers of  the  War  Department  and  the  advice  of  the  General  Board 
of  the  Navy  and  the  joint  board  immediately  or  almost  immediately. 
Would  it  be  out  of  propriety  to  ask  that  advice? 
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The  Chairman.  If  that  board  is  still  alive.  If  they  are  not  func- 
tus officio  and  in  pursuance  of  any  wise  action  which  they  deem 
proper  to  take,  they  should  now  make  a  recommendation  different 
from  this,  that  is  to  say  that  a  40-foot  channel  should  be  provided 
immediately,  it  could  be  accomplished  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  One  word.  The  chairman  will,  I  am  sure,  recollect 
that  I  was  as  deferential  and  as  courteous  and  as  careful  of  imputing 
good  as  well  as  refraining  from  imputing  arbitrary  motives  to  the 
War  Department  as  he  is.  I  differ  entirely  from  the  chairman's  con- 
ception of  the  act,'  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  can  be  shown  conclu- 
sively by  a  very  simple  question  that  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
it  of  being  bound  by  the  report  and  not  by  the  act  is  absolutely  im- 
possible, and  that  it  can  be  done  by  a  very  simple  question. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  just  make  this  suggestion?  There  are 
ways  provided  by  which  a  misinterpretation  of  any  legislative  act 
by  any  administrative  officer  may  be  corrected  by  an  appeal  to  cer- 
tain legal  officers.    Why  not  pursue  that  course? 

Mr.  Dempsby.  I  would  like  to  spread  this  on  the  record.  The  act 
reads  this  way : 

Fit  improvement  In  accordance  with  file  rei*>yt  submitted  In  House  Docu- 
ment Xuiultered  One  hunt] ml  ami  eighty-eight.  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, und  for  u  40-foot  channel  through  I-lnst  Itivei*  unci  Hell  Gate.  In  accord- 
ant with  the  report  submitted  In  House  Document  Numbered  One  hundred 
ind  forty,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  $1,230,(J00. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  be  bound  by  the  House  document  alone,  was  there 
any  necessity  for  inserting  anything  at  all  with  regard  to  the  depth? 
Wouldn't  that  be  absolutely  superfluous?  In  other  words,  aren't  you 
bound  simply  by  the  document  in  other  respects,  but  not  as  to  the 
depth?  If  you  had  intended  to  specify  all  the  particulars,  you  would 
have  enumerated  them.  So  far  as  you  specify  one,  doesn't  that  con- 
trol and  leave  the  document  in  force  except  as  to  the  one  particular 
matter  specified  ? 

The  Chairman.  Your  query  is  appropriate.1,  as  all  yours  are.  But 
may  I  suggest  this  that  when  the  act  says  "  and  for  a  40- foot  channel 
through  the  East  River  and  Hetl  Gate,"  it  didn't  stop  there.  Now  is 
there  anv  question  that  a  40-foot  channel  has  been  authorized 
through  East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  and  the  manner  and  the  time  in 
which  it  shall  be  provided,  the  relative  time  between  3~>  feet  and  40 
feet,  all  those  details  are  covered  by  the  report.  House  Document  No. 
140,  referred  to,  and  that  says  that  there  shall  be  a  channel  provided 
of  35  feet  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  a  depth  of  40  feet  eventually. 
So  the  language  in  the  act  referring  to  40  feet  only  is  effective  in 
authorizing  a  depth  of  40  feet,  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  depth 
of  40  feet  is  authorized. 

Mr.  Riordas.  I  am  the  man  that  criticized  the  reading  of  the  act. 
and  I  still  criticize  it,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Dempsey.  I  say  now  that 
the  War  Department  has  read  into  the  act  of  Congress  something 
that  is  not  there.  That  I  knew  something  about.  I  knew  nothing 
■bout  what  took  place  in  this  committee.  That  was  something  that 
Congress  did  not  pass  on.  They  passed  specifically  on  a  40-foot  chan- 
nel for  Hell  Gate.  That  is  the  law.  I  am  the  one  that  started  the 
criticism,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  it,  and  I  have  got  just  as  much 
t  for  Col.  Newcomer  and  Gen.  Black  or  anyone  on  the  Rivers 
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and  Harbors  Committee.  I  do  not  allege  any  reasons.  I  do  not 
charge  anything  at  all.  But  I  do  criticize  their  actions,  and  I  think  I 
am  justified  in  doing  so.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  committee,  and 
I  am  not  in  their  inner  circle.  But  I  do  know  how  that  was  put  into 
the  law.  I  did  have  something  to  do  with  that  on  the  outside,  and  I 
know  that  the  only  information  on  the  subject  that  I  had,  and  the 
only  knowledge  that  the  Members  of  Congress  had  that  voted  for 
this  law.  and  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
bill  and  were  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  some  two  hundred  and  odd  men  that  voted,  had  no  idea  of 
anything  but  a  40-foot  channel.  I  do  not  know  how  you  beg  the 
question.    I  think  no  other  construction  should  he  put  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  anybody  had  been 
offensive  to  the  Engineers.  I  repeat  again  the  Engineers  may  be 
wrong,  the  War  Department  may  be  wrong,  and  it  may  be  entirely 
proper  to  make  an  appeal  to  a  legal  officer. 

Mr.  Riordan.  We  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Huijiert.  1  am  not  given  to  offensive  criticism  of  people  or 
to  any  criticism  unless  there  is  absolute  justification.  I  have  criti- 
cised the  Army  Engineers  with  regard  to  this  proposition,  and  I 
think  with  just  cause.  I  have  found  the  attitude  of  the  Army  Engi- 
neers toward  the  city  of  New  York,  in  some  cases— very  few.  I  urn 
glad  to  say — to  lie  narrow,  and  I  have  correspondence  in  my  files 
to  support  that  statement.  I  have  their  declarations  over  their  own 
signatures. 

Now  Mr.  Gallagher  opposed  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  as  he  had 
a  right  to  do.  Mr.  Gallagher  quoted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
from  the  testimony  of  Col.  Newcomer  that  a  40-foot  chnnnel  in  the 
East  River  was  not  needed,  and  you  and  I  and  every  man  who  voted 
for  that  bill  were  opposed  to  that  contention  of  Mr.  Gallagher  and 
thought  we  were  getting  a  40-foot  channel  for  Hell  Gate,  and  now 
it  turns  out  we  are  not  getting  anything  of  the  kind,  except  "  eventu- 
ally." That  may  be  :is  far  in  the  distant  future  as  the  2fi-foot 
channel  in  the  East  River,  which  was  provided  for  in  18fi8,  and 
thev  haven't  got  it  vet. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  cumulative. 

Mr.  Hulrekt.  I  want  to  ask  if  the  appeal  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  question  of  this  interpretation  is  first  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  then  to  the  President. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  that.  What  I  had  in 
mind  was  that  there  must  be  some  authorized  procedure  in  perfect- 
ing an  appeal  from  an  administrative  officer's  interpretation  of  the 
law.  The  thought  I  had  in  mind  was  that  the  appeal  migrht  first 
be  to  the  .Judge  Advocate  General,  the  law  officer  of  the  department. 
Is  he  the  law  officer? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  him  to  the  .Secretary. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Secretary  of  War  relies  upon  the  Jiulge  Ad- 
vocate General. 

Mr.  Gai.i.aoiif.r.  Tt  might  go  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chaihman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  to  appeal  to  the  .ludgf 
Advocate  General  and  then  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Hui.nEiiT.  My  anxiety  about  the  matter  is.  having  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  amendment,  having  assisted  in  getting  the 
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bill  through  the  House,  I  have  been  contemplating  certain  improve- 
ments as  commissioner  of  docks  of  the  City  of  New  York  upon  the 
theory  that  we  have  a  40-foot  channel  through  Hell  Gate.  Now  I 
find  out  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  we  haven't  got  a  40-foot  channel 
and  I  can  not  predicate  the  improvements  proposed  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  we  are  going  to  have  a  40-foot  channel  eventually.  I  can 
not  interest  the  people  in  the  proposed  improvements  unless  I  know 
we  are  going  to  nave  a  40-foot  channel.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Judge  MacLean.  As  the  highest  court  of  appeal  h  the  legislature 
itself,  why  can't  that  appeal  be  taken  by  putting  in  an  amendment 
relieving  all  ambiguity? 

The  Chairman.  Because  a  part  of  the  statute  here,  the  legislation 
authorizing  this  improvement,  is  embodied  in  the  report,  and  for  the 
reasons  stated  that  it  is  the  universal  practice  of  this  committee  and 
Congress  not  to  change  a  project  as  recommended  in  a  report  without 
resubmitting  it.    That  states  the  obstacle  to  which  you  refer. 

Judge  MacLean.  Not  disputing  that  in  any  wise  or  calling  it  into 
question,  but  because  of  our  great  interest  in  bringing  this  about  in 
New  York,  we  would  like  very  well  to  have  this  committee  directly, 
or  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  convene  the  officials  who  have 
joined  in  that  report  and  have  them  make  or  refuse  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation about  the  40  feet.    It  would  then  solve  itself. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  Mr.  Hulbert  and  you  gentlemen  take  up 
that  matter  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
X»VT. 

Mr.  Holbert.  We  took  it  up  with  them.  Mr.  Chairman;  each  wrote 
a  letter  recommending  and  urging  that  there  should  be  a  40-foot 
channel. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  impossible  for  me  to  make  myself  clear, 
so  the  discussion  on  that  phase  of  the  matter  is  closed. 

(Thereupon,  at  2.45  o'clock  p.  m..  the  committee  adjourned,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  chairman.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  15,  1916. 

Tho  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Hon.  S.  M. 
Sparkman  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT   OF   LIEUT.  COL.  J.   P.  JERVEY,   CORPS   OF 

EVOIVEEBS,  TOTTED  STATES  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  were  requested  to  come  here  to  tell 
us  about  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake  Canal.  We  especially 
want  to  hear  from  you  about  the  estimate  made  by  you  for  the 
further  improvement  of  that  canal. 

Col.  Jervey.  The  estimate  for  next  year  asks  for  $1,000,000.  and 
with  that  we  propose  to  acquire  the  necessary  rights  of  way  for 
canal  prism  and  ior  whatever  additional  dumping  grounds  might 
be  needed,  and  in  addition,  we  propose  to  start  operations  on  the 
land  cut  between  Alligator  River  and  Rose  Bay,  or  between  Alligator 
River  and  Pungo  River,  if  the  recommendation  of  the  last  board  in 
regard  to  change  of  routes  is  approved.     It  was  mv  idea  that  this 
money  would  certainly  be  available  not  later  than  March  4,  so  that 
after  that  date  I  will  be  able  to  start  in  on  acquiring  right  of  way 
and   either  title  or  easement  for  dumping  on  whatever  additional 
land    we  need  for  the  whole  purpose.     I  do  not  anticipate  that 
there   will  be  any  difficulty  in   acquiring  title  to  this  additional 
land  needed.     We  have  found  in  the  past  that  the  people  there  were 
very  willing  to  sell  their  land  at  a  moderate  price.    They  had  recog- 
nized the  advantage  which  the  canal  will  be  to  them  and  we  have 
had   little  difficulty  in  arranging  the  purchase  of  the  land  except 
where    the   title   is   doubtful.     Of  course,   in   that   case   we   have 
had   to  resort  to  condemnation  proceedings,  the  money  being  then 
paid    by  the  United  States  court  to  the  proper  people  when  the 
question  of  title  was  judicially  determined.     So  far  as  the  dumping 
is  concerned,  if  there  were  trouble  regarding  the  title  we  could  prob- 
ably secure  an  easement;  that  is,  simply  pay  a  certain  amount  for 
the  privilege  of  dumping.     In  most  cases  we  have  not  had  to  pay 
for  tnat  privilege  at  all.     People  owning  low  land  were  only  too  glad 
to   have  it  raised.     So  that  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
any  undue  delay  in  acquiring  the  necessary  rights  of  way.     In  fact, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  have  that  cleared  up  bv  the  middle 
of  the  summer  or  early  in  the  fall  of  1917.     Of  course,  by  that  time 
I  will  have  all  my  specifications  ready  and  they  will  be  sent  in  at 
once,  and  that  will  give  us,  ample  time  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  remainder  of  the  money. 
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Mr.  Booher.  How  much  of  the  $1,035,000  that  you  had  on  hand 
June  30  is  left  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  is  practically  all  pledged  for  contract  dredging  and 
for  the  operation  of  Government  plant.  None  of  that  wul  be 
expended  on  the  Pungo  River  cut-off.  It  will  all  be  needed  for  the 
section  between  Norfolk  and  Albemarle  Sound. 

■Mr.  Switzer.  Can  you  tell  me  who  makes  the  estimates  for  the 
cost  of  this  right  of  way  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  They  were  all  made  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Switzer.  The  probable  cost  will  be  $154,000  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Has  any  of  that  been  secured  yet  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  cost  of  building  the  entire  canal  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  The  new  estimate  was  approximately — exactly 
$5,297,108.     That  is  a  complete  canal  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  not  making  a  new  course  for  this  canal  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  This  estimate  is  for  the  course  recommended  bv  the 
last  board.     That  includes  the  change. 

The  Chairman.  That  change  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
in  cost,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  No;  that  is  if  you  take  the  section  between  AJligator 
River  and  Pamlico  River  there  is  a  slight  advantage  in  first  cost  for 
the  Rose  Bay  route,  but  the  cost  of  maintenance  by  the  Pungo  River 
route  will  be  considerably  smaller,  and  if  you  capitalize  that  difference 
in  maintenance  it  makes  the  Pungo  River  route  cheaper  than  the 
approved  Rose  Bay  route. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  miles  of  right  of  way  will  >-ou  have  to 
acquire  \ 

Col.  Jervey.  There  will  be  approximately  23  miles,  of  which  we 
must  acquire  about  20  for  the  expenditure  of  this  $1,000,000  now 
proposed.     We  willpurchase  probably  300  feet  in  width. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  acreage  involved  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  will  be  between  800  and  900  acres.  Of  course,  we 
are  including  in  that  estimate  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
securing  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Jrear.  What  is  the  average  cost? 

Col.  Jervey.  That  will  be  about  $16  an  acre.  There  is  about  800 
acres.  That  is  swamp  land,  excepting  the  portion  of  it  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  cut,  which  is  more  or  less  improved.  The  improved  portion 
is  a  very  small  amount.  If  it  is  drained  it  is  good  land.  Much  of  it 
we  will  nil  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  averages  over  $150  an  acre.  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
fair  average  for  land  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Jervey.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  including  in  that  all  the  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  acquirement,  and  also  the  expenses  of 
our  survey,  etc. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  expenses  are  those  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  would  involve,  of  course,  the  preparation  of  all  the 
maps  and  the  looking  up  of  titles,  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  not  that  furnished  at  the  time  you  make  3-our  pur- 
chases ? 

Col.  Jervey.  That  is  for  condemnation  proceedings. 
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The  Chairman.  What  would  you  say  the  cost  of  the  land  would 
be  for  making  the  title  and  all  preparatory  work  outside  of  the  actual 

1>urchase — that  is,  the  expenses  including  the  purchase  price  of  the 
and? 

Col.  Jervey.  That  is  included  in  the  estimate.  I  could  not  separate 
it  without  any  data  before  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact  1  was  sick  all 
during  the  summer  and  I  did  not  make  the  estimate.  1  was  on  the 
board  which  made  the  estimate  for  the  changed  route,  but  the  estimate 
for  the  expenditure  for  the  coming  vear  I  cud  not  personally  make. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  had  some  idea  as  to 
what  the  land  would  cost. 

Col.  Jervey.  I  could  only  judge  ]by  what  we  have  paid  for  some 
of  the  land.  It  would  cost  more  than  $2,000  for  the  preparation  of 
the  maps,  etc.;  I  should  say  the  complete  work  and  the  preparation 
of  the  maps  would  cost  $6,000  or  $8,000.  We  have  Government 
attorneys  to  pass  on  the  titles,  and  that  part  of  the  work  would  entail 
no  expense. 

Mr.  Lieb.  You  condemn  under  the  State  acts? 
Col.  Jervey.  No;  it  is  in  the  Federal  courts. 
Mr.  Booher.  It  is  decided  under  the  State  laws. 
Mr.  Frear.  Deducting  $6,000  for  the  maps  it  would  leave  $148,000 
for  the  purchase  of  800  acres,  or  about  $185  an  acre  as  I  estimate. 
Is  that  about  right  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  That  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  my  figures  here. 
Mr.  Frear.  And  you  say  a  great  deal  of  that  is  marsh  land — all 
excepting  at  the  lower  end.     What  do  you  think  of  that  as  an  invest- 
ment for  the  Government. 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  jof  course,  that  is  a  very  high  price  for  the  land 
only.      There  would  not  be  any  damages. 

Mr.  Edwards.  These  figures  are  based,  I  assume,  on  the  idea  that 
all  of  the  right  of  way  will  be  purchased,  and  it  is  all  going  to  cost 
something.  In  other  words,  you  put  an  outside  figure  so  that  you 
would  have  enough  to  stand  upon  when  you  come  to  purchase  the 

land. 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Have  any  of  the  land  owners  given  any  lands  to 
the  Government. 

Col.  Jervey.  No  lands  have  been  given:  no  owners  have  actually 

fiven   title  for  right  of  way.     We  have,  however,  been  allowed  to 
ump  on  land. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Have  you  had  any  intimations  on  the  part  of  par- 
ties down  there  as  to  their  willingness  to  give  any  part  of  this  right 

of  way  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  No;  I  have  had  no  written  statement. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  made  your  estimate  in  the  light  of  experience 
you  had  in  similar  lines  of  work  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  remember  what  you  have  had  to  pay 
there  per  acre  for  land  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  From  $15  to  $30  per  acre,  as  I  recall. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  land  do  you  get  for  $30  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  That  was  fair  laud.    It  is  neaily  all  practically  low 

land. 
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Mr.  Hulbert.  Colonel,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  pre- 
liminary work  that  was  done  when  this  pioject  was  recommended  to 
Congress  1    Were  you  familiar  with  it  at  that  time  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  No,  sir;  that  was  done  before  I  came  to  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  notice  in  volume  1  of  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  page  527,  it  states  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
$5,400,000  for  construction  only.  In  order  to  arrive  at  those  figures 
was  there  any  definite  plan  adopted  so  far  as  you  know  of  ascertain- 
ing what  the  rights  of  way  would  cost  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  I  can  only  say,  in  the  document  which  is  referred  to 
and  which  contains  the  original  report  (H.  Doc.  391,  62d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.),  estimates  for  rights  of  way  are  included  in  every  case.  I  am 
unable  to  say  exactly  how  they  were  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Now,  when  you  lay  out  a  line  of  construction  such 
as  this  you  make  a  survey.  Does  that  survey  show  the  ownership  and 
the  character  of  the  land  to  be  required  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  As  far  as  is  practicable,  it  would  show  the  character 
of  the  land,  and  the  preliminary  survey,  so  far  as  practicable,  would 
find  out  who  the  alleged  owners  of  the  land  were. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Before  you  report  to  Congress  is  there  not  some 
effort  made  to  interview  either  the  owners  of  the  land,  or  parties  who 
are  familiar  with  its  value,  to  ascertain  what  the  reasonable  cost 
would  be  to  acquire  that  land  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  There  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Was  that  done  in  this  case  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  I  could  not  say  positively  that  it  was  or  was  not,  but 
presumably  it  was  done  as  far  as  practicable. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Now,  when  you  make  up  your  separate  estimate  for 
the  fiscal  year  do  you  consult  the  records  of  your  predecessor  to  ascer- 
tain or  determine  just  about  what  the  rights  of  way  would  cost  for 
that  portion  of  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  They  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Now,  did  you  do  that  in  this  case? 

Col.  Jervey.  This,  of  course,  is  an  entirely  new  proposition  between 
Alligator  River  and  Pungo  River. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Do  I  understand  you  have  made  a  recommendation 
along  that  route  without  having  made  a  survey  and  made  an  estimate 
of  cost  of  the  rights  of  way  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  A  complete  survey  has  been  made  of  this  proposed 
route. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  data,  of  course,  would  show  who  the  probable 
owners  of  that  land  are. 

Col.  Jervey.  There  would  be  a  record  of  it  in  the  field  book,  but 
it  would  not  necessarilv  be  printed  in  a  public  document- 
Mr.   Hulbert.  Is   there   any  effort  made,  when  jrou  have   £ot 
together  your  field  data  from  which  the  survey  was  made  showing 
the  probable  cost  of  acquiring  the  necessary  right  of  way  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  would  like  to  inquire,  from  you  or  the  chairman, 
if  the  fact  that  the  law  provides  that  the  prices  are  fixed  by  condem- 
nation, what  difference  would  it  make 

Mr.  Hulbert.  It  would  make  this  difference — in  order  that  this 
committee  might  know  the  cost  of  any  new  channel.  So  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  engineers,  it  seems  to  me,  to  find  out  what  the  cost 
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would  be.  Then  again,  the  land  might  not  be  acquired  by  condem- 
nation. 

Col.  Jervey.  In  regard  to  the  acreage,  I  notice  in  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  the  statement  (on  p.  525)  "  to  purchase  of  land  for 
right  of  way  and  dumping  grounds."  Now,  where  we  have  purchased 
dumping  ground,  or  secured  dumping  ground  along  the  land  cut  be- 
tween Norfolk  city  and  Albemarle  Sound,  we  have  secured  a  right  of 
way  1,600  feet  wide,  so  that  would  multiply  the  acreage  previously 
stated  by  me  by  5},  so  that  there  would  be  4,500  acres  instead  of  900 
acres.  Of  course  we  have  got  the  figures  on  land  that  we  have  pur- 
chased.   This  is  an  outside  estimate  we  are  giving  here. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  as  to  policy.  Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  the  better  policy  to  first  see  what  tfiese  lands 
can  be  acquired  for  by  private  arrangement  before  dumping  a  million 
dollars  into  this  thing? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  question  of  dumping. 
It  is  a  question  of  being  prepared.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not 
have  the  money  and  we  go  through  the  proceedings  for  the  rights  of 
way  first,  I  anticipate  the  work  would  be  delayea,  which  I  think  is 
more  important  tnan  having  this  money  appropriated. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Don't  you  feel  that  rights  of  ways  could  be  secured 
much  more  cheaply  if  you  would  go  to  these  people  and  try  to  make 
some  previous  arrangement  for  the  land — hold  out  to  them  that  they 
should  deal  with  liberality  to  the  Government  in  that  respect  and 
help  to  bring  the  improvement  to  that  section — don't  you  think  that 
would  bring  prices  down  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  That  is  the  method  we  have  pursued  in  the  past  and 
I  feel  there  will  be  ample  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  colonel  whether  the  delay  on 
this  project  was  of  any  greater  consequence  than  the  delay  on  any 
other  project  in  the  country. 

Col.  Jervey.  That  is  a  pretty  wide  question.  I  will  answer  it  in 
this  way.  I  regard  it  as  important  as  any  project  with  which  I  am 
familiar. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  commerce  in  the  canal 
fell  away  about  40  per  cent  last  year,  what  is  the  basis  of  your  state- 
ment that  it  is  as  important  as  any  other  with  which  you  are  familiar  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  The  falling  off  in  the  commerce  is  only  a  temporary 
one.  It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  slightly  greater  draft  on 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  dredges  inter- 
fere with  navigation.  Now,  I  anticipate  that  as  soon  as  the  canal 
is  opened  between  Norfolk  and  Albemarle  Sound  for  12-foot  naviga- 
tion, which  we  hope  to  have  done  practically  some  time  early  in  1918, 
that  there  will  be  a  very  large  increase  on  tnat  waterway.  In  fact,  1 
expect  practically  all  01  the  other  traffic  which  now  uses  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  will  go  through  this  canal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  is  it  not  true  that  all  of  the  commerce  between 
Elizabeth  City  and  Norfolk  will  necessarily  go  through  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  No.  Not  necessarily.  It  will  go  down  to  Albemarle 
Sound  and  then  around  by  the  Government  canal.  It  will  depend 
ujxm  the  point  on  Pasquotank  River  they  get  the  cargo.  It  is  18 
miles  from  Elizabeth  City  down,  and  I  believe  all  boats  loading  in 
that  area  will  use  the  Government  canal. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Col.  Jervey,  that  it  will 
be  only  18  miles  farther  around  through  the  Government  canal  from 
Elizabeth  City  to  Norfolk  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir,  than  by  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  Than  it  would  by  the  Dismal  Swamp 
route '( 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a  point  reached  eventu- 
ally, as  you  go  up  the  Pasquotank  River,  where  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
use  the  Dismal  Swamp  route  and  pay  the  tolls,  rather  than  pay  the 
increased  cost  of  towage  via  the  Government  canal  route. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  I  notice  here,  in  the  engineer's  report,  that  the 
reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  over  the  Government  canal, 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  timber  has  been  cut  out  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  it  shows  from  the  report  how  that  loss  occurred. 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  draft  of  the  canal,  has  it  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Is  not  the  statement  made  that  the  decrease  in  the 
traffic  is  due  to  war  conditions? 

Mr.  Frear.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  it  says,  on  page  527  of  the  report. 
[Reading:] 

The  decrease  in  tonnage  and  increase  in  value  is  due  principally  to  the  decrease  in 
shipments  of  lumber,  logs,  and  fertilizer,  and  the  increased  valuation  of  almost  every 
commodity  shipped. 

It  does  not,  however,  say  what  causes  the  decrease  in  shipments 
of  lumber,  and  so  on. 

Col.  Jervey.  An  investigation  at  Norfolk  shows  that  the  decrease 
in  the  lumber  shipments  was  largely  due  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Kettner.   You  state  that  most  of  this  is  swamp  land  ( 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Will  you  kindly  give  your  definition  of  swamp  land  ? 
Is  it  worth  anything  at  all  i 

Col.  Jervey.  If  it  is  susceptible  of  drainage. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  mean  in  its  present  condition,  is  it  worth  any- 
thing '(  Do  they  use  it  for  anything,  or  can  they  use  it  for  anything 
in  its  present  condition  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  There  is  some  lumber  there. 

Mr.  Kettner.  And  that  ha^  not  been  entirely  removed  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Not  entirely;  no.  And  parts  of  that  land,  especially 
along  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  have  been  drained — ■ — 

Mr.  Kettner  (interposing).  I  am  speaking  of  this — you  state  that 
90  per  cent  of  it  is  swamp  land;  I  am  speaking  of  that  portion. 

Col.  Jervey.  Its  only  value  at  present,  as  I  stated,  except  near  the 
Pungo  River,  would  be  for  the  lumber. 

Mr.  Kettner.  How  deep  is  the  canal? 

Col.  Jervey.  Twelve  feet. 

Mr.  Kettner.  And  how  wide  is  it? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  varies;  in  the  land  cuts,  which  would  cover  the 
portion  under  consideration,  we  have  a  bottom  width  of  90  feet. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Now,  this  dredged  material  would  be  placed  on  the 
swamp  lands,  would  it  not ! 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi.  Kettner.  And  this  dredged  material  that  would  be  put  on 
that  land  is  rich,  is  it  not,  unless  it  is  salt  water  there  * 
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Col.   Jervey.  The   portions   adjacent   to   the   Alligator   River — I 

should  say  that  the  water  might  be  brackish ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it 

will  be  sufficiently  salty  to  affect  the  value  of  the  land  agriculturally. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Now,  that  dredged  material  after  it  is  put  on  that 

land  would  make  it  very  rich  and  valuable,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  that  would  depend;  where  we  pump  out  mud, 
it  would  make  it  very  rich;  at  times  we  strike  pockets  of  sand;  and 
that  is  not  of  much  use  agriculturally. 

Mr.  Kettner.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this — and  you 
will  know  this  both  as  an  engineer  and  as  a  business  man — that  in 
dredging  this  material,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  all  of  the 
land  you  reclaim  would  be  made  valuable  land,  because  you  would 
put  that  rich  material  on  it.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  building  up 
land  with  sod;  we  pay  good  prices  to  get  sod;  and  in  my  own  State 
(California)  we  reclaimed  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  around  Tulare 
Lake  in  that  way. 

Col.  Jervey.  I  should  say  that  the  value  of  these  lands  would 
in  general  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  deposits. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Now,  do  vou  not  think  that  under  those  circum- 
stances  the  people  along  those  canals  could  well  afford  to  get  together 
and  give  those  lands  to  the  Government  free  of  cost  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  That,  of  course,  is  an  object  which  wre  will  make  an 
effort  to  attain  as  far  as  practicable;  but  at  the  same  time,  until  we 
know  positively  that  we  can  do  it,  the  only  safe  way  is  to  estimate  on 
the  basis  of  buying  those  lauds. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  as  a  general  rule  it  would  be  sound  business 
policy  to  have  the  localities  furnish  the  rights  of  way  before  the 
canals  are  constructed;  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  particular  project 
alone.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  establish  such  a 
policy  ?  Again,  would  it  not  increase  very  materially  the  value  of  that 
land  there  to  have  a  canal  through  it? 
Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  tend  drainage  toward 
it.  In  the  next  place  it  would  furnish  the  people  along  the  canal  a 
means  of  transportation  wrhere  there  is  none  now. 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Norfolk  Southern 

in  that  section. 
The  Chairman.  Now,  I  take  it  that  down  in  that  section — in  fact, 
in  a.  y  section  in  which  such  a  canal  wrould  run — the  value  of  the 
lands  would  be  very  materially  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  construction 
of  the.  canal.  So  that  it  occurs  to  me  the  people  could  very  easily  and 
very  properly  be  required  to  furnish  the  right  of  way  free.  I  am  not 
refenrrg  to  this  particular  place  alone,  but  generally  as  to  the 
propriety  of  such  a  rule. 

Col.  Jervey.  It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  little  hard  to  require 
individuals  to  furnish  the  rights  of  way  for  a  waterway  which  is  to 
be  of  general  public  benefit.  If  communities  were  required  to  do  so, 
that  would  be  a  different  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  I  Had  40  acres  of  land  anywhere  situated 
Kke  these  lands,  and  I  could  get  a  canal  through  it,  I  would  give  a 
right  of  way  free. 

Mr.  Kettner.  That  is,  you  would  be  glad  to  get  the  other  300  feet 
filled  with  the  dredged  material  from  the  canal? 
The  Chairman.  Ye3. 
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Mr.  Edwards.  Col.  Jervey,  in  contemplating  the  making  of  the  cut 
through  there,  do  you  expect  to  make  provision  so  that  laterals  could 
cut  into  that  canal  for  drainage  purposes  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  We  always  provide  for  drainage  by  leaving  open 
channels  where  streams  would  naturally  come  into  the  canal. 

Mr.  Edwards.  But  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  allowing 
lateral  trenches  to  be  cut  into  the  canal  for  drainage  purposes  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  We  have  not  determined  as  to  that.  Of  course  there 
would  be  a  necessity  for  its  caring  for  800  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
center  of  the  canal;  but  we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  determine 
whether  any  laterals  would  have  to  come  into  the  canal. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Well,  if  any  lands  were  so  situated  that  the  owners 
would  have  to  get  a  lateral  cut  to  the  canal,  they  would  first  have  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  War  Department  before  they  could 
cut  the  lateral  through  to  the  canal,  would  they  not  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir;  they  always  have  to  get  permission  from  the 
War  Department  first. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Now  as  to  these  estimates,  I  understand  that  they 
are  made  simply  as  a  kind  of  outside  figure  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edwards.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  going 
to  try  to  secure  the  rights  of  way  gratuitously  if  you  could  I 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Edwards.  And  if  you  could  not,  then  you  were  going  to  buy 
them  just  as  cheaply  as  you  could,  and  in  case  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings were  necessary  in  any  cases,  those  lands  would  be  condemned 
at  as  cheap  a  price  as  possible  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Right  along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this 
question,  Col.  Jervey:  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  price,  then, 
to  pay  for  this  land  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  I  think  the  actual  cost  should  be  between  $15,  and 
possibly,  for  a  small  amount  of  it,  $50  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  $20  would  be  an  average  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  1  would  like  to  put  it  a  little  higher  than  $20: 
I  should  say  $25  would  be  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  $25  would  be  the  average  I  Then,  that  would  be 
how  much  for  800  acres  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  I  would  change  that  to  4,500  acres,  and  then 
that  would  include  the  dumping  grounds. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Well,  you  just  made  the  statement  that  that 
dredged  material  would  improve  the  land  on  which  it  was  put.  Do 
you  think  that  people  ought  to  charge  you  for  dumping  grounds 
when  you  improve  the  value  of  their  lands  by  the  material  you  put 
on  them  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  I  have  got  to  estimate  for  that:  I  have  got  to 
be  prepared  for  the  possibilities.  I  can  assure  the  committee,  how- 
ever, that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Government. 

• 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  unless  we  help  you  in  some  way  to  do 
that  your  efforts  will  probably  be  futile.  If  we  put  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  $154,500  for  payment  for  those  lands  the  owners  wiD  be 
very  apt  to  ask  $154,500  for  the  lands. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Col.  Jervey  a  few  ques- 
tions along  that  line  1 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  would  first  like  to  get  at  just  what  he 
wants;  should  it  not  be  provided  that  payments  for  this  right  of  way 
should  not  exceed  a  certain  amount,  Col.  Jervey  ? 
Col.  Jervey.  Well,  4,500  acres  at  $25  an  acre  would  be  $112,500. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Most  of  that  swamp  land  at  $4  an  acre  would  be 
very  high. 

Ool.  Jervey.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  it  for  that. 

Mr.  Freak.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  after  a  brief 
conference  with  the  colonel,  and  I  think  Col.  Jervey  will  bear  me  out. 
I  made  a  statement  about  this  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  it  was 
contradicted,  and  I  just  want  to  have  the  record  show  that  I  was  right. 
From  the  map  which  you  have  just  examined,  Col.  Jervey,  I  will  ask 
you  whether,  from  Norfolk  to  Elizabeth  City,  by  way  of  the  new 
canal — that  is,  the  Government  canal  you  say  it  amounts  to  about  81 
miles. 

Col.  Jervey.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  exactly  now,  in  order  to 
correct  that  former  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  this  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  is  going  to  be  abandoned,  as  has  been  urged,  by  the  completion 
of  the  Government  canal.  My  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
has  been  that  it  is  about  twice  as  far  from  Elizabeth  City  to  Norfolk, 
going  down  the  river  and  then  up  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  North 
River,  as  by  a  direct  line  over  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  as  shown  by 
the  map;  and  Col.  Jervev's  figures,  roughly  estimated,  are  81  miles 
by  one  route  to  40  miles  fey  the  other.  Of  course,  both  figures  would 
run  higher  on  the  actual  measurements — which  would  be  practically 
as  I  figure  it,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  locality. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  suggest  that  Col.  Jervey  put  those  figures  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  I  would  like  to  have  the  correct  figures,  showing 
the  comparison  in  the  record;  because  I  do  not  want  that  error  to 
remain. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  get  the  figures  later  and  put  them  in 
the  record,  Colonel  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would,  simply  to  make  that  correction 
in  the  record. 

Col.  Jervey.  All  right;  I  will  do  so. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  distance  from  Norfolk  to  Elizabeth  City  by  way  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
is  51.7  statute  miles;  by  way  of  the  Government  canal,  89.4  statute  miles. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I. would  like  to  ask  you  this  question  that  bears 
upon  the  value  of  this  land,  Mr.  Jervey:  Do  you  know  what  this 
swamp  land  that  you  speak  of,  what  the  value  of  it  per  acre  is  as  it 
stands  on  the  tax  oooks  down  there  ? 

Col.  Jekvey.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Lieb.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question  along  that  line:  In 
what  size  bodies  are  those  lands  owned  ?  What  is  the  smallest  amount 
owned  by  one  person,  and  what  is  the  largest  amount  owned  by  one 
person? 

Col.  Jervey.  We  have  purchased  as  small  as  one  and  a  fraction 
acres  from  a  single  person,  and  probably  as  high  as  150  or  175  acres; 
it  is  usually  dividea  up  among  a  great  many  different  owners. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  owners  would  you  have  to  deal  with 
in  order  to  get  this  right  of  way,  approximately?  We  would  not 
expect  you  to  know  exactly. 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  I  think  a  considerable  amount  along  that  route 
is  owned  by  large  lumber  companies;  so  that  I  hope  the  number  of 
property  owners  there  will  be  comparatively  small. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  not  know  who  they  are? 

Col.  Jervey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  find  out? 

Col.  Jervey.  No;  we  had  no  money. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  nature 
of  the  titles  to  the  lands  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  good  titles  or 
not — such  as  the  Government  would  accept? 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  I  will  state,  from  past  experience  that  in  all 
probability  we  will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  securing  title. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  actual  amount  you  want  for  the  canal 
proper  is  about  800  acres;  and  the  balance  of  that  4,500  acres  is  for 
dumping  purposes  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  For  dumping  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  buy  that  outright  and  obtain  a 
fee  simple  title  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  We  may  have  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  would  it  not  be  better — if  the  land  is  worth 
as  much  as  you  say,  from  $25  to  $30  an  acre — would  it  not  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  Govenfi#ient  to  buy  and  own  it  and  if  advisable, 
sell  it  later  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  anything  to  buy,  it  usually  pays  a  good  deal  for  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  if  it  has  anything  to  sell,  the  Government  gives 
it  away. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  know  that;  and  that  is  why  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  these  facts.  Suppose  you  simply  acquire  the  privilege  of 
dumping  on  those  lands,  would  you  have  to  pay  for  that. 

Col.  Jervey.  That  would  depend  on  several  tilings;  if  it  is  low  land, 
with  no  timber  on  it 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  most  of  it  is  of  that  character, 
is  it  not  ( 

Col.  Jervey  (continuing).  We  would  probably  got  the  privilege 
for  nothing.  If  timber  would  have  to  be  destroyed,  we  would  un- 
doubtedly nave  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  timber. 

The  Chairman*.  \o\x  have  not  yet  answered 'my  question.  How, 
much  is  that  going  to  cost  ?  You  do  not  know  how  much  timber 
there  is  there,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  the  committee  any  idea  as  to 
what  that  right  of  way  will  cost  ( 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  I  know  that  this  estimate  of  $150,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  I  do  not  think  your  statement 
agrees  very  well  with  that  estimate.  Of  course,  you  did  not  have  much 
to  do  with  it  originally.  Now,  if  vou  only  want  840  acres  for  right 
of  way  and  buying  the  title  outright  will  cost  you  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $25  an  acre,  and  you  acquire  the  balance  of  the  land. 
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that  to  be  used  for  dumping  purposes,  for  nothing,  you  would  not, 
of  course,  need  $112,500  for  tnat  purpose,  because  850  acres  at  $25 
an  acre  would  not  cost  that — only  about  $21,000. 

Col.  Jervey.  Well,  I  have  to  make  up  the  estimate  on  that  basis. 
I  have  to  put  in  an  outside  estimate  that  is  not  apt  to  be  exceeded, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  an  average  of  $34  an  acre,  considering 

the  fact  that  it  will  embrace  all  of  that 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  thought  you  said  $25  an  acre. 
Col.  Jervey.  I  am  talking  of  the  estimate,  which  is  based  on  $34 
'  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  pay  $25  an  acre  for  the 
land  you  have  to  buy  outright,  and  are  going  to  get  the  dumping 
privilege  free,  you  will  not  need  $150,000.  But  if  we  appropriated 
$150,000  for  the  right  of  way  and  the  dumping  privilege,  you  are 
going  to  pay  something  like  that  amount. 

Col.  Jervey.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  general  public 
will  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  this  item  here. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  believe  that;  the  man  who  owns  the  land 
is  going  to  find  out  where  the  money  comes  from  to  pay  for  it  and 
what  sum  the  purchaser  expects  to  pay.  That  has  been  my  expe- 
rience. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  way  by  which  we  can  make  the  purchase  of 
this  right  of  way  witfiout  paying  too  much  for  it,  we  want  to  do  it. 
Can  you  advise  us  just  how  to  do  that,  Col.  Jervey,  so  as  to  enable  us 
to  help  }rou  to  purchase  at  a  reasonable  figure  ? 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  that  is  a  matter 
that  we  ought  to  thrash  out  in  the  committee.  I  think  he  will  act 
merely  upon  our  direction. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  But  he  is  familiar  with  the  lay  of  the  land  down 
there. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Well,  he  says  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  pur- 
chase the  right  of  way  for  so  much. 
Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  a  question  along  that  line,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 
The  Chairman.  He  has  not  answered  my  question  yet. 
Mr.  Frear.  This  is  right  in  connection  with  yours.     Why  is  it 
necessary,  Col.  Jervey,  to  buy  five  times  as  much  land  for  dumping 
purposes  as  for  the  right  of  way,  through  that  very  section  where  it 
is  swamp  land  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  This  material  is  moved  hydraulically  and  is  delivered 
bv  a  large  pipe  line,  mixed  with  a  very  large  volume  of  water,  prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  water,  and,  of  course,  the  dredged  material  is  in 
suspension  and  spreads  over  a  very  large  area.  We  have  to  provide 
large  settling  basins  in  order  to  give  it  a  chance  to  settle.  If  we  have 
small  basins  the  dykes  would  overflow  and  burst,  and  if  the  basins 
are  not  made  large  enough  to  permit  the  stuff  to  settle,  it  will  come 
back  into  the  canal. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  will  it  not  be  more  satisfactory  to  dredge  that 
with  a  shovel  dredge  in  such  a  case  as  that,  than  to  buy  extensive 
grounds  for  dumping  ground,  if  vou  have  to  buy  it? 

Col.  Jervey.  No;  the  lighter  dredging  and  dumping  would  involve 
transportation  to  long  distances,  in  some  cases,  which  would  be  an 
added  expense,  and  the  actual  cost  of  dredging  of  that  kind  is  very 
much  more  expensive.  I  should  say  that  dipper  dredging  and  trans- 
porting to  the  dumping  grounds,  some  distance  away,  would  cost 
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twice  as  much  as  hydrauHc  dredging  even  if  we  allow  for  the  cost 
of  the  purchasing  of  lands  for  settling  basins. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Kettner.  In  line  with  that,  the  chairman  has  asked  if  you 
do  not  think  it  would  assist  you  in  acquiring  those  lands,  if  we  should 
include  in  this  item  of  $1,000,000  for  the  construction  of  that  canal 
$50,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  right  of  way  ?  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  people  who  are  interested  in  that  canal  in  that  community  would 
dispose  of  their  lands  cheaper  in  that  way — if  you  would  go  to  them 
and  say,  "  We  have  just  $50,000  for  this  purpose  "  ?  Do  you  not  think 
that  would  assist  you  in  acquiring  lands  at  a  reasonable  figure  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  providing  "That  not  exceeding 
$50,000  of  this  sum  may  be  used" 

Mr.  Kettner  (interposing).  Just  a  minute.  Do  you  not  think  that 
that  would  give  you  a  leverage  that  you  could  use  with  those  people? 

Col.  Jervey.  I  do  not  think  the  rights  could  be  secured  for  $50,000. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  people  are  interested  in 
the  canal  at  all  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  They  are  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Kettner.  To  what  extent  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  I  do  not  believe  that  individuals  would  feel  sufficiently 
interested  in  it  to  consider  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  give 
to  the  Government  a  right  of  way  for  means  of  transportation  which 
would  benefit  not  only  them  but  the  entire  community.  If  I  may 
make  a  comparison,  it  would  be  a  little  like  expecting  owners  along 
an  improved  highway  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of  the  construction  of 
the  hirfiway. 

Mr.  Kettner.  No;  the  communities  are  not  interested  in  this  canal, 
are  they  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  the  communities  are  very  much  interested  in 
this  canal;  but  it  would  be  a  new  thing  sprung  upon  them  suddenly, 
under  a  method  which  had  not  been  pursued,  with  the  securing  of 
the  rights  of  way  along  the  rest  of  the  canal;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  community  would  feel  that  they  were  being  unjustly  treated. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Thank  you. 

Col.  Jervey.  I  am  still  trying  to  answer  the  question 

Mr.  Hulbert  (interposing).  Col.  Jervey,  did  I  not  understand  you 
to  say  that  the  principal  benefit  which  would  be  derived,  so  far  as  the 
immediate  locality  is  concerned,  if  the  canal  was  constructed,  would 
be  to  get  the  lumber  out  of  there  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  undoubtedly,  the  principal  commodity  produced 
there  at  present  is  lumber. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Did  I  not  also  understand  you  to  say  that  a  large 
part  of  the  land  was  owned  by  lumber  companies  centered  right  in 
that  vicinity  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  I  do  not  think  I  made  the  statement  that  the  larger 
part  was  owned  by  lumber  companies,  I  think  I  said  a  large  part  of 
it  was  owned  by  lumber  companies. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Well,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  that  lumber  concern 
are  involved,  do  you  believe  that  they  would  be  willing  to  donate 
that  right  of  way  to  the  Government,  in  consideration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment providing  them  with  a  channel  through  which  they  could 
make  shipment  of  their  lumber  to  the  markets  ? 
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Col.  Jervey.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  lumber  concerns 
might  be  willing  to  do  that;  if  I  made  any  statement  in  regard  to  it, 
it  would  be  an  opinion  based  on  insufficient  data,  and  I  oo  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  of  much  value.  I  could  only  state  that  no  rights  of 
way,  so  far  as  I  recollect  now,  have  thus  far  been  donated  for  the 
canal. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  if  this 
committee  should  determine  not  to  appropriate  the  $1,000,000 
unless  local  interests  would  contribute  the  rignt  of  way  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  I  think  primarily  it  would  result  in  a  long  delay  in 
the  completion  of  the  work;  eventually  it  might  result  m  forcing 
certain  property  owners  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  advisable  to 
donate  the  right  of  way*  but  I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  cost 
to  the  Government  resulting  from  the  delay  would  more  than  offset 
any  small  saving  which  might  result  from  the  donation  of  parts  of 
the  route. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  In  what  respect  would  the  Government  suffer  by 
reason  of  that  delay  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Our  force  would  have  to  be  disorganized  and  dis- 
charged, and  we  also  have  a  Government  dredge  down  there  which 
would  be  laid  up,  and  of  course  she  would  deteriorate  and  her  crew 

would  be  discharged 

Mr.  Hulbert  (interposing).  Well,  are  there  not  other  instances  of 
that  kind  where  the  force  has  to  be  disbanded  due  to  lack  of  appro- 
priations ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  features  of  the 
failure  of  an  appropriation — it  always  adds  to  the  expense  of  the 
completion  of  a  project. 

_  Mr.  Hulbert.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  projects  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  where  the  work  is  being  held  up  because  the  right  of 
way  has  not  been  secured,  where  there  has  been  a  disbanding  of 
the  working  forces  of  the  Government  ? 
Col.  Jervey.  I  can  not  recall. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Do  you  regard  the  importance  of  this  particular 
waterway  as  any  greater,  for  instance,  than  the  improvement  of  the 
harbor  of  the  city  of  New  York  ? 
Col.  Jervey.  No. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Do  you  know  whether  any  work  in  New  York  Har- 
bor is  being  held  up  until  rights  of  way  are  secured  ? 
Col.  Jervey.  I  ao  not  know. 
Mr.  Hulbert.  That  is  all. 
*    Mr.  Taylor.  Col.  Jervey,  if  the  proposed  project  was  not  in  con- 
templation and  the  Government  owned  these  lands,  what  would  be 
their   reasonable  or  probable  value   per  acre,   according   to   your 
judgment  ? 

Mr.    Frear.  May  I  supplement  your  question,   Mr.  Taylor,   by 
adding  "in  their  present  condition'  ( 
Mr.  Taylor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Will  you  answer  the  question,  Col.  Jervey,  as  supple- 
mented % 

Col.  Jervey.  I  should  say  about  $10  an  acre;  that  is,  for  the  swamp 
land;  and  I  think  $30  an  acre  for  the  agricultural  land. 

Mr.  Booher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  obliged  to  leave  the  committee 
at  this  time,  and  I  should  like  to  make  this  statement  before  I  go; 
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that  if  you  determine  this  proposition  before  I  return  to  the  com- 
mittee I  want  to  make  the  suggestion  that,  before  we  make  this  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000,000,  we  direct  that  the  district  engineer,  or 
some  other  authority,  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  that  right  of  way. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  this  matter  is  going  to  be  contested,  we 
had  better  pass  it  over  for  an  executive  session. 

Mr.  Booher.  Well,  I  would  like  to  get  this  also  in  the  record — and 
then  the  committee  can  determine  whether  or  not  we  will  adopt  the 
modified  plan  and  change  the  route,  or  let  it  go  over  the  old  route. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  supplement  that 
statement  a  little 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Well,  before  we  get  into  any  further 
discussion  on  that  point,  let  me  say  this,  because  it  may  settle  the 
very  question  you  want  to  speak  about:  I  want  to  ask  Col.  Jervey 
whether,  if  we  make  an  appropriation  here,  according  to  his  plan, 
and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  adopt  this  new  route,  provided  rights  of  way 
can  be  secured  at  a  satisfactory  figure — whetner  that  would  not  aia 
him  in  acquiring  the  lands 't 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  how  does  that  protect  the  Government  ( 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  do  not  have  to  have  the  right  of  way 
along  that  route;  and  following  my  suggestion,  one  of  them  would  be 
bidding  against  the  other. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Small.  Do  you  know  of  any  precedent  for  first  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  rights  of  way  for  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment before  an  appropriation  is  made  for  an  improvement,  Judge 
Booher  1 

Mr.  Booher.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  project  of  that  kind  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  appropriation  act;  but  it  is  the  best  way  of  doing, 
and  the  way  that  railroads  do  in  acquiring  land. 

Mr.  Small.  Well,  I  am  speaking  of  the  precedents  now. 

Mr.  Booher.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  precedents. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Small,  are  these  lands  in  your  district  in  North 
Carolina  ? 

Mr.  Small.  This  particular  section,  between  the  head  of  Alligator 
River  and  Pungo  River,  or  between  the  Alligator  and  Rose  Bay — the 
route  I  recommended — was  from  the  head  of  the  Alligator  River  to 
the  Pungo  River;  that  is  in  a  county  in  my  district  known  as  Hyde 
County,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the  situation  there. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  reason  I  want  to  know  is  this:  In  the  exercise  of 
eminent  domain  proceedings  in  my  State  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
adjacent  land  is  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Is  that  the  law 
in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Small.  No;  in  North  Carolina  the  benefits  to  the  land  are  con- 
sidered in  taking  the  valuation. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  a  question  of  Col.  Jervey  ?  In  condemna- 
tion proceedings  to  acquire  those  lands,  are  the  values  submitted  to 
jurors  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  They  are  submitted  either  to  jurors  or  to  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  judges. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  prices  that  are  paid 
tinder  those  circumstances,  as  compared  to  the  actual  value  ol  iho 
land  ?     I  am  speaking  generally,  and  not  as  to  this  particular  project . 
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Col.  Jervey.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think  that  where  a  government, 
either  Federal  or  State,  or  even  a  public-service  corporation,  acquires 
property  by  condemnation  the  jury  is  apt  to  fix  a  figure  which  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  not  largely  in  excess  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Frear.  Almost  invariably  so. 

Col.  Jervey.  I  think  that  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  often  the 
property  is  taken  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  owner,  and  this 
increased  price,  in  part,  is  to  cover  his  mental  damages,  so  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  would  cut  any  figure,  as 
to  why  they  do  it;  we  know  that  they  do  it;  we  do  not  care  so  much 
to  know  why  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  that  is  true.  Now,  $100,000  has  been  put  into 
this  item  of  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  for  office  expenditures, 
etc.    What  do  those  consist  of  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  They  consist  of  the  expenses  of  running  the  central 
office  in  Norfolk,  the  upkeep  of  our  various  inspection  boats,  and  the 
pavment  of  the  various  field  parties  connected  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  other  income  that  goes  to  the  Norfolk 
office  ?  Are  there  anv  contributions  made  from  any  other  appropria- 
tion? 

Col.  Jervey.  At  present,  there  is  no  other  considerable  item;  we 
have  a  small  appropriation  for  James  River,  and  we  will  in  time  have 
allotments  for  fortifications  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  this  estimate  shows  $100,000  of  expenditure  for 
office  expenses,  superintendence,  etc.,  for  an  expenditure  of  something 
less  than  $700,000  in  dredging.  We  had  a  case  the  other  day,  where 
it  was  shown  that  one-third  of  the  appropriation  was  being  used  for 
office  expenses  and  superintendence.  Is  there  any  usual  percentage 
which  governs  those  office  expenditures  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  I  have  usually  taken  10  per  cent  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  total  supervising  expenses,  which  I  think  is  a  reasonable 
figure. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  perhaps  a  better  person  to  answer  that 
question  would  be  somebody  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
because  he  could  strike  an  average,  which  Col.  Jervey  might  not  be 

able  to  do. 

Now,  coming  back  to  this  project,  do  you  think  the  entire  $1,000,000 
would  be  needed  as  called  for  by  the  estimate  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  are 
some  delays  which  are  extraordinary,  and  which  I  do  not  now  fore- 
see, I  do  not  see  how  the  appropriation  can  be  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  would  this  $1,000,000  carry  you  in  the 

work  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  would  complete  about  40  per  cent  of  the  section 
between  Albemarle  Sound  ana  Pamlico  River. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  will  it  complete  the  canal  to  be  cut  through 
lands  the  right  of  way  of  which  you  want  to  purchase? 

Col.  Jervey.  No;  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  do  that.  I  should 
say  it  would  complete,  roughly,  60  per  cent  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  what  do  you  base  the  figure  of  $1,000,000? 
What  did  you  take  into  account  ? 
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Col.  Jervey.  It  was  what  we  thought  we  could  reasonably  under- 
take during  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  use  your  own  dredge  and  equipment  part 
of  the  way  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  We  have  one  dredge. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  part  of  it  under  contract? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  much  have  you  been  expending  here- 
tofore in  a  year  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  From  $500,000  to  $800,000.  This  year  we  had  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000,  all  of  which  has  been  allotted  or  pledged. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  in  asking  for  a  larger  amount  would  be 
that  you  could  make  a  better  contract  for  it,  although  it  might  not 
all  be  expended  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  the  question  of  time,  trying  to 
complete  the  work  in  the  time  that  was  set. 

Mr.  Small.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
before  we  adjourn,  which  I  would  like  to  have  go  in  the  record.  I 
will  endeavor  to  confine  it  to  facts,  and  omit  any  argumentation  as 
much  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  in  the  annual  report  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment a  recommendation  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  toward 
the  further  improvement  of  the  inland  waterway  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C.  Sufficient  amounts  have  already  been 
appropriated  to  complete  that  section  from  Norfolk  to  Albemarle 
Sound.  The  amount  of  $1,000,000  estimated  is  for  the  further 
improvement  of  this  waterway,  from  across  Albemarle  Sound  to 
Alligator  River,  in  which  there  will  be  very  little  dredging  done,  and 
then  from  the  head  of  Alligator  River,  by  land  cut  to  Rose  Bay,  or 
Benedicts  Island,  as  originally  recommended  by  the  report  adopted 
for  this  project,  or  to  Pungo  Kiver,  the  modified  route  subsequently 
recommended,  on  an  examination  and  survey  ordered  by  Congress. 

In  making  up  this  $1 ,000,000  the  engineers  nave  made  the  estimates, 
which  include  purchase  of  rights  of  way  and  dumping  grounds  be- 
tween Albemarle  Sound  and  ramlico  Sound,  the  section  I  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  operation  of  the  Government  dredge,  the  amount 
to  be  contracted  for  for  further  dredging  and  engineering  super- 
vision, and  contingencies. 

In  this  estimate  there  is  $154,500  for  rights  of  way  from  the  head 
of  Allegheny  River  to  Rose  Bay,  or  Pungo  River,  as  Congress  may 
direct;  and  a  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  rights  of 
way. 

As  I  understand  from  the  evidence  of  Col.  Jervey  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  such  estimates  generally,  and  the  reports  of  engineers, 
they  make  an  estimate  for  the  outside  cost,  and  the  estimates  are 
necessarily  only  approximate.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  attitude 
of  the  committee  in  wishing  to  save  to  the  United  States  any  money 
in  the  purchase  of  these  rights  of  way;  and  in  anything  which  can  \>e 
done  in  that  direction  I  will  gladly  join. 

This  cut  from  the  head  of  Alligator  River  to  either  Rose  Bay  or 
to  the  Pungo  River  lies  in  Hyde  County,  which  is  one  of  the  counties 
in  my  congressional  district.  I  know  the  general  nature  of  the  lands 
and  have  been  over  a  part  of  the  lands  embraced  in  these  proposed 
alternate  routes,  either  from  the  head  of  Alligator  River  to  Rose 
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Bay,  or  to  Pungo  River.  With  slight  exceptions,  the  lands  are 
swamp  lands,  unreclaimed,  and  formerly  were  regarded  as  being 
valiiaWe  only  for  the  timber  on  them.  A  good  deal  of  the  timber 
has  been  cut  from  the  lands  in  that  section;  to  what  extent  that 
would  apply  to  the  lands  along  the  particular  route  adopted  I  can 
not  say;  but  certainly  on  part  of  them,  at  least,  the  timber  will  have 
been  cut  away. 

Based  upon  the  past  experience  of  the  engineers  in  acquiring  rights 
of  way;  from  may  own  knowledge  of  these  lands;  from  the  disposition 
of  the  people  who  own  lands  which  would  be  intersected  by  the  right 
of  way,  I  believe  that  the  engineer's  will  meet  with  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion and  cooperation,  and  that  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  charge 
any  unfair  prices.  I  believe  that  at  least  the  lands  for  a  part  of  these 
rights  of  way  will  be  donated.  I  believe  that  certain  interests  there, 
owned  b^  a  lumber  company,  will  be  donated.  And  the  experience 
in  acauiring  lands  for  dumping  has  been  that  the  material  that  is 
movea  hydraulically  and  spreads  out  over  a  large  area — I  believe  there 
the  land  will  be  conveyed  at  a  reasonable  price,  or  an  easement  will 
be  given  for  its  use  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  I  believe  in  most 
instances  for  nothing. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  what  the  rights  of  way  for  those 
dumping  grounds  will  cost.  I  have  no  idea  that  they  will  cost 
$154,500,  or  anything  like  that;  nor  do  I  believe  that  they  will  cost 
half  of  that.  But,  as  I  say,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Personally,  I 
will  cooperate,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  with  the  United  States  district 
attorney,  in  whose  hands  will  be  placed  the  acquiring  of  rights  of 
way,  based  on  maps  furnished  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  office.  And 
I  loiow  from  my  Knowledge  of  the  country  and  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  people,  that  I  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  expediting  the 
acquisition  of  the  rights  of  way  and  in  securing  them,  eitner  by  dona- 
tion or  for  a  most  reasonable  price. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  this  committee  now  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  an  improvement  already  adopted 
has  been  delayed  simply  because  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what 
rights  of  way,  or  other  property  that  would  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  improvement,  would  cost.  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  any  disposition  to  hold  up  the 
Government  and  charge  excessive  prices  for  any  of  those  lands. 
Mr.  Frear.  Well,  is  not  that  statement  all  argumentative  ? 
Mr.  Small.  I  am  talking  about  the  facts  and  the  evidence.  Pardon 
me,  I  would  not  impose  on  the  courtesy  of  the  committee ;  I  have  no 
disposition  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Freab.  Well,  is  not  that  all  argumentative  ?  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  statement,  if  it  is  not  argumentative. 

Mr.  Small.  No,  it  is  not  argumentative.  I  am  speaking  as  to  the 
facts,  that  I  know  of  no  improvement  that  has  been  held  up  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  any  question  of  what  rights  of  way  would 
cost,  or  that  the  Government  might  be  imposed  upon.  And  I  think 
that  this  improvement  ought  not  to  be  held  up  on  that  ground,  but 
that  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

As  to  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  and  speaking  as  to  the  facts, 
the  only  evidence  before  the  committee,  furnished  by  an  engineer  on 
the  ground  capable  of  judgment,  based  upon  past  experience  and 
present  conditions,  is  to  the  effect  that  he  can  use  profitably  to  the 
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Government  the  $1,000,000  estimated  for,  for  the  further  continua- 
tion of  the  improvement,  including  the  purchase  of  rights  of  way; 
and  therefore  it  would  seem  that  objections  or  the  reducing  of  tno 
appropriation  based  on  these  grounds  would  not  be  justified. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  lands,  I  will  say  that  prior  to  10  years  ago 
these  lands  were  regarded  as  valuable  only  for  the  timber  on  them. 
But  within  that  time  the  drainage  movement  has  been  initiated  in 
eastern  North  Carolina,  by  wThich  many  of  these  swamp  lands  have 
been  reclaimed.  Right  in  this  district,  a  drainage  district  has  been 
established  containing  1 10,000  acres,  60,000  acres  of  which  is  operated 
by  dike;  it  could  not  be  operated  by  gravity,  because  it  has  a  slight 
elevation  above  tidewater;  but  it  would  be  operated  by  a  dike  and 
pumping.  The  drainage  movement  has  proceeded  so  far  that  where 
in  one  place  there  was  a  lake  that  covered  50,000  acres  is  now  dry 
land;  it  has  proceeded  to  that  extent. 

And  that  has  increased  the  valuation  of  the  land.  I  am  surprised 
at  the  approximate  accuracy  of  Col.  Jervey  as  to  the  value  of  these 
lands.  1  should  say  in  this  section  that  the  value  of  these  unim- 
proved lands,  bought  in  large  bodies,  would  be  something  like  $10  or 
$15  an  acre — or  their  approximate  value  when  drained.  But  we  all 
know  that  in  acquiring  a  right  of  way  through  property,  it  can  not  be 
purchased  for  the  same  price  proportionately  as  if  you  were  buying 
the  whole  body  of  land.  And  I  think  he  is  approximated  correct. 
If  there  was  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  these  people  for  all  of  them 
to  charge  high  prices  and  nold  the  Government  up,  why,  probably, 
$20  to  $30  an  acre  would  not  be  any  exorbitant  amount.  But  that 
disposition  does  not  exist  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  title  as  held  by  the  lumber  people  is  passed  under 
the  new  proposition. 

Mr.  Small.  I  think  a  good  part  of  it.  As  to  the  comments  of  a 
member  of  the  committee  as  to  the  falling  off,  I  desire  to  say  this: 
The  committee  will  remember  that  from  Norfolk  to  Albemarle  Sound 
there  were  two  privately  owned  canals — the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Albemarle  Canal— which  is  now  a  Government 
canal.  Because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  time  we  purchased  that  canal 
it  had  a  lesser  depth  than  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  and  because 
little  improvement  is  being  made,  it  has  not  been  as  attractive  as  to 
depth  and  for  navigation  purposes  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal. 
Therefore  until  that  section  of  this  waterway  shall  have  been  pur- 
chased the  shippers  will  continue  to  use  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal, 
paying  tolls.  For  that  reason  most  of  the  commerce  there  continues 
to  pay  toll.  And  I  will  sav  that  the  tolls  have  been  increased  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  has  taken  advantage 
of  this  situation. 

In  spite  of  that  fact,  there  were  158,446  tons  which  went  through 
the  Government  canal  last  year,  with  a  valuation  of  $4,316,776. 
That  is  a  falling  off,  as  was  well  said  by  Mr.  Frear.  But  during  the 
same  period  of  time  there  was  carried  through  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  413,699  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  $10,310,650.  It  must  be 
apparent  that  the  commerce  which  goes  through  both  these  canals 
must  be  diverted  to  this  Government  waterwav,  because  when  this 
Government  waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Albemarle  Sound  is  complete, 
with  a  projected  width  of  12  feet,  which  is  the  width  proposed  in  the 
report  which  we  have  adopted,  it  will  be  free,  and  all  the  commerce 
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will  go  through  that  canal  and  none  will  go  through  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal. 

Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  say  there  was  a  total  of  572,523  tons  of  com- 
merce there  for  the  last  calendar  year,  with  a  total  valuation  of 
nearly  $15,000,000.  That  is  only  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year,  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  is  due  to  decrease 
in  the  lumber  trade.  Anybody  who  lives  in  a  lumber  section  in  the 
South,  or  in  the  West,  knows  that  the  demand  for  lumber  greatly  fell 
off  in  1915  and  is  still  in  that  condition.  It  is  owing  to  the  depression 
in  agricultural  products  and  in  other  things.  It  will  show  a  greater 
commerce  for  1915  than  for  1916.  That  much  in  reference  to  the 
commerce,  which  has  been  heretofore  emphasized. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  something  in  reference  to  Elizabeth  City. 
Elizabeth  City  is  18  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  North  River,  which 
is  where  the  Government  canal  enters  Albemarle  Sound.  The  dis- 
tance from  Elizabeth  City  to  Norfolk,  by  way  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  and  the  distance  from  a  given  point  in  Albemarle  Sound  to 
Norfolk  is  about  the  same,  or  only  a  few  miles  different.  So  that  the 
only  increased  distance  from  Elizabeth  City  by  way  of  the  Govern- 
ment route  to  Norfolk  is  plus  18  miles.  But  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  proposition,  because  there  are  other  towns  even  farther 
south. 

In  reference  to  the  waterway  across  the  mouth  of  the  Pamlico 
River,  it  will  be  about  40  miles  from  my  town.  It  will  pass  about  20 
miles  from  Newbern.  You  can  not  lay  down  railroad  or  a  pro- 
jected waterway  to  suit  the  demands  of  every  town;  the  general  de- 
mands of  commerce  must  be  considered.  That  has  all  been  thrashed 
out,  and  we  have  adopted  that  route  as  a  part  of  the  Government 
waterway. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  statement  I  have  made  to  confine  myself 
to  a  presentation  of  facts.  Later  on  I  will  have  an  argument  to 
make. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  impose  upon  the 
time  of  the  committee,  but  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
put  this  statement  into  the  record,  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  in  reply.  The  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  seems  largely  argumentative. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  who  ha3  always  treated  me  with  great  kindness.     On  this 

Froject  I  have  differed  with  him  with  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
believe  that  the  building  of  this  canal  has  been  a  great  waste  of 
money  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The  canal  has  been  adopted 
by  the  board  oi  engineers  of  the  Army,  but  I  think  it  has  been  a  great 
waste  of  money.  In  that  opinion  I  have  been  sustained  by  some  men 
who  I  believe  are  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  in  their  profession. 
They  gave  me  that  encouragement  when  I  began  this  investigation. 
I  have  lived  along  this  canal,  or  in  that  section  of  the  country.  I 
am  familiar  with  Elizabeth  City  and  with  the  river  in  reference  to 
which  this  statement  has  been  made.  We  have  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  map  which  has  been  placed  before  the  Army  engineer 
who  is  present  the  difference  in  distance  between  Elizabeth  City  and 
Norfolk  by  way  of  the  Government  canal  and  by  way  of  the  present 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  as  nearly  as  can 
be  determinea  that  the  distance  by  way  of  the  Government  canal 
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from  Elizabeth  City  to  Norfolk  is  almost  twice  as  far  as  the  distance 
by  way  of  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal.  But  aside  from  that  fact,  all 
tne  commerce  which  originates  between  Elizabeth  City  and  Norfolk 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  abandoned,  according  to  the  theory 
which  has  just  been  suggested. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  conditions  which  has  ever 
existed  has  been  that  wherein  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  purposely  driven  the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  Co.  out  of  business. 
And  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  do  not  know  a  single 
member  of  that  company. 

In  regard  to  the  commerce  which  is  carried  in  the  Government 
canal,  a  large  portion  of  that  will  be  shown  to  be  logp  and  lumber,  and 
the  actual  merchandise  which  is  carried  is  small  in  comparison  with 
the  tremendous  expenditure  of  money  which  the  Government  is  mak- 
ing at  this  point. 

So  far  as  the  assurances  which  have  been  given  us  are  concerned, 
as  to  what  the  right  of  way  will  cost,  we  know  as  a  matter  of  practice 
that  they  have  no  value  or  can  be  of  no  protection  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  take  the  same  position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
Mr.  Booher,  in  urging  that  the  committee  do  not  make  this  appropria- 
tion until  that  right  of  way  has  been  given  to  the  Government. 

I  renew  my  expression  of  friendly  feeling  for  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  and  my  appreciation  of  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  Small.  You  have  been  opposed  to  the  project,  as  a  whole, 
always,  and  still  are  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Frear.  As  a  whole;  yes. 

Mr.  Small.  You  would  not  vote  for  it  under  anv  circumstances, 
would  you  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  fair  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  be 
fair  in  my  position.    I  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Watson,  of  Virginia,  is  here  and  wants  to  ask 
Col.  Jervey  some  questions  in  reference  to  fche  Appomattox  River. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  Col.  Jervey 
make  a  statement  to  the  committee  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

Col.  Jervey.  In  October,  1912,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  citv  of 
Petersburg,  Va.,  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  complete  certain  work  connected 
with  the  so-called  diversion  scheme  at  Petersburg  in  case  certain 
work  connected  with  the  drainage  and  raising  of  the  streets  should  be 
done  by  the  city,  and  certain  work  connected  with  the  raising  of  their 
tracks  should  be  done  by  the  railroad. 

I  am  now  informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  city  of  Petersburg  that  the  city  has  made  the  necessary  appro- 

1>riation  to  complete  its  part  of  the  work,  and  he  inclosed  witn  his 
etter  to  me  a  certified  copy  of  the  action  of  the  city  council  in  appro- 
priating this  money.  He  also  inclosed  a  letter  from  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  in  which  the  railway  states 
it  will  start  its  work  as  soon  as  the  city  work  is  completed. 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  work  of  the  railroad 
should  go  on  together,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  good  faith  an 
appropriation  to  complete  its  work  should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Government,  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  start  that  work  sometime 
next  spring,  when  the  railroad  will  presumably  start  on  its  work. 
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A  report  on  this  matter,  with  an  estimate,  was  sent  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  by  me  last  spring,  and  the  figures  I  am  going  to  give  you 
are  based  on  memory,  and  maybe  somewhat  in  error.  As  I  recall, 
I  then  estimated  that  a  total  new  appropriation  of  $38,000  would  be 
required  to  complete  the  diversion  scneme  and  to  do  certain  mainte- 
nance work  in  the  navigation  channel.  Of  this  amount,  $32,000 
would  be  required  for  the  diversion  work  and  the  balance  of  $6,000 
for  maintenance. 

Since  that  time  the  price  of  labor  and  material  has  so  markedly 
increased  that  that  estimate  should  probably  be  increased  by  25  per 
cent.  So  I  believe  at  the  present  time  an  appropriation  of  $47,500 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  diversion  scheme  and  to  put  the 
navigation  channel  in  a  condition  called  for  by  the  approved  project. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  original  cost  of  that  diversion 
scheme? 

Col.  Jervey.  The  original  cost  was  $260,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  dam  was  constructed  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes;  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  still  there,  or  was  it  washed  out  i 

Col.  Jervey.  It  was  nearly  all  washed  out. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  not  protected  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  was  only  partially  completed.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  tracks  were  not  raised  it  affected  certain  por- 
tions of  the  city  and  its  completion  would  have  caused  those  portions 
to  be  overflowed,  and  for  that  reason  the  dam  was  not  brought  up 
to  its  full  height,  and  as  a  result  it  was  topped  by  the  first  flood  that 
came  along  and  was  largely  washed  out. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  railroad  company  under  obligation  of  any 
land  to  protect  its  property  in  connection  with  this  work  the  Govern- 
ment was  doing  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  joint  agreement, 
when  the  city  had  completed  its  work  it  was  incumbent  upon  the 
railroad  to  complete  its  part  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  part  of  the  arrangement  that  was  made 
that  they  were  to  wait  until  the  Government  got  through  before  they 
would  proceed  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  was  to  wait  until  the  city  got  through  with  its 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  city  to  wait  until  the  Government  got 
through? 

Col.  Jervey.  The  Government  work  was  the  last  of  the  three. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  the  Government  do  its  work  before  the 
city  did  its  work  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  It  did  it  only  in  part.  It  raised  this  dam  only  to  a 
height  which  would  not  flood  the  city.  If  the  dam  had  been  raised 
to  the  full  height  before  the  tracks  were  brought  up,  the  flood  would 
have  gone  around. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  a  part  of  the  original  scheme — you 
did  not  take  that  into  account? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes;  the  whole  thing  was  considered  together. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  you  considered  that,  vou  would  have 
waited  until  the  city  did  its  work  before  you  woulcf  raise  it? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  not  the  city  do  it  ? 
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Col.  Jervey.  I  suppose  there  was  a  lack  of  funds.  We  have  been 
waiting  now  for  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  nonaction  of  the  city  has  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  good  deal  of  money  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  Yes,  it  has  involved  an  extra  expenditure.  That 
could  hardly  be  attributed  to  the  city  as  a  fault.  There  was  a  flood, 
and  the  Government  took  its  chances  in  raising  the  dam  to  a  certain 
height,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  protect  the  harbor  from  silting,  at 
least  in  part. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  seems  as  though  the  primary  cause  of  this 
was  the  nonaction  of  the  city.  Either  the  Government  engineers 
were  to  blame  in  doing  the  work,  or  the  city  was  to  blame. 

Col.  Jervey.  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  taking  chances.  The 
harbor  had  been  dredged  out,  and  to  prevent  the  aeposit  of  silt  in 
that  harbor  from  ordinarv  floods,  this  dam  was  raised  to  a  certain 
height.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  flood  there  was  an  extraordinary 
flood,  which  only  occurs,  of  course,  at  lon<j  intervals. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  construct  a  dam,  do  you  not  take  into 
account  the  possibility  of  extraordinary  floods? 

Col.  Jervey.  The  completed  height  of  the  dam  does  take  that  into 
account. 

Mr.  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  add  this  to  what  Col. 
Jervey  has  said:  The  trouble  of  which  he  has  spoken  originated 
between  the  city  authorities  and  the  railroad  authorities,  not  only 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  but  also  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  the  latter  road  also  being  involved  in  the  transaction.  On 
account  of  some  question  in  regard  to  being  ordered  by  the  city 
authorities  to  change  the  location  of  its  tracks,  the  Atlantic  Coa^t 
Line  Railroad  Co.  got  at  loggerheads  with  the  city  council.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  sort  of  sympathized  with  the  Coast  Line,  and  there 
grew  up  a  controversy  between  the  railroads  and  the  city.  That 
controversy  was  pending  while  the  Government  was  going  on  with 
its  work.  My  information  is  that  the  Government  engineers  thought 
it  was  safe  for  them  to  partially  complete  the  dam,  notwithstanding 
the  nonaction  of  the  city  and  the  railroad  company.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  acted  in  good  faith,  so  far  as  securing  protection  against  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  nature  was  concerned. 

But  there  occurred  an  almost  unprecedented  flood.  I  am  told  the 
water  rose  at  the  Norfolk  &  Western  depot  within  4  inches  of  the 
height  of  the  Johnstown  flood. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  controversy  between  the  city  and  the 
railroads  which  resulted  in  an  innocent  third  party — in  this  case  the 
Government  of  the  United  States — being  punished.  Now  we  are 
called  upon  to  appropriate  $47,000  for  that  work  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty between  tnose  parties. 

Mr.  Watson.  I  want  to  correct  you  on  one  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  are  not  asking  for  that  much,  because  the  money  for  the  dam 
will  not  be  required,  and  that  will  make  a  difference  of  $16,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  amount  is  $47,000  less  $16,000.  What 
guaranty  have  we  that  the  city  and  the  railroads  will  not  get  at 
loggerheads  again  ? 

Mr.  Watson.  I  would  like  you  to  put  in  the  bill  a  provision  that 
the  Government  must  be  secured  against  a  loss  because  of  such  a 
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condition.  That  difficulty  between  the  city  council  and  the  railroads 
has  been  adjusted  and  there  will  not  be  any  more  trouble  on  that  score. 

Mr.  Small.  What  is  the  revised  estimate  of  cost  ? 

Col.  Jervey.  The  revised  estimate  is  $47,500.  I  think  Col.  New- 
comer is  prepared  to  give  you  the  details  in  regard  to  that. 

STATEMENT    OF    HON.  HEffBY  A.   COOPEB,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE Iff  COffGBESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  ask  for  a  survey  for  Kenosha 
Harbor,  in  Wisconsin.  The  business  done  there  last  year,  according 
to  the  Engineer's  report,  was  nearly  $8,000,000. 

This  harbor  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  about  50  miles  north  of  Chicago, 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  It  is,  as  the  figures  show,  a  very 
important  manufacturing  center,  and  growing  to  be  more  so  every 
year.  It  has  had  an  extraordinary  growth  since  the  last  census.  It 
has  some  of  the  largest  factories  of  their  respective  kinds  in  the 
world.  The  Simmons  brass  bed  is  made  there,  and  that  company  has 
agencies  all  over  the  world.  That  is  a  great  establishment.  Then 
the  Jeffrey  automobile  works  are  located  there,  and  there  is  a  large 
netting  works  run  by  the  Coopers,  who  are  not  related  to  me  in  any 
way.  They  employ  a  great  number  of  people.  There  is  also  located 
at  Kenosha  the  Chicago  Brass  Works,  and  a  number  of  other  large 
manufacturing  concerns. 

They  have  had  the  same  trouble  there,  although  not  quite  so  acute 
as  all  the  other  lake  harbors  have  had,  as  a  result  of  running  parallel 
piers  into  the  lake,  in  that  when  the  water  is  chopped  up  bv  the 
northeast  storms  it  is  forced  up  against  the  south  pier,  makmg  it 
dangerous  for  vessels  in  the  harbor.  There  is  an  inner  basin  there 
with  a  depth  of  20  feet  which  is  provided  for  by  the  plan.  Congress 
has  heretofore  appropriated  for  a  breakwater,  and  then  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  breakwater  east,  on  a  line  running  with  the  harbor  shore, 
to  stop  the  effect  of  the  northeast  storms  in  the  harbor.  That  has 
done  some  good. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  says  in  his  report: 

The  extension  of  the  breakwater  has  somewhat  diminished  the  disturbances  in  the 
harbor  through  storms.  It  is  believed  that  the  project  has  a  considerable  effect  in 
controlling  freight  rates  not  only  on  coal  for  local  consumption,  brought  in  by  way  of 
the  harbor,  but  also  by  affording  Kenosha  rail  rates  accorded  places  at  which  water 
competition  exists. 

I  notice  in  the  reports  of  the  business  done  that  brass  castings 
amount  to  $1,735,000;  hard  and  soft  coal,  $95,480;  fish,  fruit, 
lumber,  package  freight,  $2,736,700;  potatoes  and  wire,  $16,380. 
The  language  of  the  report  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  your 
attention  is  this:  "The  extension  of  the  breakwater  has  somewhat 
diminished  the  disturbances  in  the  harbor  through  storms."  To 
make  the  harbor  what  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  great  growth  of 
the  city — and  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
of  that  section  of  the  country — there  ought  to  be  something  devised 
by  which  ships  can  tie  up  in  there  and  not  be  pounded  around  by  the 
storms. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  survey  ought  to  be  granted? 

Mr.  Cooper.  Yes;  I  do. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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OHIO  RIVER  AT  CAIRO,  ILL. 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  January  00, 1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H. 
Small  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  pleace  come  to  order.  Mr. 
Denison  is  here  this  morning  and  wishes  to  be  heard  on  the  situation 
at  Cairo,  111.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWABD  £.  DENISON,  A  BEPBESENTATTVE 
IN  CONGEESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Denison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
appear  for  the  same  purpose  that  I  came  before  your  committe  briefly 
last  year — to  get  an  appropriation  to  do  the  work  on  the  Ohio  River 
just  above  the  city  of  Cairo.  I  have  put  a  plat  up  here  on  the  board, 
which  shows  the  Ohio,  running  along  the  curve  here  [indicating] 
and  the  Mississippi  coming  in  on  the  other  side  of  Cairo,  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  committee  what  is  happening  there 
•n  the  narrow  neck  of  land  above  the  city  limits,  between  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Mr.  Switzer.  How  far  is  it  across  there? 

Mr.  Denison.  It  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  below  that  is  a  city  of 
20,000  to  25,000  people.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  not  a  new  situation  to 
the  committee,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the  committee  will  continue 
to  adopt  the  same  view  of  the  situation  as  they  have  seemed  to  take 
heretofore :  but  it  is  a  matter  of  such  urgent  importance  to  the  people 
there  that  I  felt  like  it  was  my  duty  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
if  we  could  not  get  some  relief.  In  fact,  we  will  have  to  have  relief 
from  Congress  sometime,  and  if  it  is  not  given  before  long  it  will  not 
do  any  good;  and  I  want  to  impress  that  upon  the  committee,  because 
it  is  a  problem  that  is  going  to  come  up.  I  say  that  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  act  on  this  for  this  reason :  I  assunie  that  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  require  the  attention  of  Congress  be- 
cause there  is  a  city,  practically  75  years  old,  a  city  of  20,000  to 
25,000  people,  whose  absolute  destruction  is  involved,  in  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  people  living  there;  and  that  is  of  suffi- 
cient interest'  to  justify  Congress  in  taking  hold  of  the  matter.  It  is 
not  merely  a  private  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Denison,  may  I  suggest  that  you  state  the 
situation  somewhat  fully.  As  the  hearing,  at  which  you  were  present, 
that  we  had  before  on  the  situation  at  Cairo  was  not  printed,  the 
committee  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  refer  to  it;  but  to-day  we 
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have  a  stenographer  here.  I  may  say  this,  further,  that  I  don't  know 
what  the  committee  can  do,  but  you  can  be  assured  that  we  are  in 
sympathy  with  you,  as  we  are  with  any  representative  who  brings 
a  situation  to  the  committee  which  he  thinks  requires  action ;  so  I 
suggest  you  state  the  matter  very  fully,  so  that  the  committee  may 
see  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  think  this  is  a  situation  which  Congress  is 
bound  to  take  hold  of  sooner  or  later,  and,  as  I  was  saying  before, 
it  is  not  merely  a  matter  in  which  private  interests  are  involved,  but 
it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  justifies  the  attention  and  assistance  of 
Congress.  Congress  recognized  that  fact  a  few  years  ago.  It  has 
been  only  a  few  years  back  when  there  was  put  through  Congress 
an  appropriation  of  $250,000  in  money  in  order  to  help  raise  the 
levee.  That  was  appropriated  by  Congress;  a  like  amount  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  State;  and  a  similar  amount  was  raised  by  the 
people.  Congress  recognized  that  there  is  a  public  interest  there  that 
justifies  the  assistance  of  Congress;  and  I  assume  that  it  is  of  such 
importance  that  this  committee  will  recognize  that  the  Congress  is 
justified  in  appropriating  public  funds  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  said  that  the  time  is  coming  when  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  give  assistance  there ;  and  I  base  that  upon  the  further  reason 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  people  themselves  to  do  what 
is  necessary  down  there.  If  it.  could  be  done,  we  would  do  it,  for 
the  people  of  that  part  of  the  country  have  been  willing  to  do  every- 
thing tney  could  tor  themselves,  and  have  always  done  it.  But  a 
situation  has  developed  there  that  is  out  of  their  reach.  There  is 
only  one  thing,  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  people 
who  live  there  and  also  m  the  judgment  of  the  engineers,  that  can 
be  done,  and  that  is  to  mattress  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River  just 
above  the  city.  Private  individuals  can  not  do  that.  The  State 
can  not  do  it.  No  one  can  do  it  except  the  Government  which  has 
the  mattressing  machinery  and  the  necessary  equipment. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  far  is  that  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River? 

Mr.  Deni80N.  I  would  judge  it  to  be  about,  from  the  extreme 
point  down  here  [indicating  on  plat],  about  2  or  2$  miles. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Does  not  the  nood  control  bill  give  jurisdiction  to 
the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission  for  flood  purposes  up  the  Ohio 
River  above  the  point  you  indicate? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  would  state  to  the  committee  that  I  have  been 
working  on  the  matter  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  as 
best  I  could;  and  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  had  jurisdiction  to  go  up  the  Ohio  River. 
I  went  before  the  Senate  committee  two  sessions  ago  and  got  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  up  the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  Cache  CreA, 
which  is  about  4  or  5  miles,  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting 
this  work  done.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  Gen.  Black  and  Col. 
Newcomer,  and  they  went  before  the  Senate  committee  and  filed 
letters  recommending  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  be  extended  up  the  Ohio  River  that  distance  for  the  very 
purpose  of  looking  into  this  situation  and  doing  this  work.  So  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission's  jurisdiction  has  been  extended  up 
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the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  Cache  Creek,  so  that  the  Mississippi 
Biver  Commission  now  has  power  to  do  the  work,  but  they  won't 
doit. 

The  Chairman.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  was  extended 
how  far? 

Mr.  Denison.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion was  extended  up  to  Cache  Creek. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  reason  does  the  commission  give  for  not  doing 
the  work? 

Mr.  Denison.  The  people  of  Cairo  have  gone  before  the  commis- 
sion each  year  since  the  jurisdiction  was  extended,  and  they  have 
gone  up  there,  making  the  trip  up  there  to  have  a  look  at  it;  and 
what  they  said,  in  substance,  was  that  all  their  funds  were  needed 
elsewhere. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  physical  condition  first.  As  a  matter  of  law, 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission  has  jurisdiction  to  do  the  work, 
and  they  also  have  the  equipment  to  do  it;  but,  in  my  judgment, 
they  will  not  do  so  until  Congress  takes  some  action  directing  them 
to  do  so  by  specific  appropriation  of  some  kind.  It  will  be  useless 
to  have  given  them  jurisdiction  to  do  this  work  if  they  continue 
year  after  year  refusing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  revetting  that  bank? 

Mr.  Denison.  Of  course  the  committe  is  informed,  I  believe,  about 
what  it  will  cost  to  mattress  it  per  mile,  and  I  think  there  should 
be  2  miles  of  the  bank  mattressea,  at  least,  because  it  is  changing  its 
course  constantly. 

Mr.  Booher.  Where  is  it  eating  the  bank  away  most? 

Mr.  Denison.  At  this  narrow  place  just  above  the  city  [indicating 
on  plat].  A  number  of  years  ago,  before  my  time,  when  Congress- 
man Smith  represented  this  district,  the  people  up  here  at  Mound 
City,  about  6  miles  above  Cairo,  were  clamoring  for  a  deeper  harbor 
on  their  side  of  the  river.  That  is  in  Illinois,  about  6  miles  above 
Cairo.  In  response  to  that,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  deeper 
harbor,  the  Government  went  over  on  the  Keiitucky  side  and  built 
a  stone  dike,  in  order  to  force  the  current  of  the  river  over  on  the 
Illinois  side  and  sweep  out  a  deeper  channel  in  front  of  Mound  City. 
They  accomplish  that,  but  it  did  too  much.  It  threw  the  current 
this  way  from  that  time  on,  and  the  current  has  been  gradually 
forcing  itself  over  on  the  Illinois  side,  until  it  has  now  washed  away 
all  the  land  up  to  the  base  of  the  levee  down  here  in  this  sweep  of 
the  river  [indicating  on  the  plat].  The  citizens  told  me  there  that 
at  that  time  there  were  country  roads  outside  the  levee,  and  woods, 
and  also  quite  a  good  deal  of  land  all  along  here  [indicating].  Now 
it  has  all  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  current  is  sweeping  right 
alone  the  base  of  the  levee.  It  is  getting  more  and  more  hazardous 
each  j^ear.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  engineers  that  in  this  narrow 
place  just  above  the  city  there  is  a  substratum  of  sand,  and  there  is 
no  way  by  which  that  can  be  remedied  except  by  mattressing. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is  the  same  as  the  engineers  call  revetment, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  think  it  is.  I  call  it  mattressing.  They  put  in 
willow  mattresses  along  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is  what  the  engineers  call  revetment. 
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Mr.  Denison.  Right  in  here  [indicating  on  plat]  is  a  substratum 
of  sand  running  across  the  narrow  land  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
the  people  there  fear  that  if  this  levee  breaks  and  the  river  sweeps 
over  there  it  will  wipe  out  this  city,  absolutely  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Booher.  Where  is  the  city — on  the  map  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  Down  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Booher.  Where  is  the  danger? 

Mr.  Denison.  Right  here  [indicating  on  plat]  in  this  narrow  neck 
above  the  city.    It  is  only  a  short  distance — you  can  see  across  there. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  Mississippi  side? 

Mr.  Denison.  On  the  Mississippi  side;  yes.  If  that  breaks 
through,  which  it  will  do  if  something  is  not  done,  it  will  open  the 
channel  there  and  will  not  only  destrov  the  city,  put  it  on  an  island, 
but  will  interefer  with  navigation.  Thus  it  is  important  to  have 
something  done  about  it.  The  people  there  are  entitled  to  have 
something  done.  My  idea  is  that  Congress,  if  it  is  going  to  do  any- 
thing, should  do  it  now,  when  it  can  do"  it  with  comparatively  little 
expense.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  about  this  matter. 
Engineers  have  examined  the  situation,  and  they  will  tell  you  that 
sooner  or  later  something  is  bound  to  come.  If  we  are  going  to  save 
the  city  of  Cairo,  it  is  right  up  to  us  now  to  do  something. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  mention  to  the  committee. 
A  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  Big  Four  wanted  to  go  into  Cairo, 
they  got  permission  to  run  their  track  on  the  public  levee  along  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  railroad  now  runs  in  on  top  of  the  levee.  When 
they  were  granted  that  privilege  of  using  that  levee  they  entered 
into  a  contract,  which  is  recorded,  guaranteeing  that  they  would 
maintain  the  levee  to  the  height  that  it  was  then  established.  That 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  contract.  They  have  not  only 
done  that,  but,  as  the  floods  in  the  river  have  increased  in  the  last 
few  years  until  it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  levee  several  feet  all 
along  there,  the  railroad  company  has  complied,  not  only  with  the 
letter  of  the  contract,  but  with  the  spirit  of  it,  and  have  maintained 
that  levee  and  also  raised  the  levee  a  number  of  feet  higher  than 
their  original  contract  called  for.  In  other  words,  they  nave  kept 
the  levee  up  to  the  height  that  conditions  made  necessary,  notwith- 
standing their  contract  only  required  them  to  maintain  it  at  the 
height  at  which  it  was  then  established.  That  is  the  way  I  remem- 
ber the  contract. 

Mr.  Booher.  Did  their  contract  require  them  to  keep  the  levee  at 
its  present  height  It  did  not  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
levee  there,  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  It  provided  for  maintaining  the  levee  at  the  height 
at  which  it  was  then  established,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Booher.  Don't  you  think  the  court  would  give  that  liberal 
construction  and  hold  that  it  was  their  duty  to  maintain  the  levee 
as  the  conditions  of  the  river  required  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  do  not  think  the  contract  would  be  given  that 
construction  in  the  courts,  if  it  ever  got  there ;  but,  whether  it  would 
or  not,  they  have  done  that  voluntarily.  Whenever  this  matter  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
they  have  refused  to  handle  it,  or  touch  it,  on  the  ground,  as  they 
say,  it  is  a  railroad  proposition;  and  they  have  contended  that  be- 
cause the  railroad's  contract  requires  them  to  maintain  the  levee  at 
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this  height,  that  that  means  that  they  are  to  protect  the  levee  from 
encroachments  of  the  river.  No  court  in  the  country  would  ever  say 
that.  The  contract  to  maintain  the  levee  at  a  certain  height  would 
not  be  construed  into  a  contract  to  maintain  the  levee  entirely 
against  encroachments  of  the  river.  It  is  not  even  the  spirit  or  the 
intention  of  the  contract  that  they  should  do  that,  yet  they  have 
done  it.  They,  however,  can  not  do  this  work.  They  have  not  the 
machinery  to  do  it.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  it  even  if  they 
were  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  Burlington  Railroad,  through  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  revetted  a  great  many  miles  of  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River.  It  runs  hundreds  of  miles  along  that  river,  and  they  have 
mattressed  it. 

Mr.  Dexisox.  They  have  mattressed  it  { 

Mr.  Booher.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Dexisox.  The  Big  Four  Railroad  say  they  can  not  do  it  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  they  have  not  any  machinery  to  do  it  with. 
It  requires  special  equipment.  At  any  rate,  gentlemen,  here  is  a 
proposition,  which  Congress  has  recognized,  to  protect  these  people 
to  home  extent,  and  not  permit  this  situation  to  go  ahead  and  destroy 
the  citv  merely  because  the  railroad  will  not  or  can  not  do  the  work. 
I  do  not  think  the  time  has  come  yet  when  our  railroads  should  be 
considered  outlaws,  and  that  relief  should  be  denied  a  city  or  the 
people  around  a  city  on  the  ground  that  it  might  benefit  a  railroad 
company.  A  railroad  is  recognized  as  a  lawful  person  in  this  coun- 
try and  is  not  an  outlaw,  and  I  do  not  see  why  relief  should  be  denied 
thejaeople  simply  because  it  may  nrotect  a  railroad  also. 

Now,  that  is  the  view  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  I  do 
not  care  anything  at  all  about  the  railroad  company.  I  do  not  know 
a  single  official  connected  with  it.  I  am  interested  in  the  people  of 
Cairo  and  the  people  in  that  fertile  country  just  above  Cairo,  and 
I  am  coming  to  the  committee  for  relief  for  them,  because  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  to  get  relief. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Do  you  think  vou  have  come  to  the  right  committee? 

Mr.  Dexisox.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Was  not  a  law  passed  that  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  a  certain  amount,  up  to  $10,000,000,  by  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission from  the  Head  of  the  Passes  up  to  this  place? 

Mr.  Dexison.  For  flood  protection. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dexisox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dupre.  When  that  appropriation  is  made,  it  will  be  carried  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill;  so,  why  don't  you  iitsert  an  amendment  in- 
cluding that  improvement  in  the  funds  carried  in  that  bill  ?  I  merely 
throw  that  out  as  a  suggestion  to  you. 

Mr.  Dexisox.  You  mean  direct  the  Mississippi  River  Commission 
to  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Dupre.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dexisox.  That  is  why  I  came  before  vour  committee. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  make  that  suggestion  because  that  is  the  committee 
to  go  to,  I  think;  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  will  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  that  will  carry  the  appropriations  for  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission. 
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Mr.  Denison.  Doesn't  this  committee  make  appropriations  for  the 
protection  of  places  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  will  be  any  appropria- 
tion that  will  be  expended  by  or  under  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission.   Am  I  correct  in  that  or  am  I  making  it  too  broad? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  have  not  so  understood  it.  I  understand  this 
committee  has  power  to  direct  this  commission. 

Mr.  Switzer.  It  had,  before. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  don't  care  what  is  done  with  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.  I  don't  care  whether  this  work  is  done  by  the  com- 
mission or  by  the  Engineers  of  the  Army,  but  I  am  saying  that  this 
work  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  have  come  before  this  committee  for 
relief.  With  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for 
this  work,  the  people  of  Cairo  will  get  the  relief  which  they  need  so 
badly.  A  year  or  so  ago  we  went  before  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission after  the  flood  bill  had  been  passed,  and  thev  had  the  power 
under  that  bill  to  do  this  work,  and  the  answer  was  that  all  the  funds 
had  been  allotted  elsewhere.  The  Mississippi  River  Commission  is 
taking  the  money  that  is  appropriated  and  building  levees  down  in 
rural  districts  to  protect  the  farm  lands  from  floods,  and  it  will  not 
pay  any  attention  to  an  important  situation  of  this  kind  where  a 
city  of  20,000  or  25,000  people  and  enormous  manufacturing  inter- 
ests are  involved.  The  only  reason  I  can  find,  or  the  only  reason  J. 
have  been  able  to  get,  for  this  position  is  that  there  is  a  railroad  on 
the  levee. 

I  think  there  is  an  obligation  on  the  Government  to  take  care  of 
this  situation,  because  my  information  is  that  it  was  the  action  of 
the  Government  that  has  caused  this  situation — the  construction  of 
this  dyke  here  on  the  Ohio  side — which  has  caused  the  changing  of 
the  current  and  the  gradual  eating  away  of  the  land  on  the  Illinois 
side.  This  bed  of  the  river  is  right  at  the  foot  of  the  levee.  The 
railroad  company  has  been  driving  in  piling  there.  That  is  as  far 
as  they  can  go,  and  they  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars.  That 
is  as  much  as  they  can  do,  but  that  will  not  protect  it.  When  the 
floods  come  in  the  spring,  it  eats  down  to  where  the  sand  is,  and 
the  only  thing  that  will  stop  it  is  mattressing. 

Mr.  Tayijor.  Have  you  said  what  is  the  probable  cost  of  this  work! 

Mr.  Denison.  I  have  stated  in  a  general  way.  The  price  of  revet- 
ment is  about  $50,000  a  mile,  or,  maybe,  on  account  of  the  present 
unusual  conditions,  it  will  cost  more.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  ex- 
pended a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  there,  to  save  this  land 
right  above  the  city  of  Cairo.  That  is  a  matter,  the  cost,  that  can  be 
ascertained  by  asking  the  engineers.  I  do  not  know  what  it  will  cost 
per  mile  to  mattress  it. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Mr.  Denison,  a  few  years  ago  I  assisted  Mr.  Collier 
to  get  a  similar  piece  of  work  done  at  Vicksburg  under  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission.  I  am  interested  in  directing  this  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  to  settle  this  matter  here,  but  I  do  not  know, 
#as  to  the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Dupre,  whether  we  still  have  any  juris- 
diction over  this  commission  or  not.  I  hardly  think  we  do,  but  I  am 
not  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  think  you  will  find,  if  you  will  look  into  the  ques- 
tion, that  this  committee  has  power  to  direct  the  Mississippi  River 
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Commission  to  make  a  specific  expenditure,  if  you  make  a  specific 
appropriation  for  it.  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
going  to  get  any  help  from  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  unless 
thejr  have  specific  direction.  I  do  not  see  why  Congress  hasn't 
sufficient  authority  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  Have  you  ever  conferred  with  Representative  Fisher, 
of  Memphis,  regarding  Mud  Island  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  No,  sir.  I  know  this  committee  has  done  it,  as  Con- 
gressman Switzer  says,  at  Vicksburg,  and  this  is  a  problem  that  must 
be  solved  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Booher.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  entered  into  by  the 
railroad  for  the  use  of  the  levee? 

Mi4.  Denison.  I  haven't  it  now.  I  brought  it  over  to  the  commit- 
tee a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  was  not  printed.  I  wish  you  had  it.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  your  statement  of  what  that  contract  shows 
and  what  Col.  Townsend  says  it  shows. 

Mr.  Denison.  Col.  Townsend  was  very  hostile  to  doing  anything 
there  at  Cairo,  because  he  maintained  it  was  for  the  railroad  to  do  it, 
and  when  I  was  shown  his  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Col.  Newcomer 
the  Colonel  asked  me  to  let  him  see  the  contract,  last  year.  I  got  it 
and  took  it  to  the  Colonel.  My  recollection  is  that  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Col.  Townsend  was  taking  an  entirely  wrong  view 
of  it,  and  he,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  said  he  addressed  a 
communication  to  him  asking  him  to  look  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  Booher.  As  bearing  on  this  matter,  let  me  at  this  point  read 
into  the  record  a  letter  written  by  Col.  Townsend  to  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

War  Department, 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  22,  1016. 

from:  The  president  Mississippi  Hiver  Commission. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Washington,  I>.  C. 

Subject:  Conditions  at  Cairo. 

1.  Replying  to  K.  I),  letter  of  December  19.  1916,  in  reference  to  the  situation 
at  Cairo.  111.,  I  have  to  state  that  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  permit  was 
granted  by  the  city  of  Cairo  to  the  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  to  enter  the  town, 
hot  it  was  specifically  stated  in  the  document  that  not  only  was  the  levee  to  he 
maintained  to  a  specified  height  but  that  it  was  to  tie  protected  from  the  erosion 
ot  the  river.  As  the  height  to  which  the  levee  was  to  be  built  was  specified,  and 
it  is  now  proposed  to  increase  that  height,  there  may  be  some  question  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  railroad  for  further  levee  enlargement,  but  there  appears 
to  be  none  as  to  their  liability  to  protect  the  levee  from  river  encroachment. 

2.  The  conditions  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  railroads  along  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  at  other  localities,  or  along  the  Mississippi.  Missouri,  or  other 
streams. 

C.  McD.  Townsend, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  Booher.  Col.  Townsend.  He  makes  that  statement  in  regard 
to  that  situation.  He  states  that  it  was  specifically  provided  in  the 
document  that  not  only  was  the  levee  to  be  maintained  at  a  specified 
height,  but  that  it  was  to  be  protected  from  the  erosion  of  the  river; 
and  that,  as  the  height  to  which  the  levee  was  to  be  built  was  specified, 
and  as  it  was  proposed  to  increase  that  height,  there  may  be  some 
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question  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  railroad  for  further  levee 
enlargement,  but  there  appears  to  be  none  as  to  their  liability  to  pro- 
tect the  levee  from  the  river  encroachment. 

Mr.  Dexisox.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Booiier.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  conditions  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  of  railroads  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  at  other  localities,  or  along  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  or 
other  streams. 

Mr.  Dexisox.  I  filed  that  letter  last  year  myself.  In  response  to 
that  letter  I  came  before  this  committee  and  also  went  before  Col. 
Newcomer,  of  the  Engineers,  and  showed  them  the  contract,  and 
showed  them  that  Col.  Townsend  was  absolutely  wrong  and  was  act- 
ing upon  a  rumor  instead  of  upon  proper  information.  Col.  Town- 
send  has  always  been  prejudiced  against  the  people  of  Cairo.  In 
that  matter  he  acted  upon  a  rumor,  or  upon  wrong  information. 

Mr.  Boohek.  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  have  asked  the  people 
down  there  for  a  contribution. 

Mr.  Dexison.  Pardon? 

Mr.  Booher.  Have  the  people  down  there  been  asked  to  contribute 
anything  to  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Denisox.  No,  sir.  He  never  would  get  that  far.  He  simply 
assumed  the  position  that  it  was  work  for  the  railroad. 

Now,  let  me  tell  the  committee  briefly  what  mislead  Col.  Townsend. 
Back  many  years  ago,  when  the  railroad  company  came  in  there, 
there  was  a  certain  portion  of  this  land  that  was  deeded  in  fee  to 
the  railroad,  outside  of  the  levee.  That  wras  deeded  outright  to  them. 
Thev  bought  it.  Upon  that  land  there  were  other  interests  located, 
and  that  conveyance  provided  that  they  should  maintain  the  bank 
of  the  river — I  mean,  protect  the  bank  of  the  river — upon  that  par- 
ticular land  that  was  deeded  to  them. 

Mr.  Booiier.  That  is,  that  the  railroad  should  maintain  it? 

Mr.  Dexisox.  Yes.  That  applied  to  the  land  they  had  bought, 
the  land  that  was  deeded  to  them  in  fee.  That  land  was  owned  by 
them  in  fee,  but  that  was  comparatively  a  small  tract  of  land  down 
here  ("indicating  on  plat]  above  the  city,  and  that  belongs  to  the  rail- 
road company  in  fee.  That  is  not  the  land  I  am  interested  in. 
Because  that  small  tract  of  land  that  wTas  deeded  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany had  that  provision  in  the  deed.  Col.  Townsend  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  required  them  to  maintain  the  levee  on  all  the 
property  above  there. 

Mr.  Booiier.  The  contract  does  require  them  to  maintain  the  levee 
along  there  that  they  own  ? 

Mr.  Dexisox.  The  contract  requires  the  railroad  company  to  pro- 
tect the  levee  on  the  land  that  they  own,  but  that  is  not  where  the 
danger  is.  Besides,  the  railroad  company  has  conveyed  that  land 
away,  where  it  has  not  been  washed  away  by  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  All  this  revetment  or  mattressing  or  protection 
work  to  which  you  are  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  on 
the  Mississippi  River  side  ? 

Mr.  Denisox.  It  is  on  the  Ohio  side. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  where  I  misunderstood  i7ou.  It  is  all  on 
the  Ohio? 

Mr.  Dexisox.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  none  on  the  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Denison.  No;  they  have  levee  protection  over  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  and  the  current  is  not  eating  toward  the  Ohio  River 
on  that  side.  It  is  only  on  the  Ohio  River,  where  this  bulge  in  the 
Ohio  is,  that  the  river  is  eating  its  way  into  the  levee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  protection  work  on  the  Mississippi  River 
side  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  maintained  by  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  It  is  maintained  by  the  people  there  with  the  aid  of 
the  Government.    I  do  not  know  who  does  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  sure  whether  the  maintenance  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  No. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  levee  work  up  to  Cape  Girardeau  would  be 
under  the  Mississippi  River  Commission;  their  jurisdiction  over  chan- 
nel work  runs  up  only  as  far  as  Cairo. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  flood-control  act£ 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Under  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  act. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  interesting:  In  the  rivers  and  harbors 
act  of  July  27, 191G,  in  the  paragraph  making  appropriations  for  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  there  is  this  language: 

Provided  further.  That  the  water  courses  connected  with  suid  river  mid  the 
harbors  upon  it,  now  under  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission 
and  nnder  improvement,  together  with  the  harbor  at  Vickshurp.  Miss.,  and  the 
Ohio  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cache  Kiver,  which  are  hereby 
transferred  to  and  placed  under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  such  commis- 
sion, may.  in  the  discretion  of  said  commission,  upon  approval  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  receive  allotments  for  improvements  now  under  way  or  hereafter  to 
be  undertaken,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  amount  herein  appropriated. 

Now,  the  flood-control  act,  which  was  approved  March  1,  1917. 
fixing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  its  tributaries,  has  this  language  : 

That  for  controlling  the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  continuing  its 
improvement  from  the  Head  of  the  Passes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  the 
8eeretary  of  War  is  hereby  empowered,  authorized,  and  directed  to  carry  on 
continuously,  by  hired  labor  or  otherwise,  the  plans  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted,  to  be  jmid  for  as  appropriations 
may  from  time  to  time  l>e  made  by  law.  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
145,000,000;  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  expended  there- 
for during  any  one  fiscal  year. 

While  the  paragraph  following  subdivision  *4  d  "  of  section  1  con- 
tains this  language : 

That  the  watercourses  connected  with  the  Mississippi  River  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  necessary  to  exclude  the  flood  waters  from  the  upper  limits  of  any  deltu 
basin,  together  with  the  Ohio  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  rnche 
River,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  said  commission,  receive  allotments  for  improve- 
ments now  nnder  way  or  hereafter  to  be  undertaken,  etc. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  question  that  occurs  now  is.  as  Mr.  Dupre 
suggested,  whether  this  committee  would  have  jurisdiction  to  con- 
sider any  legislation  commanding  the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission 
to  do  certain  work  upon  the  Ohio  River  between  its  mouth  and  the 
Cache  River,  and  making  an  appropriation  therefor  which  was  ex- 
clusively for  flood  control  or  bank  protection  and  not  for  navigation. 
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I  believe  that  any  Member  who  comes  before  the  committee  on  a 
serious  proposition,  such  as  you  are  presenting,  is  entitled  not  only  to 
a  hearing  but  to  sympathetic  consideration;  but  I  just  place  that 
query  before  you  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  appreciate  that  situation,  and  I  have  understood 
that  you  have  that  jurisdiction.  I  would  not  place  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
exclusively  upon  a  proposition  of  flood  control.  I  think  there  is  an 
interest  of  navigation  involved.  The  question  is,  what  effect  will  it 
have  upon  navigation  if  this  river  breaks  through  here  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Kiver  and  partially  changes  its  course.  I  think  there  is  a 
broader  question  involved  than  the  mere  question  of  flood  control. 
It  is  a  very  important  question  to  the  people  of  Cairo;  it  is  a  question 
of  having  their  city  swept  away  or  isolated  on  an  island.  I  think  it 
will  interfere  to  some  extent  with  navigation  when  the  river  changes 
and  divides  up  into  two  lesser  streams,  which  it  is  going  to  do  sooner 
or  later. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  distance  across  there? 

Mr.  Denison.  About  half  a  mile,  and  the  city  is  below  it.  All 
along  the  river,  right  inside  the  levee  here  [indicating  on  plat],  there 
are  a  lot  of  important  industries — mills  and  manufacturing  plants— 
which  are  working  like  beehives  now,  or  were  until  they  were  stopped 
by  the  Fuel  Administrator.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  farming 
districts  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  right  down  here  in  this  district,  all 
protected  by  this  levee. 

As  I  said,  this  committee  appropriated — and  I  guess  there  are 
some  members  of  the  committee  who  remember  it — $250,000  several 
years  ago  that  has  been  expended  here. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  has  not  been  since  I  was  a  member. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  It  was  spent  in  building  the  levee. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  thought  that  amount  was  to  revet  the  bank. 

Mr.  Denison.  No;  it  was  to  raise  the  levee.  They  got  a  specific 
appropriation  for  $250,000  to  raise  the  levee.  Now,  why  can  not  you 
make  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  to  revet  the  levee?  The  people 
have  gone  to  tremendous  expense  down  here.  The  people  of  Cairo 
have  not  been  calling  upon  the  Government  very  much.  They  are  a 
sacrificing  people.  They  have  been  working  long  years  »n  this 
levee;  they  have  been  working  and  doing  everything  they  could  to 
save  themselves  from  this  condition.  They  have  a  prosperous  city 
there  with  a  great  many  manufacturing  plants.  Now,  it  is  a  prop- 
osition to  save  this  levee.  They  have  levied  as  much  by  taxation  as 
they  can  levy  under  the  laws  of  the  State — you  know  there  is  a  con- 
stitutional limit  to  the  amount  of  taxes  they  can  levy. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  By  the  municipality? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  taxed  themselves  to  the  limit 
to  raise  the  levee  and  broaden  it,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
them  to  do  this  work.  The  levee  is  there;  they  can  not  move  it 
They  can  not  move  this  tremendous  levee  now,  which  has  been  built 
up  there  for  years  and  years:  in  order  to  move  it  back,  they  must 
buy  the  land  on  which  these  factories  are  located.  They  could  not 
do  that.  They  have  maintained  this  levee  there  for  a  number  of 
years  and  to  move  it  would  be  out  of  the  question:  they  could  not 
do  it. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Couldn't  they  mattress  the  bank  to  protect  their 
own  property? 

Mr.  Denison.  How  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  could  hire  it  done. 

Mr.  Denison.  Whom  could  they  hire  to  do  it?  There  is  no  equip- 
ment down  there  except  that  which  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion has.  The  railroad  company  could  not  and  would  not  do  it.  The 
people  can  not  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  railroad  to  do  it.  The 
people's  homes  are  involved ;  their  interests  are  involved ;  their  lives 
are  involved..  I  was  in  Cairo  at  the  last  flood,  and  I  know  that  the 
old  men,  and  nearly  every  child  and  every  woman  that  could  do  so 
left  the  city,  and  all  the  able-bodied  men  were  patrolling  the  levee, 
piling  up  sand  to  keep  the  city  from  being  washed  away.  It  is  a 
terrible  situation.  They  can  not  keep  the  river  from  changing  its 
course.    Congress  is  the  only  body  that  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  is  that? 

Mr.  Denison.  Which? 

The  Chairman.  What  railroad  is  your  city  located  on? 

Mr.  Denison.  On  the  Big  Four  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Central  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  is  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  suppose  it  is  a  part  of  the  New  York  Central. 

Mr.  Emerson.  What  do  they  represent  on  the  map  [indicating 
lines  on  plat]  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  Those  are  sections. 

Mr.  Emerson.  How  high  is  the  land  above  the  city,  above  the 
usual  height  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  do  not  know  how  hi^h  it  is  above  the  usual  height. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Well,  the  average  height. 

Mr.  Denison.  It  is  just  a  little  bit  higher.  When  it  is  in  flood 
it  is  a  number  of  feet  lower.    All  this  is  all  protected  by  the  levees. 

Mr.  Emerson.  Is  it  all  below  the  river  when  it  is  high? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  I  was  down  there  my  recollection  is  that  it  was 
all  flooded  up  there.    Doesn't  that  overflow  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes,  sir.  It  breaks  over.  The  last  time  it  broke 
over  there  the  houses  were  washed  away.  It  only  broke  over  the 
top  of  the  levee,  and  they  quickly  fixed  it  up.  There  is  now  a 
washing  away  of  the  sand  below  the  levee,  and  that  will  mean  dis- 
aster to  this  city  sooner  or  later.  The  only  way  to  prevent  it  is  by 
mattressing. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  your  city  ever  considered  bringing  an  action 
against  the  railroad  company  to  see  whether  or  not  there  was  any  lia- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  railroad  to  maintain  this  levee? 

Mr.  Denison.  No,  sir.  As  the  contract  was  construed  by  the  at- 
torneys there  was  no  possible  way  to  make  the  railroad  company  stop 
the  river  from  changing  its  course. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  When  the  appropriation  of  $250,000  was  made,  of 
which  you  speak,  it  was  considered  that  an  extraordinary  emergency 
existed ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  city  of  Cairo  should  expend,  or 
cause  to  be  expended,  the  same  amount  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  Congress  appropriated 
$250,000. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  provision  in  the 
appropriation  act  of  1912  was  carried  out.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Denison.  Oh,  yes.  They  raised  the  levees  to  where  there  is 
no  longer  any  danger  from  the  levees  themselves.  I  have  not  come 
to  you  to  ask  you  to  raise  the  levees.  We  will  take  care  of  the  levees. 
What  I  am  asking  Congress  to  do  is  to  protect  us  from  the  erosion  of 
the  river,  which  will  destrov  the  leVees  if  some  action  is  not  taken 
to  prevent  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  city  of  Cairo 
and  the  rich  agricultural  lands  lying  above,  if  the  Ohio  River  should 
go  through  that  section  about  half  a  mile  wide  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  Rivers? 

Mr.  Denison.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  absolutely  destroy  the 
city. 

Mr.  Switzer.  If  it  put  it  on  an  island  they  could  bridge  their  way 
to  the  city. 

Mr.  Denison.  They  would  have  to  bridge  it  if  they  came  into  the 
city.  I  have  been  in  Cairo  when  there  was  water  for  miles  on  every 
side  of  the  city,  and  several  feet  higher  than  the  level  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  that  upon  the  people 
there,  if  the  levees  should  be  washed  out? 

Mr.  Denison.  The  city  would  be  swept  away. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  people  of  Cairo  spent  the  appropriation  under 
the  act  of  1912  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes,  sir:  the  people  of  Cairo  raised  their  propor- 
tion, and  the  State  did,  too. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  Big  Four  contribute  anything? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes,  sir.  The  Big  Four  has  not  been  in  good  finan- 
cial condition,  and  they  have  not  done  anything  more  than  they  had 
to.  The  Government  has  taken  over  this  Big  Four  Railroad,  and  it 
is  no  longer  a  private  concern.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. If  you  are  going  to  consider  this  railroad  proposition  at  all, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  do  what  the  President  has  asked  us  to  do — 
guarantee  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  they  were  received — then  the  Government  would  be  justi- 
fied in  making  this  expenditure,  notwithstanding  the  railroad  is 
there.  It  is  a  Government-controlled  property  now.  But  I  do  not 
let  this  question  of  the  railroad  enter  into  the  consideration  at  all. 

Mr.  Booher.  Mr.  Denison,  don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  see  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  about  that  proposition)  I 
think  there  is  something  in  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  will  state  this,  that  I  do  not  believe  I  could  see  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads  if  I  wanted  to.  I  have  tried  to  see 
him,  but  I  could  not  do  it;  I  could  only  get  some  subordinate.  He 
has  so  many  problems  to  handle  that  they  are  absorbing  all  his  time 
and  attention.  That  is  only  a  secondary  question  here.  I  just  men- 
tioned it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  committee  that  I  do  not 
think  that  Congress  or  the  committee  should  be  quite  so  fearful  that 
they  will  do  something  here  that  will  indirectly  benefit  the  railroad, 
inasmuch-  as  the  railroad  is  now  under  the  control  and  operation  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Tayi/>r.  The  Big  Four  could  go  in  there,  but  they  would  not 
want  to  bridge  into  the  town  when  there  was  no  town. 
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Mr.  Denison.  No.  The  railroad  company  can  not  protect  this  levee. 
It  is  up  to  Congress.  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  to  the  committee  how 
the  people  of  Cairo  feel  about  this  thing.  Their  homes  are  there: 
their  property  is  involved.  They  read  in  the  river  and  harbor  bills 
about  appropriations  for  little  rivers  down  here  or  over  yonder, 
which  have  practically  no  water  in  them,  and  yet  where  we  are 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  on  those  rivers  to  make  them  navigable. 
And  yet  here  is  a  city  of  20,000  or  25.000  people  that  is  liable  to  be 
wiped  out,  and  they  think  it  is  strange  that  Congress  will  not  make 
an  appropriation  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  city  come  forward  and  offer  that  contribution 
or  was  that  asked  for  by  the  engineers '( 
Mr.  Denison.  No;  the  city  offered  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  securing  the  consent  of 
the  city  to  make  a  proposition  on  the  same  basis  as  was  done  before  ( 
This  money  that  is  held  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  is  based 
upon  a  proportionate  contribution  by  the  different  localities. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  have  taken  that  matter  up  with  some  of  the  citi- 
zens, particularly  the  mayor;  and  they  say  that  they  understand  that 
the  provision  about  contribution  by  local  authorities  has  reference 
to  construction  of  levees;  that  where  you  construct  levees  the  local 
districts  will  be  required  to  pay  one-third  and  the  Government  two- 
thirds:  but  that  provision  of  the  lawis  not  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
protection  of  the  bank  by  revetment. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Suppose  Mr.  Denison  would  introduce  a  bill  seeking 
to  amend  the  law,  so  that  it  could  be  made  mandatory  in  its  nature. 
To  what  committee  would  the  Speaker  refer  the  bill  ? 
The  Chairman.  It  is  a  flood-control  proposition. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Wasn't  it  the  purpose  or  the  understanding  that  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  should  take  care  of  this  work? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes;  it  was,  but  they  will  not  do  it.  It  will  take  a 
specific  act  of  Congress.  If  you  will  make  a  specific  appropriation, 
then  I  have  hopes  that  the  War  Department  and  the  Engineers  will 
have  it  done.  Col.  Newcomer  is  friendly  to  this.  I  think;  he  sees  the 
merit  of  it,  but  he  hesitates  to  say  to  Gen.  Bixbv  that  he  must  do  it. 
If  the  committee  will  make  an  appropriation  he  will  see  that  it  is 
done. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Denison:  First, 
I  think  that  any  Representative  who  comes  before  the  committee 
upon  a  serious  proposition  like  this  is  entitled  to  very  full  con- 
sideration, and  he  is  entitled  to  aid,  or  the  reasons  why  the  com- 
mittee can  not  render  any  aid;  one  or  the  other.  May  I  ask,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  that  the  suggestion  be  made  to  Mr. 
Denison  to  go  before  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol, and  before  that  committee,  and  present  this  matter  to  them  at 
the  earliest  moment,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  any  relief  there;  and, 
second,  that  this  committee  request  its  subcommittee — Mr.  Booher, 
Mr.  Switzer,  and  Mr.  Dupre" — to  consider  this  matter  and  report  to 
the  full  committee  their  conclusions  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  ought 
to  be  taken  by  the  full  committee.  That  will  be  making  progress. 
If  that  committee,  instead  of  making  a  verbal  report,  would  submit 
their  report  in  writing,  it  can  be  made  a  part. of  the  record  here,  and. 
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in  the  end,  Mr.  Denison  will  not  only  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
discharged  his  duty,  but  the  committee  will  also  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  it  has  considered  the  matter  thoroughly,  and  what- 
ever conclusion  is  reached  is  based  upon  substantial  reasons. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  that  could  be  done.  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  appear  before  the  Flood  Control  Committee,  but  I 
will  state  that  I  do  not  understand  that  they  make  specific  appropria- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not.  They  legislate.  If  they  want  ap- 
propriations, they  have  to  go  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Dupre.  It  reverts  to  what  I  suggested  to  you  previously — that 
when,  in  pursuance  of  the  flood-control  act,  there  would  come  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  the  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission — that  there  is  the  time  and  place 
for  you  to  consider  an  amendment  providing  for  the  improvement  at 
Cairo.    That,  however,  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Denison.  It  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Dupre,  that  if  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  were  to  attempt  to  include  in  appropriation  bills 
any  legislation,  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Denison.  Besides,  the  Appropriations  Committee  could  not 
look  into  the  merits  of  this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  This  item  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Denison.  In  the  Senate  it  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  senatorial  courtesy  over  there. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  any  relief  unless  we  get 
it  from  this  committee.  I  want  the  committee  to  see  the  merits  of 
this  proposition  and  give  us  some  relief.  I  feel  as  if,  as  a  member  of 
the  House,  I  should  set  some  relief  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Denison.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
here  any  desire  for  a  further  hearing,  the  committee  will  extend 
you  every  courtesy. 

Mr.  Denison.  Thank  you.  I  can  get  this  contract  again  and  fur- 
nish it  to  the  committee  or  to  the  subcommittee  if  you  desire  it- 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Denison.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  this  matter,  which  is  of  so  great  concern  to  my  people. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Denison  might  wish  to  know,  while  he  is  here, 
what  the  committee  is  going  to  do.  May  I  assume  that  there  is  a 
motion  that  this  matter  lie  referred  to  the  subcommittee  on  legislation 
for  consideration? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  will  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  Gray.  I  second  the  motion. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

The  Chairman.  The  subcommittee  on  legislation  will  kindly  take 
up  the  matter  referred  to  as  early  as  possible. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  went  into  executive  session  and,  at 
1*2  o'clock  noon,  took  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Hakwoks, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  (/.,  Tuesday,  February  5,  1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

(After  concluding  hearings  on  Tenants  Harbor  and  Wills  Strait, 
Me.,  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  hearings  on  the  Ohio  River  at 
Cairo,  111.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  DenisOn  is  here.  The  committee  heard  him 
several  days  ago  regarding  conditions  at  Cairo,  on  the  Ohio  River 
front,  but  he  has  requested  that  he  be  given  another  brief  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  committee  and  expressed  the  desire  that 
Col.  Newcomer  should  be  present.  Col.  Newcomer  is  now  here,  as  are 
also  Mr.  Booher  and  Mr.  Switzer  and  Mr.  Dupre,  who  were  on  a  sub- 
committee which  considered  the  matter  concerning  which  Mr.  Deni- 
son  now  desires  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWABD  F.  DENISON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Mr.  Dbnison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
when  I  was  here  before  the  committee  the  other  day  two  questions 
arose  during  the  presentation  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  did  not 
have  definite  information,  and  a  subcommittee  was  appointed,  upon 
which  those  gentlemen  named  by  the  chairman  were  named  to  look 
into  one  of  those  questions,  and  since  then  I  have  had  a  very  brief 
conference  with  Col.  Newcomer,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
while  he  is  here  this  morning  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  come 
before  the  committee  again  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  the  two 
questions  referred  to. 

One  of  them  was  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  we  want  done  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Ohio  River  just  above  Cairo.  I  asked  Col.  New- 
comer to  be  here  for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  what  that  cost  would 
be.  Col.  Newcomer  is  here  this  morning,  and  I  think  he  can  give  the 
committee  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  would  cost  per  foot,  as  he  has 
communicated,  I  understand,  with  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

The  other  question  that  was  asked  was,  How  much  work  was 
needed  there,  or -over  what  distance  did  the  bank  need  a  revetment? 
In  my  presentation  of  the  subject  the  other  day  I  estimated  that 
there  ought  to  be  about  2  miles  of  the  bank-protection  work  done 
there.  I  think  Col.  Newcomer  can  state  to  the  committee  what  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission  thinks.  I  believe  they  say  there 
should  be  about  *2\  miles  of  work  done  there,  but  they  also  state  that 
perhaps  3,000  feet  of  that  kind  of  work  is  more  urgent,  or  something 
to  that  effect.     I  will  let  Col.  Newcomer  present  that. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Will  Col.  Newcomer  be  able  to  tell  us  wThy  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Commission  could  not  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Denison.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Another  question  that 
arose  was  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  to  specifically 
appropriate  and  direct  that  this  work  be  done.  When  I  came  before 
the  committee  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  committee  had  that 
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authority,  and  I  think  the  Engineer  Department  has  the  same 
opinion.  While  Col.  Newcomer  is  here  I  would  like  to  have  him 
give  the  views  of  his  department  as  to  that  question.  I  understand 
that  the  subcommittee  composed  of  Judge  Booher  and  others  have 
taken  that  matter  up  and  made  an  investigation.  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  this  committee  this  year,  at  least, 
ought  to  make  a  specific  appropriation  to  do  what  is  considered 
emergently  necessary  to  protect  that  bank  at  this  time.  If  only  3.000 
feet  needs  to  be  taken  care  of,  let  it  be  that  amount.  When  I  gave 
the  estimate  of  2  miles  I  meant  the  amount  of  work  I  thought  ulti- 
mately ought  to  be  done  there  to  protect  Cairo  and  the  property 
above  Cairo;  but  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  enough  work  done 
now  to  take  care  of  places  where  there  is  an  emergency,  and  then  the 
other  work  can  be  taken  care  of  later,  and  I  mention  that  for  thin 
reason:  We  have  been  trying  to  get  this  work  done  for  a  long  time 
and  have  been  unable  to  get  it  done;  the  river  is,  at  high  water,  ap- 
proaching nearer  and  nearer  to  the  levee,  and  the  very  tiling  is  going 
to  happen  that  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Col.  Newcomer  the  other 
day — that  is,  if  this  work  is  not  done  soon  it  is  going  to  be  impossible 
to  mattress  that  bank  outside  of  the  levee  without  moving  the  levee- 
and  I  think  the  moving  of  this  levee  along  that  low  stretch  of  land 
above  Cairo  is  going  to  be  so  expensive  as  to  be  prohibitive  unless  the 
Government  does  it  all  itself.  The  people  have  appropriated  money 
to  protect  these  levees  until  their  funds  are  exhausted,  and  they  can 
not  raise  enough  money  under  the  laws  of  the  State  to  move  these 
levees. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  far  is  the  river  from  the  levee  now  ? 

Mr.  Denlson.  The  river  has  eroded  and  eaten  back  until  in  places 
it  is  right  at  the  base  of  the  levee.  It  can  be  protected  now  by  mat- 
tressing  so  that  the  levee  will  not  have  to  be  moved.  That  is  what 
the  local  engineers,  who  have  made  surveys  and  examinations,  tell 
me,  and  I  think  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  said  that,  too: 
but,  of  course,  if  it  keeps  on  working  ilntil  the  bank  gets  too  steep, 
then  I  think  it  can  not  be  mattressed.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  such 
importance  that  delay  will  absolutely  necessitate  the  moving  of  the 
levee  if  it  is  not  destroyed  by  the  high  floods. 

Just  immediately  north  of  Cairo  and  along  back  of  this  levee,  and 
protected  by  it,  are  large  factories,  any  number  of  them,  and  if  the 
levee  should  have  to  be  moved,  of  course  it  would  necessitate  the  con- 
demnation of  all  that  expensive  property  now  occupied  bv  factories 
and  other  industries,  and  that  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive  if 
there  had  to  be  a  substantial  contribution  from  local  people.  Of 
course,  the  committee  knows  that  that  land  nearly  baclc  to  Mound 
City  is  lowland. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  far  is  it? 

Mr.  Denison.  About  6  miles.  It  is  low  land  which  has  always  been 
protected  by  this  levee  since  we  have  undertaken  to  protect  it  from 
high  waters,  and  it  is  an  expensive  proposition  to  talk  about  build- 
ing a  new  levee  and  keep  the  city  of  Cairo  from  being  isolated;  and 
I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  specific  appropriation  of  enough  money 
to  do  the  work  where  it  is  most  needed  right  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Do  you  think  this  committee  ought  to  include  new 
projects  in  this  bill? 
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Mr.  Denison.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  new  project.  The  Govern- 
ment has  made  appropriations  for  this  levee  heretofore  and  Congress 
has  legislated  for  this  project  heretofore. 

Mr.  Duprb.  I  was  not  directing  my  inquiry  to  this  project  partic- 
ularly. 

Mr.  Denison.  Well,  that  would  depend.    If  there  is  a  project  that 
is  important  and  that  the  Government  ought  to  take  hold  of.  I  do 
not  think  you  ought  to  let  any  theory  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  it. 
You  ought  to  judge  each  project  on  its  own  merits. 
Mr.  Dupre.  You  and  I  are  in  accord,  then. 

Mr.  Denison.  But  this  is  not  a  new  project,  because  Congress  has 
legislated  upon  this  question  and  has  given  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  jurisdiction  to  do  this  work.  You  have  the  authority. 
What  we  are  asking  now  is  a  specific  appropriation  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  urge  that  we  take  the  money  necessary  to  do 
this  work  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Denison.  We  do  appropriate  for  them.  I  am  asking  that  this 
Congress,  through  this  committee,  make  a  specific  appropriation  and 
direct  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  to  do  this  work,  just  as  you 
do  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Booher.  We  appropriate  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the 
Mississippi  River,  ana  that  is  expended  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission.  This  project  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  Why  should  not  the  money 
necessary  to  fix  that  up  be  taken  out  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission? 

Mr.  Denison.  That  is  all  right  so  far  as  we  are  concerned;  all  I 
want  is  to  have  the  work  done;  I  do  not  care  where  you  take  the 
money  from. 

If  the  committee  will  make  a  similar  provision  here  to  that  they 
have  made  for  Memphis  I  can  not  help  but  believe  the  commission  will 
go  ahead  and  do  the  work.  I  think  the  engineers  know  this  work 
is  needed  pretty  badly,  and  I  think  if  the  committee  will  make  a 
specific  provision  and  make  it  provide  enough  funds  to  do  the  work 
which  is  shown  to  be  emergently  necessary,  we  will  get  it  done.  I 
would  at  least  be  willing  to  risk  it,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  the  com- 
mittee will  ask  Col.  Newcomer  while  he  is  here  such  questions  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter  as  they  desire. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Col. 
Newcomer. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENBT  C.  NEWCOMER,  UNITED  STATES 
ABMY,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Mr.  Denison  spoke  to  me  the  other  day  inquiring 
about  this  matter,  and  I  thought  it  well  to  communicate  with  the 
president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  Gen.  Bixby,  in  order 
to  learn  something  of  the  situation,  so  I  wired  him  and  received  this 
telegram  from  him : 

Revetment  desired  by  Cairo,  111.,  Is  for  protection  of  levees,  which  in  turn 
protect  railroads  and  private  property.  Work  is  needed  more  for  flood  protec- 
tion than  for  navigation.  Total  length  caving  bank,  about  12,000  feet,  for  which 
revetment  would  cost  about  $480,000.     Perhaps  3,000  feet  urgent.    Commission 
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resolution  printed  in  November  proceedings  directed  further  examination  to  be 
made  after  next  high  water  and  then  a  report  with  estimate  of  cost  of  adequate 
revetment  and  also  of  new  levee  along  this  front. 

It  appears  that  the  commission,  in  considering  the  appeal  of  Cairo 
for  relief,  decided  that  it  should  not  allot  any  money  out  of  the  last 
appropriation,  which  was  something  under  $6,000,000.  They  con- 
sidered it  at  the  time  they  were  making  the  allotments,  and  they 
decided  they  would  call  upon  their  district  engineer  for  a  report 
upon  the  situation  after  the  high  water  of  this  spring  season.  He 
was  to  give  them  then  a  statement  as  to  the  situation,  both  for 
revetment  and  a  possible  relocation  of  the  levee  line,  moving  it  back 
and  in  that  way  protecting  it  from  the  caving  bank.  Of  course  I 
have  no  inif ormation  with  reference  to  the  urgency  of  this  other  than 
the  statement  in  this  telegram  that  possibly  3,000  feet  could  be  con- 
sidered urgent.  I  do  not  know  at  what  rate  the  bank  has  been  re- 
ceding, and  I  do  not  know  what  risk  the  commission  has  incurred 
by  postponing  it.  It  would  look  as  though  the  commission  con- 
templated doing  something  this  coming  season  at  this  point.  Of 
course  it  is  said  that  they  have  already  been  contemplating  that  for 
some  time,  and  so  there  is  not,  possibly,  the  assurance  that  the  locality 
would  like  to  have  as  to  the  work  being  undertaken. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  rate  of  $40  per  linear  foot  as  the  cost  of 
the  revetment,  which  is  the  cost  of  the  work  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
River,  where  you  have  high  banks  and  deep  water.  I  had  thought 
that  this  would  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  upper  Mississippi, 
above  Cairo,  and  the  Missouri,  where  the  revetments  cost  anywhere 
from  $12  to  $14  and  $18  a  foot.  But  he  estimates  this  at  $40,  and 
that  makes  the  work  very  expensive.  The  3,000  feet  would  at  that 
rate  cost  $120,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  revetment  work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  revetment;  yes,  sir.  Was  there  any 
other  phase  of  it  that  the  committee  would  like  to  ask  about? 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  think,  under  your  construction  of  the  law,  that 
the  committee  has  authority  to  direct  the  commission  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  so,  entirely. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  pay  for  it  out  of  the  money  appropriated  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  If  the  3,000  feet  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary 
now,  at  $40  a  foot,  it  would  be  $120,000.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  enough  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  is  rather  rash  to  determine  at  this  time, 
because  the  floods  of  this  season  may  possibly  extend  that  length. 

Mr.  Booher.  If  the  committee  appropriated  $250,000  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  commission  to  expend  it  unless  it  was  necessary 
to  use  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  diverted  a  moment  ago  when  you  were 
asked  a  question  which  you  answered.  Do  I  understand  vou  to  ex- 
press the  opinion,  Colonel,  that  this  committee  could,  by  legislation 
in  this  bill,  direct  the  commission  to  do  this  work  and  expend  the 
amount  out  of  the  regular  appropriations  which  are  appropriated 
for  the  commission  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  my  opinion.    It  was  done  this  last  yejar, 
and  we  are  acting  under  that  authority  now.    We  are  acting  on  that 
theory. 
The  Chairman.  As  to  the  sand  bar  in  front  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.    The  work  done  by  the  commission  has 
been  handled  for  years  and  years  under  this  committee.    I  under- 
stand the  proposition  of  putting  it  in  this  other  form  was  largely  to 
pat  the  work  on  a  continuing  contract  basis,  and  we  are  giving  the 
appropriation  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  as  in  the  case  of  other  continu- 
ing contract  river  and  harbor  work. 
Mr.  Switzeb.  But  they  take  care  of  that  river  improvement? 
Col.  Newcomer,  All  of  the  work  for  navigation,  as  well  as  for 
protection,  is  being  taken  care  of  out  of  this  fund,  and  that  clearly 
comes  within  the  field  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  telegram  from  Gen.  Bixby  states  that  this 
work  is  necessary  primarily  for  flood  control. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  just  the  same  a*  you 
have  done  at  many  points  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  done  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  out  it  is  a  part  of  the  work  on  the  river  which 
has  been  handled  regularly  for  years  in  river  and  harbor  bills,  but 
now  under  the  flood  control  bill  and  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Freae.  It  is  your  opinion  that  we  can  determine  the  applica- 
turn  to  be  made  of  the  money  t 
Col.  Newcomer.  If  you  wish  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  think  the  committee  has  that  power? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  that  been  the  accepted  understanding  outside  of 
your  bureau? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  different  under- 
standing. Of  course,  the  Flood  Control  Committee  might  take  ex- 
ception to  such  a  radical  diversion  of  the  fund  as  would  interfere 
with  the  work  of  that  project,  but  the  work  has  always  been  done 
under  the  guise,  at  least,  of  navigation  improvement. 

Mr.  Frear.  Estimates  are  made  of  the  proposed  expenditures,  and 
on  this  basis  $10,000,000,  say,  will  be  appropriated  this  year  in  the 
spndry  civil  bill.  Would  it  not  divert  the  funds  estimated  to  cover 
some  other  project  for  this  committee  to  interfere  in  this  way? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  the  flood  control  act  of  March  1,  1917, 
determines  all  those  matters.  That  act  prescribes  the  rate  at  which 
the  work  may  proceed.  In  other  words,  it  may  not  exceed  more  than 
$10,000,000  a  year  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  it  includes  this 
stretch  of  the  Ohio  in  the  work  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  commis- 
sion. It  is  not  a  new  project ;  this  is  clearly  within  the  work  covered 
by  the  flood  control  act. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  was  only  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  I  had 
in  mind. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  authority  of 
the  commission  to  apply  those  funds,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no 
question  of  the  authority  of  the  committee  to  include  in  this  bill  an 
item  directing  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  should  be  used  at  this 
place. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  determine  where  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
should  place  the  funds? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  The  Flood  Control  Committee  does  not  appropri- 
ate at  all.  The  Flood  Control  Committee  introduced  this  bill,  the 
flood  control  act,  which  appropriated  no  money  but  directed  the 
work  to  be  prosecuted  with  funds  which  should  be  supplied  from 
time  to  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  recommended  the  amount? 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  determined  the  amount.  Then  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  made  the  appropriation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
instead  of  supplying  the  $10,000,000  they  gave  only  $6,000,000,  and 
the  estimate  nas  been  put  in  for  this  coming  year  for  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Another  element  enters  into  that.  The  various  com- 
munities are  required  to  pay  one-third  of  the  expenditure  for  that 
particular  district. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  only  applies  to  the  work  on  the  levees. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  proportion  is  one-half? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  at  least  one-third  of  the  total,  or  one-half 
of  what  the  Government  gives. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  that  estimate  is  made  and  these  communities  are 
expected  to  pay  their  proportion  under  the  flood  control  act,  I 
am  wondering  whether  we  can  divert  any  part  of  the  proceeds  which 
were  intended  to  meet  the  contribution  which  they  made. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  actual  distribution  of  the  funds  is  practically 
never  determined  in  advance  of  the  appropriation.  Those  communi- 
ties are  standing  ready  to  cooperate  in  so  far  as  Government  funds 
will  permit  them  to  go  ahead.  That  is  the  general  proposition.  The 
Government  could  spend  much  more  money,  so  far  as  the  local  con- 
tributions required  by  law  are  concerned,  ir  the  Government  had  the 
money  to  expend. 

Mr.  Switzer.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  whole  $10,000,000 
will  be  spent  on  levees? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  also  on  revetment  and  dredging  work  and 
other  items,  which  are  directly  navigation  features. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  asked  Col.  Newcomer  if  Congress  had  the  right 
to  divert  the  money  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission.  In  the 
last  bill  this  language  is  used  with  reference  to  Memphis  Harbor: 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  shall  forthwith  make  an  examination  at 
the  mouth  of  Wolf  River  and  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  make  such 
plans  and  take  such  steps,  to  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  will 
remove  the  bar. 

That  seems  to  be  mandatory  in  its  language. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  seems  to  be  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction,  if  they 
possess  it.    Have  they  done  any  work  under  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  they  have  been  continuously  keeping  the 
channel  at  Memphis  clear,  by  dredging.  They  have  not  yet  pre- 
pared the  plans  for  permanent  relief.  They  will  do  that  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  we  have  been  expecting  a  report  at  almost  any 
time.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  was  informed  it  would  be  made  in 
a  few  weeks,  but  we  have  not  received  it  yet. 

The  Chairman.  With  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
over  this  section  of  the  Ohio  River,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question, 
and  in  connection  with  the  query  I  will  quote  from  the  flood  con- 
trol act: 
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That  the  watercourses  connected  with  the  Mississippi  River  to  such  extent 
as  may  be  neeessary  to  exclude  the  Hood  waters  from  the  upper  limits  of  any 
delta  basin,  together  with  the  Ohio  Itiver  from  its  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cache  Itiver.  may.  in  the  discretion  of  said  commission,  receive  allotments  for 
improvements  now  under  way  or  hereafter  to  l>e  undertaken. 

The  words  fc'in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,''  as  I  under- 
stand it,  do  not  differentiate  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  as 
to  this  pail  of  the  Ohio  River  from  any  section  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  of  which  they  hare  jurisdiction. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  understand  it  so.  The  whole  situation  is 
in  their  hands  and  all  allotments  are  made  at  their  discretion  as  to 
the  most  urgent  need.  I  had  assumed — and  it  is  a  natural  assump- 
tion— that  the  commission  in  allotting  funds  last  year  felt  that  the 
other  needs  were  more  urgent  than  these.  Of  course,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  judge  of  the  basis  for  that  belief. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  critical  of  the  commission — 
certainly  I  should  be  familiar  with  all  the  facts  before  doing  so — but 
if  this  part  of  the  Ohio  River  is  as  much  under  their  jurisdiction  and 
they  possess  the  same  authority  over  it  as  they  do  over  any  other  part 
of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers  which  are  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, and  if  the  situation  is  as  urgent  as  it  is  represented  to  us,  par- 
ticularly by  Mr.  Denison,  who  is  assuredly  entirely  sincere,  I  can  not 
understand  why  it  should  be  necessary  for  this  committee,  or  for 
Congress,  to  intervene  with  the  commission. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  might  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  for  a 
time  at  least  the  impression,  I  think,  with  the  commission  that  there 
were  certain  obligations  resting  upon  the  railroad  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  assuming  if  they  did  the  work. 
The  Chairman.  I  would  like  you  to  express  an  opinion  about  that. 
Col.  Newcomer.  When  this  matter  was  considered  once  before, 
with  the  view  to  requiring  the  expenditure  of  some  of  the  commis- 
sion's money,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  Col.  Townsend,  and  he 
made  a  report  indicating  that  in  his  opinion  the  railroad  company 
was  under  obligation  to  maintain  this  levee  line.    At  that  time  Mr. 
Denison  furnished  the  department  a  copy  of  the.  agreement  between 
Cairo  and  the  railroad,  and  it  appeared  that  the  obligation  to  main- 
tain the  bank  referred  only  to  a  certain  portion  of  land  that  was 
transferred  from  the  grantors  to  the  railroad  at  a  somewhat  different 
locality  than  this  farther  down  the  river.    There  they  have  a  posi- 
tive obligation  to  maintain  the  bank.    The  obligation  elsewhere  was 
simply  to  maintain  the  levee;  they  were  to  see  that  that  was  kept 
intact.-  This  contract  was  sent  to  Col.  Townsend  and  his  attention 
was  called  to  its  terms  and  he  was  informed  that  apparently  there 
was  no  obligation  on  the  railroad  to  revet  the  bank  here  and  he  was 
requested  to  present  that  matter  to  the  commission.    I  judge  that  the 
commission  is  now  well  informed  on  that  proposition  and  that  it  has 
refrained  from  allotting  the  money  during  the  past  season  because 
it  has  felt  that  the  funds  were  more  needed  elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  you,  the  interpretation  by  the 
department  of  this  agreement  between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
city  of  Cairo  does  not  apply  to  revetments,  but  only  to  levee  work. 
Col.  Newcomer.  At  this  portion  of  the  line. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  portion  of  the  levee  work  does  it  apply, 
if  you  are  informed? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  The  entire  levee,  which  it  occupies,  it  was  to  keep 
up.  Of  course  that  means  that  the  levee  itself  was  to  be  maintained. 
At  that  time  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  apprehension  of  any 
encroachment  upon  the  levee  by  the  erosion  of  the  bank  sufficient  to 
require  any  provision  for  it.  The  only  obligation  resting  upon  the 
railroad  now  to  take  care  of  this  situation  is  the  obligation  of  pro- 
tecting its  own  property.  Its  line  is  on  that  levee,  and  if  the  levee 
caves  into  the  river,  of  course  the  line  is  gone.  They  are  under  the 
necessity,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  protect  that  line.  I  understand 
they  have  done  that  to  some  extent  already. 

The  Chairman.  What  length  of  the  levee  is  the  railroad  under 
obligation  to  maintain  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  about  5  or  6  miles.  I  4m  not  precisely 
informed  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  But,  whatever  it  is,  it  represents  the  length  of 
the  levee  occupied  by  the  railroad  as  a  right  of  way  for  its  track. 

Col.  Newcomer.  For  a  right  of  way.  Of  course  the  only  objection 
at  all,  that  I  see,  to  directing  the  commission  to  apply  any  portion 
of  its  funds  would  be  taking  away  from  the  commission  the  power 
to  apply  all  of  its  funds  in  accordance  with  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  different  localities. 

The  Ciiukmax.  As  I  understand  you.  the  work  necessary  to  he 
done  is  not  upon  the  levees,  but  revetuieut  work  for  the  protection 
of  the  levees. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Holding  the  bank  for  the  sake  of  protecting 
the  levees.  The  flood-control  act  requires  that  all  work  on  the 
levees,  construction  or  repair,  shajl  be  done  partly  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  and  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  locality,  the 
locality  paying  at  least  one-third  of  the  entire  cost.  They  may 
have  to  pay  a  larger  cost  if  in  the  commission's  judgment  they  should 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  to  levees  £ 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  as  to  the  levees,  and  I  think  in  prin- 
ciple it  ought  to  apply  as  well  to  revetments  for  levee  protect iop. 
because,  whether  you  protect  the  levee  line  by  revetting  the  bank 
or  by  building  a  new  levee,  to  which  they  have  to  contribute,  they  are 
alternative  .propositions,  and  if  they  share  in  the  expense  of  one 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  share  in  the  expense  of  the 
other.  But  the  terms  of  the  law  do  not  require  any  cooperation  for 
revetment  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  have  very  rarely  con- 
tribuated  to  the  expense  of  revetment  work,  though  they  have  m 
a  few  instances.  In  the  upper  Yazoo  district  there  was  a  place  where 
the  levee  was  threatened  by  caving  of  the  bank,  and  where  the  com- 
mission did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  take  care  of  it,  so  that  levee 
district  paid  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  building  the  revetment 
to  protect  that  place. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  view  of  the  question  I  put  to  you  of  the  power  of 
this  committee  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  certain  amounts  by  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
law  authorizing  flood  control.     Under  section  A  it  says: 

All  money  appropriated  under  authority  of  this  section  shall  Ih»  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in  accordance  with  the  plans, 
specifications,  and  recommendations  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission  as 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Kngineers  for  controlling  hNmmIs  and  other  general 
improvements  on  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 
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That  presupposes  that  there  are  certain  plans  and  specifications, 
and  it  is  on  that  basis  these  expenditures  are  to  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  You  believe  we  have  authority  in  addition  to 
that  to  direct  where  this  money  should  be  spent? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 
That  language  is  like  the;  language  that  is  used  in  the  preamble 
in  all  river  and  harbor  bills,  but  you  say  where  it  shall  be  spent. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Save  in  the  case  of  Vicksburg,  do  you  recall  an  in- 
stance where  Congress  has  directed  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion to  expend  a  particular  sum  at  a  particular  point,  except  as  to 
the  Memphis  situation  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  that  h^s  been  done  in  several 
instances.    I  would  have  to  look  up  the  bills. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  only  recall  Vicksburg  and  Memphis. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  Memphis  case  is  the  only  one  that  has  oc- 
curred under  the  flood-control  act  for  handling  the  Mississippi  River 
work.  Prior  to  that  there  were  several  instances  where  the  com- 
mittee directed  the  money  to  be  expended  at  special  localities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  to  be  asked  of  Col. 
Newcomer?    If  not,  Mr.  Den i son  would  like  to  speak  again. 

Mr.  Denison.  A  question  was  asked  me  privately  since  I  spoke  a 
moment  ago  in  connection  with  the  statement  just  made  by  Col. 
Newcomer,  and  I  would  like  to  have  permission  to  refer  briefly  to 
'that,  namely,  the  question  of  the  obligation  of  the  railroad.  Col. 
Newcomer  has  just  stated  to  the  committee  his  view  of  it,  and  I 
think  he  is  absolutely  correct,  because  I  know  that  his  statement 
was  made  after  having  examined  the  deeds  of  conveyance.  I  have 
a  copy  of  the  deed  of  conveyance  here  that  was  made  by  the  original 
grantors  to  the  railroad  company.  First,  there  was  a  contract  to 
make  a  conveyance,  and  that  contract  was  made  in  1873.  Then  it 
was  followed  by  the  deed  of  conveyance  made  in  1877  to  the  old 
Cairo  &  Vincennes  Railroad,  which  is  the  Big  Four  now.  I  am 
going  to  leave  this  deed  with  the  committee,  as  I  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Booher.  Will  you  not  prepare  for  the  record  just  that  part  of 
the  contract  which  refers  to  this  matter  so  that  it  may  go  into  the 
record! 

Mr.  Denison.  I  will  do  that,  and  for  your  information  I  want  to 
read  just  a  part  of  it.  This  deed  conveys  to  the  railroad  company 
in  fee  a  small  strip  of  land  of  about  40  acres  in  extent,  that  extended 
down  to  and  took  in  part  of  the  Ohio  River  bank.  It  was  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  Ohio  River.  Now,  in  addition  to  conveying  the 
railroad  this  little  strip  of  land  of  43.12  acres,  more  or  less,  in  fee, 
is  also  conveyed,  not  in  fee,  but  merely  gave  the  right  to  use  the 
levee  running  from  there  on  back,  up  over  certain  lands  which  are 
herein  described,  several  sections  of  them.  The  deed  reads,  "  43.12 
acres,  more  or  leas,"  and  reference  is  made  to  a  plat  "hereto  ap- 
pended, marked  A."  Here  is  the  further  conveyance :  "Also  the  right 
to  enter  into  and  upon  any  of  the  lands  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part  hereto  embraced  in  section  Nos.  11,  14,  and  23  in  township  17, 
range  1,  west  of  the  third  principal  meridian,  in  Alexander  County, 
and  State  of  Illinois,  being  north  of  the  first  piece  of  ground  as 
above  described  " — that  is,  the  piece  conveyed  in  fee — "  and  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  an  embankment  not  below  in  height  the  pres- 
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ent  levee  embankment,  upon  and  along  the  Ohio  River  bank,  on 
which  the  line  of  the  rails  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  is 
now  laid,  and  of  such  width  not  exceeding  100  feet  as  said  party  of 
the  second  part  may  deem  expedient,"  etc. 

In  other  words,  there  was  an  embankment  along  the  Ohio  River, 
which  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  was  occupying  at  that  time* 
and  this  levee  went  around  to  that  and  connected  with  that  embank- 
ment occupied  by  the  Illinois  Central.  This  conveyance  provided 
that  they  must  maintain  this  levee  at  the  height  of  the  levee  that 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Illinois  Central,  and  that  is  the  extent  of 
their  obligation. 

Now,  I  want  to  read  a  subsequent  provision  of  the  deed  which 
refers  particularly  to  the  land  that  was  conveyed  in  fee.  I  read  from 
page  9  of  the  deed :  "Also  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  a* 
it  occupies  and  uses  the  same" — that  is,  the  levee — "and  thence- 
forward protect  and  preserve  the  embankment  constructed,  or  to  be 
constructed,  upon  the  said  lands,  and  also  the  river  bank  along  said 
lands  hereby  conveyed,  where  they  extend  to  and  are  bounded  by  the 
river,  and  in  case  of  its  failure  to  do  so,"  etc. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  that  the  bank  of  the  43  acres  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  Yes,  sir.  The  railroad  company  was  required  to 
maintain  the  river  bank  where  it  owned  the  bank  in  fee,  under  that 
deed. 

Mr.  Lee.  Who  was  the  grantor?  * 

Mr.  Denison.  Tavlor  &  Parsons,  trustees.  They  were  trustees  of 
parties  who  originally  owned  all  the  land  down  there.# 

Mr.  Lee.  The  city  was  not  a  party  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Denison.  Oh,  no.  Now,  I  will  read  from  a  subsequent  deed 
which  conveyed  to  them  the  right  to  use  a  little  more  property  for 
levee  purposes: 

Fourth.  No  portion  of  the  levee  embankment  or  railroad  embankment,  now 
existing  upon  the  grounds  or  any  portion  of  them  hereby  conveyed,  shall  ever 
be  cut  down,  removed,  or  otherwise  impaired,  but  said  embankments  ami  every 
part  thereof,  shall  always  be  kept  up  and  maintained  by  the  said  party  of  the 
second  part,  his  successors  or  assigns,  to  their  present  height  and  width,  such 
height  being  about  51  feet  above  low- water  line,  as  measured  on  the  Government 
gauge,  located  on  the  Ohio  River  bank  at  the  foot  of  Fourth  Street,  in  said  city 
of  Cairo. 

That  conveyance  obligated  the  railroad  company  to  maintain  the 
levee  at  its  then  height,  51  feet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  then  the 
waters  of  the  river  have  been  rising  higher  and  higher  each  year  by 
reason  of  various  conditions  until  to-day  they  are  maintaining  the 
levee  at  a  height  of  58  feet,  I  believe.  So  the  railroad  company,  vol- 
untarily and  for  its  own  protection,  has  raised  this  levee  5  or  6  or  7 
feet  higher  than  the  contract  obligated  it  to  do;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  contract  which  obligates  the  railroad  to  prevent  the  river  from 
changing  its  course.  The  deed  obligates  the  railroad  to  protect  the 
bank  of  that  strip  of  land  that  was  conveyed  to  it  in  fee,  which  was 
bounded  by  the  river  on  one  side. 

That  is  the  whole  proposition.  The  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion, particularly  Col.  Townsend,  had  the  impression  that  the  rail- 
road company  was  obligated,  by  the  contract  to  maintain  this  river 
bank  all  along  the  Ohio  River  in  front  of  the  levee.  For  several 
years  they  had  that  impression.    I  think  the  impression  has  been  re- 
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moved  now,  but  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  work  has 
not  been  done ;  and  now  it  has  become  emergent.  I  would  like  to  have 
this  committee  provide  for  this  by  specific  appropriation  and  save 
the  enormous  cost  of  removing  that  levee. 

Mr.  Lee.  Is  that  strip  of  land  next  to  where  the  work  is  needed? 

Mr.  Denison.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Newcomer,  to  what  extent  is  this  revetment 
work  essential  in  connection  with  maintaining  the  navigability  of 
the  Ohio  Eiver? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  has  no  significance  at  all,  I  think,  for  that. 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  #, 1917. 

The  committee,  at  12  o'clock,  m.,  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Oklawaha  River,  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANK  CLABK,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  that  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  this 
matter  very  fully,  because  it  has  already  been  gone  into  heretofore 
and  the  committee,  in  1914,  reported  the  item  and  it  passed  the 
House.  But  as  you  gentlemen  know,  it  went  out  in  the  Senate 
because  that  was  the  time  they  adopted  a  lump  sum  and  struck  out 
all  items. 

The  report  (Doc.  514),  with  which  I  have  no  doubt  the  committee 
is  thoroughly  familiar,  contains  a  very  full  exposition  of  the  whole 
subject.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  some  of 
the  commerce  that  is  tributary  to  this  waterway  as  shown  at  that 
time,  and  also  to  the  freight  rate  and  the  question  of  its  effect  upon 
this  commerce.  The  committee  will  remember  that  Sanford,  Fla., 
is  about  the  same  distance  from  Jacksonville,  as  Leesburg,  on  this 
-waterway,  and  the  freights,,  as  given  here  at  the  time  of  this  report, 
show  that  the  rates  were  just  about  one-half  from  Jacksonville  to 
Sanford  of  the  rates  from  Jacksonville  to  Leesburg,  the  proposition 
being,  of  course,  that  if  this  waterway  is  improved  it  will  mean  a 
tremendous  saving  in  freights  to  the  people  tributary  to  that  water- 


T*he  country  adjacent  to  this  river  has  improved  a  great  deal 
since  then,  and  I  especially  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  some  of  the  things  that  have  transpired  to  make  this  very 
much  more  important  now  than  at  that  time,  and  I  expect  I  am 
going  to  say  something  that  is  going  to  surprise  the  committee  very 
much-  I  know  it  would  surprise  some  others  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  if  they  were  present.  Since  this  report  was  made  there 
is  an  instance  of  a  thousand  acres  of  land  tributary  to  this  waterway 
which  has  been  developed,  planted  in  corn  this  last  year,  and  100,000 
bushels  of  corn  gathered  rrom  that  thousand  acres.  To  show  you 
something  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  something  of  the  produc- 
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tiveness  of  it,  and  something  of  what  is  going  on  in  that  country,  I 
have  here  a  picture  of  a  portion  of  that  corn  field  that  I  would  like 
very  much  for  the  committee  to  look  at  while  I  am  calling  attention 
to  some  other  facts  with  reference  to  it.  And  I  want  to  state  that 
there  are  very,  very,  inany  thousands  of  acres  of  land  undeveloped 
just  as  productive  as  this  thousand  acres  which  has  been  put  into 
cultivation.  And  also  tributary  to  it  is  a  Natal  hay  field.  The 
people  down  in  that  country  have  just  begun  raising  hay.  This  is 
a  new  hay  which  was  introduced  into  our  section  of  the  country  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  fact  has  been  that  until  late 
years  all  the  hay  used  in  the  State  of  Florida  has  been  shipped  into 
it;  but  the  people  have  found  by  actual  test  that  Rhodes  grass  and 
Sudan  grass  and  Natal  grass  all  grow  to  perfection  in  that  country, 
and  they  are  now  engaged  in  raising  immense  quantities  of  hay, 
and  they  are  raising  corn,  too. 

It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  down  in  our  particular  section  of 
the  country  that  corn  could  not  be  grown  to  any  advantage,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  heavy  hammock  lands  in  that  section  of  the  country 
are  just  as  rich  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  just  as  productive, 
and  there  is  an  actual  demonstration  of  it  when  1,000  acres  in  a  body 
of  land  produced  100,000  bushels  of  corn. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  do  you  mean  by  hammock  land? 

Mr.  Clark.  Hammock  land  is  what  you  call  bottom  land  in  your 
district.    It  is  a  heavy  soil  covered  with  oak,  hickory,  and  magnolia. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  hardwoods  grow  in  that  section? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  rule  there  is  very  little  pine  timber  on  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  little.  Occasionally  you  will  find  some;  you 
will  find  very  many  palmetto  trees  scattered  about. 

The  Chairman.  Hammock  land  is  covered  with  hardwood  as  dis- 
tinguished from  pine  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costello.  What  is  the  approximate  value  of  land  like  that  on 
which  this  corn  was  grown? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  slightly  over  $200  an  acre. 

Mr.  Edwards.  That  is  in  its  cleared  state? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  in  its  cleared  state  and  put  in  cultivation. 
There  are  22,000  acres  in  that  tract,  and  you  can  not  buy  an  acre  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  worth  more  than  $200  an  acre.  I  appre- 
hend you  could  not  buy  that  hammock  land  for  $200  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  After  it  is  in  cultivation  I  presume  you  could  not;  but 
I  presume  if  you  would  take  a  large  body  of  land  you  would  get  a 
good  deal  of  that  hammock  on  it,  and  probably  you  would  get  it  for 
$50  an  acre. 

Mr.  Edwards.  What  is  the  nearest  large  town  to  this  improvement? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  a  number  of  towns,  Mr.  Edwards,  that  are 
tributary  to  it.  There  is  Ocala,  and  the  country  tributary  to  Ocala 
would  be  largely  benefited  by  this  improvement.  Ocala  is  a  town 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  population,  in  the  center  of  a  very  large 
agricultural  country.  Then  there  is  Leesburg,  and  although  the 
census  shows  only  about  1,500,  I  think,  within  the  corporate  limits, 
it  has  really  about  4,000  population. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Is  Ocala  below  the  frost  line? 
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Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  question  about  where  the  frost  line  is.  It 
is  not  very  cold  there.    They  grow  citrous  fruits  there  all  right. 

Mr.  Edwards.  They  do  at  Leesburg  all  right? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes.  I  want  to  state  further  that  there  has  been 
established,  since  this  report  was  made,  at  Leesburg  (which  is  prac- 
tically at  the  head  of  this  improvement) ,  I  mean  on  the  lake  at  the 
head  of  the  Oklawaha  River,  a  station  for  the  gathering  of  hides, 
furs,  bones,  iron,  rags,  paper,  and  other  articles,  by-products,  and 
junk,  which  needs  water  transportation.  This  handles  not  less  than 
100  tons  a  month.  A  moss-renning  industry  is  being  established  at 
Leesburg  with  a  capacity  of  5  tons  daily,  which  needs  water  trans- 
portation. A  company  is  being  organized  to  establish  a  boat  line 
from  Leesburg  to  Jacksonville,  with  two  trips  weekly,  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freight.  Stock  to  the  amount  of  $4,500  has  been  sub- 
scribed to  date.  If  the  greater  depth  is  granted,  this  line  will  make 
daily  sailings  and  will  put  on  large  freight  boats. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  establishment  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Griffin  Canal  of  a  bonded  warehouse  for  Natal  hay,  of  which  there 
is  approximately  30,000  tons  produced  each  year  along  the  river 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  And  the  growing  of  this  Natal  hay 
is  just  a  matter  of  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  people  have  just 
begun  to  get  started.  I  think — in  fact,  I  know — it  originated  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  sending  out  these  little  packages 
of  grass  seed.  I  sent  a  good  many  of  them  all  over  that  country, 
and  I  know  the  rest  of  the  delegation  did,  and  it  got  started  in  that 
way,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  hay  for  that  country.  And  they  are 
making  the  best  of  it. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  here,  gentlemen,  on  the 
subject  of  this  improvement  and  advocating  the  improvement.  It 
says: 

By  far  the  greatest  development  of  the  past  year  in  the  domain  of  this  project 
is  the  bringing  under  cultivation  of  the  rich  muck  land  in  the  Oklawaha  Val- 
ley below  Lake  Griffin.  This  year  there  was  one  field  of  corn,  1,000  acres  in 
extent,  which  produced  approximately  100.000  bushels  of  corn.  From  that 
field  alone  3,400  tons  were  carried  by  water,  and  water  transportation  was  the 
only  possible  hope.  If  it  had  been  necessary  to  haul  that  corn  to  a  railroad 
for  shipment,  it  would  have  required  a  haul  of  4  miles  and  a  return  of  the 
same  distance  with  empty  wagons.  The  road  is  both  hilly  and  sandy,  and  the 
loads  would  have  been  small.  It  would  have  been  a  task  to  daunt  the  most 
valiant  So  it  was  lightered  in  shallow  barges  at  great  inconvenience  and 
with  ever-present  danger  of  striking  a  twist  in  the  stream  that  the  barge  could 
not  be  drawn  around. 

Across  Lake  Harris  from  Leesburg  is  the  new  town  of  Howey,  which  has 
added  a  great  deal  to  the  tonnage  this  year.  This  town  has  a  new  hotel  of 
50  rooms,  the  material  for  which  was  brought  to  Howey  by  water.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  reach  Howey  except  by  team  or  outo.  There  are 
upward  of  500  tons  of  material  and  fixtures  in  this  building  alone.  Then 
Howey  has  imported  farm  machinery,  tools,  electric-light  equipment,  dyna- 
mite, and  other  industrial  supplies  to  the  extent  of  approximately  1,000  tons 
more.  Food  supplies  and  other  products,  with  furniture  and  hardware  for  the 
homes,  add  considerably  to  the  total,  making  the  tonnage  for  this  one  little 
community  not  less  than  2,000  tons.  This  is  all  new  in  the  past  12  months,  and 
it  is  not  only  permanent  but  is  merely  a  start  toward  a  great  tonnage  that 
will  grow  larger  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  now  over  12,000  acres  of  land  in  Lake  County  alone  producing 
hay.  The  average  production  is  2\  tons  to  the  acre  for  the  year,  making  a  total 
now  of  30,000  tons.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  this  is  consumed  on  the  farms 
where  it  is  produced,  but  must  be  shipped  to  the  open  market  for  redistribu- 
tion.   That  gives  a  total  of  22,500  tons  of  hay  which  moves  now,  and  with  a 
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constantly  growing  acreage  this  will  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  To  go  back 
three  years,  it  is  found  that  the  total  production  was  about  100  tons  of  this 
hay.  A  jump  from  100  tons  to  30,000  tons  in  three  years  is  something  that 
transportation  facilities  must  be  prepared  to  meet,  and  when  it  is  known  that 
the  acreage  being  cleared  for  this  Natal  hay  is  greater  now  than  ever  before 
the  great  increase  in  the  immediate  future  can  be  seen  very  readily. 

There  is  one  great  industry  which  is  only  awaiting  the  providing  of  water 
transportation  to  spring  into  being,  furnishing  a  tonnage  that  will  be  greater 
than  any  industry  now  affords.    This  is  in  road  clay. 

Lake  County  is  underlaid  with  a  peculiar  formation  of  clay,  and  this  Is  of 
particularly  good  quality  for  road  building  in  the  section  adjoining  the  lakes. 
All  along  the  Oklawaha  and  the  St.  Johns  Kivers  are  counties  where  road  mate- 
rial has  to  be  imported.  The  250  miles  of  good  roads  In  Lake  County  can  be 
reproduced  in  any  of  these  river  counties  when  it  is  possible  to  float  barges  of 
the  clay  that  is  so  plentiful  in  Lake  County,  but  in  order  to  make  it  profitable 
or  even  possible  to  transport  this  clay  it  must  be  moved  in  large  lots. 

The  supply  of  this  clay  is  practically  inexhaustible  and  the  demand  so  great 
that  it  insures  a  permanent  commerce  if  water  transportation  is  provided. 

All  of  these  things  that  have  been  presented  are  new. 

I  have  the  figures,  and  I  will  file  them  with  the  committee.  At 
Ocala — Ocala,  you  gentlemen  will  remember,  is  about  4£  miles  from 
Silver  Springs.  Silver  Springs  Run  empties  into  the  Oklawaha 
River  and  is  tributary  to  it.  The  people  of  Ocala  at  one  time  had 
a  small  boat  or  two  running  on  that  run  and  going  to  Jacksonville, 
in  fact.  They  have  a  hard  road,  and  there  is  a  railroad  right  to  the 
spring  at  the  head  of  the  run.  There  is  a  strong  movement  on  foot 
to  build  an  electric  line  now  from  Ocala  to  Silver  Springs,  which 
would  make  that  entire  country  there  tributary  to  this  waterway.' 
So  that  if  this  improvement  is  made,  it  not  only  means  all  these 
towns  along  these  lakes  and  along  the  Oklawaha  River  proper, 
which  are  Leesburg,  Eustis.  Mount  Dora,  Tavares,  Tangarine.  Lis- 
bon, Harvey,  and  other  towns,  but  it  means  a  benefit  to  the  business 
of  Ocala  and  that  whole  surrounding  country,  which  is  immense. 
I  have  a  statement  from  the  Ocala  Board  of  Trade  showing  the 
freights  which  they  paid  last  year,  and  Ocala  is  about  as  far  from 
Jacksonville  as  Sanford.  and  the  rates  which  obtained  from  Jack- 
sonville to  Ocala  would  be  about  the  same  as  to  Leesburg.  They 
paid  in  freights  $996,000  and  some  odd — practically  a  million  dollars 
in  freights.  And  it  is  figured  that  this  improvement  would  cut  that 
practicallv  in  half,  which  would  be  a  saving  for  the  Ocala  country 
of  at  least  $450,000  to  $500,000  in  freight  rates. 

Now,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  or  two  to  what 
Maj.  Slattery  (Capt.  flattery  at  that  time)  said  with  reference  to 
this : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  material  development  of  this  country  would  follow 
the  construct  ion  of  a  reliable  waterway  from  Lake  Dora  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  suitable  connecting  waterways  being  provided  to  points  on  the  shores 
of  the  lakes  at  the  headwaters;  that  the  improvement  of  the  river  is  worthy 
of  being  undertaken  by  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
cost  will  be  great,  compared  with  the  commerce  that  will  be  benefited  at  the 
present  time  and  for  some  years  hence;  that  three  plans  of  improvement  should 
be  considered.     *     *     * 

The  canals  at  Leesburg  will  provide  public  terminals  under  the  control  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  and  it  is  stated  by  those  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment that  similar  facilities  will  be  provided  at  other  points. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  there  is  much  marshland,  which  would  be 
highly  productive  if  reclaimed.  It  may  be  possible  to  coordinate  the  reclama- 
tion of  this  land  with  the  improvement  of  the  river  in  the  interest  of  navigation. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  been  done  in  this  project? 
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Mr.  Clark.  No. 

The  Chairman.  No  reclamation  of  land  is  involved? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  understand  not.  He  mentions  that,  though, 
in  his  report.    I  just  mention  it  to  show  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Kettner.  You  have  read  the  proviso  on  page  2,  have  you,  of 
that  report? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that  at  all, 
Mr.  Kettner.  The  people  understand  that  thoroughly,  and  are 
willing  for  that  sort  of  a  condition  to  be  attached  to  it,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned.     They  are  willing  to  meet  it. 

Xow.  gentlemen,  if  you  have  noticed  the  map  attached  to  this  re- 
port—I wish  you  would  look  at  it  for  a  moment,  if  you  have  not 
noticed  it — you  will  see  that  the  Oklawaha  River  begins  in  this 
chain  of  lakes  up  here  near  Leesburg.  Leesburg  is  between  Lakes 
Harris  and  Griffin,  an  immense  chain  of  lakes.  There  is  Lake  Harris, 
at  this  point,  and  Leesburg  is  located  right  here,  between  Lake 
Harris  and  Lake  Griffin  [indicating  on  map].  Here  is  Lake  Eustis, 
Lake  Dora,  and  all  of  this  chain  of  lakes  here  [indicating],  and  the 
river  comes  out  of  Lake  Griffin,  goes  in  a  northerly  direction  here 
[indicating].  Here  is  Silver  Springs  Run,  here  is  Silver  Springs, 
and  here  is  Ocala  [indicating].  Silver  Springs  Run  comes  out  of. 
the  spring  which,  by  the  way,  is  an  immense  body  of  water.  I  was 
on  it  last  fall,  and  it  is  some  60  or  70  feet  deep ;  and  I  would  like  to 
say  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  that,  although  I  have  lived  in 
Florida  for  about  33  years  now  and  I  have  been  to  Silver  Springs, 
I  never  really  realized  what  it  was  until  that  trip.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  United  States  any  more  wonderful  than  Silver  Springs,  right 
there  near  that  place. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Why  is  it  so  wonderful  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  go  out  in  a  glass-bottom  boat  they  have 
there,  and  the  water  is  so  clear  and  crystal  you  can  see  a  10-cent  piece 
on  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  sometimes  60  or  70  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Can  you  see  anything  besides  money  on  the  bottom  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  see  anything;  yes.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
there  are  great  caverns,  apparently,  under  there.  There  is  one  place 
called  Christmas  Eve,  with  a  lot  of  beautiful  trees,  which  look  like 
Christmas  trees,  on  the  bottom,  apparently  covered  with  tinsel.  And 
there  is  one  scene  of  a  snowstorm  down  there.  The  water  coming  up 
from  the  bottom,  I  presume,  throws  little  fine  particles  of  rock  into 
the  water,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  snowstorm.  It  is  a  won- 
derful place,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  there,  and  the  boats  come 
right  up 

Mr.  Edwards.  Is  it  sulphur  water  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  is  not  strong  with  sulphur. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Does  it  have  any  health-giving  qualities? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has,  Mr.  Edwards;  it  is  just 
a  clear,  pure  water. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Has  the  gentleman  ever  visited  the  Catalina 
Islands? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  but  I  would  like  to.  And  I  want  you  to  see 
Silver  Springs,  too.  I  was  going  to  say  this  river  runs  up  here,  and 
there  is  Silver  Springs;  there  is  the  run  coming  down  into  the  Okla- 
waha River,  and  then  the  river  goes  on  up  in  a  northerly  direction 
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and  comes  into  the  St.  Johns  River  at  Welaka,  which  is  in  Mr. 
Sears's  district. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  distance  from  the  source  of  the  river 
to  the  mouth? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  judge  it  must  be  125  or  150  miles — isn't  it, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  question;  I  did  not  catch  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  distance  from  the  source  of  the  river  to  the 
mouth  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  125  miles. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  part  of  that  is  this  proposed  improvement  to 
cover? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  improvement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  cover 
from  the  source  here  to  Silver  Springs  Run. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  have  to  be  some  work  down  below? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  there  may  be  some  work  to  be  done  below;  but 
as  I  understand  it,  that  part  is  in  pretty  good  condition  at  the  pres- 
emt  time. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  far  is  the  river  navigable  now;  or  is  it  navi- 
gable ? 
*     Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  navigable  up  to  Silver  Springs. 

Mr.  Booher.  And  then  from  Silver  Springs,  or  Silver  Springs 
Run;  is  that  where  this  improvement  is  to  be  made? 

Mr.  Kettner.  No;  from  Lake  Harris  to  Silver  Springs. 

Mr.  Clark.  Lake  Harris  is  down  at  the  source  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  It  extends  to  the  head  of  Silver  Springs  Run. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  over  here  [indicating]  and  runs  to  the  head  of 
Silver  Springs  Run. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  upper  end  of  the  improvement  is  at  Lake 
Dora  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  at  Lake  Dora;  and  there  are  canals  connecting 
those  lakes. 

The  Chairman.  Lake  Dora  is  near  Tavares? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  at  Tavares.  Tavares  is  the  county  seat  of  the 
county  in  which  Leesburg  is  situated. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  long  is  the  river  before  it  goes  into  the  St. 
Johns  River? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles: 
something  like  that.  And  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  too,  to  the 
fact  that  this  stream  runs  right  through  the  heart  of  the  State.  It 
touches  the  very  heart  of  the  State  of  Florida.  It  goes  through  some 
of  the  most  productive  lands  in  the  whole  State.  Anything  can  be 
grown  there  except  apples  and  wheat;  but  almost  anything  else  in 
the  world  can  be  grown  right  there  tributary  to  this  waterway,  and 
if  they  can  get  a  permanent  watercourse  there  that  will  be  navigable 
at  all  times  (and  the  engineers  say  we  can),  it  is  going  to  develop  a 
wonderful  commerce  through  that  country  between  all  this  lower 
country  from  here  to  Jacksonville  [indicating  on  map]. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  are  the  rail  facilities  through  that  country! 
Have  you  railroads  through  that  country  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line. 
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Mr.  Edwards.  There  is  an  immense  area  there  that  is  without 
transportation  except  on  the  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  so  is  this  area  here  [indicating]  ;  there  is  no 
railroad  here  at  all. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  Oklawaha  River  runs  parallel  to  the  railroad, 
doesn't  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  but  some  distance  from  it. 

Mr.  Boo  her.  Is  there  a  railroad  on  both  sides  of  the  river? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    Here  is  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  right  here. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  close  does  that  get  to  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  how  close. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  average  distance  from  the  river  of  the 
railroad  on  the  west? 

The  Chairman.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  the  nearest. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  the  nearest.  I  can  not  say 
what  the  average  distance  is ;  it  is  so  crooked. 

The  Chairman.  It  varies,  probably,  from  5  to  10  miles. 

Mr.  Booher.  From  the  river? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher.  How  far  is  the  river  from  the  other  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  This  is  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  on  this  side  [indi- 
cating]. That  is  a  very  great  distance;  you  see  up  here  it  is  two- 
thirds  across  the  State. 

Mr.  Booher.  Then  it  is  100  or  200  miles  from  this  river? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  must  be  at  least  100. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  Lake  George  navigable? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  Lake  George  is  part  of  the  St.  Johns  River. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  you  have  just 
referred  to,  parallels  Lake  George  and  its  connection  with  the  St. 
Johns  River  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  So  that  that  section  of  the  State  is  served  by  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  also  bv  a  navigable  lake.  Lage  George,  and 
the  St.  Johns  River? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  the  west  side  of  the  State  is  served  by  the 
Ocala  Northern  ^Railway  and  the  Oklawaha  River,  which  parallel 
one  another? 
^Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  minerals  which  are  being  produced 
there,  kieselguhr  and  kaolin  earth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  all  covered  in  the  former  report, 
von  know. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  heavy  freight  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  extremely  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  will  constitute  one  of  the 
important  items  of  commerce  down  this  river  whenever  it  is  im- 
proved ;  at  least,  that  is  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Kieselguhr  is  something  that  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  I  believe,  and  kaolin  is  used  in  making 
chinaware. 
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Mr.  Costello.  And  they  use  it  for  filtering  purposes. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  there  any  potash  along  the  proposed  improvement? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  phosphates. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Phosphates,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  phosphate  all  through 
that  country,  and  that  would  be  transported  that  way. 

I  do  not  think  of  anything  else,  unless  the  committee  desire  to  ask 
some  questions,  as  everything  is  so  thoroughly  set  out  in  that  report 
of  Ma j.  Slattery's. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Would  you  point  out  on  this  big  map  where  this 
improvement  is  located  I 

Sir.  Clark.  Here  is  Ocala  right  here;  Silver  Springs  is  here 

Mr.  Edwards.  That  is  in  the  same  county  with  Ocala? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  in  the  same  county;  Marion  County.  Here  is 
Leesburg;  the  Oklawaha  River  comes  right  up  this  way  [indicating 
on  map]. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Then  it  goes  out  the  St.  Johns  River? 

Mr.  Clark.  When  it  gets  here,  it  comes  down  here  and  down  to 
there;  it  starts  here  and  goes  around  [indicating]. 

Mr.  HuMPiiREr.  Do  you  remember  the  distance? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  125  miles. 

Mr.  Booher.  As  I  understand  you.  the  principal  part  of  the  im- 
provement is  to  be  made  between  Silver  Springs  and  Starkes  Ferry? 

Mr.  Clark.  Xo;  it  is  to  be  made  here,  from  Leesburg  up. 

Mr.  Booher.  From  Leesburg  up  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is  where  the  improvement  is  to  be  made.  It 
would  be  about  60  miles  across  there  in  the  pine  country  where  there 
is  not  any  transportation  at  all. 

Mr.  Booiier.  There  is  no  railroad  here  at  all? 

Mr.  Clark.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  railroad  is  that  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  Coast  Line  ? 

Mr.  Booiier.  And  then  between  the  Oklawaha  River  and  the 
Coast  Line  there  are  places  60  to  70  miles  across  most  of  the  way  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher.  Then  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  railroad  conies 
in  at  Ocala? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booher.  And  about  how  far  from  Ocala  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  Ocala  over  to  Silver  Springs  is  about  5J  miles 
That  puts  you  at  the  head  of  Silver  Springs  Run  and  that  lands 
you  into  the  Oklawaha. 

I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  that  I  care  to  take  up  any  more  time. 
I  would  like  to  file  a  statement  with  reference  to  the  commerce  at 
Ocala  and  the  country  tributary  to  it.  I  had  that  statement  but 
forgot  to  bring  it  along. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  vou  would  do  that,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  do  that,  because  I  contend  when  this 
improvement  is  made  it  is  going  to  benefit  all  that  whole  section  of 
the  country. 

A  gentleman  asked  about  the  hammock  land  and  the  kind  of 
growth.    I  would  like  to  say  you  find  live-oak  trees  3,  5,  or  6  feet 
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in  diameter,  and  you  could  put  one  of  them  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  here  and  it  would  touch  the  curb  on  each  side — one  of 
these  wide  streets. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  appeal  much  to  Mr.  Kettner, 
however,  out  in  California. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  but  it  takes  good  land  to  produce  trees  like  that; 
you  will  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Clark  one  question :  What 
is  the  special  urgency  of  the  adoption  of  this  Oklawaha  project  at 
this  time  and  to  what  extent  would  it  suffer  if  it  was  passed  over 
until  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  Mr.  Hulbert,  the  country  is  rapidly  improving. 
Florida  gained  more,  the  census  people  say,  in  percentage  of  popu- 
lation in  the  last  year,  than  any  iState  in  the  Union.  I  get  that  from 
the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  HuijBert.  Does  that  take  in  Palm  Beach  and  Ormond  Beach  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  takes  in  actual  all-the-year-around  residents,  and 
not  tourists.  And  that  is  a  fact;  that  is  a  statement  we  get  from 
the  Census  Bureau — that  we  gained  in  percentage  a  greater  popu- 
lation than  any  State  in  the  Union.  The  country  is  building  up 
very  rapidly.  These  people  are  paying  enormous  freight  rates,  and 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  keep  it  up.  They  have  con- 
tinued and  they  have  lived,  but  they  are  not  getting  a  fair  show  in 
the  race  of  life  as  long  as  they  have  to  pay  those  enormous  rates  of 
freight. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  I  mean  is,  Is  there  any  particular  urgency 
for  the  adoption  of  it  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  urgency 
for  its  adoption  at  this  time,  except  that  the  sooner  they  get  relief 
from  the  intolerable  conditions  under  which  they  are  laboring 
the  better  off  they  will  be  and  the  better  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Kdwards.  And  the  saving  of  the  freight  rates  in  that  one 
locality  alone  would  almost  pay  for  it? 

Mr/  Clark.  Yes.  The  freight  savings  in  one  year,  as  shown  by 
this  report,  would  be  $600,000.  If  it  would  amount  to  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand,  in  the  Ocala  country  alone  you  would  have  mil- 
lions saved  in  freight. 

Mr.  Edwards.  And  it  would  more  than  pay  for  it  with  the  savings 
in  one  year? 

Mr.  Ci*ark.  Yes.  I  understand  that  two  years  ago,  in  view  of  this 
proviso  Mr.  Kettner  referred  to  a  while  ago,  the  people  in  the  com- 
munity got  ready  for  this  work,  and  they  have  secured  the  right  of 
way  and  have  complied  with  that  proviso;  and  they  are  ready  at 
any  time  to  close  the  matter  up. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  Government  is  not  to  pur- 
chase any  right  of  way  at  all? 

Mr.  c£ark.  None  at  all;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  Government  is  not  to  be  at  any  expense  for 
securing  the  right  of  way? 

Mr.  Ci*ark.  Not  a  particle;  and,  of  course,  the  committee  under- 
stands,  I  suppose,  that  Leesburg  has  issued  bonds  for  the  purpose 
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of  connecting  those  two  canals;  that  is  shown  in  the  report  here- 
connecting  those  two  lakes,  I  mean— Lake  Harris  and  Lake  Griffin. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  That  is  in  the  committee's  proviso? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  And  a  part  of  that  work  has  already  been 
done,  and  they  are  ready  to  go  forward  at  any  time  they  know  this 
improvement  is  going  ahead. 

(The  following  is  the  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Clark:) 

Incoming  and  Outgoing  Freight,  Ocala,  Fla.,  and  Tributary  Territory, 
Compiled  by  Ocala  Board  of  Trade — This  Freight  Would  all  be  Affected 
by  Oklawaha  River  Improvement. 

handled  by  howard  boat  line. 


•General  merchandise tons. 

Hay  and  grain do . . . 

Fertilizer do... 

Naval  8  tores do... 

Sirup do. . . 

Oranges boxes . 


Local. 


4,680 
1.560 

960 

4,239 

25 

957 


u 


HANDLED   BY    "  SHARPSHOOTER,"    LOCALLY    OUT. 


Groceries tons 88 

Hay   do 81 

Grain do 2,800 

Lumber do 157 

Miscellaneous do 52 

Vegetables do 166 

Fertilizer    do 196 

Oranges boxes__  295 


Sirup tons—  34 

Iron  do 6 

Rosin do 829 

Spirits do 206 

Gasoline gallons..  18 

Hardware tons—  17 

Tonnage    into     Silver     Springs, 

various 1, 790 


The  new  cotton  mill  has  orders  out  for  10  cars  of  machinery.  It  will  use 
1,200  bales  of  short  cotton,  and  will  ship  out  1,000  cases  of  cotton  yarn.  Plant 
cost.  $100,000.  This  by  negroes.  Will  have  one  equally  as  large  in  construction 
by  whites.  Every  line  of  business  will  have  50  to  100  per  cent  increase  coming 
year. 


INCOMING. 


u 


Cotton tons__  260 

Dry  goods do 1,  235 

Fertlizer  do 975 

Groceries  (fancy) do—'—  1,237 

Groceries    (wholesale) do 11,775 

Gas  and  oil do 7, 370 

Hardware do 12, 300 

Hay    do 6, 450 

Lumber  and  timber do 9,840 

Meats,  fresh  and  salt do 1,  500 

Machinery do 14, 575 

Miscellany    do 25, 000 

Wood  do 3, 850 

Live  stock do 350 

Coke do 460 

Pig  and  scrap  iron do 4,000 

Nails,  wire,  fencing do 350 

Building  material do 13, 350 


Total 114, 877 


Freight 
charge*. 

$12.  300 

34.443 

8.430 

45.  475 

94.340 

15.  32i> 

97. 375 

8, 750 

19, 00* 

3.500 

64.150 

175, 000 

2,450 

2.600 

3.900 

3.500 

17,960 

26,860 

635, 06S 
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BUSINESS,   OUTGOING.  Freight 

charges. 

Cattle head__  54t  820  $65.  000 

Mules do 3,807  7,000 

Hogs do 10, 000  10,  000 

Cotton bales—  8, 000  12, 000 

Corn bushels—  500, 000  5,  000 

Peanuts tons 500  Varies. 

Watermelons cars..  1,  200  18. 000 

Vegetables do 2,  500  43,  750 

Cantaloupes  do 750  11,250 

Cotton  seed tons—  180  3,420 

Crate  materials do 4,  320  5, 440 

Fertilizer do 1,  710  18,  600 

Groceries do 732  6, 900 

Grapefruit   boxes—  75, 000  75, 000 

Lumber  and  timber tons—  5,022  71,200 

Machinery do 3,  500  3,  500 

Miscellany do 1, 450  20,  790 

Naval  stores,  rosin barrels—  170,000  25,500 

Naval  stores,  spirits do 55,000  16.500 

Oranges boxes—  530, 000  530. 000 

Sand tons—  90,  000  4.  500 

Lime  products do 15, 000  15, 000 

Building  rock do 19, 000  28, 125 

Total 996,  475 

To  this  add :  Phosphate,  300,000,000  tons,  now  paying  $1.35  per  ton  average 
freight  charges  to  ports,  while  millions  go  to  interior  points  to  fertilizer  fac- 
tories; over  1,000,000,000  feet  of  lumber;  now  moving  to  Cuba  from  one  mine  as 
fertilizer,  soft  phosphate,  25,000  tons  annually  under  contract.  Freight,  $6.21£ 
per  ton. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  JOSEPH  SEARS,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Mr.^  Sears.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  in  primarily  to  indorse  Mr. 
Clark?s  proposition.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  that> 
because  he  has  gone  into  it  fully. 

We  rather  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  Kissimmee 
River  appropriation,  because  it  has  been  before  this  committee  so 
many  times,  is  favorably  reported  on  by  the  War  Department 
engineers,  and  the  figures  and  facts  show  the  Kissimmee  River  is 
entitled  to  it.  Last  year,  in  my  humble  way  here  before  the  House,. 
1  undertook  to  clear  up  some  misstatements  relative  to  the  Kissim- 
mee River,  and  I  though  at  that  time  I  had  done  so.  But  evidently 
it  was  either  so  shallow  or  so  deep  that  some  people  could  not  under- 
stand the  explanation. 

Kissimmee,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Clark,  is  not  on  the  Kissimmee  River ; 
it  is  about  65  miles  from  the  Kissimmee  River  and  is  on  Lake  Toho- 
pekaliga,  which  connects  with  Lake  Hatchincha,  and  thence  through 
Lake  Kissimmee  to  the  Kissimmee  River. 

Last  year,  as  shown  by  the  report  from  the  War  Department, 
the  value  of  the  commerce  over  the  Kissimmee  River  was  $1,164,045. 
Now,  I  make  the  statement  to  this  committee  that  if  a  river  over 
^hich  the  commerce  is  that  much  is  not  entitled  to  some  assistance 
from  the  Government.  I  do  not  know  where  you  would  find  a  river 
that  was  entitled  to  aid.  This  has  been  the  case  for  20  years.  In 
1915  the  commerce  was  practically  nothing  because  we  could  not 
get  any  transportation  on  account  of  the  lack  of  water.    About  one 
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year  in  five  or  one  year  in  four  that  is  the  case.  There  is,  to  be  fair 
with  you,  about  two  months  in  the  year  when  possibly  there  will  be 
no  transportation  over  the  Kissimmee  River,  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  water;  that  is,  it  gets  too  shallow.  But  I  have  never  seen 
it  dry  enough  to  burn.  I  have  waded  over  it  when  it  was  shallow 
and  had  to  pull  a  rowboat  along.  But  10  months  in  the  year,  and 
last  year  for  12  months  in  the  year,  all  the  boats  were  able  to  make 
regular  trips.  And  when  I  tell  you  that  to  make  it  possible  to  have 
$1,164,045  value  of  commerce  carried  over  that  river  the  captain 
had  to  turn  the  steamer  backwards  and  for  4  or  5  miles  fan  his  way 
through  sand,  taking  him  a  day  to  go  8  miles  that  he  ought  to  have 
gone  in  an  hour,  you  will  see  what  work  he  had  to  do  to  get  that 
commerce  transported. 

Mr.  Edwards.  From  what  point  to  what  point  does  this  proposed 
improvement  cover? 

Mr.  Sears.  The  original  appropriation  of  $35,000  takes  in,  to  be 
absolutely  fair  with  the  committee,  from  South  Port,  13  miles  across 
Lake  Tohopekaliga,  to  Lake  Okechobee,  a  distance  of  about  175 
miles  by  river. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  100  miles  on  a  straight  line. 

Mr.  Sears.  About  100  miles  on  a  straight  line  and  175  miles  via 
the  river. 

Mr.  Duprb.  The  Caloosahatchee  project  and  the  Kissimmee 
project  are  covered  in  the  same  report,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Sear..  No. 

Mr.  Dupre.  The  document  seems  to  cover  both  of  them? 

Mr.  Sears.  They  are  separate  and  distinct.  The  one  I  am  favor- 
ing is  page  2309,  part  2,  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Edwards.  What  about  the  rail  facilities  in  the  area  traversed 
by  this  river? 

Mr.  Sears.  Here  is  Kissimmee  [indicating  on  map].  You  start 
at  Kissimmee,  go  through  Lake  Tohopekaliga ;  then  through  a  canal 
that  discharges  into  Lake  Cypress;  through  liake  Cypress;  through 
another  canal  constructed  by  the  Diston  Land  Co.  into  Lake  Hat- 
chincha;  through  Lake  Hatchincha;  through  what  as  called  by  some 
the  Old  Kissimmee  River;  and  through  another  canal  constructed 
by  the  Diston  Land  Co.,  without  expense  to  the  Government,  into 
Lake  Kissimmee.  Through  Lake  Kissimmee,  a  distance  of  about 
23  miles,  no  work  is  needed. 

Mr.  Edwards.  How  far  is  Lake  Kissimmee  from  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Sears.  Lake  Kissimmee  now — the  nearest  point  from  Lake 
Kissimmee  to  the  railroad  is  Keenansville. 

Mr.  Edwards.  What  is  the  distance? 

Mr.  Sears.  The  distance  is  about  35  or  40  miles. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Then  vou  have  an  area  there  that  is  now  cut  off 
from  the  railroad  of  about  35  or  40  miles? 

Mr.  Sears.  Thirty-five  or  40  miles. 

Mr.  Edwards.  What  is  grown  principally  down  in  that  section, 
Mr.  Sears? 

Mr.  Sears.  At  the  present  time,  the  principal  growth  is  oranges 
and  some  truck,  but,  to  be  fair  with  the  committee,  not  much  truck, 
because  we  can  not  rely  on  transportation.  The  two  months  of  dry 
weather  may  come  in  the  early  spring,  may  come  along  in  May,  or 
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may  come  in  the  summer;  and  if  they  come  we  can  not  get  the  truck 
out.  As  a  result  the  people  are  engaged  principally  in  stock  raising. 
Mr.  Edwards.  You  have  a  magnificent  section  there  with  fertile 
soil,  with  the  people  cut  off  from  transportation,  except  by  means  of 
this  river? 

Mr.  Sears.  Except  by  means  of  this  river  from  Lake  Kissimmee 
to  Lake  Okechobee,  which  is  the  largest  inland  lake  in  the  world, 
a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  The  nearest  point  is  Okechobee  City 
to  the  railroad,  and  it  is  25  miles  from  there  over  here  [indicating 
on  map]  and  therefore  from  here  would  be  50  miles  to  the  railroad. 
The  people  living  there  engage  in  the  cattle  industry,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  industries  and  most  important  in  the  United  States ; 
and  the  raising  of  orange  trees  and  the  shipping  of  oranges,  and  they 
are  now  gradually  beginning  to  raise  truck.  This  country  is  rapidly 
being  settled  up  by  northern  people  on  5  and  10  acre  tracts.  There 
only  means  of  commerce  or  transpirtation  is  the  Kissimmee  River. 
I  do  not  want  to  mislead  this  committee  and  would  not  mislead 
you  to  get  a  single  appropriation.  It  is  proposed  and  has  been  pro- 
posed for  three  or  four  years  that  the  railroad  will  cross  the  river 
about  Fort  Kissimmee.  If  it  should,  it  will  then  be  at  least  60  miles 
to  Lake  Kissimmee  after  this  road  is  built. 
The  Chairman.  I  thought  it  was  going  to  cross  about  Bassenger  ? 
Mr.  Sears.  That  makes  it  worse ;  if  it  crosses  at  Bassenger,  it  will 
make  it  100  miles  for  the  people  to  get  to  the  railroad  to  have  good 
transportation;  but  for  the  people  at  Bassenger  the  drive  would 
not  be  quite  as  hard  because  Okechobee  is  nearer.  The  people  from 
Bassenger,  during  the  one  or  two  months  of  dry  weather,  haul  from 
Kissimmee  in  ox  teams,  their  groveries,  and  the  haul  is  125  miles. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  What  is  the  chaiucter  of  the  road  ? 
Mr.  Sears.  I  have  never  been  to  Texas,  but  they  tell  me — those 
who  have  been  to  Texas — it  is  somewhat  similar  to  their  prairie. 

Mr.  Costello.  It  is  expected  if  the  development  of  this  waterway 
is  made,  there  will  be  a  commerce  of  $2,000,000  ? 
Mr.  Sears.  More. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Are  these  free  waterways,  or  are  tolls  charged  ? 
Mr.  Sears.  Tbey  are  absolutely  free,  and  nearly  everything  in 
Florida  is  free  etcept  the  living. 
Mr.  Tayix>r.  That  lake  is  said  to  be  the  biggest  in  the  world? 
Mr.  Sears.  It  is  33  miles  this  way  and  32  that  way,  and  when 
you  get  out  in  the  center  you  can  not  see  land.     From  Kissimmee 
here,  to  show  the  importance  of  it,  you  can  come  to  Lake  Okechobee, 
and  you  can  come  out  here  at  Miami  and  go  from  there  up  to  Jack- 
sonville by  water;  or  you  can  come  through  here  and  go  through 
Col.  SparKman's  district  and  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    To  make 
that  possible  for  10  months,  and  most  years  for  12  months,  out  of  the 
year,  the  Government  has  spent  approximately  $35,000.    And  yet 
when  I  come  before  this  committee  and  ask  for  an  additional  ap- 
appropriation  of  $47,000,  it  is  called  pork,  with  almost  a  million 
dollars  of  commerce  going  over  that  river  now.    It  would  be  more 
if  the  boats  could  run  more.     Capt.  Johnson  for  years  has  made  it 
possible  to  navigate  that  river  by  fanning  his  way  when  it  is  low 
water;  and  I  have  never  seen  it  absolutely  dry. 
Mr.  Booher.  If  it  would  dry  up,  you  might  use  it  as  a  road. 
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Mr.  Sears.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  committee  for  hearing  me. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  extent  of  what  is  known  as  the  Kissim- 
mee  Biver  Valley? 

Mr.  Sears.  The  Kissimmee  Biver  Valley  is  about  32  miles  wide 
and  I  should  say  60  or  70  miles  long.  Congressman  Clark  says  it 
is  about  100  miles.  And  it  is  fully  25  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
and  extends  from  St.  Cloud  to  Lake  Okechobee. 

Mr.  Booiier.  You  have  at  least  2,000  acres  then  of  that  muck  land 
in  there? 

Mr.  Sears.  Two  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Booher.  Two  thousand  miles,  I  should  say  ? 

Mr.  Sears.  Yes;  just  about.  And  that  is  not  under  water  there, 
except  right  on  the  edge  of  the  Kissimmee  Biver. 

(The  committee  thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock,  took  a  recess  until 
2.30  o'clock  p.  m.) 
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RIVER  AND  HARBOK  IMPROVEMENTS  LN  OREGON  AND 

WASHINGTON. 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington^  D.  C,  January  8, 1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chair- 
man), presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hawley  has  requested  that  he  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard.  Mr.  Hawley  always  has  his  matters  well 
prepared  and  presents  them  in  a  systematic  way  and  I  suggest  that 
we  hear  him  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIS  C.  HAWLEY,  A  BEPBESEHTATIVE  Df 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  07  OREGON. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  projects  in  which  I  am  interested 
and  which  have  been  favorably  recommended  by  the  engineers  as 
worthy  of  improvement.  I  very  much  appreciated  the  courtesy  of 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
be  heard  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Hawley. 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  have  arranged  these  projects  on  the  sheet  I  have 
distributed  to  the  committee,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  geo- 
graphically. 

Mr.  Frear.  According  to  their  importance? 

Mr.  Hawixf  Not  according  to  their  importance,  but  in  the  order 
they  come  along  on  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  beginning  on 
the  south. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  them  in  the  order 
of  their  importance? 

Mr.  Hawuey.  Possibly  the  arrangement  indicated  will  be  more  con- 
venient as  it  follows  that  adopted  in  the  Engineer's  report.  First 
on  this  sheet  is  the  name  of  the  project,  second  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  engineers,  and  third  is  the  House  document  and 
the  page  of  the  engineers'  report  or  other  public  document  con- 
taining the  favorable  recommendation  and  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  advantages  of  and  the  necessity  for  the  proposed  improvement. 

I  will  not  comment  very  much  at  length  at  this  time  on  the  facts 
contained  in  the  engineer's  report,  as  I  understand  the  committee 
gave  careful  consideration  to  the  facts  given  in  this  report,  but 
rather  upon  matters  I  myself  have  observed  that  are  not  in  the 

engineer's  report. 
The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  just  name  the  project  and  then  make 

whatever  comments  you  desire  upon  each  one. 
Mr.  Hawlet.  With  pleasure.    1  am  taking  them  in  order. 
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The  Chairman.  It  will  appear  a  little  better  in  the  record,  if  you 
do  that. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  first  is  the  Coquille  River  project,  Coquille  to 
Bandon.  This  is  the  project  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
Coquille  River  from  the  city  of  Coquille  to  the  city  of  Bandon,  cover- 
ing the  lower  portion  of  the  river,  and  is  approved  by  the  engineers. 
This  is  a  cooperative  project.  The  cost  of  it  will  be  $18,000.  The 
ports  on  the  river  propose  to  construct  a  dredge  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing like  $35,000  or  $40,000,  so  that  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
locality  will  expend  for  this  necessary  improvement  will  be  several 
times  the  amount  the  Government  will  expend,  if  the  project  is 
adopted. 

Air.  Frear.  Has  this  been  reported  on  by  the  Engineers? 

Mr.  HawiiEy.  Yes;  it  has  been  favorably  reported  on  by  the  Engi- 
neers. You  will  find  that  in  the  Engineer's  report  on  page  1917,  and 
in  House  Document  No.  70,  Sixty-firth  Congress,  first  session. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  a  new  project. 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  Engineers  in  their  report  say  that  the  port  of 
Bandon  has  made  an  offer  to  construct  and  provide  for  this  work. 
free  of  charge  to  the  Government,  a  suitable  suction  dredge,  the 
United  States  supplying  the  funds. to  operate  the  dredge. 

The  port  commissioners  inform  me  there  that  the  dredge  they  con- 
template constructing  would  cost  them  something  like  $35,000  or 
$40,000,  or  possibly  $50,000  at  the  present  price  of  material. 

There  has  been  a  great  revival  of  business  on  the  river  during  the 
last  season,  the  lumber  business  having  taken  on  new  life.  But  the 
Engineer's  Report  does  not  show  the  amount  of  tonnage  on  the  river 
now  as  the  data  for  it  were  collected  some  time  ago,  and  prior  to  the 
large  increase  in  business.  There  are  several  new  mills  now  operat- 
ing and  several  others  willing  to  come  in.  It  is  very  a  meritorious 
project,  greatly  needed,  and  the  people  offer  most  generous  cooper- 
ation. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  same  river,  for  the  bar  and  entrance. 
The  report  is  printed  in  House  Document  No.  207,  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, first  session.  This  is  also  a  cooperative  project.  The  total 
cost  of  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  bar  and  entrance  is  to  be 
$128,000.  The  people  are  to  furnish  $64,000  of  that  amount,  and  the 
Government  is  asked  to  contribute  a  similar  amount 

This  last  summer  the  mills  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  several 
times  had  to  shut  down  operations  because  their  docks  were  filled ' 
with  lumber  awaiting  transportation.  They  were  sawing  spruce  lum- 
ber for  the  Government,  aeroplane  stock  for  machines  to  be  used 
in  the  war,  and  unless  they  could  ship  their  box  material,  that  is 
lumber  which  is  not  classed  as  useful  for  aeroplane  stock,  their 
docks  would  become  crowded  and  they  would  be  compelled  to  shut 
down  their  mills.  The  Government  sent  some  engineers  to  see  if 
thev  could  not  relieve  the  situation.  There  had  rormed  inside  of 
the  jetties,  about  1,000  feet  from  the  end  of  the  jetty,  a  hump  of 
sand  that  prevented  the  boats  from  getting  in  and  out.  Several 
boats  that  came  in  were  prevented  by  that  obstruction  from  going  to 
sea  loaded  and  they  had  to  unload  and  go  out  without  cargo.  As  a 
consequence  the  tonnage  for  the  summer  was  very  much  reduced. 
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But  the  people  are  so  much  in  earnest  about  the  river  and  harbor 
entrance  they  are  willing  to  put  up  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
they  are  asking  to  be  supplied  oy  the  Government,  if  the  Government 
will  undertake  this  work.  The  Government  will  need  a  great  deal 
of  spruce  for  aeroplane  stock  and  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of 
it  in  that  section  of  the  country.  The  spruce  belt  there  is  the  best 
of  any  section.  I  think,  in  the  United  States,  and  extends  from 
southwestern  Washington  to  northern  California.  The  Government 
is  now  buying  a  great  deal  of  this  spruce  stock,  and  the  Government 
has  been  delayed  in  obtaining  spruce  lumber  by  the  shutting  down 
of  the  mills.  The  mills  in  order  to  operate  must  be  able  to  ship  their 
ordinary  lumber  to  the  markets. 

This  proposed  cooperative  improvement  will  remedy  that  difficulty 
and  make  the  harbor  of  that  river  feasible  for  the  operation  of  boats 
carrying  a  tonnage  that  will  make  it  profitable  to  operate,  and  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.    I  earnestly  hope  this  project  will  be  adopted. 

Next  is  the  inner  harbor  project  of  Coos  Bay.  That  is  the  third 
one  on  the  list,  and  the  point  of  that  is  this:  The  people  of  Coos  Bay 
have  raised  by  taxation  and  expended  about  $650,000  in  the  improve- 
ment of  that  waterway.  A  great  portion  of  this  went  into  the  con- 
struction of  an  inner  channel.  They  made  that  inner  channel  25 
feet  deep  and  about  300  feet  wide,  with  three  large  turning  basins, 
one  at  North  Bend,  one  at  Marshfield  and  one  at  Smiths  Mill.  The 
bottom  of  Coos  Bay  is  soft  material,  and  in  some  places  the  natural 
channel  was  only  12  or  14  feet  deep.  In  cutting  through  that  soft 
stuff  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  provide  a  channel  25  feet  deep  in  places, 
the  cut  would  have  almost  perpendicular  sides  at  first.  These  places 
would  gradually  subside  and  fill  in  the  bottom  of  the  channel  in 
course  of  time. 

They  had  for  some  time  there  an  excellent  channel,  25  feet  deep, 
but  this  has  gradually  filled  in  in  places.  It  was  thought  at  first 
that  silt  from  the  Coos  River  had  filled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  har- 
bor where  the  principal  work  is  to  be  done.  The  principal  channel  of 
the  Coos  River  is  along  the  north  bank  of  the  bay,  however.  The 
silting  up  of  the  channel  is  rather  due  to  the  subsidence  of  the  sides 
of  the  cut. 

The  people  have  taxed  themselves  to  the  limit.  They  can  not  ex- 
pend on  the  inner  harbor  at  present  more  than  the  $650,000.  That 
is  as  far  as  their  taxing  ability  extends.  They  ask  the  Government 
now  to  reopen  this  channel.  They  desired  the  Government  to  main- 
tain a  25-foot  channel,  but  the  engineers  have  concluded  in  looking 
over  the  situation  that  a  22-foot  channel  would  be  sufficient  for 

S resent  purposes.  That  will  give  them  a  channel  of  22  feet  from  the 
ar  to  Smith's  mill  of  a  sufficient  width,  from  place  to  place,  to  ac- 
commodate the  traffic.  The  proposed  restorative  will  remove  the 
material  that  has  silted  in  from  the  banks  of  the  original  cut;  and 
when  that  is  taken  out,  the  banks  having  now  assumed  practically, 
or  very  nearly,  a  natural  slope,  will  maintain  themselves.  After 
this  first  amount  is  removed  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  second 
smaller  excavation  as  the  banks  may  silt  in  a  little  more.  This  how- 
ever will  amount  to  little  more  than  maintenance,  if  any.  This 
will  make  a  practicable  channel  there  of  22  feet,  all  the  way  from 
the  entrance  to  Smith's  mill. 
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The  business  of  Coos  Bay  has  increased  during  this  last  year  won- 
derfully. It  is  one  of  the  livliest  spots  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  They 
have  two  or  three  shipyards  there,  and  sawmills  which  were  running 
to  full  capacity  sawing  spruce  and  other  timber  for  Government  and 
other  uses.  They  were  building  several  new  enterprises  that  have 
relation  either  to  shipbuilding  or  lumbering,  and  some  other  in- 
dustries which  have  developed  since  that  time. 

The  amounts  of  tonnage  specified  in  the  latest  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  is  the  amount  reported  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year,  and  does  not  show  the  amount  of  business  now  on  the  Coos 
Bay.  I  think  the  tonnage  this  year  will  be  the  greatest  ever  on  the 
bay.  I  earnestly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  project  and  I  believe  the 
committee  will  agree  that  good  business  prudence  will  dictate  that 
this  channel  obtained  at  so  large  a  cost  should  be  preserved. 

There  is  $40,000  estimated  here  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bar. 
The  dredge  Mickie  is  doing  good  work  and  they  have  an  adequate 
amount  of  water  on  the  bar  for  vessels  either  coming  in  or  going 
out  at  all  stages  of  the  water,  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  traffic. 
But  they  need  this  inner  harbor.  They  have  more  water  on  the  bar 
in  proportion  than  they  have  in  the  inner  harbor  at  present.  But 
the  inner  harbor  depths  to  accommodate  the  traffic  must  be  at  least 
22  feet.  Now  the  Government  has  spent  practically  nothing  on  the 
inner  harbor;  just  a  very  small  amount.  The  people  have  spent 
$650,000,  and  they  ask  that  the  Government  adopt  the  present 
project,  and  make  it  a  22-foot  project. 

The  Chairman.  Adopt  the  new  project,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Adopt  the  new  project ;  I  mean  the  present  project 
which  the  people  have  made,  the  one  actually  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  On  page  1673  of  the  last  annual  report*  in  the 
paragraph  "Condition  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year/*  in  this  lan- 
guage : 

Since  1891  nlxnit  850  acres  of  the  North  Spit  has  Ihhmi  reclaimed  by  planting 
Holland  grass  thereon. 

What  kind  of  a  grass  is  that  ?  And  in  what  way  was  it  reclaimed 
by  this  grass.  It  is  a  very  interesting  statement,  and  I  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Hawley.  This  is  a  sand  spit  and  the  sand  is  moved  by  the 
action  of  the  wind  from  place  to  place,  and  finally  drifts  over  into 
the  bay  unless  prevented.  This  Holland  grass  is  a  little  wiry  grass 
that  grows  in  clumps,  keeps  spreading,  and  forms  a  binder  on  the 
top  of  the  sand.  It  is  the  only  gt\iss,  I  think,  that  will  grow  where 
the  moisture  it  uses  is  derived  from  salt  water.  It  forms  a  binder 
and  prevents  the  drifting  of  the  sand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  interesting.  I  know  there  is  a  Ber- 
muda grass  which  is  sometimes  used  in  the  East  here  for  holding 
sandy  places  together.  I  am  not  sure  whether  Bermuda  grass  will 
grow  in  salt  water.  I  scarcely  think  it  will.  But  this  Holland  grass, 
you  say,  will  grow  in  salt  water? 

Mr.  HAWLEr.  Yes;  it  grows  where  its  moisture  supply  is  derived 
from  salt  water. 

Mr.  Boomer.  I  see  in  the  Book  of  Estimates  here,  I  think  for  the 
Coquille  River,  there  is  $45,690  on  hand  for  this  year.  Is  not  that 
enough  to  carry  on  the  work? 
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Mr.  Hawley.  I  think  that.  Judge  Booher,  if  my  memory  is  not  at 
fault  at  the  moment,  is  the  balance  that  was  left  over  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  north  side  of  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  sea  from 
cutting  across  above  the  lighthouse.    Is  not  that  right  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right,  and  of  course  it  is  only  available 
for  the  existing  project;  not  for  a  new  project. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  the  new  project  you  are  asking  for  on  the  Coquille 
River  a  different  project  from  the  one  in  the  book  here  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  He  said  it  was  in  Document  No.  70,  which  is  a 
new  project. 
Mr.  Booher.  That  is  a  new  project. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes.     Just  one  word  further  about  Coos  Bay.     It 
seems  to  me,  and  I  think  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me,  that  it 
would  be  unfortunate  for  a  community  to  expend  $650,000  to  get  a 
good  channel  and  then,  for  the  lack  of  a  small  subsequent  expendi- 
ture, to  have  that  channel  lost  to  public  use. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  the  bay  there? 
Mr.  HAwiiET.  Yes ;  the  inner  harbor. 
The  Chairman.  The  present  project  is  18  feet? 
Mr.  Hawkey.  Yes;  the  present  Government  project  is  18  feet;  but 
the  real  channel  is  the  one  made  by  the  people,  as  explained  above. 
The  Chairman.  It  is  proposed  to  maintain  that,  but  now  you  are 
asking  for  a  new  project  which  proposes  to  increase  the  depth  to  22 
feet. 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes ;  it  would  be  of  no  value  for  the  Government  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  maintenance  of  only  an  18-foot  project, 
for  there  is  no  18-ioot  project  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  a  minimum  of  18 
feet  already  ? 

Mr.  Hawxey.  Yes,  and  they  want  a  minimum  of  22  feet.  Vessels 
carrying  two  or  three  or  four  million  feet  of  lumber,  which  they 
desire  to  use,  can  not  operate  in  an  18- foot  channel. 

Next  is  the  Siuslaw  River  project.  That  is  in  House  Document  No. 
173  of  this  Congress  and  in  the  Engineer's  Report  for  1917,  at  page 
1714.  At  present  there  are  no  mills  operating  on  the  Siuslaw.  There 
is  a  mill  there  at  Florence  ready  to  operate,  but  the  river  has  formed 
a  shoal  between  Florence  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  new  proj- 
ect is  to  remove  this  shoal.  It  is  not  an  expensive  project  and  will 
make  available  for  use  the  costly  improvements  heretofore  made 
to  their  fullest  extent. 

I  had  a  telegram  recently  from  the  people  stating  they  had  raised 
the  money  to  ouild  a  shipbuilding  plant  and  that  other  industries 
were  preparing  to  come  in.  This  is  a  case  where  they  have  had 
business  enterprises  that  are  now  temporarily  closed  down  by  rea- 
son of  the  shoaling  of  the  river,  and  the  people,  you  will  remember. 
have  put  in  there  a  large  amount  of  money — something  like  three  or 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars — in  the  improvement  of  the  river  in 
cooperation  with  the  Government.  But  they  have  gone  as  far  as 
they  can;  they  have  taxed  themselves  to  the  extent  of  their  ability 
to  tax,  and  are  now  asking  the  Government  to  adopt  this  new  proj- 
ect at  a  cost  of  $35,300  to  help  them  out  and  make  available  for 
use,  make  really  serviceable  for  use,  the  improvements  heretofore 
made  at  a  great  expense  of  the  Government  and  the  locality. 
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The  Yaquina  bar  and  harbor  is  a  new  project  also,  favorably  re- 
ported on  by  the  engineers  in  House  Document  No.  109,  Sixty-fifth 
Congress,  first  session.  The  people  there  have  formed  two  ports,  the 
Port  of  Yaquina  and  the  Port  of  Toledo,  which  have  agreed  jointly 
to  tax  themselves  for  an  amount  a  little  over  $200,000  each  to  extend 
the  jetties  and  improve  the  entrance  and  harbor.  They  hope  to  get 
20  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  and  a  suitable  amount  of  water  inside. 
There  is  very  little  work  to  be  done  on  the  inner  harbor.  I  was  over 
it  this  last  fall,  and  the  captain  of  a  boat  that  plies  between  Yaquina 
and  Newport  has  practical  information  as  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
in  the  harbor,  as  he  has  navigated  it  for  many  years.  He  said  they 
only  had  a  few  places  where  there  is  less  than  20  to  22  feet  of  water 
and  only  short  cuts  had  to  be  made. 

The  principal  work  to  be  done  is  on  the  jetties  and  the  bar.  I 
was  at  a  meeting  of  the  two  ports  at  Toledo  in  October  when  they 
agreed  to  issue  $75,000  of  bonds  each.  The  people  have  already 
voted  the  bonds,  so  that  the  ports  can  issue  them  at  any  time. 
And  I  received  a  telegram  just  recently  that  they  have  done  this. 
They  have  made  a  contract  with  a  gentleman  named  Wright  (I 
think  he  is  an  officer  of  the  Army  Engineer  Corps),  and  upon 
the  plans  prepared  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  this  officer  the 
people  have  begun #  or  will  begin  shortly  the  improvement  of  the 
south  jetty,  with  $150,000  available  for  work  during  the  coming 
year,  and  they  propose  to  continue  the  work. 

(This  is  the  telegram  referred  to:) 

Toledo,  Oreo.,  January  ^,  191$. 
W.  C.  Haw  ley, 

Congressman,  Washington.  D.  C: 

Ports  of  Toledo  and  Newport  have  entered  into  contract  with  responsible 
company  for  the  building  of  the  south  jetty  at  the  entrance  to  Yaquina  Bay. 
Oreg.,  according  to  plans  and  specifications  recommended  .by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  Congress  by  Document  No.  109  (65th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  We  earnestly 
request  your  support  in  securing  an  appropriation  at  this  session  of  r<m*,Te  s 
to  carry  on  this  work  the  coming  year. 

Lee  Wade, 
Joint  Secretary  for  Ports. 

There  are  over  18,000,000,000  or  14,000,000,000  feet  of  timber 
immediately  tributary  to  this  port.  Several  companies  have  filed 
telegrams  with  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Hartors 
pledging  their  faith  to  the  board  that  as  soon  as  there  is  adequate 
water  on  the  bar  they  will  build  mills  and  ship  lumber  out  from  that 
point.  One  will  immediately  build  a  mill  cutting  50,000  feet  of 
lumber  per  day,  and  others  will  build  mills  of  similar  proportions. 
They  are  asking  Congress  to  appropriate  a  small  amount  as  an 
initial  appropriation,  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  has  suggested  $100,000  for  the  first  appropriation.  Mr. 
Wright,  the  engineer,  said  the  first  year's  work  would  probably  cost 
$200,000;  so  with  the  people  providing  $150,000,  if  the  committee 
adopt  the  project  and  provide  $50,000,  that  will  carry  the  project 
through  for  the  first  year,  and  I  earnestly  hope  this  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  project  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  the  Yaquina  bar  and  harbor. 

Mr.  Switzer  (entering).  Where  is  that  located?     Where  is  that, 
on  Coos  Bay  ? 
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Mr.  Hawley.  That  is  north  of  Coos  Bay.  Do  you  remember  where 
Albany  is,  or  do  vou  remember  where  Salem  is? 

Mr.  Switzer.  No;  we  just  went  as  far  north  as  Crescent  City,  and 
then  went  inland ;  we  did  not  go  to  Coos  Bay. 

Mr.  Hawley.  It  is  about  100  miles  south  of  the  Columbia.  It  is 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Willamette 
Valley.  Years  ago,  before  the  Southern  Pacific  acquired  the  railroad 
that  now  runs  from  Albany  over  to  Yaquina,  the  farmers  received 
about  5  cents  more  per  bushel  for  their  wheat  by  sending  it  out 
through  Yaquina  than  they  did  by  sending  it  out  by  Portland  and 
bv  Columbia.  When  the  Southern  Pacific  took  over  the  road  thev 
sent  the  freight  north.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  middle  and 
southern  parts  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  if  the  bar  and  harbor 
are  improved,  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  people  all  through 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  lumber  will  produce  a  large 
tonnage  also;  of  this  there  are  immense  quantities,  including  some 
of  the  finest  spruce  on  the  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  water  terminal  at  Yaquina? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes,  the  port  of  Newport  has  acquired  a  tract  of 
land  there  and  have  already  built  a  very  good  public  dock:  and  large' 
for  the  place — a  public  dock  that  is  open  to  trie  people. 

The  Chairman.  Owned  by  the  municipality,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hawley.  Yes,  owned  by  the  port  which  is  a  municipal  corpo- 
ration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  public  corporation? 

Mr.  Hawtley.  It  is  a  public  corporation,  and  this  is  to  be  a  clock 
open  to  the  public  on  equal  terms. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  have  from  14  to  16  feet  on  the  bar.  and  it 
is  principally  sand  between  that  and  the  20  foot  depth. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  first  harbor  below  the  Columbia,  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  that  will  accommodate  the  largest  vessels? 

Mr.  Hawley.  The  first  harbor  below  Columbia  is  the  Xehalem. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  have  thev  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  They  have  from  15  to  18.  feet  of  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  way  is  that  from  this  place? 

Mr.  Hawxey.  That  is  north  of  this.  Then  comes  Tillamook,  where 
they  hope  to  get  20  to  24  feet  of  water.  The  jetty  is  just  being  com- 
pleted; I  think  possibly  the  last  rock  was  put  in  this  summer.  And 
then  comes  the  Yaquina. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  then  Coos  Bay  ? 

Mr.  Hawley.  No.  Below  Yaquina  is  Aslea,  Siuslaw,  and  then 
Coos  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  Coos  Bay  is  the  first  harbor  that  will  accommodate 
large  vessels  ? 

Mr.  Hawtley.  It  is  the  first  harbor  that  will  provide  water  for  ves- 
sel* of  more  than  25  feet  draft  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  more  than  25  feet? 

Mr.  Hawxey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  harbors  will  accommodate  25  feet  ? 

Mr.  Hawxey.  I  think  I  should  say  for  more  than  20  feet  draft  at 
present. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  just  trying  to  follow  that. 
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Mr.  Hawubt.  Yes. 

Now,  for  the  Columbia  River  there  is  the  usual  appropriation  for 
maintenance  and  operation.  I  think  I  will  make  no  comment  on 
that.    The  committee  is  very  well  acquainted  with  that. 

The  locks  at  Oregon  City  were  completed  this  summer  and  those 
locks  have  now  become  free  and  open  to  the  public.  The  Willamette 
River  needs  some  amount,  as  all  silt  bearing  streams  do  from  time 
to  time  to  maintain  the  improvement  on  the  upper  river  so  that  the 
people  can  profit  by  the  improvement  made  on  the  locks  of  the  river. 

Then,  there  is  the  Clatskanie  River.  There  is  a  present  project  of 
maintenance  of  $1,000,  and  a  proposed  new  project  of  $4,620,  which 
is  to  cut  through  a  bank  from  the  end  of  the  present  project  into  the 
deep  water  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  a  very  small  item  and  will  do  a 
very  great  deal  of  good  for  that  section  of  the  country.  The  people 
there  have  already  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  river  as  stated  in  the  engineer's  report  and  the  money  has 
produced  results  that  have  been  satisfactory  for  the  amount  of 
money  expended. 

I  beg  to  express  the  fervent  hope  that  this  committee  will  see  fit 
to  adopt  all  the  projects  I  have  mentioned  in  my  brief  remarks  and  I 
am  very  grateful  to  you  gentlemen  for  the  courtesy  of  the  hearing. 
In  every  instance  the  people  have  or  will  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  contribution  of  large  sums  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of 
the  projects.  Each  project  is  a  worthy  one,  intended  to  effect  a 
material  and  profitable  development  of  commerce.  And  I  call  the 
committee's  attention  specially  to  the  urgent  need  at  this  time  of  the 
improvements  proposed. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  presented  the  matter  very  systematically 
and  intelligently.  If  you  do  not  get  them  from  the  committee  it  will 
not  be  your  fault 

Mr.  Hawley.  I  thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  hearing  upon  the 
estimates.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  May  i,  1917* 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chair- 
man) presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  morning  Col. 
Newcomer,  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and,  unless  the 
committee  directs  otherwise,  we  will  take  up  these  recommendations^ 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  order  as  they  appear  in  the 
recommendations  which  have  been  printed. 

Col.  Newcomer,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  submitted  certain  recom- 
mendations to  be  included  in  a  river  and  harbor  bill  at  this  session 
for  maintenance  and  improvement.  Will  you  kindly  state  upon 
what  basis  or  conditions  these  recommendations  were  made  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENET  C.  NEWCOMEB,  OFFICE  OF  THE 

CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  state  that  these  recom- 
mendations originated  from  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  the  Secretary  of  War  at  a  time  when  it  appeared 
very  doubtful  whether  any  river  and  harbor  legislation  would  be 
enacted  this  year.  He  felt  that  the  situation  of  the  general  trans- 
portation service  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  require  some  work, 
not  only  for  the  more  urgent  commercial  needs  but  also  for  certain 
military  purposes  as  a  matter  of  defense.  For  that  reason  he  pre- 
pared a  brief  memorandum,  which  he  took  up  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  bill.  He  took  this  Senate  bill 
as  the  basis  for  his  action,  and  in  arranging  the  program  for  the 
more  urgent  military  and  commercial  needs  we  struck  out  the  items 
which  we  felt  might  be  omitted  at  this  time.  We  do  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  we  consider  those  items  that  were  stricken  out  unim- 
portant or  not  useful,  but  they  were  simply  considered  as  ones  that 
might  be  eliminated  in  the  process  of  pruning  in  order  to  get  down 
to  what  might  be  considered  as  the  essentials  most  necessary  at  this 
time.  That  memorandum  and  the  proposed  schedule  of  items  were 
taken  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President,  and  it  was  understood  that 
thev  received  his  assent.  In  fact,  we  were  convinced  from  what 
took  place  later  that  the  administration  was  quite  willing  to  have 

bill  substantially  the  same  as  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  and 
amended  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 

>Ir.  Frear.  At  the  last  session? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  last  session.  But  further  consid- 
eration led  to  a  modification  of  that  attitude,  and  a  reversion  to  the 
first  one  of  taking  care  of  only  the  more  urgent  cases. 

Mr.  Treadway.  As  I  understand  it,  this  started  with  the  Chief  of 
Ejigineers  having  a  brief  memorandum,  as  you  stated,  and  then  you 
supplemented  that  with  the  list  contained  in  this  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  a  brief  memorandum,  or  simply  a  state- 
ment calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Was  that  an  itemized  statement  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  it  was  simply  a  brief  memorandum  re- 
ferring to  the  general  situation,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  this 
itemized  list  just  as  you  have  it  here.  That  list  contains  all  the  items 
that  were  in  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  at  the  last  session.  We  have  simply  stricken 
out  some  of  them.  We  have  simply  crossed  out  with  a  pencil  the 
ones  that  we  felt  might  be  omitted  m  the  present  emergency.  That 
list,  as  I  said,  accompanied  the  memorandum,  and  it  was  the  one 
that  went  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Treadway.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  that  I  saw 
in  the  press  about  the  time  of  this  conference — but  that,  of  course, 
does  not  make  it  in  any  sense  official — a  li$t  which  Was  approved,  as 
I  understood  it,  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  was  a  very  brief  list 
of  some  important  harbors  of  the  country  which  were  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  appropriation  at  this  time.  Now,  was  that 
the  memorandum  that  you  have  referred  to? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  hardly  think  so.  That  was  one  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  with  reference  to  channels  required  by  the  fleet  of 
defense,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  think  so. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  was  in  last  year's  naval  appropriation  act  a 

Srovision  requiring  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
avy  tq  report  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  the  additional  work 
required  for  harbor  and  channel  improvements  required  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  fleet  of  defense.    In  response  to  that  provision  of  law 
the  matter  was  taken  up,  first  by  the  joint  board  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  which  approved,  as  the  basis  for  further  action,  the  report 
which  had  already  been  made  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy,  in 
which  they  discussed  that  situation  and  took  up  certain  localities 
which  they  said   should   receive   additional   improvement    for  the, 
operation  of  the  fleet  of  defense.    That  was  simply^  submitted  as  an 
ordinary  congressional  document  and  is  not  especially  involved  in 
this.    Some  of  the  items  that  were  in  that  program  are  not  in  this 
bill,  although  there  are  some  others  that  are  included.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  only  one  of  those  items  that  is  really  included  in 
this  bill,  and  that  was  in  the  bill  as  introduced  last  session  in  the 
Senate.    The  question  as  to  who  should  take  up  those  items  for  tha 
purely  naval  defense  was  a  question  that  we  aid  not  think  should 
come  before  the  department. 

In  other  words,  I  mean  by  that  that  the  information  has  been  sent 
to  Congress,  and  whether  they  will  appropriate  for  it  in  the  naval 
bill  or  in  some  other  bill,  we  do  not  know,  because  it  is  not  strict 
speaking  river  and  harbor  improvement.  For  instance,  for  the  E 
River,  New  York,  the  Navy  Department  asked  for  a  depth  of 
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feet  to  the  navy  yard,  while  we  had  proposed  35  feet.  Thirty-five 
feet  is  ample  for  all  commercial  needs,  but  the  Navy  wants  the 
greater  depth  and,  primarily,  that  should  be  provided  for  from  some 
other  fund  than  the  river  and  harbor  fund,  because  the  latter  is  in- 
tended mainly  for  commercial  needs.  We  have  already  reported  to 
Congress  that  a  depth  of  35  feet  in  the  East  River  is  desirable  for 
commercial  needs.  [Attention  is  invited  to  Col.  Newcomer's  testi- 
mony on  May  3,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  had  been  the  Chief 
of  Engineer's  intention  to  include  m  the  bill  all  the  items  reported  in 
Senate  Document  No.  3,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  as  re- 
quired now  for  naval  defense,  but  through  misunderstanding  this 
was  not  done  at  first.  The  matter  was  corrected  by  amendments  to 
the  bill  proposed  on  May  3.] 

A£r.  Hulbert.  Why  do  you  say  that  40  feet  is  more  than  the  com- 
mercial needs  require  in  that  river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  because  they  do  not  need  any  more  than 
that  in  the  East  River. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we  permit  Col.  Newcomer  to  make 
his  general  statement  before  taking  up  the  specific  items. 

Col.  Newcomer'.  I  might  state,  to  supplement  the  outline  I  have 
already  given,  that  this  matter,  of  course,  had  to  be  taken  up  rather 
hurriedly,  and  the  result  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  items 
omitted  were  not  advisable  at  this  time.  A  final  survey  of  the 
whole  situation  might  possibly  indicate  otherwise.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  submitting  that  first  list,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with 
reference  to  a  few  improvements  which  were  modified.  For  instance, 
there  was  put  in  the  item  for  the  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos  River,  and  that  was  done  on  account  of  the  sulphur  situation. 
Our  first  information  did  not  indicate  that  it  was  essential  at  .this 
time  to  make  any  further  provision  for  that,  because  we  did  not 
appreciate  at  that  time  the  extent  to  which  sulphur  enters  into  the 
munitions  industry.  Heretofore  the  ore  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  had  been  obtained  mainly  from  Spain,  but  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  ocean  freight-carrying  ships  they  could  not  get  pyrites 
from  abroad,  and  they  now  are  forced  to  use  sulphur.  We  put  in 
that  item  for  the  improvement  of  the  Brazos  River  for  that  reason, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  two  places  where  sulphur  is  obtained  in 
this  country.  There  may  be  other  instances  where  more  thorough 
information  might  lead  to  modifications,  but  that  list  represents  the 
best  judgment  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  based  upon  the  informa- 
tion he  had  at  the  time  it  was  prepared. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  inquire  what  is  the  total  amount  carried  in  this 
bill? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  total  amount  is,  I  think,  $26,897,000. 

Mr.    Frear.  And  from  that  has  been  deducted  the  Mississippi 
River  item? 

Col-  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  the  Mississippi  River  item  was  not  in- 
■  eluded  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  that  has  been  deducted  from  the  old  bill. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freah.  And  this,  also,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  deducts  the 
amount  that  was  carried  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  took  the  Senate  bill  in  that  respect.  In 
.Other  words,  we  took  the  Senate  provision  for  the  condemnation, 
with  a  small  appropriation  to  cover  the  expenses  of  condemnation. 
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Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  total  for  that  in  the  House  bill— 
$1,300,000? 

Col.  Xewcomer.  It  was  $1,300,000  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  we  will  have  to  have  this  preliminary  under- 
standing of  the  matter  so  that  we  may  get  the  views  of  the  engi- 
neers. 

Col.  Xewcomer.  I  might  state  this,  that  no  amount  reported  as 
required  for  maintenance  was  cut  out,  and  the  only  eliminations  were 
those  new  projects  which  we  considered  not  of  a  really  urgent  nature, 
or  not  of  such  an  urgent  nature  as  would  require  their  insertion  in 
the  bill  at  this  time.  We  did  that  with  a  view  of  cutting  down  the 
total.  Then,  also,  there  were  a  few  works  of  improvement  that 
had  already  been  authorized  where  the  amounts  for  further  con- 
tinuing improvements  were  reduced  or  eliminated,  because  those 
were  works  that  we  did  not  consider  as  entering  so  strongly  into  the 
necessities  of  the  case  at  this  time.  There  were  other  works  where  the 
appropriations  were  continued  because  we  felt  that  where  the  Gov- 
ernment had  embarked  upon  an  improvement  of  a  very  extensive  and 
costly  nature,  the  work  should  not  be  allowed  to  lag.  For  instance, 
.  there  is  the  work  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  where,  as  you  know, 
they  are  having  conferences  with  a  view  to  developing  the  traffic 
There  is  a  conference  to  be  held  next  Tuesday  in  St.  Louis  on  that 
subject,  which  will  be  attended  by  the  governors  from  all  those 
States  that  are  interested.  As  you  know,  they  have  built  some  docks 
at  Minneapolis,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  done  at  Dubuque.  St 
Louis  is  doing  the  same  thing,  and  earnest  efforts  are  being  made 
to  actually  utilize  the  waterway. 

Moreover,  that  is  being  done  in  connection  with  the  present  effort 
to  coordinate  all  the  transportation  agencies  of  the  country.  That 
is  being  done  very  effectively  under  the  direction  of  the  railroad 
officials,  so  far  as  the  railroads  are  concerned,  but  they  have  appar- 
entlv  -paid  very  little  attention  to  the  waterways,  and  an  effort  is 
being  made  now7  to  secure  such  coordination  between  the  waterways 
and  railroads  as  will  assist  in  relieving  the  rail  congestion  and  in 
improving  the  general  transportation  service.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Mississippi  River:  That  river  is  capable  of  carrying  a  large 
amount  of  commerce  that  would  considerably  relieve  the  congestion 
on  the  north  and  south  lines  of  railroad. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  freight  line  operating  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River. 

Col.  Xewcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  is  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  Xo  ;  that  is  a  passenger  line,  and  it  depends  upon  pas- 
senger traffic  and  excursions  for  its  revenues. 

Col.  Xewcomer.  There  is  no  barge  line  there  at  present.  We  do 
not  look  upon  the  boats  running  there  now  as  being  very  useful  in 
a  large  way  as  a  freight-handling  agency.  Of  course  they  handle 
some  freight  in  the  way  of  express  freight,  which  is  important. 
But  if  you  will  take  any  development  of  waterway  traffic  on  a  large 
scale  you  will  find  that  it  will  probably  have  to  come  in  the  way  of 
barge  traffic,  and  that  is  just  what  we  are  trying  to  get  at,  as  they 
have  done  on  the  Missouri  River,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  would  like  to  ask  some  questions  touching  the  matter 
of  policy  in  the  submission  of  these  items.     I  notice  that  in  a  good 
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many  of  these  items  you  have  joined  quite  a  large  number  of 
projects*— that  is,  projects  for  maintenance.  Take  page  2  of  the  bill, 
for  illustration,  and  you  will  find  in  the  first  item  about  a  dozen 
projects,  whereas  there  were  only  two  of  them  in  that  item  in  the 
former  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  Now,  I  am  asking  that  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  reason  for  the  other  10  being 
placed  here.  For  instance,  in  this  particular  case,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  using  any  part  of  this  fund  for  Gloucester  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  that  question  will  you  state  what 
was  the  policy  adopted  and  the  reasons  for  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  purpose  of  grouping  or  consolidating  items 

which  are  in  the  same  general  geographical  location,  and  always 

grouped  according  to  the  engineer  districts  in  which  they  are  now 

included,  was  to  get  a  more  advantageous  and  economical  use  of  the 

funds  provided.     It  is  obvious  that  in  making  estimates  a  year  ahead, 

and  generally  a  year  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the 

funds  are  to  be  supplied,  we  can  not  foresee  what  the  needs  will 

actually  be.    We  have  to  make  more  or  less  of  a  guess  based  upon 

our  past  experience  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  it.     Now,  when  a  fund 

is  estimated  for  a  particular  work  and  is  appropriated  specifically. 

for  that  particular  work  in  the  law,  it  is  not  applicable  to  the  work 

provided  for  in  any  other  fund,  and  therefore  shifting  needs,  as  they 

may  develop  with  the  passage  of  time,  can  not  be  met  oy  any  shifting 

of  the  funds.    There  is  no  reason  at  all  that  we  can  see  why  it  would 

not  be  advantageous  to  have  certain  groups  of  improvements  in  that 

way,  or  why  we  should  not  have  an  emergency  fund  available,  so 

that  we.  might  apply  so  much  of  it  as  might  be  necessary  to  the  need 

as  it  develops.     In  the  long 'run  it  will  obviously  require  a  smaller 

amount  of  funds  to  be  set  aside  for  a  project  if  it  is  done  in  that  way 

than  if  you  specifically  provide  for  each  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  Suppose  it  was  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that 
one  or  more  of  the  items  carried  in  this  group  of  items,  or  in  this 
consolidation  of  items,  was  more  important  than  the  others,  or  that 
some  ought  to  be  appropriated  for  and  others  stricken  out,  under 
this  method  what  means  could  be  adopted  by  the  committee  in  pre- 
paring the  bill?  This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  new  proposition,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  was  begun  to  a  small  extent  in  the  last  bill. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  not  only  adopted  in  the  last  bill,  but  it 
has  been  practiced  to  a  certain  extent  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has 
proved  so  useful  that  we  think  it  is  a  good  policy  to  have  it  this  way. 
Mr.  Freak.  But  if  the  committee  differed  from  the  engineers,  let 
me  inquire  how  could  we  determine  wThat  should  be  stricken  out 
or   should    be   added   to?      Suppose,   for   instance,    we    wanted    to 

add  to  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  could  very  readily  be  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  could  we  determine  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Simply  by  leaving  out  the  names. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  there  is  no  statement  of  the  amount  that  shall 
go  to  each  project.  That  is  left  to  the  engineers.  You  will  find 
that  provision  on  page  27  of  the  bill. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  can  be  done  very  readily  in  this  way:  In 
the  first  place,  I  might  state  that  we  propose  to  cover  each  item  in  the 
annual  report,  showing  with  respect  to  each  locality  the  amount  that 
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is  proposed  to  be  used  there  both  for  maintenance  and  for  work  of 
improvement. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  afterwards  you  have  the  right  to  *nake  a  change 
or  to  make  a  new  allotment  under  this  provision  on  page  27  of 
the  bill? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  we  ask  for  that  right  in  order  that  we 
may  shift  the  funds  to  meet  shifting  needs. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  giving  you  the  committee's  position.  The  com- 
mittee would  simply  appropriate  that  lump  sum  to  the  engineers  to 
distribute  as  they  deem  test. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Substantially  so.  But  to  meet  your  other  ques- 
tion, the  committee  can  very  readily  control  the  thing  down  to  the 
least  detail,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  by  simply  stating  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  a  harbor  so  much,  and  you  could,  of  course,  with- 
draw that  general  provision  if  you  think  we  can  not  be  trusted  with 
the  distribution  of  that  fund  to  meet  the  shifting  needs. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  the  engineers  could  have  been  trusted  all  these 
years  in  the  past,  why  were  they  not  trusted  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  committee  has  hitherto  reserved  to  itself  the  right  to  say  how 
much  shall  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  or  improvement  of  each 
one  of  the  various  projects. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  has  done  that  in  the 
past.  It  has  not  been  so  insistent  about  questions  of  maintenance 
as  it  has  about  questions  of  improvements.  In  other  words,  the 
maintenance  funds  have  nearly  always  been  granted,  I  think,  without 
much  question,  and  it  is  only  the  question  of  how  rapidly  improve- 
ments shall  proceed  that  tne  committee  has  been  insistent  about. 
You  will  notice  that  we  have  discriminated  here  as  between  main- 
tenance and  improvements.  The  maintenance  fund  has  been  put 
in  a  lump  sum  for  all  the  projects,  and  then  we  have  stated,  "  for 
the  improvements  of  such  a  project  or  locality,  so  much."  Of  course, 
if  the  committee  pleases  or  if  Congress  pleases,  we  could  be  limited 
to  that  amount,  and  the  discretionary  power  could  be  withdrawn,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  at  all  dangerous  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  Kettner.  The  committee  last  year  discussed  this  problem  on 
several  occasions,  and  we  were  generally  agreed  upon  the  proposition 
that  we  should  turn  over  lump  sums  to  the  engineers  for  maintenance. 
This  matter  was  discussed  on  several  occasions  last  year. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Before  the  colonel  leaves  that  question  that  Mr. 
Frear  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  grouping  system  I  would 
like  to  ask  his  interpretation  of  the  sentence  in  line  18,  on  page  27, 
where  it  refers  to  these  projects,  both  individually  and  in  groups. 
The  language  I  refer  to  is  as  follows : 

In  ca.se  such  works  or  items  are  consolidated,  and  separate  amounts  are  jriven 
to  individual  projects,  the  amount  so  named  shall  be  expended  upon  such  sepa- 
rate projects  unless,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  >>ccre- 
tary  of  War,  another  allotment  or  division  should  be  made  of  the  same. 

What  is  your  interpretation  of  that  sentence,  "Another  allotment  or 
division  should  be  made  of  the  same  "  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  provision  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  pro- 
vision which  accompanied  the  former  consolidation  of  items,  and  I 
understand  that  its  purpose  is  to  permit  the  Engineer  Department  to 
readjust  the  funds  where  the  needs  show  that  the  funds  provided  for 
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one  project,  for  instance,  is  not  required  and  it  is  needed  for  another. 
For  instance,  take  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Hudson  River. 
There  is  a  case  where  the  improvement  has  been  estimated  to  cost  so 
much,  but  it  looks  now  as  though  we  would  save  quite  a  little  sum 
there  on  that  improvement.  If  there  were  some  other  works  grouped 
with  that  the  sum  not  required  for  the  upper  Hudson  improvement 
could  be  applied  where  it  was  needed.  I  do  not  recall  that  such  a 
diversion  has  ever  been  made,  but  it  is  something  that  might  be  use- 
ful under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Would  it  not  practically  mean  that  in  spite  of  the 
individual  appropriations  for  maintenance,  or  in  spite  of  the  groups 
as  you  have  arranged  them,  there  would  still  be  discretionary  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
practically  lump  the  entire  number  of  items  and  say,  "  We  do  not 
need  it  here,  and  therefore  we  will  spend  it  there "  ?  It  does  not 
look  to  me  as  though  that  places  it  so  that  you  would  be  required  to 
use  it  for  items  in  a  given  group.  For  instance,  Mr.  Frear  has  re- 
ferred to  that  item  of  $24,000,  on  page  2,  which  is  the  first  item  in  the 
bill ;  $24,000  is  estimated  there  for  those  various  items,  but  as  I  inter- 
pret the  language  I  have  just  read,  on  page  27,  if  you  did  not  want 
to  use  that  money  on  any  of  those  items  mentioned  there  you  could 
expend  it  under  the  thira  item  there  on  account  of  the  various  items 
in  Connecticut? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  This  language  simply  means  liberty  of 
transfer  or  readjustment  as  between  items  in  that  particular  consoli- 
dated list,  and  not  as  between  different  groups. 

Mr.  Treadway.  That  is  what  I  wanted  your  interpretation  of.  I 
should  construe  that  to  mean  that  you  could  use  it  anywhere. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  confined  to  the  group,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
to  be  assumed,  I  think,  that  the  department,  in  carrying  out  the  will 
of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  law,  would  have  to  carry  out  that 
intent  so  far  as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  It  is  only  in  view 
of  changing  circumstances  that  they  would  ever  make  any  readjust- 
ment of  that.  This  is  simply  to  give  discretion  to  the  department 
to  meet  shifting  circumstances.  I  think  the  engineer  department  has 
the  reputation  with  you  people,  as  a  rule,  of  living  up  to  the  intent 
of  the  law  as  we  understand  it.  We  do  not  try  to  evade  it,  I  think, 
in  any  case. 

Mr.  Costello.  I  notice  that  for  the  improvement  of  these  various 
projects  in  the  new  bill  there  is  a  very  material  reduction  from  the 
amount  that  is  carried  in  the  old  bill  for  the  different  projects  that 
are  grouped  in  the  new  bill.  Now,  I  interpret  that  to  mean  that  the 
War  Department  is  going  to  expend  just  sufficient  money  to  main- 
tain the  work  that  has  already  been  done  on  these  different  projects 
to  save  them  from  deteriorating  and  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
them,  and  the  idea  was  to  enable  you  to  have  enough  money  allotted 
to  take  up  whichever  projects  required  your  attention  within  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  as  a  whole. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  substantially  the  case,  except  in  this  re- 
spect, that  reductions  have  not  been  made  in  the  amounts  required 
for  maintenance.  Those  were  ordinarily  reduced  originally  as  far  as 
we  felt  that  they  could  be  reduced,  but  the  reductions  here  are  in  the 
amounts  for  further  improvement. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  would  like  to  know  where  it  is  reduced. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  This  language  reads: 

Any  balances  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  items  snails  be 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  aggregate  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
consolidated  items. 

That  means  if  you  have  anything  remaining  over,  then  you  could 
shift  it  to  wherever  you  want  to  shift  it  for  the  consolidated  items. 

Col.1  Newcomer.  Those  balances  left  on  hand  in  a  group  are  cred- 
ited to  the  group  instead  of  to  separate  items  and  can  be  distributed 
as  the  needs  of  the  work  require. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  other  question:  When  Col. 
Newcomer  appeared  before  the  committee  last  year,  my  recollection 
is  that  he  stated  that  that  $24,000  was  estimated  in  order  to  maintain 
the  Mystic  and  Maiden  Rivers.  Now,  having  included  about  12  other 
items  in  that  paragraph  on  page  2, 1  would  like  to  ask  Col.  Newcomer 
Avhether  he  has  found  that  he  can  consistently  reduce  the  amount 
which  he  originally  expected  to  expend  on  the  Mystic  and  Maiden 
Rivers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not  expected  to  reduce  that  at  all,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  $24,000  will  be  used  on  the  Mystic  and  Maiden 
Rivers. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Then,  these  other  items  are  simply  surplusage. 

Col.  Newcomeb.  No,  sir ;  because  it  brings  those  new  items  into  a 
different  situation.  If  you  will  look  at  our  annual  report  for  last 
year  you  will  find  that  those  items  are  carried  in  the  annual  report, 
but  in  estimating  for  additional  funds  no  estimate  for  them  was 
made  for  this  year,  1918,  because  none  was  required.  Now,  the 
grouping  of  these  items  together  would  make  available  the  use  of 
this  $24,000  for  any  of  these  items  as  conditions  may  require.  In 
other  words,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  might  expend,  and  under  this 
authority  we  could  expend,  some  of  that  fund  fon  other  work  if 
changing  conditions  should  make  it  necessary.  % 

Mr.  Hulbert.  In  other  words,  the  items  included  in  the  first  para- 
graph substantially  create  a  district,  with  the  idea  that  the  money 
allotted  or  provided  for  that  district  can  be  expended  by  you  within 
that  district  wherever  it  may  seem  essential. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  for  a  number  of  years 
there  have  been  some  groups  of  that  kind. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  this  provision  on  page 
27,  about  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  copied  practicallv  ver- 
batim from  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  1912,  which  consolidated 
quite  a  number  of  items  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  This  is 
simplv  a  further  use  of  the  same  methods  that  were  adopted  at  that 
time  for  certain  localities. 

Mr.  Treadway.  The  act  of  1912  specified  where  those  consolida- 
tions should  be,  did  it  not,  or  was  it  a  general  provision  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  act  consolidated  a  number  of  items  by  ar- 
ranging them  in  groups.  It  also  had  this  general  provision  like  the 
one  on  page  27,  and  in  that  case  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  first  sec- 
tion, to  indicate  that  where  items  were  so  consolidated  the  funds 
should  be  handled  in  the  way  described. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  there  were  about  16  consolidations  or 
groups  in  the  last  bill  reported  by  the  committee  and  as  it  passed  the 
House. 
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I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word  which  niight  amplify  and  further 
explain  what  Col.  Newcomer  has  stated:  The  grouping  here  only 
includes  items  of  maintenance,  and  where  there  is  included  in  a 
.group  any  appropriation  for  improvement,  it  is  so  stated  specifically, 
and  in  that  case  the  appropriation  is  limited  to  that  specific  item 
of  imrovement. 
Mr.  Hulbert.  Suppose  there  is  a  balance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  a  general  proposition,  it  does  give  discre-  * 
tion,  undoubtedly,   to  the   Secretary   of  IWar   and   the   Chief   of 
Engineers  to  readjust  these  funds  if  the  circumstances  change. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  you  might  complete  a  project  with 
a  sum  less  than  the  amount  estimated  or  appropriated,  and,  if  so, 
the  surplus  could  be  used  for  any  specific  item  or  items  in  that  group 
where  it  should  be  necessary  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Before  Col.  Newcomer  gets  away  from  his  gen- 
eral statement,  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  he  has  a  copy  of  the 
letter  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say.    That  was 
■a  typewritten  sheet  of  not  more  than  two  pages. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Can  we  have  a  copy  or  it  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Do  I  understand  that  if  in  the  performance  of  a 
given  improvement  there  were  to  be  a  saving — ana,  as  I  recollect  it, 
there  was  in  one  case  a  saving  of  $1,500,000 — do  I  understand  that 
upon  the  completion  of  such  a  project  the  balance  would  remain  to 
Ihe  credit  of  that  particular  group  of  projects  or  the  district  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  but  you  will  find  that 
these  items  for  maintenance  are  comparatively  small. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  rule.  Very  few  of  these  items  in- 
volved here  are  large. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Would  it  not  follow  that  in  a  harbor  like  New 
York,  where  you  have  several  tributaries,  that  the  balances  would 
he  credited  to  them  ? 

Col.  Newxomer.  We  have  not  grouped  those  extensive  works.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  New  York  there  are  three  districts,  and.  as  a 
rule,  we  do  not  want  to  group  together  works  that  are  in  different 
<listricts  and  thereby  involve  a  transfer  of  funds  between  different 
disbursing  officers. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Under  this  item  that  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
first  paragraph,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Mystic  and  Maiden 
Rivers,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  some  small  unexpended  balances 
for  maintenance  in  these  other  places? 
Col.  Newcomer.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Now,  is  it  necessary  in  the  handling  of  these  unr 
expended  funds  that  these  names  should  be  included  in  this  bill? 

Col.  Newcomer.  To  get  the  authority  that  is  given  by  this  bill- 
yes,  sir;  certainly.  Otherwise  we  could  not,  of  course,  divert  any- 
thing from  Gloucester  to  Beverly. 

Mr.  Osborne.    Could  you  not  apply  this  fund  to  the  credit  of 
Gloucester?     Couldn't  you  apply  that  without  this  new  legislation? 
Col.  Newcomer.  We  could  only  apply  the  unexpended  balance  for 
"Gloucester  to  Gloucester,  of  course. 
Mr.  Osborne.  Without  this  legislation  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  river  and  harbor  bill  are  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  This  proposed  legislation  would  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  unexpended  balances  to  the  credit  of  Gloucester  so  that  they 
might  be  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  Plymouth  Biver  or 
harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Our  attitude  toward  this  is  such  that  we  would 
ordinarily  use  that  liberty  only  in  the  case  of  maintenance  funds. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  rarely  the  case  that  we  would  transfer  funds 
that  had  been  appropriated  for  improvement. 

Mr.  HrLBERT.  The  unexpended  balances  there,  together  with  that 
$24,000,  will  go  into  one  general  fund,  and  the  engineer  could  expend 
that  with  regard  to  these  items  in  the  first  group  as  in  his  judgment 
seemed  proper. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  procedure  would  doubtless  be  this,  under 
this  provision  of  the  bill,  if  it  should  be  enacted  into  law :  All  of  the 
sums  remaining  to  the  credit  of  these  different  places  would  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  consolidated  group  and  would  then  have  to  be  re- 
allotted.  We  would  doubtless  at  once  reallot  each  one  of  those  sums 
back  to  the  item  from  which  it  was  taken,  and  it  would  be  only  in  case 
of  changing  circumstances  which  would  indicate  that  the  transfer 
should  be  made  that  the  transfer  would  be  made.  If  this  policy 
should  be  carried  out  the  amounts  to  be  appropriated  would  be  based 
upon  itemized  statements  in  the  annual  estimates  for  maintenance 
which  wrould  give  the  amounts  we  expect  during  the  year  to  apply  to 
particular  localities.  Each  one  of  these  items  and  the  explanation  of 
it  is  printed  in  our  annual  report.  In  other  words,  Gloucester  here 
would  be  reported  upon  as  a  separate  project,  and  Beverly  would  be 
reported  upon  as  a  separate  project.  Each, one  would  be  reported 
upon  separately.  We  would  give  a  statement  of  the  funds  allotted 
to  them,  and  of  the  additional  amounts  required,  but  this  authority, 
as  I  have  said,  is  needed  to  meet  situations  that  we  can  not  anticipate 
in  advance. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  total  amount  carried  in  this  bill  for 
maintenance?     Have  you  a  separate  statement  of  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  (Jo  not  have  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  Col.  Newcomer  will  permit  the  interruption 

Col.  Newcomer  (interposing).  Perhaps  Mr.  Brooker  may  know 
how  it  is  divided. 

Mr.  Brooker  (the  clerk).  $5,114,000,  which  is  exclusive  of  the  items 
for  which  appropriations  are  made  for  improvement  and  mainte- 
nance in  an  undivided  sum. 

•  Col.  Newcomer.  There  are  a  few  cases,  but  only  a  few,  where  the 
item  is  for  continuing  improvement  and  maintenance,  where  the 
district  officer  did  not  submit  them  in  such  a  way  that  we  could 
separate  them  here.  The  total  just  given  is  substantially  the  sum  re- 
quired for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Hflbert.  The  principal  reduction  in  this  bill  is  from  the 
elimination  of  new  projects  carried  in  the  bill  passed  last  February* 

Col.  Newtcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsev.  So  long  as  you  are  going  to  keep  the  accounts  sepa- 
rately, so  long  as  you  are  estimating  separately,  and  so  long  as  the 
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bookkeeping  estimates  and  accounts  are  kept  separately,  what  is  the 
object  of  combining  or  grouping  them  in  the  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  reason  is  this,  that  as  long  as  each  work 
stands  alone,  without  any  possible  assistance  from  other  work,  you 
are  bound  to  estimate  more  liberally  in  order  to  meet  contingencies 
there.  If  you  do  not,  you  must  run  the  risk  of  suffering  a  deteriora- 
tion which  is  going  to  embarrass  commerce  very  seriously.  There- 
fore you  must  estimate  rather  high.  Now,  we  expect  that  the  in- 
troduction of  this  system  will  permit  a  reduction  in  estimates  and 
appropriations,  because  by  getting  eight  or  ten  localities  in  a  group 
like  that  we  would  be  enabled  to  meet  the  increasing  needs  of  one 
project  by  the  diminishing  needs  of  another.  Therefore  you  can 
estimate  on  a  more  moderate  basis. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  By  making  transfers  from  one  fund  to  another? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  this  year  made  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  estimated  for  maintenance  under  the  old  system, 
but  in  the  future  we  expect  to  do  so.  That  was  because  these  items 
were  not  originally  considered  by  groups  in  preparing  the  annual 
estimates  or  the  whole  matter  was  not  taken  up  from  that  point  of 
view.  This  bill  is  based  upon  estimates  made  by  the  district  officers 
under  the  old  system;  but  under  the  new  system,  if  adopted,  we 
expect  to  be  more  moderate  in  our  estimates  for  each  locality,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  you  can  handle  the  matter  more  efficiently  under 
this  grouping  system. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  practical  appli- 
cation of  it :  It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Kettner's  district  and  my  district 
are  in  the  same  engineer  district.  Now,  if  Mr.  Kettner  in  San  Diego 
should  have  an  unexpended  balance  from  maintenance,  the  engineer 
of  that  district,  if  he  should  deem  it  wise  to  do  so,  could  transfer 
that  unexpended  balance  to  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  could  he  not? 
He  would  have  the  right  to  do  that,  would  he  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  district  engineer  could  not  do 
that  alone. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  phase  of  this  matter  that  it  seems  to 
me  has  not  been  specifically  gone  into.  Now,  in  answer  to  particu- 
lar questions  by  Mr.  Frear  and  Mr.  Hulbert — that  is  to  say,  to  what 
extent  are  the  functions  of  the  committee  invaded  in  fixing  the  gross 
amount  to  be  appropriated  for  a  group  of  items  for  maintenance — if 
I  am  correct  in  my  view — and  I  think  I  am  correct — there  is  no  inva- 
sion here  of  the  functions  of  the  committee.  In  making  up  the  bill, 
for  instance,  we  come  to  a  group,  and  we  see  in  the  reports  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  that  each  item  in  that  group  is  discussed  sepa- 
rately. It  is  reported,  we  will  say,  as  necessary  for  maintenance  and  is 
recommended.  Now,  there  may  be  one  or  more  items  in  that  group 
for  which  no  recommendations  for  maintenance  are  made.  The 
<x>mmittee  will  take  up  each  item  in  the  group;  there  may  be  four 
items,  for  one  of  which  there  is  no  recommendation  for  the  appro- 
priation of  a  maintenance  fund. 

For  instance,  the  committee  will  take  up  item  A  and  decide  upon 
the  amount  there,  and  they  would,  as  a  usual  thing,  take  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  engineers.  Then  they  would  consider  item  B,  and 
then  they  would  consider  in  the  same  way  item  C.  Then,  having  con- 
sidered those  three  items,  the  amount  appropriated  would  be  the 
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gross  amount  of  appropriation  recommended  by  the  committee  for 
that  group  composed  of  four  items.  Therefore,  the  committee  would 
have  exercised  its  responsibility  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation, and  they  would  have  gone  into  each  item  separately  in  order 
to  arrive  at  that  gross  sum.  This  consolidation  only  affects  the  admin- 
istration of  the  works.  When  the  Chief  of  Engineers  comes  to 
administer  them  it' may  well  be  that,  while  he  may  have  recom- 
mended $10,000  for  item  A,  some  conditions  have  arisen  since  his 
report  which  may  show  him  that  $8,000  is  sufficient.  If  so,  the  $2,000 
saved  on  item  A,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  War,  may  go  to  item  D,  the  fourth  item  for  which 
no  recommendation  was  made,  if,  in  the  meantime,  there  seemed  to 
be  some  necessity  for  it.  Therefore,  as  I  stated,  the  committee  still 
preserves  its  function  of  making  up  or  reaching  its  conclusion  as  to 
the  aggregate  amount  needed,  based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  to  each  separate  project.  This  grouping 
affects  only  the  administration  of  the  work  and  the* expenditure  of  the 
funds  bv  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  fitrLBERT.  You  have  stated  that  this  grouping  principle  ap- 
plies only  to  small  items  and  not.  to  the  large  projects.  If  that  be 
the  case  the  large  projects  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because 
whenever  it  may  Tbecome  necessary  to  secure  an  allotment  of  funds 
in  order  to  provide  some  additional  maintenance  for  a  large  project, 
you  would  have  to  come  to  Congress  and  get  a  direct  authorization 
for  it,  whereas,  by  grouping  certain  small  projects  together,  if  addi- 
tional money  should  be  required  for  any  of  them  during  a  recess  of 
Congress,  it  could  be  applied  so  long  as  there  is  a  balance.  The  small 
projects,  under  this  plan,  will  be  in  a  position  at  all  times  to  be  im- 
proved with  any  balances  on  hand  from  the  several  projects  in  the 
group,  whereas  the  large  projects  would  have  to  come  to  Congress 
and  get  legislative  action,  and  for  that  reason  this  system  is  unfair 
to  the  large  projects  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Costello.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  large  projects  are  subject 
to  appropriations  made  covering  over  several  years,  and  that  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  get  sufficient  money  in  one  Congress  to 
complete  many  of  them,  whereas  the  small  projects  are  capable  of 
being  treated  finally  by  the  action  of  one  Congress?  In  other  words, 
the  larger  contracts  are  carried  on  the  basis  of  continuing  contracts, 
looking  to  each  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  money  to  do  all  the 
work  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in  one  year. 

Mr.  Kettner.  In  answer  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Hulbert,  I  will  state 
that  Col.  Newcomer  has  just  stated — and  I  think  he  made  it  so  plain 
that  everybody  should  understand  it — that  where  they  have  estimated 
for  these  small  groups  the  department  could  make  a  great  saving 
but  for  the  larger  ones,  the  estimates  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  such  large  projects. 

Mr.  Hflbert.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  either  case,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  No.  The  department  is  trying  to  save  all  it  can, 
and,  by  giving  them  authority  to  transfer  these  funds  in  certain 
sections,  the  estimates  will  be  a  great  deal  smaller  than  they  would  be 
if  they  were  estimated  for  separately.  The  large  projects,  as  Mr. 
Costello  stated,  are  carried  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  making: 
a  specific  appropriation  to  be  allotted  by  the  engineers  in  district** 
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and  making  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  be  allotted  by  the  engineers 
all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Kettner.  The  same  difference  there  is  in  preparing  for  one 
small  .undertaking  or  several. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Col.  Newcomer,  referring  to  your  statement  at 
the  opening  of  the  hearings,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  vou  re- 
garded this  river  and  harbor  work  as  largely  of  commercial  value* 
and  that  you  do  not  feel  that  the  Board  of  Engineers  should  pass 
judgment  on  military  or  naval  propositions  in  connections  with 
river  and  harbor  work.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  statement  I  made 
about  the  report  on  the  work  required  for  the  operation  of  the  fleet 
of  defense.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  river  and  harbor  work  give 
much  weight  to  those  other  considerations,  because  the  commercial 
considerations  are  usually  the  determining  ones.  In  the  East  River 
the  commercial  needs  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  navy's.  For 
instance,  the  channel  between  East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  the  demands 
are  the  same,  but  we  do  not,  I  think,  require  the  same  depth  through 
Diamond  Reef  wThere  they  ask  for  40  feet,  and  where  we  report  35 
feet  as  sufficient  for  commercial  purposes.  In  this  case  a  certain  need 
exists  for  military  purposes,  but  that  is  entirely  aside  from  and 
distinct  and  apart  from  the  need  for  commercial  purposes.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  should  include  that  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  We 
did  not  include  it  in  the  case  of  the  Norfolk  improvements  no?  the 
San  Diego  improvement,  because  it  was  not  required  for  commercial 
purposes.    That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Have  you  in  any  way  arrived  at  a  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  relative  merits  or  importance  of  the  items  consolidated 
in  this  bill,  other  than  by  taking  the  arbitrary  fact  that  they  were 
carried  in  the  last  bill? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  in  each  instance  some  considerations 
that  influenced  our  judgment. 

Mr.  Treadway.  The  bill  we  have  before  Us  now  is  practically  the 
one  that  passed  the  House  as  it  was  revised  by  the  Senate  committee. 
Mr.  Newcomer.  With  a  number  of  eliminations. 
Mr.  Treadway.  So  that  really  the  bill  itself  has  not  been  passed 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  from  the  viewpoint  of  better  pre- 
paredness conditions  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course  the  Board  of  Engineers  has  not  consid- 
ered it  at  all.  It  has  onlv  been  considered  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  We  considered  there  not  only  items  like  that  of  the 
East  River  Channel,  which  has  been  one  for  both  comercial  and 
riaval  purposes,  but  there  are  other  items  of  special  commercial  im- 
portance, such,  for  instance,  as  that  question  of  fertilizers  at  Tampa. 
That  is  recommended  because  of  the  importance  of  transporting 
fertilizers.  Fertilizers  are  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  special 
importance  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  food  question,  and 
for  that  reason  we  included  that  item. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  Brunswick  (Ga.)  Harbor.  The  additional 
depth  recommended  there  did  not  seem  to  present  a  matter  of  urgent 
necessity,  but  it  was  more  a  question  of  greater  convenience.  You 
might  say  that  it  was  more  a  question  of  convenience  than  of  neces- 
sity. In  other  words,  they  have  to  go  over  the  bar  on  the  tides,  and 
while  they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  that  delay  and  interference. 
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they  can  accommodate  themselves  to  that  condition.  In  other  words, 
the  additional  depth  is  needed  there,  but  it  is  not  considered  abso- 
lutely essential  at  this  time.  So  I  would  say  that  in  each  case  there 
is  some  reason  why  we  thought  that  an  item  should  be  included  or 
excluded,  as  the  case  might  be.  That  judgment,  of  course,  is  based 
upon  our  present  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  cases,  on  fuller  information,  we  would  reach  a  different 
conclusion ;  but  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  and  we  are  quite  will- 
ing in  each  case  to  tell  you  why  we  have  included  an  item  or  elimi- 
nated an  item. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  I  did  not  intend  to  ask  it,  but  since  you  have  made 
that  statement  I  will  ask  vou  why  Boston  was  eliminated  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  For  the  reason  that  the  new  project  proposed 
there  was  one  to  provide  for  a  greater  depth  only  at  the  outer  en- 
trance, which  was  rendered  advisable  on  account  of  wave  action.  It 
does  not  give  an  increased  depth  to  the  docks  at  all,  because  the  inside 
channels  will  remain  at  35  feet,  but  solely  for  convenience  in  enter- 
ing a  port  like  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  increased  depth  over  the 
bar  outside.  It  is  only  a  question  of  providing  greater  convenience  in 
getting  in.  It  is  a  very  desirable  matter,  but  it  is  not  a  need  of  any 
urgent  character.  It  is  a  case  where  a  few  hours'  delay  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Treadway.  That  is  the  commercial  situation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  are  not  referring  to  the  question  of  getting  to 
the  navy  yard? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  that  respect.  We  do  not 
require  any  increased  depth  to  the  navy  yard.    That  depth  is  35  feet. 

Mr.  Treadway.  There  are  two  or  three  more  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  ask.    What  is  the  need  in  this  bill  for  items  for  surveys? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  did  not  really  pay  much  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  surveys.  That  is  a  matter  that  we  did  not  consider  especially 
important  from  our  point  of  view.  There  are  a  great  many  of  those 
items  in  here  that  appeal  to  me  as  being  superfluous.  At"  the  same 
time  they  could  be  taken  up  if  time  permits.  I  do  not  see  any  par- 
ticular objection  to  them,  and  the  amount,  I  think,  is  not  great.  If 
any  locality  feels  that  its  commercial  needs  should  be  investigated  I 
do  not  think  they  should  be  prevented  from  having  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Treadway.  You  assumed  that  those  in  the  list  carried  in  the 
bill  were  the  most  important  ones  for  consideration? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  eliminated  one  item  from  the  list.  That  was 
the  item  relating  to  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakota,  wherein 
an  appropriation  was  made  for  investigating  a  flood  proposition.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  flood-control  act  which  prescribes  the 
method  of  procedure  for  the  investigation  of  floods,  and  it  seemed 
to  us  that  it  ought  to  be  handled  by  that  method  and  not  at  the 
expense  of  river  and  harbor  funds. 

Mr.  Treadway.  In  case  work  is  temporarily  suspended  on  river 
and  harbor  projects,  in  your  opinion,  what  depreciation  will  take 
place  in  the  plants  that  were  in  operation  on  such  projects? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  the  principal  disadvantage  or  trouble 
that  would  result  from  the  failure  of  river  and  harbor  appropria- 
tions would  not  relate  so  much  to  the  condition  of  the  Government's 
plant,  but  it  would  be  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the  improvements 
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as  transportation  agencies.  In  other  words,  they  would  not  be  in  a 
condition  where  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  serve  the  country's 
needs. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  In  your  opinion,  there  would  hot  be  much  actual 
depreciation  of  the  Government's  property  if  the  work  was  sus- 
pended ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  not  of  the  Government's  plant. 
Mr.  Treadwat.  Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  some 
works  of  improvement  left  in  kn  unfinished  state  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  But  the  loss  on  the  actual  property  of  the  plant 
would  be  negligible  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  So  far  as  the  actual  property  is  concerned,  the  loss 
would  probably  not  be  great,  because  we  have  certain  funds  on  hand 
from  which  we  can  provide  for  the  essential  care  of  the  property. 
Of  course,  you  have  great  big  expensive  plants  that  are  idle  and  not 
doing  sufficient  work  to  provide  any  return  on  the  investment,  which 
is  a  matter  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Just  one  more  question:  What,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  damage  to  the  present  established  navigation  of  rivers 
by  failing  to  continue  the  existing  work  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  would  be  quite  considerable.  The  work 
we  are  doing  is  accommodating,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very  large  ton- 
nage, and  that  tonnage,  of  course,  would  all  be  exposed  to  the  diffi- 
culties that  would  come  from  lack  of  maintenance  of  the  channels. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  A  maintenance  appropriation  would  practically 
continue  the  present  navigable  condition,  would  it  not  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  You  mean  by  that:  Suppose  there  is  a  sand  bar 
coming  in  the  river,  your  idea  of  maintenance  is,  if  you  know  that 
sand  bar  is  sure  to  come,  in  so  many  months,  your  plant  is  there  to 
clear  it  out? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  am  not  using  engineering  expressions,  of  course, 
but  that  is  the  thought  you  had  in  mind. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  And  that  is  what  maintenance  means — it  is  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  conditions  in  the  channels;  am  I  right  about  that? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  So  that  a  maintenance  item  would  practically  keep 
navigation  conditions  as  they  now  are,  in  vour  opinion? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Certainly;  it  would  do  that.  Of  course,  there 
is  also  the  question,  if  you  decide  to  give  only  a  sufficient  amount  to 
cover  maintenance  and  make  no  provision  for  continuing  improve- 
ment work,  that  there  are  many  cases  where  we  have  large  plants 
involved  which  would  be  thrown  out  of  occupation,  and  not  only 
Government  plants  but  contractors'  plants;  and  you  would  have 
no  progress  made  in  carrying  to  completion  an  improvement  like 
that  of  the  Ohio,  for  instance,  which  involves  a  total  expenditure  of 
seventy-five  millions.  You  have  already  spent  in  there,  or  authorized 
the  expenditure  of,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  millions. 
And  if  you  let  that  work  lie  of  course  the  work  that  has  been  done 
will"  be  useful,  but  the  more  you  do  the  more  useful  it  becomes; 
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because  every  additional  lock  and  dam  that  is  built  brings  into  use 
just  so  much  more  territory  which  it  will  serve. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Has  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  labor  been 
given  any  consideration?  Are  you  likely  to  be  embarrassed  by  a 
lack  of  people  to  work  at  the  various  plants? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  are  likely  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty 
in  getting  labor  and  materials.  These  estimates  are  the  estimates 
that  we  made  last  year,  and  they  have  not  been  increased  on  account 
of  that  consideration;  but  we  will  undoubtedly  be  embarrassed  in 
carrying  out  some  of  these  projects  because  ot  those  conditions. 
However,  we  will  be  able  to  do  considerable  work  of  maintenance 
with  this  money  we  expected  to  use,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and 
we  probably  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  most  urgent  features  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  Costello.  Many  of  the  large  projects  of  the  Government  for 
the  improvement  of  commerce,  or  for  the  benefit  of  commerce,  or  im- 
provement of  the  harbors,  are  in  the  nature  of  continuing  contracts. 
A  man  bids  to  complete  a  certain  character  of  improvement  which 
might  involve  work  covering  a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  In  the 
event  of  our  not  appropriating  the  money  to  continue  that  work 
the  contractor,  or  even  the  Government  itself,  might  lose  the  interest 
on  the  investment  in  the  plant:  and  in  the  case  of  a  private  con- 
tractor there  is  a  question  whether  the  Government  would  not  be 
liable  for  such  deterioration  and  loss  as  the  contractor  would  be 
put  to  due  to  the  suspension  of  work  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  There  are  a  lot  of  continuing  contracts,  but  they  are 
all  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  and  do  not  come  in  here  at  alf. 

Mr.  Costello.  I  just  wanted  to  know,  and  I  am  asking  the  colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  contract  liabilities  of  the  Government  are 
taken  care  of  in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  Of  course  there  are  a  great 
many  contractors  engaged  on  work,  as  on  the  Ohio  River,  for  instance, 
where  we  do  not  have  a  continuing  contract  in  force,  who  expect  to 
continue  on  that  work  because  the  Government  has  practically  obli- 
gated itself  to  a  certain  program  of  procedure  there,  and  they  are 
expecting  to  use  their  plants  in  that  work  under  new  contracts,  as 
the  Government  provides  the  appropriations.  They  would  have  no 
contract  claim,  of  course. 

Mr.  Costello.  In  your  judgment,  as  an  engineer  connected  with  the 
War  Department,  with  many  years  experience  in  this  particular  char- 
acter of  work,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  Congress  not  to  pass  a  rivers 
and  harbors  bill  this  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  certainly  do  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  i 
Congress  not  to  pass  a  river  and  harbor  bill  this  year.    And,  more- 
over, I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  provide  for  a  number  of 
additional  new  projects,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.    I  do  not  see  why 
the  transportation  service  of  the  country  should  be  allowed  to  run 
down  at  this  time  when  we  need  the  maximum  efficiency  of  every  Gov- 
ernment agency.    In  other  words,  we  have  taken  a  backward  step,  on  , 
account  of  the  present  emergency,  by  withdrawing  some  of  these  im-  ! 
provements  which  ought  to  be  included.    But  we  are  trying  to  meet 
the  desire  of  Congress,  as  we  understood  from  the  recent  action  here 
regarding  this  matter,  that  you  would  not  take  upa  general  bill,  but , 
would  only  take  up  the  more  urgent  matters.    This  bill  was  framed 
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to  meet  that  understanding ;  but  we  think  there  are  other  items  which 
are  excluded  that  are  desirable  projects. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  what  is  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  bill  as 
proposed  and  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  at  the  last  session,  after 
deducting  the  Mississippi  Kiver  item? 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  recall,  it  would  be,  I  think,  somewhere  be- 
tween six  and  eight  millions. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  after  deducting  six  millions  for  the  Mississippi 
River  item? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  after  deducting  the  six  millions  for  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  are  speaking  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate now  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  the  Senate  has  added  quite  a  number  of  items  to 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  at  the  last  session. 

Col-  Newcomer.  Yes ;  the  Senate  has  added  quite  a  number  of  items ; 
but  it  did  not  materially  change  the  total,  because  it  took  out  the 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  Delaware  &  Chesapeake  Canal 
and  put  in  a  small  sum  for  its  condemnation.  But  it  did  put  in  some 
additional  new  projects,  and  we  simply  took  their  bill  as  a  basis  of 
consideration  for  what  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  Before  we  get  to  the  consideration  of  particular  items, 
I  would  like  to  make  inquiry  as  to  an  item  not  in  the  Dill.  Is  this  bill 
drawn  on  the  theory  that  the  sundry  civil  bill  or  some  other  bill 
emanating  from  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  going  to  take  care 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  improvements? 

Col.  Newcomer,  Yes,  sir.  The  sundry  civil  bill  had  an  item  in 
it,  as  it  went  to  conference,  providing  for  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Have  you  any  assurance  that  the  House  conferees  are 
going  to  abide  by  the  Senate  amendment  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
conferees  have  met.  But  that  bill  is  the  place  for  that,  just  as  Mr- 
Hulbert  stated  a  moment  ago,  as  the  work  is  practically  on  a  con- 
tinuing contract  basis.  And  a  Senate  amendment  providing  for  it 
on  that  basis  has  been  added  to  the  sundry  civil  bill,  and  that  is  the 
place  for  it. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Are  there  any  items  not  in  the  Senate  bill  now  being 
provided  for  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  the  Army,  or  the  Navy  bills? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  are  only  two  items  I  know  of — the  Sacra- 
mento River  and  the  lower  Mississippi.  These  are  being  provided 
for  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  and  are  taken  out  of 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  know  there  were  some  projects  provided  for  or 
suggested  to  the  Naval  Committee.    Were  they  taken  from  this  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no;  they  were  not  taken  from  this  bill;  they 
would  remain  in  this  bill.  They  are  being  made  large  enough,  as 
recommended  by  the  Navy  Department,  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
our  fleet  of  defense.  Those  facts  have  been  reported  to  Congress ;  but 
*s  to  where  they  should  be  put,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  improvements  for  military  operations  are 
going  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  naval  bill  ? 

'    Col.  Newcomer.  The  East  River  is  in  this  bill  and  the  improve- 
ment of  Norfolk  Harbor. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  Why,  in  the  East  River  they  have  plenty  of  depth 
there 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  depth  provided  for  the  East  River  is  the  same 
as  the  depth  through  Hell  Gate.  That  is  35  feet.  And  the  bill  that 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  reported  to  the  Senate  had  an  item  for 
the  East  River. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Did  not  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  that  project,  as  con- 
tained in  the  last  naval  appropriation  bill,  provide  for  a  40-foot 
channel  for  naval  purposes  through  Hell  Gate? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Ultimately. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  channel  for  naval  pur- 
poses through  Hell  Gate  should  be  of  any  less  depth  than  the  chan- 
nel over  Diamond  Reef  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  that  is  a  question  which  the  naval  au- 
thorities have  to  decide  upon,  and  they  have  recommended  that  there 
be  provided  immediately  a  35-foot  channel  through  Hell  Gate,  and 
ultimately  a  channel  of  40  feet. 

"  Mr.  Hulbert.  Will  not  the  same  vessels  that  use  that  channel  going 
in  and  out  of  the  navy  yard  have  to  use  this  channel,  and,  therefore, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  40- foot  channel  through  Diamond  Reef 
isn't  it  equally  necessary  to  make  a  40-foot  channel  through  Hell 
Gate? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  equally  necessary,  because  I 
think  if  it  were  the  naval  authorities  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  understood  they  had  said  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  with  the  various 
items. 

Colonel,  take  up  the  first  item,  on  page  2,  among  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  Gloucester,  Beverly,"  etc. — a  group 
of  items  in  Massachusetts — where  a  recommendation  of  $24,000  for 
maintenance  is  made.  Will  you  please  explain  to  the  committee  that 
grouping  and  how  you  arrived  at  the  aggregate  estimated  for  there  i 

Col.  Newcomer.  These  are  practically  all  of  the  harbors  on  Massa- 
chusetts Bay — that  is,  from  Newburyport,  on  the  Merrimac  River, 
to  Cape  Cod,  except  Boston  Harbor.  We  thought  Boston  Harbor 
ought  to  be  handled  as  a  separate  item,  and  all  the  others  were  in- 
cluded in  this  one  item,  and  the  amount  there  is  the  same  amount  as 
estimated  for  before. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  gross  amount  here  is  the  same  as  the  amount 
estimated  for  all  those  items  in  the  other  bill? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  amount  as  estimated  for 
in  the  annual  report  for  all  those  works. 

Mr.  Frear.  For  this  group  $24,000  was  estimated  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Mystic  and  Maiden  Rivers,  and  then  there  was  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  $10,000  included  in  the  total,  which  this  item  does  not 
include? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Humbert.  As  I  recollect,  last  February,  when  you  appeared 
before  the  committee,  you  stated  that  $24,000  was  the  least  amount 
you  could  get  along  with  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mystic  and! 
Maiden  Rivers;  so  that  you  do  not  now  contemplate  spending  any 
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part  of  that  $24,000  item  in  that  first  group  for  the  improvement 
of  those  rivers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  do  not  expect  to  spend  it  on  any  of  the 
other  items:  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions  regarding  the  first 
item  ?    If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  second : 

Stonington  and  New  London  Harbors,  Conn.;  Pawtucket  River,  R.  I.,  and 
Conn.;  and  Mystic  and  Thames  Rivers,  Conn. — for  maintenance,  $10,000;  for 
completing  improvement  of  New  London  Harbor,  $160,000 ;  in  all,  $170,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  Col.  Newcomer  there.  Is  that  for  com- 
mercial needs  or  for  the  public  defense;  or  is  there  any  particular 
urgency  for  that  improvement  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  urgency  there  is  commercial.  That  is  an 
important  harbor,  where  the  State  is  going  to  large  expense  to  build 
terminals  and  where  the  Government  has  obligated  itself  to  give 
them  this  additional  depth  of  water.  And  we  think  that  ought  to  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  a  new  project,  although  it  was  included  in  the 
last  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not  a  new  project ;  it  is  an  adopted  project, 
and  this  is  for  the  completion  of  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  right ;  I  stand  corrected. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is : 

Pufk  Harbor,  Brnnford,  New  Haven,  Mllford.  Bridgeport  Southport,  Nor- 
walk. Five  Mile  River,'  Stamford,  and  Greenwich  Harbors,  Westport  Harbor, 
and  Saugatuck  River,  breakwaters  at  New  Haven,  and  Housatonie  River, 
Conn. — for  maintenance,  $71,000. 

Are  there  any  questions  on  that  item? 

Mr.  Frear.  In  that  case,  have  any  specific  amounts  been  set  apart 
for  these  various  projects  making  up  the  total  of  $71,000  for  the 
group? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  you  suggest  what  the  items  are,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  some  intelligent  understanding  of  them  ?  For  instance,  it 
begins  with  Duck  Island. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  have  to  look  into  the  bill.  These  are  all 
harbors  that  are  grouped  along  the  Connecticut  coast,  and  the  largest 
item  there 

Mr.  Frear.  New  Haven  Harbor  is  the  first  item,  $14,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  $14,000  for  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Bridgeport? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Bridgeport  Harbor  is  $24,000;  Norwalk  Harbor, 
$8,000.  We  cut  out  there  the  additional  improvement  of  Norwalk 
Harbor,  and  there  is  $17,000  for  the  group  that  was  there  before — 
Five  Mile  River,  Stamford,  'and  Greenwich  Harbors,  Westport,  and 
Saugatuck  River — and  we  have  incorporated  that  group  in  this  larger 
group. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  also  the  Housatonie  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Housatonie  River  is  $8,000.  I  may  say  that 
for  any  one  of  these  cases  you  will  find  the  amounts  for  maintenance 
given,  item  by  item,  in  the  Senate  bill.  We  have  simply  grouped  them 
together  here. 
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Mr.  Frear.  These  are  not  connected  with  the  national  defense? 

Col.  Newcomer.  These  are  items  that  are  commercial — for  main- 
tenance. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Connecticut  Elver  above  and 
below  Hartford,  Conn. — continuing  improvement  and  for  mainte- 
nance below  Hartford,  $70,100. 

Mr.  Frear.  Referring  to  that  item,  there  has  been  added  to  the 
phraseology  Conecticut  River  "above,"  compared  with  our  former 
bill? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  I  remember  that  is  in  relation  to  another  project 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  a  project  above  Hartford  and  one  below. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  permitting  the  expenditure  of  part  of  this  item 
on  the  project  above? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  There  is  nothing  asked  for  above  Hartford, 
and  this  is  now  to  take  care  of  u  below  "  Hartford. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  commerce  above  Hartford  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  iittle,  and  there  is  very  little  work  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  Burlington  Harbor,  Vt. ;  Platts- 
burg  and  Port  Henry  Harbors,  N.  Y. ;  and  Narrows  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  N.  Y.  and  Vt.,  for  maintenance,  $5,000;  for  improvement  of 
Narrows  of  Lake  Champlain  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted 
in  House  Document  No.  1387,  Sixty-second  Congress,  third  session, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $300,000:  for 
completing  improvement  of  Port  Henry  Harbor  in  accordance  with 
the  report  submitted  in  House  Docuihent  No.  369,  Sixty- fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said 
document,  $71,500;  in  all,  $376,500. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  take  it  that  Port  Henry  improvement  is  to  afford 
a  means  of  taking  ore  out  of  the  iron  mines? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  an  iron-ore  proposition. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  There  is  an  annual  shipment  there  of  about  a  million 
torts. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  about  a  million  tons.  The  purpose  of  this 
improvement  is  to  make  available  a  sufficient  channel  through  the 
narrows  at  the  end  of  the  barge  canal  which  the  State  has  built  and 
which  is  finished. 

Mr.  Hilbert.  Yes;  that  is  in  operation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  in  operation,  and  we  have  here  in  the 
narrows  a  very  obstructive  bend  where  we  can  not  take  a  big  boat 
around  it. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Is  that  in  north  Lake  Champlain,  or  south  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  South. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Olcott,  Charlotte,  Pultneyville, 
Great  Sodus  Bay,  Little  Sodus  Bay,  Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  and 
Ogdensburg  Harbors,  New  York;  for  maintenance,  $83,500. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Olcott  is  in  my  own  district.  The  piers  there  are 
out  of  repair.  The  tops  of  the  piers  are  substantially  gone,  and  in 
order  to  preserve  them  it  is  necessary,  is  it  not,  to  have  some  work 
done  there  at  once? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  was  no  estimate  for  Olcott  Harbor,  as  I 
recall,  for  the  coming  year.  I  will  look  that  up  in  a  moment.  In 
that  case  the  traffic  apparently  has  practically  ceased. 
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Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  true  there  is  very  little  traffic  there :  but  in 
the  summer  it  is  used  for  pleasure  purposes  and  there  was  until 
recently  traffic  with  Toronto.  And  I  understand  they  propose  to  put 
on  a  line  of  boats  again  this  summer.  Now,  just  to  maintain  that 
harbor,  just  to  keep  the  piers  so  they  won't  absolutely  be  ruined,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  work  done  there  at  once. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  company  which  was  running  that  boat  agreed 
to  maintain  the  pier  and  channel  as  a  consideration  for  the  Govern- 
ment doing  certain  work  there ;  so  that  we  understood  the  situation 
was  adequately  taken  care  of  in  that  way.  The  report  states  no 
operations  are  proposed  during  the  next  fiscal  year  unless  there  should 
be  a  revival  of  traffic,  which  would  require  redredging  of  the  channel. 
Should  such  redredging  become  necessary,  funds  available  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose ;  hence  no  estimate  of  funds  is  submitted. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  What  page  is  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Fifteen  hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  If  there  is  any  necessity  why  could  it  not  be  cared 
for  bv  this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  funds  are  available  and  that  is  one  of 
the  items.  If  it  is  included  in  this  group  and  work  is  needed  there 
*.nd  funds  could  be  spared,  of  course  it  could  be  paid  for  from  this 
appropriation;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  say  there  are  funds  available ;  what  funds  are 
available? 

Col.   Newcomer.  There   is  a  balance  remaining  unexpended   of' 
$1,800. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  could  be  used  for  this  work,  aside  from  this 
appropriation? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Might  I  suggest,  Mr.  Dempsey,  this  would  illus- 
trate one  of  the  advantages  of  the  group  system ;  because  if  there  is 
anything  left  over  from  maintenance  projects  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  been  estimated,  then,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  it  would  be  utilized  for  this  improvement  if  you  can  show 
that  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  To  whom  should  I  come  to  see  about  the  use  of  that 
$1,800  for  that  immediate  necessity? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  the  district  officer  is  the  one  who  han- 
dles that,  and  he  is  Maj.  Frazier  at  Buffalo.  Of  course,  it  is  my  desk 
in  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  office  that  handles  the  problem  here,  but 
we  always  refer  it  to  the  district  engineer  for  report. 

Mr.  HVlbert.  Substantially  all  of  this  $33,500  provided  for  in  this 
item  will  be  for  the  improvement  of  the  Great  and  Little  Sodus  Bays, 
according  to  the  last  bill? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir.  There  was  $21,500  for  the 
Great  Sodus  Bay  and  $12,000  for  the  Little  Sodus  Bay,  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Port  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  and 
Echo  Bay  Harbors,  East  Chester  and  Westchester  Creeks,  and 
Bronx  River,  N.  Y. :  Completing  improvement  of  East  Chester 
Creek,  $11,000. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  there.  When  wTe 
made  up  the  last  bill  you  stated  $26,000  was  required  for  the  im- 
provement of  Port  Chester.  Harbor? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  $11,000  for  East  Chester  Creek — making  a 
total  of  $37,000.  Do  you  feel  now^  Colonel,  that  you  can  eliminate 
the  $26,000  item  and  take  care  of  Port  Chester  out  of  the  amount 
which  was  provided  in  the  last  bill  for  East  Chester  Creek  alone  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  do  not  expect  to  provide  for  any  further  im- 
provement of  Port  Chester  at  this  time.  "  This  amount  here,  you  see, 
all  goes  to  East  Chester  Creek,  as  provided  in  this  item.  And  there 
was  no  estimate  for  maintenance  ior  any  one  of  these  works  before. 
There  was  an  item  for  continuing  the  improvement  of  Port  Chester 
which  we  thought  might  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Did  you  eliminate  it  because  it  is  a  continuing  im- 
provement ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  we  do  not  think  it  is  as  urgent  as  the 
other  item. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  that  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  in  mak- 
ing up  all  of  the  items — to  eliminate  items  for  continuing  improve- 
ments ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Only  some  of  the  items  have  been  eliminated. 
We  have  taken  out  some  of  the  items  in  order  to  prune  the  bill  down 
to  the  items  which  are  the  most  urgent.  We  have  taken  out  certain 
items  of  continuing  improvements,  as  well  as  certain  items  of  new 
projects. 
|  Mr.  Hulbert.   Do  you  regard  the  improvement  of  East  Chester 

!  #Creek  as  of  greater  importance  than  continuing  the  improvement  of 

"Port  Chester  Harbor? 
i  Col.  Newcomer.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Saugerties,  Rondout,  Peekskill,  and  Tarrytown  Harbors,  and  Wappinger 
Creek,  N.  Y. :  For  maintenance,  $3,500. 

|  Are  there  any  questions  on  that  item  ? 

The  next  item  is: 

New  York  Harbor,  X.  Y. :  For  maintenance,  including  Ambrose  Channel, 
$40,000;  for  improvement  of  channel  between  Staten  Island  and  Hoffman  and 
Swinburne  Islands,  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Docu- 
ment Xo.  25.  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  First  session,  $50,000 ;  in  all,  $90,000. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Colonel,  do  you  regard  the  improvement  of  the 
channel  between  Staten  Island  and  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands 
as  more  important  at  this  time  than  the  improvement  of  the  Upper 
Bay  Anchorage  Grounds? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  considered  more  urgent;  yes,  sir:  because 
the  channel  below  does  not  provide  a  sufficient  depth  for  that  boat 
they  are  going  to  put  in  the  quarantine  service  there. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  regard  the  same  channel  as  of  more  importance 
for  improvement  than  Bay  Ridge  and  Red  Hook  Channels  i 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  amount  involved. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Have  you  considered  the  urgency  of  the  Bay  Ridge  j 
and  Red  Hook  Channels  in  connection  with  the  enormously  increased  ; 
shipments  of  food  supplies  and  other  necessities  to  be  sent  over  to  ; 
the  allies?  . 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  do  you  think  the  conditions  of  the  Bay  Ridg* 
and  Red  Hook  Channels,  at  the  present  time,  are  sufficient  to  meet  the 

J 
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» 

present  needs  of  the  merchants  and  their  needs  in  the  immediate 
future? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  we  think  in  that  case,  as  in  many  other 
cases  where  items  have  been  omitted,  that  although  the  work  pro- 
posed before  was  very  desirable  work,  we  do  not  consider  it  as  of  the 
same  degree  of  urgency  as  are  the  others.  We  do  not  consider,  for 
instance,  that  the  work  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  work  to  give  access 
to  the  new  pier  which  is  now  not  accessible  at  all,  up  in  the  Hudson 
River.  They  already  have  pretty  good  channels  at  Bay  Ridge  and 
Red  Hook. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Why  have  you  eliminated  the  item  of  $250,000  for 
continuing  the  improvement  of  the  Harlem  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  done  by  Gen.  Black  personally.  I  had 
at  first  included  it,  myself,  because  I  was  not  as  familiar  as  he  was 
with,  the  local  situation.  He  said  he  thought  that  amount  could  be 
spared,  in  view  of  the  amount  now  on  hand,  as  not  being  as  urgent 
as  some  of  the  other  items. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  now  have  in 
the  Harlem  River  a  stretch  with  only  a  depth  of  12  feet,  at  Macombs 
Dam  Bridge? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  Harlem  River 
where  there  is  only  a  depth  of  12  feet  for  any  distance.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  places  which  may  show  only  that  depth ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  limited  to  that. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Yes,  there  is  a  stretch  there  with  only  a  depth  of  12 
feet,  right  near  the  bridge. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  mean  it  has  been  there  for  some  time  ? 
Mr.  Hulbert.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  that  has  never  been  taken  up  as  an  improve- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Of  course  this  river  has  a  commerce  of  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  per  annum,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  they  were 
going  to  suspend  operations  on  a  stream  of  that  importance  where  the 
work  under  way  is  to  bring  the  minimum  depth  up  to  the  average 
depth  of  the  river  ? 

Col- ,  Newcomer.  You  will  find  there  are  considerable  funds  on 
hand  for  the  Harlem  River.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
made  last  year;  so  that  there  was  available  for  this  year  $274,000,  and 
there  was  the  sum  of  $231,000  available  the  1st  of  March,  I  mean, 
unexpended.  Of  course  contracts  for  much  of  that  amount  have 
been  approved.    The  amount  appropriated  last  year  has  not  all  been 

{>laced  under  contract.  But  taking  into  view  that  situation  and  fol- 
owing  the  general  principles  in  framing  this  bill,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers concluded  that  that  item  could  well  be  omitted  at  this  time,  or 
rather,  could  properly  be  omitted. 

Mr.   Hxjubert.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  page  222  of  the 
report  for  1916 : 

Condition  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year:  About  01  per  cent  of  the  work  proposed 
under  the  existing  project  (which,  by  the  way,  was  adopted  in  IN7J))  has  been 
completed.  The  work  done  under  all  projects  has  resulted  in  making  a  chan- 
nel l-">  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  and  4(K)  feet  wide  from  the  East  River  to 
Putnam  Kailroad  bridge,  except  at  a  few  points,  where  the  channel  is  somewhat 
narrowed  b>  shoals,  and  at  Macombs  Dam  Bridge,  where  the  available  depth  is 
12  feet  in  the  westerly  draw  opening;  the  easterly  one  is  not  navigable,  being 
obstructed  by  ledge  rock  (now  in  process  of  removal). 
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Xow,  is  the  amount  on  hand  sufficient  to  continue  the  removal  of 
the  rock  ledge  in  that  channel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  so  states  on  page  223,  under  "  continuing  opera- 
tions " : 

Work  at  Macomb  Dam  Bridge  is  now  under  way  and  should  be  completed  in 
the  spring  of  1917. 

In  other  words,  I  understand  that  they  will  get  a  channel  through 
there ;  they  will  not  get  all  of  the  rock  out. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  folks  up  there  now  are  complaining  of  the  ob- 
struction, that  it  is  making  it  difficult  for  the  present  commerce,  and 
that  when  the  barge  canal  is  put  in  operation  this  spring  there  will 
be  a  tremendous  increase  in  commerce. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  the  rock  will  be  removed  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  barge  canal  is  a  very  different  proposition,  as  you  have 
here  a  tide  of  between  4  and  5  feet,  and,  so  far  as  the  barge-canal  boats 
are  concerned,  you  have  a  sufficient  depth  now. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  But  there  are  also  certain  hours  of  the  dav  when 
they  are  prevented  from  opening  those  bridges. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  that  very  largely  controls  the  advantages  we 
get  from  the  tide.  In  other  words,  it  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a 
uniform  channel  there  of  15  feet  during  all  the  24  hours. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Hulbert  ? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  No;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Hudson  River  Channel,  New  York  Harbor,  N.  Y. :  Continuing  improvement, 
$210,500;  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House 
Document  No.  1697,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  $600,000;  in  all, 
$810,500. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  assume  that  is  to  take  care  of  the  condition  at  the 
Fortv-fifth  Street  piers  and  also  the  widening  of  the  river  down  by 
Canal  Street  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tona- 
wanda  Harbor,  X.  Y.  The  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
heretofore  made  and  authorized  for  this  improvement  are  hereby 
made  available  for  Lake  Erie  entrance  to  Black  Rock  Channel  and 
Erie  Basin  and  for  widening  the  channel  at  the  bend. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  have  quite  a  little  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Xow,  Colonel,  you  knowr  as  a  fact  that  the  steel  mill  down  thert 
below  Xorth  Tonawanda  has  been  closed  for  two  or  three  years.  11 
had  a  million-and-a-half  to  a  two-million-dollar  business,  employed 
a  very  large  number  of  hands,  had  a  weekly  pay  roll  of,  I  think,  over 
$5,000,  but  in  competition  with,  for  instance,  the  Lackawanna  and 
that  new  mill  farther  up,  on  account  of  their  being  able  to  handle 
ore  with  boats  that  drew  more  wrater,  the  mere  difference  in  the  han- 
dling of  ore  with  larger  boats  put  that  concern  out  of  business,  and, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  benefits  from  the  use  of  that  new  ship  canal 
are  lost.  Xow,  as  I  understand  this  item,  the  department  has  been 
waiting  for  the  town  of  Tonawanda  to  lower  the  intake  pipes.  They 
have  had  an  election  up  there,  and  they  have  voted  to  lower  the  in- 
take pipes  and  issue  bonds,  and  that  project  will  be  taken«care  of  in 
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the  next  few  weeks.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  at  work  at  it 
now,  but  at  any  rate  they  are  ready  to  let  the  contract.  There  is 
only  $6,000  of  this  money  on  hand,  and  the  project  is  going  to  cost 
between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars — 
I  think  $250,000.  Xow  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  that ;  what 
condition  are  we  in? 
Col.  Newcomer.  This  does  not  affect  that  at  all.  » 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  does  affect  it  in  one  way,  doesn't  it?  It  takes 
away  from  the  improvement  of  the  channel  lower  down  and  puts  it 
up  toward  the  upper  end,  where  we  do  not  need  it  as  badly. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no,  sir;  it  does  not  take  away,  it  simply  per- 
mits us  to  spend  as  much  of  this  money  as  we  feel  we  can  afford  to 
take  away  for  the  entrance.  That  entrance  is  not  properly  taken 
care  of  under  the  present  situation.  We  expect  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  below  with  funds  on  hand,  and  we  have  a  contract  authori- 
zation which  will  permit  us  to  make  contracts.  Of  course,  the  money 
will  have  to  be  supplied  later  in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  This  does 
not  effect  that  situation  at  all.  We  won't  allow  this  authorization 
to  prejudice  the  other  work;  the  other  work  is  an  important  work, 
and  we  expect  to  go  ahead  with  it  as  fast  as  we  can,  as  soon  as  condi- 
tions permit,  which  is  the  lowering  of  that  pipe. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Suppose  the  two  cities  are  ready  to  let  the  contract 
for  the  lowering  of  those  intake  pipes  and  they  have  the  idea  that 
that  could  be  combined  with  the  contract  for  the  improvement  in 
the  lower  river  with  advantage  to  them  and  to  the  Government ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  work  of  lowering  the  intake  pipes  would  really 
be  a  part  of  the  work  of  deepening  the  channel-,  and  that  any  con- 
tractor would  take  the  combined  work  at  a  more  reasonable  figure 
than  he  would  the  work  separately?  Is  there  any  reason  why  that 
•could  not  be  done,  why  the  contracts  could  not  be  advertised  and  let 
simultaneously?  Of  course,  there  would  be  separate  contracts  with 
the  municipalities,  but  could  not  the  United  States  Government 
advertise  and  let  its  contract  at  the  same  time  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  appeals  to  me  now  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion. There  is  a  provision  of  law  which  permits  the  Government  to 
accept  funds  from  a  locality  to  be  used  in  connection  with  expendi- 
tures to  be  made  by  the  Government  in  any  given  locality,  and  I 
think  this  might  be  combined  in  that  way.  Of  course,  here  we  are 
faced  by.  the  situation  that  there  is  a  condition  which  must  be  ful- 
filled by  the  locality  in  order  to  permit  the  Government  work  to 
proceed*,  and  I  think  we  might  have  to  submit  that  to  our  legal 
advisors  as  to  whether  the  incorporation  of  the  work  in  the  same  con- 
tract with  the  Government  would  meet  the  legal  situation.  If  they 
could  do  that  I  think  the  other  features  could  be  arranged. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  understand  there  is  a  new  iron  and  steel  plant 
that  has  located  there  just  in  the  last  few  months;  it  has  just  come 
there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Xo;  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  But  this  would  not 
affect  that.  This  is  another  illustration  of  the  benefits  from  group- 
ing. In  other  wrords,  here  is  this  entrance  for  which  we  now  have 
no  separate  appropriation,  no  separate  way  of  taking  care  of  it,  and- 
yet  it  would  be  included  in  this,  because  it  is  really  a  part  of  this 
channel. 
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Mr.  Dempsey.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  the  fact  you  have  a 
contract  authorization,  so  that  the  work  can  go  on  as  soon  as  the  two 
municipalities  have  complied  with  the  condition  precedent? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  only  difficulty  would  be  if  the  work  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  the  contractor  might  have  to  wait  for  his  money. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  disadvantage. 
'  The  Chairman.  The  next  item: 

East  River,  N.  Y. :  Continuing  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  No.  188,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session, 
$1,250,000:  Provided,  That  a  depth  of  40  feet  is  authorized  across  Diamond 
Reef:  Provided  further,  That  the  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  here- 
tofore made  and  authorized  for  a  depth  of  35  feet  across  Diamond  Reef  are 
hereby  made  available  for  a  depth  of  40  feet:  And  provided  further.  That  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  of  this  and  any  other  appropriations  made  herein 
or  hereafter  for  specific  portions  of  New  York  Harbor  and  its  immediate 
tributaries  may  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  waterways  by  the  collection  and  removal  of  drift. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  would  like  to  propound  this  inquiry:  Col.  New- 
comer, when  the  bill  which  passed  the  House  last  February  was 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  Gen.  Black  appeared 
there  and  was  heard  on  this  item  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  members 
of  that  committee,  as  a  result  of  his  testimony  this  provision  was 
incorporated  when  the  bill  was  reported  out  by  that  committee : 

Provided  futhcr,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may  enter  into  a  contract  or 
contracts  for  such  materials  and  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  prosecute  the 
said  project,  to  be  paid  for  as  appropriations  may  from  time  to  time  be  made 
by  law,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $6,500,000,  exclusive  of  the  amounts 
herein  and  heretofore  appropriated. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  that  provision  was  abandoned  and  that  lump- 
sum appropriation  of  $1,250,000  substituted? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Subsequent  consideration  of  that  matter  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  to  do  immediately  was  to  under- 
take the  work  that  could  be  completed  most  rapidly  and  afford  a 
practicable  channel.  The  channel  now  contemplated,  for  instance* 
over  Diamond  Reef  is  only  half  the  full  width.  The  present  au- 
thority is  for  a  channel  35  feet  deep,  but  when  we  get  through  that 
channel  will  be  from  35  to  40  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Of  the  same  width  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  the  full  width  at  the  ends,  but  there  is  a  cen- 
tral portion  of  that  channel  where  we  can  get  between  35  and  40 
feet  for  a  width  of  400  feet.  At  the  ends  it  will  be  40  feet  deep  for 
the  full  width  of  1,000  feet.  We  are  not  certain  about  the  rock  in 
the  central  part  of  the  channel,  because  that  is  35  feet  deep  and  has 
not  been  explored  so  fully.  The  explorations  heretofore  have  been 
to  get  a  35-ioot  channel.  But  we  can  get  there  a  channel  of  between 
400  and  500  feet  wide,  without  any  rock  removal,  and  of  a  depth 
varying  from  35  to  40  feet;  and  the  idea  was  to  make  a  contract  for 
that  part  not  involving  rock  removal  with  the  delay  that  it  would 
involve,  and  by  so  doing  get  a  very  much  improved  facility  over 
what  they  have  now.  That  would  require,  in  addition  to  what  we 
already  have  for  the  item,  the  sum  of  $250,000.  In  other  words,  if 
you  make  available  the  money  already  appropriated  and  authorized* 
and  we  can  get  $250,000  additional,  we  can  get  this  channel  from  400 
to  1,000  feet  wide  and  increasing  the  depth  materially  over  what 
they  have  at  the  present  time,  without  rock  removal.    Then,  at  Hell 
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Gate,  instead  of  providing  for  the  entire  widening  at  that  place, 
which  it  was  contemplated  before  would  cost,  as  I  recall,  about 
$3,600,000,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000 
will  get  you  a  channel  which  the  district  officer  reports  would  be,  I 
think,  500  feet  wide.  This  amount  anticipates  the  removal  of  pot 
rock,  channel  through  reef  between  Halletts  Point  and  Frying  Pan 
500  feet  wide,  and  small  amount  from  western  end  of  middle  reef. 
That,  of  course,  is  a  very  contracted  place — Hell  Gate — and  the  for- 
mer estimate  had  been  for  a  more  commodious  channel  than  this. 
But  with  this  million  dollars  they  could  provide  for  getting  a  35- 
foot  depth  there,  which  is  a  practicable  channel;  and  we  thought 
that  a  better  proposition  than  to  take  up  now  probably  a  larger  work 
which  would  extend  over  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  This  improvement  of  Hell  Gate  is  connected  with 
the  national  defense  more  than  the  commercial  requirements. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  part  also  of  the  commercial  proposition.    It 
I  has  been  recommended  as  a  commercial  proposition. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  But  is  being  limited  now  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
national  defense? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  will  provide  for  the  work  we  can  do  in  the 
shortest  length  of  time,  in  order  to  get  a  practical  channel  through 
l  there.    That  is  the  idea. 

■  Mr.  Hulbert.  There  is  a  bend  in  the  river  at  Hell  Gate? 

I  Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

f  Mr.  Hulbert.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  battle  cruisers  now  under 

t  -construction  have  a  length  of  over  800  feet  ? 

I  Col.  Newcomer.  Something  like  that. 

I  Mr.  Hulbert.  And  if  you  only  have  a  channel  35  feet  deep  and 

400  feet  wide,  will  it  be  possible  for  those  vessels  to  make  the  turn 
at  that  bend? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course  they  can  make  the  turn,  but  they  will 
have  to  wait  for  a  suitable  tide. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  In  other  words,  after  you  have  made  the  improve- 
ment you  now  contemplate,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  largest  ves- 
sels that  would  have  to  take  advantage  of  that  channel,  there  must 
be  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  the  tide  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.    I  think  they  would  anyhow. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  At  the  low  stages  of  the  tide  would  the  channel  be 
sufficient  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes;  the  depth  of  channel  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Haven't  these  colliers  that  come  in  and  out  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  a  draft  of  33  feet  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  as  much  as 
-33  feet  draft. 

Mr.  Hulbert. -I  know  some  that  have. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  possibly  may  be  some  that  have. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  know  some  that  have.  Assuming  those  colliers 
have  a  draft  of  33  feet,  could  they  be  accommodated  in  this  500-foot 
•channel  through  Hell  Gate  except  at  the  very  height  of  the  tide? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes;  they  could  be  accommodated  on  the 
slack  of  the  tide,  either  high  or  low.  The  great  trouble  at  that  place 
is  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  and  in  order  to  take  a  large  boat 
through  safely  most  of  the  boats  would  probably  go  through  only 
on  the  slack  of  the  tide. 
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Mr.  Hulbert.  Of  course  my  information,  which  I  have  gotten  from 
pilots,  is  that  the  boats  could  not  get  through  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Do  you  mean  your  pilots  have  given  you  infor- 
mation as  to  what  theycould  do  if  they  had  a  35-foot  channel  there 
or  what  they  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  They  tell  me  a  500-foot  channel  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  naval  vessels. 

CoL  Newcomer.  We  have  boats  moving  in  channels  of  that  size. 
We,  of  course,  do  not  maintain,  Mr.  Hulbert,  that  a  500- foot  channel 
is  an  adequate  channel  there.  It  is  simply  the  channel  that  can  be 
provided  the  quickest  and  get  a  passage.  You  can  not  get  through 
there  at  all  now. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
undertake  to  provide  the  necessary  channel  in  order  to  get  adequate 
accommodations  than  not  to  undertake  anv  at  all  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  did  not  appeal  to  us  that  way.  We  feel  there 
is  an  emergency  that  has  to  be  met  by  an  emergency  measure. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  In  other  words,  this  is  simply  now  an  emergency 
proposition  ?  , 

Col.  Newtcomer.  As  far  as  this  particular  proposition  here  is  con- 
cerned it  is  an  emergency  measure  to  get  the  best  we  can  in  the 
quickest  time. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  It  does  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  comply  with 
the  recommendations  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  in  the  last 
appropriation  bill  for  a  military  channel  through  Hell  Gate. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  This  is  the  first  step  for  that  program  in  that 
locality. 

Mr.  Dupre.  This  item  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  provided 
for  $500,000.  I  notice  it  is  now  increased  to  $1,250,000.  Will  you 
kindly  explain  briefly  why  that  increase  is  made? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was,  for  one  reason — I  have  just  explained 
that  to  Mr.  Hulbert — because  subsequent  consideration  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  make  a  long-time  contract 
covering  all  of  the  work  involved,  but  to  make  contracts  involving 
only  work  that  could  be  done  most  expeditiously  so  as  to  get  a 
facility  through  there  and  afford  a  passage  for  the  boats.  And  this 
does  that.  Of  course  one  thing  was  to  cut  out  the  continuing  con- 
tract feature  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  part  of  this  sum  possibly 
could  be  made  a  continuing  contract  authorization  if  you  preferred 
to  do  it,  because  we  could  not  probably  spend  the  whole  million  dollars 
in  that  one  year.  We  could  spend  a  good  part  of  it,  but  not  all.  And 
the  idea  was  to  provide  with  cash  for  the  work  that  could  be  done 
most  promptly  to  provide  the  needed  facility  for  getting  through. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Isn't  there  an  enlargement  of  the  project? 

Col.  Newuomer.  Yes.  The  40-loot  channel  at  Diamond  Reef  is 
purely  to  meet  that  naval  situation.  We  included  it  here  because  it 
wTas  included  before  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  understood  you  to  say  that  the  larger  sum 
might  enable  you  to  effect  economies  in  the  making  of  contracts? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  This  sum  was  made  as  small  as  we  could 
and  still  get  what  we  considered  a  satisfactory  or  advantageous 
contract. 
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Mr.  Hulbert.  As  I  understand  it,  after  the  adoption  of  this 
project,  in  order  to  increase  the  depth  to  40  feet,  it  will  necessitate 
the  adopting  of  a  new  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Forty  feet  through  Hell  Gate  ? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  use  of  adopting  one  project  now  with 
the  object  of  adopting  a  greater  project  later  on  for  a  greater 
width  and  greater  depth? 

-  Col.  Newcomer.  Or  course  that  can  be  done  when  the  Navy  asks 
for  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Haven't  you  deferred  entering  upon  the  work  of 
Diamond  Reef,  which  was  authorized  some  time  ago,  waiting  for 
an  authorization  to  make  this  channel  40  feet  deep  and  1,000  feet 
wide,  and  wouldn't  such  an  authorization  now  effect  a  very  sub- 
stantial economy  and  not  necessitate  the  work  being  done  twice  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Hulbert. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  won't  the  same  necessity  for  effecting  that 
economy  apply  at  Hell  Gate  as  applies  at  Diamond  Reef?  In 
other  words,  won't  it  be  doubling  the  expense  to  undertake  cutting 
a  channel  now  of  35  feet  through  Hell  Gate  and  subsequently  in- 
creasing it  to  a  channel  of  40  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Undoubtedly  it  will  increase  the  expense 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Wouldn't  it  be  cheaper,  in  other  words,  and  more 
economical,  to  adopt  a  project  for  40  feet  for  the  main  channel 
through  Hell  Gate,  the  same  as  we  have  at  Diamond  Reef  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Under  normal  conditions  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  Keyport  and  Shoal  Harbors,  Woodbridge, 
Cheesequake,  Matawan,  and  Compton  Creeks,  Elizabeth,  Raritan, 
South,  and  Shrewsbury  Rivers,  and  Raritan  Bay,  N.  J. — for  main- 
tenance, $58,000.  Are  there  anv  questions  regarding  this  item,  Cold 
Spring  and  Absecon  Inlets,  Absecon  and  Tuckerton  Creeks,  and 
Toms  JRiver,  N.  J.:  For  maintenance,  $35,000? 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  Colonel,  that  raises  the  very  suggestion 
which  I  made  a  while  ago  of  connecting  some  of  the  items  in  the 
last  group.  Cold  Spring  Inlet  has  had  pretty  large  appropriations. 
It  is  what  has  been  termed  by  some  people  on  the  floor  as  a  real  es- 
tate project,  and  is  one  where  a  Cape  May  company  gave  a  million 
dollars.  That  was  not  in  the  bill  before.  But  we  had  $60,000,  I 
think,  in  1916— July  1,  $20,000,  and  July  27,  $40,000— $60,000  for 
Cold  Spring.  The  same  thing  is  practically  true  of  Toms  River.  It 
is  a  place  provided  to  help  the  men  down  there  with  private  yachts; 
that  is,  the  engineer's  report  states  that. 

Now,  how  can  these  items  be  questioned  over  here  or  on  the  floor 
when  they  are  grouped  together  in  this  way  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  you  have  the  information  about  them 
in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Fhear.  But  now  the  engineers  will  make  whatever  allot- 
ment "they  choose ;  $60,000  was  given  last  year  to  Cold  Spring  Har- 
bor, and  now  any  portion  can  be  allotted  under  this,  notwithstand- 
ing' it  may  be  the  impression  of  some  of  us  that  it  is  not  a  worthy 

Absecon  was  given  the  last  time  $45,000,  as  I  recollect,  and  now  I 
see  $30,000. 
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Mr.  Hulbert.  Forty  thousand.  It  was  reduced  to  $30,000  in  the 
Senate. 

Col.  Xewcomer.  What  we  estimate  is  $30,000  for  Absecon  Inlet  and 
$5,000  for  Tuckerton  Creek.  Those  are  the  only  ones  requiring  addi- 
tional funds  for  maintenance.  We  simply  grouped  those  because 
those  are  improvements  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  which  would 
naturally  go  into  one  group. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  This  gets  back  to  the  proposition  that  if  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  this  committee  were  opposed  to  any  appropriation 
whatever  for  the  maintenance  of  Cold  Spring  Inlet,  but  nothing  was 
said  about  it  in  the  committee  because  at  the  time  the  appropriation 
was  considered  it  was  expected  the  money  would  be  used  for  Absecon 
Inlet  and  Toms  River,  and  you  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could 
get  along  with  $20,000  on  those  two  projects  and  had  $15,000  left 
over,  then  the  committee  w<  uld  not  be  able  to  exercise  any  supervi- 
sion over  that  appropriation  or  allotment  of  that  appropriation,  or 
any  part  of  it,  to  Cold  Spring? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  say  to  simply  cut  out  Cold  Spring. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Strike  it  out  here? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Costello.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Absecon  Inlet  is  a  channel 
there  from  the  ocean  into  Reeds  Bay,  which  is  kept  open  by  a  Gov- 
ernment plant  which  costs  practically  this  amount  of  money  to  main- 
tain and  cperate  for  a  fiscal  year.  We  gave  $45,000  last  year  and 
practically  $45,000  was  the  appropriation  before  that.  It  is  a  way 
from  the  ocean  in  to  Roods  Bay  back  of  Atlantic  City,  where  the 
fishermen  and  yachtsmen  who  go  in  from  the  ocean  use  it  as  a  rendez- 
vous, and  that  is  practically  w-hat  it  amounts  to. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  demand  for  it  particularly  at  this  time 
because  it  provides  a  place  of  safety  for  so  many  sailing  and  patrol 
beats,  and  in  addition,  with  reference  to  this  project,  the  Govern- 
ment adopted  the  program  of  opening  that  inlet  and  maintaining 
it  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  the  idea  of  determining,  at  the  end 
of  the  five  years,  whether  the  improvement  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Costello.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
matter  I  am  going  to  speak  of;  but  when  the  Atlantic  Squadron  held 
its  practice  test  last  year  they  did  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cold 
Spring  Inlet.  The  inlet  and  back  bay  form  a  safe  harbor,  and  they 
established  their  base  there  for  the  submarines  and  torpedo  boats 
and  torpedo  destroyers,  the  larger  battleships  and  cruisers  lying  out 
in  the  ocean.  And  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  contracted  to  spend  a  very  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpese  of  purchasing  ground,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so,  for  an  aviation  field  here  and  also  for  a  place  where  they  are  go- 
ing to  build  vast  storage  plants  for  gasoline.  So  that  with  these 
features,  Cold  Spring  Inlet  is  not  such  a  project  that,  if  there  was 
any  money  provided  for  it  in  here,  would  require  condemnation. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  channel  is  about  200  feet  wide  and  has  an  average 
depth  of  18  feet,  so  that  it  could  not  accommodate  the  large  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Just  to  correct  Mr.  Hulbert — he  did  not  intend  to 
say  so,  but  he  included  Toms  River  as  one  of  the  projects  for  which 
an  estimate  had  been  given.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Toms  River, 
but  you  had  in  mind  Tuckerton  Creek? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Toms  River  is  included  in  the  group. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  no  estimate  is  made  for  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  It  had  an  appropriation  in  the  last  bill. 

The  Chairman.  No;  no  estimate  was  made  for  Toms  Biver.    Of 

course,  when  we  come  to  considered  these  items 

m    Mr.  Brear.  I  am  not  criticizing  that,  except  to  raise  this  question 
in  regard  to  grouping.    That  is  my  purpose. 

The   Chairman.  The  next  item:  Cooper,  Salem,  Cohansey,  and 
Maurice  Rivers,  Woodbury,  Mantua,  Raccoon,  Oldmans,  and  Alio- 
way  Creeks.  New  Jersey:  For  maintenance,  $23,000;  continuing  im- 
provement and  for  maintenance  of  Maurice  River,  $25,000;  in  all, 
$48*000. 

Mr.    Frear.  What  is  the   particular  purpose  of  that   last   item, 
Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  one  of  those  streams  of  the  Delaware 
River  or  tributary  to  the  Delaware  River  where  they  have  an  agri- 
cultural community  with  very  poor  transportation  facilities  aside 
from  the  water,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  give  them  improved  facil- 
ities- It  is  a  case  where  the  improvement  has  been  under  way,  and 
they  need  some  work  in  order  to  give  them  an  effective  outlet.' 
Mr-  Frear.  Is  it  considered  important? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is;  yes,  sir.  Because  most  of  those  streams 
alonj?  there  have  been  improved  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  mainte- 
nance. This  one  is  really  a  project  adopted  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  work  of  providing  a  channel  is  still  in  progress. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  all  to  be  expended  for  the  Maurice  River,  that 
$25,OO0  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $25,000  goes  to  the  Maurice  River. 

The  Chairman.  Pittsburg  Harbor,  Pa.:  For  maintenance,  $5,000. 

For  Schuylkill  River,  Pa.:  For  improvement  in  accordance  with 

the    report  submitted  in  House  Document  No.   1270,  Sixty-fourth 

Congress,  first  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said 

document,  $300,000. 

Mr.   Frear.  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Costello  can  tell  us  anything  about 
that. 

Mr.  Costello.  We  had  this  thrashed  out  pretty  thoroughly  at  the 
last  session. 

The   Chairman.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  from  Col.  Xew- 
coraer  on  that? 

Mr.   Frear.  Yes:  there  was  some  question  raised  about  it. 
Mr-    Costello.  We  decided  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  as  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  shipping  in  Philadel- 
fhia   was  on  this  river.    And  this,  I  might  say,  was  the  first  money 
think  the  Government  has  every  expended  on  it.    The  additional 
depth  is  made  necessary  by  the  additional  draft  of  the  tankers  that 
bring'  the  oil  from  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  down  around  there. 

Col.  Nkwcomer.  There  are  three  main  items  in  favor  of  this  im- 
provement- One  is  to  give  an  increased  depth  to  the  navy  yard 
and  the  others  are  the  big  grain  elevators  and  then  the  oil.  Those 
are  the  three  elements  that  are  really  of  special  importance. 

jf  r.  Hux«bert.  I  do  not  think  anybody  who  has  ever  seen  it  can 
doubt  the  necessity  of  the  improvement. 

Mr.  Fbear.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  desirability  for  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  city  of  Philadelphia  undertaking  the  improvement  ? 

OT510-17 :\ 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  consider  this  would  clearly  come  under  the 
policy  of  the  Government  spending  money  on  an  improvement  of 
that  kind. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  condition? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  interest  there  is  a  very  general  on^.   "The 
community  has  contributed  very  substantially  and  will  contribute 

for  this  improvement  by  reason  of  the  building  of  bulkheads 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  condition  attached? 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  are  the  bulkheads. 

Mr.  Costello.  The  city  government  has  spent  about  $15,000,000 
bulkheading  in  order  to  keep  the  waste  land  from  washing  into  the 
river. 
The  Chairman.  And  by  dredging  up  to  the  bulkheads? 
Col.  Newcomer.  And  by  dredging  up  to  the  bulkheads. 
The  Chairman.  Delaware  River,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  and  Del.:  Continu- 
ing improvement   and  for  maintenance  from   Allegheny   Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  to  the  sea,  $1,870,000;  for  maintenance  of  improve- 
ment from  Alleghenv  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  to  Lalor  Street,  Tren* 
ton,  $40,000  in  all,  $1,910,000. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is  not  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  bill  last  year. 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the  bill  before,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  item  of  $90,000,  which  has  been  cut  out  because  other 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  work  at  Trenton. 

The  Chairman.  The  item  above  Lalor  Street  in  the  last  bill  has 
been  omitted.    Why  was  that  cut  out  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  we  made  other  provision  for  that  work. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  provision  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  made  an  allotment  from  the  lump  sum  appro- 
priation of  1915.  We  found  this  work  was  requiring  more  money 
than  we  anticipated.  We  found  rock  removal  which  was  not  expected. 
In  fact,  the  department  had  reported  the  amount  appropriated  was 
sufficient,  but  in  encountering  this  rock  we  could  not  do  it,  and  then 
we  put  in  an  additional  estimate  for  $90,000  last  year.  But  as  that 
work  ought  to  go  ahead  without  waiting  the  action  of  Congress, 
on  account  of  the  terminal  work  the  city  of  Trenton  is  engaging  in 
there,  and  in  order  to  give  access  for  the  boats  that  had  made  con- 
tracts for  service  there,  it  was  concluded  we  ought  to  allot  from  the 
'  remaining  balance  of  the  lump-sum  appropriation  to  take  care  of 
this  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  From  what  appropriation  was  that  allotment  made? 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  $25,000,000  appropriation  of  1915. 
Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  still  held  by  the  Army  Engineers  to  allot? 
Col.  Xewcomer.  There  is  a  balance  still  remaining. 
Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  used  for  any  emergency  you  consider  re- 
quires it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  immediate  purpose  of  making  this  im- 
provement up  there?  This  is  only  a  mile  in  length,  as  I  remember, 
and  very  expensive — something  like  several  dollars  a  square  yard  for 
excavation ;  that  is,  it  is  blasting  rock. 

Col.  Xewcomer.  I  do  not  know  the  cost  in  that  unit,  but  it  is  quite 
expensive  work.  The  city  there,  you  know,  has  engaged  in  quite  an 
extensive  terminal  development. 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  they  bought  the  frontage  and  agreed  to  put  up 
the  wharves? 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  they  have  projected  in  there  and  are  building 
wharves  and  slips,  etc.  And,  as  I  understand,  they  have  made 
contracts  with  navigation  companies  for  boat  service.  And  not  only 
is  the  city  doing  that,  but  also  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  I  think,  or 
one  of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  has  a  plant  there 
where  they  are  building  a  great  many  steel  barges,  and  they  are  given 
access  to  this  same,  channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  for 
making  the  extension  above  that  street? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  really  do  not  recall.  I  think  it  was  estimated 
at  something  over  $140,000,  or  something  like  that:  but  it  has  been 
increased  by  at  least  60  or  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  does  not  cover  all  the  deficit  or  all  that  will  be 
necessary  to  complete  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  item  of  $90,000  was  the  amount  estimated  to 
complete  it,  and  we  have  now  made  provision  for  its  completion  by 
another  arrangement,  out  of  this  other  fund,  so  that  we  do  not  expect 
to  ask  for  any  more  money  for  that  work. 

>Xr.  Costello.  Have  you  any  idea  what  amount  the  corporation  is 
spending  there? 

Co  J.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall. 
Mr.  Costello.  I  know  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  activity. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall.    It  is  quite  a  large  expenditure. 
however. 

The   Chairman.  They  have  spent  a  large  sum,  and  also  the  in- 
dustrial plant  there  of  the  American  Bridge  Co.,  I  think,  recently 
completed  or  in  process  of  construction  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Wilmington  Harbor.  Del. :  For 
maintenance,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  brings  up  the  same  point.  As  I  remember,  they 
have  never  made  the  contribution  which  they  guaranteed  for  the 
^iriluiington  Harbor.  This  is  on  the  Christiana  River,  and  there  was 
a  condition  precedent  that  they  were  to  make  a  contribution  up  there. 
Xhev  have  never  made  it,  as  I  understand. 

Col-  Newcomer.  I  really  do  not  recall.  I  think  there  was  some- 
thing* of  that  kind,  but  that  does  not  involve  this  work  here.  This 
is  providing  for  maintenance. 

T^f Vm   Fkear.  They  were  to  put  that  in  for  maintenance. 
Col-  Newcomer.  I  would  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that. 
]j^f  Tm   Huubert.  Page  393 : 


an  act  of  the  Delaware  State  Legislature,  passed  March  9,  1901,  the  city 
- '"^rjlinington  was  authorized  to  contribute  toward  the  improvement  of  Wil- 
mfn^on  Harbor  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment appropriation  to  an  aggregate  not  exceeding  $60,000.  To  the  close  of  the 
SlTi,  i  vestr  tbe  city  of  Wilmington  has  contributed  $30,817.11,  including  interest 
^%I  contribution. 

Col- 'Newcomer.  They  have  made  some  additional — I  do  not  under- 
stand "that  was  a  condition  imposed  by  Congress;  it  was  a  voluntarily 
assumed  condition  of  local  cooperation. 

*^£j._  jIulbert.  Of  course,  as  we  read  this  article  here,  the  legisla- 
.  of    that  State  permitted  them  to  do  it,  and  there  is  not  any 
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question,  of  course,  but  what  they  were  compelled  to  provide  the 
legislation  or  they  would  not  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  not  contributed  the  balance  of  $30,000  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Not  yet.  As  I  understand,  they  have  contributed 
recently — within  the  last  six  months — some  additional  amount;  I 
have  forgotten  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  could  they  be  compelled  to  make  up  their  con- 
tribution ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  condition -that  has  ever  been 
imposed  by  Congress,  Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  is  a  condition,  volun- 
tarily assumed. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  they  made  an  offer,  provided 
the  Government  would  go  on  with  the  improvement.  That  is  my 
recollection  now.  And  they  have  given  $30,000,  in  round  numbers, 
and  I  thought  you  made  the  statement,  when  the  bill  was  last  consid- 
ered, that  they  have  not  contributed  the  balance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  have  not  contributed  all  the  sum  authorized 
by  the  State  to  be  contributed.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
obligation  resting  upon  them,  so  far  as  any  legal  requirement  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  would  we  find  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  in  the  project  document. 

Mr.  Costello.  This  is  for  maintaining  the  work  already  completed 
by  the  Government? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Co8tello.  As  I  understand  the  proposition,  the  city  of  Wil- 
mington was  to  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  work,  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  go  on  writh  this  work.  This  $50,000  is  simply  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  work  which  the  Government  has  alreadv  com- 
pleted? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costello.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  of  Wilmington 
Harbor,  we  will  take  up  the  next  item.  Appoquinimink.  Smyrna, 
Leipsic,  Little,  St.  Jones,  Murderkill,  Mispillion,  and  Broadkill 
Rivers,  Del. :  For  maintenance,  $30,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  same  objection  ex- 
ists to  some  of  these  that  existed  to  some  of  the  others.  I  do  not  care 
to  make  a  question  of  it  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  have  been  grouped  here- 
tofore. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  understand  this  amount  will  be  applied  to  the 
Appoquinimink,  Smyrna,  Mispillion,  and  Broadkill  Rivers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Practicallv;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  those  are  about  the  only  ones  for  which 
estimates  were  made. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Ten  thousand  for  the  Broadkill. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item: 

Government  iron  pier  in  Delaware  Bay  near  Lewes.  Delaware:  For  mainten- 
ance and  repair  in  »»ceonlnnce  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  I>ocument 
Numbered  Ten  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
$68,000. 

Mr.  Hi  lhert.  Colonel,  what  is  the  immediate  necessity  of  that  im- 
provement ? 
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Cpl.  Newcomer.  This  pier  is  important  at  this  time  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  many  of  these  patrol  boats,  torpedo  boats, 
and  other  small  boats  which  have  now  no  good  landing  at  Lewes. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  where  they  are  apt  to 
collect  in  considerable  numbers. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  commerce  there,  of  course  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  no  commerce  there.  The  act  of  1916 
adopted  the  project  for  the  reconstruction  of  this  pier,  or,  rather 
its  repair.  It  is  not  a  reconstruction ;  it  is  taking  off  the  planking 
and  wooden  beams  and  putting  on  a  steel  or  concrete  superstructure. 
Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  that,  and  this  is  the  balance  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Fkear.  Does  this  complete  the  work  on  the  pier? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  My  recollection  of  it  at  that  time  is  that  it  was 
not  considered  very  important,  but  I  understand  from  your  state- 
ment that  it  is  considered  important  at  this  particular  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  of  a  rather  questionable  character,  so  far 
as  liver  and  harbor  work  was  concerned,  because,  it.  is  used,  you 
understand,  by  the  Treasury  Department — the  Quarantine  Service, 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  the  Coast  Guard.  So  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Government  service;  but  a  question  came  up  as  to 
whether  river  and  harbor  funds  ought  to  supply  it  or  the  Treasury 
Department  funds  ought  to  supply  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 
Col.  Newcomer.  But  in  spite  of  that  Congress  adopted  it  as  a  river 
and  harbor  project,  and,  of  course,  the  other  is  an  urgency  project 
for  these  other  boats. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Waterway  between  Rehoboth  Bay  ami  Delaware  Bay.  Delaware:  Continuing 
improvement  and  maintenance.  $50,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  importance  of  proceeding  with  that  at 
this  time,  Colonel? 

Col-  Newcomer.  That  is  a  waterway  which  has  been  under  con- 
struction for  several  years,  along  the  coast  down  there  below  Lewes,  and 
this  appropriation  is  expected  to  give  them  an  outlet.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  quite  complete  it,  but  it  will  at  least  cut  through  and  give 
them  an  outlet  for  service.    Considerable  work  has  already  been  done. 

3Jr.  Frear.  It  is  a  project  for  commerce  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  no  through  waterway  there,  and  this  is 
to  £fi ve  them  a  through  waterway. 

>tr.  Costello.  How  much  more  money  will  it  require? 

Col-  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall;  it  is  not  very  much. 

;\£r-  Costello.  This  is  up  the  Chincoteague  Bay,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  this  a  canal  ? 

Col.    Newcomer.  It  is  a  canal;  yes — that  is,  partly  a  canal  and 
partly  waterways  deepened. 

3cfr.    Fkear.  How  much  is  involved  in  that?     You  have  not  the 
amoun*  stated  there.    How  much  is  involved  in  this  project? 

Col-  Newcomer.  The  commerce  involved? 

3£ r.  Frear.  No;  the  cost  of  the  improvement. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  balance  necessary  after  appropri- 
ating this  $50,000? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  substantially  $65,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Besides  this? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  finish  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  what  depth  is  that;  5  feet? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think,  Colonel,  that  is  of  any  benefit  commer- 
cially— a  5-foot  channel  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  is  for  local  service  where  you  are  not 
involving  the  transportation  of  large  tonnages,  but  where  you  are 
transporting  farm  produce  and  things  like  that,  that  a  5-foot  water- 
way can  render  verv  efficient  service.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  useful 
avenue  of  trade  for  large  tonnages. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  local  rather  than  national? 

<\>1.  Newcomer.  Yes:  in  a  wav:  but  it  affords  an  outleut.  Everv 
transportation  system,  of  course,  reaches  out  to  localities  and  gets 
elements  which  are  involved  like  this.  It  is  not  a  part,  you  might 
say,  of  a  trunk  line,  but  is  a  feeder. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  cost  of  $56,000  is  estimated,  I  understand? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  with  5  feet  as  the  project  depth. 

Mr.  Costello.  The  intent  here  was  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  that 
interior  section  of  Delaware  that  lacks  railroad  facilities.  There  is  a 
large  farming  section  there  that  raises  vast  quantities  of  vegetables 
and  things  of  that  kind  and  where  there  are  a  great  many  fishermen. 
This  means  allowing  them  to  get  to  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  and  through  the  Delaware  River  and  Raritan  Canal  to  New 
York ;  and  it  was  practically  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  that  great 
section  there  which  did  not  have  any  means  of  transportation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right.  There  are  some  waterways  along 
that  coast  that  are  cut  off  from  the  ocean ;  although  there  are  inlets, 
they  are  not  navigable,  and  there  are  a  great  many  fishermen  and 
others  in  there  who  have  no  outlet. 

The  Chairman.  This  matter  has  been  before  the  committee  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  my  recollection  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Costello.  - 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  without  rail  transportation,  and  the  only 
method  of  transportation  is  by  water.  There  is  an  agricultural  ami 
fishing  section  in  there,  and  this  would  afford  them  an  outlet  which 
they  do  not  now  possess. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  a  rather  expensive  project,  however. 

The  Chairman.  "  Waterway  from  Chincoteague  Bay,  Va.,  to 
Delaware  Bay  at  or  near  Lewes,  Del. :  For  maintenance,  $1,000." 

The  next  item  is  improving  inland  waterway  from  Delaware  River 
to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Del.  and  Md.,  in  accordance  with  the  project 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  paragraph  3  of  his  report 
dated  August  i>,  1013,  as  published  in  House  Document  Xo.  190, 
Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  existing 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  and  all  the  property,  rights  of  prop- 
erty, franchises,  and  appurtenances  used  or  acquired  for  use  in  con- 
nection therewith  or  appertaining  thereto:  and  he  is  further  author- 
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ized,  if  in  his  judgment  the  price  is  reasonable  and  satisfactory,  to 
make  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  subject  to  future  ratifi- 
cation and  appropriation  by  Congress.    In  the  event  of  the  inability 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  a  satisfactory  contract  for  the  vol- 
untary purchase  of  said  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  through  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute 
and  to  carry  to  completion  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
said  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  the  acceptance  of  the  award  in  said 
proceedings  to  be  subject  to  the  future  ratification  and  appropriation 
by  Congress.    Such  condemnation  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  and 
conducted  in,  and  jurisdiction  of  said  proceedings  is  hereby  given  to, 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Delaware, 
substantially  as  provided  in  "An  act  to  authorize  condemnation  of 
land  for  sites  for  public  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,''  approved 
August  1,  1888,  and  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay 
the  necessary  costs  thereof  and  expenses  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  depth  is  contemplated  in  that  Document  196. 
Sixty-third  Congress? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Twelve  feet. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Does  the  War  Department  feel  that  is  important, 
from  a  military  standpoint — a  depth  of  12  feet  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not,  of  course,  at  all  important  for  the  move- 
ment of  vessels  of  defense:  that  is,  the  naval  vessels,  for  instance. 
The  Navy  Department  regards  nothing  less  than  16  feet  as  of  any 
especial  value  for  their  purposes — the  movement  of  submarines,  naval 
boats,  and  things  of  that  kind.  The  commercial  importance  of  this 
canal  between  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  River  is  more  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  Kennedy..  Then,  I  understand,  this  involves  more  the  com- 
mercial proposition? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  In  other  words,  that  may  be  important  for 
the  movement  of  troops,  and  things  like  that,  from  the  transportation 
side ;  but  it  is  the  transportation  side  and  not  strictly  the  defense. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  last  bill  that  went  through  the  House  we  changed 
the  policy  entirely.  That  made  an  appropriation  of  $1,300,000  for 
this  project.  It  was  opposed  by  some  of  us  on  the  floor.  When  it 
reached  the  Senate  they  struck  that  out  and  put  in  something  along 
the  lines  of  what  we  have  in  this  bill.  Now,  this  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  enter  into  negotiations,  and  so  on,  and  he  is  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  franchises  and  appurtenances  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection therewith  and  make  a  contract  if  in  his  judgment  it  is 
thought  best  to  do  so:  otherwise,  condemnation  proceedings  are  to 
be  begun  in  the  district  of  Delaware;  that  is,  it  is  closest  to  this 

locality. 

I  want  to  ask,  Colonel,  if  you  know  what  was  the  reason  for  sub- 
stituting this  procedure? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  of  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  what 
that  waterway  could  be  bought  for.  In  other  words,  there  are  certain 
private  rights  there  that  have  to  be  quieted  in  order  for  the  public 
to  take  charge  of  it,  and  there  was  no  way,  apparently,  of  arriving  at 
any  estimate  that  could  be  supported  by  evidence  as  to  what  we  could 
get  the  waterway  for.  Different  amounts  have  been  recommended  at 
different  times  as  suitable  amounts  to  be  paid.  The  amount  put  in 
the  House  bill — I  do  not  know  on  what  it  was  based,  I  am  sure ;  I 
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do  not  remember  seeing  any  estimate  of  that  particular  amount.  It 
possibly  was  the  idea  that  an  offer  of  that  amount  might  be  accepted; 
but  this  seemed  to  the  War  Department  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure; in  other  words,  to  actually  get  at  the  work — to  get  authority 
for  negotiation  or  condemnation  as  the  case  might  be — because  it 
looks  as  though  the  condemnation  would  be  required — would  put 
the  proposition  in  the  most  forward  state. 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  the  War  Department  or  the  Board  of  Engineers 
draw  this  provision? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No.  I  think  this  was  prepared  in  the  Committee 
of  Commerce  of  the  Senate.  But,  so  far  as  the  War  Department  is 
concerned,  it  is  quite  satisfactory  to  it  as  a  means  of  attacking  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  could  be  the  franchise  value  of  a  canal  like  that, 
whefe  the  stock  is  worthless  and  the  bonds  were  only  worth  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  until  this  proposed  purchase  was  introduced  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  paying  interest  on  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  may  be  now. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  they  are  paying  a  certain  interest  on  the 
bonds. 

Mr.  Fruar.  But  that  is  at  the  expense  of  allowing  the  property  to 
depreciate. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  does  not  mean  what  you  suggest  at  all,  Mr. 
Frear,  I  do  not  think.  This  is  an  authorization  to  purchase  all  the 
property,  rights  of  property,  and  franchise.  "  Franchise "  means 
what  they  have,*  whether  it  is  of  value  or  not.  It  may  not  have  value, 
and  yet,  if  you  are  going  to  purchase  a  piece  of  property,  you  should 
be  sure  to  get  all  there  is. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  what  value  could  be  fixed  on  a  fran- 
chise if  the  stock  is  worthless. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  do  not  think  it  has  that  meaning  at  all. 

Mr.  Costello.  When  the  matter  was  up  for  consideration  at  the 
last  Congress  many  of  us  held  this  procedure  now  in  this  bill  was  the 
proper  method.  Others  thought  there  ought  to  be  an  appropriation, 
and  we  did  appropriate  $1,300,000,  which,  in  the  minds  of  many 
people,  would  not  purchase  that  property. 

Mr.  Switzer.  If  I  recollect  correctly,  this  is  what  I  was  champion- 
ing all  the  way  through ;  that  is,  this  sort  of  procedure  rather  than  an 
appropriation  of  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  recollect  that. 

Mr.  Costello.  I  believed  this  was  the  proper  method.  I  still  be- 
lieve it.  The  only  way  we  will  ever  be  able  to  determine  the  real 
value  of  that  canal  will  be  by  condemnation.  I  do  not  think  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  will  succeed  in  naming  a  price  that  will  be  accepted, 
and  if  we  can  proceed  by  calling  witnesses  to  testify  as  to  the  value 
we  will  be  able  to  determine  pretty  closely  what  the  value  will  be. 

Mr.  DEMPSKr.  My  observation  as  a  lawyer  has  been  that  you  have 
to  pay  about  four  times  the  price  in  a  condemnation  proceeding  at 
which  a  piece  of  property  could  be  bought  at  private  sale.  I  repre- 
sented a  railroad  company  and  I  never  in  my  life  found  a  case  where 
we  could  not  buy  a  piece  of  property  very  much  cheaper  by  private 
purchase  than  when  we  had  to  acquire  it  by  condemnation.  And  I 
do  not  believe  you  would  find  a  lawyer  of  any  experience  who  would 
not  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Dempsey's  remark  brings  up  that  question  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Colonel:  Why  are  these  proceedings  brought  in  the 
State  of  Delaware  before  this  particular  court? 

Air.  Dempsey.  They  have  to;  they  only  have  jurisdiction.  You 
can  not  confer  jurisdiction  on  any  court,  anywhere. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  have  an  absolute  con- 
stitutional right  there. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Yes;  but  part  of  this  is  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is  another  matter.     It  depends  on  the  place  where 
it  is  located,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  proposition  of  law  Mr.  Dempsey  is 
expressing  is  this :  That  where  property  is  situated  in  two  States,  we 
can  confer  jurisdiction  on  either  one  or  the  other. 
Mr.  Frear.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  this  other  proposition,  that  we  could  not 
confer  jurisdiction  where  none  of  the  property  existed,  I  think  it  is 
probably  well  taken. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  should  think,  if  you  are  going  to  put  this  proposition 
through,  if  you  will  pardon  my  statement,  that  the  provision  as 
drawn  is  the  proper  one.  The  only  other  thing  you  could  do  would 
be  to  put  in  an  amount  which  would  not  be  exceeded  in  the  negotia- 
tions; but  you  understand  when  you  place  in  an  amount  you  give 
notice  to  the  other  side  you  are  willing  to  pay  that  amount  anyway. 
and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  trust  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  report  comes  in,  we  can  consider  it. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  present  depth ? 
Col-  Xewcomer.  The  present  depth  is  9  feet. 
Mr.  Frear.  This  would  limit  it  to  commercial  purposes? 
The  Chairman.  It  does  not  mean  to  limit  it  to  commercial  pur- 
poses, because  the  report  which  has  been  submitted  also  sets  forth  its 
value  for  military  purposes. 

Mr.  Fiusar.  What  other  purposes  could  it  be  used  for? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  it  would  have  a  value  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  troops  could  be  moved,  and  from  where,  by 
means  of  this  canal  ? 

Col-  Newcomer.  You  have  here  quite  a  complex  situation  for  the 
defense  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 
You  have  different  avenues  of  approach  from  which  the  enemy 
might  attack — different  places  where  they  might  make  a  lodgment — 
and  von  ought  to  have  a  very  effective  means  for  transferring  your 
troops,  munitions,  and  all  supplies,  whi'ch  might  tax  a  railroad,  in 
connection  with  all  of  its  other  work,  beyond  due  bounds.  So  that 
a  waterway  like  this  affords  a  connection  between  two  important 
bodies  of  water,  which  of  course  have  an  outside  route,  but  it  is- 
very  much  exposed  and  longer,  and  a  short  route  would  be  a  very 
useful  element  in  the  defense  of  the  coast. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Do  you  believe,  with  two  of  the  greatest  trunk  lines  in 
the  country  between  Washington  and  Philedalphia,  able  to  send  a 
hundred  trains  a  day,  if  necessary,  with  troops,  that  this  canal,  which 
can  only  be  used  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  per  hour  under  the  present 
regulations,  could  be  used  for  the  transportation  of  troops" 
Col-  Xewcombr.  Surely  it  could  be. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Do  you  think  it  would  be?  Do  you  think  it  worth 
while  to  make  this  large  appropriation,  which,  I  understand,  will 
amount  to  about  $12,000,000,  for  that  as  an  incident? 

Col.  %Newtcomer.  Certainly,  as  one  of  the  benefits.  I  think  the 
movements  of  troops  would  probably  not  be  as  much  as  the  move- 
ment of  supplies.  They  are  bulky  and  probably  would  require  a 
considerable  tonnage  to  handle  them.  Troops  might  be  moved,  of 
course — I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  Gen.  Black,  who  testified 
before  this  committee,  say  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  trunk  lines  involved  in  this  situation  and  also  in- 
volved in  the  situation  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  favored 
a  canal  across  New  Jersey,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  find  them- 
selves burdened  with  an  amount  of  traffic  that  they  simply  can  not 
accommodate  effectivelv,  and  it  wants  relief. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  at  the  present  time  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  the  present  time  all  the  traffic  involved  only 
amounts  to  about  a  million  tons,  doesn't  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Which  canal  are  you  talking  about  i  I  am  talk- 
ing now  about  the  proposed  canal  between  the  Delaware  River  and 
New  York  Harbor,  that  goes  through  New  Jersey,  where  we  have 
quite  a  large  number  of  trunk  lines  involved.  I  was  just  simply 
illustrating  the  fact  that  although  we  have  rail  facilities,  those  rail 
facilities  are  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  handle  the  normal  movement 
of  cars. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  present  canal  is  not  being  used  to  capacity  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  have  already  given  that  matter  consideration, 
haven't  you  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Y£s,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  in  the  construction  of  that  canal  you  contem- 
plate some  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  dojvt  you? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recom- 
mended cooperation  beyond  a  certain  limit;  in  other  words,  that  a 
12-foot  project  should  be  put  through  there  at  national  expense  and 
similar  in  type  to  the  barge  canal. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  not  the  State  of  New  Jersey  giving  the  right  of 
way  nowT? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  I  thought  you  meant  toward  the  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Now,  why  should  a  right  of  way  from  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  have  been  requested  in  the  one  instance  and  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  the  right  of  wTay  across  the  States  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  in  the  other  instance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  simply  the  right  of  way  with- 
out any  actual  work  of  improvement.  Here  it  Is  ouying  an  improve- 
ment in  addition  to  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Doesn't  the  same  principle  cover  some  part  of  the 
existing  canal  across  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no;  it  is  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  colonel  just  made  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  one  case  there  was  a  giving  of  the  right  of  way, 
and  in  the  other  case  you  were  purchasing  an  improvement. 
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Have  the  people  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  offered  to  give  the 
extra  right  of  way  that  is  needed  to  enlarge  this  canal  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  present  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  anything  of  that  kind  has  been 
done.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  understand  that  the 
United  States  Government  contributed  to  the  cost  of  this  thing 
originally — bought  some  of  the  bonds.  So  that  they  have  already 
been  involved,  more  or  less,  in  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Kennedy*.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take,  in  case  this 
proceeding  was  put  through,  to  complete  the  canal  to  a  12-foot 
depth! 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  certainly  several  years; 
possibly  four  or  five  years.  I  judge  these  proceedings  authorized 
here,  if  they  are  authorized,  would  take  fully  a  year.  But  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  they  should  not  proceed. 

Mr.  Costello.  Just  let  me  straighten  this  out,  if  I  can.    There 
have  been  various  investigations  made  for  a  canal  across  this  penin- 
sula.    The  engineers  of  the  Government,  after  due  investigation 
and  expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  have  concluded  that 
this  acquirement  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  was  the  most 
economical  plan  for  the  Government.     The/  Sassafras  route,  you  re- 
member, was  estimated  to  cost  almost  double  what  this  will  cost  when 
we  carry  this  to  its  ultimate  conclusion.     So  that  all  the  reports  and 
all   the  investigations  that  have  gone  on  for  manv  years — the  net 
result  of  them  all  is  that  this  is  the  project  for  the  Government.     Of 
course,  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  could  give  the  right  of 
way  across  the  Sassafras  River  route,  and  still  the  Government's  ex- 
penditure would  far  exceed  anything  here,  and  it  would  not  be  as 
available  and  would  make  the  route,  I  guess,  a  little  longer.     So  that 
when  you  sum  up  a  tender  giving  something,  you  have  to  take  into 
consideration  all  the  conditions  surrounding  it.    Some  one  might 
give  you  something  that  would  be  very  much  more  expensive  than 
if  you  started  out  and  paid  the  cost  of  buying  it  in  the  first  place. 

Af  r.  Kettner.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Costello's  estimate  of  what 
this  canal  will  cost. 

Mr.  Costello.  The  engineers'  estimate — I  am  not  an  engineer  and 
have  never  made  one  myself — is  that  when  the  project  is  carried  out 
to  its  ultimate  conclusion  it  will  cost  about  $20,000,000.  That  is  a 
tide-water  canal. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Of  what  depth  ? 
Mr-  Costello.  I  think  16  or  18  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  you  are  speaking  from  memory  now. 
The  reports  are  available. 

Mr.  Kfitner.  Mr.  Costello  misunderstood  my  question.  What  do 
vou  think  a  jury  in  Delaware  would  allow  the  owers  of  this  canal. 
imder  condemnation  proceedings? 

Mr.  Costello.  I  was  just  explaining  to  one  of  our  members  my 
thought  on  that  matter.  The  people  of  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
from  my  contact  with  them — I  go  through  there  a  couple  of  times  a 
vear,  on  this  canal — desire  that  the  Government  acquire  it.  They  do 
not  believe  they  have  had  proper  treatment  from  the  canal  company, 
so  that  I  believe  if  it  goes  to  a  condemnation  proceeding,  the  wit- 
nesses, people  who  will  be  able  to  testify  intelligently  on  this  matter, 
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will  be  in  a  position  certainly  to  give  a  fair  and  unbiased  statement 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  this  canal. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  it  were  made  a  condition  precedent  that  those  States 
should  furnish  the  canal  in  its  present  condition,  with  the  idea  that 
the  Government  should  go  on  and  improve  it,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Government  and  the  States  made  their  contribution  originally,  do 
you  thing  that  would  be  in  any  way  an  unfair  provision,  to  insist  on 
their  contribution  of  the  canal?  The  reason  1  ask  that  is  because 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  people  are  largely  the  ones  who  have 
urged  it  as  a  commercial  project,  and  I  was  just  asking  if  you  think 
that  would  be  an  unfair  condition  precedent. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  the  War  Department  is  tl#roughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  policy  of  requiring  the  right  of  way,  the  land 
rights,  to  be  given.  Of  course,  when  you  come  to  the  question  of 
requiring  the  actual  work  of  the  improvement,  which  has  cost  money, 
to  be  given  free  of  cost,  that  is  a  different  proposition.  I  do  not  think 
it  has  ever  been  presented ;  I  do  not  think  any  condition  of  that  kind 
has  ever  been  imposed.  Of  course,  whether  it  would  be  judicious  here 
to  impose  a  condition  that  the  States  or  those  localities  should  provide 
this  improvement  in  its  present  state,  with  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment go  ahead  and  enlarge  it  and  make  it  more  efficient,  is  a  propo- 
rtion the  War  Department  has  never  given  any  special  consideration. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  that  I  suggested  that  is  because  I  know  the 
Engineers  have,  out  on  the  Pacific  coast,  required  that  the  localities 
should  cooperate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  feel  it  is  a  good  policy.  I  think  Congress  has 
felt  it  a  good  policy  to  pursue,  that  the  localities  be  required  to  coop- 
erate. But  it  is  a  question  of  how  far  it  should  go  in  any  particular 
case. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  about  this  particular  case; 
what  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  have  not  given  any  special  consideration  to  this 
case.  I  myself  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  in  all  cases  the  locali- 
ties could  be  made  to  contribute  toward  an  improvement,  as  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  opinion  of  the  value  of  that  improvement.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  great  thing.  But  whether  it  would  be  just  in  any  par- 
ticular instance,  or  whether  it  would  be  practicable  in  this  instance,  is 
a  different  question.  It  certainly  would  be  from  my  point  of  view  as 
to  the  policy  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  if  you  consider  it  practicable 
procedure.  I  do  not  know  in  this  instance  whether  those  States  have 
laws  enabling  them  to  take  up  a  proposition  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Costelm).  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Delaware  contributed  originally  to  the  building 
of  this  canal? 

Mr.  Kettner.  And  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Costello.  And  the  United  States.  It  does  not  affect  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  amount  of  benefit  that  might  be  derived 
as  much  as  it  does  the  rest  of  the  United  States  from  the  point  of 
view  of  transportation,  as  to  what  Congress  might  do. 

Mr.  Hflbert.  There  is  a  line  of  boats  running  out  of  there  now  * 

The  Chairman.  We  are  discussing  details  now  that  do  not  affect 
the  proposition,  gentlemen. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  this  one  feature  about  this,  that  you  must 
not  consider  this  a  local  matter  as  affecting  only  Delaware  and  Mary- 
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land,  for  the  reason  that  all  the  waterways  of  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina which  link  up  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  would  have  this  as  their 
outlet  to  the  Philadelphia  and  New  York  markets:  so  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  confined  to  those  two  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make  this  statement  to  the  commit- 
tee :  We  have  been  discussing  some  details  that  will  come  up  for  sub- 
sequent consideration  if  a  report  for  this  authorization  shall  be  made 
to  Congress.  Looking  at  it  from  its  broad  standpoint,  this  is  a  very 
important  project.  It  has  been  surveyed  and  reports  have  been  made 
a  number  of  times,  and  in  each  instance  a  favorable  report.  And  I 
doubt  if  one  could  read  those  reports  in  ah  open-minded  way  without 
agreeing  with  the  various  boards  which  have  investigated  and  re- 
ported. 

This  particular  project  connects  with  the  Delaware  River  one  of  the 
busiest  rivers  in  the  United  States.    I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  it  a  busier  river  than  the  East  River? 

The  Chairman.  You  could  hardly  call  that  a  river  there. 

]VXr.  Hulbert.  Why?  It  has  three — nearly  four — times  the  com- 
merce of  the  Delaware  River. 

The   Chairman.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  invidious  com- 

fmrisons.  The  Delaware  River,  as  everybody  knows,  is  a  river  with  a 
arge  commerce. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  a  river  which  is  receiving  large  appropriations 
while  the  East  River  is  not  getting  any. 

The  Chairman.  It  has- a  very  large  commerce — local,  domestic,  and 
foreign.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  one  of  the  great  bays  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  tributary  to  it  Baltimore  and  Norfolk  as  well  as  other 
cities.  This  present  canal,  owned  by  private  interests  there,  has  only 
n  depth  of  9  feet:  its  locks  are  limited  to  a  width  of  2-t  feet.  Barges 
'lave  to  be  constructed  to  adjust  themselves  to  those  locks;  and  you 
will  notice  that  the  barges  which  pass  through  there  are  long  and 
narrow.  And  yet,  with  all  of  those  restrictions,  the  commerce  it  does 
now  is  very  considerable.  And  if  we  made  it  a  sea-level  canal,  as  it 
would  be  according  to  the  plan  recommended  by  the  engineers,  with 
a  depth  of  12  feet,  that  would  answer  very  many  of  the  requirements 
of  commerce  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  military  necessities. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  a  project  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  consider- 
ation of  this  committee  and  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Congress. 
Looking  at  it  also  from  the  broad  standpoint,  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant projects  of  the  country  is  the  connecting  of  the  Delaware  River 
with  riew  York  Bay.  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey ;  and  that  ought 
to  be  taken  up,  and  probably  should  be  taken  up,  along  with  the  prop- 
osition of  connecting  the  Delaware  with  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  are 
both  very  important  projects  commercially  and  from  a  military  stand- 
point, and  it  is  well  worth  the  time  of  the  committee  to  read  those 
reports  and  familiarize  themselves  with  all  the  conditions. 

jlfr.  Fbear.  May  I  just  make  the  statement,  as  long  as  the  chair- 
man has  stated  his  view,  that  I  have  not  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
proposition.  My  question  to  the  colonel  was  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  from  what  viewpoint  the  engineers  look  at  it.  I 
think  I  have  taken  this  up  with  a  free  and  open  mind,  because,  natu- 
rallv,  I  have  no  prejudice  as  regards  the  proposition.  I  have  been 
through  the  canal:  and  1  know  the  result  of  all  this  wrrk  will  be  to 
validate   those  bonds  and  stcck  and  make  it  a  going  proposition  for 
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the  people  who  hold  them.  I  can  not  understand  or  agree  with  the 
chairman  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  proposition,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  discuss  that,  because  I  do  not  think  it  proper ;  but  I  want  to 
say  there  is  a  diverse  opinion. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  to  to-morrow,  Wednesdav, 
May  2, 1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wednesday ,  May  2, 1917. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
(chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENBY  C.  NEWCOMER— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  the  next  item: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels,  Maryland:  For  maintenance  of  Patapsco 
River  and  Channel  to  Baltimore,  including  channel  of  approach  at  York  Spit, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  $104,000;  for  Improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said 
document,  $250,000;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  prose- 
cute maintenance  work  in  the  inner  harbor  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion submitted  in  said  document ;  in  all,  $354,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Colonel,  I  take  it  that  is  a  military  necessity,  too, 
is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  that  the  military  necessity  here 
overshadows  the  commercial  importance.  Of  course,  you  have  here 
the  question  of  getting  the  naval  vessels  to  those  coal  piers  and  that 
is  a  particular  military  necessity  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned. 
They  do  get  a  great  deal,  of  coal  there  and  the  larger  colliers  require 
more  water  in  the  Curtis  Bay  Channel.  Of  course,  the  general 
proposition  is  for  increased  anchorage,  and  that  is  mainly  a  com- 
mercial proposition,  but  it  has  that  military  element. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  I  will  read  the 
next  item : 

ttf>ckhnll,  Qneenstown.  Claiborne.  Tilirhr^nn  Island.  Cambridge,  and  Cris- 
fleld  Harbors.  Elk  and  T.ittle  Elk.  Chester.  Corsica,  Choptank,  Tuckahoe.  War- 
wick. La  Trappe.  Tred  Avon.  Wicomico.  Manokln.  Big  Anneraessex,  and  Poco- 
moke  Rivers.  Slaughter.  Tyaskln.  and  Broad  Greeks,  Twitch  Cove  and  Big 
Thoroughfare  River,  and  Lower  Thoroughfare,  Deal  Island,  Maryland,  Xanti- 
coke  River  (including  Northwest  Fork),  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and  Broad 
Creek  River,  Delaware:  For  maintenance,  $15,800. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  the  Colonel  a  question  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  are  about  thirtv  different  projects  named  here 
and  they  are  all  lumped  together.  What  is  the  purpose  of  placing 
so  many  in  this  group? 

Col.  NewcomeK.  Thev  are  all  on  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  There  are  a  number  of  small  projects,  none 
of  them  expensive,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  all  lumped  to- 
gether, on  the  same  proposition  I  illustrated  yesterday,  so  that  the 
sum  which  is  made  available  can  be  distributed  as  necessity  arises. 
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Mr.  Frear.  But  this  has  never  been  done  before. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Some  of  them  have  been  grouped  together  be- 
fore. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  I  have  the  old  bill  in  front  of  me. 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  old  item  included  quite  a  number  of  them. 
Mr.  Frear.  But  we  have  never  had  before  one  that  included  30 
items. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  were  6  or  8  in  the  old  item.  I  have  the  old 
bill  before  me,  and  there  were  6  or  8  in  the  item  on  page  10  of  the 
old  bill. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  My  thought  is  this,  as  I  said  before:  If  we  enlarge 
these  groups  in  this  way,  it  will  be  impossible  hereafter,  I  take  it, 
no  matter  whether  a  project  is  considered  valueless  or  not,  to  ever 
get  it  out  of  the  bill,  because  you  are  now  taking  so  many  and  plac- 
ing them  in  one  group.  There  is  nothing  indicated  here  as  to  how 
much  is  to  be  spent  on  any  of  these  projects. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Frear,  that  information  is  fur- 
nished in  the  annual  reports-how  much  we  expect  to  put  at  each 
place. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  done  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  House. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no;  prior  to  passage  by  the  House.  That. 
estimate  is  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  you  how  much  will  go  to  Kockhall  ? 
Col.  Newtcomer.  In  this  particular  case? 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  recommended  for  Kockhall. 
Mr.  Frear.  Then  why  is  Kockhall  put  in  this  group,  unless,  as 
you  say  on  page  27,  you  can  take,  if  you  desire,  any  part  of  that 
amount  and  transfer  it  to  Kockhall.     You  can  do  that  under  that 
general  principle. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  if  desirable. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  as  I  say,  how  can  the  committee  determine  what 
amount  is  going  to  any  of  these  projects? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  determine  in  advance 
what  exercise  of  discretion  might  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  under  the  authority  granted  by  Con- 
gress.  That,  of  course,  is  impossible.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  do  not  know  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  it  is  practically  left  in  the  hands  entirely  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  not  say  entirely. 
Mr.  Frear.  In  what  way  are  they  limited  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  report  to  Congress  in  bur  estimates  for  the 
vear  what  we  propose  to  do  at  each  of  these  places,  and  according  to 
the  best  information  we  have  at  the  time  that  will  be  the  thing  to 
be  done,  and  Congress  appropriates  money  on  that  basis.  That  is  the 
expected  expenditure,  but  you  give  us  authority,  if  this  proposition 
goes  through,  to  vary  that  program  as  the  necessities  of  the  case  may 
develop  ;  and  the  changes  are  reported  in  the  next  annual  report,  and 
you  can  constantly  keep  tab  on  us  in  that  way.    If  you  wish  to  cut 
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out  any  unworthy  project,  which  you  deem  unworthy,  at  any  time, 
vou  can  leave  out  the  names. 

Mr.  Frear.  Rockhall  is  not  going  to  get  anything,  so"  there  is  no 
object  in  cutting  Rockhall  out.  Let  me  say  that  I  haye  no  reference 
to  these  particular  items,  but  I  am  just  trying  to  get  at  the  policy, 
which  is  a  pew  policy  presented  to  the  committee,  so  we  can  under- 
stand it  fully. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  understand^  Mr.  Frear,  so  far  as  this 
estimate  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  new  policy,  because  you  have  had  a 
number  of  similar  ones  grouped  together  before. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  nothing  like  what  you  have  attempted  to  do  here. 
Here  are  30  different  projects,  averaging  about  $500  apiece,  and  you 
reserve  to  yourselves  the  right  to  change  and  transfer  any  fund  you 
wish  to  any  of  the  items  under  this  particular  group,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  no  knowledge  of  what  will  be  done.  Now,  I  am  not  ques- 
tioning or  impugning  motives;  I  am  simply  trying  to  ascertain  the 
policy.  Of  course,  it  is  only  $15,000,  but  if  it  was  $150,000  the  prin- 
ciple would  be  the  same,  of  course. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Do  you  not  observe  that  the  principle  is  exactly 
the  same  as  obtained  befcre?  This  is  simply  an  extension  of  the 
same  policy  we  had  before. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  might  say  that  all  of  the  projects  in  this  River 
and  Harbor  bill  be  grouped  together  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular locality  and  the  same  power  be  given  you.  Why  should  you 
place  the  limitation  upon  this  group  of  30  projects?  Whv  not  have 
the  whole  200  projects  grouped  together  with  ;i  lump  sumt 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would*  not  object  to  having  a  lump  sum  for  all 
maintenance  work. 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  is  what  vou  have  advocated  heretofore. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  in  trying  to  put  a  limitation  on  expenditures  I 
have  done  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  point  is  we  have  grouped  them  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  in  the  same  geographical  vicinities  and  under  the 
same  district  officer,  so  that  the  fund  provided  could  be  in  the  hands. 
ordinarily,  of  one  man,  and  he  can  judge  best  of  the  relative  merits. 
Of  course,  we  act  usually  upon  the  information  furnished  by  him. 
I  believe  it  is  a  more  workable  proposition  on  that  basis,  keeping 
i  Congress  informed  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  money,  than  it  would 

be  on  the  other  basis.  However,  as  I  say,  I  personally  would  have 
no  objection  to  your  doing  it  the  other  way  if  you  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is,  you  would  not  have  any  objection  to  our 
appropriating  a  lump  sum  for  maintenance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  not. 
!  Mr.  Costello.  Colonel,  there  is  a  reduction  in  dollars  and  cents  of 

about  $12,000  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  items  over  the  bill  of 
last  year.  My  friend  Frear  over  there  raises  the  question,  but  I  take 
it  that  Rockwall  is  not  estimated  to  cost  anything  on  this  fund,  and 
there  is  no  amount  set  aside  for  it  in  your  recommendation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Exactlv. 

Mr.  CosTEUiO.  But  this  monev  could  be  made  available  for  any  of 
these  places  that  are  set  forth  here  if  the  necessity  required  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  the  contingency  arises:  ves. 
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Mr.  Costello.  Therefore,  from  the  engineer's  point  of  view,  the 
elasticity  which  exists  here  is  something  that  will  contribute  to  the 
good  of  the  Government? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  our  idea. 

Mr.  Costello.   Because  you  have  leeway  sufficient  to  apply  it,  if 
the  necessity  occurs,  at  any  of  these  places. 
Col.  Newcomer.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  being  true,  Colonel,  why  would  it  not  be  per- 
fectly proper  to  include  lines  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16.  which  follow,  and 
which  provide  $30,000  for  the  Potomac  River  and  other  places,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  two  districts  would  be  taken  in?  Why 
would  not  that  be  perfectly  proper? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  only  objection  I  would  have  particularly 
would  be  the  one  I  have  just  stated.  It  would  involve  another  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Frear.  But,  if  you  desired,  vou  could  take  it  from  one  district 
and  turn  it  over  for  work  in  another  district,  and  that  would  be  more 
convenient,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  said  before,  I  personally  see  no  objection 
whatever  to  granting  a  maintenance  fund  which  would  be  available 
all  over  the  country,  if  Congress  desires  to  proceed  to  that  limit. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  on  this  para- 
graph? 

Col.   Newcomer.  I  think  there  is  one  statement  I  would  like  to 
add,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I  do  not  think  was  brought  out  in  yester- 
day's discussion  of  the  question  of  policy  in  grouping  items  together. 
It  is  particularly  pertinent  to  this  situation.    On  the  Eastern  Shore 
of   Maryland  there  is  a  perfect  network   of  waterways   which   is 
thronged  with  fishing  craft  of  different  kinds.     The  whole  livelihood 
of  the  people  there  is  bound  up  in  the  fishing  industry,  so  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  yet  each  individual  case  is  a  matter 
more  or  less  insignificant  as  to  cost.     Now,  we  show  here  by  this 
grouping  of  items  that  that  whole  section  is  being  taken  care  of  in 
this  annual  bill  by  this  amount  of  $15,800.     In  other  words,  I  think 
it  is  a  fairer  proposition  than  it  would  be  to  simply  put  in  one  or 
two  items  which  might  be  involved  in  this  particular  sum,  indicating 
you  are  only  taking  care  of  one  or  two  items.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  bill  this  year,  in  appropriating  the  sum  provided,  is  taking  care 
of  the   annual  needs  of  all  of  these  places,  and  I  think  it  is  well 
enough  that  all  those  places  should  appear  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  My  criticism,  Colonel,  was  only  directed  to  this  point : 
When  a  project  apparently  is  unworthy  to  any  Member  of  the  House, 
thev  are  unable  to  point  out  why  it  should  be  dropped  because  no 
specific  amount  is  set  aside  for  that  project.  You  say  the  engineer 
has  determined  what  he  will  allow,  but  the  engineer  may  not  have 
determined  to  allow  anything,  and  under  the  provision  which  is 
contained  on  page  27,  he  may  allot  the  whole  amount  to  that  project, 
if  he  sees  fit,  so  that  the  difficulty  is  that  we  can  not  determine  anything 
about  the  amount  of  money  that  is  supposed  to  go  to  these  projects, 
if  anv  at  all. 

Col.  Newcomer.  But  you  can,  Mr.  Frear.    That  is  just  the  point 
I  made  before.     You  can  determine  just  as  you  did  before  exactly 
[  what  is  proposed  to  be  expended  there,  because  that  is  all  given  in 
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the  annual  estimates.  The  annual  estimates  show  which  one  of  these 
items  is  involved,  and  by  going  to  that  source  of  information  you 
can  tell  what  tfe  propose  to  expend,  although  you  do  give  us  the 
discretion  to  vary  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  this  question  to  make  sure  whether  I  am 
right  about  it  and  that  we  understand  each  other.  You  have  here 
in  this  item  $15,800.  In  the  old  bill  you  had  $27,100,  which  is  about 
$12,000  more,  for  a  smaller  number  of  items,  and  that  was  based 
upon  your  report,  so  that  this  $15,800  is  only  a  small  portion  of  what 
you  have  recommended  as  necessary  for  these  items  in  your  report, 
is  it  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  cut  out  certain  items  here  which  were 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Wicomico  River  and  the  Big  Annemessex 
River.  This  item  of  $15,800  is  the  sum  of  the  items  reported  for 
maintenance  on  page  12  of  your  book.  I  think  I  can  pick  out  from 
the  bill  the  number.  For  instance,  there  was  for  maintenance  before 
a  group  of  12  items 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  I  understand  that.  There  are  about  29  or  30  in 
the  present  group. 

Col.  Newcomer  (continuing).  And  the  amount  for  maintenance  in 
that  group  was  $10,000.  Then  we  have  added  in  other  items;  for 
instance,  Lower  Thoroughfare  has  an  item  of  $3,000,  and  Corsica 
River,  Md.,  $2,800,  That  shows  just  which  items  are  included.  The 
12  items  which  were  in  before  took  $10,000,  the  Lower  Thoroughfare 
$3,000,  and  the  Corsica  River  $2,800. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  page  12  there  is  $14,800  for  the  group  of  items  in 
Maryland,  and  $3,000,  as  you  say,  for  Lower  Thoroughfare,  which 
makes  $17,800 ;  then  $2,800  for  Corsica  River,  which  would  be  $20,000. 
Now,  we  find  on  page  8  of  this  bill  $15,800,  so  that  the  two  do  not 
correspond,  necessarily. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  for  the  group  in  the  book  prepared 
for  the  committee  which  footed  up  $14,800  was  cut  down  by  the 
committee  to  $10,000.  The  committee  did  not  allow  the  amount  esti- 
mated.   They  allowed  $10,000  for  that. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  vou  have  added  to  that  two  items,  one  of  $3,000 
and  one  of  $2,800,  which  makes  the  $15,800? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  that  reduction  was  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  the  committee  thought  the  maintenance  charge  too  heavy  at 
those  places  for  the  very  small  commerce. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall  now,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  details  of 
that  transaction.  I,  of  course,  was  with  the  committee  before  when 
they  made  that  reduction?  and  it  may  have  been  made  at  my  sugges- 
tion, upon  later  information,  I  do  hot  know ;  but  it  was  made  by  the 
committee  as  a  result  of  the  information  furnished  them. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  cut  out  a  few  items  because  we  thought  the 
maintenance  charge  was  entirely  too  heavy  for  the  commerce  carried 
bv  the  stream. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  you  reduced  the  amount  $4,800  at  that  time, 
and  of  course  the  same  thing  may  occur  in  the  future.  In  other 
words,  when  a  representative  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
appears  before  the  committee  which  is  preparing  the  bill,  he  comes, 
of  course,  with  information  which  is  usually  six  months  later  than 
the  estimate  in  the  annual  report,  and  that  may,  in  some  instances, 
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modify  the  estimate.  I  know  in  some  cases  the  committee  has  re- 
duced the  amount  without  any  additional  information.  They  have 
simply  exercised  their  discretion  in  the  matter  and  allotted  a  differ- 
ent sum. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Colonel,  in  case  the  committee  wanted  to  cut  out 
some  item,  all  it  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  strike  the  item  out  of 
the  bill  and  the  maintenance  appropriation  would  not  apply  to  it? 
Col.  New  comer.  Yes;  that  would  accomplish  that  purpose. 
The  Chairman.  Colonel,  assuming  that  this  paragraph  as  it  is 
written  here  should  be  favorably  reported  and  became  a  law,  and 
you  came  to  administer  it  in  the  War  Department,  how  would  you 
administer  or  expend  this  fund? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  would  primarily,  of  course,  make  a  distribu- 
tion of  it  in  accordance  with  the  estimates,  if  those  estimates  had 
been  approved,  on  the  basis  that  that  represents  the  needs  as  known 
at  the  time.  Now,  if  a  different  situation  should  develop,  and  we 
find  we  need  more  at  one  place  and  less  at  another,  or  that  we  needed 
something  where  before  we  anticipated  the  need  of  nothing,  we  can 
allot  it  in  case  of  need,  if  the  fund  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  And 
not  only  does  it  have  that  advantage — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  into  this  because  it  was  gone  into  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  repeated. 
I  have  just  one  other  question.    Each  one  of  these  items  in  this  para- 
graph for  which  a  gross  sum  is  appropriated  for  maintenance  has 
been  heretofore  under  improvement  by  the  United*  States  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  are  not  taking  in  any  project  w'hich  has 
not  been  heretofore  improved  by  authority  of  Congress? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  In  this  item  as  it  passed  the  House  and 
as  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  there  were  two  items  for  addi- 
tional improvements  wThich  have  been  cut  out  as  deemed  not  essential 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  How  much  inconvenience  has  the  board  experi- 
enced under  the  old  system  of  practically  allotting  maintenance 
items  for  each  individual  item  rather  than  under  the  group  system 
which  you  are  now  advocating? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  made  any  essential  dif- 
ference to  the  board  at  all.  We  have  had  in  before  a  number  of  group 
items.  You  will  see  them  all  through  the  book  here,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  made  any  difference.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  com- 
mittee to  say  whether  it  has  embarrassed  them  in  any  way  whatever 
because  the  amounts  proposed  for  these  items  are  set  forth,  and  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  enacting  it  in  group  form  instead  of  the  other 
form. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  for  general  information.  In  this  paragraph  there  are  29  or 
30  items.  Suppose  the  committee  should  determine  against  this 
policy  of  grouping  all  these  items,  then  in  order  to  get  at  the  amount 
which  we  should  allow  for  maintenance  would  we  go  back  to  the 
kerns  of  the  old  bill  ? 

Col.  Newtcomer.  We  have  simply  taken  the  items  in  the  old  bill 
:ind  grouped  them,  so  that  would  be  the  procedure. 
!     The  Chairman.  In  the  last  bill  we  grouped  12  of  them,  as  you  will 
)hid  on  page  12  of  your  book. 
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Mr.  Hulbebt.  Is  all  of  that  amount  necessary? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  that  amount  is  necessary.  Of 
course,  it  is  like  any  other  estimate  for  maintenance  in  that  it  is 
based  upon  our  best  information.  * 

The  (jhairman.  The  next  item  is — 

James,  Nansemond.  Pagan,  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  Va. :  For  maintenance, 
$26,000;  continuing  improvement  of  James  River,  $46,000;  in  all,  $72,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
James  Kiver  item. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  a  modification  of  that 
James  Eiver  project  recommended  in  the  report,  is  there  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  this  sum  recommended  now,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  the  same  that  appears  in  the  bill  that  was  prepared  last  winter  to 
continue  on  the  old  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  continues,  of  course,  under  the  old  project,  but 
it  does  not  contemplate  any  work  beyond  what  is  included  in  the  rec- 
ommended modification.  In  other  words,  the  recommended  modifica- 
tion simply  reduces  the  project  depth  from  22  feet  to  18  feet,  and  all 
the  work  has  been  confined  practically  to  a  depth  of  18  feet.  We  have 
gone  through  at  that  depth,  and  the  money  that  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
pend here  is  to  be  used  within  that  limit.  You  will  recall  that  the 
work  recommended  involved  a  further  expenditure  of  something  like 
$500,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  for  an  18-foot  channel  and  the  cutting  out 
of  curves? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  first  work  needed,  and  it  will 
be  the  first  work  done. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  work  that  is  contemplated  here  would  be  done 
within  the  new  project  that  has  been  recommended  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Since  you  were  here  last  February,  has  there  been 
any  application  made,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  the  board  of  review  for 
a  reconsideration  of  the  modification  of  that  project  from  22  feet  to 
18  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  has  not  gone  back  to  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  last  bill,  the  committee  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  completion  of  a  diversion  channel  or  dam  at  Peters- 
burg? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  Representatives  from  Virginia,  Judge 
Watson,  I  believe,  was  before  the  committee,  and  provision  was  made 
for  that.     Now,  that  is  not  included  in  the  present  estimate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  reason  did  vou  omit  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  did  not  consider  that  it  was  an  item  that  was 
particularly  urgent.  This  matter  is  simply  waiting  there,  and  has 
been  waiting  for  four  years  for  the  locality  to  do  some  work  which 
they  have  not  done,  ancl  we  did  not  feel  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  United  States  to  consider  that  as  an  emergency  measure. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  work  which  was  to  be  done  under  local  co- 
operation such  work  as  must  be  done  at  the  same  time  that  the  Gov- 
ernment work  is  done  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  It  has  to  precede  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  not  yet  done  their  local  work? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  understand  that  they  have  made  provision  for 
doing  it,  but  it  has  not  been  actually  accomplished. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  thev  should  do  their  part  of  the  work 
under  local  cooperation,  as  may  oe  required,  and  a  number  of  months 
should  elapse,  say,  6  months  or  12  months,  before  the  Government 
does  its  work.    In  the  meantime,  by  reason  of  the  delay,  would  any 
deterioration  result  in  the  work  that  they  might  have  done? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  it  would  not  affect  their  work. 
The  Chairman.  I  am  only  asking  these  questions  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Virginia  Representatives. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  completion  of  the  diversion  dam  is  necessary 
simply  to  make  easier  the  maintenance  of  the  channel  in  front  of 
Petersburg.  The  diversion  dam  there  has  not  been  completed,  be- 
cause the  local  work  that  was  required  to  be  done  had  to  precede 
the  Government  work.  It  simply  means  that  the  channel  would  be 
subject  to  the  deterioration  that  it  has  been  subject  to  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  that  it  would  require  more  for  maintenance.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  complete  the  diversion  dam  as  soon  as  the  other  work  is 
done,  but  it  is  not  regarded  as  especially  urgent. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

Black  water  River,  Virgin,  Meherrin  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  and  Xewbexun 
Creek,  North  Carolina :  For  maintenance,  $2,500. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Xewbegun  Creek  should  be  stricken  out.  It  was 
left  in  there  by  error.  In  the  last  Congress  there  was  inserted  an 
item  for  the  improvement  of  Newbegun  Creek,  and  in  striking  out 
the  amount  we  neglected  to  strike  out  the  name,  and  the  name  should 
be  stricken  out.    Of  course  there' is  nothing  appropriated  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  improvement  of  that  creek  is  omitted  from 
these  recommendations? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

Waterway  from  Norfolk:  Virginia,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Carolina :  Con- 
tinuing improvement,  $100,000:  Provided,  That  the  route  of  the  waterway  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
port submitted  in  House  Document  Xumliered  Fourteen  hundred  and  -seventy- 
eijrnt.  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  session:  And  provided  further,  That  not  more 
than  $75,000  shall  l>e  expended  in  acquiring  the  necessary  rights  of  way  between 
Albemarle  Sound  and  Pungo  Itiver. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  has  been  done  in  regard  to  the  land  required 
for  right  of  way?  About  800  acres  was  required,  and  the  question 
came  up  whether  local  contributions  for  the  land  would  be  secured. 
What  is  the  status  of  that  now?  I  notice  this  provision  that  not 
more  than  $75,000  shall  be  expended  in  acquiring  the  necessary  rights 
of  way  between  Albemarle  Sound  and  Pungo  River. 

Coh  Newcomer.  We  have  not  received  any  report  from  the  dis- 
trict officer.  Of  course,  we  have  not  been  authorized  yet  to  proceed 
toward  acquiring  any  land,  because  we  have  been  waiting  for  this 
legislation.  However,  I  have  just  been  informed  that  there  is  a 
prospect — in  fact,  Mr.  Small  told  me  that  he  had  information  indi- 
cating that  there  is  a  prospect  of  getting  this  land  at  a  very  low 
price,  as  low  as  $3  per  acre,  which  is  below  the  estimate  made. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Then,  is  that  large  amount  of  $75,000  necessary,  do 
you  think  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  estimated  before,  I  think,  was  $150,- 
000  for  right  of  way,  but  that  was  cut  in  half  by  the  committee  be- 
cause they  thought  the  other  amount  was  too  great.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  really  to  give  you  precise  information  as  to  whether  $75,000 
is  required  for  that  purpose  or  not.  We  had,  at  first,  left  out  this 
item,  but  concluded  that  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
appropriation  which  we  had  unexpended  would  be  sufficient  to  fin- 
ish the  waterway  between  Norfolk  and  Albemarle  Sound.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  through  there  in  order  to  reach  the  connecting  water- 
ways to  Pamlico  Sound.  We  have  funds  already  provided  that 
were  expected  to  complete  that,  but  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  sufficient  on  account  of  the  general  increase  in 
prices  and  in  the  cost  of  work.  The  $100,000  now  proposed  will  in- 
sure the  completion  of  that  section,  and  we  think  will  be  sufficient  to 
acquire  the  right  of  way  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  have  you  now  on  hand  of  that  appro- 
priation ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Mr.  Brooker  can  probably  give  you  that  amount. 

Mr.  Brooker  (the  clerk).  The  available  balance  is  $172,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  made  contracts  covering  a  large  part  of 
that  appropriation,  and  this  available  balance  of  $172,000  is  for 
the  operation  of  the  Government  plant.  Wfc  are  doing  that  work 
both  by  contract  and  by  Government  plant. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  change  proposed  here?  I  have  an  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  this  House  Document  No.  1478. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  original  plan  adopted  by  Congress;  that  is, 
the  existing  project,  provides  for  a  channel  through  Alligator  River 
to  Rose  Bay,  while  the  revised  route  goes  through  Alligator  River  to 
Pungo  River  and  Pamlico  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  not  been  determined  at  this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  modification  has  not  yet  been  approved. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Does  this  modification  abandon  any  right  of  way 
that  has  been  already  acquired  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Will  $75,000  cover  all  the  right  of  way  that  has  to 
be  acquired? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  it  will,  from  the  best  in- 
formation, but  we  do  not  know  positively. 

Mr.  Dupre.  As  I  recall  the  bill  last  year,  there  was  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  continuing  the  improvement? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dupre.  And  you  have  reduced  that  to  $100,000? 

Mr.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Why? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  expected  that  the  work  would  proceed 
vigorously  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  right  of  way,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  take  six  or  seven  months.  It  was  then  expected  to  go 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  the  route,  but  this  provision  omits 
any  actual  work  of  construction.  We  estimate  that  this  will  prob- 
ably he  sufficient  to  finish  the  other  link  and  to  acquire  the  right 
of  way.  When  we  go  into  Albemarle  Sound  from  Norfolk  by  the 
link  now  approaching  completion  we  can  have  access  to  Pamlico 
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Sound  through  Croaton  Sound,  with  a  depth  of  between  9  and 
10  feet,  which,  of  course,  will  give  a  means  of  communication.  In 
fact,  that  is  the  route  now  followed  by  the  commerce  that  originates 
on  Pamlico  Sound  and  that  comes  north  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Mr.  Dupre.  In  other  words,  the  department  has  pared  that  rec- 
ommendation down  to  $100,000? 

Col.  Newcomer,  That  is  because  of  the  emergency  situation  and 
because  this  is  an  emergency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Manteo  and  Thoroughfare  Bays,  Scupper nong,  Pamlico,  Tar,  South,  Bay* 
Neuse.  and  Trent  Rivers,  Fishing,  (Ymtentnia,  Swift,  and  Smith  Creeks,  and 
waterway  connecting  Swan  Quarter  Bay  with  Deep  Bay,  North  Carolina:  For 
maintenance,  $15,500. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  first  case  where  they  have  been  grouped 
together? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

• 

Beaufort  and  Morehead  City  Harhors,  waterway  from  Pamlico  Sound  to 
Beaufort  Inlet,  waterway  connecting  Core  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harhor,  inland 
waterway,  Beaufort  to  Jacksonville,  and  Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Carolina :  For 
maintenance^  $35,500;  and  the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto- 
fore made  for  New  River,  North  Carolina,  are  hereby  made  available  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  inland  waterway,  Beaufort  to  Jacksonville,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  seventeen  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  that  route  from  Beaufort  to  Jacksonville  a  new 
project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  it  is  a  new  name  for  an  old  route. 
Mr.  Huijbert.  It  was  not  in  the  bill  that  we  passed  last  February, 
was  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Hui^ert.  Why  do  you  put  it  in  this  bill  ? 
Col.   Newcomer.  It  was  put  in  by  the  Senate.     It  was  in  the 
Senate  bill  as  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Huijbert.  In  other  words,  in  making  up  this  bill,  have  you 
adopted  the  plan  of  taking  in  the  items  that  were  added  by  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  that  was  made  up  by  this  committee  last  February? 
Col.  Newcomer.  We  adopted  the  policy  of  taking  the  Senate  bill 
as  the  basis  for  consideration  in  preparing  this  emergency  bill.    This 
item  that  is  introduced  here  is  simply  a  proposition  to  recognize  an 
existing  situation  there.    There  is  a  project  for  the  New  River  which 
provides  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  traffic  going  around  to 
Wilmington,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inlet  can  not  be  main- 
tained, and  the  New  River  traffic  has  gone  north  to  Morehead  City 
and  Beaufort  through  this  inland  waterway  that  lies  between  Beau- 
fort and  Jacksonville,  and  the  proposition  now  is  simply  to  make 
the  money  appropriated  for  New  River  available  for  this  better  con- 
nection by  this  inland  waterway. 

Mr-  Hitlbert.  What  was  the  former  name  of  this  improvement? 
You  say  that  this  is  an  old  improvement  under  a  new  name  ? 

Col-  Newcomer.  It  was  in  three  sections  before.  You  will  find  it 
on  pa|?e  574  of  the  report.  Item  A  appears  on  page  574  under  the 
head  of  "  New  River";  on  page  576  you  will  find  item  B,  "  Waterway 
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between  New  River  and  Swansboro,"  and  on  page  578  you  will  find 
item  C,  "  Waterway  between  Beaufort  Harbor  and  New  River,  North 
Carolina  (i.  e.,  portion  between  Beaufort  and  Swansboro)."  Those 
are  the  three  different  items  in  that  one  route. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  statement  under 
the  subhead  "  ( A )  New  River,"  on  page  575 : 

It  is  not  proposed  to  prosecute  the  existing  project  actively,  as  the  funds  on 
hand  are  believed  to  be  inadequate.  No  estimate  for  additional  appropriation  is 
submitted. 

Under  the  subhead  "(B)  Waterway  between  New  River  and 
Swansboro,"  on  page  577,  this  statement  appears : 

The  funds  available  June  30,  1916,  will  be  exhausted  about  December  30, 1918. 
It  is  proposed  to  apply  the  funds  on  hand  to  purchase  of  equipment  for  U.  S. 
Dredge  Croatan  and  maintenance  of  the  channel  by  dredging  with  United  States 
plant  and  hired  labor  during  October,  November,  and  December  of  1910,  1917, 
and  1918. 

Then,  under  subhead  "(C)  Waterway  between  Beaufort  Harbor 
and  New  River,  North  Carolina,"  etc.,  on  page,  579,  this  statement 
appears: 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  the  funds  on  hand  to  purchase  equipment  -for  the 
V.  S.  Dredge  Croatan  and  maintenance  of  the  project  by  dredging  with  United 
States  plant  and  hired  labor  during  January,  February,  and  March  of  1917  and 
1918. 

Now,  what  is  the  particular  urgency  of  this  work,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  No.  1775,  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  second  session,  at  this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  will  not  involve  any  additional  appropria- 
tion. As  I  have  stated,  there  is  now  a  route  leading  from  Jackson- 
ville on  the  New  River  through  the  New  River  inlet  to  the  ocean, 
and  there  is  a  balance  of  between  $6,000  and  $7,000  on  that  project, 
which  is  not  sufficient  for  carrying  out  that  project  and  giving  the 
proposed  depth  to  that  inlet.  We  have  a  channel  there  250  feet  wide 
and  5  feet  deep.  Now,  it  is  found  that  that  channel  can  not  be  pro- 
vided from  the  funds  available.  Moreover,  since  that  project  was 
adopted  the  traffic  no  longer  attempts  to  pass  through  that  inlet  out 
through  the  ocean  to  Wilmington,  but  it  goes  through  that  inland 
waterway  to  Morehead  Harbor  and  Beaufort,  and  we  want  to  get  a 
better  connection  between  New  River  and  that  inland  waterway.  We 
can  accomplish  that  connection  with  the  funds  now  on  hand  for  New 
River,  but  which  are  inadequate  for  carrying  out  the  other  project, 
and,  in  fact,  that  other  project  should  not  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  items  in  this  bill  that  passed  the  House  last 
February  and  not  carried  in  this  proposed  bill,  make  up  that  $35,500? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  item  for  Beaufort  Harbor 

Mr.  Hulbert.  That  was  $4,500. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Beaufort  Harbor,  for  maintenance,  $4,500;  Beau- 
fort Inlet,  for  maintenance,  $14,000;  and  Morehead  City  Harbor,  for 
maintenance,  $2,000.  Then  the  item  for  the  waterway  from  Pamlico 
Sound  to  Beaufort  Inlet  was  $14,000,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  That  makes  up  the  $35,500. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  waterway  between  Beaufort  and  Jacksonville 
has  the  smallest  project  depth  of  any  waterway  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  depth  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  In  a  part  of  the  waterway  it  is  from  3  to  4  feet 
at  high  water. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  How  much  is  it  at  low  water? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  has  a  range  of  from  1  to  3  feet.  It  is  just  for 
snail  boats.  In  a  part  of  the  waterway,  of  course,  there  is  a  greater 
depth.  There  is  a  greater  dej>th  as  you  pass  through  the  sound.  But 
they  have  found  that  with  this  waterway,  small  as  it  is,  they  can  get 
through  and  accommodate  the  modest  commerce  there,  which,  I  think, 
is  from  20,000  to  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  that  the  project  depth  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  part  of  it  is  3  feet  at  low  water,  and  a  part  of 
it  is  4  feet  at  high  water.    It  is  only  for  small  craft. 

Mr.  Dupre.  As  I  understand  it,  in  these  matters  of  maintenance 
you  have  practically  the  same  amounts  that  were  recommended  and 
approved  in  last  year's  bill. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  same  amount  that  was  approved. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Not  only  in  this  item,  but  as  a  general  proposition  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  all  cases. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Where  there  is  a  bunching,  so  to  speak,  of  various 
projects,  the  total  sum  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  different  items  that 
were  provided  for  in  a  separate  way  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  say  that  is  true  in  all  cases,  but  by  that  you 
mean  in  all  cases  where  the  estimates  were  retained  in  the  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  retained  all  of  the  maintenance  items. 

Mr.  Huubert.  You  did  not  retain  the  maintenance  estimate  for  the 
Harlem  Kiver. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  for  improvement,  not  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Huibert.  It  was  for  continuing  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  a  different  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Frear,  you  wanted  to  ask  Col.  Newcomer 
about  this  item  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  was  just  about  the  amount  on  hand,  and  I 
believe  Col.  Newcomer  has  stated  it  already. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  he  said  it  was  between  $6,000  and  $7,000. 
yfr.  Hulbert.  How  much  of  the  unexpended  balance  under  this 
project  is  available  for  the  improvement  of  that  inland  waterway? 
"  You  distinguish  that  from  maintenance,  do  you  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  new  project  and  it  involves  a  new 
appropriation.    It  is  simply  a  better  use  of  the  money  on  hand,  and 
I  think  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  that  way. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Xortheast,  Black,  and  Cape  Fear  Rivers,  N.  C. :  For  maintenance,  $85,000; 
completing  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  River  below  Wilmington,  $8.1.000;  in 
aill.  *1 20,000. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  particular  urgency  of  this  item  at  this 
time  ?     Is  it  for  commerce  or  is  it  connected  with  the  national  de- 

f ense  ? 

C?ol.  Newcomer.  Wilmington  Harbor,  of  course,  is  a  very  important 

outlet  for  commerce,  particularly  with  reference  to  fertilizers  in  this 

case-      Fertilizer  is  the  heavy  item  of  commerce  on  that  river,  and  it 

is  very  desirable,  of  course,  to  make  this  improvement. 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  other  questions,  we  will  pass  to  the 
next  item : 

Charleston  Harbor  and  Channels,  South  Carolina :  For  maintenance,  $40,000 ; 
for  Improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $70,000;  for  mainte- 
nance of  Ashley  River  Channel,  $10,000;  in  all,  $120,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  a  question  with  regard  to  the  item  we  have 
just  passed?  I  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  about  this  item  of 
$85,000  for  maintenance  of  the  Northeast,  Black,  and  Cape  Fear 
Rivers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  other  bill  which  is  clear  to  me. 
There  was  an  item  of  $115,000  in  the  other  bill,  but  why  is  this  amount 
of  $85,000  left  in  the  bill  for  maintenance  of  the  Northeast,  Black, 
and  Cape  Fear  Rivers,  lines  10, 11,  and  12  of  page  10  of  the  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  carried  an  item 
for  Cape  Fear  River,  at  and  below  Wilmington,  for  completing  the 
improvement  and  for  maintenance,  of  $115,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
of  that  amount  $35,000  was  for  continuing  or  completing  the  im- 
provement and  the  other  was  for  maintenance,  and  we  have  simply 
separated  it  here. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  included  the  two  items,  then  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  other  item  included  the  maintenance  and  the 
improvement  both  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  before  the  projects  were  grouped  together. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  next  item : 

Wihyah  Boy,  Wac-camaw,  Little  Peedee,  and  Great  Peedee  III  vers.  South  Caro- 
lina :  For  maintenance,  $70,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  been  cut  from  over  $80,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  AVas  not  the  other  for  the  improvement  of  the  Winy  ah 
Bay  project  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  left  in  the  item  for  maintenance  of  Winyah 
Bay  and  cut  out  the  item  for  the  improvement  there.  We  have  the 
channel  at  project  depth,  and  the  additional  work  proposed  is  the 
coustruction  of  a  training  wall  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
maintenance.  We  thought  that  the  $S0,000  might  for  the  time  being 
be  left  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  item  for  maintenance  for  Winvah  Bav,  if 

—  » 

I  mav  ask? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $05,000. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  pass  to 
the  next  item: 

Santee,  Wateree,  and  Conga ree  Rivers,  South  Carolina:  For  maintenance, 
including  the  Estherville-Minim  Creek  Canal  and  the  Congaree  River  as  far  up 
as  the  Gervals  Street  Bridge,  Columbia,  $30,000. 

Mr.  Treadway.  May  I  ask  the  immediate  need  of  this  appropria- 
tion, Colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  mainly  for  use  on  the  Congaree  River. 
You  know  that  from  Columbia  out  they  are  maintaining  a  barge  line, 
and  the  Columbia  merchants  claim,  of  course,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  for  them  to  have  that  barge  line  in  operation,  and 
this  is  mainly  for  maintenance  work  on  the  Congaree  River.    In  the 
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last  bill  there  was  an  additional  improvement  authorized,  but  we  left 
that  out  because  we  thought  it  was  not  sufficiently  urgent. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  take  up 
the  next  item : 

Waterway  between  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  Saint  Johns  Iliver,  Florida: 
For  maintenance,  $43,000. 

Mr.  Humbert,  Colonel,  what  is  the  relation  of  this  waterway  to  the 
waterway  which  you  termed  the  waterway  from  Beaufort  to  Jack- 
sonville? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  to  Jacksonville. 
X.  C,  a  very  short  waterway.  We  have  here  grouped  together  three 
sections  of  the  waterway  which  were  formerly  reported  separately ; 
that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  take  up 
the  next  item : 

Savannah  River,  below,  at,  and  above  Augusta,  and  Savannah  Harbor, 
^Jeorgria :  For  maintenance.  $380.000 ;  for  improvement  of  Savannah  Harbor  in 
;M-<-i>rdance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Pocumeut.  Numbered  Fourteen 
hundred  and  seventy -one,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to 
th«*  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document.  $500,000:  Provided,  That  no  expense 
jihnll  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  for  acquiring  any  lands  required  for  the 
purpose  of  this  improvement ;  in  all,  $880,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  With  regard  to  this  $500,000  item.  Colonel,  what  is  the 
importance  at  this  particular  time  of  this  improvement?  This  is 
above  Savannah,  as  I  recall? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  below;  that  is,  it  is  at  the  Savannah 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  Savannah  Harbor  has  been  extended,  has  it  not  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.     We  include  in  one  item  here  all  of 
Savannah  River  which,  of  course,  includes  Savannah  Harbor,  and 
the  Savannah  River  below  Augusta,  which  extends  from  Savannah 
to  Augusta  and  the  Savannah  River  above  Augusta. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  this  for  an  extension  of  the  depth,  or  what  is  it  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  This  new  project  is  to  provide  additional  depth 
over  the  bar,  and  also  some  anchorage  space  inside.  Y<*u  will  remem- 
ber that  that  is  a  400- foot  channel,  and  it  is  very  crowded.  There  is  no 
place  to  turn  vessels,  and  we  want  to  have  a  turning  basin  and  an 
anchorage  ground,  and  the  other  matter  of  special  importance  is 
that  the  maintenance  cost  of  this  project  is  running  very  high  on 
account  of  the  deterioration  of  the  training  walls  and  controlling 
works  which  were  built  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  work  in  recent 
years  has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  dredging.  Those  train- 
ing walls  need  to  be  built  up  and  extended  in  order  to  reduce  this 
very  high  cost  of  maintenance. 

]£fr.  Frear.  What  are  those  walls,  may  I  ask?  Are  they  for  the 
protection  of  the  land? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  they  are  for  the  protection  of  the  channel, 
cutting  off  the  side  outlets,  and  other  places  where  the  silt  is  brought 
into  it.  They  are  usually  mattress  and  pile  structures,  or  timber 
structures  and  stone. 

Mr-  Ghat.  How  long  would  it  take  to  complete  that  project? 
Col-  Newcomer.  The  project  involves  a  total  expenditure  of  some- 
thing like  $2,000,000,  including  the  maintenance  work  during  that 
time,  of  course. 
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Mr.  Gray.  About  how  long  would  it  take? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  would  take  about  four  years  on  a  program  like 
this. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Col.  Newcomer.  But  the  immediate  need,  of  course,  for  something 
there  is  to  get  some  additional  space  for  handling  vessels.  They 
need  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Frear.~  Perhaps  I  had  in  mind  the  item  of  $380,000  for  the 
Savannah  River  below,  at,  and  above  Augusta.  What  is  that  for? 
Is  not  that  for  the  building  of  retaining  walls  along  the  side  of  the 
river  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  the  maintenance  item  of  $380,000  is  made 
up,  if  I  recall  correctly,  of  $350,000  for  the  harbor  at  Savannah  and 
$30,000  for  the  river  between  Savannah  and  Augusta.  I  suppose  you 
are  referring  to  the  revetment  at  Augusta.  That  has  already  been 
provided  for,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  take  up 
the  next  item : 

Sapelo  and  Darieu  Harbors.  Cowliead  and  Satilla  Rivers,  Club,  Plantation, 
and  Fancy  Bluff  Creeks,  Georgia,  and  Saint  Marys  River,  Georgia  and  Flor- 
ida :  For  maintenance,  $12,500. 

If  there  are  no  questions  on  that  item,  we  will  take  up  the  next  one : 

Brunswick  Harbor  Georgia :  For  maintenance.  $33,250. 

Colonel,  just  for  the  information  of  the  committee,  why  did  you 
not  report  the  item  for  the  new  project  at  Brunswick  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  did  not  deem  that  of  especial  urgency  at  this 
time,  although  it  is  a  very  desirable  work,  in  order  to  permit  boats 
to  go  out  on  single  tide  and  give  them  somewhat  greater  draft  also. 
They  have  now  a  project  there  of  23  feet  at  low  water,  which  gives 
them  practically  30  feet  at  high  water. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  does  tne  commerce  there  consist  of  roughly  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  consists  of  cotton  and  naval  stores.  I  think 
probably  cotton  is  the  most  valuable  item  of  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  lumber? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Lumber  in  large  quantities  also.  It  is  quite  an 
important  harbor.    It  is  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  there  are  larg^e 
possibilities  there  and  that  Brunswick  Harbor  is  one  of  the  very 
desirable  harbors  on  the  South  Atlantic. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  affords  an  opportunity  for  extending  the  facil- 
ities there  at  a  moderate  cost;  that  is,  up  to  a  30- foot  depth  the 
expense  probably  would  not  be  great. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  take 
up  the  next  item : 

Altamaha,  Oconee,  and  Ocinulgec  Rivers,  Georgia:  Cont'nuing  improvement 
and  for  maintenance,  $40,000. 

Mr.  Treadway.  What  is  to  be  the  nature  of  this  improvement  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  a  case  where  we  formerly  had  a  project 
to  get  a  depth  of  4  feet  on  these  rivers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  found 
it  was  hardly  practicable  to  get  that  at  a  reasonable  expense,  as 
compared  with  the  commerce  upon  the  river,  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  department  Congress  adopted  a  project  for  an 
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annual  expenditure  of  $40,000,  thinking  that  was  a  reasonable  pro- 
vision, or  all  that  could  be  afforded  for  the  commerce  on  the  stream, 
and  we  have  accomplished  what  we  could  with  that  amount  toward 
ameliorating  the  conditions,  and  they  are  gradually  increasing  the 
depth  and  improving  the  shoals  with  that  fund.  It  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  maintain  and  to  do  the  necessary  snagging  and 
clearing  of  shoals  that  are  formed,  but  it  provides  also  a  small 
amount  which  can  be  applied  to  additional  improvement  toward 
securing  the  4  foot  depth. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Then  this  annual  amount  is  a  sort  of  arbitrary 
amount  which  was  arrived  at  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  country 
when  the  appropriation  happened  to  be  made  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  could  expend,  of  course,  much  more  than  this 
and  still  not  complete  the  4- foot  project. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Yes;  I  can  conceive  of  that;  a  great  deal  more. 
Col.  Newcomer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  district  officer  and  the 
division  engineer  at  that  time,  later  Chief  of  Engineers,  Gen.  King- 
man, as  I  recall  it,  recommended  an  expenditure  of  $60,000,  with  the 
idea  that  that  would  give  a  4- foot  channel  in  a  certain  term  of  years. 
Mr.  Treadway.  How  long  has  this  $40,000  been  carried  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  my  impression  that  has  run  for  four  or  five 
years.    I  am  not  sure  when  that  was  adopted,  although  I  could  find 
out  from  the  annual  report,  of  course.    Congress  thought  that  $60,000 
was  greater  than  would  be  justified.    The  existing  arrangement  was 
adopted  in  1912,  and  provides  for  an  appropriation  or  $40,000  a 
year. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  think  we  increased  the  amount  once  or  twice. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall  that  "you  have  increased  the  amount 
since  this  new  project  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Treadway.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commerce  has  been  neg- 
ligible, has  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  commerce  on  the  Altamaha  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000  tons.  In  1915  it  was  only  76,000,  and  the 
Tear  before  that  it  was  103,000.  On  the  Oconee  the  commerce  was 
about  42,000  in  1915. 

Mr.  Treadway.  That  includes  rafted  logs. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amounts  are  stated  here.  It  does  include 
that;  yes. 

Mr.  Treadway.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  but  one  boat  in 
operation. 

Col-  Newcomer.  There  is  only  one  regular  transportation  line  in 

operation  between  Macon 

Mr.  Treadway  (interposing).  And  they  had  to  go  to  Europe  or 
some  other  place  to  secure  an  engine  which  did  not  weight  the  boat 
down  so  that  it  could  not  go  on  the  dew.  I  think  that  appears  in 
our  hearing. 

Mr.  Kkear.  We  have  spent  over  $1,000,000  on  that  project,  have  we 
not,  Colonel?. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  expended  on  all  the  projects  is 
$809,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  amount  expended  on  new  work,  and  the 
amount  spent  on  maintenance  is  about  $200,000,  which  makes  it  a 
little  over  $1,000,000. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  that  is  right.  About  $1,000,000  for  new 
work  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Treadway.  And,  of  course,  this  comes  within  the  general  rule 
of  an  emergency  for  national  defense? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  was  classed  in  the  general  rule  of  mainte- 
nance rather  than  emergency.  In  other  words,  we  proceeded  on  the 
policy  that  the  existing  facilities  for  navigation  should  be  main- 
tained. Most  of  this  $40,000  is,  of  course,  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  3-foot  depth.  It  does  supply  a  little  additional  each 
year  for  continuing  the  improvement  toward  the  4-foot  depth. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Let  me  go  back  a  moment,  because  that  answer 
rather  changes  my  idea  of  the  method  under  which  this  bill  is  being 
framed.  Any  items  of  improvement  you  considered  with  reference  to 
the  emergency  for  national  defense,  and  items  for  maintenance  are  to 
retain  the  upkeep  of  the  present  works;  is  that  correct?  I  am  asking 
a  general  question  with  reference  to  the  basis  of  the  bill,  if  I  may. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  substantially  the  case.  Of  course  you 
include  in  the  term  "  national  defense  "  any  urgent  commercial  ne- 
cessity which  affects  the  national  welfare  as  an  element  of  national 
preparedness. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Anything  which  affects  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try :  I  suppose  that  would  be  true. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  Colonel.  As  a  general 
proposition,  is  not  the  channel  as  maintained  now  in  various  streams 
of  the  country  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  commerce  offered  and 
the  boats  which  are  in  commission  on  those  streams? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  On  what  streams,  if  any,  does  that  condition  not 
obtain  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  streams — the  Ohio, 
for  instance,  the  Missouri,  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  They  are  not 
adequate  even  for  the  existing  commerce.  In  other  words,  existing 
commerce  has  trouble,  and  they  can  not  accommodate  the  commerce 
that  they  would  accommodate  with  improved  conditions. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  me  call  vour  attention  to  what  I  called  to  the 
attention  of  Gen.  Black  when  he  was  before  us  last  winter  in  regard 
to  the  upper  Mississippi.  I  am  more  familiar  with  that  than  the 
others.  I  take  it  that  the  appropriation  which  is  made  to  prosecute 
the  6-foot  channel  on  the  upper  Mississippi  is  expended  largely  on 
contracts;  in  fact,  that  is  what  I  am  told  out  there,  and  that  the  work 
of  keeping  a  navigable  channel  open  is  done  by  the  department 
plant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Government  plant  for  the  past  three 
years  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  not  been  in  operation  to  exceed 
four  months  in  the  year.  They  have  neglected,  in  other  words,  the 
ordinary  work  of  keeping  a  navigable  channel  open  at  points  where 
they  are  not  working  on  the  permanent  6- foot  channel,  and  that  has 
been  the  trouble  out  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Kennedy,  that  that 
statement  of  the  facts  is  disputed  by  some,  as  to  the  extent  the 
Government  plant  has  been  used  ancl  as  to  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  experienced.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controversy 
over  that  point. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  remember  that  before  the 
6-foot  channel  was  adopted  the  Government  plant  would  start  out 
in  the  spring  under  a  lump-sum  appropriation  to  keep  open  a  navi- 
gable channel.  They  stayed  out  until  the  15th  of  November,  when 
navigation  closed.  It  occurs  to  me  the  trouble  out  there  has  been 
with  the  maintenance  proposition,  because  the  money  has  been 
largely  expended  on  contracts  looking  to  the  completion  of  the  6- foot 
channel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  you  will  find  the  records  will  show  there 
has  been  considerable  money  spent  for  maintenance ;  also  in  the  oper- 
ation off  the  Government  plant. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  records  will  also  show  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Government  plant  laid  at  the  bank  and  has  laid  at  the  bank  for  the 
past  three  years  on  the  upper  Mississippi 

Col.  Newcomer.  You,  ot  course,  do  not  mean  continuously  ? 
Mr.   Kennedy.  I  mean  that  the  crews  and  the  men  which  the 
Government  employs  have  not  gone  out  for  the  last  three  years  until 
after  the  1st  of  July.     I  understand  that  that  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  not  passed  the  appropriation  bill  earlier  in 
the  session,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact -that  whoever  has  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  out  there  has  let  contracts  for  the  work 
on  the  permanent  6-foot  channel  with  the  result  that  they  have  not 
had  money  enough  to  keep  the  Government  plant  keeping  the  chan- 
nel clear  in  operation.     It  was  called  particularly  to  my  attention  by 
the  fact  that  several  engineers  on  Government  fleets,  three  in  my 
little  town,  quit  and  said,  "  We  can  not  wait  around  nine  months  to 
get  three  months'  work  a  year." 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  most  of  the  work 
of  maintenance  is  done  in  a  very  limited  time.  For  instance,  take 
the  dredges  for  the  9- foot  channel  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  I  sup- 
pose, as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  average  more  than  three  months 
in  the  year,  if  they  average  that  much.  This  maintenance  work  is 
required  during  the  low-water  season  only.  In  other  words,  during 
the  gTeater  part  of  the  year  you  have  a  channel,  due  to  the  stage  of 
the  water,  which  does  not  require  dredging.  As  you  approach  the 
low-water  stage,  of  course,  the  plant  ought  to  get  out  and  take  care 
of  the  shoaling  bars,  etc.,  so  as  to  get  as  much  draft  as  you  can 
during  the  low-water  season. 

Mr-   Kennedy.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  could  you  not  with  a 
maintenance  fund  of,  say,  $250,000,  with  a  Government  fleet,  keep  a 
:  navigable  channel  next  summer  in  the  upper  Mississippi  River? 
'       Col.  Newcomer.  A  navigable  channel  of  what  depth ? 

Mr-  Kennedy.  The  depth  you  contemplate  for  commerce  on  that 

stream. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  I  should  say  not.    I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 

■  get,  within  a  considerable  limit  of  expenditure,  a  channel  which  is 
sufficient  to  accommodate  them  at  all  stages.  Of  course,  the  boats  can 
load  lighter  and  put  on  half  loads  and  things  like  that,  and,  of 
course,  they  can  proceed  under  such  conditions.  I  do  not  mean  to 
gay  that  navigation  would  be  blocked. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  through  navigation 
','  on  the  upper  Mississippi  which  requires  deep-draft  boats.    There  is 

■  lust  one  line  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  which  operates  about 
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four  months  in  the  year  during  the  heated  season,  and  that  is  a  pas- 
senger proposition  pure  and  simple ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before 
the  6-foot  channel  was  adopted  a  navigable  channel  was  kept  at  a 
nominal  expense — a  lump-sum  appropriation,  to  keep  the  channel 
open.  At  that  time  there  were  25  times  as  many  boats  on  the  riyer 
as  there  are  at  the  present  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  at  that  time  they  had  a  project  of  ^ 
feet.  It  was  unfortunately  the  case,  and  we  can  not  blink  at  the  fact, 
that  there  is  not  any  commerce  on  the  upper  Mississippi  or  on  the 
Missouri  or  on  the  Ohio  which  justifies  the  expenditures  that  are 
being  made  there.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  only  thing 
that  can  justify  the  expenditure  will  be  the  development  of  commerce 
after  the  improvement  is  provided.  It  is  like  a  railroad,  which  you 
say  can  not  carry  commerce  because  it  has  not  the  facilities  for  car- 
rying it.  It  is  true  there  has  been  greater  commerce  on  those  streams 
in  the  past  than  at  the  present  time.  That  commerce  has  largely  been 
diverted  to  railroads,  because  the  railroads  afforded  them  better 
facilities. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  fact  is  that  commerce  is  falling  off,  and  part 
of  this  line  is  being  converted  into  pure  excursion  boats.  The  only 
line  they  had  with  a  little  local  traffic,  instead  of  making  daily  round 
trips  is  making  a  round  trip  each  two  days.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  a  bill  of  this  character  the  6-foot  channel  proposition  on  the 
Mississippi  River  might  well  be  suspended  for  the  present  and  a 
sufficient  sum  provided  to  keep  an  open  channel.  Now,  do  not  think 
I  am  prejudiced  against  this  proposition,  because  60  per  cent  of  the 
people  I  represent  live  in  counties  bordering  on  this  stream. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  matter  we  would  regard  as  being  a 
matter  more  for  the  discretion  of  Congress.  We  understand  that 
Congress  has  embarked  upon  this  proposition,  which  involves  a  very 
large  expenditure,  and  very  large  sums  have  already  been  expended 
on  it.  To  stop  short  of  the  goal,  you  certainly  do  not  promote  any 
development  of  traffic  there,  and  you  discourage  any  efforts  which 
are  being  made  now  by  the  different  cities  along  the  river  to  build 
up  their  terminals  and  get  better  facilities.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  question 
of  discretion.  We  thought  it  ought  to  be  included,  because  so  much 
had  been  expended,  and  it  is  so  important  to  keep  alive  any  pos^- 
bility  of  commerce  there  that  we  included  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  is  typical  of  other 
streams  and  at  this  time,  when  we  are  taxing  the  people  to  the 
greatest  extent  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  country,  we  ought 
to  cut  out  the  things  that  can  be  cut  out  at  this  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  notice  that  we  have  on  most  of  the ' 
streams  cut  out  the  improvement  and  limited  it  to  maintenance,  and 
we  feel  that  those  propositions  ought  to  go  to  Congress  for  its  deter- 
mination. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  leave  this  item  for  the  Altamaha,  Oco- 
nee, and  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  I  will  say  that  I  have  added  up  the  com- 
merce for  the  calendar  year  1915,  and  I  find  that  they  had  a  com- 
merce of  152.333  tons.  wTith  a  valuation  of  $2,378,852. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  inquire  if  that  does  not  include  logs  and  ent- 
ries ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  did  not  look  up  the  items. 

Mr.  Frear.  My  recollection  is  that  those  three  streams  averaged 
about  4,000  tons  of  commerce  outside  of  the  timber  which  is  carried. 

The  Chairman.  The  reports  are  available  to  any  member  of  the 
committee,  and  you  will  find  it  in  detail  in  either  the  second  or  third 
volume. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  item. 

Indian  River,  Saint  Lucie  Inlet,  Miami  Harbor  ( Biscay ne  Bay),  and  harbor 
at  Key  West,  Florida:  For  maintenance,  $6,000;  completing  improvement  of 
Miami  Harbor,  $160,000:  Provided,  That  the  work  proposed  under  the  project 
adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  may  be  done  by  contract  if  reasonable  prices  can  be  obtained ;  in  all, 
$166,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  the  point  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  amounts  carried  by  boats  and  rafts,  I  happen  to  have 

the  second  volume  before  me,  and  that  indicates 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  referring  now  to  the  item 
for  the  Altamaha,  Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  On  the  Altamaha  the  total  by  boats  was 
8,770  tons,  by  rafts  and  lighters  67,993  tons.  On  the  Oconee  the 
total  by  steamboats  was  19,906  tons,  and  the  amount  of  lumber  rafted 
was  22,019  tons.  On  the  Ocmulgee  the  total  by  steamboat  was  19,886 
tons,  and  by  raft  and  lighters  about  13,700  tons,  so  there  was  quite  a 
considerable  proportion  carried  by  boats. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  that  which  was  carried  by  boats  on  the  Altamaha 
2.014  tons  consisted  of  crossties,  hardwood  blocks  1,000  tons,  and,  of 
course,  that  takes  out  nearly  one-half  the  commerce  on  the  Altamaha. 
On  the  Oconee  there  was  13,725  tons  of  oak  blocks,  which  brings  it 
down  practically  to  the  figures  I  gave.  This  is  found  on  page  2281 
of  the  report. 

Col.  Newcomer.  But  it  was  not  rafted. 

-Air.  F'rear.  No;  but  it'might  have  been  carried  by  barges  or  any- 
thing like  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  the  work  we  are  doing  which  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  move  the  barges,  of  course.  The  rafting  is  done  mainly  on  the 
tides  or  freshets,  and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  movement 
of  Loats  is  done  in  the  same  way,  but  we  need  the  improvement 
mainly  for  the  movement  of  boats. 

Mr.*  Frear.  There  is  nothing  here  to  indicate  how  it  was  carried. 
There  were  two  steamboats  operated  on  the  Oconee  River  during  the 
vear  1915,  neither  of  which  ran  on  a  regular  schedule.  One  boat 
made  110  trips.  It  does  not  state  the  size  of  the  boats.  Colonel, 
would  anv  of  the  commerce  here  be  duplicated  by  reason  of  the  com- 
parative location  of  the  streams? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  not,  but  I  do  not  know.  The  records 
should  show. 

Mr.  Booher.  May  I  ask  whether  crossties  are  not  an  important 
part  of  commerce? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  important  to  the  people  who  handle 

ilr.  Booher.  And  it  is  considered  important  for  that? 

(jolm  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  very  important;  and  crossties  now,  on 
account  of  the  value  of  them,  are  shipped  much  more  by  barge  than 
bv  rafting,  as  formerly. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

Indian  River,  Saint  Lucie  Inlet,  Miami  Harbor  ( Biscay ne  Bay),  and  harbor 
at  Key  West,  Florida;  for  maintenance,  $6,000;  completing  improvement  of 
Miami  Harbor,  $160,000:  Provided,  That  the  work  proposed  under  the  project 
adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July  25,  1912,  may  be  done  by 
contract  if  reasonable  prices  can  be  obtained ;  in  all,  $166,000. 

Mr.  Fkear.  It  was  thought  necessary  and  desirable  to  put  that  in 
this  bill,  I  see,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  At  Miami  the  locality  has  cooperated 
to  a  great  extent  by  building  terminals,  and  there  has  been  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  conditions  imposed.  We  consider  it  very  desirable  to 
afford  accommodations  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Florida.  As  you 
know,  it  is  a  very  long  coast  without  any  commercial  facilities,  and 
it  is  very  desirable  to  give  them. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon  the' committee  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

after  recess. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  a  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  item : 

Tampa  and  Hillsboro  Bays,  Saint  Petersburg  Harbor,  Hillsboro  and  'Manatee 
Rivers,  Florida:  For  maintenance,  $66,500;  for  improvement  of  Hillsboro  Bay 
In  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Thir- 
teen hundred  and  forty-live,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $300,000;  in  all,  $366,500:  Provided* 
That  nothing  in  this  act,  nor  in  the  act  approved  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  part  of  the 
Ybor  Estuary  zone  for  industrial  or  other  legitimte  purposes  when  the  same 
is  not  needed  for  commercial  uses,  nor  to  exclude  the  building  and  operation 
of  a  railroad  or  railroads  by  private  parties  or  railroad  companies  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  city  of  Tampa  to  construct  and  operate  a  municipal  railroad  on 
said  estuary  zone  as  set  forth  in  said  report.  The  Secretory  of  War  is  hereby 
authorized  to  prosecute  the  work  of  improvement  on  the  existing  project  for 
Saint  Petersburg  Harbor,  in  accordance  with  the  modified  conditions  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  in  the  report  printed  in  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Document 
Numbered  Six,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second*  session. 

Colonel,  will  you  kindly  explain  this  item  to  the  committee  and 
the  necessity  for  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  first  important  item,  of  course,  is  for  the 
further  improvement  of  Hillsboro  Bay,  the  harbor  of  Tampa.  We 
considered  that  there  was  a  special  importance  in  this  case,  due  to 
the  fact  that  practically  all  of  the  phosphate  rock  of  Florida  which 
is  used  as  fertilizer  comes  from  this  port,  and  they  are  very  much 
hampered  now  by  the  fact  that  these  ships  can  not  go  out  carrying  full 
loads.  They  have  a  24-foot  project,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  them 
a  27-foot  project.  They  asked  for  a  30-foot  project,  but  after  con- 
sidering the  matter,  the  department  recommended  it  be  increased  to 
27  feet,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  them  27  feet,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Mobile  Harbor  has  for  about  the  same  tonnage  of  commerce. 
The  fertilizer  element  is  what  we  might  call  the  especially  urgent 
feature  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Hulbebt.  Is  there  a  naval  station  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  think  that  practically  all  the  prosphate  rock  comes 
from  there,  except  some  from  Tennessee,  I  believe. 

The  Clerk.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  the  phosphate  in  the  United 
States  is  produced  in  that  district. 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Dies.  Does  that  embrace  the  Tennessee  field  ? 

The  Clerk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dees.  There  is  more  produced,  then,  in  Florida  than  in  Ten- 
nessee? 

The  Clerk.  Yes,  sir;  87  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  think  this  item  includes  the  items  found  on  page 
20  of  the  original  bill  down  to  Apalachicola  Bay  on  page  21. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  right.  „  It  includes  some 
other  improvements  that  are  not  on  that  page  simply  on  account  of 
the  grouping. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  maintenance  items? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  that  is  all.  The  significance  of  the  second 
item  authorizing  the  work  in  St.  Petersburg  Harbor  to  be  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  later  recommendation  is  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  situation  there  is  changed.  The  original  plan  for  the  ' 
improvement  of  St.  Petersburg  Harbor  provided  for  an  entrance 
channel  to  be  constructed  by  the  Government  and  an  inner  basin  to 
be  constructed  by  the  locality.  They  found,  after  beginning  that 
work,  that  they  wanted  to  modify  quite  radically  their  plans  for 
the  inner  basin,  on  account  of  getting  ultimately  a  better  terminal 
proposition. 

Mr.  Booher.  Col.  Newcomer,  you  left  out  of  this  bill,  of  course,  the 
Senate  amendment? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  for  Sarasota  Bay. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  And  also  eliminated  the  continuing  contract  which  the 
House  inserted? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  proposition  that  this  bill  would 
not  carry  any  continuing-contract  authorizations. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  next  item  : 

Saint  Johns  River,  Florida,  Jacksonville  to  the  ocean,  opposite  the  city  of 
Jacksonville,  Jacksonville  to  Palatka,  and  Palatka  to  Lake  Harney.  Lake  Cres- 
cent and  Dunns  Creek,  Deep  Creek,  and  Oklawaha  River,  Florida :  For  mainte- 
nance, $335,000. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  all  that  amount  absolutely  urgent.  Colonel  ? 

Col-  Newcomer.  The  greater  part  of  that  is  required  for  the  jetties 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  and  it  is  urgent  to  repair  them. 
The  maintenance  of  that  channel  depends  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
jetties,  and  theyhave  gone  down  a  good  deal  at  the  outer  ends,  and 
also  one  of  the  shore  connections  is  considerably  lowered. 

>Ir.  Hulbert.  Could  not  that  be  cut  now,  in  view  of  this  emer- 
gency ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  not  made  any  effort  to  cut  any  of  these 
propositions  for  maintenance,  because  they  were  gone  into  very 
carefully  before  and  we  considered  them  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  purposes. 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  next  item : 

Kissimmee,  Caloosahatchee,  Orange,  Anclote,  Crystal,  WIthlacoochee,  and 
Suwannee  Rivers,  Charlotte  Harbor,  Sarasota  Bay,  and  Clearwater  Harbor  and 
Boca  Ceiga  Bay,  Florida :  For  maintenance,  $11,000. 

Colonel,  is  there  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  with  reference 
to  this  item  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  of  special  note 
there,  unless  some  Member  desires  to  ask  some  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  maintenance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  all  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  And  necessary? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth,  Florida:  For  the  removal  of  the  water  hya- 
cinth from  the  navigable  waters  In  the  State  of  Florida,  In  so  far  as  it  is  or  may 
become  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Booher.  Colonel,  I  want  to  ask  a  question  about  the  water  hya- 
cinth. Wo  have  a  water  weed  in  my  country  which  is  called  the  water 
lily.    Is  this  the  same  thing  as  the  water  lily  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  thing  as  the  water 
lily. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  water  lily,  you  know,  Colonel,  grows  up  with  big 
wide  leaves,  and  then  a  stem  runs  up  and  has  a  big  yellow  bloom  on 
it,  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  flower. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  know  the  flower,  but  I  think  this  is  a  different 
proposition.  I  have  never  been  in  the  South  to  see  this  water  hya- 
cinth.   We  have  it  not  only  in  Florida  but  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  it  not  just  the  ordinary  water  lily? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Does  it  grow  from  seed  ? 

The  Clerk.  It  propagates  from  the  roots,  as  I  understand.  In  the 
spring  floating  masses  form  which  it  spreads  rapidly.  It  can  be 
propagated  from  the  seed. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  know  it  spreads  very  rapidly  and  grows  in  such 
large  quantities  as  to  block  boats. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee want  any  information  about  the  water  hyacinth  Mr.  DuprS, 
of  Louisiana,  can  probably  tell  them  all  about  it. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  know  it  is  a  great  evil  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
As  I  understand,  it  is  an  entirely  different  sort  of  plant  from  the 
water  lily.  It  propagates  very  much  more  rapidly,  and  it  herds  to- 
gether, so  to  speak,  until  it  really  bridges  a  stream,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  these  streams  be  kept  navi- 
gable, that  the  dredgers,  which  this  appropriation  contemplates  the 
use  of,  should  be  sent  up  there  to  clear  the  thing  out.  It  was  thought 
at  one  time  that  the  application  of  certain  chemical  processes  would 
be  helpful,  but  that  has  not  proved  a  success,  and  its  removal  is  de- 
pendent practically  on  the  use  of  dredges.  I  know  that  because  I 
have  it  in  my  own  district  and  there  is  continual  demand  on  me  to 
have  a  dredge  sent  there  to  clean  it  out. 

Mr.  Booher.  They  obstruct  navigation,  do  they  f 
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Mr.  Dupre.  You  can  almost  walk  across  the  thing.  The  roots 
get  down  so  deep  in  the  water  and  they  are  so  closely  connected  that 
you  can  not  see  the  water  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  with  the  next  item: 

Carabelle  Bar  and  Harbor,  Apalachicola,  Saint  Joseph,  and  Saint  Andrews 
Bays,  Apalachicola  and  Chipola  Rivers,  and  channel  from  Apalachicola  River 
to  Saint  Andrews  Bay,  Florjda ;  Flint  River,  Georgia,  and  Chattahoochee  River, 
Georgia  and  Alabama:  For  maintenance,  $77,500;  continuing  improvement  of 
Apalachicola  River,  including  the  cut-off.  I^ee  Slough,  lower  rhipohi  River,  and 
upper  Chipola  River  from  Marianna  to  its  mouth,  $18,000  ;p  in  all,  $95,500. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Colonel,  what  is  the  immediate  urgency  of  continu- 
ing the  improvement  of  the  Apalachicola  River  at  this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Apalachicola  River,  you  know,  is  the  outlet 
of  the  Flint  and  the  Chattahoochee  and  there  is  quite  a  little  com- 
m  merce  there,  not  only  to  Apalachicola  Bay  but  by  means  of  a  con- 
necting canal  to  St.  Andrews  Bay,  and  there  is  one  bar  at  Blounts- 
town  on  the  Apalachicola  River  which  has  been  giving  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  that  is  where  the  improvement  money  is  proposed  to 
be  spent. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  its  relation  to  the  exigency  we  are  limited 
to  in  making  up  this  bill,  which  I  understand,  so  far  as  continuing 
projects  is  concerned,  is  dependent  upon  the  question  of  national 
defense  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  that  is  involved  here  for  continuing 
improvement  is  quite  small,  and  the  obstruction  there  is  very  impor- 
tant as  affecting  all  that  commerce.  I  think  it  is  a  very  wise  ex- 
penditure of  money  to  make.  It  is  a  commercial  proposition.  I  do 
not  know  that  in  this  case  there  is  any  special  military  feature  in- 
volved. Of  course  there  are  naval  stores  which  come  from  all  these 
streams  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are 
specially  involved  there.  It  is  simply  an  outlet  for  the  commerce 
of  this  region,  which  has  very  poor  rail  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  regard  all  these  items  of  maintenance 
as  urgent  and  necessary? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  We  will  take  up  the  next  item : 

*  Holmes  and  Blackwater  Rivers,  Florida,  Choctawhatehee.  Escambia,  and 
Conecuh  Rivers,  Florida  and  Alabama,  the  narrows  in  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  and 
Pensacola  Harbor,  Florida:  For  maintenance,  $9,500. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  no  special  note  about  that. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  It  is  all  urgent? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  required  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Will  any  part  of  this  money  be  spent  on  the  Holmes 
River  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  About  $1,000,  as  I  recall  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Holmes  River. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  there  any  commerce  on  the  Holmes  River  now? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes.  The  project  provides  for  working  up 
the  Holmes  River  for  a  considerable  distance,  but  we  have  suspended 
work  except  at  the  mouth,  because  that  is  the  most  important  point, 
and  we  are  limiting  the  work  to  that  point.  There  is  quite  a  large 
amount  of  products  and  naval  stores  which  come  out  of  this  country. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Mobile  Harbor  and  bar,  and  channel  connecting  Mobile  Bay  and  Mississippi 
Sound,  Alabama.     For  maintenance,  $115,000. 

Mr.  Gray.  Colonel,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  several  questions.  I 
will  first  ask  this  question  for  information :  How  many  new  or  con- 
tinuing contract  propositions  are  proposed  in  this  bill?  Have  you 
that  information  at  hand  ?  Of  course,  I  could  look  over  the  bill  and 
ascertain,  but  I  thought  probably  you  had  the  information  at  hand. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  my  impression,  Mr.  Gray,  that  there  were  81 
new  projects  originally  carried  in  the  bill  as  it  went  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Senate  committee,  and  I  think  there  are  27  included  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Gray.  Twenty-seven  new  projects? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  practically  one-third  of  them  are  retained. 
That  is  the  statement  made  to  me.    I  have  not  verified  it  mvself. 

Mr.  Gray.  Of  those  that  you  have  brought  in  in  this  tentative  bill, 
which  ones  do  you  consider  the  real  emergency  propositions  of  the  27? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  have  indicated,  of  course,  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  particular  feature  in  each  case  as  we  came  to  it.  I  think 
in  every  case  so  far  I  have  indicated  the  feature  that  appealed  to  us 
as  having  special  urgency.  For  instance,  Tampa  Bay  Harbor,  where 
they  have  only  24  feet  draft,  carry  a  heavy  tonnage ;  the  tonnage  in 
that  case  being  fertilizer,  which  is  a  matter  of  special  importance. 

Mr.  Gray.  1  am  simply  asking  this  as  a  matter  of  comparison. 
You  really  consider  that  all  the  projects  you  recommend  in  this  bill 
are  emergency  propositions? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  the  Government  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  Tombigbee  River  and  its  tributaries  which 
extend  into  the  mineral  district  of  Alabama? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  What  do  you  consider  the  real  purpose  of  this  great 
expenditure  of  money? 

Col.  Newcomer.  To  get  the  coal  out. 

Mr.  Gray.  What  was  the  real  purpose  of  this  great  expenditure  of 
monev  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  proposition,  as  I  have  always  understood  it. 
has  been  to  give  access  to  the  coal  fields.  They  have  there  very  ex- 
tensive coal  fields,  and  the  important  proposition  involved  wiis  to 
give  access  to  them  from  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Gray.  And  for  armor  plate  and  other  things  that  go  into  the 
building  of  vessels? 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  they  chose  to  ship  it  that  way ;  but  I  question 
whether  it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Gray.  Why? 

Col.  Newcomer.  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  find  in  practice  that  traffic  of  that  kind  will  go  by  rail  and 
then  be  transferred  to  boats  to  be  carried  a  few  hundred  "miles  and 
be  transferred  again.  In  other  words,  if  it  could  go  through,  or  if 
you  had  a  canal  connecting  the  Birmingham  district  with  the  Black 
Warrior  system,  then  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  cheaper  by  water. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it  that 
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way,  but  we  have  not  been  expecting  to  see  shipments  of  these  heavy 
things  by  water  unless  there  is  water  at  the  point  of  origin. 

Mr.  Gray.  Leaving  out  the  river  proposition,  would  not  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  provide  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel prevent  dead-weight  cargoes  from  being  handled  economically 
and  effectively  from  the  Birmingham  district  through  the  harbor  ana 
out  into  the  open  sea  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Gray.  Well,  it  is  necessary  to  export  this  stuff,  is  it  not? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  prcfoably  go  out,  or  a  good  deal 
of  it. 

Mr.  Gray.  Some  of  it  will  be  exported. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  expected  that  coal  from  Alabama  would 
go  out  not  only  through  the  Mobile  Harbor  but  also  through  Pensa- 
cola  and  New  Orleans.  Those  were  the  three  points  that  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  points.  Of  course  it  can  go  through  those 
ports  now.  I  suppose  you  are  referring  to  the  Mobile  project. 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Mobile  project  has  recently  been  extended 
from  23  feet  to  27  feet.  It  was  only  a  year  ago,  or,  possibly,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  that  they  secured  the  27-foot  project,  and  there  is  now 
a  favorable  recommendation  before  Congress  for  a  30-foot  project 
there.  That  item  was  included  in  the  last  river  and  harbor  bill,  and 
we  considered  it  an  important  matter.  However,  we  have  found  that 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  30-foot  project  should  be 
taken  up  at  this  time,  so  near  to  the  time  when  the  27-foot  project 
was  provided,  and  without  having  had  much  experience  to  show  to 
what  extent  they  would  utilize  that.  It  has  been  only  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  they  could  go  in  there  with  boats  draw- 
ing more  than  23  or  24  feet.  Now,  to  what  extent  they  are  utilizing 
that  27- foot  channel  I  do  not  know,  and,  of  course,  the  present  cir- 
stances  are  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  that  situation. 

Mr.  Gray.  Some  of  those  new  projects  that  you  put  in  the  bill  can 
not  be  completed  under  four  years?  It  will  take  four  years  to  com- 
plete them,  will  it  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  probably  will. 

Mr.  Gray.  Then,  how  would  you  meet  the  immediate  needs  on 
those  projects?  I  simply  suggest  that  as  a  matter  of  comparison,  and 
I  am  not  trying  to  take  away  any  of  those  appropriations. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  the  full  benefit  would  not  be  obtained 
until  the  projects  are  completed,  probably,  but  we  may  be  able  to  get 
certain  facilities  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Gray.  In  making  preparations  for  war,  what  material  would 
you  think  that  the  Government  was  most  in  need  of  for  building 
boats — both  warcraft  and  commercial  transports?  That,  of  course, 
is  a  practical  question. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Just  at  present,  of  course,  they  are  proposing  to 
utilize  lumber  most  extensively.    They  are  proposing  to  build  wooden 

ships- 
Mr.  Gray.  And  they  would  have  to  have  a  good  deal  of  iron  and 

steel*  would  they  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Undoubtedly  they  would  like  to  have  steel  ships 

also,  and  they  would  want  to  build  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Gray.  Don't  you  think  that  iron  and  steel,  and  especially  lum- 
ber, can  be  handled  more  cheaply  by  water  than  by  rail?  Really,  is 
not  that  the  fact  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Under  comparable  conditions;  yes,  sir;  if  the 
water  is  accessible. 

Mr.  Gray.  If  not,  we  ought  to  abandon  the  improvement  of  these 
waterways. 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  the  tonnage  is  accessible  to  the  water,  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Gray.  They  are  absolutely  taking  those  products  out  of  the 
sides  of  the  banks  and  are  throwing  them  on  barges  at  some  places 
above  Tuscaloosa.    I  am  referring  to  coal. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  And  that  is  necessary,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  You  spoke  of  the  manufacturing  plants — what  about 
lumber  products  in  vast  quantities,  both  oak  and  pine,  along  this 
river  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  extremely  important.  Of  course,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  lumber  coming  out  of  Mobile,  also  out  of  Gulf  port 
and  Jrascagoula. 

Mr.  Gkay.  What  about  the  immense  cement  beds  there  in  the  Dem- 
opolis  section  ?    Would  not  cement  be  used  very  extensively  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  so  far  as  thejr  have  made  preparations 
to  develop  it.  They  have,  as  I  understand  it,  one  plant  there ;  but  I 
do  not  know  how  extensively  they  manufacture  cement.  There  are 
undoubtedly  great  resources  there,  but  they  are  mostly  undeveloped. 

Mr.  Gray.  If  those  things  could  be  furnished  cheaply  and  expedi- 
tiously by  this  means,  it  would  not  be  unwise  to  continue  this  improve- 
ment, would  it?  Would  not  that  be  considered  an  emergency,  if  we 
needed  those  things  ?  Would  not  that  be  considered  as  an  emergency 
proposition  ?  » 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course;  but  whether  there  would  be  any  neces- 
sity of  giving  an  additional  3  feet  of  depth  at  Mobile  or  increasing 
the  depth  from  27  to  30  feet  is  another  question.  As  I  understand  it, 
that  is  the  proposition  you  have  in  mind.  Of  course  a  depth  of  2T 
feet  carries  a  very  good  tonnage.  Most  of  the  tramp  steamers,  or  a 
great  many  of  them,  can  carry  a  full  cargo  on  that  depth.  It  is  bet- 
ter, of  course,  to  have  30  feet,  because  30  feet  would  take  nearly  all 
of  the  steamers.  Some  steamers  will  draw  more  than  that,  but  I 
suppose  that  95  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  in  New  York  Harbor  comes 
in  on  30  feet  draft  or  less.  Of  course,  here  vou  have  a  harbor  where 
you  can  meet  things  fairly  well  with  your  2Y-foot  project.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  question  the  immediate  desirability  of  having  30  feet. 

Mr.  Gray.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  this  river  system  considered 
to  be  the  second  in  importance  in  this  country  ?  It  is  second,  prob- 
ably, to  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Ool.  Newcomer.  1  question  that.  I  do  not  want  to  depreciate  the 
importance  of  this  system. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  it  your  intention,  then,  to  advise  the  abandonment 
of  the  30-foot  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  I  would  like  to  see  that  in  the  bill,  us 
well  as  these  other  things  that  have  been  eliminated  from  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  this  27  feet  depth  in  the  bay,  or  does  it  extend 
some  distance  up  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Gray.  It  is  through  the  channel. 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  extends  up  the  river  a  short  distance. 
Mr.  Hulbert.  How  far? 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  few  thousand  feet  along  the  harbor  front. 
Mr.  Hulbert.  Then  you  have  a  greater  project  depth  there  than 
in  the  East  River. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  would"  be.*    I  think  the  present  project 
depth  in  East  River  is  26  feet. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  It  is  26  feet,  and  that  is  only  about  65  per  cent 
complete. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  propose  a  project  depth  of  35  feet  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  Hulbebt.  But  you  limit  that  to  two  points.     I  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  (Tray,  because  unfortunately 
there  are  certain  ports  along  the  Atlantic  .and  Gulf  that  have  not 
been  improved  proportionately  with  other  ports. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  important? 
Mr.  Hulbert.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York 
has  had  to  build  the  $160,000,000  State  barge  canal  at  its  own  ex- 
pense, I  think  it  is  more  important.    That  links  up  the  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Hudson  River. 

Mr.  Gray.  Col.  Newcomer,  when  this  bill  was  prepared,  it  was 
felt  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mobile  could  not  be  finished  up 
as  a  new  project  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  the  present  accommo- 
dations would  answer  every  reasonable  purpose  other  than  for  the 
exportation  of  coal. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  that  we  considered  particularly 
the  clause  that  you  have  interjected  there  about  the  length  of  time 
required  to  complete  Mobile.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  whether 
it  was  urgently  necessary  to  take  it  up  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  take  any  longer  in  the  case  of  Mobile  than  it  would 
take  in  the  case  of  Tampa  to  complete  the  project.  That  was  not 
the  deciding  consideration  at  all.  It  was  simply  thought  that  a 
depth  of  27  feet  does  make  fairly  adequate  and  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  the  commerce  there. 

Mr.  Gray.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer  is  coming 
from  South  America  into  the  port  of  Mobile? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Mr.  Gray.  You  are  not  informed  as  to  that? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  So  that  the  question  of  time  in  making  these  improve- 
ments did  not  figure  in  it? 

Col-  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  in  con- 
sidering Mobile  we  did  not  throw  it  out  because  of  the  time  involved. 
That  was  not  the  proposition  there.  I  think  we  have  abandoned  any 
number  of  projects  and  recommended  a  number  of  projects  where 
the  time  oi  completion  is  far  in  the  future,  but  we  hope  to  get 
results  from  them  in  the  near  future  that  will  be  of  value.  Take 
that  case  of  the  East  River,  for  instance,  where  the  project  is  one 
involving  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars.  What  we 
need  now  is  to  get  a  practicable  channel  through  there  as  soon  as 
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Mr.  Hulbert.  But  you  are  taking  that  up  for  military  purposes? 

Col.  Newcomer.  For  both  military  and  commercial  purposes. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  commercial  necessity  in  East  River  is  around 
the  dock  approaches,  and  you  are  not  making  any  provision  for  them 
tit  all. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  that  they  need  it  so  much.  There 
ifc  a  very  large  reef  there  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  eastern 
shore  of  Manhattan  Island,  which,  of  course,  is  cut  off,  but  nobody 
ever  proposes  to  establish  deep-draft  docks  at  that  point.  There  are 
many  places  that  are  fairly  accessible  to  the  docks  and  wharves,  and 
the  people  who  build  these  wharves  usually  provide  the  channels  in 
the  vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  Just  in  order  to  get  the  record  complete,  I  will 
make  this  statement:  I  find  that  in  Tampa  Bay  the  commerce  for 
the  calendar  year  1915  was,  as  Mr.  Frear  has  stated,  1,829,540  tons, 
while  the  commerce  of  Hillsboro  Bay  was  1,251,027  tons  for  the  same 
year. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  put  in  the  record  at  this  time  the  figures  showing  the  tonnage  in 
the  East  River  for  1915.  That  tonnage  was  74,178,177,  having  a 
value  of  $4,192,206,408. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

Alabama  River,  Alabama,  and  Coosa  River,  Alabama  and  Georgia:  Continu- 
ing improvement  and  for  maintenance,  $50,000. 

Are  there  any  questions  on  that  item  ?  If  not,  we  will  proceed  to 
the  next. 


Tombigbee  River,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  For  maintenance  from  mouth 
to  Demopolis,  Alabama,  $30,000,  and  from  Demopolis,  Alabama,  to  Walkers 
Bridge,  Mississippi,  $10,000.     In  all,  $40,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  these  the  same  amounts  that  were  in  the  last  time, 
Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  May  I  revert  to  the  preceding  item,  Mr.  Chairman* 
and  ask  what  the  particular  urgency  is  for  continuing  the  improve- 
ment included  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  continuing  improvement  in  that  case  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  building  of  wing  dams  and  things  of  that 
kind,  which,  of  course,  afford  a  better  maintenance  of  the  channel. 
It  is  a  work  that,  practically,  you  might  say,  is  a  maintenance  propo- 
sition and  involves  the  building  of  these  additional  works.  And 
$50,000  is  considered  about  the  minimum  amount  that  will  take  care 
of  that  work  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  character  of  the  neces- 
sity for  opening  up  that  ledge  of  rock  in  the  Coosa  River  and  taking 
out  the  rock  at  Macombs  Dam  Bridge  in  the  Harlem  River,  so  as  to 
provide  a  uniform  depth  of  15  feet  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  substantially  there  is  any  differ- 
ence.    Of  course  you  ought  to  have  your  full  project  depth. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Could  not  this  as  well  be  eliminated  as  the  item  of 
$250,000  for  a  similar  improvement  in  the  Harlem  River  was  elimi- 
nated ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  The  Macomb  Dam  work  is 
now  being  taken  up,  as  I  understand,  with  funds  on  hand,  so  that 
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you  can  get  an  additional  depth  through.  Of  course  this  improve- 
ment, like  the  Alabama,  Chattahoochee,  Flint — all  of  those  involve 
the  open-channel  improvement,  which  is  a  more  or  less  difficult 
proposition  in  this  way.  that  the  low-water  flow  is  usually  inade- 
quate to  provide  a  really  adequate  channel  depth,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  in  order  to  permit  their  navigation  to  the  best  effect 
we  have  to  keep  snag  boats  in  operation  there,  do  more  or  less  dredg- 
ing, and  build  wind  dams  so  as  to  get  the  best  result  we  can.  It  is 
a  continuous  proposition  which  is  not  very  satisfactory  but  the  com- 
merce involved  seems  to  be  sufficient  to  justify  caring  for  it  in  this 
way. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Pascagoula  Harbor,  Mississippi :  Continuing  improvement  and  for  mainte- 
nance of  channels  through  Horn  Island  Pass,  Mississippi  Sound,  Pascagoula 
River,  and  Dog  River,  $113,000. 

Mr.  Gray.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  object  to  that  at  all,  under- 
stand, but  what  are  the  specific  needs  for  the  little  harbor  there  in 
the  Pascagoula  Eiver  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  case  where  they  have  only  a  17- foot 
project,  and  it  is  a  lumber  port.  Seventeen  feet,  of  course,  is  a 
rather  inadequate  depth  for  lumber  shipment.  They  have  to  send 
out  a  great  deal  of  their  lumber  to  the  Gulf;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thev 
have  to  load  it  on  lighters  in  order  to  get  it  on  the  deeper-draft 
boats. 

Mr.  Gray.  As  an  emergency  proposition,  why  is  it  any  more  an 
emergency  than  to  get  lumber  through  the  port  of  Mobile?  That 
is  "what  I  am  speaking  of.  I  know  it  is  an  advantage  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  it ;  I  am  not  kicking  against  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Don't  you  see,  it  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  get 
lumber  out  of  a  17-foot  port  than  it  is  out  of  a  27-foot  port. 
Mr.  Gray.  I  see  that,  of  course. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Lumber  vessels  draw  usually  anywhere  from  20 
to  25  feet ;  that  is,  the  run  of  the  seagoing  lumber  boats. 
Mr.  Gray.  Is  that  the  principal  industry  there? 
Col.   Newcomer.  Lumber  is  practically  the  only  industry,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Dupre.  And  naval  stores. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  they  have  naval  stores,  as  I  understand. 
Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  for  the  one  or  two  mills  there  near  the  en- 
trance, or  what  is  that  for,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  mills  involved  in 
that  case.  That  is  the  outlet,  you  know,  of  the  Leaf,  Chickasahay, 
and  Pascagoula  Rivers.  It  is  quite  a  lumber  territory,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  many  mills  there  are  down  there  at  Pascagoula.  I  sup- 
pose there  are  several. 

Mr.  Frear.  Out  of  102,000  tons,  on  page  2,400  of  the  report, 
12,000  are  slab:  75,000  are  lumber  and  timber,  in  round  numbers; 
5,968  are  crossties.  That  makes  a  little  over  90,000  tons  of  timber 
products  out  of  102,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  practically  all  timber  products. 
Mr.  Frear.  This  item  is  putting  $113,000  in  that  harbor.    What 
was  put  in  last  year,  Colonel  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  The  same  thing.  I  have  both  amounts  here,  and 
they  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Fkear.  I  mean  the  last  year,  1916. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  mean  the  last  appropriation.  I  will  have  to 
look  that  up.    It  is  $80,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much— $80,000  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $80,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Now,  let  me  understand.  In  1916  we  appropriated 
$80,000  for  this  12,000  tons  of  commerce  outside  of  wood  products, 
and  there  is  an  additional  113,000  in  this  bill ;  and  we  have  already 
appropriated  $1,413,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  but  we  did  not  spend  it  for  the  12,000  tons 
outside  of  the  timber  products;  we  spent  it  for  all  of  the  tonnage  of 
the  port  and  the  other  products  that  are  shipped  in  boats. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  improvement ;  does  it  run  up 
the  river  for  a  mile,  or  what? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  that  improvement  run  up  a  mile  or  so,  or  what  is 
the  character  of  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  runs  up  into  the  Dog  Eiver  on  which  the  mills 
are  situated;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  these  people  who  are  there  paid  anything  toward 
these  improvements  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  have  been  required  to  do  certain  coopera- 
tive work — furnish  terminals.  There  was  originally  a  condition  im- 
posed, under  which  this  project  on  which  we  are  now  working  would 
require  a  contribution  of  a  certain  amount  of  money  by  them  and 
also  the  construction  of  certain  terminals.  Congress  subsequently 
withdrew  the  requirement  for  a  contribution  of  an  equal  sum  from 
them  to  that  provided  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  stricken  out  by  the  Senate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  But  it  still  required  the  other  condition  about  the 
terminals  and  provided  that  the  amount  that  the  Government  was 
to  spend  should  be  applied  to  furnish  such  depth  as  it  could.  In 
other  words,  as  I  recall  now,  the  total  expenditure  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $300,000,  or  something  like  that.  They  were  to  provide 
half  and  we  half;  and  then  Congress  released  them  from  the  condi- 
tion of  suppMng  that  sum  of  money  and  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  the  Government's  share  to  get  as  much  of  the  project  increased 
depth  as  they  could. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  engineers  recommended  this  contribution,  did 
they  not,  and  then  Congress  took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  engineers, 
that  is,  the  Senate  did,  as  I  now  recollect;  it  struck  that  provision 
out. . 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall  all  of  the  details  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  I  do  know  this,  that  the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  once  or  twice  for  consideration  as  to  whether 
those  conditions  might  not  be  waived.  As  to  just  what  action  was 
taken,  whether  the  final  action  was  taken  by  Congress  without  ref- 
erence to  the  recommendations  of  the  department,  or  not.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  think  it  was.    . 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  why  the  engineers  asked  for  that  contribu- 
tion, because  this  has  a  bearing  on  all  cases  of  contribution? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  This  appealed  to  us  as  did  a  number  of  other  cases 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  for  instance,  where  one  industry  is  the  princi- 
pal industry  affected  and  where,  therefore,  it  is  a  simpler  proposition, 
apparently,  to  get  cooperation  on  a  just  basis  where  there  is  only  one 
industry  affected,  because  those  people  are  usually  few  in  number, 
and  we  can  get  at  them  and  insist  on  their  contributing ;  so  that  at 
that  time  the  department  felt  that  was  a  desirable  condition  to  im- 
pose.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  recall  all  of  the  details  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  as  I  understand  the  reports. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dupre.  May  I  ask  you  a  question?  Will  you  indicate  to  me 
what  reason  there  is  why  a  stream  or  a  harbor,  on  which  mainly 
lumber  is  transported,  the  lumber  being  export  lumber,  should  not  be 
developed  as  well  as  any  other  stream  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  As  long  as  I  am  put  on  the  stand  as  an  expert 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  offensive,  but  that  has  been  run- 
ning through  your  mind  apparently  all  day  and  I  wanted  to  hear 
why  you  thought  it  should  not  be  deepened. 

Nr.  Frear.  On  the  stream,  on  which  I  live  there  has  been  more 
lumber  shipped  and  logs  shipped  than  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver  ac- 
cording to  the  statements  of  the  men  who  live  there.  Tnat,  of  course, 
would  be  twenty  times  the  amount  that  goes  out  of  the  Pascagoula 
Harbor,  which  is  very  small,  comparatively.  One  hundred  thousand 
dollars  has  been  spent  on  that  river  in  all  that  time,  and  the  reason 
for  that  is,  referring  to  the  carrying  of  these  lumber  products,  which, 
of  course,  are  valuable,  that  they  have  been  carried  on  the  small 
boats  and  moved  on  lighters,  as  the  colonel  suggests  is  done  here. 
Now,  here  is  the  record  and,  as  I  understand,  I  think  the  record  shows 
that  this  Pascagoula  Eiver  carries  up  to  two  or  three  mills  and  the 
Army  engineers  recommended  that  a  contribution  should  be  had, 
but  it  was  stricken  out  (and  we  can  all  form  our  own  judgment  why) 
in  one  of  the  Houses,  and  now  the  Government  is  required  to  pay  this 
difference  which,  out  on  the  coast,  is  required  and  insisted  upon  to  be 
contributed;  that  is,  it  is  out  on  the  Pacific  coast.  But  in  this  case 
it  has  been  abandoned  and  the  engineers'  recommendation  overruled. 
That  is  as  1  understand  it. 

Mr.  Dfpre.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  the  question  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  local  contribution  feature,  because  that  applies  to  this 
particular  proposition;  but  all  along  the  line  of  your  remarks,  it 
seems  to  me  that  has  been  underlying.  Now,  possibly,  is  not  the 
reason  why  only  $100,000  has  been  spent  on  your  stream  is  because 
you  have  a  very  good  stream  and  did  not  need  to  spend  more  than 
that  to  develop  it  properly  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  no;  it  is  because  the  timber  is  all  carried  down 
on  the  small  boats.  Now,  just  let  me  give  you,  right  here  on  the  fol- 
lowing page,  an  illustration  of  what  my  meaning  is:  On  page  2401, 
on  the  Chickasawha,  the  overhanging  trees  felled  and  cut  up  number 
5,896  and  the  bushes  and  all  the  stumps  and  snags  cut  there  reach- 
ing 18,203,  different  obstructions  in  just  that  one  river  for  that  small 
amount  of  timber  and  lumber  carried  into  Pascagoula  Harbor.  I 
speak  of  that  because  it  shows  while  this  is  all  largely  for  the  benefit 
of  those  two  or  three  mills  there  and  could  be  easily  carried  on  small 
boats,  an  expenditure  reaching  $1,400,000  has  gone  into  that  project, 
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and  that  they  have  been  able  to  avoid  the  contribution  which  was 
urged  by  the  engineers. 

Mr.  Booher.  Can  you  give  us  the  value  of  the  lumber  products 
that  have  gone  out  of  that  stream  in  all  those  years? 

Mr.  Frear.  No ;  I  could  not  give  you  the  value  of  that  which  has 
djone  out  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix,  but  I  think  on  the  compara- 
tive basis  of  the  shipments  made  in  the  last  year,  it  was  easily 
ten  dollars  to  one;  and  here  is  $113,000  estimated  for  this  river  for 
this  one  year. 

Mr.  Booher.  Perhaps  your  river  up  there  is  not  like  the  southern 
rivers,  is  not  like  this  river;  it  does  not  wash  and  shoal.  These 
southern  rivers  have  sandy  soils  and  they  form  bars  and  shoals,  and 
they  have  to  be  taken  out  or  we  would  not  have  any  transportation 
at  all. 

Mr.  Freak.  My  thought  in  bringing  this  out  was  that  the  engineers 
were  right  in  urging  the  contribution  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been 
followed  up,  because  it  is  a  tremendous  expense  upon  those  local  saw- 
mills there. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Col.  Newcomer  made  the  statement,  if  I  understood 
him  aright,  that  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  benefit  accrues  mostly 
to  a  single  individual 

Col.  Newcomer.  Industry ;  not  individual. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Well,  industry.  Did  you  have  in  mind  any  in  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  More  particularly  those  lumber  ports  on  the  coasts 
of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  know  California  always  donates  her  share,  and 
we  have  not  a  single  port  in  California  that  I  can  recall  where  the 
benefit  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  would  accrue  to  a  single 
corporation. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Gulfport  Harbor,  Miss. :  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance  of 
anchorage  basin  at  Gulfport  and  channel  therefrom  to  the  anchorage  or  road- 
stead at  Ship  Island  and  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  channel  at 
Ship  Island  Pass,  $80,000.. 

The  next  item  is: 

Pascagoula,  Wolf,  Jordan.  Pearl,  and  East  Pearl  Rivers,  and  Biloxi  Harbor, 
Miss. :  For  maintenance,  $10,000. 

Next  item: 

Yazoo  River  and  tributaries,  Miss. :  For  maintenance,  including  Yazoo,  Talla- 
hatchie, Colclwater,  mid  Bijr  Sunflower  Rivers,  TVhula  Lake,  Steele,  and  Wash- 
ington Bayous,  Lake  Washington,  and  Bear  Creek,  $20,000. 

Xext  item: 

Passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Continuing  improvement  and 
for  maintenance,  $1,825,000. 

Mr.  Hulbekt.  Which  pass  is  that  intended  to  cover? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Mainly  the  Southwest  Pass,  and  some  of  it  £oes  to 
the  South  Pass  also. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  will  be  applied  to 
Southwest  Pass? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Practically,  I  should  say,  over  90  per  cent.  As 
I  recall,  about  $150,000  is  required  in  South  Pass,  and  the  rest  goes 
to  the  Southwest  Pass  improvement — the  35-foot  project. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  amount  large  enough  ?  I  remember  you  made 
a  recommendation  for  more. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  did  ask,  as  I  remember,  for  a  little  over 
$2,000,000,  but  it  was  concluded  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  be- 
fore that  this  would  probably  answer  for  one  year;  and  I  think  that 
was  probably  right.  It  is  desirable  to  expedite  that  work  there  as 
much  as  possible,  because  the  jetties  at  South  Pass  are  becoming  more 
liable  to  damage,  and  of  course  we  want  to  get  Southwest  Pass  de- 
veloped as  fast  as  we  can,  and  we  require  these  inner  jetties  and  the 
bulkheads  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them. 
The  Chairman..  Southwest  Pass  is  the  newer  pass? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Let  me  ask  you:  Why  is  it  that  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  vessels  going  in  and  out  of  the  Mississippi 
River  continue  to  use  the  South  Pass? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  that  has  been  the  more  reliable  channel. 
While  it  is  not  as  deep  sometimes  as  the  other,  it  is  a  more  reliable 
channel,  and,  of  course,  the  pilots  are  familiar  with  it.  And  the 
work  done  at  the  other  pass — the  jetties  were  placed  too  wide  apart, 
and  the  channel  depends  on  dredging  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  the 
dredges  have  not  been  able  to  keep  the  pass  clear. 
Mr.  Hulbert.  Southwest  Pass? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Southwest  Pass. 

Mr.  Huubert.  The  South  Pass  accommodates  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  shipping,  does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Actually  I  presume  it  does  carry  that  much,  be- 
cause the  other  project  has  really  not  been  provided  as  yet. 
Mr.  Hulbert.  It  is  completed,  is  it  not  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no,  sir. 
Mr.  Hulbert.  It  is  substantially  completed  ? 

Col.  Newtcomer.  ISo;  that  is  just  the  point.    They   found  they 
could  not  get  it  by.  the  original  plan. 

Mr.  Frear.  In"  that  connection,  Colonel :  Will  that  South  Pass 
ever  be  able  to  carry  much  commerce? 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  South  Pass  ? 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course.    South  Pass  now  carries  practically 
all  the  commerce. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand,  but  the  purpose  is  to  enlarge' the  South- 
west Pass. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right ;  and  it  is  expected,  of  course,  when 
we  get  a  35-foot  depth  there,  it  is  more  than  probable  we  can  get 
along  without  the  South  Pass. 
Mr.  Frear.  The  South  Pass  is  not  to  be  abandoned  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no;  I  judge  not.    Of  course  we  won't  at- 
tempt, at  any  considerable  expense,  to  maintain  a  30- foot  depth  there 
when  we  will  have  35  feet  through  the  other  pass,  but  we  will  have 
to  maintain  it  until  we  get  the  other  open.     Whether  any  work  will 
be  justified  later  on  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Fhear.  We  have  spent  about  equal  amounts  on  both,  haven't  we  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  really  do  not  recall  as  to  the  relative  expendi- 
tures. Of  course  South  f*ass  was  first  improved  at  a  considerable 
cost,  and  we  have  now  taken  up  the  other  one,  and  we  have  spent, 
as  I  recall,  something  like  eight  or  nine  millions  on  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  appropriations  have  run  over  ten  millions. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Over  ten  millions;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item:  Bayous  Lafourche,  Terrebonne, 
Grossetete,  Plaquemine,  and  Teche,  La. :  For  maintenance,  including 
Grand  River  and  Pigeon  Bayous,  $64,000. 

The  next  item :  Waterway  f  r,om  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Sabine 
River,  La.:  For  maintenance,  $7,000;  for  completing  improvement 
from  Mermentau  River  to  Sabine  River,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  Senate  Document  No.  705, 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  said  document,  $230,000;  in  all,  $237,000. 

Mr.  HrLBERT.  That  is  a  new  project,  isn't  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  new  project ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  in  the  last  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  put  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  was  not  in  the  last  bill  as  it  passed  the  House? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  your  engineers  recommend  that  that  should  be  im- 
proved ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr. Frear.  Did  you  the  last  time  before  the  House? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  report  had  not  been  prepared  at  the  time  the 
bill  was  considered  by  the  House.  It  was  an  investigation  made  just 
a  few  months  ago.  A  situation  developed  there  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation and  I  think  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  called 
for  a  reexamination  of  that  project  and  that  investigation  was  made 
and  disclosed  conditions  which  indicated  the  desirability  of  very 
early  work  there.  We  now  have  a  project  for  a  5  by  40  foot  water- 
way from  the  Mermentau  to  the  Sabine  River.  The  part  of  it  from 
the  Calcasieu  to  the  Sabine  has  been  built  and  they  have  now  estab- 
lished some  shipyards  in  there  and  they  have  also  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  shipment  of  sulphur.  There  are  two  sulphur  deposits 
in  the  United  States,  one  here  in  Louisiana  and  the  other  over  in 
Texas,  and  the  locality  is  so  much  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
getting  those  products  out  that  they  have  offered  to  contribute  one- 
half  of  the  cost  of  enlarging  the  waterway  from  the  present  size 
of  5  by  40  feet,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  the  local  tonnage:  but 
they  need  for  the  greater  tonnage  a  9-foot  depth. 

Mr. Frear.  This  is  under  the  preparedness  program? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  mean  this  is  urgent  as  a  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  preparedness — this  5-foot  depth? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  the  9-foot  depth. 

Mr.  Humbert.  They  won't  be  able  to  accommodate  any  vessels  of 
the  Navv? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  but  they  could  carry  the  sulphur  out  and  also 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  boats  they  are  now  building. 

Mr.  Dupre.  In  addition  to  the  local  proposition  which  the  localities 
undertook,  the  Union  Sulphur  Mining  Co.  has  agreed  to  complete, 
at  its  own  expense,  its  connecting  waterway? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Requiring  an  expenditure  of  some  $250,000,  which  will 
enable  the' transportation  of  sulphur  direct  from  the  mine  to  Port 
Arthur. 
Mr.  Dies.  Whereas  it  now  goes  by  rail. 
Mr.  Dupre.  Yes;  and  has  to  be  transshipped  there. 
Before  we  leave  that,  I  note  with  sorrow  the  omission  from  this 
item  the  appropriation  included  in  the  last  bill  of  $100,000  for  an 
inland  waterway  from  the  Mississippi  to  Teche.     I  am  of  the  same 
mind  on  that  as  Mr.  Gray  was  this  morning  in  regard  to  Mobile,  but 
I  assume  from  what  you  said  that  these  omissions  are  made  without 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  projects  left  out? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  did  not  consider  that  of  such  urgency,  although 
it  is  very  desirable  as  to  require  an  appropriation  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item:  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Pass  Man- 
chac,  Bogue  Falaya,  Tchefuncta,  Ponchatoula,  Natalbany,  Blood, 
Tickfaw,  and  Amite  Kivers,  and  Bayou  Manchac,  La.  For  mainte- 
nance, $4,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  connection  with  this  item  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train, where  we  only  propose  funds  for  maintenance,  there  was  in  the 
bill  as  prepared  beiore  an  item  for  a  further  improvement  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain  by  giving  an  8-foot  outlet  at  its  eastern  part,  out  to 
Lake  Borgne  and  Mississippi  Sound.    We  left  that  out  in  compiling 
this  bill  because  it  had  not  teen  presented  to  us  in  a  way  which  indi- 
cated any  special  urgency  at  this  time.    It  was  a  proposition,  I  think, 
reported  nearly  four  years  ago,  and  we  were  not  aware  of  any  recent 
development  indicating  any  special  urgency.    There  was  brought  to 
our  attention  yesterday,  however,  the  fact  that  there  has  been  estab- 
lished already  a  shipyard  there,  which  is  building  1,500- ton  boats 
and  which  is  going  to  build  2,500-ton  boats,  which  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  get  out — that  is,  the  larger  boats — unless  this  channel 
is  provided.    And  there  is  another  shipyard  which  is  going  to  be 
buUt  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  for  the  building  of  these  bigger  boats 
if  this  work  is  provided.    A  telegram  has  been  sent  to  the  district 
officer  to  get  information  on  that  point,  and  as  soon  as  we  have  it  we 
will  present  the  information  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  fact  there ;  it  has  only  a  very  small  depth, 
hasn't  it? 

CoL  Newcomer.  Most  of  the  communicating  waterways  have  a 
project  depth  of  7  feet,  but  of  course  the  lake  itself  has  something 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Dupre.  It  has  an  average  depth  of  15  feet. 
Mr.  Fre&r.  This  new  project  was  to  give  a  depth  of  15  feet? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  only  8  feet  at  the  outlet,  where  it  connects 
with  the  Mississippi  Sound. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  be  the  duty  of  the  Government,  if  the  ship- 
yards are  built  in  inaccessible  places,  to  then  dredge  up  to  those 
places,  or  wouldn't  it  be  the  duty  of  the  shipyards  to  build  at  places 
which  are  already  accessible? 

Col-  Newcomer.  Of  course,  a  proposition  for  that  depth,  I  believe, 
was  made  before  the  shipyards  were  built,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  get  these  small  1,500-ton  boats  out.  But  as  I  understand  they 
now  propose  to  build  these  larger  ships,  and  they  need  the  deeper 
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channel.  The  proposition  does  not  involve  the  expenditure  of  much 
money ;  I  think  there  is  only  $  32,000  involved  there  for  this  channel. 
It  was  included  in  the  bill,  and  I  presume  those  parties  located  there 
expecting  the  channel  to  be  dredged  to  that  depth. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  examined  that  at  the  time  that  project  was  recom- 
mended. Do  you  think  that  $32,000  project  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
that  channel  open.  It  was  put  right  across  the  lake,  as  I  remember; 
not  along  the  side — it  is  right  in  the  center. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  in  the  center  at  all :  it  is  at  the 
eastern  end,  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Mississippi  Sound, 
between 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  is  the  length  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  has  a  length  of  only  a  few  thousand 
feet. 

Mr.  Dttprb.  It  is  between  1  and  2  miles,  where  there  was  a  depth 
varying  from  3  to  6  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  like  Albemarle  Sound  or  any  other 
place,  that  a  wash  will  follow  with  a  change  of  winds,  because  it  has 
not  a  well-defined  channel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  there  will  be  further  expenditures  for 
maintenance  involved.  It  will  require  about  10  per  cent  of  this 
amount  per  annum  for  maintenance — 10  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  $32,000. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  will  say  this,  that  a  favorable  report  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  before  those  shipbuilding  industries  were  located 
there,  so  that  they  went  up  there  with  the  hope  that  Congress  would 
subsequently  do  its  duty. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  remember  it  was  in  last  year,  and  I  will  ask  the  re- 
porter to  strike  out  my  remark  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Bayous  Vermilion,  Nezpique,  des  Cannes,  Plaquemine  Brule,  ami  Queue  tie 
Tortue.  Mermen  tun  River,  and  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  Lousiana  :  For  con- 
tinuing improvement  and  for  maintenance,  including  channel,  bay,  and  passes 
of  Bayou  Vermilion,  and  tributaries  of  Mermentau  River,  $51,000. 

Mr.  Humbert.  What  is  the  continuing  improvement  provided  for 
there.  Colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  Bayou  Vermilion.  I  think  there  is  a 
question  which  came  up  when  this  bill  was  under  consideration  be- 
fore as  to  whether  certain  work  which  ought  to  be  done  on  the  upper 
river  had  been  done  or  whether  it  was  maintenance.  We  had  it  in 
as  maintenance,  under  the  impression  it  had  been  done  at  one  time 
and  allowed  to  lapse  on  account  of  lack  of  need  for  it  at  the  time,  but 
now  there  are  a  great  many  sugar  plantations  and  industries  like  that 
creating  a  need  for  it,  and  we  put  it  in  as  maintenance.  But  to  clear 
up  that  ambiguity  as  to  whether  this  was  new  work  or  maintenance 
we  have  put  in  here  "  continuing  work  and  maintenance." 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  it  urgent  now  as  a  matter  of  commercial  necessity 
or  naval  necessity? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  commercial  necessity — to  take  care  of  the 
commerce  of  this  region. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  an  increase  over  the  amount  provided  for  last 

year,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.    I  think  there  was  an  increase  made  in 

the  Senate. 
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Mr.  Freak.  It  was  $46,000  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  DuprjL  There  is  $5,000  more.  You  will  see  Calcasieu  Kiver 
and  Pass  has  been  added  to  it,  and  $5,000  has  been  allotted  for  that 
purpose. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right.    I  did  not  see  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Removing  the  water  hyacinths,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas: 
For  the  removal  of  the  water  hyacinth  from  the  navigable  waters  in  the  States 
.named  in  so  far  as  it  is  or  may  become  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  do  we  receive  any  aid  in  keeping  out  these 
water  hyacinths  from  Florida  or  Louisiana,  or  the  other  States,  or 
from  private  parties,  or  does  the  Government  do  all  of  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  understand  anything  has  been  done  by 
Florida,  but  I  know  in  Louisiana  the  localities  do  afford  considerable 
help  in  this  way,  that  these  growths  tend  to  accumulate  and  in  that 
way  finally  clog  the  entire  stream,  and  they  have  made  arrangements 
down  there  with  the  people  in  that  locality  that  the  guards,  and  so 
forth,  along  the  river  shall  keep  these  things  in  motion  so  they  will 
move  out  with  the  tide  and  not  accumulate  and  block  up  any  one 
point.    There  is  work  of  that  kind  being  done. 

Mr.  Dufre.  And,  generally,  to  look  after  the  booms. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  the  booms  for  catching  them.  They  have 
contributed  in  that  way.  Of  course,  it  is  a  very  important  matter  to 
these  people,  because  they  are  practically  absolutely  dependent,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  the  plantation  industry,  upon  these  streams 
for  the  handling  of  their  traffic. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  asking  if  they  assisted  in 
keeping  them  out  of  the  rivers. 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  do  assist  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  appropriate  any  definite  sums  for  it. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  have  just  been  given  some  information  on  that 
by  Mr.  Brooker.  He  says  on  the  Withlacoochee  River  there  is  a 
very  large  cooperation  by  the  localities. 

Ihe  next  item: 

Atchafalaya  IUver,  Louisiana:  For  maintenance,  $20,000. 

Next  item : 

Sabine  River,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Sabine-Neches  Canal,  Harbor  at  Sabine 
fuss  a  net  I'ort  Arthur  Canal,  and  Johnsons  Bayou,  Louisiana  and  Texas:  For 
maintenance,  $110.000 ;  continuing  improvement  of  Sabine  Pass  and  Port  Arthur 
Canal,  $3,000,000;  in  all,  $410,000. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  urgent  necessity.  Colonel,  for  continu- 
ation of  the  improvement  of  Sabine  Pass  and  Port  Arthur,  in  this 
nil  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  an  enormous  export  of  oil  made  from 
that  place,  $nd  those  boats,  of  course,  like  all  others,  are  increasing  in 
size,  and  it  is  important  that  they  be  allowed  to  carry  full  loads. 

Mr.  Switzer.  This  does  not  include  that  logging  proposition  in  the 
Sabine  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  that  has  been  cut  out. 

The  Chairman.   Next  item: 

Ked  and  Sulphur  Itivers.  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  (V press  Ba.\ou.  and 
waterway  between  Jefferson,  Texas,  and  Slireveport,  Louisiana:  For  mainte- 
nance. $5,000. 
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Next  item : 

Galveston  Harbor,  Galveston  Channel,  Port  Bolivar  Channel,  Texas  City 
Channel,  and  Houston  Ship  Channel,  Texas :  For  maintenance,  $480,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  are  lumped  together.  What  are  the  specific 
sums  allotted  to  each,  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  understanding 
about  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Galveston  Harbor,  maintenance,  is  $50,000; 
Galveston  Channel,  $100,000 ;  Texas  City  Channel,  $50,000 ;  and  Port 
Bolivar  Channel,  $30,000 ;  and  Houston  Ship  Channel,  $250,000^ 

Mr.  Frear.  Did  we  receive  contributions  for  that  Houston  Ship 
Channel,  or  do  we  receive  contributions  now  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Not  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Frear.  Not  for  maintenance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  they  contributed  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  dredges  which  we  use  in  maintenance,  but  they  do  not 
contribute  funds. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Port  Aransas,  Texas :  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance,  $100,000. 
Next  item: 

Anahuac  Channel,  mouth  of  Trinity  River,  Oyster  and  Clear  Creeks,  and 
Cedar,  Chocolate,  Turtle,  Bastrop,  Dickinson,  Double,  and  East  Bay  Bayous, 
Texas:  For  maintenance,  $33,300. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  only  place  where  the  Trinity  River  figures, 
I  see? 
Col.  Newcomer.   Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Waterway  from  Galveston  to  Corpus  Christi  and  channel  from  Pass  Cavatto 
to  Port  Lavaca,  Texas :  for  maintenance,  $90,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  that  canal,  isn't  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  5-foot  canal? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  very  necessary?  What  is  that — a  case  of  naval 
necessity,  or  what? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no,  sir;  that  is  simply 

Mr.  Frear.  A  commercial  necessity? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  considered  so — a  commercial  necessity.  Of 
course,  part  of  it  is  more  than  5  feet.  The  channel  through  the 
canal  from  Galveston  down  to  Aransas  Pass  is  a  5-foot  project :  from 
Aransas  Pass  across  to  Corpus  Christi  it  is  a  12-foot  project.  Those 
localities  have  attempted  to  use  it  and  do  use  it  to  some  extent. . 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  not  very  much  commerce  on  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  this  is  just  for  maintenance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  how  long  is  that  canal  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  judge  it  is  about  180  milesr— that  is,  I  mean  the 
whole  distance  between  the  points.  Of  course,  it  is  not  all  im- 
proved and  not  all  worked  over. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  it  is  not  all  connected  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  has  a  sufficient  natural  depth  over  a  great  deal 
of  the  distance.  Matagorda  Bay.  for  instance,  has  a  natural  depth 
of  more  than  5  feet. 
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Mr.  Dies.  There  is  nothing  between  Port  Arthur  and  Galveston. 
Col.  Newcomer.  No;  there  is  nothing  there;  this  runs  from  Gal- 
veston to  Corpus  Christi. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item: 

Freeport  Harbor,  Texas :  For  maintenance  of  mouth  of  Brazos  River,  $66,00p ; 
for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  session, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth*  in  said  document,  $150,000;  in  all, 
$216,000. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  did  you  consider,  Colonel,  was  the  special 
urgency  for  taking  on  this  new  project  just  now  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  a  sulphur  proposition.  The  shipments  of 
sulphur  have  increased  very  largely  and  they  find  themselves  very 
much  hampered,  indeed,  to  get  out  with  the  18-foot  depth  which  they 
have  now. 

Mr.  HuiiBERT.  And  this  provides  for  what  depth  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Twenty-four  feet. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Will  a  24-foot  depth  be  sufficient  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  all  they  have  asked  for  at  the  present 
time.  They  claim  that  with  that  increased  depth,  for  the  range  of 
tonnage  available,  they  could  handle  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  HuiiBERT.  Where  is  most  of  this  sulphur  transported  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall.  It  is  delivered  along  the  coast, 
but  just  where  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CosTEiiLO.  I  presume  the  increased  demand  for  sulphur  is 
practically  due  to  the  war.  The  war  practically  debarred  any  im- 
portations along  that  line? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Costello.  And  we  have  resorted  to  our  own  natural  resources 
so  as  to  get  sulphuric  acid  and  the  other  supplies  for  the  making  of 
munitions? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right.  Of  course  the  Italian  supply  of 
sulphur  and  the  Spanish  supply  of  pyrites  is  now  practically  cut  off 
and  we  have  to  rely  upon  these  two  deposits — the  one  in  Louisana 
and  the  other  here  on  the  Brazos  River  in  Texas — for  our  supply  of 

sulphur. 
Mr.  Costello.  Prior  to  the  war  it  was  not  a  profitable  transaction 

to  operate  these  mines? 

Mr.  Dies.  Oh,  yes  it  was. 

Mr.  Costello!  Not  to  a  very  great  extent.  But  since  the  war,  they 
have  been  able  to  do  a  profitable  business  there  and  the  probability 
is  that  with  the  increased  facilities  and  the  finances  which  they  will 
get  in  due  to  the  present  increased  demand,  that  they  will  be  able 
to  continue  after  the  war  has  closed,  so  that  we  are  building  up 
a  very  important  industry  by  making  this  improvement. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item: 

Red.  Black,  Ouachita.  Tensas,  Bouef,  and  Salina  Kivers,  and  Rayons  Macon, 
Bartholomew,  D'Arbonne,  and  Oorney.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana:  For  mainte- 
nance, $05,000.  The  balance  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Lock  and  Dam  Numbered  Seven,  Ouachita  River,  Arkansas  and  Louis- 
iana, is  hereby  made  .available,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for 
the  construction  of  Lock  and  Dam  Numbered  Five. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  transfer,  Colonel? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  has  been  found  it  would  be  very  much  more 
advantageous  to  build  Lock  and  Dam  No.  5  next    rather  than  to 
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build  Lock  and  Dam  No.  7.  Locks  and  Dams  Nos.  %  3,  and  4  are 
practically  completed  and  give  navigation  up  to  Monroe.  Six  and 
8  have  been  completed,  and  if  we  put  in  5,  we  will  connect  up 
with  pool  6  and  give  it  an  outlet  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  possible 
that  No.  7  will  not  be  required,  as  changes  in  6  and  8  and  dredging 
may  carry  the  channel  to  Camden. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  total  amount  you  estimate  for  the  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  do  not  have  any  revised  estimate  for  the  en- 
tire improvement.  The  last  appropriation  carried,  I  think,  from 
$240,000  to  $-250,000,  for  Lock  and  Dam  No.  7,  which  we  now  propose 
to  apply  to  5,  and  I  think  it  will  take  probably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $300,000  more  to  complete  that  dam.  Now,  it  is  expected 
certain  changes  can  be  made  in  6  and  8  and  combined  with  dredg- 
ing above,  so  that  we  may  not  have  to  build  any  more  locks 
and  dams.  The  district  officer  has  been  investigating  that  propo- 
sition but  he  has  not  submitted  a  report  to  the  department  and  of 
course  we  are  not  able  to  speak  with" personal  knowledge  upon  that 
point.  But  he  has  expressed  that  opinion,  however,  himself.  The 
project  involved,  according  to  the  original  plan,  the  construction  of 
three  more  locks  and  dams,  Nos.  5,  7,  and  9. 

Mr.  Frear.  Up  to  this  time  there  is  very  little  commerce  down  on 
that  river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  little ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  we  have  spent  over  $4,000,000,  as  I  remember? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  oecause,  unfortunately,  it  was  carried 
out  in  this  way.  They  would  first  put  a  lock  and  dam  in  Louisiana 
and  then  another  one  in  Arkansas;  then  another  lock  and  dam  in 
Ixmisiana,  and  another  one  in  Arkansas;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
these  have  been  built  isolated  in  this  way  and  do  not  give  any  con- 
tinuous communication.  We  now  have  at  the  Louisiana  end  con- 
tinuous navigation  up  to  Monroe,  La.,  and  the  work  certainly  ought 
to  be  carried  continuously  from  that  point  up,  because  the  outlet  is 
into  the  Red,  Black,  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Has  not  the  final  completion  of  the  dam  at  the  mouth 
developed  considerable  navigation  from  Monroe  down  to  Xew 
Orleans  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  not  any  report  indicating  the  result  of 
that  yet  As  a  matter  of  fact.  No.  3, 1  think  it  is,  is  just  being  com- 
pleted, but  I  do  not  know  definitely  about  that. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  happen  to  know  there  has  been  an  additional  steam- 
ship line  put  on  since  this  end  was  available. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item: 

Arkansas  River,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma:  For  maintenance  by  sim^-niur 
operations,  $35,000. 

Next  item : 

Black  and  Current  Rivers,  Arkansas  and  Missouri ;  White,  Saint  Francis, 
and  I/Anguille  Rivers,  and  Illnrkfish  Bayou.  Arkansas:  For  maintenance. 
$28,700. 

Next  item : 

Cumberland  River,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky:  For  maintenance  above  Nash- 
ville, $5,000 ;  continuing  improvement  below  Nashville,  $632,000 ;  in  all,  $637,000. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  the  necessity  for  continuing  the  improvement 
below  Nashville  commercial  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  mainly  commercial;  yes,  sir.  You  have 
already  authorized  there  the  beginning  of  the  construction  of  several 
locks  and  dams,  and  we  usually  build  the  locks  and  abutments  of  the 
dams  first,  and  then  additional  money  is  required  in  order  to  put  in 
the  remaining  work  to  make  that  available.  This  is  to  give  an  outlet 
from  Nashville  to  the  Ohio  River;  and,  of  course,  we  have  already 
completed  the  improvement  to  some  extent  above  Nashville. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  new  project  has  been  left  out? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  new  project  above  Nashville  has  been  omitted. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  as  important,  do  you  think,  as  the  one  here — 
of  comparative  importance  with  the  one  above  Nashville? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  consider  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Tennessee  River,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky :  For  maintenance  and 
continuing  improvement,  $401,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  character  of  the  continuing  improvement 
contained  in  that,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  for  the  work  principally  on  the  open 
channel  which  is  in  progress  on  that  river.  You  see,  we  have  the 
section  above  Chattanooga;  then  Chattanooga  to  Riverton  and  River- 
ton  to  the  mouth.  From  Riverton  to  the  mouth  the  funds  on  hand 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  complete.  And  between  Florence  and 
Riverton  there  is  remaining  work  to  be  done,  and  then  the  dam  at 
Belief onte  below  Chattanooga.  The  lock  and  dam  work  is  beinjj  held 
up  by  reason  of  the  failure  so  far  to  comply  with  certain  conditions 
imposed  on  the  localities  to  handle  the  flowage  damage.  There  was  a 
proposition  to  build  one  high  dam  or  two  dams  of  smaller  lift  below 
Hales  Bar,  and  when  Congress  authorized  the  change  from  one  high 
dam  to  two  low  ones  it  provided  that  the  localities  should  pay  the 
cost  of  the  flowage  rights  or  damages,  which  we  found  on  investiga- 
tion to  be  much  more  expensive  than  first  anticipated  for  the  high 
dam. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  not  for  power  purposes  in  any  way  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  does  not  involve  that  except  as  the  high  dam 
might  afford  an  opportunity  for  some  power  development. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item : 

Toledo,  Port  Clinton,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermilion,  Lorain,  Cleveland,  Fairport, 
Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut  Harbors,  Ohio :  For  maintenance,  $132,000,  completing 
improvement  of  Lorain  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in 
House  Document  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  eighty,  Sixty-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  documents,  $16,500. 
For  improvement  of  Cuyahoga  River,  Cleveland  Harbor,  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seven  hundred  and  seven,  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said 
document,  $5,000:  Provided,  That  the  Government's  share  in  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  in  accordance  with  the  final  plans  adopted  shall  not  exceed 
$400,000;  in  all,  $153,500.  The  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto- 
fore made  and  authorized  for  the  improvement  of  Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio,  are 
hereby  made  available  for  completing  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  there,  Colonel — it  says  that  the  Govern- 
ments share  in  the  cost  of  the  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
final  plans  adopted  shall  not  exceed  $400.000— what  portion  of  this 
fund  goes  into  that  project  that  is  mentioned? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Only  $5,000.    The  situation  there  is  this,  that  the 
Cuyahoga  River  carries  now  a  considerable  commerce  for  a  number 
of  steel  mills  and  other  industries  located  along  that  stream,  but  the 
channel  is  very  tortuous  and  the  bigger  boats  can  not  get  up  to  those 
mills.    The  city  of  Cleveland  has  in  contemplation  a  project  which 
involves  a  number  of  cut-offs,  a  very  expensive  work,  and  involves 
the  destruction  of  a  number  of  plants,  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  us,  and  a  considerable  cost,  01  course,  for  dredging,  bulkheads, 
and  so  on.     An  examination  of  that  was  authorized  by  Congress, 
and  as  a  result  of  our  investigation  a  report  was  made  to  Congress 
stating  that  a  definite  plan  at  that  time  could  not  be  prepared  on  ac- 
count of  certain  difficulties  they  had  encountered  about  rights  of 
way  and  things  of  that  kind.    And  they  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000,  which  would  enable  the  Government  to  cooperate 
with  the  city  in  devising  plans  which  would  be  practicable  for  mak- 
ing this  improvement.     It  came  out  in  that  investigation,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  dredging  would,  apparently,  be  the  proper  share  for 
the  Government  to  assume,  putting  all  other  expenses,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  rights,  bridges,  and  bulkheads,  amounting  to  a  very 
much  larger  sum,  on  the  locality,  and  that  expense  of  dredging,  as 
I  recall,  was  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $390,000.     So  that 
when  this  item  was  considered  by  the  Senate  committee  they  in- 
serted in  the  bill  as  it  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  statement  that 
would  serve  notice  on  the  community  that  in  any  plan  that  might 
be  developed  they  would  not  want  the  Government  considered  to  be 
obligated  to  go  beyond  such  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  would  be  $390,000  more? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Provided  the  plan  is  adopted  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  Isn't  this  the  same  project  that  was  struck  out  from 
the  1915  bill  in  the  House?  I  think  that  is  the  one  where  it  was 
claimed  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  private  parties  that  this  extension 
was  to  be  made. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall  at  all  about  that;  I  did  not  have 
anv  connection  with  this  at  that  time.  I  hardly  think  it  could  be 
for  the  interest  of  private  parties/  There  is  this  feature,  of  course, 
that  heretofore  the  improvement  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  has  been 
done  entirely  by  the  locality;  the  Government  has  confined  its  ex- 
penditures to  the  outer  harbor — not  entirely  to  the  outer  harbor, 
because  we  had  a  project  on  the  river  up  to  the  first  bridge.  But 
above  that  point,  where  this  work  is  expected  to  be  done,  it  has  been 
handled  by  the  State,  and  they  felt  in  making  this  very  elaborate 
improvement,  which  involved  a  much  larger  cost,  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  cooperate,  and  it  was  thought  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Government  cooperated  in  that  way.  But  this  project  involves  now 
only  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,  and  Congress  is  to  make  further  ap- 
propriation as  estimates  are  submitted  to  it  hereafter. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  in  the  bill  last  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir:  only  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
committee.    It  was  not  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item: 

Ohio  Kivor.  Continuing  improvement  by  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  navigable  depth  of  nine  feet,  $5,000,000.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  may  be  so  modified  as  to 
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permit  the  construction  of  one  lock  and  fixed  dam  to  replace  locks  and  dams 
numbered  one  and  two,  should  such  modification  be  deemed  desirable  and 
advantageous. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Would  that  be  a  costly  proposition,  Colonel  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No;  it  will  probably  be  a  matter  of  economy,  in 
this  way:  Lock  and  Dam  No.  1  was  built  many  years  ago.     They 
began  the  construction  of  that  dam  in  1875  and  completed  it  in  the 
eighties,  and  it  is  a  movable  dam  and,  like  all  dams  of  that  type, 
of  course  it  is  subject  to  deterioration  of  a  more  rapid  character 
than  a  fixed  dam.     It  has  been  partially  made  obsolete  also  by  chang- 
ing this  from  a  6-foot  to  a  9- foot  project.     Dam  No.  3  was  raised  3 
feet.    In  doing  that,  the  change  was  made  after  the  foundation  of 
the  dam  was  built,  and  we  simply  changed  the  movable  parts;  for 
instance,  we  lengthened  out  the  wickets  and  props  and  things  of  that 
kind,  so  that  we  do  not  have  a  normal  type  of  construction  there. 
And  Dam  No.  2  is  deteriorating  rather  rapidly,  .and  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh  who  insisted  originally  that  no  dam  of  a  fixed  character 
should  be  placed  below  the  harbor,  on  account  of  getting  out  with 
the  coal  boats,  are  now  quite  content  to  have  these  two  replaced  by  a 
fixed  dam  and  probably  to  have  a  number  of  others  in  the  upper 
river  if  the  situation  should  justify  it  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Switzer.  And  making  a  larger  harbor,  too,  wouldn't  it  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir — throwing  this  dam  further  down  the 
river  than  Dam  No.  1. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  you  just  give  a  statement  of  how  many  dams  have 
been  built  there — those  that  have  been  built  and  those  that  are  being 
constructed  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  dams  are  practically  completed  down  to  No. 
18,  and  work  has  been  authorized  on  all  down  as  far  as  No.  30. 
Below  that  the  alternate  dams  have  been  begun  down  as  far  as  Louis- 
ville, and  then  there  are  two  begun  below  Louisville.  In  other  words, 
out  of  a  total  of  53,  it  is  my  impression  about  35  have  been  begun. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  work  is  over  half  finished,  do  you  think — the 
locks  and  dams? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well.  I  should  judge  approximately  half  finished. 
I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last  annual  report  gives  it  as  45  per 
cent  completed. 

Mr.  Switzer.  A  number  of  dams  below  No.  18  have  been  finished — 
No.  26,  for  instance. 

CoL  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes;  several  of  them  are  finished.  No.  37  is 
finished  and,  of  course.  Dam  41  is  finished,  but  work  is  still  in 
progress  in  the  canal  at  Louisville.  There  are  several  of  them  nearly 
finished  below  there  and  we  are  now  getting  quite  a  stretch  of  con- 
tinuous slack  water.  The  upper  river  is  finished  and  we  are  connect- 
ing up  that  section  with  the  Muskingum,  Little  Kanawha,  and  Great 
Kanawha  Rivers. 
Mr.  Frear.  It  has  helped  navigation  there  thus  far,  do  you  think? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  sir.  There  is  one  thing  I  think  I  ought  to 
mention  here,  which  I  clo  not  believe  I  did  before,  with  reference  to 
these  larger  projects  like  the  Ohio,  upper  Mississippi,  and  Missouri. 
I  supose  the  committee  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  those 
three  projects  the  Government  committed  itself,  by  enactment  of 
law,  to  a  certain  definite  program  of  construction.  On  the  Ohio 
River,  for  example,  it  provided  in  1010  for  the  completion  of  the 
project  in  12  years,  and  the  same  way  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and 
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on  the  upper  Missouri  it  provided  in  1912  for  completion  in  10 
years.  In  other  words,  it  has  provided  for  the  completion  of  all 
those  three  by  1922.  Unfortunately,  from  our  point  of  view,  Con- 
gress has  taken  the  view  that  this  means  completion  of  the  ap- 
propriations by  that  time  and  not  the  completion  of  the  work;  in 
other  words,  that  instead  of  providing  the  money  fast  enough  to 
complete  the  work  by  1922,  it  means  the  making  of  all  appropria- 
tions by  that  time.  In  these  cases  the  department  has  not  felt  free  to 
eliminate  items  where  Congress  itself  has  pleged  itself  to  a  certain 
program  of  construction. 

.  Air.  Frear.  How  much  has  been  spent,  generally  speaking,  on  the 
Ohio  Eiver  itself,  if  you  know  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  on  this  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  the  new  project,  yes.  There  has  been  more 
than  that,  of  course,  spent  on  all  work,  including  the  previous  pro- 
ject— something  like  $45,000,000  all  together.  It  is  going  to  take,  as 
I  recall  now,  $33,000,000  more,  including  this  $5,000,000  to  complete 
it  accordance  with  the  estimated  cost.  The  total  work  will  cost,  in 
round  numbers,  $75,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  it  be  completed  within  the  estimates,  do  you 
think?     Is  that  the  indication? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  pretty  rash  thing  to  say  that  under  the 
present  conditions.  We  were  hoping  it  would;  but  of  course  under 
the  present  unsettled  conditions  we  could  not  do  it.  There  are  sev- 
eral features  that  will  enter  into  the  work  that  may,  however,  help 
it.     One  is  this,  that  in  the  lower  river,  for  instance,  we  may  find  it 

Bracticable  and  preferable  to  substitute  the  use  of  dredging  l>elow 
>am  48,  which  is  the  lowest  one  now,  just  below  the  Green  Kiver. 
Below  that  point  it  may  be  found  practicable  not  to  build  dams  but 
rely  upon  dredging.  T*he  river  is  very  wide  and  we  are  faced  with 
conditions  which  are  more  difficult  to  handle  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  sand  and  its  movement  in  sand  waves.  That  point  has 
not  been  decided  definitely.  Of  course,  if  we  do  omit  the  dams  down 
there,  that  will  be  a  very  substantial  saving  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  take  out  from  seven  to  five  dams? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Something  like  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Then,  didn't  vou  eliminate  one 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  eliminated  No.  42  and  we  expect  to  eliminate 
No.  39  above  Louisville. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  to  reach  the  same  results  by  dredging  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  what  we  hope  on  the  lower  river.  That 
matter  was  investigated  by  the  same  board  that  reported  in  favor  of 
the  dams  as  against  dredging;  but  on  further  consideration  of  that 
matter  we  are  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  found  advisa- 
ble to  substitute  dredging  on  that  lower  stretch  of  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item: 

Grand  Marais.  Marquette.  Marquette  Bay,  and  Ontonagon  Harbors,  ami 
Keweenaw  Waterway.  Michigan:  Ashland  and  Port  King  Harln>r^,  Wis<*on»*m: 
Duluth-Superior  Harbor.  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin:  Agate  Bay  anil  Oram] 
Marais  Harbors.  Minnesota.  For  maintenance.  $175,000:  completing  improve- 
ment of  Ashland  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the 'modified  plans  in  the  reitnrt 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Sixteen  hundred  ami  nmetx--0i._;bt 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  $10,000:  in  all.  $18r>,000. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Could  you  give  the  amounts,  in  a  general  way,  without 
referring  to  your  notes,  for  those  different  harbors  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Grand  Marais  Harbor  of  Refuge,  $10,000 
for  maintenance ;  Ashland  Harbor — that  item  has  not  been  changed ; 
Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  maintenance,  $45,000;  Keweenaw  Water- 
way, $105,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  the  Keweenaw  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Keweenaw  Waterway  was  $105,000.  That  has 
hitherto  been  maintained  under  the  indefinite  appropriation  for  op- 
erating and  care,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  put  it  in  the  regular 
river  and  harbor  appropriation,  because  it  has  no  lock  in  it.  I  think 
that  covers  all  of  the  items.  There  is  no  change  at  all ;  it  is  simply 
a  grouping  together  and  summing  up  of  the  items. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Saint  Joseph  Harbor  and  River,  Saugatuck  Harbor  and  Kalamazoo  River, 
South  Haven,  Holland,  Grand  Haven,  Muskegon,  White  Lake,  Lurlington, 
Manistee,  Portage  Lake,  Arcadia.  Frankfort,  Charlevoix,  and  Petosky  Harbors, 
and  Grand  River,  Michigan:  For  maintenance,  $112,050;  continuing  improve- 
ment of  Manistee  Harbor.  $28,700;  in  all,  $140,750. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Mackinac,  Cheboygan,  Rogers  City,  Alpena,  Harbor  Beach,  and  Monroe  Har- 
bors, Saginaw,  Black,  Clinton,  Rouge,  and  Detroit  Rivers,  Michigan:  For  main- 
tenance, $13,500;  for  improvement  of  Harbor  Beach  Harbor  in  accordance  with 
the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seventeen  hundred.  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  second  session.  $100,000;  in  all,  $113,500. 

CoJ.  Newcomer.  The  words  "  and  Detroit "  should  be  omitted  from 
that  item. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  necessity,  Colonel,  for  this  improvement 
of  Harbor  Beach  Harbor? 

Col.  Newcoa^er.  That  is  in  order  to  make  that  harbor  available  as 
a  refuge  for  the  big  boats. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  that  in  the  last  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  was  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House ; 
ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  page?     Oh,  yes;  I  see ;  it  is  on  page  38. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  just  to  have  it  in  the  record,  I  have  had 
a  number  of  letters  inquiring  about  the  probable  action  of  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  the  new  improvement  of  Rouge  River. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  did  not  include  that  in  this  hill. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Ship  channel  connecting  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  between  Chicago,  Duluth, 
anil  Buffalo:  For  maintenance,  $185,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  if  vou  will  please  insert  after  that  "  includ- 
ing St.  Marys  River  " — I  simply  wrote  it  up  at  the  top  of  the  page 
myself — "  including  St.  Marys  River,  St.  Clair  River,  the  channels 
in  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  Detroit  River,  Michigan  ";  that  makes  a  better 
grouping  than  I  had  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  channel  in  Lake  St.  Clair  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Lake  St.  Clair. 

Mr.  Booher.  And  what  other  river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  Detroit  River,  Michigan.  It  does  not  make 
any  change  in  the  sum. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Manistlque  Harbor,  Michigan,  Menominee,  Oconto,  Green  Bay,  Algoma, 
Kewaunee,  Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Port  Washington,  Milwaukee, 
Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Waukegan  Harbors,  Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan 
Ship  Canal,  and  Fox  River,  Wisconsin :  For  maintenance,  $52,100.  The  project 
for  the  improvement  of  Green  Bay  Harbor,  Wisconsin,  is  hereby  modified  to 
include  the  maintenance  of  the  turning  basin  at  Depere  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  thousand  and  seventeen, 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  does  that  happen  to  be  mentioned  especially, 
Colonel  ?    Is  there  any  work  being  done  on  that  now  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  now  two  projects,  one  for  the  Green  Bay 
Harbor,  which  includes  a  section  of  Fox  River,  and  then  for  harbor 
at  Depere  itself.    This  is  to  consolidate  them  and  carry  them  as  one- 
Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  work  being  done  on  either  at  this  time,  is 
there  ? 

Col.  Newcomer*  There  is  work  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  intended  to  cover  both  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  Really  the  harbor  at  Depere  is  simply  a 
turning  basin  at  the  end  of  the  channel,  which  is  a  part  of  the  harbor 
of  Green  Bay,  and  they  ought  to  be  one  project  and  not  two  different 
projects. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Is  there  not  a  Cheboygan  in  Michigan  and  a  She- 
boygan in  Wisconsin ;  is  not  that  correct  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  will  notice  it  at  the  bottom  of  page  19. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Saint  Croix  River,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  Minnesota  River,  Minnesota, 
Lake  Traverse,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  Red  River  of  the  North,  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  Warroad  Harbor  and  River.  Zippel  Bay,  and  I^ike  of  the 
AYoods,  Minnesota:  For  maintenance,  $3,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  are  those  amounts  taken  from? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  practically  all — Warroad  Harbor 
and  River,  $2,000,  and  Zippel  Bay,  $1,000.  the  other  items  have  no 
proposed  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Chicago  and  Calumet  Harhors,  Chicago  and  Illinois  Rivers,  Illinois,  Calnmet 
River,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Indiana  and  Michigan  City  Harbors,  Indiana:  For 
maintenance,  .$115,000;  completing  improvement  of  Indiana  Harbor,  $395,200; 
in  all,  $510,200. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that  last  project,  Colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  outer  breakwater. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  Indiana  Harbor? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  sir.    The  outer  harbor  there  is  being  protected 
by  a  breakwater,  and  this  is  for  the  completion  of  that  work. 
"Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  a  very  important  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  to  be  finished  at  this  time  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  very  desirable  to  finish  it.  Of  course,  you 
know  there  are  very  large  steel  plants  at  the  mouth,  having  their 
docks  right  at  the  opening  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Is  that  not  near  Gary? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  it  is  near  Gary. 
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Mr.  Frear.  I  remember  the  question  was  raised  about  that  by  one 
of  the  Illinois  Members  the  last  time,  and  he  criticized  it  very 
severely. 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  have  a  very  large  tonnage  of  iron  ore,  par- 
ticularly at  this  place. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  think  his  criticism  was  because  the  docks  were  be- 
ing used  by  some  corporation,  for  the  benefit  of  some  corporation. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  that  is  right.    This  was  not  in  the  last  bill,  was  it? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Yes;  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Mississippi  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  and  including  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  River:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance, 
$350,000.      . 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  character  of  the  improvement  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  for  maintenance  of  the  8-foot  channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  just  for  maintenance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  been  established,  has  it  not;  that  is.  com- 
pleted? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  project  really  has  not  been  completed  in  this 
way.  It  involves  an  additional  fixing  of  the  channel  by  means  of 
dikes  and  bank  revetments.  That  work  had. been  proceeding  for  a 
number  of  years  before  they  found  that  they  can  maintain  the  8-foot 
depth  by  the  use  of  dredges.  Of  course,  the  project  contemplates 
going  ahead  and  putting  in  these  additional  revetments  and  training 
walls  or  dikes,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  by  dredging, 
but  under  present  conditions  we  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to 
proceed  with  the  project.  In  other  words,  the  commerce  that  is  on 
that  river  hardly  appeared  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  a  million  dol- 
lars and  more  that  they  had  been  regularly  providing  for  this  im- 
provement for  several  years,  and  we  find  we  can  maintain  the  depth 
with  the  dredges,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  temporarily  discon- 
tinued further  operations. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that  on  200  miles  of  that  river  there  has 
been  about  $18,000,000  spent. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  been  a  very  large  expenditure  made. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  one  on  which  Senator  Burton  said  there 
had  been  more  spent  than  on  the  entire  Rhine  River,  and  the  Rhine 
River  had  14,000,000  tons,  and  of  course  this  point  of  the  river  is 
insignificant.  I  think  it  has  altogether  153,000  tons,  as  given  by  Col. 
Thompson. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  tonnage  has  been  diminishing  rather  than 
growing.  At  one  time  there  was  a  substantial  tonnage  there,  but  it 
has  been  diminishing. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  Is  that  the  matter  reverted  to  by  Mr.  Kennedy  this 
morning? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  this  is  below  the  Missouri  and  the  other  is 
above  the  Missouri.     That  is  the  next  item  he  is  referring  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Mississippi  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  to  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance,  $1,200. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  one  Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to.  We  spent 
something  like  $28,000,000  on  that,  where  only  one  line  of  boats  run 
four  months  in  the  year. 
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The  Chairman.  I  might  mention,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  there  is  at  present  quite  an  active  movement  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  States,  particularly  in  view  of  the  national  stress, 
to  develop  water  carriers  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 
A  meeting  has  been  called  for  May  8  and  9,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis, 
at  which  the  governors  of  a  number  of  the  States  expect  to  be  present, 
and  also  representatives  of  the  commercial  organizations,  and  they 
have  been  in  communication  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  about  it 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  feel,  Colonel,  that  it  is  possible  to  ever  secure 
any  appreciable  commerce  on  that  river  until  we  control  the  railroad 
rates? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  probably  to  enforce 
a  change  in  the  policy  that  the  railroads  have  ordinarily  pursued  in 
the  past  of  not  prorating  with  the  boat  lines,  and  steps  have  already 
been  accomplished  in  that  direction.  I  just  saw  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Railway  Review  the  statement  of  a  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  just  recently  handed  down,  requiring  a  rail- 
road at  St.  Louis  to  prorate  with  the  boat  line  that  is  running  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  on  the  same  basis 
that  it  prorates  with  its  rail  connections.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  past  that  has  hampered,  of  course,  river  traffic. 
For  instance,  the  Kanawha  River  ships  most  of  its  coal,  you  might 
say,  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  and  a  great  deal  of  coal  from  the 
Kanawha  Basin  goes  to  localities  that  are  reached  by  rail  from  Cin- 
cinnati. The  Cincinnati  railroads,  or  roads  leading  out  from  Cin- 
cinnati, charge  the  local  rates  to  any  coal  traffic  offered  them  by  boat, 
by  water  carrier,  whereas  they  would  receive  coal  delivered  by  rail 
connection  and  prorate  with.them  on  a  basis  that  would  enable  them 
to  deliver  cheaper  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rail-and-water  rates.  Of 
course,  if  you  require  the  rail  carrier  to  prorate  with  the  water 
carrier  on  the  same  terms  he  does  with  the  rail  carrier,  you  will  have 
competition  that  will  enable  the  water  carrier  to  do  business. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  might  be  direct  competition  between  water  car- 
riers. For  instance,  there  would  be  between  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Louis. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  can  expect  to  develop  considerable  commerce 
on  the  water  between  communities  along  side  of  the  water  that  do 
not  involve  rail  carriers,  but  if  you  are  going  to  get  any  very  large 
development  there  that  will  have  to  be  partly  by  water  and  partly  by 
rail,  it  is  essential  to  give  equal  treatment  in  order  to  live. 

Mr.  Frear.  Commerce  has  decreased  about  90  per  cent  on  that 
river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  it  very  much  less  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Mississippi  River  between  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  between  Brainerd 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Mississippi  and  Leech  Rivers,  and  reservoirs  at  headwaters 
of  Missisippi  River :  For  maintenance.  $2,000 ;  continuing  improvement  of  Missis- 
sippi and  Leech  Rivers,  $50,000;  in  all,  $52,000. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  None  of  these  last  three  items  have  been   urged 
except  because  of  their  commercial  activity  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  substantially  so. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

Osage  and  Gasconade  Rivers,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  River,  Kansas :  Continuing 
Improvement  and  for  maintenance  of  Osage  and  Gasconade  Rivers,  $20.000 ;  com- 
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pleting  improvement  of  Kansas  River  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted 
in  House  Document  Numbered  Five  hundred  and  eighty-four,  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress, second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document, 
$10,000;  in  all,  $30,000. 

The  next  item  is : 

Missouri  River:  For  maintenance  and  continuing  improvement  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  permanent  six-foot  channel  between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  $1,000,000 ;  for  snagging  and  maintenance  between  Kansas  City  and 
Sioux  City,  $35,000;  for  maintenance  between  Sioux  City  and  Fort  Benton, 
$50,000;  in  all,  $1,085,000. 

Mr.  Booher.  Now,  the  maintenance  between  Kansas  City  and 
Sioux  City  and  between  Sioux  City  and  Fort  Benton  have  been  re- 
duced, or  are  they  the  same? 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  maintenance  is  the  same,  I  think. 
Mr.  Booher.  I  see ;  it  is  the  same. 

Now,  the  next  item,  Colonel,  is  stricken  out.    I  am  not  fault- 
finding, but  I  am  investigating.     Why  did  you  strike  out  the 
$25,000  for  completing  that  improvement  near  St.  Joseph? 
Mr.  Dupre.  It  is  at  the  top  of  page  39,  line  7. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  we  did  not  consider  that  as  of  any  sub- 
stantial importance  as  a  commercial  or  defense  ^proposition. 

Mr.  Booher.  Well,  don't  you  think  it  is  very  necessary  to  save 
the  work  that  you  have  done  there  now,  where  the  people  have  paid 
$50,000,  and  the  Government  has  put  in  $75,000  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  work 
would  be  necessanr. 

Mr.  Booher.  Here  is  the  situation  there,  Colonel.     You  know 
there  is  about  3  or  4  miles  of  revetment  commencing  north  and  west 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  running  down  to  perhaps  2  miles  below  the  city 
of  St.  Joseph. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  know  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Booher.  Now,  when  they  commenced  work  there  to  prevent 
the  river  from  going  into  the  lake  they  did  not  commence  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  revetment,  but  just  as  far  down  as  they  possibly 
could,  and  they  built  it  down  there,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  revet- 
ments I  ever  saw.  But  if  this  river  begins  to  cut  through  here  at 
the  head  of  this  new  work,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  do  and  as  it  always 
has  done,  that  is  going  to  be  an  entire  loss — that  $125,000.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  when  the  June  rise  comes  in  the  river  we  will 
lose  that  revetment. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course  certain  work  could  be  done  of  an  emer- 
gency character  under  an  emergency  appropriation.  We  did  not 
understand  this  was  work  of  special  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Booher.  Well,  it  is  not,  unless  you  want  to  save  this  $125,000 

that  has  been  put  in  there.    Now,  those  people  are  not  able  to  raise 

a  dollar  more  down  there.    They  raised  $50,000  for  that  work.    They 

are  a  set  of  gardeners,  very  small  farmers,  and  they  could  not  raise 

another  $1,000  to  save  their  necks,  and  the  estimates  of  your  boards 

have  always  been  that  it  would  take  $150,000,  and  the  people  were  to 

I  raise  half  "of  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  could  not  do  it  to  save 

;  their  lives.    They  raised  $50,000.  and  they  could  not  go  any  further. 

land  the  Senate  released  them  from  the  $25,000,  and  we  made  an 

appropriation  in  the  bill  and  gave  them  an  extra  $25,000.    I  know 
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that  old  stream  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  the  $125,000  will  go  into  the 
river,  because  when  it  once  commences  cutting  you  know  it  cuts 
mighty  fast  when  it  starts,  and  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  is  not  an 
emergency  for  navigation,  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  for  prepared- 
ness, yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  breath  of  emergency  to 
save  what  you  have  done  there.  We  have  spent  $125,000  there,  and 
I  am  afraid  now,  if  you  do  not  connect  those  two  revetment  works 
together,  that  you  are  going  to  lose  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  we  had 
on  that  matter,  and  we  had  maps  here  showing  the  situation,  and  it 
looks  to  me,  as  Judge  Booher  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  spending 
$25,000  to  save  the  greater  part  of  $125,000. 

Mr.  Switzbr.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  cutting  through  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  it  cuts  through,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that 
section  will  be  left  entirely  off  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  ever  felt  any 
grave  apprehension  about  its  cutting  through  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  that  it  went  through  within  19  feet  last 
spring — just  19  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  I  mean  is  that  even  cutting  into  the  lake 
does  not  mean  that  the  river  would  desert  its  old  course  and  go  down 
that  way.    We  have  so  many  cases  where  the  river  does  go  around. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  formerly  ran  down  through  that  lake,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  was  an  old  river  bed. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  just  a  stream  of  lakes,  coming  down  one  after 
another,  from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Kansas  City,  within  11  miles 
of  Kansas  City,  and  these  lakes  will  not  be  higher  on  the  other  side 
of  that  lake  than  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the  Missouri  River  does  not 
run  up ;  it  goes  down,  and  quite  fast. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not  submit  this  or  pass  some 
sort  of  resolution  to  have  Judge  Booher  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  speak  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  about  it, 
if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.  We  do  not  object  to  having  the  item  in 
there,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
item  that  would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  only  to  save  the  money  that  the  Government 
has  put  in  and  these  people  have  put  in.  Your  engineer  may  be 
right,  but  every  engineer  that  has  made  a  report  on  that-,  except 
the  last  board,  reported  that  it  would  go  back  down  the  old  channel 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  old  channel  connecting 
the  Missouri  River  away  down  below.  If  it  does  it,  it  will  destroy 
a  lot  of  very  valuable  land  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  if  I  may  interject  at  this 
point,  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to  look  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther and  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  well ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  time  you 
want  me  to-morrow  and  what  time  I  leave  to-night.  Of  course,  I 
will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  anxious  to  save  that  money,  both  for  the  people 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not  include  my  little  project 
in  that? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  Colonel  will  be  requested 
to  take  up  your  project  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  same 
end  in  view. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  notice  there  is  $35,000  for  maintenance  from  Kansas 
City  to  Sioux  City.  I  want  to  ask  whether  that  is  for  preparedness 
or  for  commerce.  According  to  page  7673  of  the  report  the  com- 
merce was  101,822  tons  last  year,  of  which  100,335  tons  was  sand 
hauled  2  miles.  That  leaves  about  1,000  tons.  You  have  spent  al- 
ready ,$3,235,000  on  this  stretch.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  or 
not  that  was  put  in  on  account  of  preparedness  or  on  account  of 
commerce? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  guess  it  would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  defend  it 
on  either  one  of  those  grounds,  except  in  this  way :  That  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  on  that  upper  Missouri  River  to  keep  the  snag 
boats  going  and  keep  the  stream  clear.  There  is  a  little  local  move- 
ment of  traffic  at  a  number  of  points,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cumulation of  snags  blocking  the  channel  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  stream  in  that  way,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  or  de- 
sire to  use  the  stream  they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  natural  condition 
of  the  channel  will  permit. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  question  was  just  preliminary  to  th,e  next  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  that  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask,  Was  the  $1,000,000 
between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  put  in  because  of 
commercial  necessity  or  preparedness  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  of  course?  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  that  stretch  within 
a  period  of  10  years.  We  have  there,  however,  a  navigation  company 
in  action,  transacting  business.  It  is  probably  doing  it  on  more  hope- 
ful lines  than  anywhere  else  on  our  western  rivers.  In  other  words, 
they  have  arrangements  whereby  they  receive  shipments  on  railroad 
sidings,  transfer  them  to  boats,  and  transport  them  over  this  stretch 
of  the  river,  and  deliver  them  on  cars  or  railroad  sidings  at  the  other 
end  of  the  route.  They  are  handling  that  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
businesslike  way. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is  at  the  present  time? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  is  a  very  small  commerce? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  small  commerce.    Of  course,  they  can  not 
carry  a  big  commerce  until  we  get  a  better  channel,  but  they  have 
bejjun  this  business  on  the  promise  that  if  they  did  put  their  money 
in  it,  Congress  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  the  channel  been  completed  above  Kansas  City  or 
Sioux  City? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  been  practically  no  work  above,  except 
isolated  bits  of  revetment  that  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  once  cleared  up  according  to  the  original  proj- 
ect?   Has  it  ever  been  completed  according  to  the  original  project? 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  never  been  any  project  there,  except  for 
magging.    We  have  never  had  any  definite  project  depth  adopted 
there. 
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that  old  stream  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  the  $125,000  will  go  into  th 
river,  because  when  it  once  commences  cutting  you  know  it  cul 
mighty  fast  when  it  starts,  and  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  is  not  a 
emergency  for  navigation,  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  for  prepare* 
ness,  yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  breath  of  emergency 
save  what  you  have  done  there.    We  have  spent  $125,000  there,  a 
I  am  afraid  now,  if  you  do  not  connect  those  two  revetment  woi 
together,  that  you  are  going  to  lose  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  we  1 
on  that  matter,  and  we  had  maps  here  showing  the  situation,  am 
looks  to  me,  as  Judge  Booher  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  spend 
$25,000  to  save  the  greater  part  of  $125,000, 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  cutting  through  ai 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Huijbert.  If  it  cuts  through,  one  of  the  principal  totons  of  tt 
section  will  be  left  entirely  off  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  ever  felt  a 
grave  apprehension  about  its  cutting  through  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  that  it  went  through  within  19  feet  I 
spring — just  19  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  I  mean  is  that  even  cutting  into  the  1 
does  not  mean  that  the  river  would  desert  its  old  course  and  go  d< 
that  way.    We  have  so  many  cases  where  the  river  does  go  aroun* 

Mr.  Booher.  It  formerly  ran  down  through  that  lake,  Colom 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  was  an  old  river  bed. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  just  a  stream  of  lakes,  coming  down  one  a 
another,  from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Kansas  City,  within  11  n 
of  Kansas  City,  and  these  lakes  will  not  be  higher  on  the  other 
of  that  lake  than  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the  Missouri  River  does 
run  up ;  it  goes  down,  and  quite  fast. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not  submit  this  or  pass  f 
sort  of  resolution  to  have  Judge  Booher  take  it  up  with  the  C 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  speak  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  aboi 
if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.    We  do  not  object  to  having  the  it* 
there,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to 
item  that  would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  only  to  save  the  money  that  the  Goven 
has  put  in  and  these  people  have  put  in.     Your  engineer  id 
right,  but  every  engineer  that  has  made  a  report  on  that, 
the  last  board,  reported  that  it  would  go  back  down  the  old  c 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  old  channel  com 
the  Missouri  River  away  down  below.    If  it  does  it,  it  will 
a  lot  of  very  valuable  land  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  if  I  may  interject 
point,  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to  look  into  the  matt 
ther  and  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  well ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  til 
want  me  to-morrow  and  what  time  I  leave  to-night.  Of  o 
will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  ma 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  anxious  to  save  that  money,  both  for  th 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not  include  my  little 
in  that? 
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x>mer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 

K3IAN.  Without  objection,  the  Colonel  will  be  requested 
ro+ir  project  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  same 

r.  I  notice  there  is  $35,000  for  maintenance  from  Kansas 
ix  Oity.  I  want  to  ask  whether  that  is  for  preparedness 
nerce.  According  to  page  7673  of  the  report  the  com- 
X OH  ,822  tons  last  year,  of  which  100,335  tons  was  sand 
ilesr.  That  leaves  about  1,000  tons.  You  have  spent  al- 
590OO  on  this  stretch.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  or 
is    t>ut  in  on  account  of  preparedness  or  on  account  of 


e  of 


Re 


.**  t*± 


I  guess  it  would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  defend  it 
*;hose  grounds,  except  in  this  way :  That  it  has  been 
•sable  on  that  upper  Missouri  River  to  keep  the  snag 
lseep  the  stream  clear.    There  is  a  little  local  move- 
a  number  of  points,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  ac- 
snags  blocking  the  channel  and  the  obstruction  of 
,  ixsit  way,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  or  de- 

k^  stream  they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  natural  condition 
*^1   xv ill  permit. 

*•    Tliat  question  was  just  preliminary  to  the  next  ques- 
1  that  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask,  Was  the  $1,000,000 
City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  put  in  because  of 
**^<^88itjr  or  preparedness  there? 

scl^v^1**  That,  of  course,  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 

[^  "^y  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  that  stretch  within 

t      3^ars.     We  have  there,  however,  a  navigation  company 

*^^^,cting  business.    It  is  probably  doing  it  on  more  hope- 

^       ^Hywhere  else  on  our  western  rivers.     In  other  words, 

^^^gements  whereby  they  receive  shipments  on  railroad 

^*~^r  them  to  boats,  and  transport  them  over  this  stretch 

,^*^<1  deliver  them  on  cars  or  railroad  sidings  at  the  other 

They  are  handling  that  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 


"v^ 


*y. 


•    lhat  is  at  the  present  time  ? 
?°**er.  Yes. 

•    But  it  is  a  very  small  commerce  ? 
(^°Mer.  It  is  a  small  commerce.    Of  course,  they  can  not 
\  <*>mmerce  until  we  get  a  better  channel,  but  they  have 
"Usiness  on  the  promise  that  if  they  did  put  their  money 
T^ss  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 

^.  Has  the  channel  been  completed  above  Kansas  City  or 

• 

tomeb.  There  has  been  practically  no  work  above,  except 
s  of  revetment  that  were  put  in. 

iR.  Was  it  once  cleared  up  according  to  the  original  proj- 

it  ever  been  completed  according  to  the  original  project? 

rcoMER.  There  has  never  been  any  project  there,  except  for 

We  have  never  had  any  definite  project  depth  adopted 
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that  old  stream  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  the  $125,000  will  go  into  ti 
river,  because  when  it  once  commences  cutting  you  know  it  cu 
mighty  fast  when  it  starts,  and  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  is  not  * 
emergency  for  navigation,  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  for  prepare 
ness,  yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  breath  of  emergency 
save  what  you  have  done  there.    We  have  spent  $125,000  there,  a 
I  am  afraid  now,  if  you  do  not  connect  those  two  revetment  woi 
together,  that  you  are  going  to  lose  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  we  1 
on  that  matter,  and  we  had  maps  here  showing  the  situation,  an< 
looks  to  me,  as  Judge  Booher  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  spend 
$25,000  to  save  the  greater  part  of  $125,000. 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  cutting  through  a. 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  it  cuts  through,  one  of  the  principal  totons  of  tl 
section  will  be  left  entirely  off  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  ever  felt  a 
grave  apprehension  about  its  cutting  through  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  that  it  went  through  within  19  feet  1 
spring — just  19  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  I  mean  is  that  even  cutting  into  the  1 
does  not  mean  that  the  river  would  desert  its  old  course  and  go  dc 
that  way.    We  have  so  many  cases  where  the  river  does  go  aroun' 

Mr.  Booher.  It  formerly  ran  down  through  that  lake,  Coloni 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  was  an  old  river  bed. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  just  a  stream  of  lakes,  coming  down  one  a 
another,  from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Kansas  City,  within  11  n 
of  Kansas  City,  and  these  lakes  will  not  be  higher  on  the  other 
of  that  lake  than  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the  Missouri  River  does 
run  up ;  it  goes  down,  and  quite  fast. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not  submit  this  or  pas  t 
sort  of  resolution  to  have  Judge  Booher  take  it  up  with  the  C 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  speak  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  aboi 
if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.    We  do  not  object  to  having  the  ite 
there,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to 
item  that  would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  only  to  save  the  money  that  the  Goveu 
has  put  in  and  these  people  have  put  in.     Your  engineer  n? 
right,  but  every  engineer  that  has  made  a  report  on  that, 
the  last  board,  reported  that  it  would  go  back  down  the  old  c 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  old  channel  con: 
the  Missouri  River  away  down  below.    If  it  does  it,  it  will 
a  lot  of  very  valuable  land  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  if  I  may  interject 
point,  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to  look  into  the  matt 
ther  and  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  well;  it  is  a  question  of  what  tr 
want  me  to-morrow  and  what  time  I  leave  to-night.  Of  © 
will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  m« 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  anxious  to  save  that  money,  both  for  th 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not  include  my  little 
in  that? 
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x>mer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
s- 

RjfetAN.  Without  objection,  the  Colonel  will  be  requested 
^our  project  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  same 

R-     I  notice  there  is  $35,000  for  maintenance  from  Kansas 

ix   City.    I  want  to  ask  whether  that  is  for  preparedness 

xierce.    According  to  page  7673  of  the  report  the  com- 

jXOX,822  tons  last  year,  of  which  100,335  tons  was  sand 

iles.     That  leaves  about  1,000  tons.    You  have  spent  al- 

^jOOO  on  this  stretch.    I  was  just  wondering  whether  or 

jput  in  on  account  of  preparedness  or  on  account  of 

I  guess  it  would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  defend  it 
:f  those  grounds,  except  in  this  way :  That  it  has  been 
l>le  on  that  upper  Missouri  River  to  keep  the  snag 
keep  the  stream  clear.    There  is  a  little  local  move- 
nt a  number  of  points,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  ac- 
snags  blocking  the  channel  and  the  obstruction  of 
~^Iiat  way,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  or  de- 
srtream  they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  natural  condition 
"vvill  permit. 
Iliat  question  was  just  preliminary  to  tfye  next  ques- 
of  that  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask,  Was  the  $1,000,000 
City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  put  in  because  of 
ity  or  preparedness  there? 
^kk.  That,  of  course?  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
>y  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  that  stretch  within 
3^ars.    We  have  there,  however,  a  navigation  company 
J^^ctcting  business.    It  is  probably  doing  it  on  more  hope- 
^tnywhere  else  on  our  western  rivers.    In  other  words, 
****igements  whereby  they  receive  shipments  on  railroad 
them  to  boats,  and  transport  them  over  this  stretch 
deliver  them  on  cars  or  railroad  sidings  at  the  other 
They  are  handling  that  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 


VO 


"vv 
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•    That  is  at  the  present  time? 
**>**er.  Yes. 

.  •    But  it  is  a  very  small  commerce? 
Co^tER.  It  is  a  small  commerce.    Of  course,  they  can  not 
\  ^mmerce  until  we  get  a  better  channel,  but  they  have 

u^isiness  on  the  promise  that  if  they  did  put  their  money 
*fcss  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 

**.  Has  the  channel  been  completed  above  Kansas  City  or 

'comer.  There  has  been  practically  no  work  above,  except 
s  of  revetment  that  were  put  in. 

ul  Was  it  once  cleared  up  according  to  the  original  proj- 

it  ever  been  completed  according  to  the  original  project? 

rcoMER.  There  has  never  been  any  project  there,  except  for 

We  have  never  had  any  definite  project  depth  aclopted 
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that  old  stream  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  the  $125,000  will  go  into  tb 
river,  because  when  it  once  commences  cutting  you  know  it  cul 
mighty  fast  when  it  starts,  and  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  is  not  a 
emergency  for  navigation,  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  for  prepare* 
ness,  yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  breath  of  emergency 
save  what  you  have  done  there.    We  have  spent  $125,000  there,  a 
I  am  afraid  now,  if  you  do  not  connect  those  two  revetment  woi 
together,  that  you  are  going  to  lose  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  HtTLBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  we  1 
on  that  matter,  and  we  had  maps  here  showing  the  situation,  anc 
looks  to  me,  as  Judge  Booher  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  spend 
$25,000  to  save  the  greater  part  of  $125,000, 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  cutting  through  at 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  it  cuts  through,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  tl 
section  will  be  left  entirely  off  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  ever  felt  a 
grave  apprehension  about  its  cutting  through  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  that  it  went  through  within  19  feet  1 
spring — just  19  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  I  mean  is  that  even  cutting  into  the  1 
does  not  mean  that  the  river  would  desert  its  old  course  and  go  d< 
that  way.    We  have  so  many  cases  where  the  river  does  go  arouro 

Mr.  Booher.  It  formerly  ran  down  through  that  lake,  Colon* 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  was  an  old  river  bed. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  just  a  stream  of  lakes,  coming  down  one  a 
another,  from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Kansas  City,  within  11  n 
of  Kansas  City,  and  these  lakes  will  not  be  higher  on  the  other 
of  that  lake  than  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the  Missouri  River  does 
run  up ;  it  goes  down,  and  quite  fast. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not  submit  this  or  pass  * 
sort  of  resolution  to  have  Judge  Booher  take  it  up  with  the  C 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  speak  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  aboi 
if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.    We  do  not  object  to  having  the  ite 
there,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to 
item  that  would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  only  to  save  the  money  that  the  Goven 
has  put  in  and  these  people  have  put  in.     Your  engineer  n? 
right,  but  every  engineer  that  has  made  a  report  on  that, 
the  last  board,  reported  that  it  would  go  back  down  the  old  c 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  old  channel  con: 
the  Missouri  River  away  down  below.    If  it  does  it,  it  will 
a  lot  of  very  valuable  land  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  if  I  may  interject 
point,  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to  look  into  the  mati 
ther  and  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  well;  it  is  a  question  of  what  ti 
want  me  to-morrow  and  what  time  I  leave  to-night.  Of  o 
will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  m» 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  anxious  to  save  that  money,  both  for  th 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not  include  my  little 
in  that? 
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x>mer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chiei 

kjman.  Without  objection,  the  Colonel  will  be  requested 
project  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  same 


I  notice  there  is  $35,000  for  maintenance  from  Kansas 
City.     I  want  to  ask  whether  that  is  for  preparedness 
According  to  page  7673  of  the  report  the  com- 
,822  tons  last  year,  of  which  100,335  tons  was  sane 
That  leaves  about  1,000  tons.     You  have  spent  al 
5yOOO  on  this  stretch.    I  was  just  wondering  whether  oi 
t  in  on  account  of  preparedness  or  on  account  oJ 
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I  guess  it  would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  defend  it 

those  grounds,  except  in  this  way :  That  it  has  beer 

on  that  upper  Missouri  River  to  keep  the  snag 

keep  the  stream  clear.     There  is  a  little  local  move 

a  number  of  points,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  ac 

snags  blocking  the  channel  and  the  obstruction  ol 

way,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  or  de- 

stream  they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  natural  conditior 

"will  permit. 

Tliat  question  was  just  preliminary  to  the  next  ques 

of  that  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask,  Was  the  $1,000,00( 

City  and  the  mouth  or  the  river  put  in  because  oi 

ity  or  preparedness  there? 

V-^R.  That,  of  course?  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 

■^y  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  that  stretch  withir 

Vx^  3^ars.     We  have  there,  however,  a  navigation  companj 

^^^^cting  business.    It  is  probably  doing  it  on  more  hope- 

Hywhere  else  on  our  western  rivers.     In  other  words 

ements  whereby  they  receive  shipments  on  railroad 

them  to  boats,  and  transport  them  over  this  stretch 

^"^d  deliver  them  on  cars  or  railroad  sidings  at  the  othei 

^5*^-   They  are  handling  that  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 

.    •    That  is  at  the  present  time? 
^°Mer.  Yes. 

,  •    But  it  is  a  very  small  commerce  ? 

^Mer.  It  is  a  small  commerce.    Of  course,  they  can  not 

>  ' Commerce  until  we  get  a  better  channel,  but  they  have 

"Easiness  on  the  promise  that  if  they  did  put  their  monej 

*fcss  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 

v*.  Has  the  channel  been  completed  above  Kansas  City  oi 

'comer.  There  has  been  practically  no  work  above,  except 
fl  of  revetment  that  were  put  in. 

ut.  Was  it  once  cleared  up  according  to  the  original  proj- 

it  ever  been  completed  according  to  the  original  project? 

fCOMER.  There  has  never  been  any  project  there,  except  f  oi 

We  have  never  had  any  definite  project  depth  acLopted 
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that  old  stream  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  the  $125,000  will  go  into  the 
river,  because  when  it  once  commences  cutting  you  know  it  cuts 
mighty  fast  when  it  starts,  and  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  is  not  an 
emergency  for  navigation,  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  for  prepared- 
ness, yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  breath  of  emergency  to 
save  what  you  have  done  there.  We  have  spent  $125,000  there,  and 
I  am  afraid  now,  if  you  do  not  connect  those  two  revetment  works 
together,  that  you  are  going  to  lose  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  we  had 
on  that  matter,  and  we  had  maps  here  showing  the  situation,  and  it 
looks  to  me,  as  Judge  Booher  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  spending 
$25,000  to  save  the  greater  part  of  $125,000. 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  cutting  through  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  it  cuts  through,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that 
section  will  be  left  entirely  off  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  ever  felt  any 
grave  apprehension  about  its  cutting  through  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  that  it  went  through  within  19  feet  last, 
spring — just  19  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  I  mean  is  that  even  cutting  into  the  lake 
does  not  mean  that  the  river  would  desert  its  old  course  and  go  down 
that  way.    We  have  so  many  cases  where  the  river  does  go  around. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  formerly  ran  down  through  that  lake,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  was  an  old  river  bed. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  just  a  stream  of  lakes,  coming  down  one  after 
another,  from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Kansas  City,  within  11  miles 
of  Kansas  City,  and  these  lakes  will  not  be  higher  on  the  other  side 
of  that  lake  than  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the  Missouri  River  does  not 
run  up ;  it  goes  down,  and  quite  fast. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not  submit  this  or  pass  some 
sort  of  resolution  to  have  Judge  Booher  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  speak  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  about  it* 
if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.  We  do  not  object  to  having  the  item  in 
there,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
item  that  would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  only  to  save  the  money  that  the  Government 
has  put  in  and  these  people  have  put  in.  Your  engineer  may  be 
right,  but  every  engineer  that  has  made  a  report  on  that,  except 
the  last  board,  reported  that  it  would  go  back  down  the  old  channel 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  old  channel  connecting 
the  Missouri  River  away  down  below.  If  it  does  it,  it  will  destroy 
a  lot  of  very  valuable  land  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  if  I  may  interject  at  this 
point,  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to  look  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther and  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  well ;  it  is  a  question  oi  what  time  yoa 
want  me  to-morrow  and  what  time  I  leave  to-night.  Of  course,  I 
will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  anxious  to  save  that  money,  both  for  the  people 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not  include  my  little  project 
in  that? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  Colonel  will  be  requested 
to  take  up  your  project  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  same 
end  in  view. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  notice  there  is  $35,000  for  maintenance  from  Kansas 
City  to  Sioux  City.  I  want  to  ask  whether  that  is  for  preparedness 
or  for  commerce.  According  to  page  7673  of  the  report  the  com- 
merce was  101,822  tons  last  year,  of  which  100,335  tons  was  sand 
hauled  2  miles.  That  leaves  about  1,000  tons.  You  have  spent  al- 
ready $3,235,000  on  this  stretch.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  or 
not  that  was  put  in  on  account  of  preparedness  or  on  account  of 
commerce? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  guess  it  would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  defend  it 
on  either  one  of  those  grounds,  except  in  this  way :  That  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  on  that  upper  Missouri  River  to  keep  the  snag 
boats  going  and  keep  the  stream  clear.  There  is  a  little  local  move- 
ment of  traffic  at  a  number  of  points,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cumulation of  snags  blocking  the  channel  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  stream  in  that  way,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  or  de- 
sire to  use  the  stream  they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  natural  condition 
of  the  channel  will  permit. 

Mr.  Frkae.  That  question  was  just  preliminary  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  that  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask,  Was  the  $1,000,000 
between  Kansas  City  and  the  moutli  of  the  river  put  in  because  of 
commercial  necessity  or  preparedness  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  of  course,  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  that  stretch  within 
a  period  of  10  years.  We  have  there,  however,  a  navigation  company 
in  action,  transacting  business.  It  is  probably  doing  it  on  more  hope- 
ful lines  than  anywhere  else  on  our  western  rivers.  In  other  words, 
they  have  arrangements  whereby  they  receive  shipments  on  railroad 
sidings,  transfer  them  to  boats,  and  transport  them  over  this  stretch 
of  the  river,  and  deliver  them  on  cars  or  railroad  sidings  at  the  other 
end  of  the  route.  They  are  handling  that  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
businesslike  way. 
Mr.  Frfar.  That  is  at  the  present  time? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freak.  But  it  is  a  very  small  commerce? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  small  commerce.  Of  course,  they  can  not 
carry  a  big  commerce  until  we  get  a  better  channel,  but  they  have 
begun  this  business  on  the  promise  that  if  they  did  put  their  money 
in  it,  Congress  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Freak.  Has  the  channel  been  completed  above  Kansas  City  or 
Sioux  City? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  been  practically  no  work  above,  except 
isolated  bits  of  revetment  that  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  once  cleared  up  according  to  the  original  proj- 
ect?    Has  it  ever  been  completed  according  to  the  original  project? 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  never  been  any  project  there,  except  for 
snagging.    We  have  never  had  any  definite  project  depth  adopted 
there. 
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that  old  stream  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  the  $125,000  will  go  into  the 
river,  because  when  it  once  commences  cutting  you  know  it  cuts 
mighty  fast  when  it  starts,  and  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  is  not  an 
emergency  for  navigation,  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  for  prepared- 
ness, yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  breath  of  emergency  to 
save  what  you  have  done  there.  We  have  spent  $125,000  there,  and 
I  am  afraid  now,  if  you  do  not  connect  those  two  revetment  works 
together,  that  you  are  going  to  lose  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  we  had 
on  that  matter,  and  we  had  maps  here  showing  the  situation,  and  it 
looks  to  me,  as  Judge  Booher  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  spending 
$25,000  to  save  the  greater  part  of  $125,000. 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  cutting  through  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  it  cuts  through,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that 
section  will  be  left  entirely  off  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  ever  felt  any 
grave  apprehension  about  its  cutting  through  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  that  it  went  through  within  19  feet  last 
spring — just  19  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  I  mean  is  that  even  cutting  into  the  lake 
does  not  mean  that  the  river  would  desert  its  old  course  and  go  down 
that  way.    We  have  so  many  cases  where  the  river  does  go  around. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  formerly  ran  down  through  that  lake,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  was  an  old  river  bed. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  just  a  stream  of  lakes,  coming  down  one  after 
another,  from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Kansas  City,  within  11  miles 
of  Kansas  City,  and  these  lakes  will  not  be  higher  on  the  other  side 
of  that  lake  than  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the  Missouri  River  does  not 
run  up ;  it  goes  down,  and  quite  fast. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not  submit  this  or  pass  some 
sort  of  resolution  to  have  Judge  Booher  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  speak  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  about  it. 
if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.  We  do  not  object  to  having  the  item  in 
there,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
item  that  would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  only  to  save  the  money  that  the  Government 
has  put  in  and  these  people  have  put  in.  Your  engineer  may  be 
right,  but  every  engineer  that  has  made  a  report  on  that,  except 
the  last  board,  reported  that  it  would  go  back  down  the  old  channel 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  old  channel  connecting 
the  Missouri  River  awav  down  below.  If  it  does  it,  it  will  destroy 
a  lot  of  very  valuable  land  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  if  I  may  interject  at  this 
point,  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to  look  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther and  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  well;  it  is  a  question  of  what  time  yoa 
want  me  to-morrow  and  what  time  I  leave  to-night.  Of  course,  I 
will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  anxious  to  save  that  money,  both  for  the  peopfe- 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not  include  my  little  proj< 
in  that? 
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Coi.  Newcomer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  Colonel  will  be  requested 
to  take  up  your  project  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  same 
end  in  view. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  notice  there  is  $35,000  for  maintenance  from  Kansas 
City  to  Sioux  City.  I  want  to  ask  whether  that  is  for  preparedness 
or  for  commerce.  According  to  page  7673  of  the  report  the  com- 
merce was  101,822  tons  last  year,  of  which  100,335  tons  was  sand 
I  hauled  2  miles.  That  leaves  about  1,000  tons.  You  have  spent  al- 
ready $3,235,000  on  this  stretch.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  or 
not  that  was  put  in  on  account  of  preparedness  or  on  account  of 
commerce  ! 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  guess  it  would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  defend  it 
or  either  one  of  those  grounds,  except  in  this  way :  That  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  on  that  upper  Missouri  Biver  to  keep  the  snag 
boats  going  and  keep  the  stream  clear.  There  is  a  little  local  move- 
ment of  traffic  at  a  number  of  points,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cumulation of  snags  blocking  the  channel  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  stream  in  that  way,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  or  de- 
sire to  use  the  stream  they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  natural  condition 
of  the  channel  will  permit. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  question  was  just  preliminary  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  that  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask,  Was  the  $1,000,000 
between  Kansas  City  and  the  month  of  the  river  put  in  because  of 
commercial  necessity  or  preparedness  there! 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  of  course,  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  that  stretch  within 
a  period  of  10  years.  We  have  there,  however,  a  navigation  company 
in  action,  transacting  business.  It  is  probably  doing  it  on  more  hope- 
ful lines  than  anywhere  else  on  our  western  rivers.  In  other  words, 
they  have  arrangements  whereby  they  receive  shipments  on  railroad 
sidings,  transfer  them  to  boats,  and  transport  them  over  this  stretch 
of  the  river,  and  deliver  them  on  cars  or  railroad  sidings  at  the  other 
end  of  the  route.  They  are  handling  that  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
businesslike  way. 
Mr.  Freak.  That  is  at  the  present  time? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Freak.  But  it  is  a  very  small  commerce? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  small  commerce.  Of  course,  they  can  not 
carry  a  big  commerce  until  we  get  a  better  channel,  but  they  have 
began  this  business  on  the  promise  that  if  they  did  put  their  money 
in  it,  Congress  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Freak.  Has  the  channel  been  completed  above  Kansas  City  or 
Sioux  City? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  been  practically  no  work  above,  except 
isolated  bits  of  revetment  that  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Freak.  Was  it  once  cleared  up  according  to  the  original  proj- 
ect?   Has  it  ever  been  completed  according  to  the  original  project? 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  never  been  any  project  there,  except  for 
nagging.    We  have  never  had  any  definite  project  depth  adopted 
{here. 
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that  old  stream  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  the  $125,000  will  go  into  the 
river,  because  when  it  once  commences  cutting  you  know  it  cuts 
mighty  fast  when  it  starts,  and  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  is  not  an 
emergency  for  navigation,  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  for  prepared- 
ness, yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  breath  of  emergency  to 
save  what  you  have  done  there.  We  have  spent  $125,000  there,  and 
I  am  afraid  now,  if  you  do  not  connect  those  two  revetment  works 
together,  that  you  are  going  to  lose  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  we  had 
on  that  matter,  and  we  had  maps  here  showing  the  situation,  and  it 
looks  to  me,  as  Judge  Booher  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  spending 
$25,000  to  save  the  greater  part  of  $125,000. 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  cutting  through  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  it  cuts  through,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that 
section  will  be  left  entirely  off  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  ever  felt  any 
grave  apprehension  about  its  cutting  through  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  that  it  went  through  within  19  feet  last- 
spring — just  19  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  I  mean  is  that  even  cutting  into  the  lake 
does  not  mean  that  the  river  would  desert  its  old  course  and  go  down 
that  way.    We  have  so  many  cases  where  the  river  does  go  around. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  formerly  ran  down  through  that  lake,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  was  an  old  river  bed. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  just  a  stream  of  lakes,  coming  down  one  after 
another,  from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Kansas  City,  within  11  miles 
of  Kansas  City,  and  these  lakes  will  not  be  higher  on  the  other  side 
of  that  lake  than  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the  Missouri  River  does  not 
run  up ;  it  goes  down,  and  quite  fast. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not  submit  this  or  pass  some 
sort  of  resolution  to  have  Judge  Booher  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  speak  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  about  it. 
if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.  We  do  not  object  to  having  the  item  in 
there,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
item  that  would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  only  to  save  the  money  that  the  Government 
has  put  in  and  these  people  have  put  in.  Your  engineer  may  be 
right,  but  every  engineer  that  has  made  a  report  on  that,  except 
the  last  board,  reported  that  it  would  go  back  down  the  old  channel 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  old  channel  connecting 
the  Missouri  River  away  down  below.  If  it  does  it,  it  will  destroy 
a  lot  of  very  valuable  land  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  if  I  may  interject  at  this 
point,  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to  look  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther and  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  well ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  time  yoa 
want  me  to-morrow  and  what  time  I  leave  to-night.  Of  course,  I 
will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  anxious  to  save  that  money,  both  for  the  people! 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not  include  my  little  project 
in  that? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  Colonel  will  be  requested 
to  take  up  your  project  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  same 
end  in  view. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  notice  there  is  $35,000  for  maintenance  from  Kansas 
City  to  Sioux  City.  I  want  to  ask  whether  that  is  for  preparedness 
or  for  commerce.  According  to  page  7673  of  the  report  the  com- 
merce was  101,822  tons  last  year,  of  which  100,335  tons  was  sand 
hauled  2  miles.  That  leaves  about  1,000  tons.  You  have  spent  al- 
ready .$3,235,000  on  this  stretch.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  or 
not  that  was  put  in  on  account  of  preparedness  or  on  account  of 
commerce! 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  guess  it  would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  defend  it 
on  either  one  of  those  grounds,  except  in  this  way :  That  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  on  that  upper  Missouri  River  to  keep  the  snag 
boats  going  and  keep  the  stream  clear.  There  is  a  little  local  move- 
ment of  traffic  at  a  number  of  points,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cumulation of  snags  blocking  the  channel  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  stream  in  that  way,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  or  de- 
sire to  use  the  stream  they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  natural  condition 
of  the  channel  will  permit. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  question  was  just  preliminaryto  th,e  next  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  that  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask,  Was  the  $1,000,000 
between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  put  in  because  of 
commercial  necessity  or  preparedness  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  of  course;  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  that  stretch  within 
a  period  of  10  years.  We  have  there,  however,  a  navigation  company 
in  action,  transacting  business.  It  is  probably  doing  it  on  more  hope- 
ful lines  than  anywhere  else  on  our  western  rivers.  In  other  words, 
thev  have  arrangements  whereby  they  receive  shipments  on  railroad 
sidings,  transfer  them  to  boats,  and  transport  them  over  this  stretch 
of  the  river,  and  deliver  them  on  cars  or  railroad  sidings  at  the  other 
end  of  the  route.  They  are  handling  that  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
businesslike  way. 
Mr.  Freak.  That  is  at  the  present  time? 
CoL  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  is  a  very  small  commerce? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  small  commerce.  Of  course,  they  can  not 
carry  a  big  commerce  until  we  get  a  better  channel,  hut  they  have 
begun  this  business  on  the  promise  that  if  they  did  put  their  money 
in  it,  Congress  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Freak.  Has  the  channel  been  completed  above  Kansas  City  or 
Sioux  City? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  been  practically  no  work  above,  except 
isolated  bits  of  revetment  that  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  once  cleared  up  according  to  the  original  proj- 
ect?    Has  it  ever  been  completed  according  to  the  original  project? 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  never  been  any  project  there,  except  for 
nagging.     We  have  never  had  any  definite  project  depth  adopted 
fliere. 
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that  old  stream  so  well  that  I  am  afraid  the  $125,000  will  go  into  the 
river,  because  when  it  once  commences  cutting  you  know  it  cuts 
mighty  fast  when  it  starts,  and  it  seems  to  me,  although  it  is  not  an 
emergency  for  navigation,  and  it  is  not  an  emergency  for  prepared- 
ness, yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the  very  breath  of  emergency  to 
save  what  you  have  done  there.  We  have  spent  $125,000  there,  and 
I  am  afraid  now,  if  you  do  not  connect  those  two  revetment  works 
together,  that  you  are  going  to  lose  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recall  very  well  the  hearing  we  had 
on  that  matter,  and  we  had  maps  here  showing  the  situation,  and  it 
looks  to  me,  as  Judge  Booher  says,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  spending 
$25,000  to  save  the  greater  part  of  $125,000. 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  cutting  through  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  it  cuts  through,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  that 
section  will  be  left  entirely  off  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  department  has  ever  felt  any 
grave  apprehension  about  its  cutting  through  in  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  Do  you  know  that  it  went  through  within  19  feet  last 
spring — just  19  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  I  mean  is  that  even  cutting  into  the  lake 
does  not  mean  that  the  river  would  desert  its  old  course  and  go  down 
that  way.    We  have  so  many  cases  where  the  river  does  go  around. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  formerly  ran  down  through  that  lake,  Colonel- 
Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  wras  an  old  river  bed. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  just  a  stream  of  lakes,  coming  down  one  after 
another,  from  St.  Joseph  to  north  of  Kansas  City,  within  11  miles 
of  Kansas  City,  and  these  lakes  will  not  be  higher  on  the  other  side 
of  that  lake  than  it  is  the  other  way,  and  the  Missouri  River  does  not 
run  up ;  it  goes  down,  and  quite  fast. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  not  submit  this  or  pass  some 
sort  of  resolution  to  have  Judge  Booher  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  speak  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  about  it. 
if  you  wish  me  to  do  so.  We  do  not  object  to  having  the  item  in 
there,  if  you  wish  to  put  it  in,  although  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  an 
item  that  would  be  justified. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  is  only  to  save  the  money  that  the  Government 
has  put  in  and  these  people  have  put  in.  Your  engineer  may  be 
right,  but  every  engineer  that  has  made  a  report  on  that,  except 
the  last  board,  reported  that  it  would  go  back  down  the  old  channel 
of  the  river,  and  that  it  would  be  below  the  old  channel  connecting 
the  Missouri  River  away  down  below.  If  it  does  it,  it  will  destroy 
a  lot  of  very  valuable  land  and  property. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  if  I  may  interject  at  this 
point,  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to  look  into  the  matter  fur- 
ther and  report  to  the  committee  to-morrow. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  well ;  it  is  a  question  of  what  time  you 
want  me  to-morrow  and  what  time  I  leave  to-night.  Of  course,  I 
will  have  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  am  anxious  to  save  that  money,  both  for  the  people. 
and  the  Government. 

Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you  not  include  my  little  project 
in  that? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  take  it  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  the  Colonel  will  be  requested 
to  take  up  your  project  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  the  same 
end  in  view. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  notice  there  is  $35,000  for  maintenance  from  Kansas 
City  to  Sioux  City,  I  want  to  ask  whether  that  is  for  preparedness 
or  for  commerce.  According  to  page  7673  of  the  report  the  com- 
merce was  101,822  tons  last  year,  of  which  100,385  tons  was  sand 
hauled  2  miles.  That  leaves  about  1,000  tons.  You  have  spent  al- 
ready $3,235,000  on  this  stretch.  I  was  just  wondering  whether  or 
not  that  was  put  in  on  account  of  preparedness  or  on  account  of 
commerce! 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  guess  it  would  be  a  little  bit  hard  to  defend  it 
on  either  one  of  those  grounds,  except  in  this  way :  That  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  on  that  upper  Missouri  River  to  keep  the  snag 
boats  going  and  keep  the  stream  clear.  There  is  a  little  local  move- 
ment of  traffic  at  a  number  of  points,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cumulation of  snags  blocking  the  channel  and  the  obstruction  of 
the  stream  in  that  way,  so  that  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  or  de- 
sire to  use  the  stream  they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  natural  condition 
of  the  channel  will  permit. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  question  was  just  preliminary  to  the  next  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  that  fact,  I  was  going  to  ask,  Was  the  $1,000,000 
between  Kansas  City  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  put  in  because  of 
commercial  necessity  or  preparedness  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  of  course,  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram adopted  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  that  stretch  within 
a  period  of  10  years.  We  have  there,  however,  a  navigation  company 
in  action,  transacting  business.  It  is  probably  doing  it  on  more  hope- 
ful lines  than  anywhere  else  on  our  western  rivers.  In  other  words, 
they  have  arrangements  whereby  they  receive  shipments  on  railroad 
sidings,  transfer  them  to  boats,  and  transport  them  over  this  stretch 
of  the  river,  and  deliver  them  on  cars  or  railroad  sidings  at  the  other 
end  of  the  route.  They  are  handling  that  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and 
businesslike  way. 
Mr.  Frfar.  That  is  at  the  present  time? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frfar.  But  it  is  a  very  small  commerce? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  small  commerce.    Of  course,  they  can  not 
carry  a  big  commerce  until  we  get  a  better  channel,  but  they  have 
begiin  this  business  on  the  promise  that  if  they  did  put  their  money 
in  it,  Congress  would  go  ahead  and  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Has  the  channel  been  completed  above  Kansas  City  or 
Sioux  City? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  been  practically  no  work  above,  except 
isolated  bits  of  revetment  that  were  put  in. 

Mr.  Frear.  Was  it  once  cleared  up  according  to  the  original  proj- 
ect?   Has  it  ever  been  completed  according  to  the  original  project? 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  never  been  any  project  there,  except  for 
nagging.    We  have  never  had  any  definite  project  depth  adopted 
there. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Harbors,  California :  For  main- 
tenance, $45,000;  completing  improvement  of  .San  Diego  Harbor  by  dreding  area 
"A"  in  accordance  with  the  project  submitted  on  page  fourteen  of  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  Six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, as  modified  in  the  report  printed  in  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  Docu- 
ment Numbered  Eight,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  $85,000;  for  im- 
provement of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in 
House  Document  Numbered  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-six,  Sixty-third  Congress, 
second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $50,000: 
Provided,  That  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  by  the  United  States  for  acquiring 
any  lands  required  for  the  purpose  of  this  improvement ;  in  all,  $180,000.  Such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  plan  of  silt  diversion  works  adopted  by  the  river 
and  harbor  act  approved  July  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  for 
the  protection  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors,  in  accordance  with  the 
report  printed  In  House  Document  Numbered  Four  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  is  hereby  authorized,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  said  document :  Provided,  That  such  modification  shall  not  in- 
crease the  total  cost  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Colonel  the 
amount  of  money  estimated  for  each  harbor  for  maintenance  men- 
tioned in  this  item;  that  is  for  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  Harbors? 

Col.  Newcomer.  San  Diego  Harbor  had  an  item  of  $20,000  for 
maintenance,  and  Los  Angele  Harbor,  $25,000,  so  that  the  $45,000 
here  proposed  is  made  up  of  those  two  items.  San  Luis  Obispo  had 
no  item  tor  maintenance  required. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a,  special 
recommendation  sent  in  by  the  Secretary  of  War  regarding  the  mid- 
dle ground,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  take  that  up  now  with  the  colonel. 
Of  course,  if  that  should  go  in,  I  ask  the  privelege  of  bringing  it  up 
later  on.    This  is  a  very  serious  proposition,  as  we  see  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  can  state  that  in  his  report  to  Congress,  made  in 
accordance  with  its  directions,  to  determine  what  works  of  improve- 
ment are  needed  for  the  fleet  of  defense,  an  item  was  included  for 
San  Diego  Harbor  and  consists  of  widening  out  the  channel  on  the 
middle  ground,  at  a  cost,  I  think,  of  something  like  $69,000.  We  did 
not  include  that  item,  or  the  one,  for  instance,  for  Norfolk  Harbor, 
because  we  considered  the  improvement  in  each  case  to  be  required 
.merely  for  naval  purposes,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  should  be 
provided  in  such  cases  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  Mr.  Kittner  has 
brought  it  to  my  attention  that  it  may  also  affect  the  commercial  U9e 
of  that  channel,  on  account  of  the  way  this  shoal  makes  out  immedi- 
ately opposite  the  coaling  pier,  and  that  interferes  with  the  naval 
vessels  when  coaling  there.  I  have  made  a  note  on  that,  to  look  it  up, 
to  see  what  the  present  situation  is  with  reference  to  our  project,  and 
so  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  at  this  time.  Of  course,  it  has  been 
recommended  to  Congress  that  this  other  work  should  be  done,  but 
whether  it  should  be  m  the  river  and  harbor  bill  is  a  different  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  same  privi- 
lege that  was  accorded  Mr.  Booher  and  Mr.  Gray,  regarding  this 
recommendation  that  was  made  by  the  local  engineer  opposite  the 
coaling  wharf  at  San  Diego  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kettner  has  explained  what  he  has 
in  mind.    Without  objection  Col.  Newcomer  will  be  requested  to 
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take  that  up  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  s  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  it  constitutes  any  emergency,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Kettnei 
has  it  in  mind,  that  in  the  event  it  should  not  be  decided  upon  as 
practicable,  he  will  wish  probably  a  new  survey,  the  authorization 
for  a  survey  there  by  the  next  session. 
The  next  item  is : 

Sun  Francisco,  Oakland,  Richmond,  Monterey,  ami  Humboldt  Harbors,  Red- 
wood, San  Rafael,  and  Petaluma  Creeks,  Napa  Itiver,  San  Pablo  Bay,  and 
Sulsun  Chnnnel,  California:  For  maintenance,  $287,500;  continuing  improve- 
ment of  Oakland  Harbor.  $92,000 :  Prvvid ed.  That  If  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  prices  received  In  response  to  advertisement  for  bids  for 
rlreiljrlnjr  are  not  reasonable,  so  much  if  the  amount  herein  appropriated  as 
shall  be  necessary  may  lie  expended  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a 
Kiii table  dredging  plant;  for  improvement  of  Richmond  Harhor  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Five  hundred  nud 
fifteen.  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  anil  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  said  document,  $100,000;  continuing  improvement  of  Hiunliol.lt  Har- 
bor and  Bay.  $190,500;  In  all.  $670,000. 
The  next  item  is : 

itnne  Ulvei 
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Comillle,  Coon.  Rluslnw,  and  Yauuhia  Rivers,  Coos.  Tillamook,  and  Nohak'ni 
H:iy«.  OrcL-'on  :  For  niiiiiirt'Ciiiice  X34.000  :  conliiinii;^  improvement  of  channel 
over  the  bar  at  Coos  Bay.  $70,000:  In  nil.  $104,000. 

The  next  item  is: 

Cascades  and  Daltes-Celllo  Canals.  Oregon.  Columbhi  Itiver  anil  tributaries 
above  Celilo  Falls  to  the  mouth  of  Snake  lllver,  Oregon  and  AVfisbington,  and 
Rnnke  River.  Oregon.  Washington,  and  Idaho:  Continuing  Improvement  ami  for 
maintenance.  $70000. 

The  next  item  is: 

Willamette  River  above  Portland  und  at  Willamette  Falls.  Yamhill  and 
Clatskunle  Rivers.  Oregon.  Cowlitz,  Lewi*,  Lake,  and  Grays  Rivers,  mill  Skamo- 
kawa  Creek,  Washington:  For  maliilemiuce.  $48.!I00;  cianjiletln^  improvement 
of  Willamette  River  around  Hie  WilHmurte  Falls  at  Oregon  City.  Orison.  In 
accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Donnmni  Numbered  One  thou- 
sand and  sixty.  Sixty-second  Congress,  third  session,  (80,000;  continuing  Im- 
provement of  Lewis  River,  Including  North  and  East  Fork.  $13, W0;  in  all. 
$141,800. 

Skamokawa  Creek  is  to  be  stricken  out. 
The  next  item  is : 

Columbia  and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancouver.  Washington,  and 
Portland.  Oregon,  and  mouth  of  Columbia  Itiver.  Oregon  and  Wastiiti^iim : 
Continuing  Improvement  and  for  maintenance,  $1,285,000:  ProrfnW.  That  of 
the  funds  herein  appropriated  $6,000,  or  ho  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
may  be  expended  In  completing  Improvement  at  Cathlamet,  Washington,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  hun- 
flred  and  twenty,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session. 

The  next  item  is : 

Wiliapo  River  and  Harbor,  Grays  Harbor.  Chehalls  and  Hoquium  Rivers. 
Washington:  For  maintenance.  $7,500;  for  Improvement  „{  Grays  Harbor  in 
accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  $85,000:  Pro- 
tided,  That  pending  the  construction  of  the  new  dredge  authorized  any  other 
Government  dredge  that  may  be  available  may  be  used  for  the  deepening  and 
maintenance  of  the  bar  channel ;  In  all,  $92,500. 
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The  next  item  is  : 

Paget  Sound  and  Its  tributary  waters,  Olympla,  Tacoma,  Anacortes,  and 
Belllngham  Harbors,  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal,  Snohomish  and  Skagit  Riv- 
ers, Swlnomish  Slough,  waterway  connecting  Port  Townsend  Bay  and  Oak  Bay, 
Columbia  River  between  Wenatehee  and  Kettle  Falls,  Washington :  For  mainte- 
nance, $30,000 ;  for  improvement  of  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal  in  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Eight  hundred,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  $200,000 ;  in  all,  $230,000. 

The  Chairman.  Strike  out  Anacortes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Strike  out  Anacortes.  That  name  was  left  in 
by  error. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Colonel,  practically  all  of  these  new  projects  for 
Oregon  and  Washington  which  were  included  in  the  old  bill  have 
been  included  in  this  one,  have  they  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  have  been  several  left  out. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Skagit  River  is  in  this  item,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  but  there  is  a  new  project  in  the  bill  which 
has  been  left  out. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

Nome  Harbor  and  Apoon  mouth  of  Yukon  River,  Alaska:  Completing  im- 
provement of  Apoon  mouth  of  Yukon  River  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-one,  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  first  session,  $45,000 ;  completing  improvement  of  Nome  Harbor 
in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-two,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $105,000;  in  all,  $150,000. 

The  next  item  is : 

Honolulu,  Kahulul,  and  Hllo  Harbors,  Hawaii:  For  maintenance,  $10,000; 
for  improvement  of  Honolulu  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report  sub- 
mitted in  House  Document  Numbered  Three  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  $50,000;  and  the  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made  and  authorized  for  the  improvement  of  Honolulu 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  are  hereby  made  available  for  improvement  in  accordance 
with  the  above-mentioned  report:  Provided,  That  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  prices  received  in  response  to  advertisement  for  bids 
for  dredging  are  not  reasonable,  so  much  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated 
and  authorized  as  shall  be  necessary  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  a  suitable  dredging  plant;  continuing  improvement  of  Hllo 
Harbor,  $150,000;  in  all,  $210,000. 

Mr.  HuiiBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Col.  Newcomer 
what  progress  they  are  making  on  Hilo  Harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall  in  detail  now.  The  breakwater 
construction  is  well  advanced  and  some  dredging  has  been  done,  but 
just  the  situation  I  could  not  tell,  without  referring  to  the  recorcls. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  They  finally  completed  the  quarry,  did  they  not, 
and  they  are  now  getting  rock? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  they  are  getting  rock  out,  but,  as  I  say,  I 
would  really  have  to  refresh  my  memory  on  that.  I  have  not  had 
occasion  to  look  it  up  lately. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

San  Juan  Harbor,  Porto  Rico:  For  maintenance,  $10,000;  for  improvement 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  government  in  accordance  with  the  report  sub- 
mitted in  House  Document  Numbered  Eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  Sixty* 
third  Congress,  second  session,  $400,000 ;  in  all,  $410,000 :  Provided,  That  until 
$600,000  of  the  amount  expended  on  the  dredging  and  reclamation  work  au- 
thorized herein  is  "reimbursed,  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico  shaU  on  the  first 
day  of  July  of  each  year  after  the  completion  of  the  work  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  $60,000. 
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Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  object  of  having  Porto  Rico  pay  thi 
Government  $50,000.    Is  that  for  land  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  the  project  proposed  here  for  adoption  i 
a  project  for  extending  the  inner  harbor  area  so  as  to  provide  mon 
adequate  space  for  the  vessels,  and  the  production  of  additional  docl 
facilities,  the  present  harbor  being  very  much  crowded.  In  connec 
tion  with  the  extension  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  lan< 
reclaimed,  which  will  have  a  value,  and  it  was  thought,  by  reason  o 
that  value,  created  in  that  way,  which  will  go  to  the  local  govern 
ment  of  Porto  Rico,  that  they  should  contribute  toward  the  cost  o; 
the  work.  The  cost  of  the  work,  if  I  recall  now,  is  $850,000. 
Mr.  Ghat.  Is  that  $50,000  to  be  continued? 
Mr.  Kettner.  Until  the  $600,000  is  paid. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  first  proposition  was  that  the  Secretary  o 
War  should  reserve  control  over  the  disposition  of  that  land  that  i 
so  reclaimed,  and  provided  that  the  rentals  on  account  of  leases  tha 
are  paid  and  received  by  the  Porto  Rican  government  should  be  depos 
ited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  as  part  reimbursement;  bu 
Gen.  Mclntyre,  who  has  charge  of  the  Insular  Bureau,  said  he  though 
it  would  be  a  very  much  better  proposition  than  that  to  have  thesi 
regular  payments  made— a  stipulated  payment  each  year  after  th 
work  is  completed,  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of  years— 
and,  as  we  saw  no  objection  to  that,  it  was  modified  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Gray.  Colonel,  was  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  consulted  a1 
all  about  their  willingness  to  do  this? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Insular  Bureau — Gen 
Mclntyre — of  course,  has  general  control  of  it 
Mr.  Gray.  Are  the  people  down  there  willing  to  do  that  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  when  that  proposition  was  taken  up  ii 
the1  first  place,  the  reimbursement  question  was  taken  up.  This  las 
phase  of  the  matter — of  putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  stipulated  sun 
each  year  rather  than  depositing  the  receipts  from  rentals) — I  do  noi 
think  has  been  submitted  to  them,  except  through  their  representativ< 
here. 

(Whereupon,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to 
morrow,  Thursday,  May  3, 1917,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 


House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

Thursday,  May  3, 1917. 
The  committee  met  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chair 
man)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENRY  C.  NEWC0MEE— Hemmed. 

I  The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  or 
yesterday  the  committee  had  completed  down  to  the  bottom  of  pagt 
26  and  the  top  of  page  27,  the  last  item  of  recommendations  for  appro- 
priations; and  during  the  consideration  of  the  recommendations  con 
Uined  in  this  tentative  bill  certain  items  were  referred  back  to  Col 
Newcomer  for  further  consideration,  with  a  view  to  determining  an<3 
i 
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reporting  whether  the  War  Department  desired  to  make  any  modifica- 
tion of  their  original  recommendations;  and  if  Col.  Newcomer  is  now 
ready  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  in  such  order  as 
he  may  think  proper  to  present  the  matter. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  may  state  that  in  addition  to  certain  particular 
items  that  were  brought  to  my  attention  yesterday  with  a  view  to 
further  investigation,  another  very  important  fact  developed  yester- 
day which  would  anect  some  of  the  items  as  recommended  By  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  In  discussing  one  of  the  items  that  came  up 
yesterday,  San  Diego  Harbor,  it  developed  that  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers had  thought  that  the  bill  as  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  by  him  to  Mr.  Small  made  provision  for  the  additional  improve- 
ments required  for  the  operations  of  the  fleet  of  .defense,  to  which  we 
have  referred  several  times  before.  That  is  the  report  contained  in 
Senate  Document  No.  3,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session.  When  he 
learned  that  only  the  East  River  had  been  included,  because  it  was  in 
before,  he  said  we  ought  to,  by  all  means,  put  all  of  them  in  the 
recommendation  of  the  department,  and  I  nave,  in  the  brief  time 
which  I  have  had,  prepared  certain  changes  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  bill  to  provide  for  those  additional  items,  and  I  think  possibly 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  begin  with  the  first  change,  which  would 
be  on -page  8,  and  take  them  up  in  order  throughout  the  bill. 

This  is  for  Norfolk  Harbor.  The  bill  as  printed  provides  for  addi- 
tional improvement  at  Norfolk  Harbor,  and  it  was  that  fact,  to  a 
certain  extent,  which  gave  the  Chief  of  Engineers  the  impression 
which  he  had  that  you  were  providing  for  all  the  work  that  was  pro- 
posed there.  The  work  which  is  included  in  the  bill  is  simply  an 
item  that  was  in  the  bill  before,  and  an  item  which  has  been  rec- 
ommended for  several  years  as  a  commercial  need.  In  Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  3  the  further  work  required  for  the  needs  of  the  Navy  is  set 
forth  very  briefly.  The  existing  project  for  Norfolk  Harbor  is  a 
85-foot  project  with  400- foot  channels.  The  additional  improvement 
proposed  in  the  bill  as  printed  was  to  widen  those  channels  to  600.feet 
and  provide  certain  anchorage  areas.  Now,  the  Navy  wants  40  feet 
to  the  navy  yard  and  a  minimum  width  of  750  feet  in  the  approach. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  w«  can  get  750  feet  over  a  portion  of  the  approach 
only.  The  part  near  the  navy  yard  is  limited  by  the  physical  situa- 
tion to  450  feet ;  but  with  the  greater  width  outside,  we  think  they 
can  probably  get  along  with  that. 

On  page  5  of  the  Senate  document,  about  the  middle  of  the  page, 
you  will  find  the  situation  at  Norfolk  set  forth  briefly.  Three  esti- 
mates were  prepared.  The  district  officer  first  thought  that  a  width 
of  500  feet  in  the  approach  channel  would  probably  oe  sufficient,  and 
an  estimate  on  that  basis  was  prepared  amounting  to  $2,937,000. 
His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  wished,*  at  least 
ultimately,  provision,  in  connection  with  this  improvement,  for  750 
feet,  and  therefore  Item  B  was  prepared,  which  provides  for  that 
at  a  cost  of  $4,039,000.  Then  another  estimate  was  made  giving  a 
still  wider  channel  in  the  outer  bay,  1,000  feet,  amounting  to 
$5,980,000.  Item  B,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the  one  the  Navy  wishes 
adopted,  and  in  order  to  start  that  improvement  and  provide  as  much 
as  we  could  well  use  for  the  next  year,  until  another  bill,  I  suggest 
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this  modification  in  the  item  for  Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Va., 
page  8,  line  21,  strike  out  "  $360,000  "  and  insert : 


Changing  $360,000  to  $900,000;  in  other  words,  adding  $540,000. 
I  might  interject  a  remark  at  this  point  which  will  possibly  ease 
the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  some  extent  by  stating 
that  the  additional  items  which  will  be  recommended  amount  to 
$971,000;  but,  by  good  fortune,  I  can  recommend  a  reduction  of 
$975,000  in  another  item,  which  has  just  come  to  my  knowledge,  the 
improvement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  which  involves 
the  jetty  work,  and  for  which  there  was  an  estimate  here  of  $975,000 
for  bringing  it  to  completion.  I  have  just  had  a  report  from  the 
district  officer  showing  that  that  work  should  be  suspended,  ap- 
parently, at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  great  cost  involved  and  the 
fact  that  the  jetty  has  now  been  brought  up  to  what  they  consider 
a  fair  grade  for  several  years,  so  that  the  estimate  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  that  item  can  be  reduced  by  that  amount,  and  the  changes 
that  will  be  recommended  will  leave  the  total  in  the  bill  substan- 
tially as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Did  the  last  hill  which  we  reported  to  Congress 
contain  that  item  of  $975,000? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  did;  yes,  sir. 
The  next  item  is  on  page  14. 

Mr.  Costello.  How  much  are  you  going  to  reduce  that  item? 
Where  is  the  Columbia  River  proposition  in  the  bill? 
Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  find  that  on  page  24. 
Mr.  Kettneh.  Suppose  we  take  up  next  the  item  on  page  14,  be- 
cause we  will  come  to  the  other  item  in  regular  order. 
Mr.  Costello.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  come  to  that  item  later. 
On  page  14  we  have  the  item  for  Mobile  Harbor  and  bar.  That 
matter  was  discussed  this  morning  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  Mr.  Gray;  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  desires  me  to  make  this 
recommendation  to  the  committee:  He  says  that  he  does  not  see  his 
way  clear  to  increase  the  amount  in  the  bill  by  providing  a  greater 
sum  than  that  proposed  here  for  the  new  project,  but  he  does  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  include  an  authorization  for  a  new  project. 
In  other  words,  make  the  sum  that  is  here  appropriated  available 
for  improvement  and  maintenance  in  accordance  with  that  new 
project,  so  that  herenfter  the  department  can  submit  its  estimates 
to  Congress  for  work  in  accordance  with  the  project ;  and,  moreover, 
the  operations  of  the  dredges  used  there  for  maintenance  can  be  ap- 
plied, in  so  far  as  the  funds  will  permit,  toward  providing  the  greater 
depth,  looking  toward  a  30-foot  project  as  compared  with  a  27-foot 
project,  so  that  the  change  of  wording  recommended  there  is  this: 
After  line  4  add : 

"•  For  maintenance  of  channel  connecting  Mobile  Bay  and  Mississippi  Sound, 
96,000;  for  Improvement  ana  maintenance  of  Mobile  Harbor  and  bar,  In  act 
cordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seventeen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  (110,000;  in  all,  $116,000." 
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That  statement,  if  approved  by  the  committee  and  adopted  by 
Congress,  would  adopt  the  new  30- foot  project.  That,  of  course, 
does  not  involve  a  change  in  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  That  adopts  the  new  project. 

Mr.  Scully.  It  commits  the  Government  to  the  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yea 

Mr.  Costello.  And  allows  the  expenditure  of  $110,000  on  it  at 
this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  including  maintenance. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  will  the  total  improvement  cost? 

Col.  Newcomer.  My  impression  is  it  is  a  little  over  $1,000,000;  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  hundred  thousand  dollars,  If  I  recall  correctly. 

The  next  item  is  on  page  15,  and  it  is  the  Lake  Pontchartrain  item. 
We  wired  the  district  officer  concerning  the  limitations  under  which 
we  were  framing  this  bill  with  reference  to  the  adoption  of  new 
projects — those  required  for  military  necessities — and  he  wired  his 
opinion  that  the  improvement  of  Lake  Pontchartrain  in  accordance 
with  the  project  which  was  in  the  bill  as  passed  before  but  stricken 
out  by  us  is  considered  a  military  necessity.  It  appears  that  there  are 
shipyards  on  Lake  Pontchartrain  which  are  building  boats,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  prime  necessity  of  the  Government  now  to  furnish 
boats  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  seagoing  trade.  These  are  boats 
that  carry  from  1,500  to  2,500  tons,  and  we  think  the  small  amount 
involved  in  that  project^  $32,000,  is  undoubtedly  a  desirable  thing. 
We  did  not  know  that  situation  when  we  acted  upon  this  bill.  We 
simply  assumed  it  was  the  old  situation,  and  it  was  then  a  question  of 
getting  out  the  lumber  barges  for  the  carrying  of  lumber  from  Lake 
Pontchartrain  to  the  Mississippi*  Sound  and  to  the  different  lumber 
ports ;  but  with  this  additional  urgency  for  getting  out  new  seagoing 
boats  we  think  it  ought  to  be  included. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  You  are  referring  to  the  $4,000  item  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  $32,000.  We  propose  adding,  on  page  15, 
line  19,  after  $4,000,  and  after  putting  a  semicolon  instead  of  a  period, 
the  words — 

For  completing  Improvement  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  In  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  $32,000;  in  all,  $36,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  representation  has  been  made  regarding  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  improvement  and  the  existence  of  the  shipbuild- 
ing plants  there ;  that  their  value  is  enhanced  by  reason  of  their  near- 
ness to  the  necessary  supply  of  lumber. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  very  true.  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  a  favor- 
able locality  for  building  and  launching  these  boats  and  for  getting 
the  material,  etc.  Of  course  it  is  very  convenient  to  New  Orleans  as 
a  labor  center,  and  we  now  consider  that  this  is  really  a  very  essential 
item. 

On  page  22  is  the  next  item,  which  is  the  San  Diego  item.  This  is 
another  of  the  items  in  Senate  Document  No.  3,  and  is  the  one  given 
on  page  5,  near  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  proposition,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  that  the  Navy  wants  the  channel  across  the  middle 
ground  inside  the  bay  deepened  from  32  to  35  feet.  The  estimated 
cost  of  that  is  $69,000,  ana  in  order  to  provide  for  it  the  Chief  of 
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Engineers  recommends  that  there  be  inserted,  in  line  5,  after  "San 
Diego  Harbor": 


Then  it  would  proceed  with  the  text,  "  by  dredging  area  A,"  and 
so  on.  In  other  words,  it  puts  in  both  of  these  documents  and  changes 
the  amount  in  the  tenth  line  from  $85,000  to  $154,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $85,000  plus  $69,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  and,  of  course,  the  amount  in  line  17  is  in- 
creased $69,000,  from  $180,000  to  $249,000. 

The  next  item  is  on  page  23,  with  reference  to  San  Pablo  Bay  and 
Mare  Island  Strait.  In  this  case  the  Navy  states  that  they  want  a 
channel  of-  35  .feet  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  if  the  navy  yard 
is  not  relocated  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  I  understand  that  that  propo- 
sition has  not  been  decided.  The  inquiry  I  made  to-day  brought 
forth  the  fact  that  the  commission  which  was  sent  out  to  investigate 
this  matter  has  recommended  that  the  navy  yard  be  retained  where 
it  is  on  its  present  status,  and  that  a  yard  with  deeper  facilities  be 
located  on  the  bay,  possibly  at  Hunters  Point  or  elsewhere.  There- 
fore if  that  recommendation  were  to  be  adopted  no  further  improve- 
ment would  be  needed.  We  have  now  30  feet;  but  if  they  retain  the 
navy  yard  there  and  want  to  get  deeper  water,  in  order  to  get  them 
85  feet,  the  estimated  cost  is  $661,000.  Now,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  contingency  of  their  requiring  35  feet  at  Mare  Island,  this  change 
is  recommended : 
Line  5.  pane  23.  after  "  Snn  Pablo  Buy."  insert : 
"Mare  Island  Strait"— 

So  as  to  get  the  locality  in  the  title. 

Mr.  Costbllo.  Are  they  going  to  abandon  Mare  Island? 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  say,  that  proposition  has  not  been  settled  yet. 
They  do  not  propose  to  abandon  it  entirely,  but  they  may,  or  may  not, 
want  additional  depth.  They  propose  to  maintain  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard  with  its  present  depth  if  they  get  another  station  down 
in  the  bay.  If  they  do  not  get  that  station,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deepen  it  to  35  feet. 

Mr.  Costello.  Will  this  expenditure  be  subject  to  a  decision  of 
that  question ! 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  way  I  propose  to  introduce  the  phrase- 
ology. 

In  lines  17  and  18  strike  out  "  in  all,  $670,000  "  and  substitute  the 
following : 

For  improvement  of  San  Pablo  Bay  and  Mare  Island  Strait.  In  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  In  Senate  Document  Numbered  Three,  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  if  required  for  naval  needs,  $330.000 — 

That  is  about  one-half  the  total  amount,  and  probably  all  they 
could  expend  in  one  year — 
la  all,  $1,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  new  total  for  that  item  would  be  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Freak.  Have  you  discussed  this  San  Francisco  paragraph? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  we  discussed  that  yesterday. 

Mr.  Frbab.  Have  you  discussed  the  Richmond  Harbor  project? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  went  over  that  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  some  questions  in  regard  to  those  items?  I 
did  not  know  that  you  had  passed  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  will  come  back  to  that  after  a  while.  Sup- 
pose we  let  Col.  Newcomer  finish  the  statement  he  is  now  making. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  makes  a  total  of  $1,000,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  makes  a  total  of  $1,000,000  for  this  item  with 
the  change  indicated. 

On  page  24  is  the  item  where  we  get  the  reduction.  In  line  19  the 
amount  there  stated,  $1,285,000,  should  be  changed  to  $310,000,  omit- 
ting $975,000  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  on  account  of 
the  conditions  there. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Colonel,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  restate  just  at  this 
juncture  the  reasons  that  justify  that  conclusion. 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  report  has  just  been  received  from  the  district 
officer  stating  that  he  does  not  consider  it  advisable  under  existing 
conditions  to  continue  the  work  on  the  jetties  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased cost  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  labor.  He  thinks  the  work 
should  be  discontinued  for  several  years.  The  work  so  far  done  has 
brought  the  jetty  throughout  practically  its  entire  length  well  above 
high  tide.  There  is  a  portion  at  the  ena  that  the  storms  of  last  whi- 
ter reduced  somewhat,  and  there  is  a  very  deep  hole  washed  around 
the  end  of  the  jetty,  as  usually  occur  in  these  cases,  so  that  any  ext$i- 
sion  would  be  very  expensive  at  this  time,  and  he  suggests,  thereft^ 
a  discontinuance  of  any  work  on  the  north  jetty  for  at  least  one  year, 
and  he  says  if  that  is  done  the  amount  estimated  to  carry  that  for- 
ward for  the  year  can  be  omitted.  He  has  a  balance  of  funds  on  hand 
sufficient  to  keep  the  dredge  at  work  which  has  to  be  operated  on 
the  bar. 

The  Chairman.  Resulting  in  a  reduction  of  $975,000,  and  leaving 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  $310,000  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  These  changes,  if  made  as  suggested, 
would  give  a  net  reduction  of  $4,000  in  the  total  carried  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Which  was  what,  originally? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $26,897,000.  That,  I  believe  explains  all  the 
modifications  except  Lake  Contrary.  That  I  did  not  mention  be- 
cause I  did  not  have  any  change, to  present.  I  presented  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  the  matter  of  the  additional  work  desired  at  Lake  Con- 
trary, just  below  St.  Joseph  on  the  Missouri  River,  which  involves 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  mainly  to  close  the  gap  between  the 
revetment  that  has  recently  been  put  in  and  the  revetment  above 
so  as  to  make  secure  the  work  just  done  at  Government  and  local 
expense  at  a  cost  of  $125,000,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  that  appro- 
priation at  this  time  for  several  reasons.  The  first  reason  was  the 
one  stated  yesterday,  that  it  was  not  considered  of  great  urgency  as 
a  commercial  matter  or  as  a  military  need  of  any  kind,  and  he 
thought  it  could  be  taken  care  of  as  a  question  of  saving  Government 
property  in  this  way :  We  have  on  hand  a  balance  of  about  $1,000,000 
trom  the  lump-sum  appropriations  which  were  made  subject  to  allot- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  War.  We  have  been  holding  and  guarding 
it  very  carefully  recently  for  fear  there  would  not  be  any  river  or 
harbor  bill,  in  which  case,  of  course,  it  would  be  necessary  to  devote 
that  largely  to  taking  care  of  Government  plan  and  necessary  ex- 
penses of  supervision  where  the  works  would  have  no  fund  provided 
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by  Congress.  But  if  this  river  and  harbor  bill  passes,  then,  there 
will  be  a  fund  available  from  which  any  necessary  amount  could  be 
allotted  in  order  to  protect  the  Government  wort.  I  may  state  also 
that  we  wired  the  district  officer  in  December  as  to  the  necessity  for 
closing  this  gap,  and  we  got  the  response  that  it  was  not  needed  un- 
less the  head  of  the  revetment  should  be  damaged  by  this  spring's 
flood.    I  have  not  any  later  Information. 

Mr.  Booker.  That  is  what  I  told  you  yesterday.  The  danger  is 
from  cutting  in  behind. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  a  rule  on  these  revetments,  while  the  process 
of  destruction  varies  in  rapidity  in  different  cases,  as  a  rule  it  is  a 
gradual  process,  and  if  the  head  of  the  revetment  is  attacked  by 
caving  there,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  the  general  emergency  appro- 
priation from  which  an  allotment  of  not  exceeding  $10,000  could  be 
made,  and  then,  as  I  say,  we  have  also  this  other  balance  of  $1,000,000, 
subject  to  allotment. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  language  do  you  propose  to  insert  in  the  bill 
that  would  authorize  the  use  of  that  money?  The  present  language 
would  hardly  be  sufficient. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  we  need  any  language  at  all  in  the 
bill.  The  work  has  been  approved  and  the  allotment  could  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  without  any  further  authorization  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Booher.  But  if  you  want  to  begin  that  work  and  go  to  the  de- 
partment to  get  the  money,  will  there  not  be  the  objection  raised  that 
there  is  no  law  authorizing  the  appropriation  from  the  lump  sum  for 
that  place? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  lump-sum  appropriation  was  made  available 
for  such  river  and  harbor  projects  as  had  been  authorized  and  started. 
Mr.  Booher.  But  this  work  was,  not  started  when  that  was  done, 
and  they  did  not  have  this  work  in  mind. 
Col.  Newcomer.  When  was  this  work  started  ? 
Mr.  Booher.  They  are  still  working  at  it,  the  lower  end  of  it;  that 
is,  they  have  gotten  the  most  of  it  completed,  but  there  is  some  finish- 
ing work  to  be  done. 
Mr.  SwrrzER.  Could  the  Secretary  of  War  reallot  it? 
Col.  Newcomer.  He  has  the  authority,  as  I  understand  it,  to  allot 
that  money  to  approved  projects  as  the  status  of  the  work  may  re- 
quire anywhere  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Duprb.  The  point  Mr.  Booher  is  making  is  that  the  project 

was  authorized  in  a  bill  subsequently 

Mr.  Booher  (interposing) .  The  money  was  appropriated ;  $75,000 
has  been  appropriated  for  years,  but  the  people  have  never  been  able 
to  raise  their  part  of  the  money.  The  project  itself  was  adopted  in 
1908. 

Col.  Newcomer.  T  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that  at 
all. 

Mr.  Booher.  As  I  say,  it  was  authorized  back  in  1908,  and  we  have 
each  year  appropriated  $75,000  for  it  since  I  have  been  here,  in  ac- 
cordance with  document  so  and  so.  Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  and  the 
money  in  this  lump  sum  could  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  any  other  fund  or  work,  I  do  not  care  about  having  anything  in 
the  bill,  except  that  I  would  like  to  be  in  a  position  to  explain  the 
matter  to  the  people  who  are  interested  in  it.    If  there  could  be  some 
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language  put  in  the  bill  that  would  in  a  way  protect  me  from  having 
to  explain  the  matter  to  a  thousand  people,  I  would  like  to  have  it 
done. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  make  an  inquiry  at  this  point? 

Mr.  Booher.  Please  wait  until  we  get  through  with  this  one. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Booher  is  discussing  with  Col.  Newcomer 
the  matter  of  an  item  which  was  contained  in  the  last  bill  for  the 
Missouri  River  near  St.  Joseph. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  that  item  in  the  last  bill? 
Mr.  Brooker  could  tell. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes;  it  was  in  the  last  bill  that  was  reported. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  was  carried  in  the  bill  before.  There  was  $75,000 
carried  for  it  in,  the  1916  bill.  I  know  that  it  was  in  the  bill  that  did 
not  pass. 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  the  1916  act  did  not  modify  the  status  of  the 
project  any,  but  simply  provided  for  the  completion  of  the  project, 
then  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  whatever  but  that  the  lump- 
sum appropriation  would  be  available  for  it. 

Mr.  Booher.  Could  you  not  recommend  some  language  to  be  put 
in  there  showing  that  the  appropriation  may  be  taken  from  this 
lump  sum  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  would  be  unusual  to  put  something  of  that 
kind  in  the  bill  simply  as  a  matter  of  information  to  the  persons 
concerned. 

Mr.  Booher.  Of  course  every  one  of  them  will  want  to  know  what 
was  done. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  could  be  done  by  a  letter  from  the 
department.  Of  course  I  have  not  thought  of  any  language  to  insert 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Booher.  Your  opinion  is  that  if  the  river  begins  damaging 
the  upper  end  of  the  new  work  the  money  could  be  taken  from  the 
lump  sum  carried  in  the  bill  of  1915  without  making  a  specific 
appropriation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Booher.  And  enough  of  it  could  be  taken  to  protect  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  have  that  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  have  you  completed  jour  statement  on 
the  matters  that  have  been  referred  to  as  comprising  the  modifica- 
tions of  your  original  recommendations? 

Col.  Isewcomer.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  all  of  them  have  been 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understood  that  you  had  reduced  the  appropriation 
for  the  Columbia  River,  on  page  24,  from  $1,285,000  aown  to 
$310,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  did  you  happen  to  make  that  estimate  of  $1,085,- 
000  that  appears  in  the  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  made  to  provide  for  additional  jetty 
work  on  the  north  jetty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  It  was 
estimated  that  $975,000  would  be  required  to  complete  that  work  and 
to  do  certain  work  of  maintenance  duriiig  this  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  believed  that  that  was  an  emergency  matter  and 
that  it  was  a  necessary  expenditure  at  this  time,  did  you  not? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  From  the  information  we  had  from  the  district 
officer  we  considered  that  it  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  arbitrarily  reduced  that  estimate  by  $975,000 
just  on  his  statement? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  on  his  statement,  not  arbitrarily. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  only  information  you  had  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  wanted  to  inquire  what  method  was  followed  in  mak- 
ing changes  in  the  estimates. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  done  on  information  furnished  by  the 
.district  officer. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  did  this  from  information  from  the  district  officer, 
and  you  have  not  consulted* with  any  one  else  as  to  its  necessity? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  The  district  officer  is  the  one  who  is 
most  familiar  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Referring  to  the  item  for  Richmond  Harbor,  on  page 
23,  what  is  the  total  amount  to  be  expended  there  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  my  impression  that  it  is  about  $428,000. 
Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that  included  for?    Is  that  a  matter  of  pre- 
paredness or  of  commercial  necessity? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  part  of  the  commercial  necessity.  That 
is  the  terminus  for  one  of  the  transcontinental  lines,  the  Santa  Fe, 
and  there  is  a  very  extensive  commerce  seeking  outlet  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Right  at  that  point.    You  said  it  was  seeking  an  out- 
let— what  is  your  reason  for  making  that  statement? 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  information,  all  of  which  has  been  embodied 

in  this  document 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  You  have  examined  that  project  per- 
sonally ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  The  locality  there  has  already  spent 
large  sums  in  preparation  for  this  harbor  improvement,  in  building 
terminals,  wharves,  etc.  The  locality  is  to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  this  item  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  get  a  great  deal  of  land  by  that  proposition, 
do  they  not?  They  get  a  good  deal  of  land  on  a  real  estate  project, 
do  they  not? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  there  is  some,  but  it  is  not  a  great  deal. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  have  examined  that  project  myself,  and  so  I  have 
some  information  about  it.  They  have  a  wharf  there  at  present,  where 
there  is  no  traffic  whatsoever.  There  is  a  wharf  there  at  present,  and 
this  traffic  of  which  you  speqk  is  carried  on  trains  to-day,  is  it  not, 
over  to^San  Francisco  by  ferries?  Is  there  any  traffic  whatsoever 
from  Richmond  Harbor  by  means  of  any  wharf  at  that  point  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  very  considerable  traffic  now, 
running  over  500,000  tons,  which,  however,  does  not  come  from  this 
particular  part  of  the  Richmond  front.  They  have  some  wharves 
there  farther  up  the  bay,  where  they  now  have  sufficient  water,  from 
which  they  carry  a  considerable  commerce. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  said  500.000  tons? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  rally  that  much ;  yes,  sir.    They  have  not 
only  the  Santa  Fe  Wharf  there,  but  the  principal  one,  the  Standard 

Oil  Co. 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Does  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  ship  any  of 
its  products  over  the  water  now? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  there  has  been  a  wharf  built 
there  by  the  locality.  I  am  talking  about  the  wharf  that  the  city 
built  below,  which  forms  a  part  of  this  project.  They  built  that  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Government  would  carry  out*  this  project. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  very  shallow  place,  is  it  not,  for  a  harbor ! 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  comparatively  shallow. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  water  near  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  is  possibly  not  more  than  8  or  10  feet. 
You  know  the  -eastern  side  of  ban  Francisco  Bay  slopes  out  very 
gradually  from  the  shore.     In  some  places,  as  here,  it  is  not  so 

fradual,  but  down  farther,  on  the  Berkeley  front  and  the  Oakland 
ront,  we  have  to  go  out  a  couple  of  miles  before  we  get  to  a  depth 
of,  say,  15  or  16  feet.  The  deep  water  is  closer  to  the  shore  here, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  excavate  a  channel  and  basin. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  engineers  have  placed 
that  in  this  bill,  because  it  is  a  new  project.  It  is  simply  a  commer- 
cial project  and  not  in  any  sense  urged  on  account  of  preparedness. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  commercial  project  in  the  sense  that  it 
affords  a  good  outlet  for  that  interior  territory  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  Valleys,  which  are  great  food-producing  areas,  and 
this,  of  course,  would  make  an  available  point  of  shipment  for  the 
products  of  those  valleys. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  will  now  ask  you  about  Mobile  Harbor.  I  was  not 
here  when  that  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Where  they  propose  to  build  this  new  wharf  is 
on  shallow  water,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say  in  connection  with  that  matter  that  the 
gentlemen  who  took  me  all  over  that  project  stated  that  it  was  a  real 
estate  project,  pure  and  simple.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  place.  So  there  is  some  doubt  expressed  about  it  even  there  in 
Richmond. 

Mr.  Kettker.  In  answer  to  what  Mr.  Frear  has  said,  I  will  try 
and  call  his  attention  to  some  facts.  Mr.  Frear,  I  think  you  were 
with  us  at  the  time  we  had  lunch 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  I  was  not  there. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Now,  that  is  where  the  pier  from  which  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  would  make  shipments  is  located.  As  Col.  Newcomer  stated 
they  will  make  large  shipments.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  statement 
that  some  of  the  people  there  did  not  believe  in  the  project,  I  would 
say  that  they  voted  $400,000  in  bonds  and  thev  will  make  this  im- 
provement. The  bonds  carried  by  a  vote,  I  think,  of  about  44  to  1. 
Therefore,  the  people  there  must  be  in  favor  of  the  improvement,  and 
it  is  a  "  fif ty-fiity  "  proposition. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  say,  in  response  to  that,  that  so  far  as  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  is  concerned,  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  from  the  in- 
vestigations I  made  there  that  they  are  not  favoring  this  project, 
and  I  will  say  that  one  of  the  leading  members  of  that  concern  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  showed  me  around.  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  him  before  I  went  there.  There  were  some  other  leading  men 
of  California  who  took  me  over  that  project  at  the  time,  and  they 
had  no  object  in  it  except  to  acquaint  me  with  the  facts.     Now, 
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if  this  is  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  I  would 
like  to  see  testimony  in  the  record  to  show  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 
has  ever  asked  for  it  or  indorsed  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  response  to  that  statement,  I  will  say  that  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  is  not  affected  by  this  project  except  in  the  matter 
of  the  taxes  that  they  will  have  to  pay  on  account  of  the  bonds  that 
have  been  issued.  I  might  state  this,  also,  that  I  was  just  informed 
by  Mr.  Curry,  the  other  day,  that  the  Standard  Oil  people  were  in 
favor  of  this  proposition,  although  they  have  a  wharf  that  will  serve 
their  needs,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  bear  their  proportionate  part 
of  the  burden  of  taxation.  I  might  state,  further,  that  this  proposi- 
tion really  involves  two  parts.  There  is  an  outer  harbor  and  an 
inner  harbor.  The  outer  harbor  is  what  I  had  in  mind  at  first,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  important 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Does  this  include  both  the  outer  and 
inner  harbors? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  see.    I  am  not  quite  certain. 
Mr.  Frear.  This  is  for  the  improvement  of  Richmond  Harbor. 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  project  document  referred  to  in  the  bill  does 
include  the  outer  channel  and  then  the  channel  to  the  slough.    Now, 
the  outer  harbor  project  involves  a  slight  reclamation  of  land  because . 
of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  straighten  the  harbor  line  a  bulkhead  has 
to  be  built,  but  that  reclaimed  land  will  be  largely  used  for  wharf 
purposes,  that  is,  municipal  wharf  purposes.    There  is  no  other  land 
reclamation  there  that  I  can  see.    This  is  right  opposite  the  bluff, 
and  the  coast  line  there  is  very  abrupt.    Now,  in  connection  with  the 
inner  harbor  development,  leading  up  to  the  slough,  as  I  understand 
it,  that  will  probably  involve  the  reclamation  of  quite  a  large  area 
of  land.    That,  of  course,  has  a  considerable  value  from  the  real 
estate  aspect,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  other  part  has. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  would  apply  more  particularly  to  the  inner  harbor? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  lands  go  to  the  city  and 
not  to  individuals? 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  reclaimed  in  the  outer  harbor  do,  and  that  was 
(me  of  the  reasons  why  they  voted  so  largely  for  the  bond  issue, 
because  they  thought  that  that  would  give  them  something  back. 

Mr-  Osborne.  I  would  like  to  ask  Col.  Newcomer  a  question  oi* 
two.      The  point  to  which  you  referred  is  the  San  Francisco  termi- 
nus of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system,  is  it  not  ? 
Col-  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

]yfr-  Osborne.  And  it  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  pipe  line  for  oil 
reaching  down  to  the  oil  regions,  250  miles  south? 
Col-  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O8(B0imE.  Is  the  oil  supply  situation  one  of  great  importance? 
-     Col*  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  fuel  oil  is  used  largely  by 
the  TTnited  States  Navy  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

MT-    Osborne.  And  that,  of  course,  has  a  national  importance? 
Col-   Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr-    Osborne.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  we  leave  this 
discussion,  to  say  something  about  one  or  two  other  items. 

0751O— 17 8 
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Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  in  regard  to  the 
Mobile  Harbor.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  adopted  a  project 
there  requiring  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000.    Is  that  right? 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  change  in  the  wording  has  been  suggested 
which,  if  approved,  would  mean  the  adoption  of  a  new  project 
which  involves  ultimately  the  expenditure  of  something  like  $1,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  reported  on  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  is  not  included  in  this  bill  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  the  report  on  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  in  House  Document  1763,  Sixty- fourth  Con- 
gress, second  session. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  increases  the  project  depth.  • 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  depth  now  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  present  project  depth  is  27  feet,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  increase  it  to  30  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  the  project  that  was  discussed  yesterday 
when  a  comparison  was  made  with  the  project  at  Tampa? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  increase  provided? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Three  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  considered  as  a  commercial  or  preparedness 
proposition  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  money  is  appropriated  for  it.  No  additional 
money  is  appropriated  for  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  That  would  make  a  depth  of  30  feet  in  that  harbor? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  the  facts  as  reported — — 

Mr.  Hulbert  (interposing).  That  is  the  object  of  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  to  cost  $1,000,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  that  a  preparedness  or  commercial  proposition  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  explained  before,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was 
not  willing  to  recommend  any  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  Mo- 
bile at  this  time.  He  thought  that  the  facts  did  not  justify  such 
increase  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  either  in  a  military  or  commercial 
sense,  but  he  was  willing  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  project 
so  that  in  the  future  the  annual  estimates  can  be  based  upon  that 
project. 

Mr.  Frear.  He  recommends  the  new  project  on  the  ground  of  com* 
mercial  necessity? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir:  I  suppose  you  might  say  that. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Colonel,  did  I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  you  to  utilize  some  of  this  $110,000  on  that  new  project 
if  the  conditions  permitted?  You  segregated  the  two  propositions, 
and  you  had  $5,000  for  maintenance  and  $110,000 

Col.  Newcomer  (interposing).  $5,000  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
one  of  the  other  items  in  the  group;  $110,000  was  estimated  for  the 
maintenance  of  Mobile  Harbor. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Was  that  made  applicable  to  the  new  project,  if  con- 
ditions permitted  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  The  work  is  being  done  by  Government 
dredges. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  was  not  here  yesterday  when  those  items  relating 
to  Los  Angeles  Harbor  were  reached  on  page  22,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  were  any  questions  asked  in  regard  to  them  or  not.  I 
call  attention  to  this  item  in  the  bill : 

Such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by  the'  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  plan  of  silt  diversion  works  adopted 
by  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred 
and  sixteen,  for  the  protection  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  printed  in  House  Document  Numbered  Four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  is  hereby  authorized — 

And  so  forth. 

I  want  to  say  that  recently,  within  the  last  month,  Los  Angeles 
County  voted  $4,500,000  for  flood  control,  and  $1,085,000  of  that  was 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  this  silt  diversion.  This  item  there 
is  simply  to  permit  a  new  place  of  exit  into  the  ocean.  Now,  I  notice 
that  there  have  been  a  good  many  cuts  made  as  between  the  old  bill 
and  this  bill  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  did  not  strike  you  that  we  were 
getting  more  than  our  share  on  the  Pacific  coast,  did  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  did  not 

Mr.  Osborne  (interposing).  And  I  nee  now  you  have  chopped  out 
the  Columbia  River 

Col-  Newcomer  (interposing).  It  just  happened- 


Mr.  Osborne  (interposing).  Of  course,  that  is  very  pleasant  to 
everybody  except  to  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  just  happened  that  way.  Of  course,  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  was  going  to  recommend  the  insertion  of  this  other  item 
when  he  found  out  the  situation,  and  we  will  recommend  that,  un- 
doubtedly, irrespective  of  the  effect  on  the  bill.  It  just  so  happened 
that  at  that  time  we  got  a  report  recommending  the  suspension  for 
next  year  of  this  work,  which  we  had  estimated  would  cost  that 
sum.  I  do  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  special  discrimination 
against  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Osborne.  We  are  a  long  way  off,  and  are  modest,  anyway, 
and  T  fear  that  our  modesty  is  expensive  to  our  constituents  out  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  you  will  find  by  comparing  the  items  that 
as  many  items,  in  proportion,  have  been  retained  on  the  Pacific  coast 
as  anywhere  else.  For  instance,  you  have  two  new  projects  at  San 
Diego,  one  new  project  at  Los  Angeles,  a  new  project  at  Richmond, 
another  one  at  San  Pablo  Bay  and  Mare  Island  Strait.  Then,  there 
is  another  one  at  the  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal.  Of  course,  we 
had  no  idea  of  making  any  geographical  distribution  of  them. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  that  estimate  of  $371,000  for  Humboldt  Harbor 
and  Bay  retained? 

Col-  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  separated  for  maintenance  and  for  im- 
provement or  new  work. 

Mr-  Osborne.  And  the  item  for  $200:000  for  Crescent  City  Harbor 

is  cut  out? 

Col.   Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

3f  r.  Frear.  In  response  to  that  inquiry,  would  you  say  that  the 
Pacific  coast  has  had  its  share  ? 

Col-  Newcomer.  I  have  not  gone  over  it  in  that  way,  but  my  im- 
pression is  that  they  have  not  been  treated  any  worse  than  other 
aections- 
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Mr.  Dupre.  Did  you  not  disclaim  any  purpose  of  making  a  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  projects? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  item  for  Petaluma  Creek 
and  Napa  River  is  retained? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  that  is  cut  out.  For  Petaluma  Creek  and 
Napa  River  something  is  retained  for  maintenance,  but  the  new  proj- 
ects proposed  for  Petaluma  Creek  and  Napa  River,  and  also  San 
Rafael  Creek,  were  cut  out. 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  are  immense  timber  resources  around  Crescent 
City,  are  there  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir  J  that  is  very  true,  but  we  have  felt  all 
along  that  that  project  was  only  justified  in  connection  with  a  rail- 
road, and  the  railroad  is  not  there  yet. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Has  not  the  railroad  built  piers  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.    There  has  been  some  local  lumber  traffic. 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  no  railroad  at  Crescent  City.  It  is  100  miles 
from  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Osborne.  You  say  that  there  is  no  railroad  there  and  that  it  is 
the  center  of  a  great  lumber  region.  Lumber  will  be  required  to  meet 
the  defense  needs,  and  if  you  are  considering  the  matter  from  the 
defensive  standpoint  you  have  a  case  there  at  Crescent  City  deserving 
of  consideration  by  the  committee  and  Congress. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  might  state  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  tak- 
ing up  these  matters  this  morning  mentioned  the  regret  with  which 
he  cut  out  Cresent  City  Harbor.  He  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
project,  but  he  did  not  feel  that  it  was  one  that  should  be  included  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Colonel  if  any  further  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  Boston  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  has  not  been  discussed  with  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers any  further.  I  did  not  understand  that  anybody  requested 
that  that  be  done. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  brought  it  up  the  other  day  and  asked  for  some 
explanation  as  to  why  it  was  taken  out  and  it  aid  not  strike  me  that 
there  was  very  much  explanation  offered  on  that  item  being  removed 
from  the  present  bill.  It  is  a  very  important  project  and  one  that 
has  been  favorably  considered.  This  bill  is  based  on  the  Senate  bill 
of  last  year,  and  I  understand  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  very 
favorable  to  the  project.  I  do  not  need  to  go  over  the  various 
features  of  the  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  that  Boston  is  one  of  the 
important  places  that  should  be  included  in  the  bill.  If  it  has  not 
been  given  any  further  consideration,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  other 
items  have  been  presented  here  not  incorporated  in  the  printed  form 
before  us,  I  should  strongly  urge  that  Boston  be  given  consideration 
here  by  the  committee  or  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or  by  both  to 
bring  about  results. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Treadway 
without  objection,  Colonel,  will  you  kindly  give  that  reconsideration 
with  the  Chief  of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  certainly  will  take  it  up.  I  did  not  understand 
that  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  department  reconsider  its  attitude 
in  the  matter.    You  simply  asked  the  explanation,  and  I  g&v*  the 
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explanation  of  our  attitude.    Of  course,  if  you  wish  to  have  it  done, 
I  will  do  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  did  not  ask  for  it  at  that  time  and  you  covered 
all  I  asked  for,  but  I  fully  intended  when  the  time  came  to  take  it 
up  again.  I  realized  that  the  attitude  of  the  committee  would  be  very 
largely  influenced  by  the  advice  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would 

Eve.  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  rehearse  the  situation.  It  has 
en  debated  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  last  three  or  four 
Congresses  and  had  everyone's  approval  la^t  year.  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  was  very  much  surprised  the  first  time  I  glanced  at  the  bill 
to  find  that  it  was  not  included  as  the  other  items  were. 

Mr.  Swttzer.  Permit  me  to  say  that  as  I  understood  it  the  request 
made  of  Col.  Newcomer  to  look  into  all  these  items  was  made  yester- 
day in  your  absence,  Mr.  Treadway. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  I  should  give  them 
full  consideration  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Kettner.  That  is,  the  items  included  in  Senate  Document 
No.  3. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Not  all  of  the  items. 

The  Chairman.  The  colonel  has  noted  the  request,  which  will  be 
taken  as  the  request  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  want  to  inquire  if  the  language  on  page  4,  folios 
6  to  9,  was  intended  to  adopt  the  $13,000,000  project  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  East  River  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  With  this  modification,  of  course,  that  across  Dia- 
mond Reef  the  depth  of  35  feet  will  be  extended  to  40  feet  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  In  Senate  Document  No.  3,  which  is  a  report  made 
upon  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  O'Gorman,  of  New  York, 
in  the  last  Congress,  on  page  4, 1  note  this  sentence : 

North  of  Diamond  Reef  a  channel  of  somewhat  restricted  width  having  a 
depth  of  40  feet  is  now  available  throughout  East  River,  except  at  Hell  Gate. 

So  that  this  project,  as  modified  by  extending  the  depth  at  Dia- 
mond Beef  to  40  feet,  would  give  a  restricted  channel  the  entire 
length  of  the  East  River  of  40  feet,  except  at  Hell  Gate  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Huubert.  But  the  40- foot  channel  would  not  have  any  better 
value  for  vessels  which  would  require  more  than  35  feet  than  it  has, 
if  those  vessels  were  to  pass  through  Hell  Gate,  until  Hell  Gate 
has  been  deepened  to  40  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  In  this  report  the  engineer  gives  the  estimates  for 
40  and  35  foot  channels,  both  practicable  and  commodious,  on  page  5  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a  40- foot 
project  at  Hell  Gate,  the  same  as  you  have  adopted  at  Diamond 
Keef,  without  the  appropriation  of  any  additional  sum  of  money, 
so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  have  subsequent  recommendation 
made  to  get  40-foot  depth  at  Hell  Gate,  just  as  you  have  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  3  feet  additional  depth  at  Mobile,  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  in  the  future  to  recommend  further  appropriation 
to  go  to  that  depth  in  Mobile  River. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  objection, 
except  this :  We  have  not  understood  that  the  Navy  was  desirous  at 
this  time  to  go  to  more  than  35  feet. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  there  is  no  desire  to  go  to  40  feet,  you  do  not 
have  to  ask  for  the  money ;  but  if  you  adopt  the  project  now  to  go 
to  40  feet  at  Hell  Gate,  the  same  as  at  Diamond  Reef,  then  at  any 
time  that  the  Navy  might  ask  for  the  necessary  appropriation  the 
project  would  be  already  authorized  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  We  would  thereby  avoid  the  delay  that  might  occur 
at  any  time  when  there  would  not  be  a  bill  reported  with  the  new 
project  in  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Do  you  not  regard  the  strategic  value  of  the  East 
River  as  providing  the  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  four  bridges  across  the  river,  the  demolition  of  any  one  of  which 
might  entirely  block  off  the  navy  yard,  as  a  sufficient  justification  for 
adopting  at  this  time  40  feet  at  Hell  Gate  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  seems  to  me  that  35  feet  at  Hell  Gate  is  really 
adequate,  for  this  reason :  The  depth  Qf  35  feet,  with  5  feet  of  tide, 
gives  you  practically  40  feet.  The  draft  of  our  heaviest  battleship 
contemplated  is  about  33  feet.  It  seems  to  me  that  35  feet  will  answer. 
Of  course,  there  would  be  ascertain  advantage  in  having  access  to  the 
navy  yard  for  a  crippled  vessel ;  but  whether  you  would  want  to  go 
to  the  very  large  expenditure  that  would  be  involved  in  the  40  feet 
all  through  Hell  Gate  in  order  to  provide  that  facility,  in  addition  to 
the  other  across  Diamond  Reef,  I  do  not  know.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  not  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  do  not  go  to  the  expense  unless  you  ask  for  the 
money. 

Coi.  Newcomer.  I  thought  myself  that  we  should  wait  to  provide 
for  that  until  they  asked  for  it 

Mr.  Hulbert.  What  objection  can  there  be  to  making  the  author- 
ized depth  of  the  river  uniform  throughout  its  entire  length,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  when  you  have  completed  the  Diamond  Reef  deepen- 
ing you  will  then  have  40  feet  depth  the  entire  length  of  the  river 
except  at  Hell  Gate  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  see  any  objection. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  But,  of  course,  you  will  not  get  the  additional  5  feet 
depth  at  Hell  Gate  unless  the  Chief  of  Engineers  makes  the  recom- 
mendation ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  Congress  provides  the  money. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Is  it  not  just  as  well,  while  you  are  providing  40- 
foot  depth  throughout  the  entire  length,  except  at  that  point,  that 
it  be  included,  so  that  you  will  have  tne  same  depth  throughout  the 
entire  length? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  only  objection  I  can  see  is  the  policy  that  has 
generally  been  observed  by  Congress  and  by  the  department  in  han- 
dling these  improvements.  The  law  prescribes  that  in  passing  upon 
these  matters  we  shall  recommend  the  improvement  that  is  needed 
for  the  present  or  the  immediately  prospective  needs.  We  have  not 
in  many  cases  gone  to  the  depth  that  we  anticipated  might  be  re* 
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<juired  at  some  remote  time  in  the  future.    I  do  not  see  any  objection 
if  Congress  is  willing  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  If  the  East  River  project  which  was  adopted  in 
1868,  49  years  ago,  had  contemplated  the  needs  looking  very  much 
into  the  future  and  had  provided,  for  instance,  35  feet  authorization, 
although  at  that  time  it  was  only  intended  to  go  to  26  feet,  and  in  all 
these  years  Congress  has  been  in  session  and  could  have  appropriated 
the  money  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so,  in  all  probability  the  channel 
would  be  far  nearer  35  feet  now  than  it  is  at  present  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  quite  likely. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time  at  Third 
Street  Beef  there  is  only  19  feet,  although  the  project  adopted  in 
1868  called  for  26  feet  the  entire  length  of  the  stream ;  at  Pilgrim 
Rock  only  13  feet  depth ;  at  Ferry  Beef  only  24  feet ;  at  Heel  Tap 
Rock  20.5  feet;  at  Frying  Pan  Beef  23.8  feet;  at  Middle  Ground 
15.6  feet;  and  in  the  channel  between  North  and  South  Brother 
Islands  only  19  feet. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Those  are  not  in  the  best  depths  of  the  channel. 
Mr.  Hulbert.  I  appreciate  that,  but  we  have  more  necessity  for 
the  depth  on  account  of  the  commercial  use  than  you  have  at  Mobile 
or  HiUsboro? 
Col.  Newcomer.  For  the  main  channel. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  approaches  to  the  docks.  Vessels  do  not  anchor 
and  discharge  cargoes  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  they  proceed  to 
the  docks  if  accessible. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Outside  of  the  channel  there  is  very  shallow  water 
frequently. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  There  have  been  requests  made  to  the  dock  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City  for  docking  facilities  for  steamship  lines 
that  it  is  intended  to  establish  between  New  York  and  points  in 
South  America,  and  the  dock  commissioner  of  the  port  of  New  York 
has  not  been  able  to  provide  the  space  for  those  lines  because  there 
is  not  the  available  space  at  the  docks  to  which  the  boats  of  the  in- 
tended lines  can  get  access. 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been 
any  authorization  or  appropriation  made  in  order  to  dredge  out  the 
approaches  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  can  not  speak  of  that  definitely.  We  would  not 
ordinarily  dredge  out  the  approaches  to  the  docks. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  Col.  Newcomer  and 
the  committee  yesterday  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Harlem 
River.  In  looking  up  that  matter  further  last  evening  I  found,  ac- 
cording to  the  engineer's  report,  that  you  have  not  completed  the 
additional  channel  at  Macombs  Dam  Bridge.  They  have  only  12 
feet  of  water  in  the  south  channel.  Those  channels  are  very  narrow  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  the  tide  runs  particularly  strong  at  that  point  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  does,  at  times. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  At  certain  changes  of  the  tide  it  is  advantageous 
to  take  advantage  of  the  north  channel  whereas  at  other  stages  of  the 
tide  it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the  south  channel. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  that  the  tide  makes  any  difference 
in  the  one  to  be  used.  One  of  them  never  has  been  used ;  they  have 
only  used  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  other  one  has  not  been  used,  because  it  has  not 
been  accessible? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Because  it  has  not  been  dredged  out? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  the  tide  makes  any 
difference.  Of  course,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  both  openings 
available. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  water  in  the  Harlem  River  has  been  said  to  run 
both  ways,  dependent  on  the  tide? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  tide  does  ebb  and  flow. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  At  the  south  end  of  the  Harlem  River  there  is  a 
very  strong  current  at  high  tide? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  And  when  the  tide  is  running  in  they  use  one  chan- 
nel going  in  and  the  other  out? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the 
tide  affects  the  use  of  one  channel  or  the  other  at  Macombs  Dam 
Bridge.  Of  course,  there  may  be  some  local  condition  affecting  the 
matter  that  is  not  known  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  the  estimated  cost  of  the  40- foot 
commodious  channel  through  Hell  Gate? 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  40-foot  commodious  channel  is  estimated  at 
$30,000,000. 

Mr.  Booher.  And  what  is  the  estimated  cost  of  a  35-foot  channel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  35-foot  commodious  channel  is  estimated  at 
$8,917,000,  which  is  a  part  of  the  $13,000,000  project,  which  includes 
some  other  work  besides  the  35-foot  channel. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  40-foot  recommendation  contained  in  Senate 
Document  No.  3  was  compiled  pursuant  to  this  resolution  of  Senator 
O'Gorman,  because  it  was  conceived  that  it  might  be  necessary? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  original  inquiry  was  started  by  that  resolu- 
tion, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  report  was  made  to  Congress  in 
compliance  with  the  naval  appropriation  act. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  resolution  was  incorporated  in  the  naval  appro- 
priation act? 

Col.  Newcomer.  With  certain  changes;  yes. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  act  itself  did  not  request  specifically  a  report 
upon  a  40-foot  channel  ?  , 

Col.  Newcomer.  No. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  The  Engineer  Department  of  the  War  Department 
voluntarily  suggested  the  35  and  40  foot  channels  as  being  desirable! 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  General  Board  of  the  Navy  Department  did 
that. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  On  page  196  of  the  last  report,  it  is  stated  with  ref- 
erence to  Port  Chester  Harbor: 

As  the  result  of  the  Improvement,  transportation  by  water  has  been  ren- 
dered easier  and  safer,  while  the  draft  and  registered  tonnage  of  the  largest 
vessels  entering  the  harbor  has  increased.  The  financial  benefits  to  the  locality 
are  indicated  by  the  amount  saved  through  the  use  of  water  instead  of  rail 
transportation  for  coal,  iron,  cement,  sand,  gravel,  stone,  brick,  and  lumber. 
This  saving  amounted  to  about  $154,700  in  1915. 
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The  funds  available  June  30,  1916,  together  with  those  appropriated  by  the 
river  and  harbor  act  of  July  27,  1916,  will  be  expended  for  dredging  in  the 
channel  opposite  and  below  steamboat  wharf  to  remove  the  bar  which  obstructs 
the  approach  to  the  wharves  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  for  removing 
rock  projecting  into  the  channel  in  the  vicinity  of  Fox  Island.  It  is  expected 
that  this  work  will  be  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1916,  and  that  the  funds  will  be 
exhausted  by  May  1,  1917. 

Can  that  work  be  completed  with  the  amount  appropriated  in  the 
last  bill? 
Col.  Newcobier.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hulbert  (reading) — 

The  dredged  channel  between  Fox  Island  is  narrow  and  navigation  through 
it  is  made  difficult  by  sharp  bends.  At  and  above  Fox  Island  the  channel  Is 
narrowed  by  projecting  ledges.  These  conditions  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Have  you  given  any  further  consideration  to  the  effect  upon  the 
commerce  of  that  locality  by  the  omission  of  the  $26,000  that  was 
carried  in  the  last  bill  that  passed  the  House  for  continuing  the 
improvement  of  that  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  further  con- 
sideration since  we  mentioned  it  the  other  day,  when  we  first  came 
to  that  item.  That  item  was  decided  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
himself  who  had  charge  of  the  work  up  there  and  who  is,  of  course, 
quite  familiar  with  the  locality.  We  have  done  some  work,  as  indi- 
cated. The  appropriation  which  was  expected  to  complete  certain 
work  was  not  sufficient,  and  we  made  an  additional  allotment  out  of 
the  lump-sum  appropriation,  because  they  ran  into  more  expensive 
work  than  was  expected.  The  situation  is  now  better  than  it  was 
before.  I  do  not  know  anybody  who  questions  the  desirability  of 
going  ahead  with  the  improvement  as  a  general  proposition,  but  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  decided  through  his  knowledge  of  the  situation 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  include  the  item  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Hulbekt.  There  is  one  other  project.  Do  you  know  whether 
or  not  a  considerable  amount  of  commerce  passing  out  of  Newtown 
Creek  on  the  East  River  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
supplying  of  the  demands  of  warfare? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  have  no  doubt  it  may  have  been.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  movement  of  traffic  there. 

Mr.  Huubert.  The  Nichols  Chemical  Co.,  one  of  the  large  indus- 
tries there,  shipped  last  year  $180,000,000  worth  of  chemical  products 
much  of  which  was  used  in  warfare.  Have  you  given  any  consider- 
ation to  the  congested  condition  which  renders  it  almost  impossible 
to  move  freight  in  and  out  of  Newtown  Creek  with  any  expedition 
whatever  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

Mr.  Hxji^bert.  But  you  have  not  felt  that  the  exigencies  of  that 
case  warranted  the  inclusion  of  that  project  in  this  bill? 

CoL  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  practically  all  of  the  tonnage  to-day  on 
the  creek,  which  is  very  large,  is  on  barges  and  lighters  and  does  not 
require  any  greater  draft  than  we  have  there  now. 

Mr.  Huij&ert.  What  was  the  occasion  for  recommending  the  new 
project ? 

m  Uol.  Newcomer.  It  was  in  order  to  increase  the  channel  dimen- 
sions, and  permit  a  little  easier  movement    In  fact,  there  was  grave 
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doubt  whether  we  should  increase  the  depth.  We  did  not  increase 
the  depth  as  much  as  proposed.  If  you  increased  the  depth  very 
much,  the  attempt  to  bring  in  the  large  ocean-going  schooners  would 
block  up  the  channel  for  the  passage  of  barges  and  lighters,  which 
would  be  very  serious.  It  was  a  question  whether  any  additional 
depth  should  be  given.  We  did  recommend  an  increase  of  2  feet 
in  the  depth,  to  20  feet,  I  think,  so  as  to  bring  in  somewhat  larger 
boats.    They  asked  for  24  feet. 

Mr.  HuiiBEBT.  There  was  an  offer  made  of  local  cooperation  ? 
^  Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  local  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Humbert.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  report. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  recommended  in  the  report  that  they  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  land;  there  was  no  cooperation  offered  in  the 
cost  of  the  improvement. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  total  amount  carried  in  the  bill  now, 
$26,900,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $26,893,000,  as  now  modified. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  new  projects  have  been  adopted  in  the 
bill  since  the  Mobile  project  was  added  and  the  others? 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  my  understanding  is  right,  there  were  27, 
although  I  am  not  able  to  state  from  personal  count.  We  have  added 
to-day  five. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  are  they? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Norfolk,  Mobile,  Lake  Pontchartrain,  San  Diego, 
and  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  total  amount  carried  for  the  32  neyv  proj- 
ects? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  can  not  tell  you.  Mr.  Brooker  tells  me  that  we 
had  $5,216,000  before  for  new  projects.  We  have  added  to-day — I 
have  given  you  the  separate  items — $971,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  for  Norfolk? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  the  total. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  $1,000,000  for  Mobile  alone? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  add  anything  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  mean  the  cash  authorization,  but  the  total 
that  you  will  eventually  spend  for  the  new  projects. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know.    There  was  the  $5,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  carried 
by  these  32  new  projects. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  that  information  later. 

Mr.  Frear.  Can  not  we  separate  these  figures  a  little  better,  so  as 
to  know  what  is  for  maintenance,  what  is  for  continuation  of  proj- 
ects and  what  is  for  new  projects?  We  should  have  those  things 
itemized. 

Mr.  Dupre.  And  what  is  for  authorization?  . 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  sir ;  $5,000  authorized  at  Mobile,  which  means  an 
expenditure  of  $1,000,000.    That  is  very  essential. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  separate  the  items. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  are  a  number  of  places  where  we  are  carrying 
items  of  maintenance  and  continuation.  That  is  kind  of  indefinite. 
It  must  be  that  you  have  the  itemized  figures  and  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  well  to  have  those  items  separated. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  recall  now  there  was  only  one  item  in  New 
Jersey  where  we  could  not  separate  the  amount  required  for  main- 
tenance and  the  amount  required  for  improvement,  but  that  was 
only  a  small  amount,  about  $21,000.  The  other  items  have  been 
generally  separated.  In  this  item  for  Mobile,  which  we  have  just 
now  authorized,  we  have  used  only  the  figure  for  maintenance,  which 
is  $110,000.    I  think  you  can  very  readily  pick  out  those  items. 

Mr.  Frear.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Delaware  River  and  it  is 
continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance,  $1,870,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  annual  report  vou  will  find  that 
for  maintenance  the  estimate  is  a  certain  sum  and  for  continuing  im- 
provement another  sum. 

Mr.  Frear.  As  we  have  not  the  annual  report  to  date,  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  have,  without  too  much  figuring, 
just  such  items  separated  in  a  tabulated  list. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Is  there  not  a  very  practical  and  a  very  valuable  bene- 
fit to  be  obtained  by  having  these  two  propositions  together  so  that 
they  may  be  interchangeable? 

Col.  Newcomer.  For  continuing  improvement  and  maintenance  ? 
Mr.  Dupre.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  not  necessary  for  this  reason:  The  law 
provides  that  any  money  appropriated  tor  continuing  improvement 
may  be  used  for  maintenance  if  necessary.  It  is  not  essential  to  dis- 
criminate in  the  appropriation.  Of  course  the  amount  appropriated 
for  maintenance  is  not  available  for  improvement  if  it  is  appro- 
priated for  maintenance  only,  but  if  it  is  appropriated  for  improve- 
ment there  is  a  provision  which  permits  it  to  be  used  for  maintenance 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  Dupre.  That  is  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  the  use  of  the  word  "  authorization  "  you  should 
note  the  technical  meaning  of  that  term  which  usually  prevails.  An 
authorization  usually  means  an  authorization  for  contracts  beyond 
the  cash  appropriation  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  adopt  a 
project  and  do  not  make  any  continuing  contract  authorization  you 
do  not  authorize  anything  beyond  the  amount  actually  appropriated ; 
you  simply  adopt  the  project  and  everything  in  the  future  remains 
to  be  appropriated  as  Congress  may  see  fit.  In  other  words,  there 
is  no  authorization  of  the  sum  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  always  comes  to  us. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  could  we  not  in  some  way  have  in  our  report 
a  statement,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Treadway,  and  I  can  see  the  impor- 
tance of  it  to  all  of  us,  showing  the  amount  that  remains  due  upon  an 
uncompleted  project,  the  amount  that  will  be  necessary  to  complete  it? 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Fhear.  I  understand,  but  very  few  people  examine  the  report. 
Would  not  that  be  of  value  in  the  report  that  goes  with  the  bill? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  in  the  report  that  goes  with  the  bill.  Your 
report  that  goes  with  the  bill  gives  that  information,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  gives  a  great  mass  of  figures. 
Col-  Newcomer.  Yes.    It  might  be  well,  possibly,  to  segregate  that 
and  giye  ft  ^m  ky  item. 
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Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  if  it  could  not  be  arranged  in  a  more 
intelligible  form. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  understood,  that  is  wholly  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  always  been  given  heretofore.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  has  not  been  given  because  that  is  always 
easy  to  obtain,  but  there  has  always  been  separated  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  maintenance  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
further  improvement  of  projects  and  the  amount  appropriated  for 
new  projects. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  if  it  was  understood  in  reading  an  item 
which  was  only  for  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  start  a  project 
that  $150,000  was  involved  in  the  item,  that  might  cause  the  House 
to  question  the  particular  item.    I  do  not  know  that  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  turn  to  page  27  and  continue  from 
the  point  we  concluded  yesterday  afternoon,  beginning  with  sec- 
tion 2. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  indulge  me  one  question, 
before  we  leave  this  matter,  I  want  to  ask  Col.  Newcomer  what  has 
been  cut  out  on  Puget  Sound  and  in  Washington  generally. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  cut  out  Anacortes  Harbor,  Skagit  River  and 
Skamokawa  Creek,  but  that  is  really  down  below  on  the  Columbia 
River,  and  Lake  Eiver,  Washington.  That  is  also  down  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  only  one  on  Puget  Sound,  I  guess,  was  Anacortes  and 
the  tributary,  Skagit  Eiver. 

Mr.  Osborne.  You  left  in  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dupre.  And  also  put  in  Grays  Eiver  as  a  new  project 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Is  not  the  Skagit  Eiver  project  the  opening  tip  of 
a  lumber  region? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  really  do  not  recall.  I  would  have  to  look  that 
up. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Humphrey  made  a  speech  on 
that  item,  and  as  I  remember  it,  said  that  it  was  a  lumber  ana  logging 
proposition. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  probably  it. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Col.  Newcomer  has  been  called  to  the 
telephone,  but  in  his  absence  I  will  read  Section  2  on  page  27 : 

Sec.  2.  Where  separate  works  or  items  are  consolidated  herein  or  here- 
after and  an  aggregate  amount  is  appropriated  therefor,  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  be  expended  in  securing  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  according  to  the  respective  projects  adopted  by  Con- 
gress after  giving  due  regard  to  the  respective  needs  of  traffic.  The  allotments 
to  the  respective  works  so  consolidated  shall  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  case  such  works  or  items  are  con- 
solidated and  separate  amounts  are  given  to  individual  projects,  the  amount  so 
named  shall  be  expended  upon  such  separate  projects  unless,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  another  allotment  or  di- 
vision should  be  made  of  the  same.  Any  balances  remaining  to  the  credit  of 
the  consolidated  items  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  aggregate 
amounts  appropriated  for  the  consolidated  items. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  Section  3,  because  I  think  the' commit- 
tee will  not  require  any  discussion  of  the  other  section : 
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Sic.  3.  That  in  all-  cases  where  the  authorized  project  for  a  work  of  river  or 
harbor  improvement  provides  for  the  construction  or  use  of  Government  dredg- 
ing plant,  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  have  the  work  done 
by  contract  if  reasonable  prices  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  that  provision  ?     Is  that  usually  in  the  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  old  provision. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  has  not  been  in  the  recent  bills,  has  it? 

Mr.  Htjlbbrt.  How  does  that  provision  operate  with  respect  to 
section  6? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  they  conflict,  because  section  6  pro- 
vides for  all  work  done  by  private  contract,  while  section  3,  wnich 
we  have  lust  read,  simply  provides  for  where  it  is  authorized  to  be 
done  by  Government  plants  and  gives  them  the  discretion  of  doing  it 
by  contract  if  they  can  obtain  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  Humbert.  Provided  the  reasonable  price  is  not  more  than  25 
per  cent  in  excess  of  what  it  would  cost  to  do  it  by  Government  plant? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  They  can  be  read  together  without  conflict. 

Mr.  Humbert.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  put 
that  amendment  in  there. 

Mr.  Switzer.  It  is  a  useless  amendment,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
anyway. 

m  Thg.CHAiRMAN.  In  regard  to  section  3,  as  I  understand  the  prac- 
tical ^^ministration  of  the  law,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  ca» 
use  tljk  Government  plant  more  advantageously  on  another  improve- 
ment..and  get  a  very  low  contract  price  for  the  particular  project 
whicti  was  authorized  to  be  done  by  Government  dredge,  and  this 
enables  them  to  change  from  Government  plant  to  private  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  occurred  to  me  was  that  we  are 
building  these  dredges  constantly  at  large  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  Government  undertake  the  work,  and  I  can  see  by  this 
provision  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  at  any  time,  if  he  deems  it 
advisable,  change  from  Government  plant  to  private  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Newcomer,  I  nave  just  read  section  2,  and  we 
have  had  practically  no  discussion  of  it,  except  the  question  has  been 
asked  to  what  extent  this  is  new  legislation,  and  I  have  not  com- 
pared it  critically  with  the  past  laws  to  point  out  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  new. 

CoL  Newcomer.  This  is  substantially  the  same  item  that  was  put 
in  the  act  of  1912  to  provide  for  the  consolidations  that  were  made 
that  year,  so  that  it  is  not  new  legislation  The  only  change,  as  I 
recall  now,  that  was  made  at  all  was  in  the  phraseology,  wherein  it  is 
stated  that  the  allotment  to  the  respective  works  so  consolidated  shall 
be  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  I  think  it  was  phrased  before  "  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

Now,  as  a  question  of  mere  administrative  handling  of  the  matter, 
as  these  amounts  are  practically  all  very  small,  I  thought  it  was 
more  than  likely  the  Secretary  of  War  would  authorize  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  make  the  allotments  of  these  small  sums,  within  a  certain 
limit  which  would  be  agreed  upon,  and  I  thought  that  was  better 
administrative  action  than  to  have  phraseology  which  would  appear 
to  indicate  the  necessity  for  going  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  all 
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these  little  sums — in  some  cases  where  it  is  a  question  of  allotting 
$1,000,  $2,000,  or  $3,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  why  has  this  provision  been  left  out  of  all  the 
preceding  bills  ?    You  say  it  was  in  the  act  of  1912  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  it  was  not  necessary  to  repeat  it  because 
it  covered  the  situation  so  far  as  those  cases  were  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  may  I  correct  you  by  saying  that  you 
probably  intended  to  refer  to  the  act  of  1913  instead  of  1912  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  section  7  of  the  act  of  March  4, 1913,  reads: 

Sec.  7.  That  where  separate  works  or  items  are  consolidated  in  this  or  sub- 
sequent river  and  harbor  Acts  and  an  aggregate  amount  is  appropriated  there- 
fore the  amounts  appropriated  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  be  expended 
In  securing  maintenance  and  improvements  according  to  the  respective  projects 
adopted  by  Congress,  after  giving  due  regard  to  the  respective  needs  of  traffic. 
The  allotments  to  the  respective  works  consolidated  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  upon  recommendations  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  case  such 
works  or  items  are  consolidated  and  separate  amounts  are  given  with  each 
project,  the  amounts  so  named  shall  be  expended  upon  such  separate  projects, 
unless,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  another  allotment  or  division 
should  be  made  of  the  same.  Any  balances  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  con- 
solidated items  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  aggregate  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  consolidated  items. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Apparently  this  adds  the  words,  "  upon  recommenda- 
tion by  the  Chief  of  Engineers." 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Frear,  upon  com- 
parison this  is  substantially  existing  law,  except  instead  of  having 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  each  specific  item  of  transfer  oi 
appropriation,  it  gives  the  Chief  of  Engineers  a  larger  discretion, 
so  that  he  only  has  to  have  general  authorization  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

Mr.  Htjlbert.  In  other  words,  it  is  reenacted  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  this  further  consolidation  of  items? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  because  there  are  more  consolidations. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  difference  between  the  situation  now  and  when 
that  act  was  passed  is  that  you  have  been  constantly  grouping  or 
consolidating  many  of  these  projects,  which  had  never  occurred  to 
the  same  extreme  in  past  years,  has  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Not  so  extensively ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  some  items  where  you  have  grouped  29  dif- 
ferent projects. 

Col.  New'comer.  I  will  have  to  plead  ignorance.  I  did  not  know 
that  this  section  7  was  in  the  act  of  1913.  I  had  overlooked  that  We 
do  not  need  this  section  here,  because  that  section  provides  the  nec- 
essary authority,  except  for  a  slight  improvement  in  wording. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  the  only  purpose  now  is  to  group  as  many  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  the  Secretary  of  War  would  practically  have  the 
determination  and  could  change  the  appropriation  from  one  to  an- 
other if  he  desired.    He  would  have  that  power. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  It  is  the  same  power  that  applied  to  the  former 
consolidations. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  additional  number  grouped  in  each  bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  him  that  power. 

Mr.  Dupre.  The  act  of  1913  says  "hereafter." 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes :  I  did  not  realize  that. 
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Mr.  Freak.  For  that  reason,  we  have  not  understood  the  force  ol 
that  provision  in  connection  with  this  increase  in  the  grouping. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  becomes  more  important,  of  course,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  much  wider  in  scope. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  if  we  toot  all  the  projects,  and  gave 
the  total  amount  of  $26,000,000  and  left  it  at  that,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, if  it  was  grouped  in  one  project,  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  using  the  money  as  he  chose  on  the  individual  projects? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Booher.  He  does  that  with  every  lump-sum  appropriation. 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  with  lump-sum  appropriations. 
The  Chairman.  Colonel,  does  the  department  express  any  prefer- 
ence for  the  language  of  section  2  over  the  language  of  section  7  of 
the  act  of  1913? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  only  distinction  is  in  the  matter  of  handling 
the  allotments,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  was  a  little  bit  better  this  way. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  makes  any  substantial  difference.  Even  under 
the  other  section  the  Secretary  of  War  could  authorize  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  make  the  allotments  up  to  certain  amounts.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  this  language  would  be  better. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Newcomer  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
slight  difference  in  the  veribage  makes  the  section  here  recommended 
a  little  more  favorable. 

Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  does  not  occur  on  that,  but 
upon  the  enlargement  of  groups,  which,  of  course,  enlarges  the 
power.  The  question  is  whether  the  committee  wishes  to  abdicate 
the  rights  which  they  have  in  determining  the  specific  amounts  to 

be  given  and  permit,  say,  29  projects  to  be  put  in  one  group 

Mr.  Dupre.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  for  the  record 

Mr.  Frear  (continuing).  We  have  never  grouped  so  many  before. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  fear  I  have  not  made  myself  clear.  The  law  is  the 
same  in  this  bill,  but  by  changing  the  number  of  items  that  can  go 
in  a  group  you  make  the  application  more  serious  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  for  the  record,  and  I  want 
to  ask  Mr.  Frear,  ought  not  that  to  meet  with  your  approval,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  always  contended  for  lump  sums  rather 
than  individual  appropriations? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  has  asked  that  question, 
because  whenever  I  have  asked  for  a  lump-sum  appropriation  it  has 
been  because  the  Army  Engineers  were  unable  in  any  other  way  to 
throw  out  many  worthless  projects,  and  that  has  enabled  them,  by  a 
reduction  of  the  total  amount,  to  distribute  it  among  the  projects 
they  thought  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Dupre.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  any  appropriation 
at  all. 
Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  yes;  I  do,  by  all  means. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  express  the  opinion  that  that  is  the 
only  method  by  which  the  Engineers  can  discard  useless  projects, 
that  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  that  is  your 
opinion  and  you  are  not  quoting  the  Engineers,  nor  would  Col.  New- 
comer confirm  that. 
Mr.  Frear.  No;  I  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Chair. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  been  all  over  that  matter,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  this:  Individually,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  am 
opposed  to  abdicating  any  essential  function  of  this  committee  in  the 
matter  of  legislation  for  river  and  harbor  improvements;  and  at  the 
same  time,  individually,  I  think  that  this  grouping  as  recommended 
by  the  department  does  not  amount  to  substantiaflv  any  abdication 
of  the  functions  of  the  committee,  but  does  make  for  better  admin- 
istration. 

I  say  it  does  not  amount  to  any  abdication  of  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  because  in  making  up  the  aggregate  amount 
of  maintenance  for  a  group  of  items  we  take  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  containing  the  estimates  for  maintenance,  subject  to  any 
modifications  of  those  estimates  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  based  on 
conditions  subsequently  occurring,  and  then  the  committee,  approv- 
ing each  item  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  project,  simply 
Sets  the  aggregate  result  at  the  end.  Therefore  the  committee  has 
xed  the  aggregate  amount  carried  for  the  maintenance  of  the  group 
of  items.  The  advantage  of  it  in  administration  is  this :  As  long  as 
the  conditions  of  all  of  these  improvements  remain  the  same  during 
the  time  the  appropriation  is  available,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will 
expend  the  money  m  accordance  with  the  original  estimate;  but  sub- 
sequently if  there  have  been  changes  by  reason  of  unanticipated  de- 
terioration or  of  storms  or  of  any  other  conditions  which  were  not 
anticipated,  then  he  may  divert  a  part  of  that  aggregate  sum  appro- 
priated from  the  improvements  for  which  the  segregated  estimates 
were  originally  made  to  the  maintenance  of  these  other  projects  for 
which  no  original  estimate  was  made,  and  to  that  extent  it  certainly 
makes  for  better  administration  and  enables  them  to  meet  unantici- 
pated conditions. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  explanation  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  Chairman; 
but  to  just  give  the  effect  of  this  proposition  we  are  now  indorsing 
and  which  has  never  been  accepted  before  to  the  same  extent,  there 
are  29  projects  on  page  9,  from  lines  3  to  11,  amounting  to  $io,800. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  those  projects  are  not  valuable  or  worthy 
projects,  and  it  may  be  that  all  that  money  is  to  be  expended  on  one 
project.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  law  as  we  have  placed  it 
here,  can  put  all  of  that  money  on  any  one  of  those  projects,  whether 
the  Congress  wishes  to  drop  it  or  not.  He  is  empowered  on  any  of 
those  29  projects  to  expend  the  entire  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  just  stated,  they  will  expend  the  money  in 
accordance  with  their  original  estimates  unless  conditions  subse- 
quently change  which  make  diversions  necessary,  and  we  must  and 
can  trust  the  Engineers  to  intelligently  and  fairly  consider  any  sub- 
sequent changes  and  then  determine  whether  any  diversion  is  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  heretofore  in  giving  the  specific 
items  and  the  specific  amounts  for  each  item  in  all  these  projects, 
which  has  been  done  in  all  the  years  past,  the  committee  has  not 
been  using  the  best  method  of  making  appropriations  because  they 
have  been  made  specific  for  the  various  items  heretofore. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  not  want  to  reflect  upon  past  commit- 
tees  

Mr.  Frear.  I  would  not  want  to  do  that  either. 
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The  Chairman  (continuing).  Because  there  have  been  some  able 
committees  among  our  predecessors. 

Mr.  Swttzer.  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  the  mistakes  of  the 
committees  and  Congress  in  the  past,  I  want  to  refer  to  the  state- 
ment that  Congress  can  not  drop  a  project — that  is,  if  they  want  to 
drop  a  project,  they  can  not  do  it.  Under  this  language  the  Army 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War  have  authority  to  divert  f  uncts 
from  one  project  to  another,  but  if  Congress  thinks  any  of  these 
projects  are  unworthy  or  the  committee  thinks  that,  the  committee 
can  drop  it  out  of  the  bill  or  Congress  can  drop  it  out  of  the  bill  when 
it  is  being  considered. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  well  stated  it.  Every  one  of  these  im- 
provements in  these  groups  have  at  some  time  been  under  improve- 
ment by  the  United  States,  and  if  any  member  of  the  committee  in 
any  one  of  these  groups  should  upon  information  which  he  wishes 
to  submit  base  a  motion  to  strike  out  any  one  of  them  from  the 
group,  it  is  his  privilege  and  duty  to  do  so,  giving  his  reasons 
therefor. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  Could  not  the  Congress  do  that? 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  understood  Mr.  Switzer  to  say  that  Congress 
could  not  drop  a  project. 
Mr.  Swttzer.  No;  I  said  that  Congress  could  do  so. 
Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  plead  to  the  committee  the 
valor  of  ignorance.    I  am  a  new  member,  not  familiar  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  committee,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  general  feeling 
of  people  outside — the  people  who  criticize  river  and  harbor  bills, 
and  so  on.    I  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  has  been,  as  you  all 
blow,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in  the  newspapers  and  among  the 
public  in  regard  to  these  bills.    Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  my  idea 
is  worth  anything  or  not.  but  I  believe  that  there  would  be  less 
criticism  if  you  were  absolutely  definite  in  everything  you  do  here; 
leave  nothing  to  be  ambiguous  or  indistinct.    In  this  bill  here,  as 
has  been  stated,  there  is  one  paragraph  where  a  large  number  of 
places  are  mentioned,  and  for  some  of  them  no  appropriation  is  to 
be  made  at  all.    Now.  the  impression  upon  the  public  mind  in  look- 
ing at  all  of  these  unfamiliar  and  obscure  names  is  that  the  members 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  are  squandering  a  lot  of  money 
on  places  that  nobodv  ever  heard  of,  because  such  people  do  not 
look  into  the  matter  closely.    I  think,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  put  your  appropriation  to  the  particular  item  it 
belonged  to  and  leave  out  just  as  many  names  or  places  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  bill  as  you  are  able  to.    I  think  you  would 
make  a  better  impression  upon  the  public  mind.    Where  you  have  30 
projects  and  only  one  or  two  places  where  you  are  going  to  spend 
any  money,  just  name  those  one  or  two  places  and  leave  out  the  other 
places.    1  just  give  you  that  thought  for  what  you  may  think  it  is 
worth.    I  have  not  any  settled  convictions  about  it  and  do  not  wish 
.  to  impress  my  ideas  unduly  on  the  committee,  but  I  give  you  that 
,  as  my  impression. 

■     The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  your  expression  of 
(opinion,  Captain. 

97510—17 9 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  I  was  going  to  ask  Col.  Newcomer  in  regard  to 
the  paragraph  to  which  Mr.  Frear  refers  containing  all  these  various 
names  of  places.  Are  they  little  streams  or  branches  out  of  the 
Cheasapeake  Bay? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  What  boats  operate  oil  those  rivers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Principally,  of  course,  the  fishing  boats;  but  there 
are  steamers,  of  course,  from  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  all  the  steamers  which  operate  on  those  rivers 
are  Pennsylvania  Eailroad  steamers,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  I 
know,  has  some  lines;  but  whether  they  own  all  of  them  or  not  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  except  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  steamers  operating  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  there  are  some. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  my  impression,  but  I  am  not  certain.  Of 
course,  that  question  was  taken  up,  I  believe,  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  they  were  permitted  to  operate  those 
boats,  I  think,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  They  are  an  exten- 
sion, of  course,  of  their  lines  and  not  competitors. 

The  Ciiairman.  I  think  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  been  com- 
pelled by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  section  in  the  Panama  Canal  act,  to  part  with  their  owner- 
ship as  to  some  of  their  steamboat  lines  operating  from  Baltimore 
because  they  were  competitive. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  commerce  on  any  of 
the  streams  down  there  except' what  is  carried  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  boats. 

Mr.  Costello.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  just  a  word.  Many  ol 
these  streams  are  on  the  Eastern  Shofe  of  Maryland  and  the  railroads 
are  15  or  20  miles  away.  I  do  not  know  who  operates  the  steam- 
boats and  I  do  not  care.  Sufficient  for  me  to  know  it  is  the  onl) 
means  of  communication  that  those  people  have.  That  satisfies  me 
as  to  the  justification  for  my  vote.  Now,  as  to  grouping  these  items. 
Take  the  Eastern  Shore:  I  think  there  are  something  like  30  of 
those  items  involving  an  expenditure,  under  the  grouping,  of 
$15,800.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody — the  War  Department, 
the  Board  of  Engineers,  or  anybody  else — who  would  be  able  to 
say  what  portion  of  that  amount  would  be  utilized  on  any  par- 
ticular one  of  those  streams.  I  believe  that  method  is  one  which 
tends  to  efficiency,  because  there  might  be  something  on  one  of  those 
rivers  occur,  due  to  increased  tides,  storms,  where  an  emergency 
arises,  and  this  money  would  be  available  to  correct  whatever  wrong 
was  done.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  is  a  good  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  efficiency  by  the  War  Department  in  taking  care  of  just  such 
small  rivers  as  the  ones  I  have  referred  to.  If  we  can^  not  trust  the 
War  Department  to  give  efficient  administration  of  items  of  that 
kind,  we  had  better  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  here 
is  a  group  of  small  streams,  and  I  agree  with  my  friend  that  they 
pught  to  oe  taken  care  of,  but  that  is  not  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
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question.  For  instance,  in  my  own  district,  my  friend,  Mr.  Kettner, 
lives  about  150  miles  from  where  I  do,  an£  San  Luis  Obispo  is  about 
125  or  150  miles  still  farther  away,  the  two  extremes  being  about  300 
miles — about  as  far  as  from  Norfolk  to  New  York  Harbor.  We  are 
all  included  in  one  item  of  maintenance,  and  they  are  harbors  that 
have  no  connection  with  each  other  whatever.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  ought  to  be  separate.  For  places  like  the  ones  you  mention,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  out  of  the  way  about  it,  but  where  we  are 
250  or  300  miles  apart,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  separated  and  the 
particular  places  mentioned  in  the  bill  as  separate  propositions. 
Mr.  Costello.  Do  you  ever  yse  the  same  dredges? 
Mr.  Osrorne.  Oh,  no;  as  I  say,  they  are  as  far  apart  as  Norfolk 
Harbor  and  New  York  Citv. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  wish  to  say,  Capt.  Osborne,  that  there  is  one 
thing  that  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  you  in  connection  with 
Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  been  subject  to  very 
grave  deterioration  at  times  by  reason  of  flood  action  and  the  dis- 
charge of  silt  from  streams  entering  the  harbor.  To  keep  on  hand 
an  appropriation  sufficient  to  handle  all  possible  emergencies  there 
would  probably  be  further  than  Congress  would  be  willing  to  go, 
but  you  are  subject  there  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  any  of 
the  other  localities  to  that  contingency.  If  you  have  a  fund  pro- 
vided for  all  three  which  is  applicable  in  case  of  need,  you  are  in  a 
safer  position  than  if  you  only  had  a  part  of  that  fund  appropri- 
ated for  you  and  the  other  part  not  available. 

Mr.  Booher.  Colonel,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  of  this 
luatter  whether  you  put  five  projects  or  29  projects  in  a  group? 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  principle  is  just  the  same. 
Mr.  Booher.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  can  be  reached,  if 
the  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied  with  it,  by  limiting  the  number  that 
should  be  grouped  together  by  an  amendment ;  but  this  law  has  been 
in  force  since  1913  and  it  has  been  found  to  work  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  been  grouping  them  further  back 
than  that. 

Mr.  Booher.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  law  but  simply  a  cus- 
tom of  the  committee.  I  think  before  they  were  grouped  by  common 
consent  of  the  committee  and  Congress  would  adopt  them  in  groups 
as  reported  in  the  bill.  I  think  in  a  good  many  instances,  probably, 
we  get  too  many  in  a  group,  and  when  members  want  to  limit  it  to 
a  certain  number  in  a  group,  they  can  do  so,  but  I  would  hate  to 
change  this  method  altogether  because  we  would  have  a  great  deal 
larger  bill  and  we  would  not  accomplish  any  more  than  we  accom- 
plish in  this  way. 

Mr.  GAriiAGHER.  I  would  like  to  ask  Judge  Booher  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  how  this  has  worked. 
Mr.  Booher.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint,  Mr.  Gallagher. 
The  Chairman.  I  think  it  has  worked  very  well,  Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Gaulaoher.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  any  knowledge 
of  how  it  has  worked. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  do  not  know  how  it  works,  but  I  never  heard  any 
complaint,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  this  method  of  grouping  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  Col.  Newcomer  can  tell  as  to  how  it  has  worked. 
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Mr.  Gallagher.  But  Judge  Booher  was  making  the  statement  that 
it  seemed  to  work  very  well  and  I  did  not  know  but  what  he  had 
particular  knowledge  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Col.  Newcomer,  what  is  the  largest  number  ever  placed 
in  one  group  prior  to  1904? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Booher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  reply  to  my  friend 

v  Gallagher  in  this  way :  I  made  the  statement  that  it  had  seemed  to 

work  very  well  because  I  had  heard  no  complaint  about  it.    That  is 

the  only  way  I  have  any  means  of  knowing,  and  usually  when  a  thing 

does  not  work  well  you  hear  a  noise. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  All  the  noise  I  hear  that  things  do  not  work  well 
is  in  reference  to  a  general  bill.  That  is  what  they  make  all  the 
noise  about. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Mr.  Frear,  I  have  the  impression  that  the  largest 
number  of  items  prior  to  1914  was  11,  some  tributary  waters  of  Gal- 
veston Bay.    I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  took  in  all  that  inland  waterway,  did  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  it  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  inland  water- 
way. The  tributary  waters  of  Galveston  Bay,  Trinity  River,  Anhuac 
Channel,  Oyster  Creek,  and  Cedar,  Chocolate,  Turtle,  Bastrop,  Dick- 
inson, Double  and  East  Bay  Bayous. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  year  was  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  remember.  They  have  been  combined 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  back. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  under  section  2, 
we  will  proceed. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  well  to  answer 
the  question  that  has  arisen  as  to  what  advantage  has  been  found 
from  this  method  of.  grouping.  I  can  state  the  experience  of  the 
department.  The  experience  of  the  department  has  been  that  it  has 
proven  very  desirable  and  very  advantageous.  It  has  afforded  the 
very  opportunity  which  we  urge  now  as  a  merit,  taking  care  of  un- 
forseen  difficulties  which  we  can  not  anticipate  in  advance.  Of 
course,  what  the  conditions  will  be  on  each  of  the  streams  we  know 
in  a  general  way  from  experience,  but  we  can  not  anticipate  in 
detail,  and  it  has  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  shifting  expendi- 
tures. That  has  occurred  just  in  the  past  several  months.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  have  come  to  my  notice  where  the  work  on  particular 
channels  has  proven  to  be  more  expensive  than  anticipated  and  we 
were  able  to  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  inquire  if  you  have  not  $1,000,000  left  from  the 
fund  that  was  appropriated  several  years  ago  in  a  lump  sum  with 
which  to  provide  for  all  immediate  necessities? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  not  all  immediate  necessities. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  it  can  be  applied  to  anything 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  can  be  applied  to  necessities  in  so  far  as  it 
will  go. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  can  be  applied  to  anything  which  is  regarded  by 
the  engineers  as  necessary  s 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  fund  can  be  used  at  any  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  available  for  necessities  as  they  arise.  As 
I  said  before,  we  expected  that  would  all  be  required  to  take  care  of 
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the  plants  and  necessary  expense  of  supervision  and  matters  of  that 
kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  inform  the  committee  that  in 
view  of  the  possibility  of  the  failure  of  any  river  and  harbor  bill 
this  year  we  have  been  looking  around  to  see  to  what  extent  allot- 
ments made  from  that  appropriation  might  be  recalled  and  made 
available  for  more  urgent  or  more  essential  work.  You  understand 
that  in  making  these  allotments  the  work  does  not  proceed  sometimes 
with  the  expedition  we  expect,  so  that  it  may  be  a  matter  of  a  couple1 
of  years  before  the  expenditure  is  actually  made,  and  it  is  very  likely 
we  could  supplement  that  $1,000,000  by  some  additional  amount 
withdrawn  from  other  places.  But  that  is  now  the  unallotted 
balance. 

The  Chairman.  Your  reference  to  a  river  and  harbor  bill  at  this 
session,  Colonel,  induces  me  to  ask  you  this  question,  as  to  the  atti- 
tude and  opinion  of  the  War  Department  as  to  the  necessity  of  a 
river  and  harbor  bill  at  this  session. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  very  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  a  matter 

of  great  importance.     I  do  not  think  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the 

history  of  the  country  when  it  was  so  important  as  it  is  at  present 

to  make  provision  for  all  transportation  facilities,  and  we  certainly 

regard  this  bill  as  making  an  important  provision  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Freak.  And  you  feel,  Colonel,  that  all  these  propositions  that 

have  been  put  into  this  bill  are  imperatively  necessary  at  this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  possibly  a  categorical  yes  as  an  answer  to 

that  question  might  lead  to  some  misunderstanding.    We  do  not 

mean  to  say  that  each  one  of  these  little  items  for  maintenance  here 

is  essentially  necessary.    They  may  not  be  actually  required  in  all 

cases,  but  we  ought  to  make  provision  for  those  things.    We  can  not 

keep  the  channels  of  the  country  open  and  free  and  unobstructed  for 

commerce,  as  they  have  been  provided  by  the  Government,  unless  we 

have  a  maintenance  fund,  and  the  sum  we  estimate  here  is  the  sum 

in  our  best  judgment  required  for  such  maintenance. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  the  case  of  the  Columbia  River,  you  have  just  re- 
duced that  by  $975,000  on  the  bald  statement  of  the  division  engi- 
neer, notwithstanding  that  appropriation  has  been  recommended 
to  Congress  and  been  placed  in  the  preceding  bill. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  the  average  item  placed  in  this  bill  determined  upon 
evidence  of  that  weight? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  items  are  all  placed  in  this  bill  upon  the  tes- 
timony or  information  submitted  by  the  district  engineer,  in  reports 
of  this  kind  and  in  documents  which  are  submitted  to  Congress. 
This  particular  instance  of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  administering 
that  work  has  been,  of  course,  a  new  element  which  has  arisen.  It 
is  on  a  very  much  more  extended  scale  than  the  contingencies  we 
want  to  provide  for  in  the  group  system ;  but  we  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  that  work  need  not  be  carried  on  to  report  it  at  once 
to  the  committee  so  you  need  not  appropriate  money  we  find  now  is 
not  needed.    In  other  words,  we  want  to  give  you  all  the  information 

we  hava 

>£r?  Frear.  And  you  think  the  Richmond  Harbor  and  some  of  the 
projects  which  have  been  questioned  here  are  more  important  than 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  Kiver? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  More  important  in  their  further  prosecution  now. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  more  important,  by  any  means.  The  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  is  far  more  important  than  Richmond  Harbor, 
but  it  does  not  require  the  expenditure  of  money  now. 

Mr.  Co8tello.  Col.  Newcomer,  in  reference  to  the  statement  you 
just  made,  I  interpreted  that  to  mean  that  you  had  accomplished 
with  the  amount  of  money  that  was  expended  there  all  that  was  nec- 
essary for  the  efficient  use  of  that  river,  and  this  additional  expendi- 
ture is  simply  to  add  to  the  improvement  and  would  not  affect  its 
efficiency  at  all  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Only  as  it  affects  its  maintenance ;  in  other  words, 
those  jetties,  particularly,  are  subject  to  storm  action  and  to  deterio- 
ration. The  deterioration  in  this  case  has  not  been  as  great  as  was 
expected  during  the  last  winter  and  it  is  mainly  during  the  winter 
that  these  things  occur.  For  that  reason  the  district  officer  now  re- 
ports a  condition  there  which  he  considers  adequate  to  last  over  the 
coming  year,  and  he  thinks,  under  present  conditions  of  advancing 

?>rices  and  greatly  increased  cost  which  was  not  anticipated  when  the 
ormer  estimate  was  made,  the  work  ought  to  be  suspended  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  that  reference  to  the  greatly  increased  cost 
applies  to  all  these  projects. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Undoubtedly.    That  is  unfortunately  the  case. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Are  there  any  projects  left  out  of  this  bill  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  those  in  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  I  do  not  know 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I  submit,  gentlemen,  to  ask  CoL 
Newcomer  to  make  comparisons  is  not  altogether  fair  to  him. 

Mr.  Htilbert.  It  is  only  a  corollary  of  one  that  was  just  put  to  him 
by  another  gentleman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  let  him  speak  of  individual 
projects,  but  a  matter  of  comparison  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Mr.  HtrLBERT.  If  the  chairman  feels  it  is  not  a  proper  question,  I 
will  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  assume  in  all  these  matters  the  Colonel  is  not  speak- 
ing for  himself,  and  we  do  not  hold  him  responsible  for  the  judgment 
expressed  on  these  projects.  I  assume  it  is  the  policy  or  the 
department. 

Col.  Newcomer.  To  answer  Mr.  Hulbert's  question,  I  did  not,  of 
course,  regard  some  of  these  projects  provided  for  in  this  bill  as 
more  important  than  some  of  the  new  projects  left  out,  by  any  means, 
except  for  the  expenditure  of  the  small  sums  proposed.  Some  of  the 
new  projects  I  consider  more  important,  taken  in  a  large  national 
way ;  but  here  is  a  facility  of  navigation  which  has  been  provided 
and  which  the  Government  has  undertaken  an  obligation  to  main- 
tain, and  the  people  are  dependent  upon  it,  and  the  cost  involved 
usually  is  minor,  whereas  the  cost  involved  in  taking  up  new  projects 
may  often  be  very  great.  These  small  sums  would  not  accomplish  as 
much  good  on  the  larger  projects  as  on  the  smaller. 

Mr.  Humbert.  Let  me  be  specific.  Do  you  consider  the  project  foi 
the  improvement  of  the  channel  between  Staten  Island  and  Hoffman 
and  Swinburne  Islands  as  more  important  than  the  anchorage 
grounds  off  the  Statue  of  Liberty? 
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CoL  Newcomer.  I  consider  the  expenditure  of  the  $50,000  that  is 
proposed  in  this  case  as  better  applied  in  that  channel  than  the 

other. 

Mr.  Htjlbert.  But  you  did  not  think  that  last  February. 

CoL  Newcomer.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Because  you  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  not  this  question  and  answer  been 
put  in  the  record  at  least  once  or  twice  before? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  of  a  repetition,  but  still  we 
want  to  yield  every  courtesy  to  Mr.  Hulbert. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  will  not  press  it  a,s  long  as  Mr.  Switzer  objects. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  did  not  object;  I  just  asKed  the  question. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  if 
that  matter  is  closed. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  Mr.  Hulbert  wishes  to  continue. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  have  stated  I  do  not  care  to  press  it. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  suggested  bill  we  are 
now  considering  is  not  rather  more  in  the  nature  of  a  recommenda- 
tion from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  or  the  board,  as  the  case  may  be, 
than  in  the  framing  of  previous  bills — that  is,  our  previous  method 
has  been  that  you  have  submitted  certain  data  to  us  which  we  had  in 
these  group  books,  and  from  that  the  committee  made  up  its  own 
mind  as  it  went  along  from  item  to  item  and  changed  the  amounts 
as  they  might  see  fit,  you  simply  furnishing  the  data  ?  If  this  bill 
is  prepared  by  the  department  and  recommended  to  us,  are  you  not  in 
that  way — I  am  not  criticizing  you — offering  rather  more  initiative 
advice  and  suggestions  than  in  framing  bills  previously? 

CoL  Newcomer.  Unquestionably.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
case,  in  fact,  where  the  department  has  ever  presented  a  bill  in  this 
form,  and  it  arises  simply  from  the  situation  that  developed  as  to 
what  sort  of  bill,  if  any,  would  be  considered*  by  this  Congress.  We 
understood,  and  we  were  very  much  pleased  when  we  got  the  infor- 
mation, that  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  before  would  probablv  be  re- 
passed. Then  we  got  a  request  that  we  prepare  a  bill  which  we 
could  recommend,  pruning  it  down  as  mucn  as  possible,  as  required 
under  the  present  conditions.  It  is  for  that  reason  we  took  it  up 
in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  done  before,  and 
I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  want  to  do  it  again. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  proceed  to  section  3 : 

Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  authorized  project  for  a  work  of  river 
or  harbor  improvement  provides  for  the  construction  or  use  of  Government 
dredging  plant,  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  have  the  work 
done  by  contract  if  reasonable  prices  can  be  obtained. 

Colonel,  is  that  new,  and  will  you  explain  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  with  the  idea,  particularly  in  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  cost  of  construction  of  Government  dredges,  that  where 
a  project  provides  for  a  dredge,  as  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos  River,  it  may  be  preferable,  instead  of  constructing  the 
Government  plant  at  this  time,  to  do  the  work  by  contract  until  con- 
ditions are  more  favorable  for  building  the  dredge.  It  is  simply  a 
precaution  in  the  interest  of  economy  m  the  present  administration 
of  the  work.    We  have  hitherto  had  authority  of  law  for  doing 
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work  by  hired  labor  where  contracts  are  provided  for,  and  here  is 
practically  the  reverse  of  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  handed  me  the  other  day  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  legislative  provision,  and  I  will  now  read  a  new 
section  of  general  law  which  has  been  recommended  by  the  War 
Department 

That  amounts  hereafter  paid  by  private  parties  or  other  agencies  for  rental 
'of  plant  belonging  to  river  and  harbor  work  shall  be  deposited  in  each  case  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  to  which  the  plant  belongs. 

Colonel,  will  you  explain  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  practice  of  the  department  with  reference  to 
the  rental  of  Government  plant  for  private  work  has  been  to  permit 
it  only  in  cases  where  a  private  plant  is  not  available,  as  we  do  not 
want  to  enter  into  competition  with  private  plants,  and  where  also 
the  Government  plant  can  be  spared  at  the  time  from  the  Govern- 
ment work.  Now,  the  method  of  arranging  the  charge  for  that  was 
to  include  the  operating  expenses  of  the  plant  on  the  work  and  a 
reasonable  additional  sum  to  cover  the  proportionate  share  of  the 
annual  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  the  plant.  At 
first  that  was  all  arranged  as  one  sum,  usually  figured  at  so  much 
per  day.  We  found  the  auditor  required  us  to  deposit  those  sums  in 
.the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  funds,  so  that  the  appro- 
priation did  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  In  other  words,  in  paying  the 
operating  costs  or  the  dredge  the  appropriation  was  really  depleted 
by  a  certain  amount.  Then,  to  avoid  that  in  part,  we  made  arrange- 
ments after  that  to  make  them  pay  the  operating  cost  and  a  rental, 
the  rental  in  that  case  being  to  cover  only  these  other  elements  of 
depreciation  and  annual  repairs,  etc. 

Then  the  auditor  permitted  us  to  deposit  the  operating  costs  which 
had  been  paid  out  of  #ie  appropriation  back  to  the  appropriation, 
but  he  still  requires  the  payment  of  the  rental  into  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  Treasury  simply  because  there  is  no  law  authorizing  it  to  go 
to  the  appropriation,  and  there  is  a  general  law  which  says  that 
receipts  unless  otherwise  specified  by  law  shall  go  into  the  surplus 
funds.  Now,  there  is  a  law  that  where  a  dredge  belonging  to  one 
appropriation  is  used  under  another  appropriation  for  river  and 
harbor  work  the  Secretary  of  War  can  make  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  credits  between  the  appropriations ;  but  if  it  is  rented  to  pri- 
vate parties,  or  if  it  is  rented  to  another  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, our  appropriation  loses  that  amount  which  really  ought  to  go 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  plant,  and  this  is  simply  to  provide  a  better 
bookkeeping  principle  to  cover  that  situation  whenever  a  plant  is 
used  in  that  way,  as  it  is  every  now  and  then,  and  the  rental  received 
should  go  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  which  is  responsible  for 
the  upkeep  of  that  plant. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why  could  not  that  plant  be  used  in  some  other  place! 
We  are  short  to-day  of  sufficient  dredges,  I  understand,  to  do  the 
Government  work,  and  we  are  engaged  in  contract  work  all  over  the 
country.  Why  can  not  any  Government  plant  that  we  have  be 
utilized  by  the  Government  in  some  other  place? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  that  authority  now,  Mr,  Frear,  and  wa 
are  doing  it. 
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Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  in  the  past  rented  these  plants  out  to  pri- 
vate parties} 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  a  number  of  cases.  The  renting  to  private 
parties  is  usually  only  a  question  of  a  few  days9  work ;  say  they  want 
to  get  a  channel  to  their  dock  or  something  of  that  kind  and  there 
is  no  private  plant  available,  they  get  the  Government  plant  which 
is  at  work  in  that  vicinity.  We  have  very  frequently  transferred 
dredges  from  one  appropriation  to  another  and  worked  them  an 
entire  season;  as,  for  instance,  the  dredge,  the  Government  dredge, 
was  taken  from  the  Ambrose  Channel  and  put  at  work  on  Pollock 
Bip.   There  have  been  a  number  of  transfers  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Freab.  How  much  money  would  you  say  was  received  a  year 
from  the  rental  of  this  Government  property  to  private  parties? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not  a  considerable  amount  at  all.  I  really 
do  not  know.  It  may  run  possibly  into  as  much  as  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  altogether.  That  is  simply  a  guess.  Of  course  all 
those  papers  pass  through  my  hands  and  I  know  in  a  general  way. 
They  come  in  every  week  or  two.  There  will  be  a  request  from  some 
point  for  a  dredge  and  it  is  usually  work  for  a  day  or  two  or  as 
mucE  as  a  week. 

Mr.  Fbear.  Is  not  the  iGovernment  using  the  dredge?  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment dredge  idle  at  that  point? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  may  be  when  they  apply  for  the  Government 
dredge  that  we  can  not  spare  it,  but  very  frequently  they  apply  for 
it  when  the  dredge  can  be  spared. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  the  Government  employ  its  workers  on  these  pri- 
vate works? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Government  employs  the  workers  on  the 
dredge. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  authority  has  been  given  under  other  laws,  has 
it  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  authority 
of  law  covering  it  or  not,  but  I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  War  has 
exercised  that  authority  for  a  considerable  time  past.  It  is  nearly 
all,  of  course,  work  associated  with  the  work  of  improvement  in  the 
channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  So  that  any  private  plant  that  desires  to  have  dredg- 
ing done  can  apply  for  it,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized 
under  existing  law  to  allow  the  Government  plant  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose? 

Col.  Newcomer.  He  does  that  if  there  is  no  private  plant  avail- 
able. We  want  to  avoid  competition  with  private  plants,  of  course. 
If  the  dredge  can  be  spared  from  the  Government  work  it  is  done. 
I  might  state  that  the  dredges  are  unfortunately  idle  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  simply  because  the  conditions  do  not  require  their  opera- 
tion. That  is  when  they  are  used  for  maintenance.  They  are  re- 
juired  to  operate  sometimes  only  two  or  three  months  in  the  year 
in  maintaining  a  channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  they  kept  on  that  channel  all  the  rest  of  the  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  depends,  of  course,  on  whether  there  is  any 
occasion  to  use  them  elsewhere.  Take,  for  instance,  the  dredges  on 
the  Mississippi  River :  We  have  there  a  large  dredging  fleet,  and  un- 
fortunately m  that  case  the  time  of  operation  is  very  short,  but  there 
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is  no  particular  occasion  to  use  those  dredges  elsewhere.  They  are 
pipe-line  dredges  and  not  seagoing  dredges,  and  there  is  no  other 
place  within  a  reasonable  distance  where  they  can  be  used,  and, 
therefore,  they  are  kept  up  at  whatever  expense  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  maintain  the  channel.  When  the  dredges  are  not  in  opera- 
tion, they  are  usually  put  out  of  commission  and  the  crews  laid  off. 
If  the  Government  plants  can  be  spared  from  Government  work, 
they  can  be  used  in  doing  some  private  work  of  this  character. 

Mr.  Dupre.'  Is  the  Government  paid  for  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  the  Government  does  not  lo9e  anything 
on  the  proposition,  and  we  see  that  the  charge  is  sufficient  to  bear 
all  of  the  expense  that  the  Government  is  put  to,  not  only  in  the 
actual  operation  of  the  dredge  on  the  work,  out  also  for  a  due  pro- 
portion of  the  annual  cost  of  repairs. 

Mr.  Switzer.  As  I  understand  it,  on  the  Pacific  coast  you  have  to 
have  more  seagoing  dredges? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Two  more  have  been  recommended.  We  have 
now  on  the  Pacific  coast  several  dredges  that  have  to  be  shifted 
around  a  great  deal  from  one  port  to  another.  Those  seagoing 
dredges  are  liable  to  be  shifted  around  more  than  the  others  because 
they  have  a  number  of  harbors  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  If  a  dredge  is  loaned  or  rented  out  in  that  way, 
why  should  the  particular  project  receive  credit  for  the  earnings 
of  the  dredge? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  the  project  has  to  keep  up  that  dredge. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But  we  have  already  made  appropriations  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  work  on  the  project. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  do  not  make  any  charge  as  a  profit.  The 
Government  is  not  going  into  this  business  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing money,  but  the  charge  is  only  such  a  charge  as  is  sufficient  to 
maintain  that  plant,  in  so  far  as  its  relation  to  that  project 

Mr.  Gallagher  (interposing).  But  we  make  appropriations  for 
that.  Why  do  you  credit  the  appropriation  for  that  project  with 
the  earnings  of  the  dredge? 

Col.  Newcomer.  For  the  reason  that  the  plant  is  used  on  that 
work.  It  is  there,  ami  for  a  certain  length  of  time  the  annual  re- 
pairs on  that  dredge  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation.  We 
think  that  that  work  which  it  does  ought  to  pay  for  those  repairs, 
but  if  you  put  the  rental  into  the  general  fund  it  is  not  available 
for  paying  up  its  share  on  account  of  the  repairs,  and  your  appro- 
priation which  is  made  to  do  such  work  is  depleted  by  that  amount 

Mr.  Gallagiiek.  It  is  a  contingency,  and  are  not  the  contingencies 
covered  in  the  general  appropriation?  Does  not  that  cover  tin* 
lost  by  the  dredge  and  everything  else? 

Col.  Newvomer.  You  do  appropriate  sufficient  money  for  that,  but 
if  this  rental  goes  into  the  surplus  fund,  don't  you  see  that  the  cor- 
responding expense  that  has  to  be  taken  from  this  appropriation 
to  pay  that  cost  must  be  met.  and  the  Government  work  is  made  to 
cost  more  than  its  proper  share?  Now,  we  think  that  the  service 
which  it  has  performed  for  other  parties  should  not  be  made  a 
source  of  general  revenue  and  no  part  of  its  cost  should  be  met  at 
the  expense  of  the  appropriation.  Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  of 
bookkeeping  largely,  but  it  is  bookkeeping  in  favor  of  fair  treat- 
ment of  the  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Frear.  The  effect  of  this  would  not  be  to  increase  the  rent  oi 
dredges  to  private  parties? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  there  would  be  no  inducement  on  the  part 
of  Government  officials  to  do  that,  because  it  goes  into  the  general 
treasury  fund. 

.  Col.  Newcomer.  There  would  be  no  such  inducement  in  other 
cases,  because  we  do  not  do  it  for  profit  at  all.  We  charge  what  ex- 
perience shows  is  the  amount  required  for  upkeep. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  But,  if  it  should  be  given  to  you  to  spend  again 
instead  of  being  appropriated,  you  accumulate  a  certain  amount  oi 
money  more  than  you  would  otherwise  have  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  have  been  one  or  two  instances  of  that 
kind.  Take  the  Ambrose  Channel,  for  instance :  The  Ambrose  Chan- 
nel was  maintained  at  a  much  less  annual  expenditure  than  was  an- 
ticipated, and  the  dredges  that  were  provided  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  that  channel  have  since  been  rented  to  othei 
improvements,  and  those  other  improvements  have  paid  to  the  Am- 
brose Channel  funds  which  have  been  sufficient  to  maintain  those 
dredges,  and  its  own  appropriation  did  not  have  to  stand  the  entire 
cost  of  the  annual  upkeep  of  those  boats.  It  has  been  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  appropriation  that 
got  those  dredges  and  an  advantage  to  the  Ambrose-Channel 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  this  lan- 
guage.   This  language  reads : 

That  the  amount  hereafter  paid  private  parties  or  other  .agencies  for  the 
rental  of  plants  belonging  to  river  and  harbor  work  shall — 

And  so  forth. 
Ought  not  that  to  read : 

That  the  amount  hereafter  paid  by  private  parties  or  other  agencies  for 
rental  of  Government  plants  used  in  river  and  harbor  work. 

Do  not  the  plants  belong  to  the  Government  and  not  to  river 
and  harbor  work  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  would  be  a  very  acceptable  change.  That 
would  be  better. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  this  proposed 
amendment?  If  not,  we  will  take  up  the  next  section.  Section  4  is 
as  follows: 

Sec.  4.  That  for  examinations,  surveys,  and  contingencies  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  which  there  may  be  no  special  appropriation,  the  sum  of  $200,000  is 
hereby  appropriated:  Provided,  That  no  preliminary  examination,  survey,  proj- 
ect, or  estimate  for  new  works  other  than  those  designated  in  this  or  some 
prior  act  or  joint  resolution  shall  be  made:  Provided  further.  That  after  the 
regular  or  formal  reports  made  as  required  by  law  on  any  examination,  survey, 
project,  or  work  under  way  or  proposed  are  submitted  no  supplemental  or  ad- 
ditional report  or  estimate  shall  be  made  unless  ordered  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress:  And  provided  further,  That  the  Government  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  entered  upon  any  project  for  the  improvement  of  any  waterway 
or  harbor  mentioned  in  this  act  until  funds  for  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
posed work  shall  have  been  actually  appropriated  by  law. 

I  might  say,  after  making  inquiry  of  Col.  Newcomer,  and  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  that  is  the  language  which  has  been  used  in 
former  river  and  harbor  bills,  except,  of  course,  as  to  the  amount  of 
•  the  appropriation. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  advisable  to  go  on  making  those 
surveys  at  this  time?  What  is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Engineers  with  regard  to  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We,  of  course,  have  no  special  interest  in  pro 
moting  these  examinations  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  know  really 
what  examinations  are  contemplated  here.  However,  we  thought 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  making  such  examinations  as  time 
will  enable  us  to  make.  We  will  be  handicapped,  of  course,  by  the 
calling  off  of  many  of  our  officers  from  river  and  harbor  work  to 
military  service,  but  at  the  same  time  we  will  have  in  each  river.and 
harbor  district  an  organization,  and  these  things  can  be  looked  after 
if  you  deem  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  any  injury  to  the  navi- 
gation interests  or  the  commerce  of  the  country  if  this  was  all 
stricken  out  ? 

Col.  Newcomek.  I  think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  on  the  whole, 
to  make  this  provision.  In  other  words,  I  think  that  some  provision 
for  looking  after  the  additional  improvements  required  is  very 
desirable.  Just  how  desirable  any  particular  item  in  here  is,  I  do 
not  know,  because  we  do  not  know  before  investigation  what  is  con- 
templated in  each  item,  but  I  think  that  you  should  have  machinery 
for  enabling  us  to  take  up  anything  that  is  considered  desirable  as 
an  additional  improvement.  It  takes  time,  of  course,  to  make  these 
investigations,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  these  investigations  should 
not  be  in  progress.  Of  course  we  have  to  make  that  work  subordi- 
nate to  the  demands  of  other  work. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Will  it  interfere  detrimentally  with  the  activity 
of  the'men  in  your  branch  of  the  service? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  not.  There  is  no  limit  of  time  involved 
here,  because  we  can  take  them  up  as  opportunity  arises.  We  can 
go  to  the  interested  parties  and  find  out  what  improvement  is  wanted, 
and  that  work,  of  course,  is  handled  as  we  are  aole  to  handle  it.  As 
I  have  said,  we  make  it  subordinate  to  the  other  work. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  You  do  not  consider  as  especially  urgent  the  au- 
thorization of  any  of  these  surveys,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  about  these  particular  items.     I  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  them  are  urgent  or  not.    Some  of  them  may  > 
be  very  urgent.    To  iny  mind  it  is  desirable  to  have  such  an  authori- 
zation as  this.    Of  course,  we  do  not  know  any  particulars  about  j 
their  urgency,  because  we  do  not  consider  them  until  the  law  is ! 
passed.  i 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Your  theory  is  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  authori- 1 
zation  so  that  you  can  do  the  work  if  you  should  want  to  do  it,  be- 
cause if  you  did  not  have  the  authorization,  you  would  be  precluded 
from  doing  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes?  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  That  is  just  the  point  I  am  making  on  the  40-foot 
channel  through  Hell  Gate. 

Mr. Dupre.  It  is  discretionary?  ] 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  as  to  the  time  and  extent  of   the  in-J 
vestigation.  J 

Mr.  Treadway.  How  many^  men  do  you  imagine  are  employed  of 
this  survey  work  in  your  various  offices  throughout  the  country  * 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  that  any  additional  men  are  em- 
ployed as  a  rule.  I  know  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  items  of 
investigation,  particularly  these  investigations  with  reference  to 
floods,  that  have  required  the  employment  of  additional  men,  but 
almost  invariably  these  items  are  handled  by  the  regular  employees 
in  connection  with  other  work  as  time  permits. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  You  say  that  your  men  will  be  called  from  your 
work  owing  to  the  military  and  naval  emergency  at  the  present  time? 
CoL  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  will  probably  delay  somewhat 
the  action  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  So  that  this  long  list  carried  here  in  the  bill  more 
than  likely  would  not  be  reached  in  the  ordinary  work  of  your  force 
in  the  coining  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course  you  know  that  these  are  distributed 
among  the  54  different  district  officers. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  Of  course,  if  your  force  is  reduced,  this  is  the 
least  important  work  to  be  done? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  would  be  left,  of  course,  until  opportunity 
offered. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  you  mean  that  the  men  called  away  from  the 
work  would  be  the  engineers? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Would  you  lose  any  other  men,  or  only  engineers? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Principally  engineers,  of  course. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  permanently  in 
river  and  harbor  work  in  the  different  districts,  have  you  any  idea  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  really  can  not  tell  you  that.    I  have  seen  state- 
ments as  to  the  number.    There  are  a  good  many  thousands. 
Mr.  Gallagher.  They  are  not  under  civil  service? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  under  civil  service  except 
the  day  laborers.    A*  great  many  of  them  are  employed  also,  but  all 
of  our  supervisory  force,  inspectors,  foremen,  ana,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
the  mechanics  are  under  civil  service.    The  skilled  laborers  are  also 
under  civil  service.    The  men  we  used  to  call  handy  men  are  under 
civil  service. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  organization 
would  run  up  into  the  hundreds? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  runs  up  into  the  thousands. 
The  Chairman.  May  I  maKe  this  general  statement  about  the  sur- 
veys ?    These  surveys,  I  think,  are  the  surveys  that  were  included  in 
1  the  last  bill.    Is  that  not  correct,  Mr.  Brooker  ? 

The  Clerk.  With  a  few  amendments  by  the  Senate. 
The  Chairman.  With  a  few  added  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce.  These  represent  the  wishes  of  various  sections  of  the 
•  country.  Some  of  them,  I  can  guess  in  advance,  will  not  be  favor- 
ably considered,  and  probably  the  bulk  of  them  will  not  be.  A  ma- 
jority of  them  will  not  be  favorably  considered,  but  some  of  them 
'are  undoubtedly  very  important.  Now,  if  we  as  a  committee  attempt 
to  differentiate  between  them  and  say  which  are  important  and  which 
»re  not,  the  sections  affected  by  them  would  never  agree  with  us. 
Xhey  would  think  that  they  had  been  unjustly  treated  or  that  they 
been  neglected,  while,  after  an  examination  such  as  the  engi- 

j  make  and  a  printed  report  is  submitted  giving  the  reasons  for 

eir  favorable  or  unfavorable  recommendation,  that  will  be  accepted 
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by  them  as  a  finality.  The  rejection  of  these  surveys  would  bring 
disappointment  to  many  sections  and  to  the  Representatives  of  those 
sections,  as  well  as  Senators,  for  that  matter.  We  would  be  cer- 
tainly following  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  we  would  be  answer- 
ing the  demands  of  the  various  sections  of  the  country  and  of  the 
people  who  believe  in  their  merit  if  we  should  include  them.  The 
people  interested  will  never  be  convinced  until  these  projects  are 
examined  in  the  ordinary  way  as  required  by  law  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Therefore  I  make  the  suggestion  that  we  include  these 
surveys  just  as  they  are.  There  is  not  one  in  my  district  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  In  view  of  the  statement  of  Col.  Newcomer  in 
reference  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  Engineer  Corps  with 
reference  to  these  surveys,  I  would  like  to  ask  about  the  estimate  of 
$200,000  appropriated  here. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  you  ought  to  appropriate  at  least  that 
much  if  you  want  to  provide  for  handling  as  many  items  as  you  have 
here. 

Mr.  Gallagher.  Do  vou  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  that  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  ?    V 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  This  also  includes  contin- 
gencies for  rivers  and  harbors  for  which  there  may  be  no  special  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  I  want  to  ask  Col.  Newcomer  if  there  have  not  been 
surveys  authorized  heretofore  upon  which  the  work  has  not  been  com- 
pleted and  upon  which  the  reports  have  not  yet  been  made? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  sur- 
veys that  were  not  completed.  I  have  a  table  which  is  brought  up  to 
date  showing  that.  We  have  recently  passed  on  some  that  went 
back  as  far  as  the  act  of  1913.  Nearly  all  of  them,  however,  have  been 
cleaned  up,  and  we  are  down  to  the  act  of  1915.    • 

Mr.  Hulbert.  About  how  many  authorizations  are  there  upon 
which  reports  have  not  yet  been  made?  I  mean  authorizations  for 
examinations,  etc. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  probably  as  many  as  100. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  In  view  of  that  statement 

Col.  Newtcomer  (interposing).  Of  course  that  is  the  normal  con- 
dition where  you  have  an  annual  river  and  harbor  bill.  Where  you 
have  an  annual  bill,  we  have  an  overlapping  of  examinations  and 
surveys. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Have  you  also  completed  the  work  directed  in  a 

Erevious  bill  with  respect  to  an  examination  into  the  projects*  a  nuin- 
er  of  which  were  specifically  enumerated,  with  regard  to   their 
abandonment? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  not  completed  that  yet.  On  page  41  of 
the  report  for  1915  you  will  find  a  table  giving  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  At  that  time  there  were  106 
cases  still  outstanding.  The  number  of  investigations  ordered  has 
been  1.804,  and  of  that  number  1,587  had  been  completed  in  prior 
years  and  171  last  year,  leaving  106  out  of  that  total  of  1,864.  Now, 
of  course,  this  table  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  act  approved 
July  7, 1916,  which  provides  for  a  number  of  examinations.  A.  num- 
ber of  those  have  already  been  completed,  but  the  exact  present 
status  I  do  not  know. 
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Mr.  Treadway.  Are  there  a  good  many  that  might  be  reported  ad- 
versely and  then  again,  within  a  year  or  two,  the  same  project  would 
be  again  included  in  the  bill  and  a  new  survey  asked  for  on  account 
of  practically  the  same  item? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence,  I  should  say. 
It  has  occurred  in  some  instances,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  com- 
mittte  has  usually  limited  those  renewals  of  examinations  by  fixing 
the  condition  that  they  shall  not  be  reexamined  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  length  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee heretofore  not  to  authorize  any  examination  or  survey  of  any 
improvement  within  four  years  of  any  past  examination  or  survey, 
and  only  then  if  evidence  was  submitted  that  some  changes  had  oc- 
curred. Of  course  that  evidence  frequently  consists  of  the  state- 
ments of  Members  of  Congress,  and  is  not  official.  In  that  connec- 
tion I  would  like  to  read  this  statement  from  the  last  report  of  this 
committee;  that  is,  the  report  on  the  last  bill,  that  did  not  pass.  This 
report  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  I  call  your  attention  to 
this  statement : 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that  the  last  two  years  of  river  and  harbor 
legislation  has  shown  a  material  decrease  in  the  number  of  surveys  ordered. 
While  the  bill  for  1915,  for  instance,  carried  provision  for  209  surveys,  that  of 
1916  only  provided  for  128,  while  this  bill  only  contains  55  such  provisions.  All 
this  would  indicate  that  the  necessities  for  waterway  improvements  are  rapidly 
decreasing. 

That  55  was  added  to  but  slightly  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Treadwtat.  They  added  quite  a  good  many  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  after  this  report  was  prepared. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Perhaps  all  possible  projects  have  been  covered,  and 
may  not  that  be  the  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason.  As  Mr.  Sparkman  said,  the 
demands  for  new  surveys  have  been  decreasing. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Inasmuch  as  the  chairman  desires  to  avoid  show- 
ing any  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the9e  surveys,  and  is  there- 
fore opposed  to  cutting  any  of  them  out,  I  think  it  would  be  per- 
fectly proper,  on  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  financial  emergency 
of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  assistance  in  the  depart- 
ment is  to  be  curtailed  on  account  of  other  work,  and  in  view  of  the 
further  fact  that  there  are  probably  at  least  100  that  have  not  been 
reported  upon,  to  leave  them  all  out  of  the  bill.  In  that  wray  we  avoid 
showing  any  partiality  whatever  and  avoid  any  trouble  with  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  Did  not  Col.  Newcomer  answer  that  by  saying  that 
some  of  these  might  be  very  important  surveys?    It  is  not  within  our 

Sower  to  go  here  and  there  and  pick  out  one  from  another.    We 
o  not  know  the  situation  well  enough  to  do  that,  and  we  would 
l>e  here  all  summer  if  we  undertook  to  analyze  each  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Treadway.  They  have  been  on  hand  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
they  have  not  been  sufficiently  important  for  the  department  to  think 
it  worth  while  to  even  see  whether  any  in  the  list  werel  really 
jxnportant. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  am  talking  about  those  in  this  contemplated  bill. 
Mr.  Treadway.  So  am  I.    We  had  this  same  list  last  spring. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  But  the  bill  did  not  pass. 

Mr.  Treadway.  It  passed  the  House  and  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
board.  It  could  have  determined  whether  they  were  important 
or  not. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  too  much  other  work  to  permit  that 
before  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Treadway.  They  were  considered  of  secondary  importance. 
Now,  there  never  was  a  time  when  you  were  shorter  of  help  for  all 
the  kinds  of  work  that  you  need  for  this  work  than  you  will  be  in  the 
coming  year.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
excluded  entirely  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Mr.  Treadway,  did  I  get  the  impression  from  what 
you  said  just  now  that  because  the  House  passed  this  bill  last  year 
and  the  Senate  failed  to  pass  it  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
vested  with  the  right  to  go  ahead  and  make  these  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Treadway.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  Col.  Newcomer  stated  that 
they  did  not  look  over  the  list  and  had  no  idea  of  the  merits  of  any 
of  them. 

Mr.  Dupre.  But  you  never  expected  the  engineers  to  determine 
that. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  asked  him  about  it,  and  he  said  they  had  not 
looked  them  over.  Therefore,  I  think  they  can  not  be  very  pressing, 
and  they  can  not  expect  to  take  up  that  work,  because  we  are  prepar- 
ing this  as  an  emergency  bill. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Did  they  recommend  them? 

Mr.  Treadway.  They  made  the  recommendations 

Mr.  Dupre  (interposing).  How  can  they  find  out  about  the  im- 
portance of  these  improvements  until  the  surveys  are  made! 

Mr.  Treadway.  Col.  Newcomer,  you  said  that  this  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  the  department,  and,  therefore,  every  item  in  it  is  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  department 

Col.  Newcomer  (interposing).  I  would  like  to  qualify  that,  if 
that  is  your  understanding  of  what  I  said.  We  only  went  into  the 
items  for  which  sums  were  appropriated  for  improvement  or  main- 
tenance. We  did  not  go  into  the  surveys,  and  we  did  not  go  into  these 
other  general  provisions  here.  We  thought  that  there  was  prob- 
ably no  objection  to  them,  and  we  did  not  have  any  objection  to  them 
at  all.  We  simply  accepted  it  as  it  was.  What  we  have  thought 
necessary  to  consider  has  been  the  question  of  the  amounts  to  be  ex- 
pended for  maintenance  and  improvements,  and  we  really  gave  no 
consideration  to  these  other  things. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  turn  to  section  5,  following  the  surveys, 
on  page  35. 

Col.  Newcomer.  May  I  suggest  this :  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  sum  appropriated  in  section  4  includes  provision 
for  a  number  of  other  things.  For  instance,  $50,000  of  that  goes 
toward  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  office  force  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Does  any  part  of  this  $200,000  go  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  making  the  examinations  under  section  14  of  the  act  of 
1915? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  most  of  those  examinations  have  been  pro- 
vided for  from  allotments  made  out  of  former  appropriations.  Of 
course  if  any  of  them  should  require  further  examination,  and  if  there 
should  be  no  appropriation  for  it,  we  would  allot  it  from  this  fund* 
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Mr.  Hulbert.  In  addition  to  the  items  specified  in  that  act,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  was  directed  to  make  a  report  upon  any  other 
projects,  river  or  harbor,  the  further  improvement  01  which  under 
present  conditions  is  undesirable  or  in  which  modifications  of  the 
plans  or  projects  should  be  made. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  made  a  number  of  such  reports. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Has  a  sufficient  amount  been  appropriated  to  do 
what  is  contemplated  in  that  provision  of  the  law  passed  in  the 
Sixty-third  Congress? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  the  funds  would  cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  Section  5  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
grant  leases  or  licenses  to  municipal  corporations  and  to  public  service  or  other 
corporations  for  the  use  of  the  surplus  water  not  needed  for  purposes  of  navi- 
gation at  the  United  States  Government  dams  constructed  at  Lake  Winnl- 
bigoshish  and  at  Lake  Pokegama,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  such  rates  and 
compensation  as  he  may  deem  just  and  reasonable,  giving  to  municipal  cor- 
porations the  preference.  TJiat  such  leases  or  licenses  shall  not  extend  beyond 
the  period  of  fifty  years  and  that  the  moneys  paid  for  the  same  shall  go  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dams 
and  the  improvement  of  navigation  in  said  river.  The  Secretary  of  War  shall 
make  such  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  navigation  and  the  United  States,  and  the  same  shall  be 
Incorporated  in  the  leases  or  licenses. 

That  latter  place  was  not  in  the  House  bill,  but  was  inserted  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Nelson. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Was  that  inserted  because  applications  have  been 
made  for  the  use  of  such  power  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  Have  those  applications  come  from  municipal  cor- 
porations or  private  corporations? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details,  because  that 
comes  under  Col.  Keller  in  the  chiefs  office,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
permits  and  leases  are  before  him,  I  did  not  personally  come  in 
contact  with  it. 

Mr.  Hulber^t.  I  was  wondering  what  the  effect  would  be  of  the 
clause  in  line  1,  page  36 : 

And  to  public  service  or  Qther  corporations  for  the  use  of  the  surplus  water 
not  needed  for  purposes  of  navigation  at  United  States  Government  dams — 

And  so  forth.  Whether  that  would  defeat  the  purpose  that  the 
author  had  in  mind  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  judge  it  might,  at  least. 

Mr.  Dupre.  That  is  an  isolated  case? 

Col-  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  number  of  other  cases  where 
the  Government  has  authorized  the  leasing  of  power. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  This  is  no  general  grant  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  This  is  to  cover  some  specific  case  1 

Col-  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  as  I  understand,  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
War  Department  if  it  has  the  approval  of  Congress ? 

Col-  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

97510—17 10 
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The  Chairman.  Section  6: 

That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  any 
work  done  by  private  contract  if  the  contract  price  is  more  than  twenty-five 
per  centum  in  excess  of  the  estimated  cost  of  doing  the  work  by  Government 
plant. 

Mr.  Hulbert.  That  is  the  reenactment  of  the  Good  amendment? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  SwrrzER.  I  should  like  to  ask  Col.  Newcomer  whether  he  has 
noticed  that  that  has  brought  about  any  material  saving  for  the 
department? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  certainly  has  not  reduced  prices,  prices  keep 
going  up. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  the  cost  has  been  more  since  the  enactment  than 
before  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  I'  do  not  think  it  is  because  of  the  enact- 
ment of  that  section. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  section  7 : 

That  Bayou  Meto  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  be.  and  the  same  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be,  a  nonnavigable  stream,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  right  of  the  Congress  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  section  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

That  is  the  matter  in  which  you  are  interested,  Mr.  Taylor.  That 
was  discussed  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Taylor.  There  has  never  been  a  boat  on  Bavou  Meto  since  it 
has  been  a  stream,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  such  streams  were 
quasi-navigable.  The  Government  has  never  taken  it  over  in  any 
sense.  There  has  been  no  appropriation  for  it  at  all.  That  stream 
floods  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  valuable  land,  just  as  rich 
as  there  is  anywhere,  and  the  property  owners  on  both  sides  of  the 
bayou  want  to  put  in  some  locks  and  dams  so  as  to  hold  the  water 
back  and  permit  it  to  gradually  drift  into  the  Arkansas  River,  so 
that  this  great  farming  territory  may  be  reclaimed  and  put  into 
corn,  rice,  and  other  food  products.  It  does  not  cost  the  Government 
anything.  It  is  lying  there.  It  is  of  no  use  as  a  stream  for  the 
Government,  and  never  was.  I  suppose  Col.  Newcomer  will  sub- 
stantiate the  proposition  that  the  only  reason  why  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  in  any  way  navigable  is  that  when  the  water  in  a  stream 
of  this  character  gets  held  back  it  tends  to  retard  the  navigable 
streams  and  that  then  the  Government  might  object  to  it.  This 
stream  does  not  and  will  not  do  that,  because  the  Arkansas  River 
has  more  water  in  it  sometimes  than  we  know  what  to  do  with. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  was  considered  bv  the  committee 
before? 

Mr.  Tayix>r.  Yes,  sir;  and  incorporated  in  the  last  bill. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  committee. 

The  next  is  section  8 : 

That  all  of  that  portion  of  OUala  Slough  In  Lincoln  County,  Oregon,  above 
a  point  where  a  line  that  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  rods  south  and  running 
east  and- west  and  parallel' with  the  section  line  between  sections  eight  and 
•seventeen  in  township  eleven  south,  range  ten  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian, 
crosses  said  stream,  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  a  nonnavigable  stream. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  section  was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  I  re- 
member  it.  It  came  before  the  department.  The  department  has 
no  objection.     It  is  another  case  where  they  wish  to  enter  upon  a 
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reclamation  project,  which  would  be  hampered  if  it  were  considered 
a  navigable  stream.    There  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  wish  it  locally  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  section  9: 

That  section  four  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  eighteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  as  amended  by  section  eleven  of  the  river  and  harbor 
act  of  June  thirteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  prescribe  Such 
regulations  for  the  use,  administration,  and  navigation  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  as  in  his  judgment  the  public  necessity  may  require  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  or  of  operations  of  the  United  States  in 
channel  improvement,  covering  all  matters  not  specifically  delegated  by  law 
to  some  other  executive  department.  Such  regulations  shall  be  posted,  in 
conspicuous  and  appropriate  places,  for  the  information  of  the  public;  and 
every  person  and  every  corporation  which  shall  violate  such  regulations  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  conviction  thereof  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  within  whose  territorial  jurisdiction  such  offense 
may  have  been  committed,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500, 
or  by  imprisonment  (in  the  case  of  a  natural  person)  not  exceeding  six  months, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Mr.  Hxilbert.  As  I  understand,  that  was  intended  to  authorize  the 
department  to  protect  the  work  that  was  going  on  at  Coenties  Reef, 
East  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  one  instance.  The  other  was  the  trans- 
portation of  explosives  in  New  York  Harbor  which  caused  so  much 
trouble.  This  was  approved  by  the  committee  before.  This  simply 
makes  general  the  authority  to  prescribe  regulations  for  all  the 
navigable  streams  of  the  United  States  instead  of  canals  and  waters 
directly  under  improvement.  We  found  that  there  was  no  delegated 
authority  for  control  over  all  the  navigable  waters. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  section  10 : 

That  an  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  lands  or 
easements  needed  in  connection  with  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvement 
at  the  expense  of  persons,  companies,  or  corporations,"  approved  May  sixteenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"That  whenever  any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  municipal  or  private, 
or  any  State,  or  any  reclamation,  flood  control  or  drainage  district,  or  other 
public  agency  created  by  any  State,  shall  undertake  to  secure  any  land  or  ease- 
ment therein,  needed  in  connection  with  a  work  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment duly  authorized  by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  same  to 
the  United  States  free  of  cost,  or  for  the  purpose  of  constructing,  maintaining, 
and  operating  locks,  dry  docks,  or  other  works  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  free  of  cost,  and  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating  dams  for 
use  in  connection  therewith,  and  shall  be  unable  for  any  reason  to  obtain  the 
same  by  purchase  and  acquire  a  valid  title  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  War  may, 
in  his  discretion,  cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  for  the  acquirement  by  condemnation  of  said  land  or  easement ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  institute  asnd 
conduct  such  proceedings  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  Provided, 
That  all  expenses  of  said  proceedings  and  any  award  that  may  be  made  there- 
under shall  be  paid  by  such  person,  company,  or  corporation,  or  State,  or  rec- 
lamation, flood  control  or  drainage  district,  or  other  public  agency  as  aforesaid, 
to  secure  which  payment  the  Secretary  of  War  may  require  such  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation,  or  State,  or  reclamation,  flood  control  or  drainage  dis- 
trict, or  other  public  agency  as  aforesaid,  to  execute  a  proper  bond  in  sucbJ 
amount  as  he  may  deem  necessary  before  said  proceedings  are  commenced. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  give  the  same  au- 
thority to  use  the  Government's  power  of  eminent  domain  in  behalf 
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of  reclamation,  flood  control,  and  drainage  districts  and  of  the  States 
as  was  before  given  in  the  case  of  persons  and  corporations.  We 
found  ourselves  faced  with  this  situation  in  Sacramento  Valley,  Cal., 
that  the  State  wanted  to  carry  out  a  project  contemplating  work  on 
this  flood-control  plan  which  has  recently  been  adopted  which  re- 
quired the  securing  of  land  in  greater  amount  than  would  be  needed 
for  the  Government  project  then  in  force;  but  as  the  State  wanted  to 
do  it,  we  could  not  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  domain  in  behalf 
of  the  State.  If  it  had  been  a  private  person  or  corporation  we  could 
have  done  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  considered  the  language  in  this  section  very 
carefully  and  made  some  changes,  Mr.  Dupre. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Yes,  sir.    That  is,  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  section  11 : 

That  section  four  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  twenty-seventh,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixteen,  he,  and  Is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Sec.  4.  That  there  shall  he  printed  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  an 
Index  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
from  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  to  nineteen  hundred  ad  seventeen,  inclu- 
sive, which  shall  be  supplemental  to  the  index  published  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Seven  hundred  and  forty.  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  cover- 
ing the  period  from  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  to  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  inclusive,  authorized  by  section  six  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved 
July  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  shall  also  include  an  index 
of  congressional  documents  relating  to  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvement 
which  have  not  been  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  an  index  of  such  other  professional  papers  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Engi- 
neer Department  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may  select  for  this  purpose." 

Col.  Newcomer.  Congress  authorized  a  reprint  of  the  annual  re- 
port, which  had  been  formerly  authorized  down  to  1912,  so  as  to  bring 
it  down  to  1917.  We  found  that  it  was  going  to  be  so  very  expensive 
to  reprint  the  report,  incorporating- the  additional  data,  that  we 
thought  a  supplemental  report  covering  the  years  down  to  1917  would 
be  much  preferable.    This  was  accepted  by  the  committee  before. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  section  12 : 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  report  without  delay  to  this 
House  the  survey  provided  for  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirteen  relative  to  the  encroachments  and  obstructions  In  the  Chicago 
River  and  all  its  branches,  together  with  such  encroachments  as  have  been  made 
in  and  along  the  lake  front  between  Lincoln  Park  and  the  Indiana  State  line. 

Was  not  that  section  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Gallagher  before  ? 

Mr.  Dupre.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kettner.  And  it  was  placed  in  the  act  before. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  special  objection  to  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  section  13 : 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  permit  tha  Betterton- 
Morgan  Company  (Incorporated)  to  construct  a  dock  or  docks  upon  lots  one, 
four,  and  five,  block  six,  Seattle  tidelands,  or  upon  such  portions  thereof  as  be 
may  designate,  the  construction  of  said  docks  to  be  under  the  supervision  of 
and  all  material  used  therein  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
necessary  expenses  of  such  supervision  and  construction  to  be  Iwrne  by  said 
company.  Said  company  shall  maintain  said  docks  at  its  own  expense  and  use 
and  maintain  the  same  under  such  regulations' as  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
prescribe.  Said  company  shall  vacate  said  docks  and  remove  all  Its  property 
therefrom  upon  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  do  so  from  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  it  shall  give  the  Secretary  of  War  satisfactory  assurances  that  upon  thirty 
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days'  notice  to  do  bo  it  will  demolish  said  docks  and  remove  all  debris  pertain- 
ing thereto  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Said  docks  shall  from 
the  time  of  their  construction  be  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  and  the  only  in- 
terest the  said  company  shall  have  hereunder  is  a  revocable  license  to  use  the 
same  under  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  herein. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  section  was  inserted  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  details  of  this  matter.  It  is,  again, 
one  that  comes  under  Col.  Keller.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  giv- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  the  authority.  It  appears  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  Uovernment  adequately. 

The  Chairman.  The  interests  of  the  Government  will  certainly  be 
protected? 

Col.  Newcomer.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kettner.  We  had  a  section  in  the  last  bill  with  regard  to  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  covering  a  lease  on  a  strip  of 
land  that  is  owned  by  the  Government  and  running  out  into  the  bay 
at  San  Diego  to  which  the  department  has  no  objection. 

Tte  Chairman.  I  recall  that  section  now.  That  was  stricken  out 
in  the  House  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  Mr.  Kettner  states,  the  department  has  no 
objection  to  that  section. 

Mr.  Costello.  It  would  be  subject  to  the  same  treatment  in  the 
House? 

Mr.  Kettner.  It  may  be;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but  the 
point  might  not  be  made. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  did  not  include  that  section  in  the  bill,  simply 
because  we  are  basing  our  action  on  the  Senate  bill. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  to-morrow.  Friday, 
May  4,  1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  5, 1917. 

The  committee  was  called  to  order  at  10.30  a.  m.,  the  chairman, 
Hon.  Johii  H.  Small,  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENBY  C.  NEWCOMER— Resumed. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  communication  from  Mr.  McArthur 
this  morning,  in  which  he  quotes  a  telegram  received  from  the  port 
of  Newport  commission,  Newport,  Oreg.,  as  follows : 

Special  bond  election  for  improving  Yaquina  Bay  and  Harbor  carried  with 
large  majority.    Our  money  is  ready. 

Commission,  Port  of  Newpobt, 
Per  O.  F.  Pacosos,  President. 

Mr.  McArthur  states  further  in  his  letter: 

You  will  note  that  the  port  of  Newport  is  ready  with  its  money  and  I  trust 
that  Congress  wiU  make  the  necessary  appropriation  to  begin  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  harbor  at  that  place. 
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We  will  take  this  project  up  first  this  morning  with  Col.  New- 
comer. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  action  is  obviously  in  response  to  the  report 
on  the  further  improvement  of  Yaquina  Bar,  I3ay,  and  Harbor, 
Oreg.,  which  was  sent  to  Congress  a  tew  days  ago,  and  which  is  not 
in  print  as  yet,  except  in  proof  sheets.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
the  document  and  maps  will  be  available  for  examination.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  and  previous  to  1905,  jetties  were  constructed  to 
improve  the  bar  entrance  at  Yaquina  Bay.  Recently  there  has  been 
an  increased  activity  in  the  lumber  situation  tributary  to  Yaquina 
Bay  occasioned  partly  by  the  opening  up  of  an  Indian  reservation 
which  had  been  closed  for  a  long  time,  and  the  locality  now  is  very 
desirous  of  getting  an  additional  improvement  across  the  bar  and  in 
the  bay.  The  jetties  have  produced  a  channel  over  the  bar  15  feet  in 
depth,  and  there  is  a  shoal  about  2,000  feet  inside  the  jetties  over 
which  there  is  a  depth  of  17  feet.  The  report  submitted  (H.  Doc. 
No.  109,  65th  Cong.,  1st  sess.),  recommends  the  extension  of  the  jet- 
ties and  some  dredging  and  rock  removal  to  give  a  depth  of  20  feet 
through  the  entrance  and  18  feet  inside. 

The  total  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  jetties  and  the  work  inside 
amounts  to  about  $836,000,  and  the  proposition  is,  as  recommended 
by  the  department,  that  that  be  done  on  a  50  per  cent  basis  of  coop- 
eration, and  it  appears  that  the  port  has  now  provided  the  money.  I 
have  not,  of  course,  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, as  it  has  been  presented  to  me  since  my  arrival  here.  I  question 
whether  it  is  of  the  character  that  would  justify  special  consideration 
at  this  time.  We  think  it  is  a  desirable  piece  of  work.  The  past 
tonnage  has  been  very  small.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  over  20,000 
or  25,000  tons  a  year.  It  looks  now  as  though  they  are  taking  hold 
of  this  lumber  proposition  on  a  larger  scale.  This  is  evidenced  bv 
their  willingness  to  contribute  so  much  money.  There  is  some  rock 
on  the  bar  that  will  have  to  be  removed.  I  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  it  is  of  the  emergency  character  which  will  justify  taking  it 
up  in  this  exceptional  way  before  the  document  is  printed.  I  do  not 
recall  anything  particularly  urgent  in  regard  to  it  except  to  get  out 
boats  on  a  larger  draft.  Out  there  now  they  can  probably  get  boats 
out  drawing  17  to  20  feet  at  high  water.  If  they  can  get  out  a  draft 
of  24  feet  at  high  water  they  can  get  out  the  larger  draft  lumber 
boats  in  the  trade  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  project  which  we  favor,  but 
hardly  regard  it  as  of  an  emergency  character.  It  is  one  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  approved  by  Congress  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
Of  course,  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  go  on  and  adopt  projects  of  that 
cless  now,  why,  then,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  consider  them,  but  I  do 
not  see  that  we  have  any  special  ground  on  which  to  urge  them. 

Mr.  Costello.  The  tendency  is  to  keep* the  amount  of  this  bill 
down.  Now,  is  there  another  item  in  that  particular  locality  that 
money  could  be  taken  from  and  transferred  to  this? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  We  have  taken  something  off  of  Columbia 
River  at  the  mouth.  We  have  a  sufficient  balance  on  hand  there  for 
the  dredging  required  at  the  mouth.  This  bill  has  come  up  so  far 
with  every  item  considered  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  I  believe 
you  would  have  it  that  way — that  every  item  adopted  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  This  matter  has  not  yet  been 
brought  to  his  attention.    I  am  merely  giving  you  my  own  personal 
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views,  and  whether  he  would  agree  I  can  not  say.  As  a  rule,  our  views 
have  been  in  accordance,  and  there  is  an  apparent  opportunity  to 
take  it  up  in  the  regular  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  were  starting  a  bill  in  the  regular  way,  as 
we  hope  we  will  at  the  next  regular  session,  then,  judging  from  these 
preliminary  statements  by  Col.  Newcomer  and  just  a  casual  glance  at 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  it  looks  prima  facie  that  it  will 
be  included  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  would  like  to  sav  to  my  colleague  that  we  could  not 
very  well  press  the  adoption  of  this  project  and  leave  out  Crescent 
City,  because  that  project  should  be  adopted,  in  my  opinion,  before 
this,  or  at  least  at  the  same  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  Yaquina  Bay  has  now  sufficient  water 
for  the  lighter-draft  coastwise  boats.  It  is  a  question  of  giving 
them  a  deeper  draft. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  while  we  are  on  the  Pacific  coast — Capt. 
Osborne  has  asked  the  question  several  times ;  for  his  information — 
about  how  will  you  spend  this  appropriation  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  lower  Willamette. 

Capt.  Osborne.  I  think  I  understand  that  there  is  money  enough 
there  to  keep  up  the  dredging  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  That  is  all 
I  wanted  to  know. 

Col.  Newcomer.  $310,000  is  the  estimate  for  the  work  inside  of 
the  mouth,  from  the  estuary  up  to  Portland.  We  have  on  hand  suf- 
ficient for  dredging  at  the  mouth.  On  March  1  there  was  a  balance 
of  $304,000  on  hand. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Have  you  seen  Gen.  Black,  Colonel,  within  the  last 
hour — after  I  was  there.  I  have  had  a  talk  with  him  in  regard  to 
Portland  and  Boston  Harbors. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  I  know  what  he  said  about  Portland  Har- 
bor.    He  did  not  say  anything  about  Boston  Harbor. 

Mr.  Treadway.  He  authorized  me  to  say  to  the  committee  that  so 
far  as  the  adoption  of  the  project  was  concerned  it  was  perfectly 
agreeable  to  him  to  have  it  go  in,  provided  it  did  not  carry  the  ap- 
propriation it  carried  in  the  last  bill.  He  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  carried  in  the  same  way  the  Mobile  project  was  adopted 
without  carrying  the  amount  of  money.  Also,  since  you  have  seen 
him.  Senator  Hale  was  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  spoke  to  him  yesterday  about  Boston  Harbor, 
and  at  that  time  he  expressed  the  view,  confirming  his  former  action, 
that  he  had  not  seen  in  that  case  anything  that  would  justify  him 
in  recommending  it  as  a  proposition  for  military  preparedness.    He 
was  in  a  great  rush  this  morning;  and  he  probably  neglected,  for 
that  reason,  to  tell  me  about  Boston  Harbor  after  seeing  you.     About 
Portland  Harbor,  in  that  case  he  does  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be  included  in  this  bill;  but  thought  if  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment should  ask  that  it  be  included  as  a  military  measure  he 
would  be  very  glad  to  recommend  it  simply  on  their  opinion  that 
it  was  needed.     The  main  use  that  is  expected  for  this  increase  in 
depth  is  the  shipment  of  grain  that  is  diverted  from  Montreal  and 
other   Canadian  ports  during  the  winter  weather,  when  they  are 
stopped  by  ice.    They  have  made,  of  course,  in  Canada,  very  great 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  this  grain  traffic 
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wholly  within  their  boundaries,  so  we  do  not  understand  that  they 
favor  the«diversion  of  that  traffic  to  Portland.  But,  in  view  of  the 
existing  conditions  it  is  possible  that  they  may  consider  it  a  matter 
of  military  value  in  the  shipping  of  grain  to  Europe  to  have  this 
done  at  this  time,  so  we  are  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference  with 
the  officials  of  the  Canadian  Government.  I  understand  the  matter 
is  being  taken  up  to-day  with  the  British  ambassador,  and  we  will 
get  their  views  next  week,  so  that  there  is  no  definite  proposition 
yet  for  his  conclusion.  I  might  state  in  that  connection  as  bearing 
upon  the  present  urgency  that  there  is  a  9-foot  tide  at  Portland, 
and  the  project  depth  is  30  feet,  so  there  is  no  question  of  any  boats 
being  able  to  get  in  and  out  on  the  tide,  and  if  the  additional  depth  is 
provided  at  the  dock  so  that  a  boat  can  lie  at  the  dock  and  load  during 
the  low  tide  it  is  a  question  of  simply  waiting  a  few  hours  to  get 
out  on  the  tide.  The  lack  of  depth  at  the  dock  is  one  difficulty 
there.  A  boat  drawing  34  feet  simply  could  not  load  there.  They 
are  now  deepening  the  space  at  the  dock  to  33  feet  at  low  water. 

Mr.  Treadwtat.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  know  of  the  interview  this  morning  between  Senator  Hale 
and  Gen.  Black.  Senator  Hale  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
attaches  of  the  British  Embassy.  The  entire  matter  seemed  to  hinge, 
in  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Black,  on  the  fact  whether  or  not  traffic  womd 
be  diverted  from  the  choked  ports  of  Canada.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  has  good  equipment  at  Portland,  but  it  is  practically  un- 
used as  long  as  traffic  is  open  in  Canadian  ports.  The  Grand  Trunk, 
which  is  under  the  authority  of  the  Canadian  Government,  does  not 
use  its  facilities  at  Portland  during  the  period  when  the  Canadian 
ports  are  available — not  closed  to  the  ice  of  winter.  Gen.  Black  de- 
sired an  assurance  from  the  representatives  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  this  diversion  of  traffic  would  not  take  place  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  use  of  Portland,  provided  this  work  was  undertaken.  He 
was  anxious  that  I  should  know  of  the  situation,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  British  Embassy  left  at  once  to  see  the  British  ambas- 
sador, so  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  in  abeyance  until 
further  word  comes  from  Gen.  Black  as  to  his  conclusions  from  any 
further  representations  that  are  made  by  the  embassy. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Treadway,  before  leaving,  and  with  reference 
to  what  you  said  about  Boston  Harbor:  Boston  Harbor  is  not  men- 
tioned among  these  recommendations  we  have  in  printed  form,  so 
that  if  nothing  is  included  for  Boston  for  maintenance  we  would 
have  nothing  to  which  to  attach  this  item  for  the  new  project. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Should  there  not  be  an  item  for  maintenance  in- 
cluded for  Boston  Harbor? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  They  have  sufficient  funds  on  hand.  I 
had  not  thought  to  put  that  in  with  these  minor  items  on  account  of 
its  much  greater  importance. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Of  course,  I  should  like  to  see  the  item  carried 
as  it  was  in  the  last  bill;  but  realizing  that  that  is  not  possible  under 
existing  conditions,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  accept  the  suggestion 
that  Gen.  Black  makes — to  let  it  go  in  as  a  project  approved  without 
appropriating  any  funds. 

Col.  Newxomer.  Of  course,  that  could  be  done,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested in  another  case,  simply  adopt  the  Boston  project  and  pro- 
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vide  that  any  funds  available  may  be  used  toward  the  prosecution  of 
the  new  project. 

Mr.  Treadwat.  How  much  is  the  balance  on  hand  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Something  like  $85,000  to  $88,000  available.  Bos- 
ton Harbor  is  divided  into  several  item.  The  balance  available  on 
the  1st  of  March,  leaving  out  Chelsea  Creek,  would  be  about  $85,000. 
Including  Chelsea  Creek,  it  would  be  $135,000.  An  item  similar  to 
the  one  inserted  in  the  bill  for  Black  Rock  Harbor  could  be  used  for 
Boston  Harbor.    It  reads  like  this : 

The  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  and  authorized 
for  the  improvement  of  this  harbor  are  hereby  made  available  for  maintenance 
and  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report. 

And  so  forth. 

We  might  dispose  of  the  matter  in  that  way.  I  will  take  this  mat- 
ter up  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  this  afternoon  and  get  his  ap- 
proval of  that  item,  and  then  I  can  telephone  down  to  Mr.  Brooker, 
and,  if  it  meets  the  approval  of  the  committee,  it  can  be  inserted  in 
that  form. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  move  that  the  provision  for  Boston  Harbor,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Kettner  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman.  With  that  authority,  then,  if  we  get  the  final 
approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  we  will  include  it  in  the  appro- 
priate language. 

Mr.  CosTEiiLO.  What  was  the  decision  in  regard  to  Portland  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  decision  as  to  Portland  Harbor  is  in  abey- 
ance, awaiting  the  report  of  the  British  Government — rather,  the 
Canadian  Governmentr—as  to  the  probable  use  of  that  port  for  the 
deeper  draft  if  it  should  be  approved,  and  then  it  is  to  be  inserted  in 
the  bill  if  the  Chief  of  Engineers  approves. 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  move  that  we  authorize  the  chairman  to  insert 
the  project  for  Portland  Harbor,  as  it  is  understood  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  also  your  pleasure  that,  if  that  recommenda- 
tion does  not  come  in  time  before  the  bill  is  reported,  that  it 
shall  be  offered  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  Treadway.  I  suggested  that  to  Senator  Hale,  and  I  suggested 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  delay  on  that  account,  because  a  com- 
mittee amendment  would  be  accepted  by  the  House  without  objec- 
tion.   I  include  that  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  motion  is  that,  if  the  improvement  of 
Portland  Harbor  shall  be  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
that  it  shall  be  included  in  the  bill  if  that  recommendation  is  re- 
ceived before  the  reporting  of  the  bill,  and  if  not  it  is  to  be  offered 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  carrying  such  amount  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  one  for  East  River  and  Hell 

Gate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  the  first  place,  with  reference  to  a  40-foot 
channel  between  East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  40-foot  channel  there  will  probably  not  be 
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required  for  a  number  of  years  to  come,  and  he  did  not  see  his 
way  clear  to  recommending  it  unless  it  should  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Navy.  If  they  should  now  request  it,  he,  of  course,  might 
recommend  it,  on  the  basis  of  their  views  about  it.  They  have  so  far 
only  recommended  the  40-foot  channel  through  Diamond  Beef  and 
35  through  Hell  Gate,  stating,  however,  that  ultimately  they  would 
like  to  have  40  feet  through  Hell  Gate.  We  have  had  no  indication 
that  they  want  it  now.  I  understand  Mr.  Hulbert  is  taking  that 
proposition  up  with  a  view  of  getting  some  approval  from  the  Navy 
department.  If  it  should  be  recommended  by  the  Navy  Department, 
I  do  not  think  the  Chief  of  Engineers  will  oner  any  objection  to  that 
at  all,  because  we  are  acting  on  that  matter  purely  on  the  expression 
of  the  Naval  Board  as  to  what  their  needs  are. 

Coming  to  New  York  Harbor  proper  Gen.  Black  said,  as  a  result 
of  the  conference  with  Mr.  Hulbert?  that  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of 
authorizing  the  projects  for  widening  the  channel  opposite  the  an- 
chorage ground  in  the  upper  bay  and  for  the  removal  of  Craven 
Shoal,  provided  no  additional  sum  of  money  be  appropriated  for  that 
purpose.  In  other  words,  he  thinks  that  that  work  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  soon  as  we  can  get  on  a  normal  basis,  and  for  that 
reason  he  has  approved  a  form  of  amendment  to  the  bill,  on  page  3, 
which  is  as  follows: 

New  York  Harbor,  New  York :  For  maintenance  of  entrance  channels  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  upper  bay  opposite  anchorage  grounds  in  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Five  hundred  and 
eighteen,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  and  at  Craven  Shoal  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Five  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  $40,000;  and  the  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  and  authorized  for  the  improvement 
of  the  entrance  channels  are  hereby  made  available  for  Improvement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reports  submitted  in  said  documents. 

Forty  thousand  dollars  is  the  same  amount  recommended  before. 
This  language  takes  the  place  of  lines  15  and  16  in  the  last  com- 
mittee print.  Then  it  would  proceed  as  in  the  bill.  Now,  the  reason 
for  using  the  expression  "entrance  channels"  instead  of  Ambrose 
Channel  is  to  get  that  on  a  little  better  status.  The  project  provides 
for  two  channels  and  there  is  no  particular  reason  apparently  why 
they  should  name  one  and  not  the  other,  because  the  project  provides 
for  the  maintenance  of  both.  The  reason  for  making  available  the 
unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  is  this :  That  we  have  $150,000 
of  the  balances  remaining  there  which  to  some  extent,  possibly,  might 
be  used  on  these  projects.  The  Craven  Shoal  project  is  a  small  item. 
It  is  a  shoal  that  is  really  in  line  with  the  Ambrose  Channel  extended. 
In  order  to  continue  it  up  the  bay  and  to  get  a  clear  unobstructed 
channel  without  changing  the  course  that  improvement  should  be 
made. 

Mr.  CostelijO.  Now,  by  adopting  these  two  projects  what  amount 
of  money  do  we  commit  the  Government  to  in  the  way  of  future  ex- 
penditures ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Cravel  Shoal  is  a  small  project.  That  improve- 
ment is  to  cost  $30,000,  and  the  former  bill  provided  $200,000  on  the 
other  project.  Its  total  cost  is  $830,000.  That  will  be  $860,000 
in  all. 

Mr.  Costeux).  Practically  a  million  dollars,  and  we  are  committing 
the  Government  to  that,  so  that  we  have  given  practically  $200,000 
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in  this  bill  directed  to  these  improvements  with  a  consequential  im- 
provement of  nearly  a  million. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Practically  that. 

Mr.  Costello.  I  just  wanted  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  that  it  is 
not  a  recommended  project. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  Bay  Ridge  and  Red 
Hook  Channels,  which  were  also  taken  up  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
by  Mr.  Hulbert.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  did  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  make  any  changes  there.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  think  it 
should  be  included. 

The  Chairman.  You.  have  embraced  all  the  matters  relative  to 
New  York  Harbor  which  were  rereferred  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
That  brings  us  now  to  the  reref erence  of  Buffalo  Harbor. 

Mr.  Treadway.  Before  you  leave  New  York.  May  I  ask  if  it  is 
understood  that  this  is  agreeable  to  our  colleague,  Mr.  Hulbert? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sure  the  present  recommendation  against 
40  feet  at  Hell  Gate  is  not  agreeable  to  him.  These  others,  of  course, 
will  be. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  understood  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  all  these  items  except  Hell  Gate.  He 
did  say  he  was  going  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  the  recommendation 
of  the  Navy  Department  for  that  project. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  reference  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dempsey,  that  Buffalo  Harbor,  Port  Chester  Harbor,  and 
Ogdensburg  Harbor  be  reconsidered. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  spoke  to  me  about  those 
projects  last  evening.  He  did  not  go  into  the  details  as  to  what 
presentation  was  made  to  him.  His  conclusions  were  that  nothing 
further  should  be  included  in  the  bill  for  either  one  of  those  items. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Colonel,  Ogdensburg  has  a  commerce  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  has  it  not? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  And  that  really  is  the  largest  commerce  carrying 
river  in  the  United  States? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  It  surely  can  not  be  as  large  as  the  St. 
Marys,  or  the  Detroit,  or  the  Hudson.  That  is  news  to  me.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  commerce  of  Ogdensburg  is  mainly  a  ferry  com- 
merce. But  there  is,  also,  a  commerce  along  the  river  of  a  con- 
siderable  amount. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Here  is  what  I  have  in  mind.  Would  there  be  any 
chance  of  this  being  put  on  the  same  basis  with  Portland — of  a  con- 
ference with  officials  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  see  if  this 
improvement  could  not  be  made  of  use  in  handling  grain  and  other 
materials  for  export? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  be  glad 
to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Canadian  Government.  I  have  not 
spoken  to  him  about  the  matter.  As  I  understand  the  proposition 
there  the  greater  urgency  is  on  account  of  the  ferry  passenger  traffic 
They  do  have  a  very  difficult  situation  there  in  the  winter  frequently, 
when  the  ice  remains  in  the  harbor  and  they  have  to  land  passengers 
on  the  ice  to  walk  ashore.  It  is  a  desirable  item  in  that  way,  but  we 
did  not  consider  it  of  special  urgency. 

Mr.  Costello.  Can  not  we  put  this  in  the  same  position  as  a  mat- 
ter to  be  referred  to  the  British  Government? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  if  the  matter  is  referred  back  it  should  be 
taken  up  by  some  other  party  with  the  British  Government.  I  do 
not  understand  that  Gen.  Black  has  taken  any  of  these  matters  up 
with  the  Canadian  Government  officials. 

Mr.  Costello.  Then  you  are  putting  the  parties  interested  in  the 
position  of  taking  improvements  up  with  the  British  G6vernment 
instead  of  taking  it  up  with  our  Government. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  the  point  is  this,  that  if  the  matter  is  taken 
up  directly  you  will  get  quicker  action.  I  do  not  know  how  this 
other  matter  was  handled.  I  know  there  was  a  conference  in  the 
Chief  of  Engineer's  office,  at  which  a  member  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy was  present.  If  the  Chief  of  Engineers  takes  it  up,  he  has  to 
take  it  up  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  takes 
it  up  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  so  on,  which  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  time.  It  seems  as  if  the  parties  interested  here  could  get  at 
it  more  directly. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  the  Portland  matter  was  taken  up. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  point  is  this  also :  It  is  not  on  account  of  any 
disinclination  on  our  part.    This  is  a  very  time-consuming  process. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  $220,000  on  hand  for  Buffalo  Harbor, 
and  that  is  the  reason  no  estimate  is  made  for  this  bill.  The  Chief  of 
Engineers  regarded  that  as  sufficient. 

Now,  we  will  go  to  the  reref  erence  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  asked 
for  by  Capt.  Osborne  relative  to  Skagit  River  and  the  group  item 
for  San  Diago,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Harbors. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Regarding  Skagit  River,  Wash.,  he  did  not  see 
that  there  was  any  special  urgency  in  that  case.  The  situation  is 
this :  The  improvement  proposed  in  the  document  that  was  included 
in  the  last  bill,  which  failed,  was  only  for  the  improvement  of  Skagit 
City  Bar.  There  is  a  wide  place  in  the  river  where,  after  freshets, 
the  depth  is  reduced  to  as  little  at  3  feet,  and  in  order  to  get  over 
that  bar  the  steamboats  have  to  wait  for  the  tide,  and  sometimes 
they  have  to  wait  for  the  higher  tide,  which  occurs  only  once  in  24 
hours.  Then,  as  time  passes,  that  bar  improves  somewhat.  Further 
improvements  is  recommended  by  dredging  and  training  dikes  so  as 
to  give  passage  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  The  report  on  the  project 
states  that  during  most  of  the  months  when  the  movement  of  crops 
is  taking  place  the  stage  of  the  river  is  sufficient  to  allow  the  boats  to 
go  over  the  bar  at  those  times.  But  there  are  times  when  the  boats 
are  delayed. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  make  this  statement:  You  will  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  been  tremendously 
busy  lately,  and  the  consideration  that  he  has  been  able  to  give  these 
projects  has  not  been  as  elaborate  as  we  would  wish  to  give  to  them. 
Our  considerations  are  based  on  the  consideration  we  have  been  able 
to  give  them. 

With  reference  to  the  group  item  including  San  Diego,  Los  An- 
geles, and  San  Luis  Obispo  Harbors  we  see  no  objection,  if  you  desire 
to  separate  them.     Care  should  be  taken  to  include  the  additional 
work  at  San  Diego  which  has  been  introduced  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Kettxer.  That  is  satisfactory  to  me. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  do  not  see  any  objection,  except  that  we  prefer 
in  general  to  observe  the  grouping  principle. 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the  committee  that- 1  am  in  favor 
of  this  grouping  plan  and  think  it  preserves  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  at  the  same  time  gives  that  latitude  of  administration  by 
the  War  Department  which  makes  for  the  best  results  of  appropria- 
tions for  maintenance.  This  is  the  only  grouping  in  the  bill  about 
which,  to  my  mind,  there  seemed  to  be  any  reasonable  doubt.  San 
Diego  is  a  very  important. harbor.  It  is  the  only  natural  harbor  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  southern  limits  of  California,  if  my 
recollection  is  correct.  Los  Angeles  is  a  very  important  harbor,  but 
to  a  large  extent  artificial.  San  Luis  Obispo  is  not  as  important  as 
the  other  two.  The  local  reasons  would  seem  to  indicate  the  wisdom 
of  a  separation  there,  so  what  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  now 
about  that  separatiton  ? 

(Mr.  Osborne  moved  that  the  items  be  separated.  Seconded  by 
Mr.  Switzer  and  Mr.  Costello.    Carried  unanimously.)  ' 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  San  Luis  Obispo  would  be  dropped  out, 
as  there  is  no  appropriation  asked  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Booher  is  not  here  this  morning,  and  in 
order  that  he  may  not  feel  neglected  we  will  give  him  every  courtesy 
in  his  absence. 

As  you  will  remember,  Judge  Booher,  in  regard  to  the  item  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  War  to  permit  the  Betterton-Morgan  Co.  to 
construct  docks  upon  lots  1,  4,  and  5,  block  6,  Seattle  tide  lands.  He 
thought  the  provision  was  too  restrictive  on  the  Betterton-Morgan 
Co.,  to  which  the  franchise  was  to  be  granted,  in  that  it  requires  the 
said  company  to  vacate  said  docks  and  remove  all  its  property  there- 
from upon  24  hours'  notice  to  do  so  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
out  of  courtesy  to  him  that  matter  was  also  referred. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  situation  about  that  is  this:  This  paragraph, 
or  section,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Jones,  or  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  on  his  request,  and  it  was  understood  to  be 
approved  by  the  corporation.  The  improvement  has  been  under 
discussion  for  some  time  with  the  War  Department,  and  I  have  con- 
suited  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  Col.  Keeler,  who  has  been 
handling  this  particular  case.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  objection 
on  the  ground  of  navigation  to  this  being  done.  The  matter,  however, 
has  been  referred  to  the  district  officer  for  report  in  view  of  certain 
features  that  have  developed. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Government  owns  the  land, 
as  there  is  some  question  whether  the  conditions  attached  to  the 

?^rant  of  title  from  the  State  have  all  been  satisfied ;  so  in  case  the 
Jovernment  has  no  title  I  suppose  it  would  go  back  to  the  State. 
But  if  the  Government's  title  is  found  to  be  good,  this  question  has 
arisen:  If  this  corporation  wishes  to  make  use  of  the  land  of  the 
Government  there  ought  to  be  some  payment  to  the  Government, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  rental,  or  we  might  sell  it.  Apparently 
there  is  no  use  that  the  Government  will  make  of  this  land.  This 
property  abuts  on  upland  that  is  owned  by  this  corporation.  If 
the  title  is  in  the  Government  it  is  proposed  to  ask  the  district 
officer  to  report  upon  the  best  procedure — whether  to  sell  it  or  lease 
it,  and  upon  what  terms.  I  notice  that  this  item  does  not  make  a 
provision  for  payment  of  anything  to  the  Government.  That  is  the 
flnly  thing  that  occurs  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  regard  to  it.    We 
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are  not  opposed  to  it.    We  think  that  the  Government  should  be  pro- 
tected, that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  might  make  this  suggestion  without  attempt- 
ing to  minimize  the  force  of  what  Col.  Newcomer  says :  As  this  was 
offered  in  the  Senate  and  would  probably  be  insisted  upon  again, 
and  if  insisted  upon  would  receive  the  approval  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  and  make  an  amendment  making  it  necessary 
to  Send  the  bill  to  conference,  and  that  as  the  Government  is  fully 
protected  here,  would  it  not  be  well  to  let  that  remain  in  the  bill, 
and  if,  before  the  bill  comes  up  in  the  House,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers receives  any  report  from  the  district  officer  making  an  amend- 
ment necessary  we  can  amend  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  move  that  such  a  course  be  taken. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  second  the  motion. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  then,  that  will  be  taken  as 
the  action  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Should  there  be  a  new  survey  for  Buffalo  Harbor  t 
I  guess,  in  view  of  the  recent  report  on  that  harbor,  that  is  not 
necessary.  Was  not  that  provided  for  in  the  last  bill?  What  they 
want  is  a  survey  for  widening  the  entrance  channel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  made  a  report  on  the  widening  of  that 
entrance,  and  that  matter  can  be  handled  by  a  committee  resolution 
calling  for  a  review  of  that  report,  which  would  accomplish  a  further 
study  of  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  take  it  up,  Mr.  Dempsey,  and  study 
it  at  some  future  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  About  Mobile  Harbor,  the  thought  occurred  to 
me  afterwards  that  this  wording  is  not  just  as  it  should  be.  I  would 
suggest  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  on  page  14,  line  5.  That 
was  changed  to  read:  "For  maintenance  of  channel  connecting 
Mobile  Bay  and  Mississippi  Sound,  $5,000;  for  improvement  ana 
maintenance  of  Mobile  Harbor  and  bar  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document."  Now,  I  would  like 
to  substitute  the  following :  "  For  maintenance  of  Mobile  Harbor 
and  bar  and  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report,  and  so 
forth,  $110,000,"  which  makes  money  available  for  maintenance 
without  being  subject  to  any  conditions.  The  improvement  work 
only  should  be  subject  to  the  conditions. 

(Mr.  Dempsey  moved  that  the  change  as  suggested  be  made.  Mr. 
Kettner  seconded  the  motion.     Adopted  unanimously.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lever,  of  South  Carolina,  came  in  this  morn- 
ing and  said  he  could  not  remain  because  his  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture meets  the  same  time.  He  desired  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Col.  Newcomer  the  new  improvement  on  the  Congaree  River. 
which  was  included  in  the  last  bill  and  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000.  The  Congaree  River  comes  up  to  Columbia,  S.  C.  A 
line  of  steamboats  has  been  operating  on  that  river  for  some  years, 
and  it  is  very  important  to  Columbia  that  this  line  of  boats  be  con- 
tinued. I  happen  to  know  about  the  local  situation.  On  account 
of  the  regulation  of  rail  rates  as  well  as  the  prorating  between  rail- 
roads and  the  boats  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  line  of  boats  running 
and  he  desired  me  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee  and  also 
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to  the  attention  of  Col.  Newcomer  to  ascertain  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  improvement  was  such  an  emergency  as  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  bill. 
Col.  Newcomer.  One  hundred  thousand  is  the  amount  involved. 
Mr.  Costello.  That  is  the  river  about  which  there  was  so  much 
controversy  in  the  last  session,  is  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  are  thinking  of  the  group  farther 
south,  the  Altamaha,  Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  Ga. 

Mr.  Costello.  There  is  a  railroad  terminal  at  Columbia,  is  there 
not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  It  is  quite  a  railroad  jpoint.  The  title  of 
this  group  is  Santee,  Wateree,  and  Congaree  Kivers,  and  there  is 
$30,000  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  maintenance,  and  the  last  bill 
carried  this  additional  provision:  "For  improvement  of  Congaree 
River  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Numbered  seven  hundred  and  two,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, $50,000." 

Mr.  Costello.  Is  not  that  the  river  that  our  friend  Mr.  Frear  so 
strongly  opposed? 
The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  look  it  over  and  speak  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  report  his  decision  to  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  before  you  leave,  what  is  the  pleasure  of 
the  committee  if  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommends  the  inclusion 
of  this  item. 

Mr.  Costello.  We  are  framing  this  bill  on  his  recommendations 
and  if  the  necjessity  existed  before  and  they  can  see  it  again,  for  my 
part  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  Our  argument  before  the  House  and 
Senate  is  that  this  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the 
War  Department  and  that  is  why  we  are  urging  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  that  if 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommands  this' improvement  that  we  shall 
include  it.  Mr.  Lever  himself  is  a  very  intelligent  and  most  reason- 
able man.  He  said  to  me  that  if  the  Chief  of  Engineers  could  not 
recommend  it  he  was  for  the  bill. 

(Mr.  Switzer  moved  that  if  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommends 
its  inclusion  it  be  included.  Mr.  Kettner  seconded  the  motion. 
Unanimously  adopted.) 

The  Chairman.  In  the  report  of  Col.  Newcomer  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters about  New  York  Harbor,  everything  seems  to  be  finally  settled 
except  the  matter  of  40  feet  at  Hell  Gate.  Col.  Newcomer  has  just 
this  morning  stated  that,  with  the  information  before  the  chief  at 
this  time,  he  does  not  feel  free  to  recommend  that  authorization  for 
40  feet,  but  he  added  that  if  the  Navy  Department  expresses  a  desire 
that  this  improvement  be  made  as  an  improvement  necessary  for  the 
Navy  that  the  chief  would  regard  their  recommendation  as  control- 
ling the  matter  on  the  ground  of  military  necessity. 

Mr.  Dempset.  I  move  that  if  for  any  cause  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
recommends  that  the  improvement  of  Hell  Gate  should  be  made  to 
40  feet,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Navy  Department,  that  the  appro- 
priate change  be  made  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  I  move  that  Mr.  Dempsey's  motion  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  much  does  that  commit  us  to. 

Mr.  Costello.  I  think,  with  this  last  addition  to  New  York  Harbor, 
involving  about  a  million,  and  there  is  another  appropriation  that 
was  increased  in  this  bill,  so  that  there  is  practically  $1,300,000  of 
an  increase  in  these  items  outside  of  amounts  that  were  agreed  on 
in  the  previous  bill  that  was  lost  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Kettner.  The  total  cost  of  the  channel  increased  from  35  to  40 
feet  across  Diamond  Reef  is  $3,300,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  may  have  expressed  the  matter  too  strongly  in 
saying  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  approve  the  request  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Last  evening  I  made  a  motion  to  authorize  the 
chairman  to  introduce  the  bill.    I  renew  that  motion. 

Mr.  Dempset.  I  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  us  want  to  show  the  utmost  courtesy  to 
every  member  of  the  committee.  Certainly,  the  chairman  does  and 
will.  I  think  our  good  brother  Hulbert  has  been  a  little  too  insistent 
in  going  over  the  head  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  get  the  Navy 
Department  to  agree  to  something  that  they  have  not  heretofore 
agreed  to,  but  if  he  should  come  with  evidence  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment does  not  wish  this,  then  we  can  do  nothing  else  except  to  ask 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  consider  it  and  make  us  a  later  report,  and 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  the  committee  together  and  see  what 
they  will  do. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Mr.  Powers,  of  Kentucky,  asked  me  if  the  commit- 
tee had  considered  and  allowed  an  appropriation  for  the  upper  Cum- 
berland above  Nashville. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  just  say  this:  We  have  included  in  this  bill 
$632,000  for  improvement  below  Nashville,  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
last  bill.  Above  Nashville  there  is  in  this  bill  $5,000  for  maintenance, 
but  the  last  bill  appropriated  $200,000,  as  it  passed  the  House?  for 
the  section  above  Nashville,  which  is  not  included  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Of  course,  I  am  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions there.  I  understand  he  wants  that  project  started  and  some 
locks  and  dame  constructed,  which  have  been  omitted  and  leave  a  gap 
in  the  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  gave  that  project  consideration,  but  we  did 
not  think  it  desirable  to  do  that  at  this  session. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kettner  is 
that  the  chairman  be  authorized  to  report  the  bill  as  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  to  use  every  effort  to  obtain  its  consideration  in  the 
House. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Switzer  and  carried  unanimously.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Friday,  January  ^  1918. 

The  committee  proceeded  at  11.15  o'clock  a.  m.  to  hearing  on  the 
estimates,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENRY  C.  NEWCOMER,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  UNITES  STATES  ARMY. 

The  Chairman.  First  take  up  the  Portland  (Me.)  district.  There 
sire  no  estimates  for  the  Portland  district.  The  first  estimate  is  in 
the  Boston  district,  for  Boston  Harbor,  $40,000  for  maintenance. 
Colonel,  will  you  state  to  the  committee  the  purpose  and  necessity 
for  that  estimated  appropriation. 

Air.  Frear.  That  is  for  maintenance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  simply  for  maintenance:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Did  not  we  adopt  a  new  project  for  Boston  Harbor 
last  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Why  is  not  any  estimate  made  for  work  on  that 
project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  not  proposed  at  that  time  to  prosecute  the 
work,  except  possibly  as  it  might  be  done  in  connection  with  main- 
tenance from  time  to  time.  No  appropriation  was  made  when  the 
project  was  adopted  for  its  execution. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  know  that,  but  I  supposed  that  when  it  was 
adopted  in  the  last  bill  as  an  emergency  measure,  a  recommenda- 
tion would  be  made  for  an  appropriation  in  this  bill  to  prosecute  the 

work. 

Col-  Newcomer.  No  appropriation  was  estimated  for  at  this  time, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  not  estimated  for  at  the  time  the 
project  wajs  authorized.    It  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  emergency 
to  require  its  prosecution  under  war  conditions.    You  recall  that  the 
purpose  of  that  project  was  to  provide  additional  depth  at  the  outer 
entrance  to  the  narfeor.    We  have  got  a  35-foot  project,  and  it  was 
thought  it  would  be  well  in  a  harbor  of  as  great  importance  as  that 
of  Boston  to  provide  an  entrance  in  the  outer  portion,  where  it  is 
subject  to  all  forces,  which  would  permit  boats  to  enter  at  all  condi- 
tions of  3torm  weather,  so  that  they  could  pass  through  to  the  inner 
channels  which  provide  35  feet.    Of  course,  by  observing  the  tides, 
boats  can  do  that  now.    It  is  simply  a  question  of  a  few  hours  delay 
for  them  to  come  through  even  under  storm  conditions.    For  that 
reason   it  was  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  recommend 
an  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was,  if  it  was  thought  of 
sufficient  importance  to  incorporate  in  the  last  bill  as  a  prepared- 
ness measure,  certainly  it  would  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

Col  Newcomer.  The  same  argument,  of  course,  applied  last  year, 
but  it  was  not  effective. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  district. 
The  first  estimate  for  an  appropriation  there  is  for  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  harbors,  Mass.,  $15,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is,  as  you  will  observe,  a  very  small  amount 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  channels  that  accommodate  a  very 
important  commerce.  It  is  only  for  maintenance  that  the  fund  is 
requested. 

Mr.  Kettner.  And  necessary  in  this  bill,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  should  be  provided. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  in  the  Newport  District  contains  an 
estimate  for  Pawtucket  River  in  Khodfe  Island,  of  $10,000  for  main- 
tenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  an  extension,  really,  of  Providence  Har- 
bor, and  the  project  depth  is  16  feet.  That  has  shoaled  somewhat 
and  this  estimate  of  $10,000  is  required  to  restore  the  project  depth. 
In  that  case,  also,  you  have  quite  an  important  commerce — over  half 
a  million  tons  annually. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  New  London,  Connecticut,  district. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  are  two  items,  Pawcatuck  River  the  first 
item  on  the  page  is  an  estimate  for  $2,500  for  further  improvement. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  some  bowlders  have  been  discovered  in 
the  channel  which  should  be  removed  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  channel  depth  that  is  generally  available  in  the  stream.  You 
could  not  put  it  under  maintenance,  because  being  bowlders  embedded 
in  the  bottom  they  have  been  there  for  some  time — substantially 
always;  the  project,  in  other  words,  is  not  completed  at  this  point. 
These  few  bowlders  interfere  materially,  and  we  have  thought  it  ad- 
.  visable  to  remove  them. 

The  $15,000  for  the  Connecticut  Kiver  below  Hartford,  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  12-foot  channel  up  to  Hartford.  They  have 
there  a  very  substantial  commerce,  and  it  is  a  river  where  shoaling 
takes  place  annually  and  funds  have  to  be  provided  for  its  annual 
removal. 

In  New  Haven  Harbor,  on  page  5,  there  is  an  estimate  of  $U.00G 
for  maintenance,  and  similarly  you  notice  there  the  commerce  is  very 
considerable,  and  it  is  important  that  you  maintain  the  project  dimen- 
sions. The  same  is  true  of  the  Housatonic  River,  $8,000.  You  will 
notice  quite  a  number  of  items  here  under  maintenance  where  no 
funds  are  required;  the  amount  on  hand  being  considered  sufficient. 

Mr.  Freak.  The  amount  appropriated  in  those  cases  ordinarily 
is  about  the  same  as  the  balances  on  hand.  That  is  about  an  average 
amount  that  is  spent? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  New  York  district.  The  first  esti- 
mate there  is  for  East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  $2,200,000.  We  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  vou  about  that.  Colonel. 

C  ol.  Newcomer.  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  adopted  the  10-iih* 
project  for  East  Kiver  and  Hell  Gate,  and  provided  the  funds  for 
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the  first  step  in  the  40  foot  depth  through  Diamond  Reef,  the  chan- 
nel from  Upper  New  York  Hay  to  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  and  only 
provided  the  funds  that  were  necessary  to  afford  a  practicable  chan- 
nel of  35  feet  through  Hell  Gate.  The  amounts  requested  here  are 
for  the  further  .prosecution  of  the  35-foot  work  at  Hell  (late,  and 
to  the  east  of  that  where  a  number  of  lumps  or  pinacles  of  rock 
have  got  to  b?  removed.  That  is  given  in  some  detail  on  page  224. 
the  tctal  amount  requested  being  $2,500,000.  of  which  $300,000  is  the 
balance  of  a  continuing  contract  authorization. 

The  Ch.urman.  Has  the  channel  across  Coentics  Reef  been  com- 
pleted ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  thought  it  would  be  completed  last  year. 

Col  Newcomer.  I  did  not  know  that  had  been  expected.  I  think 
the  contract  time  is  not  yet  up.  But  there  has  been  some  delay 
and  they  are  not  making  as  good  progress  as  anticipated.  The 
drilling  and  blasting,  I  suppose,  is  three-quarters  completed,  but  a 
small  part  onlv  of  the  rock  has  been  taken  out. 

Mr.  Freak.  'With  $1,832,000  on  hand,  you  believe  this  $2,200,000 
ought  to  be  appropriated  at  this  time,  do  you  i 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes:  we  consider  that  advisable,  to  appropriate 
that  amount.  That  work,  of  course,  is  of  a  very  expensive  type,  the 
removal  of  rock  and,  of  course,  the  costs  are  very  high. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  mean  it  can  be  used  at  this  time — that  amount  of 
money. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  we  consider  it  can  probably  be  expended 
in  the  time  intervening  between  now  and  the  next  bill. 

Mr.  Freak.  We  discussed  the  merits  of  it  quite  freely  last  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  committee 
the  attitude  the  department  has  taken  in  regard  to  this  improve- 
ment, because  the  point  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Hulbert  that  we  are 
not  proceeding  at  once  with  the  40-foot  depth  through  Hell  Gate. 
You  will  recall  the  situation  as  it  developed  last  year,  that  the 
committee  at  first  proposed  to  authorize  only  35  feet  through  Hell 
Gate  and  40  feet  through  the  channel  to  the  navy  yard  from  Dia- 
mond Reef,  but  due  to  the  insistence  of  certain  interests,  and  I  think 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Navv  recommended  it  also,  the  committee  con- 
eluded  it  should  authorize  the  40-foot  project  at  that  time,  although 
I  did  not  understand  it  was  the  intention  or  expectation  of  the 
committee  that  anything  more  than  the  provision  of  35  feet  through 
Hell  Gate  would  be  attempted  now,  because  the  estimate  which  was 
provided  was  an  estimate  for  35  feet.  And  in  fact  the  naval  board 
which  passed  on  this  matter  of  the  channels  required  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fleet  of  defense  said  35  feet  through  Hell  Gate,  to  be 
increased  ultimately  to  40  feet.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee 
observe  the  statement  of  the  existing  project,  page  &21.  We  have, 
after  considerable  thought,  expressed  the  existing  project  and  stated 
it  as  given  there,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  observe  it. 

"The  existing  project  provides  for  a  channel  from  deep  water 
in  the  upper  bay  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  40  feet  deep  and  1,000 
feet  wide"; 

You  see  we  provide  there  at  once  for  40  feet — 

"  for  a  channel  from  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  Throgs  Neck  35 
feet  deep,  with  widths  varying  from  about  550  feet  to  1,000  feet, 
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according  to  locality,  to  be  deepened  ultimately  to  40  feet:  for  a 
channel  east  of  Blackwells  Island  20  feet  deep  and  from  500  to  TOO 
feet  wide,  to  be  deepened  ultimately  to  30  feet ;  for  a  channel  20  feet 
deep  and  300  feet  wide  between  South  Brother  and  Berrian  Islands; 
for  the  removal  of  Coenties  Reef  to  a  depth  of  40  feet,  local  interests 
paying  the  cost  of  the  work  below  a  depth  of  35  feet :  for  the  removal 
of  Corlears  Reef  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  to  be  deepened  ultimately  to 
40  feet;  for  the  removal  of  north  point  of  North  Brother  Island  and 
of  the  rocks  off  Port  Morris  and  Barretto  Point  to  a  depth  of  35  feet. 
of  Port  Morris  Shoal  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  of  Rhinelander  Reef  to 
a  depth  of  26  feet,  and  of  isolated  rocks  to  a  depth  of  30  feet:  for 
giving  access  to  wharves  off  the  Battery  and  along  the  Brooklyn 
shore  below  Blackwells  Island  to  a  depth  of  30  feet,  and  along  the 
north  shore  below  Blackwells  Island  to  a  depth  of  25  feet ;  for  two 
dikes,  the  one  connecting  Great  and  Little  Mill  Rocks  and  the  other 
connecting  the  channel  between  Bread  and  Cheese  Reef  and  Black- 
well  Island;  and  for  the  collection  and  removal  of  drift." 

Now,  we  arrived  at  that  statement  of  the  project  by  basing  it  for 
immediate  work  upon  the  40  feet  through  Diamond  Reef,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  work  upon  the  project  that  was  submitted  by  (Ten.  Black 
when  he  was  the  district  engineer  and  which  was  adopted  by 
Congress  as  one  of  the  documents  in  last  year's  report,  which  called 
for  35  feet :  and  for  most  of  those  items  that  I  have  mentioned  here, 
the  ultimate  deepening  to  40  feet  Avas  superimposed  upon  that  by 
virtue  of  Congress  authorizing  a  depth  of  40  feet,  which  we  under- 
stood to  be  ultimately ;  not  as  an  immediate  procedure. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  Colonel,  all  these  improvements  are 
necessary  in  developing  the  harbor — that  is,  these  various  steps  you 
have  mentioned? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  It  was  quite  a  comprehensive  document 
submitted,  showing  the  needs  of  the  various  parts,  and  that  was 
considered  to  be  the  basis  for  the  work  immediately  to  be  undertaken. 

Mr.  Switzer.  All  this  would  have  to  be  donef  that  is,  in  finally 
obtaining  the  40-foot  depth. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  understand  that  the  question  of  when  the  40- 
foot  depth  should  be  provided  should  be  left  to  the  future  entirely; 
in  other  words,  whenever  circumstances  develop  which  indicate  a 
need  for  that,  then  the  estimates  could  be  submitted  under  authority 
already  given,  and  Congress  will  determine,  of  course,  whether  it  is 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  40-foot  project. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  reason  for  local  interests  being  required 
to  pay  for  the  depth  bevond  35  feet  in  the  channel  through  Coenties 
Beef  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  some  work  that  had  to  be  done  immedi- 
ately. They  are  tunneling  under  the  river,  and  that  was  some 
emergency  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes,  I  now  remember. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  local  parties  were  driving  this  tunnel,  and 
this  rock  the  removal  of  whicn  would  have  to  be  undertaken  later, 
anyway,  had  to  be  undertaken  at  that  time;  and  for  that  reason 
Congress  took  it  up  at  that  time  and  authorized  the  work  to  be  done 
and  the  local  parties  agreed  to  pay  the  cost  of  deepening  the  channel 
below  the  35-foot  depth. 
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The  Chairman.  The  recommendation  at  that  time  was  only  for 
35  feet. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  contemplated 
at  some  time  in  the  future  the  project  depth  might  be  increased  to 
40  feet,  and  as  this  was  over  a  tunnel  under  the  river  the  city  said : 
uIn  order  to  get  the  40-foot  depth  now,  we  will  pay  the  difference  in 
cost  between  35  feet  and  40  feet." 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  clear  up  a  point  in  my  mind,  the 
way  I  understand  Col.  Newcomer  now  is  that  the  department  has 
only  recommended  in  this  bill  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  emer- 
gency purposes;  in  other  words,  they  are  putting  off  everything 
until  prices  become  normal  that  does  not  affect  the  country  at  this 
time.    Am  I  right? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Substantially.  In  other  words,  in  framing  the 
estimates  as  they  are  in  here  in  the  annual  report,  we  considered  the 
funds  on  hand  and  the  condition  of  the  channel,  as  to  whether  emer- 
gency work  was  necessary  or  not,  and  the  fact  that  the  next  appro- 
priation would  probably  be  available  by  the  4th  of  March,  1911). 
And  in  that  way  we  made  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  estimates 
submitted  by  the  district  engineers.  We  made  an  effort  to  pare  the 
estimates  dowTn  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  and  at  the  same  time, 
however,  provide  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  essential  for  the  present 
needs. 

I  might  state  in  this  connection  that  the  high  prices,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  men  and  materials,  and  the  changes  in  organization  inci- 
dent to  the  war  have  all  tended  to  impede  our  work  somewhat.  Take 
this  work  up  there,  for  instance:  Col.  Taylor  had  charge  of  this 
East  River  work ;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  promptly  taken 
away  and  sent  over  to  France  and  the  work  was  put  in  charge  of  an 
officer  on  the  retired  list.  And;  by  the  way,  this  officer's  health  has 
failed  and  he  has  had  to  be  relieved  and  some  other  officer  has  been 
put  in  charge.  And  the  same  way  with  several  other  improvement 
works;  there  have  been  several  important  changes  made  in  the  last 
several  months,  and  that,  of  course,  all  tended  to  retard  our  work. 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  we  are  now  considering  are  the 
final  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  they  all  represent  re- 
ductions from  the  estimates  of  the  district  engineers,  some  more  and 
some  less,  depending  upon  the  conditions. 

Col.  Newcomer,   i  es. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Saturday,  January  5, 1918,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  6\,  Saturday,  January  5, 1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  presiding,  and  resumed  the  hearing 
on  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  closed  yesterday  with  the  East  River, 
did  we  not? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  East  River  and  Hell  Gate  was  the  last  item 
considered. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Hudson  River  Channel  New 
York  Harbor,  further  improvement,  $200,000.  Colonel,  will  you 
make  the  necessary  comments  on  the  Hudson  River  Channel. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENBY  C.  NEWCOMER— Eesumed. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  are  working  now  on  the  removal  of  the  shoals 
along  the  Manhattan  shore,  between  West  Nineteenth  and  West 
Sixty-first  Streets.  That  is  a  work  that  you  authorized  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  We  have  two  sea-going  dredges  working  on  that 
and  have  enough  funds  probably  to  complete  that  part.  Another 
part  of  the  improvement  recommended  and  adopted  at  the  same  time 
is  the  widening  of  the  main  channel  from  Canal  Street  down  to  the 
Battery.  There  is  a  part  of  that  channel  where  the  width  is  less  than 
*2,000  feet,  which  is  considered  essential  for  the  movement  of  these 
big  boats,  and  we  have  asked  for  this  $200,000  which  will  be  appbed 
on  that  work,  for  the  widening  of  that  channel.  The  estimated 
amount  required  to  complete  is  aoout  $1,000,000.  We  only  estimated 
for  the  $200,000  at  this  time  because  we  think  that  will  be  sufficient 
to  carry  those  dredges  through  until  the  next  appropriation  Incomes 
available. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  to  the  shore  line  there  are  you  dredg- 
ing? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  are  dredging  New  York  Harbor  to  the  ends 
of  the  piers;  that  is,  to  the  pierhead  line.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
piers  may  not  come  out  to  that.  We  dredge  to  the  pierhead  line, 
and  all  dredging  inside  of  the  pierhead  line,  of  the  slips,  etc.,  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  city. 

This  work  we  are  now  doing  up  there,  you  recall,  provides  for  that 
big  new  pier  which  the  city  built,  of  sufficient  length  to  accommodate 
the  biggest  boats  afloat.  You  remember  a  great  controversy  up  there 
about  some  big  boats  landing  at  the  piers  l)elow,  where  they  extended 
out  into  the  waterway,  or  else  they  had  to  make  extensions  of  the 
piers  to  protect  them,  and  thus  narrow  the  channel  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  When  will  the  work  be  sufficiently  com- 
pleted to  enable  those  large  ships  to  approach. that  pier? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  will  be  done,  I  think,  in  two  or  three 
months  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  regarded  as  rather  important,  to  expedite 
that  work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  are  proceeding  with  that  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Kettnkr.  I  understand  the  pier  is  finished. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  pier  is  finished  and  the  city  is  dredging  in 
the  slip  alongside,  and  we  are  dredging  outside  to  give  access  to  the 
pier. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  desire  to  make  an  inquiry,  before  we  leave  this  other 
item.  There  is  a  star  under  that  Hudson  River  item,  where  it  is 
stated  that  $2rtf,000  is  carried  in  the  sundrv  civil  bill.  How  doe* 
that  come  about ;  has  the  authorization  already  been  made? 

7  » 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  that  item  of  $235,000  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill  completes  the  contract  authorization  which  was  granted  here  a 
couple  of  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Narrows  of  Lake  Champlain, 
X.  Y.,  and  Vt,  $200,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  project  was  one  of  the  new7  ones  adopted 
in  the  last  bill,  and  is  one  of  the  emergency  projects,  particularly 
for  giving  an  outlet  for  the  iron  ores  that  come  to  Lake  Champlain 
at  Port  Henry.  The  amount  asked  for  is  the  amount  we  l)elieve  can 
I*  expended  advantageously.  You  see  it  is  a  little  less  than  half 
of  the  estimated  amount  required  to  complete ;  but  that  amount,  and 
the  amount  on  hand  it  is  believed  will  serve  the  immediate  needs  and 
will  put  the  work  in  quite  fair  condition.  It  will  give  the  project 
depth  throughout  but  less  than  the  project  wTidth. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  come  to  the  second  New  York  district, 
and  the  first  estimate  there  is  for  the  channel  between  Staten  Island 
and  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands,  $75,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  item  is  for  the  improvement  adopted  in  the 
last  act,  for  which  $50,000  only  was  appropriated.  This  $75,000  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  the  work  as  far  as  the  first  island.  You 
remember  there  are  two  islands  there  that  are  to  be  reached  by  this 
cuarantine  service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  importance 
of  the  last  item  of  Lake  Champlain  compared  to  this  one;  that  is, 
the  importance  between  the  two  at  this  time. 

Col.  Necomer.  This  one  of  Lake  Champlain  is  one  that  was  con- 
sidered a  war  measure,  and  this  is  simply  continuing  that  so  as  to 
i  lake  it  more  effective. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say  "a  wrar  measure";  you  mean  recommended 
l>y  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Especially    recommended    and   included    in    last 
year's  bill. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  know  it  was  included  in  last  year's  bill. 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a. war  measure  particularly  on  account  of 
the  ore  situation. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  spoke  about  iron  ore;  from  where  does  that  come? 
Col.  Newtcomeh.  It  comes  from  near  Port  Henry.     There  are  quite 
large  deposits  there. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  think  this  is  also  important? 
Col  Newcomer.  I  do.     I  consider  it  essential  to  carry  on  that  work 
so  as  to  get  sm  effective  channel.     The  amount  we  have  already  on 
hand  will  remedy  one  of  the  worst  places  on  that  channel.    There 
is  a  very  sharp  turn,  called  the  Elbow,  where  it  is  impossible  to  take 
large  tows  around,  and  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  that  with  the  ap- 
propriation we  have  on  hand :  but  to  get  the  project  depth  through- 
out with  reduced  width  we  need  this  additional  money. 
Mr.  Frear.  This  says  nothing  has  been  done  on  that  project  yet. 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  An  appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  last  time  and 
$75,000  is  asked  for  now. 
Col.  Newcomer.  You  are  talking  about  the  next  item. 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes.     Why    was  not   the   whole   appropriation    for 
$125,000  made  or  asked  for?    I  mean,  what  is  the  purpose  of  dividing 
it  up  that  way  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  substantially  parceled  out  with  the  idea 
of  distributing  the  amount  to  be  given  to  New  York  Harbor.  It  was 
considered  that  this  amount  was  all  that  could  be  spared  at  that  time. 
Of  course,  that  was  really  determined  by  the  committee.  You  re- 
member there  were  quite  large  appropriations  made  for  New  York 
and  the  committee  thought  that  this  work  should  be  begun. 

Mr.  Frear.  Nothing  has  been  done  on  it,  however. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Specifications  have  been  prepared  and  the  work 
advertised. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  but  I  notice  that  nothing  has  been  done  on  the 
project. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  original  report  on  this  channel  between 
Staten,  Hoffman,  and  Swinburne  Islands  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
main  necessity  was  to  accommodate  the  quarantine  station.  And 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  from  some  source,  I  forget  what  just 
now,  that  it  has  reallv  a  commercial  value  in  addition.  Are  vou  in- 
formed  as  to  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  commercial  value  aside 
from  its  bearing  on  this  quarantine  service.  It  was  alleged  by  some 
thai  the  channel  could  be  used  for  some  of  the  coal  boats  from  Perth 
Ambov  around  Staten  Island:  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  sound 
view. 

Mr.  Kettner.  I  was  informed  that  this  channel  was  open  now. 
while  the  other  channel  which  has  been  used  for  the  coal  boats  was 
frozen.    Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  quite  possible  they  may  come  around  through 
the  lower  bav  from  Perth  Ambov;  but  I  do  not.  believe  thev  come 
through  here  at  this  particular  point.  That  channel.  I  understand, 
remains  open  longer  than  the  Arthur  Kill,  which  is  quite  narrow  and 
more  apt  to  freeze  over.  But  this  particular  channel,  as  you  will  find 
here  on  this  map,  does  not  lead  anywhere  except  to  this  island,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  the  quarantine  boats  passing  to  and  from  the 
quarantine  station. 

x    The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is 
Newtown  Creek,  N.  Y. ;  $15,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  simply  for  maintenance.  It  is  a  small 
sum,  but  there  is  a  very  big  commerce. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  harbor  at  the  Flush- 
ing Bav  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  is  the  condition  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  condition.  Oh,  I  see :  Getting  a  right 
of  way ;  work  suspended  pending  getting  the  right  of  way. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  have  to  look  that  up.  I  think  that  must  be  a 
mistake.  I  see  that  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Kennedy  is  explained 
on  page  289  of  the  annual  report.  "  Work  on  the  project  has  i*en 
suspended  pending  the  granting  to  the  United  States  of  a  right  of 
wav  in  certain  sections  of  the  creek." 

The  channel  comes  up  through  Flushing  Bay  and  then  into  Flush- 
ing Creek,  passing  through  one  or  two  bridges,  and  apparently  there 
is  a  hitch  there — certain  rights  of  way  that  have  not  been  granted  in 
the  creek  above.  That  has  not  been  brought  to  my  attention  in  recent 
months  at  all  so  that  I  do  not  know  the  present  status  of  it.    I  do 
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not  think  there  is  any  particular  urgency  about  it,  because  there 
are  no  steps  in  progress  now  of  which  I  am  aware. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is 
Mattituck  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  $5,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  simply  the  amount  required,  in  addition 
to  the  funds  on  hand,  to  restore  the  channel  to  the  project  depth — an 
item  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Kennedt.  I  was  just  wondering  what  is  the  character  of  the 
work  the  city  is  doing  in  Jamaica  Bay. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  city  has  done  very  little.  You  know  that 
was  a  case  where  the  city  prepared  very  elaborate  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  deep-sea  port  and  the  United  States  was  to  cooper- 
ate by  providing  the  entrance  and  the  main  interior  channel,  and  all 
of  the  subsidiary  channels,  wharves,  piers,  etc.,  to  be  built  by  the 
city.  The  United  States  adopted  the  project  and  appropriated  a 
large  sum  of  money.  You  see  we  still  have  quite  a  large  balance  on 
hand.  We  went  ahead  and  provided  the  first  stop ;  in  other  words, 
provided  an  18-foot  entrance  and  an  18-foot  channel  inside,  and 
the  city  did  practically  nothing.  They  were  supposed  to  acquire  the 
real  estate  there,  and  at  that  time  the  land  was  supposed  to  have 
very  little  value,  so  that  the  city  could  well  afford  to  go  in  there  and 
acquire  this  practically  useless  property.  But  as  I  understand,  the 
city  has  acquired  practically  none  of  *the  property.  They  have  gone 
ahead  and  built  one  subsidiary  channel,  but  of  small  depth,  however, 
15  feet;  so  that  the  project,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  a  satisfactory 
project,  and  the  recommendation  has  been  made — you  will  find  it 
referred  to  on  page  303 — whereby  the  work  will  be  carried  forward 
on  a  less  extensive  scale  than  was  originally  contemplated. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  object  of  continuing  that  when  the  city 
refuses  to  perform  its  part  of  the  work,  and  is  not  that  really  a  real 
estate  proposition  and  so  intended  when  it  was  put  in,  colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  there  have  been  charges  made  that  it 
was  a  real  estate  proposition. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  think  they  were  fairly  well  substantiated. 
Col.   Newcomer.  At  the  same  time  the  city  of  New  York  and 
various  substantial  commercial  bodies  up  there  recommended  the 
project,  and  had  it  been  carried  out  as  originally  planned  it  doubtless 
would  have  been  really  of  commercial  value.    But  for  some  reason, 
I  do  not  understand  why,  the  city  did  not  take  the  steps  which  it 
was  expected  to  take.    There  is  some  commercial  development  there, 
but  on  relatively  a  small  scale;  in  other  words,  only  ior  handling 
local  traffic  instead  of  seagoing  traffic. 
Mr.  Frear.  They  have  railroads  across  Long  Island  to  this  point? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  water  transportation  do  they  require  under  pres- 
ent conditions,  when  they  wanted  to  use  that  for  seagoing  vessels  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Like  all  industries  around  New  York  Harbor, 
they  want  to  get  water  access  for  their  products, 
£fr.  Frear.  What  products  do  they  have  there? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  now  just  what  industries  are  in- 
volved there. 

Mr.   Kennedt.  It  says  here  it  principally  consists  of  garbage, 
refuse,  road  materials,  etc. 
Mr.  Frear.  It  is  practically  a  dumping  ground. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Barren  Island  is  one  of  the  places  where  they 
have  a  refuse-disposal  plant;  that  is  just  inside  of  the  entrance.  Of 
course  that  whole  territory  has  developed  rapidly.  It  is  really  an 
extension  of  Brooklyn,  you  know,  and  it  is  building  up,  and  the 
traffic  is  in  building  materials  and  things  of  that  kind.  They  also 
have  an  industry  in  there  for  which  the  citv  built  one  subsidiary 
channel,  and.  what  mc  propose  now  is  to  reduce  the  depth  of  this 
project  from  a  30-foot  to  substantially  an  18-foot  project. 

Mr.  Freak.  Are  the  engineers  taking  this  upon  themselves  to  make 
this  modification,  or  has  anything;  been  presented  to  the  committee? 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  recommendation  has  been  made  to  Congress, 
puulished  in  House  Document  554,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  and  also  noted  here  in  the  annual  report  en  page  553. 

Mr.  Freak.  That  becomes  a  new  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  proposes  one. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  required  to  ask  authority  of  Congrats 
before  the  balance  of  this  appropriation  of  $500,000  could  be  used. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say,  in  justice  to  our  former  colleague. 
Mr.  Hulbert,  that  he  has  recently  stated  the  mayor  elect  there  and 
the  city  administration  are  in  favor  of  the  city  doing  its  part  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  this  improvement. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  burden  put  on  the  city  under  the  rec- 
ommendations by  the  modified  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  the  modified  project? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  proposed  that  the  work  proceed  on 
modified  lines  under  certain  conditions  of  local  cooperation  which 
will  limit  the  work  done  by  the  United  States  step  by  step  with  what 
the  city  does. 

The  Chairman.  The  new  recommendation  provides  for  local  con- 
tribution to  the  extent  of  half  the  cost. 

Did  you  make  anv  comment  on  Mattituck  Harbor? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes:  I  explained  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  come  now  to  the  third  New  York  district. 
The  only  item  in  that  district  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is  the 
Shrewsbury  River,  New  Jersey,  $10,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  required  for  maintenance.  It  is  a  chan- 
nel which  shoals  annually  and  of  course  has  to  be  redredged  annually 
and  is  one  that  has  an  important  commerce  also — a. very  large  pas- 
senger traffic  in  addition  to  a  substantial  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Philadelphia  district.  The  first  item  there,  for 
which  an  estimate  is  made,  is  Delaware  River,  from  Laylor  Street. 
Trenton,  to  the  upper  railroad  bridge,  $55,000,  for  further  improve- 
ment. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  to  complete  the  improvement  which  was 
authorized  several  years  ago  and  has  been  in  progress  under  con- 
siderable difficulties,  because  ledge  rock  in  considerable  quantities 
has  been  encountered  which  was  not  disclosed  bjr  the  original  survey : 
and  that  has  increased  the  cost  of  the  work.  This  is  an  increased  cost 
entirely  above  the  original  estimate,  and  in  addition  to  this  we  made 
an  allotment  last  year,  in  order  to  keep  this  work  going,  out  of  the 
lump  sum  appropriation  of  March  4, 1915.  And  we  still,  in  addition 
to  that,  will  need  this  $55,000  in  order  to  complete.    I  might  state 
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in  that  connection  that  the  city  of  Trenton  has  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  prepare  a  terminal  to  which  this  channel  gives  the  ap- 
proach. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  industrial 
development  on  the  water  front,  has  there  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  the  building  of  boat  yards  by  the  American 
Bridge  Co.,  and,  I  think,  the  Standard  OiK  is  also  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  The  mayor  of  Trenton,  Mr.  Donnelly,  has  been 
quite  active  in  advocating  the  improvement  of  that  river,  particularly 
the  part  opposite  Trenton,  and  has  been  very  anxious  to  see  this  com- 
pleted.   Do  you  think  this  $55,000  will  complete  the  improvement? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  estimate  that  the  district  engineer 
now  makes  and  the  best  information  we  have  on  the  subject  is  that 
it  will. 

The  Chairman.  Personally  I  think  that  is  a  work  that  should  be 
completed  as  early  as  possible  so  as  to  give  access  to  the  terminal  and 
wharves  there.    My  information  fe  they  need  it  very  much. 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  very  anxious  to  have  that  available  at 
the  opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Delaware  River,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  and 
Del.,  from  Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  $450,000  for  maintenance  and 
$650,000  for  further  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  bi^  35- foot  project  for  Philadelphia 
harbor,  and  the  funds  asked  for  is  the  amount  that  we  consider  it 
practical  to  use  to  advantage  during  the  time  preceding  the  next  ap- 
propriation. The  work  is  of  great  importance.  You  will  notice  in 
the  maintenance  charge  here,  of  $450,000,  that  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance itself  is  quite  heavy.  We  have  several  Government  dredges 
there  continually  employed  in  maintenance  work. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  long  do  you  figure  it  will  take  you  to  complete 
thai  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  district  engineer  submitted  auite  an  elaborate 
report  upon  the  proposition  this  last  summer,  indicating  that  the 
work  can  probably  be  completed  within  the  estimated  cost  You 
see  there  is  about  $2,600,000  remaining.  We  are  asking  now  for 
$650,000  out  of  that,  and  we  can  ordinarily  spend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  million  a  year,  so  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  complete  the  original  or  new  work  on  that 
project.  We  find  it  is  going  to  involve  some  dike  construction,  how- 
ever, that  was  not  originally  anticipated ;  in  order  to  reduce  the  main- 
tenance we  must  narrow  the  channel  at  some  places  by  building  dikes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  estimated  maintenance  charge? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
originally  estimated  for  maintenance.  We  are  now  running  some- 
what beyond  that;  and  we  do  not  yet  have  the  35-foot  channel 
complete. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  appropriation  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
organization  of  the  Government  fleet  of  dredges  so  that  there  will 
I»e  no  loss  resulting  by  reason  of  idleness  for  the  ensuing  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir:  this  will  provide  for  the  operation  of 
that  plant. 

Mr.  Frear.  Another  question  right  in  that  connection:  What  is 
the  comparative  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Government  dredges  and  by  private  contractors — I  mean  gen- 
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erally  speaking?  As  I  remember  it,  it  is  hard  to  determine  any- 
thing from  the  Government  statement  as  to  what  the  cost  is  with 
our  own  machinery.  Of  course  we  know  what  the  contract  price  is 
with  various  companies. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  all  given  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  given  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  cost  of  operation  of  the  Government  dredges 
and  of  course  the  contract  prices  is  all  given  in  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  that  include  overhead  charges  and  everything, 
figured  in  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  we  give  that,  including  all.  The  last  thing 
in  this  three  volume  report  is  a  report  of  plant  operation  and  you 
will  find  it  in  there,  for  every  dredge,  a  full  statement  of  its  opera- 
tions.   In  this  case,  for  the  year  1916. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  it  state  where  it  is  working? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  states  where  the  dredge  is  working  and  gives 
full  details  as  to  the  amount  of  materials  removed  and  the  cost,  the 
overhead  charges  and  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  has  reference — that  amendment  that  was  put 
in — to  the  additional  increase  charged  private  companies  over  the 
Government? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  Colonel,  whatever  differ- 
ence of  cost  there  may  be  between  dredging  by  the  Government 
plant  and  by  private  contract  varies  on  the  different  improvements 
and  in  different  licalities? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Dependent  on  local  conditions? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  it  cost  two  or  three  years  ago  does  not  have 
much  bearing  on  what  it  would  cost  now,  anyway. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  are  other  conditions.  So  that  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  generalization  as  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage,  as  to  the  cost,  of  the  Government  plants  and  pri- 
vate contracts  generally. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course  you  have  to  consider  where  this  is 
being  done,  and  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  Government  plant 
and  the  other  plant  may  not  be  engaged  on  work  of  the  same  qual- 
ity; and  there  is  a  variance  in  material  and  in  difficulty  of  excava- 
tion. In  this  case,  for  instance?  the  Government  plant  is  engaged  on 
maintenance  work  simply,  taking  up  the  material  deposited  m  the 
channel  once  excavated.  "  The  other  work  is  for  the  original  excava- 
tion. Just  what  difference  that  would  make  in  this  instance.  I 
could  not  say  offhand. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  on  the  first  excavation,  you  may  have  to  take 
out  some  rock  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir,  no  rock.  We  have  one  big  rock  excava- 
tion contract  in  Philadelphia  Harbor,  but  that  is  handled  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  notice  the  commerce  is  very  heavy,  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine  million  tons,  of  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  value, 
and  250,000,000  passengers — evidently  a  very  important  highway. 
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Does  this  estimate,  and  so  on,  take  into  account  the  large  increase  of 
cost  of  doing  all  excavating,  and  all  work  of  that  kind,  over  what  it 
was  a  year  or  two  ago? 

CoL  Newcomer.  We  have  attempted  to  take  that  into  account.  Of 
course  we  can  not  tell  whether  we  have  made  adequate  provision  or 
not  for  those  increases,  but  I  think  this  will  probably  cover  it,  be- 
cause that  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  plant  and  we 
can  better  estimate  there  what  it  will  cost,  than  we  can,  of  course, 
when  doing  the  work  by  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  Right  in  line  with  what  I  asked  before:  On  page 
4598  appears  an  item  for  one  of  the  dredges  in  the  Delaware  Biver, 
and  in  that  way,  I  suppose,  a  comparison  can  be  made.    It  states 
the  22-cent  average  is  what  it  cost  oy  the  companies. 
Col.  Newcomer.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Frear.  Page  4598,  Now  where  would  we  find  the  remaining 
dredges  working  upon  the  Delaware  River,  if  we  wanted  to  make 
comparisons?  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important.  These  are  given 
by  names,  and  of  course  we  have  no  knowledge  where  the  different 
dredges  are  working  and  where  can  we  find  the  different  localities  in 
which  they  are  working? 

CoL  Newcomer.  If  you  will  look,  Mr.  Frear,  on  page  3847,  there 
is  a  table  about  plants,  a  list  of  floating  plants  by  districts.  Then, 
if  you  will  look  for  Philadelphia  under  that,  you  will  find  what 
plant  there  is  in  Philadelphia;  then  getting  the  names,  you  can  go  to 
the  other  table  and  get  the  operations.  And  then,  in  the  district 
engineer's  report,  which  is  in  the  second  volume,  you  will  get  a 
statement  of  all  contract  operations  in  force. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  know  as  to  that.  Those  names  are  given  here? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  the  Delaware  River,  there  has  been 
some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  past,  not  among  the  engineers  tha 
I  know  of,  but  in  the  public  discussion,  as  to  whether  the  cost  for 
maintenance  of  that  35-foot  channel  would  not  be  excessive;  and  the 
item  of  $450,000  for  maintenance  during  the  ensuing  year  indicates 
that  it  is  expensive.  Are  there  any  plans  which  have  been  matured, 
which  it  is  believed  will  reduce  that  cost  of  maintenance  when  the 
channel  is  completed? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.     I  just  referred  to  a  study  that  was 
made   by   the  district  engineer,  indicating  that  by  confining  the 
channel   within  proper  limits,  varying  in  width  of  course  as  you 
go  up  the  stream  and  depending  upon  the  tidal  flow,  we  can  mate- 
rially reduce  the  expense  of  dreaging,  for  maintenance,  by  the 
construction  of  dikes.    The  expense  otherwise  would  be  very  heavy, 
but  would  probably  be  justified  even  then,  because  the  commerce  is 
extremely  important.    But  we  believe  we  can  bring  that  maintenance 
down  within  quite  moderate  limits  by  proper  dike  construction  and  a 
general  regulation. 
The  Chairman.  There  has  been  some  question— : — 
Col.   Newcomer.  It  was  not  expected  originally  we  would  have 
to  go  into  that  so  extensively.    The  original  project  provided  for  the 
construction  of  only  a  few  dikes. 

The  Chairman.  One  or  more  members  of  the  committee  have  had 
some  doubt  about  the  question  of  maintenance,  and  I  desire  to  have 
your  opinion. 
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Mr.  Freak.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  expressed  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Jt  was  not  with  reference  to  you.  The  members 
who  spoke  about  the  matter  are  not  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Frear.  T  will  say  this:  In  the  past  I  have  had  some  corre- 
spondence with  engineers  who  are  very  familiar  with  this  matter* 
and  very  competent  engineers,  and  the  complaint  that  they  made  at 
that  time  was  that  we  were  employing  suction  dredges,  and  only  in- 
creasing the  depth  of  the  channel,  as  I  remember  it,  about  one-tenth 
of  a  foot  a  year,  and  they  made  the  charge  that  it  was  not  a  profitable 
way  of  handling  the  dredging.  That  is  something  that  has  come  to 
mind,  but  something  I  never  referred  to  here  because  I  did  not  know. 
We  do  use  suction  dredges  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh.  yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  is  pumped  right  back  near  the  channel,  isn't  it. 
so  that  it  is  liable  to  drift  back?  That  is  the  criticism  made  there  by 
this  engineer  I  speak  of. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  material  is  put  behind  confining  or  retaining 
walls,  or  bulkheads,  most  of  it.  Thev  have,  however,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  simply  pumped  overboard.  That  has  been  when  there  has  been 
an  ebb  flow  of  the  tide,  the  idea  being  that  most  of  that  would  be  car- 
ried outside  of  the  channel ;  but  some  of  it  \?ould  go  in  the  channel 
still.  We  are  able  to  handle  it  very  cheaply  in  that  way,  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  depth  appears  to  have  justified  that  method  of 
operation. 

There  are  only  a  few  cases  of  that  kind  that  I  know  of  similar  to 
the  method  employed  on  the  Delaware,  of  the  operation  of  suction 
dredges  discharging  overboard  during  tidal  stages.  But  the  results 
have  justified  that  method  of  operation. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is 
Schuylkill  River  in  Pennsylvania,  $300,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  for  continuing  the  30-foot  project  in 
Schuylkill  River  which  was  adopted  at  the  last  session.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  funds  on  hand  will  provide  somewhat  less  than  the 
project  depth  up  to  the  oil  docks,  which  are  some  little  distance  up 
the  river — will  perhaps  give  the  30-foot  depth  as  far  as  the  navy 
yard,  and  then  a  27-foot  depth  from  there  on  up  the  stream  for  sev- 
eral miles.  Of  course  we  are  going  to  provide  the  30-foot  depth  as 
far  as  we  can,  and  that  $300,000  additional  was  asked  to  continue 
that  work  at  the  same  rate  we  originally  estimated  for. 

Mr.  Freak.  This  is  subject  to  the  same  suggestion  I  made  a  while 
ago,  of  $300,000  on  hand,  and  $300,000  more  asked  for  continuing 
the  work,  and  no  work  has  been  done  or  contract  made? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Those  figures  relate  to  the  beginning  of  the 'fiscal 
year,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  work  has  not  yet  been  begun.  The 
specifications  have  been  drawn  up,  but  there  has  been  a  little  diffi- 
culty there  about  getting  the  city  to  accept  the  condition  upon  which 
the  project  was  adopted,  that  pending  the  completion  of  certain 
sewage  disposal  works  the  city  and  the  State  should  bear  the  ex- 
penses of  maintenance.  The  funds  should  apparently  be  applied 
now  in  providing  a  channel  of  somewhat  less  tnan  the  full  project 
depth  and  they  seem  to  be  shying  at  the*  maintenance  of  anything  ex- 
cept the  full  project  depth  channel.  But  we  take  the  ground,  and  I 
think  properly,  that  any  channel  should  be  maintained  there  at  the 
city's  expense,  pending  the  completion  of  the  sewage  disposal  work. 
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but  we  have  not  yet  had  them  accept  that  point  of  view.     I  think 
they  will  do  that  and  the  work  can  proceed  very  soon.    We  consider 
that  is  emergency  work. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  at  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard. 
Col.  Newcomer.  In  fact,  we  asked  the  Contractors'  Emergency 
Dredging  Committee  to  assist  us  upon  that  work. 

Mr.  Osborne.  This  $300-,000  on  hand,  and  the  second  $300,000 
would  have  to  run  you  until  June  30,  1919. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  or  March  4,  1919.    At  least,  we  expect  the 
appropriation  under  the  new  bill  would  be  available  bv  March  4, 
1919. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  short  session,  you  know. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  The  fund  becomes  available  when  the  bill  becomes 
a  law. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Wilmington,  Del.,  dis- 
trict. The  first  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is  Absecon  Inlet, 
N.  J.,  for  maintenance,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  Col.  Newcomer  will  explain 
that  item.  I  was  in  Atlantic  City  last  year,  and  I  hope  he  will  give 
a  full  explanation  of  why  that  work  should  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  was  just  wondering  on  what  basis  the  engineer 
made  that  recommendation.  You  know  we  agreed  to  take  that  on 
for  five  years,  with  certain  conditions  attached.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  in  view  of  the  fact  we  made  that  statement,  or  whether 
it  was  on  account  of  the  commerce  accommodated  that  the  recom- 
mendation was  made. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Primarily  on  account  of  the  project  adopted  by 
Congress  to  open  up  this  channel  and  maintain  it  for  five  years,  with 
a  view  to  determining  later  whether  the  work  should  then  proceed- 
The  commerce,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not  been  extensive,  but  there 
has  been  an  added  value  during  the  war,  or  since  we  went  into  the 
war,  on  account  of  the  use  of  this  as  a  station  for  patrol  boats.  There 
are  a  great  many,  of  course,  as  you  know,  in  use  along  the  coast,  and 
I  understand  this  Absecon  Inlet  furnishes  one  of  their  harbors  where 
they  can  get  supplies,  and  it  is  sort  of  a  home  port,  or  port  of  refuge. 
The  estimate  of  $20,000  is  simply  based  upon  what  we  have  on  hand 
and  the  amount  required  to  operate  that  dredge  until  the  next  appro- 
priation becomes  available. 

Mr.  Kennedt.  I  notice  in  the  engineers"  report  here,  which  gives 
the  number  of  vessels,  draft,  etc.,  "  5  to  7  feet  and  5  to  8  feet."    Of 
course  they  had  plenty  of  water  for  vessels  of  that  kind  before  they 
did  any  work  at  all  there. 
Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  the  report  on  which  we  based  our  action 
savs  that  the  survev  showed  about  9  feet,  8  or  9  feet.  Now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  we  adopted  that  project,  the  people  of  Atlantic 
City  were  over  here  and  they  agreed  to  put  on  a  boat  line  and  main- 
tain it.  Thev  wTere  so  anxious  about  it  that  thev  offered  to  con- 
tribute  some  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  up  there  when  the  Govern- 
ment dredge  was  built.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  not  been 
any  boat  line  on  there  since  1915.  I  was  there  for  a  month  last 
spring,  and  I  went  down  to  the  dredging  boat  and  those  fishing 
boats,  and  put  in  about  half  of  my  time  along  there  trying  to  fina 
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somebody  who  could  see  some  benefit  from  the  operation  of  that 
dredge,  and  I  could  not  find  anyone.  They  did  not  know  who  I 
was  and  I  did  not  tell  them  who  I  was,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  throw- 
ing away  money. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  did  not  understand  there  had  been  an  entire 
absence  of  steamboat  traffic,  but  the  line  originally  started  has  since 
stopped  operation. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  are  only  little  fishing  fleets,  which  only 
need  6  or  7  feet  of  water. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  statement  here  is  that  u  the  usual  draft  of 
loaded  boats  is  12  to  16  feet.  The  general  character  of  the  com- 
merce for  the  current  year  was  fish,  oysters,  clams,  chemicals,  horses, 
wagons,  coal,  machinery,  farm  produce,  and  general  merchandise." 
I  know  we  had  quite  a  point  about  the  value  of  the  commerce,  that 
came  up  last  year. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  is  a  statement  here  which  shows  the  vessels 
mailing,  headed  "Absecon  Inlet,  N.  J." 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  in  the  s^rond  volume. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  second  volume. 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  page? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Page  21  r8.  It  gives  the  draft  5  to  7  feet  and  •">  to 
8  feet. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  right  there  I  wish  to  corroborate 
Mr.  Kennedy's  statement  as  stated.  I  was  over  to  Atlantic  City 
last  year  and  met  Mr.  Kennedy  while  there,  and  I  also  investigated 
that  project.  I  was  informed  that  there  had  not  been  a  boat  run- 
ning to  New  York  for  (I  believe  they  said)  a  year  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  notice  according  to  that  table  there  they  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  data  with  regard  to  boats. 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  you  will  notice  on  page  2179  the  statement  is 
made  that  "  a  new  line  to  these  points  is  now  being  formed  and  is 
scheduled  to  operate  in  the  fall  of  1917." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  told  me  the  line  had  not 
been  operated.  Of  course  there  wras  a  great  demand  for  vessels 
when  the  shipping  conditions  became  acute,  and  I  was  informed 
that  they  took  them  off  because  it  did  not  pay  them  while  they  were 
operating.  If  that  is  true,  with  the  conditions  at  the  present  time, 
I  assume  t  hey  #  are  not  going  to  put  on  another  boat  line. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  quite  possible. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  could  find  out  for  us,  could  von  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  could  find  out  whether  or  not  they  put  on  this 
line,  which  they  expected  to  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  page  2178  the  draft  of  the  largest  boats  is  given 
as  5  feet  8  inches.     Now,  this  project  is  completed 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  understand,  it  is  5  to  8  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  5  to  8  feet.  The  project  is  completed  to  12  feet, 
and  there  is  no  large  boat:  and  I  can  corroborate  what  these  gentle- 
men have  said,  because  I  was  at  Atlantic  City  last  year,  and  no 
steamboat  goes  in  and  out  outside  of  that  dredge,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing there  in  the  shape  of  commerce  except  little  fishing  boats. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  $45,000  in  the  report  was  the  amount  estimated 
for  by  the  engineers  each  year,  was  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  the  original  estimated  cost  of  operating 
the  dredge. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  It  says  here  this  regular  line  was  withdrawn  in 
1815. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  that  the  commercial  value 
of  this  project  has  been  demonstrated  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  no.  If  they  should  want  to  put  on  another 
line  and  show  their  good  faith,  why  you  could  put  the  dredge  in 
commission  there  again,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  it  just  fills  up  there 
and  they  are  just  going  back  and  forth  and  it  is  not  doing  a  parti- 
cle of  good. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  channel  maintains  Itself 
fairly  well,  but  it  tends  to  shift  its  position  and  more  or  less  work 
has  to  be  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  only  thing  they  have  there  are  the  fishing 
ioats  and  sail  boats  which  take  the  passengers  out.  I  was  up  there 
for  30  days. 

Mr.  Freak.  By  the  way.  Colonel,  would  it  not  be  more  important 
for  the  Government,  at  this  stage,  to  use  that  great  dredge  at  New 
York  Harbor,  or  some  of  these  important  harbors,  than  down  there 
at  Absecon  Inlet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  dredge  has  been  used  to  a  certain  extent  at 
other  places. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  would  suggest  that  we  let  this  project  go  for  the 
time  being  and  use  that  dredge  where  it  is  more  important. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  would  not  hesitate  to  transfer  it  if  the  need 
were  sufficiently  great.  But  the  dredge  is  not  a  very  good  dredge  for 
deep  channels,  because  it  is  of  very  light  capacity.  It  is  an  espe- 
cially designed  dredge  to  operate  in  shoal  water,  and  they  only  have 
a  limited  capacity,  and  it  is  not  an  economical  dredge  to  operate  in 
seagoing  channels,  such  as  in  New  York  Harbor.  There  might  be 
some  places  such  as  those  where  we  have  in  the  past  utilized  this 
dredge. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  talked  with  some  of  those  people  with  regard  to 
that  dredge  and  it  was  a  matter  of  amusement  there  because  it  was 
the  only  boat  that  goes  in  and  out  of  that  harbor.  It  goes  away 
out  in  tlie  ocean  several  miles  to  drop  this  dredged  soil  and  is  a  joke 
and  it  is  rather  embarrassing  to  have  an  item  of  that  kind  in  the 
bill,  because  we  can  not  justity  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  matter  for  Congress  to  determine.  We  are 
proceeding  on  the  basis  that  the  experiment  is  to  run  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  was  just  looking  up  the  bill  in  which  we  adopted 
that  project.  I  thought  it  incorporated  that  language  in  the  item — 
that  is,  to  try  it  for  five  years — but  it  seems  like  we  are  under  no 
compulsion  to  continue  it  for  five  years,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Atlantic  City  have  absolutely  failed  to  carry  out  their  part 
af  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  refused  to  put  up  the  $4:5,000,  too,  which  was  one 
of  the  inducements. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  make  inquiry  about  the  boat  line  to  see 
whether  that  has  been  established. 

Mr.  Osborne.  To  what  extent,  Colonel,  is  the  Navy  using  it  for  the 
purpose  you  stated,  as  a  refuge  for  patrol  boats? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  could  not  speak  in  detail  about  that.  I  simply 
understood  this  was  of  advantage  to  them.  I  heard  some  remarks 
made  by  some  one  in  the  Department  that  the  patrol  boats  could 
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make  use  of  it  There  is  a  very  long  extent  of  coast  there.  There  is 
Cold  Spring  Inlet  somewhat  farther  down,  and  with  a  somewhat 
deeper  entrance,  which  is  used  by  them  extensively  now.  But  this  is 
farther  North  and  a  place  where  they  can  take  refuge. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  believe  to  cease  this  work  would  embarrass 
them  in  any  way? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  have  to  speak  with  them  to  be  certain 
about  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  do  so? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  will  make  that  a  part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  about  Absecon 
Inlet. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  might  state;  before  you  leave  that,  that  the  new 
work  was  completed  there  practically  in  1915 ;  so  that  the  period  of 
five  years,  if  it  is  observed,  would  extend  to  about  1920. 

(The  following  report  was  received  from  the  district  engineer 
officer  in  response  to  inquiry  made  by  Col.  Newcomer:) 

Office  District  Engineer, 
Wilmington,  Del.,  January  21, 191$. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

1.  Returned. 

2.  The  steamship  line  between  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  New  York,  N.  Y..  and 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  not  been  reestablished,  as  a  boat  could  not  be  secured. 
There  is  a  company  incorporated  which  will  operate  a  line  when  war  conditions 
permit. 

The  discrepancy  in  statements  of  draft  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  regular 
commerce  carriers  given  in  the  Chief  of  Engineers1  report  are  of  light  draft  but 
the  pleasure  yachts,  menhaden  and  mackerel  fishermen,  which  use  the  inlet  in 
large  numbers,  are  of  the  deep  drafts  stated. 

3.  Inquiry  of  the  commandant,  fourth  naval  district,  as  to  the  use  of  the  inlet 
by  patrol  boats  produced  the  following  information : 

(a)  No  use  has  been  made  of  Absecon  Inlet  by  district  patrol  boats  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  Atlantic  City  was  visited  by  patrol 
boats  for  recruiting  purposes.    No  boats  have  been  based  on  Atlantic  City. 

(6)  It  is  thought,  however,  if  practicable  to  use  this  inlet  after  the  submarine 
chasers  become  available  for  district  service,  and  that  use  may  be  made  of  the 
facilities  existing  at  Atlantic  City  for  patrol  boats,  for  stress  of  weather* 
repairs,  and  supplies. 

Frank  C.  Warner,  District  Engineer. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is 
Wilmington  Harbor,  Delaware,  $30,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  estimate  is  one  that  was  reduced  from  an 
estimate  of  $70,000  submitted  by  the  district  engineer.  In  all  of  these 
cases  where  reductions  were  made  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, the  district  engineer  was  notified  and  asked  to  submit  his  views 
in  case  he  thought  the  reduction  was  too  radical  or  too  heavy,  and 
in  this  case  the  district  engineer  has  requested  that  this  amount  be 
increased.  He  has  asked  to  have  it  increased  to  $60,000.  His  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  we  needed  to  provide  for  it  only 
until  March,  1919,  and  he  then  made  a  request  for  $50,000.  It 
appears  the  local  interests  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  cost  of 
the  work  there.  On  page  409  of  the  annual  report  you  will  find  a 
table  giving  the  expenditures  in  recent  years.  The  expenditure  in 
1917  amounted  to  about  $41,000,  and  as  they  had  $50,000  on  hand 
it  was  thought  an  additional  appropriation  of  $30,000,  giving  $80,000 
altogether,  would  suffice.     But  it   appears  that  $10,000  additional 
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was  expended  in  1917,  contributed  by  local  interests,  so  that  appa- 
rently the  annual  cost  amounted  to  $50,000  and  that  amount  should 
be  provided  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Kettner.  You  think  this  should  be  increased,  then,  to  $50,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  should  be  increased  to  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  colonel  recommends  that  this  estimate  of 
$30,000  should  be  increased  to  $50,000.  We  will  take  that  matter 
up  when  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  spoke  about  a  contribution  by  local  interests. 
Does  that  have  reference  to  the  act  which  required  the  city  of 
Wilmington  to  make  a  contribution? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  was  no  act  requiring  a  contribution  by  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  but  the  city  voluntarily  obtained  authority  to 
contribute  up  to  about  10  per  cent,  and  they  have  now  contributed 
about  $42,000,  which  comes  pretty  close  to  the  amount  they  were 
expected  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Frear.  $60,000  is  the  amount  here,  and  I  called  attention  once 
or  twice  to  the  fact  that  thev  made  no  contribution  for  a  number  of 
years.    They  have  given  something  in  the  last  year,  have  they  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Because  I  remember  you  spoke  of  that  at  that  time, 
and  this  project  was  approved  with  the  expectation  they  would  make 
that  contribution.    At  least,  I  so  understood. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  my  impression  they  undertook  that  after 
the  project  was  originally  adopted. 

Mr.  Frear.  After  the  project  was  adopted? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  are  making  a  contribution  at  this  time  and 
showing  a  right  disposition. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  a  condition  imposed  by  Congress  but  a 
voluntary  contribution  undertaken  by  them.  But  after  they  had 
imc'ei-taten  it,  Mr.  Frear  is  right  that  we  are  insisting  they  should 
live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  Otherwise  it  is  of  no  avail  placing  that  in  the  bill  that 
they  are  expected  to  make  a  contribution.  I  understand  from  you 
they  are  contributing. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  There  were  some  figures  given  by  the  dis- 
trict engineer,  but  it  was  not  observed  when  the  annual  report  was 
printed  that  it  did  not  include  a  money  statement  showing  the  local 
conditions.  We  should  have  had  a  money  statement  for  the  contri- 
buted funds  as  well  as  the  United  States  funds.  So  that  it  does  not 
appear  just  what  was  done. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  a  waterway  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  maintenance,  $1,000.  Will  you  explain  what  that  water- 
way is  and  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  estimate? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  waterway  leading  South  from  Chinco- 
teague  Inlet,  and  it  is  a  waterway  that  is  subject  to  shoaling  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  We  find  that  the  available  balance  of  $1,400  or  $1,500  is 
not  sufficient  to  restore  the  project  depth.  There  is  a  considerable 
movement  of  small  craft  in  that  waterway,  which  fully  justifies  the 
small  amount  to  restore  the  project  depth,  and  $1,000  was  estimated 
for  that. 
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The  Chairman.  I  notice  quite  a  considerable  commerce  there  in 
that  location,  123,000  tons. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  largely  oyster  boats  passing  through. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir,  and  Ashing  craft. 
The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  looked  that  up. 

The  next  is  the  inland  waterway  from  Delaware  River  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Can  you  inform  the  committee  as  to  the  status  of  the 
negotiation  for  the  purchase  or,  in  default  of  purchase,  for  the  con- 
demnation of  that  propertly,  as  authorized  in  the  last  act? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  The  district  engineer  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  manager  or  president  of  the  private  corporation  which  now 
controls  that  waterway  and  tried  to  get  a  price  from  them  at  which 
they  would  be  willing  to  sell  to  the  Government  and  they  refused 
to  name  a  price.  They  said  if  the  Government  wanted  to  purchase 
it  was  up  to  the  Government  to  make  an  offer,  and  as  that  offer 
should  be  made,  with  the  approval  of  the  department,  the  district 
engineer  made  a  report  which  we  propose  to  send  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  his  action,  making  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  what  action  they  will  take  upon  receiving  that  we 
can  not  tell.  The  act  provides  if  there  is  a  failure  to  make  an 
amicable  agreement  and  to  come  to  terms,  condemnation  proceedings 
will  be  instituted. 
Mr.  Frear.  They  never  have  given  any  figures? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No. 

Mr.  Freak.  Of  course,  when  one  expects  to  sell  a  property  that  has 
been  unremunerative,  I  understand  they  do  pay  4  per  cent  on  the 
bonds  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  the  bonds,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  a  man  expects  to  sell  a  horse  or  a  house  he  fixes 
a  price  on  that.  Is  that  a  fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  Government, 
to  expect  the  Government  to  make  a  bid? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  so.  At  the  same  time,  they 
take  that  view,  and  we  have  to  meet  it  the  best  way  we  can.  I  made 
the  statement  that  they  never  have  indicated  a  price.  I  think,  how- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  on  several  occasions  indicated 
what  they  thought  would  be  a  fair  price,  but  it  was  so  far  beyond 
what  the  Government  would  consider  a  reasonable  price  that  the 
Government  never  attached  any  weight  to  it. 
Mr.  Frear.  About  what  was  it? 
Mr.  Kennedy.  $3,700,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  this  item  went  through  the  House  the  first  time  it 
was  for  $1,300,000.  That  was  increased  in  the  Senate,  I  rememl)en  to 
$2,500,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  Those  amounts  were  arrived  at  in  .some 
way  in  committee,  I  do  not  know  how.  The  value  made  by  the  board 
that  was  asked  to  pass  on  the  matter  was  something  like  two  and  a 
half  million. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of 
this  committee  when  it  agreed  on  that  $1,300,000.  We  arrived  at 
that  by  figuring  that  the  bonds  of  $2,600,000,  drawing  4  per  cent, 
were  outstanding,  and  they  only  made  about  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  above  the  interest  charge  on  the  bonds.  We  figured  with  a  prop- 
erty of  that  kind  that  the  bonds  ought  to  be  figured  like  any  common 
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stock.    There  was  no  margin  at  all  to  go  on  outside  of  the  4  per 
cent,  and  we  figured  their  value  to  be  about  $1,300,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  other  words,  you  figured  on  an^  per  cent  basis 
instead  of  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  was  absolutely  no  margin  whatever.  Here 
is  a  railroad  stock,  for  instance,  paying  a  6  per  cent  dividend,  that 
earns  twice  the  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  for  instance,  and 
when  it  gets  down  so  that  they  only  earn  just  the  amount  of  the 
dividend  on  the  common  stock,  you  will  notice  the  price  at  which  it 
fells  means  a  return  of  about  8  per  cent. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course  an  assured  return  of  4  per  cent  there 
would  hold  the  bonds  practically  at  par,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  they  have  no  surplus  money;  no  margin  above 
the  4  per  cent  that  they  pay  on  the  bonds. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No:  but  that  seems  to  be  a  fairlv  well  assured  4 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Freak.  There  is  another  element  that  enters  into  that — they 
were  not  keeping  up  the  plant. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  No;  they  were  not  putting  anything  into  it. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  was  interested  to  know  that. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.   Kennedy,  simply  to  have  the   record  com- 
plete from  both  standpoints,  the  engineers  in  their  reports,  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Angus  Commission  and  the  latter  report,  estimated 
the  value  of  this  property  to  the  United  States  at  $2,514,289.70. 
That  was  its  appraised  value  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  acquirement  and  improvement  into  an  adequate  waterway. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  was  on  the  basis  of  reproduction  that  they 
figured. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  item  in  the  bill  which  was  carried,  as  re- 
ported by  this  House,  with  due  respect  to  those  who  made  the  cal- 
culation, to  my  mind  was  an  arbitrary  fixing  of  the  amount;  and  a 
member  of  the  committee  at  that  time,  but  not  now  a  member,,  who 
was  very  active  in  arriving  at  that,  impressed  me  with  being  more 
anxious  to  fix  upon  some  sum  that  would  not  accomplish  anything 
than  to  get  legislation  which  would  be  effectual — which  I   do  not 
think  is  fair  legislation.    I  am  not  questioning  your  motives  in  the 
matter,  but  the  motives  of  another  member. 
Mr.  Frear.  You  say  he  is  not  now  a  member. 
The  Chairman.  He  is  not  now  a  member. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  absolves  all  of  us,  I  presume. 
The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  absolves  all  of  you.     It  always  appeared 
to  me  that  the  basis  upon  which  the  engineers  proceeded  was  the 
correct  basis:  that  is,  if  you  are  going  to  purchase  a  thing,  what 
is  its  value  to  the  purchaser  i     Now  the  engineers  have  uniformly 
recommended  as  the  best  route  for  this  waterway  the  one  occupied 
by  the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  thus  making  it  neces- 
sary to  acquire  that  property  if  we  were  going  to  adopt  the  project 
for  a  waterway  connecting  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Delaware  River. 
So  that  in  any  authorization  it  ought  to  have  been  an  amount  which 
was?  fair  to  the  United  States  to  authorize  to  be  paid  for  its  pur- 
chase. 

Nowr.  in  the  last  act,  as  all  members  of  the  committee  know7,  we 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  purchase,  if  he  could  purchase 
at  a  fair  value;  otherwise  to  condemn.     So  far  as  the  attitude  of 
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this  canal  company  is  concerned  (and  I  only  know  of  it  from  the 
records;  I  do  not  happen  to  know  personally  any  of  them),  their  at- 
titude seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  understand — difficult  certainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government  and  difficult  to  understand 
from  their  viewpoint.  Apparently  they  have  not  been  anxious  to 
sell  and  no  progress  has  been  made  in  negotiations  by  reason  of 
their  indifferent,  obstructive  course,  with  reference  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  this  property.  And  I  assume  if  the  Government  acquires  it 
it  will  have  to  be  done  bv  condemnation.  I  do  not  want  to  sav  any- 
thing  about  the  value  of  the  improvement  to  the  United  States, 
because  that  is  not  pertinent  at  this  time;  that  has  been  passed  upon: 
but  individually  I  do  hope  that  some  report  will  be  made,  either  of 
purchase  or  condemnation,  which  will  get  the  approval  of  Congress, 
so  that  this  project  can  be  gotten  behind  us. 

Mr.   Frear.  Mav  I  ask  a  question  in  connection  with  what  the 

*  Ml 

chairman  has  just  said  £  Colonel,  in  your  judgment,  how  long  will 
it  be  before  this  canal  can  be  of  any  value  to  the  Government  for 
naval  purposes  under  present  business  conditions,  providing  the 
canal  should  be  condemned  at  once?  How  long  would  it  take  to  im- 
prove it  so  that  we  could  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Navy  I 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  before  you  could  provide  any  substan- 
tial additional  facilities,  it  would  probably  take  two  or  three  years. 
The  canal  of  course  is  open  now  to  navigation  and  will  accommodate 
traffic  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  fs  useful  at  once  within  the  limits 
of  the  size  of  the  locks  and  the  draft  of  the  canal.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  it  is  particularly  important  for  the  Navy.  In  other  words, 
it  is  too  shallow,  even  with  the  proposed  increase  in  depth  to  12 
feet — it  is  too  shallow  for  the  movement  of  submarines  or  torpedo 
boats  and  things  of  that  kind.  The  naval  interest  in  iU  would  simply 
be  like  the  ordinary  commercial  interests,  for  the  movement  of  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  what  is  the  apparent  necessity  at  this  time  of 
pushing  this  project  as  a  war  measure.  Is  there  any  in  your  judg- 
ment ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  did  not  understand  that  this  was  especially  a 
war  measure.  It  is  a  measure  that  has  been  considered  urgent,  eohi- 
merciallv,  now  for  a  good  manv  vears,  to  release  the  traffic  there 
now  is  on  this  waterway  from  the  present  burden  of  tolls,  and  also 
to  make  it  more  effective,  because  it  is  nowr  hampered  by  the  present 
inadequate  lack  of  facilities  and  the  small  size  of  the  locks. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  at  this  time  we  are  trying  to  hold  down  the 
bill  and,  I  think,  the  chairman  is  doing  so,  to  as  moderate  a  figure  as 
possible. 

Col.  Newcomer.    You  understand  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  for  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand,  but  there  may  be  expenditures  in  the 
future. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  understand,  that  will  come  before  Congress 
-when  the  report  is  made  on  the  agreed  price  or  the  price  by  condem- 
nation, and  then  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  determine  whether  the 
time  is  ripe  for  purchasing  the  canal  under  those  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  it  will  not  be  received 
in  time,  for  either  the  House  or  Senate,  to  consider  its  acquisition,  by 
purchase  or  condemnation,  during  this  session. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not  anticipated. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Frear,  in  answer  to  your  sug- 
gestion, that  there  was  a  report  made  by  the  Army  board  of  the 
military  advantages,  and  Mr.  McGann  will  get  you  a  copy  of  it  at 
any  time.  They  consider  the  military  and  strategic  advantage  of  it 
but  state  there  must  be  a  greater  depth  than  12  feet.  So,  as  Col. 
Newcomer  stated,  its  military  value  depends  upon  a  larger  depth 
than  the  project  of  12  feet  now  recommended.  And  it  was  stated, 
and  it  seems  to  me  conceded  in  all  the  reports*,  that  12  feet  would 
answer,  not  completely  but  in  a  modified  way,  the  demands  of  com- 
merce, and  would  develop  a  very  large  commerce.  The  locks  there 
at  the  present  time  are  only  2-1  feet  wide  and  barges  have  to  be  con- 
structed to  fit  them.  You  will  probably  notice  that  he  barges  using 
the  canal  are  very  long  and  very  narrow,  the  reason  being  that  they 
had  to  be  constructed  to  meet  the  size  of  the  locks. 

Mi-.  Frear.  I  will  add  to  what  the  chairman  says  that  as  I  now 
remember  the  report  it  was  suggested  the  canal  could  be  utilized  for 
the  movement  of  troops  at  the  rate  of.  4  miles  an  hour  through  the 
canal. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  remember  that  is  much  faster  than 
some  troops  are  being  moved  now  by  rail.  Is  there  any  further  in- 
quiry along  this  line? 

If  not,  we  now  come  to  the  Baltimore  district.  The  first  item 
there  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is  Baltimore  Harbor  and  chan- 
nels, $100,000  for  maintenance,  and  $200,000  for  further  improvement. 
Colonel,  will  you  kindly  state  how  it  is  proposed  to  expend  the 
appropriation  for  maintenance  and  also  for  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  explained  in  some  detail  on  page  437 
of  the  annual  report.  The  funds  appropriated  for  the  new  project 
which  was  adopted  in  the  last  bill  will  provide  for  a  new  channel, 
a  35-foot  channel,  in  the  Curtis  Bay  section  of  the  harbor  and  for 
a  partial  provision  of  the  35-foot  channel  in  the  southwest  Baltimore 
Harbor  section.  The  additional  fund  of  $200,000  for  further  im- 
provement is  desired  to  continue  the  work  on  that  channel  in  the 
southwest  Baltimore  Harbor  and  the  $100,000  for  maintenance  is 
simply  required  to  remove  the  shoaling  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
channels,  in  order  to  maintain  the  project  depths  that  have  been 
provided  hitherto. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  consolidation  in  the  last  bill  of  the 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  Harbor,  which  included  Curtis 
Bay.  What  work  has  been  done  on  the  Curtis  Bay  project,  or  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  immediate  future  out  of  this  appro- 
priation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  expected  they  will  get  the  35  feet  at  these 
important  coal  piers  in  the  Curtis  Bay  section  with  the  funds  on 
hand  and  begin  work  on  the  channel  in  southwest  Baltimore  Harbor. 
That  provides  an  approach  to  the  Pennsylvania's  new  big  piers. 
They  have  to  do  considerable  work  on  the  side  channel  in  order  to 
reach  the  main  channel. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  important  harbor,  and  the  question 
will  be  asked  as  to  whether  these  two  estimates  for  maintenance  and 
further  improvement  constitute  all  that  can  be  provided  and  will 
be  necessary  to  expend  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  based  on  the  idea  of  what  can 
be  advantageously  expended  in  the  next  year. 
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Mr.  Freak.  Who  owns  the  Curtis  Bay  wharves  at  that  point 
Colonel?    They  are  not  public  wharves? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  is  the  prin- 
cipal owner.  Of  course  there  are  other  industries  on  Curtis  Bay,  but 
the  railroad  coal  terminal  is  the  most  important. 

Mr.  Freak.  They  are  entirely  owned,  or  controlled,  by  this  rail- 
road company. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Freak.  There  are  no  public  wharves  whatever. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  there  are. 

Mr.  Freak.  As  I  understand  the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  that  Curtis  Bay  project,  it  was  desired  to 
help  secure  oil  from  the  Standard  Oil  people  and  others  for  use  on 
the  vessels? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think,  Mr.  Frear.  it  was  required  for  those  col- 
liers to  come  to  the  coal  docks. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  protection  have  we,  in  a  case  like  that,  where 
there  are  no  public  wharves  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  but  when  they 
belong  entirely  to  a  private  company,  and  we  dredge  up  to  their 
wharves  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  more, 
and  then  are  we  not  subject  to  all  the  regulations  that  they  make  for 
their  wharves?  I  mean,  ordinarily  we  make  a  different  condition; 
that  is,  we  say  you  must  put  in  public  terminals  like  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  Orleans,  public  wharves.  Now\  here  we  are  dredging 
right  up  to  the  railroad  wharves  with  no  condition  imposed. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  very  common  condition  all  over  the 
country,  that  the  wharves  are  in  private  hands.  There  are  only  a 
few  of  our  harbors  where  the  wharves  are  publicly  controlled.  Of 
course  there  is  a  public  control  that  can  come  from  the  State  commis- 
sioners and  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  For  in- 
stance, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  thorough  control 
over  those  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroad,  so  that  you  are  not 
without  defense  against  any  unfair  action  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  citv  is  it  that  has  no  municipal  wharf,  either  at 
the  present  time  or  projected,  unless  at  Portland;  and  I  think  they 
have  arranged  for  that  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Take  Boston,  for  instance:  1  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  at  Boston,  or  not,  but  Portland  has  no  municipal  piers. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  about  Portland 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  mean  Portland,  Maine? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kettxer.  I  Mi  eve  Boston  is  building  public  wharves  at  the 
present  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  may  be.  New  York,  of  course,  has  public 
facilities. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  good  policy  to  endeavor  to  require  the  munici- 
pality to  have  public  piers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  and  it  is  verv  desirable.  Take  in  the  case 
of  Baltimore  Harbor:  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  have  any 
municipal  piers,  but  the  inner  harbor  has  been  improved  entirely  at 
local  expense.  They  provided  a  35 -foot  depth  there,  but  I  am  not 
certain  to  what  extent  they  own  any  piers. 
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The  Chairman.  As  to  Baltimore  Harbor  proper,  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore has  constructed  very  extensive  and  adequate  terminals, 
and  which  are  very  satisfactory.  If  I  personally  should  make  any 
criticism,  it  would  be  as  to  the  use  they  are  making  of  those  termi- 
nals. My  last  information  was  to  the  effect  that  instead  of  reserving 
some  one  or  more  of  them  for  public  or  general  use,  that  they  had 
all  been  leased  to  the  water  transportation  companies.  I  hope  I  am 
in  error  as  to  all  having  been  leased,  but  I  know  that  was  stated. 
They  have  very  fine  terminals  in  Baltimore  Harbor.  I  understand 
Mr.  Frear's  inquiry  is  directed  to  Curtis  Bay,  and  I  understand  Jiis 
statement  to  be  correct  as  to  Curtis  Bay. 

Mr.  Frear.  Right  in  line  with  what  the  chairman  suggests  as 
the  governmental  policy,  ought  not  these  municipalities  be  required 
1o  keep  some  of  those  wharves  subject  to  public  use.  rather  than 
lease  them?  Of  course,  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  for  instance,  the 
great  majority  of  the  wharves  there  have  been  leased  to  private 
parties,  but  these  municipal  wharves  ought  to  be  open  to  public  use. 
Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  understand,  there  are  some  in  this  harbor 
that  are  public,  from  what  the  chairman  just  stated. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  the  power  lodged  now  to  reouire  the  munici- 
pality to  keep  some  of  them  open;  with  the  Board  of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no,  sir.  As  I  understand,  the  only  power 
that  controls  these  terminals  may  be  some  local  organization  or 
Congress.  Congress,  of  course,  can  affix  any  conditions  it  may  de- 
sire to  attach  to  its  appropriations. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Engineers,  for  instance,  report  upon  some  project 
that  on  the  completion  of  terminal  facilities  by  the  city,  which  are 
to  be  given  to  the  public,  and  then  they  advise  that  the  project  be 
undertaken  by  the  Government.  Now,  after  we  improve  the  project, 
the  municipality  proceeds  to  lease  these  wharves.  Where  is  the 
power  to  compel  them  to  keep  them  open  to  the  public  as  was  origi- 
nally intended  when  the  project  was  started?  That  was  my  thought. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  am  not  certain  that  such  power  is  vested  in 
anybody? 

Mr.  Freak.  It  is  a  question  really  suggested  in  line  with  what  we 
have  been  talking  about.  Because  I  remember  the  Portland  case, 
and  I  have. raised  the  question  once  or  twice  of  the  importance  of 
inserting  a  proviso,  because  the  Engineers  had  agreed  on  the  strength 
of  its  being  a  public  project. 

Col.  Newcomer.  T  do  not  think  in  the  case  of  Portland  Harbor, 
for  instance,  that  they  have  made  a  condition  that  they  shall  con- 
struct any  public  piers.  It  is  only  that  there  shall  be  berthing  space 
provided  at  some  of  the  piers  that  will  utilize  the  increased  depth 
that  is  going  to  be  given.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  going  to 
be  done  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  Their  piers  are  the  ones 
that  require  it,  and  they  are  going  to  give  the  additional  depth  at 
the  piers. 
Mr.  Frear.  Are  no  piers  contemplated  to  be  built  at  Portland,  Me.? 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  are  none  building  or  contemplated  that  re- 
quire this  increased  depth.  They  may  have  some  piers  there  that  are 
now  sufficiently  accommodated  by  the  present  project. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  remember  particularly,  except  Mr.  Hinds 
made  the  statement  in  the  House  at  that  time  that  they  were  under- 
taking to  put  in  public  piers. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  understand  they  have  appointed  a  commission 
with  a  view  to  preparing  plans  for  port  development,  but  I  do  not 
understand  they  have  formulated  those  plans  yet.  They  have  made 
no  real,  definite  progress  toward  the  construction  of  public  piers. 

Of  course,  I  think  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  does  have  jurisdiction  over  this  matter, 
so  that  any  unreasonable  practice  or  ruling  made  by  a  party  con- 
trolling the  terminal  facilities  of  a  railroad  is  subject  to  their  super- 
vision and  control. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  purpose  is  there,  then,  Colonel,  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  Engineers  insisting  that  municipal  wharves  and  municipal 
terminals  be  provided  as  a  condition  for  putting  the  project  through? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  it  is  very  desirable  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy  to  have  those  also. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  of  course,  the  purpose  we  had  in  mind. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  The  other,  I  think,  is  very  desirable,  as 
you  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  supplement  what  has  been  said,  by  this 
statement.  As  to  Portland,  Me.,  there  was  in  the  recent  past  a  move- 
ment to  construct  some  municipal  terminal  there.  What  has  been 
done,  I  do  not  know. 

Upon  the  general  subject  of  terminals,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of 
Mr.  Frear,  it  is  my  understanding  that,  as  water  terminals,  owned  by 
the  railroads,  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  and  as  to  the  municipal  terminals,  or  public 
terminals,  not  owned  by  any  railroad,  but  owned  and  regulated  by 
the  municipality  in  the  interest  generally  of  water  transportation,  as 
well  as  rail  transportation,  and  the  coordination  of  the  two,  that 
there  has  not  been  assumed,  so  far,  any  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
them.  As  Col.  Newcomer  says.  Congress,  in  making  the  appropria- 
t  ions  has  the  power  to  impose  any  conditions  which  it  sees  fit  as  to 
terminals;  but  whether  Congress  should  go  further  and  assume  some 
regulatory  jurisdiction  over  municipally  owned  terminals,  with  a 
view  of  assuring  that  they  shall  continue  to  be  used  by  the  public 
and  shall  not  be  monopolized  by  any  specific  steamboat  line  or  by 
any  specific  railroad  company,  but  continued  for  the  public  use,  is  a 
very  interesting  question.  I  would  suggest  that  the  chairman  will 
consider  it  and  will  ask  other  members  of  the  committee  to  study 
that  question  and  see  if  the  formulation  of  some  law  by  Congress  is 
not  advisable. 

Mr.  Frear.  Otherwise,  of  course,  as  the  chairman  well  suggests*  if 
the  Army  engineers  make  the  request  or  the  requirement  for  the 
building  of  a  municipal  wharf,  it  might  immediately  be  rented  to  a 
railroad  company  which  had  the  exclusive  frontage  at  Providence, 
or  any  of  those  places  where  we  have  insisted  on  this  condition,  and 
of  course  void  just  what  the  Army  engineers  desired  to  do — to  give 
(his  port  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  great  port  of  New  York,  with  its  magni- 
ficent water  frontage,  piers,  and  terminals  owned  by  the  city :  until 
recent  years  substantially  all  of  them  were  leased  either  to  private 
interests  or  to  some  common  carrier,  water  or  railroad.  I  under- 
stand now  they  are  gradually  getting  away  from  that  policy,  and,  as 
I  he  leases  expire  they  are  reserving  certain  terminals  to  be  placet! 
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under  municipal  regulation  and  to  be  dedicated,  more  generally  than 
they  have  in  the  past,  to  public  use. 

Col.  Newcomer.  While  we  are  on  that  subject,  it  might  be  well  to 
state  what  took  place  in  Charleston  Harbor. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  Charleston,  S.  C? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  Charleston,  S.  C.     There  an  examination 
was  made  and  an  additional  improvement  recommended  to  deepen 
the  project  depth  from  28  to  30  feet,  coupled  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  work  should  be  conditioned  upon  improvement  of  the  ter- 
minal facilities.    The  terminal  facilities  at  the  time  the  report  was 
made,  were  of  a  quite  inferior  character,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  Government  was  not  justified  in  going  ahead  unless  they  did 
make  more  adequate  provision  for  terminal  facilities.    It  was  then 
contemplated  or  expected  that  the  municipality  would  take  up  that 
matter  or  handle  it  in  some  way.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  in- 
tervening years   (the  report  was  made  about  four  years  ago)   the 
parties  that  were  actually  using  the  terminals  there,  the  Southern 
Railway  and  other  interests,  have  gone  ahead  and  improved  their 
terminals  very  materially,  so  that  now  they  have  first-class  terminal 
facilities  able  to  handle  whatever  traffic  can  come  to  the  harbor,  and 
the  project  was  just  adopled  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.    The 
Secretary  has  recognized  that  the  terminal  facilities  there  have  been 
substantially  improved  so  that  the  condition  originally  contemplated 
has  already  been  complied  with  and  they  are  going  ahead  with  the 
work. 
The  Chairman.  But  they  are  not  municipally  owned  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  not  municipally  owned. 
Mr.  Frear.  Does  not  this  situation  arise,  and  very  vitally  now, 
because  the  Government  is  interested  in  all  these  projects:  If  the 
railroad,  which  owns  the  wharves,  so  decides,  they  can  be_  monopo- 
lized to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  busines ;  they  can  be  monopolized 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  boats? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government,  then,  is  putting  in  this  improvement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  railway  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public,  as  originally  contemplated. 

Col.  Newcomer.  t)f  course,  you  realize  that  the  railways  serve  the 
general  public. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Its  traffic  is  not  the  only  traffic  that  comes  to  the 
pier.  There  are  a  number  of  different  terminals  in  Charleston  Har- 
bor. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  easily  be  that  the  best  possible 
use  that  can  be  made  of  that  pier  is  confining  it  to  the  use  of  the 
railway.  That  may  fully  utilize  its  capacity,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  coal  piers  in  Curtis  Bay,  for  instance.  They  are  built  simply  to 
handle  coal  brought  in  by  that  railroad,  they  can  not  handle  any- 
thing else,  and  anybody  who  wants  coal  can  come  there  and  get  it. 
And  to  make  a  provision  that  that  pier  should  handle  other  goods, 
would  obviously  interfere  with  the  handling  of  coal.  So  that  quite 
possibly  it  may  be  perfectly  proper  and  desirable  to  leave  a  pier  in 
a  private  control  because  it  is  doing  business  which  is  serving  the 
public. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  may  be  so  from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineers, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  people  generally  believe  that  is  the  purpose 
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in  making  these  improvements,  for  the  benefit  of  a  railway  com- 
pany, notwithstanding  they  are  incidentally  serving  the  public  It 
seems  to  me  it  should  be  a  permanent  condition  that  the  public  shall 
have  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  terminals  and  that 
was  the  purpose  of  the  commissioner  of  commerce,  who  made  a  very 
extensive  report  on  the  subject  some  years  ago.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  was  the  purpose  of  the  engineers,  and  therefore  they  began 
making  requirements  that  public  wharves  be  provided.  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Orleans  and  practically  all  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
country  have  undertaken  to  do  that,  in  line  with  that  purpose,  and 
not  to  have  them  owned  by  railroad  companies  for  their  exclusive 
use,  but  by  the  public  at  large,  so  that  the  public  would  have  the 
right  to  use  them  under  any  circumstances  and  not  be  prevented  by 
the  railroad  company. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  understand  the  object  to  be  to  have  not  only  one, 
but  a  number  of  wharves  of  that  character,  open  for  public  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  But  I  do  not  think  anybody  would  ever  maintain 
that  all  commercial  facilities,  whatever  their  character,  should  be 
open  to  the  public  use  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  no.  That  was  not  the  suggestion.  But  they  should 
have  some  positive  rights,  and  they  have  none  at  Charleston,  I  under- 
stand, except  such  as  are  controlled  by  the  railroads,  and  they  have 
none  at  Curtis  Bay. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  know  the  great  point  at  these  harbors  that 
we  wish  to  conserve  is  that  all  traffic  shall  have  just  and  reasonable 
treatment  in  the  use  of  the  facilities,  and  that  although  the  wharves 
are  privately  owned,  the  terms  for  their  use  shall  be  equal  to  all 
parties.  In  other  words,  any  boat  can  go  and  get  coal  from  that  coal 
pier;  and  the  same  way  with  the  railroad  pier  in  Charleston. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  can  subject  to  the  prior  rights  of  the  railroad 
company. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Subject  to  the  prior  right  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany.* It  is  only  a  question  of  service;  in  other  wTords,  of  getting  coal 
on  equal  terms. 

Mr.  Frear.  Every  railroad  company  does  business,  for  instance, 
with  a  particular  line  of  boats,  and  these  boats  have  the  use  of  these 
piers  because  the  railroads  have  the  regulation  in  their  own  hands. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  question  very  much  whether  that  would  l>e  tol- 
erated if  they  discriminate  between  particular  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Without  intending  in  the  least  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  or  lessen  the  attitude  of  the  committee  in  insisting 
upon  municipally  owned  terminals,  this  may  be  said  with  reference 
to  railroad  terminals  that  in  the  Panama  Canal  act  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  furtherance  of  the  coordination  of  traffic 
between  water  carriers  and  rail  carriers,  are  given  a  power  over 
railroad  terminals  by  which,  upon  proper  complaint  being  filed  that 
any  discrimination  is  made  against  any  specific  water  carrier  in  the 
use  of  that  terminal,  a  remedy  may  be  applied  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  either  prohibiting  or  commanding  certain  things 
to  be  done  or  not  to  be  done,  so  that  its  use  shall  be  given  to  all  water 
carriers  upon  equal  terms.  So  that  if  the  public  will  assert  their 
rights  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  they  can  prevent 
anv  discrimination  bv  railroads  who  own  water  terminals. 
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I  do  not  think  in  any  degree  any  port  can  be  properly  served  by 
Laving  all  the  terminals  privately  owned  or  owned  by  the  railroads. 
Col.  Newcomer  has  given  the  condition  in  Charleston.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  termi- 
nals, made  some  four  or  five  years  ago  (and  which  is  worth  reading 
and  the  Members  should  have  it  in  their  libraries),  it  appears  that 
practically  all  the  wTater  front  of  Charleston  is  owned  by  a  holding 
company,  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  railroads  which  serve 
Charleston,  and  there  is  no  municipally  owned  terminal  in  Charles- 
ton to-day;  and  perhaps  (I  am  not  sure  upon  that)  if  they  desired 
to  own  a  terminal  they  would  have  to  acquire  the  water  frontage 
from  the  railroads  upon  which  to  construct  that  terminal.  Thai 
is  a  condition  which  ought  not  to  exist,  and  I  understand  Col.  Xew- 
comer  to  be  entirely  in  accord  with  the  committee  in  this  respect, 
that  while  we  would  not  say  that  every  terminal  at  a  port  should 
be  publicly  owned  there  should  be  enough  terminals  municipally 
owned  and  regulated  for  the  use  of  the  public  to  answer  the  demands 
of  the  public. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Chairman  has  stated  that  very  clearly. 
Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have  just  made  a  state- 
ment that  will  cause  a  great  many  members,  providing  they  have 
an  opportunity,  to  vote  for  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  get  clear  in  my  mind. 
I  think  I  agree  with  Mr.  Frear  in  a  general  way,  but  there  is  this 
fact,  that  most  of  the  municipally  owned  terminals  and  wharves  are 
(not  altogether,  but  partially)  leased  to  transportation  companies. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  the  first  thing  a  steamship  company  wants 
upon  going  into  business  in  a  new  field  is  a  wharf,  and  they  have  to 
have  it;  they  can  not  do  business  without  it.  And  naturally  the  use 
of  terminal  facilities  is  put  into  the  hands  of  those  people  who  have 
use  for  them,  namely,  transportation  companies. 

I  think  the  cities  ought  to  hold  a  sufficient  wharfage  to  accommo- 
date the  transient  business;  that  is,  what  is  known  as  tramp  steamers, 
and  so  on.  And  in  our  country,  at  Los  Angeles  harbor,  that  condition 
prevails.  They  have  ample  wharf  facilities  of  a  very  substantial  and 
expensive  character,  just  completed,  and  they  endeavor  to  meet  the 
demands  of  transportation — leasing  to  established  companies  cer- 
tain wharves  and  reserving  for  transient  business  other  wharves — 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ideal  condition,  so  that  no  independent 
line  or  independent  steamer  shall  be  deprived  of  wharf  facilities 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  regular  transportation  organizations 
shall  be  enabled  to  do  business  at  the  lowest  expense  to  them  and 
necessarily  the  least  expense  to  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  contribute  this  thought  along  that  line. 
The  old  idea  as  to  wharves  and  piers  and  terminals  was  that  any  indi- 
vidual having  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  a  wharf  should  own  it  indi- 
vidually. The  same  thought  applied  to  any  corporation;  the  same  to 
any  steamboat  company:  the  same  to  a  railroad  company  having  a 
necessity  for  a  terminal.  But  the  trend  is  away  from  that  now.  The 
thought  now  is  that  the  public  shall  provide  the  terminals,  because 
the  use  of  the  terminals  is  a  public  necessity.  It  involves  transpor- 
tation, in  which  the  public  is  interested.  And,  if  I  understand  the 
committee,  I  think  the  proper  attitude  toward  terminals  is  this — that 
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they  shall  be  owned  by  the  public,  and  that  all  who  have  use  for 
them,  whether  rail  lines  or  water  transportation  lines,  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  using  them  upon  equitable  terms.  Take  Los  Angeles, 
for  example,  where  you  have  constructed  very  fine  terminals,  and  in 
many  respects  they  are  very  modern.  I  understand  in  Los  Angeles 
that  the  municipality  has  not  leased  or  given  the  exclusive  U9e  by 
lease  to  any  one  transportation  line 

Mr.  Osborne.  Oh,  no;  I  guess  not. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Of  any  part  of  a  terminal;  but  to 
your  regular  transportation  line  you  do  give  the  use  of  that  terminal 
upon  fair  terms. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  illustrating  this  modern  trend  of 
thought  at  Los  Angeles.  You  have  a  public  terminal  there,  and  you 
give  the  use  of  it  not  only  to  any  regular  line  of  water  transportation 
but  to  any  tramp  vessel  which  may  come  in.  Anybody  may  have  the 
use  of  that  terminal  by  complying  with  the  regulations  imposed  by 
the  municipality.  Neither  do  the  railroad  companies  which  serve 
Los  Angeles  have  any  exclusive  use  of  that  terminal. 

Mr.  Osborne.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  belt  line  which  I  think  is  muni- 
cipally owned,  is  it  not;  that  is  my  recollection? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  of  the  cars  serving  Los  Angeles  may  use 
that  belt  line  and  have  the  use  of  the  terminal? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  your  city  you  are  illustrating  the  atti- 
tude of  this  committee,  as  I  Understand  the  committee,  toward  water 
terminals;  and  we  ought  to  get  away  from  the  thought  that  water 
terminals  are  private  property.  They  are  public  and  they  ought 
to  be  public  property — publicly  owned  and  publicly  regulated. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  one  great  reason  for  that  outside  of  public  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  th§  Government  has  expended  a  billion 
dollars  or  over  nine  hundred  million  dollars  in  improving  waterways 
for  the  public — not  for  private  interests — and  of  course  they  are 
paramount,  the  public  interests. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is 
Wicomico  River,  Maryland,  $3,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  simply  to  provide  for  the  annual  shoal- 
ing. It  is  one  of  the  cases  where  shoaling  takes  place  gradually, 
continuing  from  year  to  year,  and  we  have  to  remove  it.  That  is 
the  last  item  in  the  district. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  Mondav,  January  7, 
1918,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  ox  "Rivera  a«d  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington*  D.  C,  Monday,  January  7,  IMS. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  in.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman} 
presiding,  and  resumed  hearings  on  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  We  begin  this  morning  with  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  district.  The  first  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  i*  the 
Potomac  River  at  Lower  Cedar  Point,  Md. 
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Colonel,  in  discussing  the  Potomac  River,  some  question  may  arise 
as  to  why  no  estimate  is  made  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  river. 
Will  you  kindly  present  your  views  on  that,  too? 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENRY  C.  NEWCOMER— Resumed. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  was  just  about  to  recommend  that  an  estimate 
of"  $5,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Potomac  River  at  Washington 
be  inserted.  The  district  engineer  originally  put  in  an  estimate  for 
$8,000  there,  but  we  felt,  on  account  of  the  funds  on  hand,  that 
probably  that  could  be  omitted.  He  submitted  a  supplemental  state- 
ment, however,  ind;cating  that  we  could  reduce  the  amount  to  $5,000, 
but  stated  that  $5,000  was  really  essential  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
channels  up  to  March  4,  1919.  So  that  I  wrould  recommend  an  inser- 
tion of  $5,000  for  the  Potomac  River  at  Washington,  for  main- 
tenance. 
Mr.  Booher.  You  think  we  ought  to  put  in  $5,000. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  we  ought  to  put  in  $5,000.  I  think  that 
amount  should  be  provided  for  the  Potomac  River  at  Washington 
for  maintenance.  The  $3,000  at  Lower  Cedar  Point  is  necessary 
in  order  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  shoaling  in  the  channel  there ; 
not  to  restore  the  full  project  depth,  because  apparently  the  boats 
can  get  along  with  the  minor  amount  of  wTork.  There  has  been 
no  work  done  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  shoaling  has  pro- 
ceeded to  such  an  extent  that  this  moderate  amount  of  work  we  feel 
is  necessary  to  restore  the  channel  to  a  fair  condition.  Occoquan 
Creek  is  one  where  the  shoaling  takes  place  from,  year  to  year,  regu- 
larly. It  requires  a  greater  expense  for  maintenance  than  the  other. 
We  need  $3,000  there. 

That  would  make  a  total  for  the  Potomac  River  and  its  tributary 
channels  of  $11,000,  if  allowed,  instead  of  $6,000. 
The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  district. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  if  anything  has  been  done 
with  reference  to  the  New  York  items,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

The  Chairman.  No  action  has  been  taken  with  regard  to  any 
work.  We  are  simply  going  over  each  recommendation  there  for 
maintenance  or  further  improvement,  and  then  the  committee  will 
come  back  to  them  later  on  and  decide  upon  what  action  is  to  be 
taken. 

In  the  Norfolk  district  the  first  item  for  which  an  estimate  is 
made  is  Norfolk  Harbor,  $1,134,000  for  further  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  last  act  authorized  the  40-foot  channel  to 
the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk  and  provided  $900,000,  which  it  is  expected 
will  give  40  feet  for  a  width  of  about  250  feet  through  Thimble 
Shoal  Channel — the  outer  channel — and  about  150  feet  through  the 
inner  channel,  which  is  the  one  known  as  Norfolk  Harbor  proper. 
And  with  the  additional  amount  asked  for  here  for  the  inner  channel 
it  is  expected  to  widen  out  that  150  feet  to  a  width  of  400  feet.  The 
ultimate  width  is  to  be  750  feet.  We  are  trying  first  to  get  a  prac- 
ticable through  channel  wth  the  funds  on  hand,  and  that,  of  course, 
to  be  widened  as  promptly  as  can  be;  and  we  thought  this  amount 
should  be  spent  during  the  next  year  to  widen  it. 
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Mr.  Boohfji.  To  400  feet. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  present  channel  is  a  35-foot  channel,  400 
feet  wide,  and  we  expect  to  deepen  that  to  40  feet  with  these  funds. 
And  the  same  wav  with  the  Thimble  Shoal  Channel — the  present 
channel  is  35  feet  deep  and  500  feet  wide.  The  available  funds  will 
deepen  it  to  40  feet  for  a  width  of  250  feet,  and  this  $600,000  is  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  required  to  widen  that  out  to  the  present 
width  of  500  feet,  40  feet  deep.  The  total  is  a  million  and  a  half  for 
Norfolk  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  estimate  made  for  the  channel  to 
Newport  News? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  channel  there  is  now  in  a  fair  condition.  It 
is  a  400- foot  channel,  35  feet  deep.  There  has  to  be  a  widening  of 
that  channel  later  on,  but  we  felt  all  the  funds  now  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  widening  of  this  other  channel.  That  is  to  be  widened 
to  600  feet,  I  think,  under  the  project  that  has  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress ;  but  that  is  not  as  urgent  as  the  other. 

Then  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  quite  an  important  amendment  to 
offer  to  the  committee  in  the  Norfolk  district.    There  are  no  other 
estimates,  you  see,  either  for  maintenance  or  improvement,  for  the 
balance  of  the  work  in  this  district.    The  inland  waterway  from  Nor- 
folk Harbor  to  Beaufort  Inlet  should  have  a  substantial  additional 
appropriation  made  in  order  to  complete  the  first  section  from  Nor- 
folk to  Albemarle  Sound.     You  will  recall  the  situation  there,  that 
the  Government  has  bought  the  Chesapeake  &  Albemarle  Canal  and 
is  enlarging  it.    There  is  still  the  ruling  depth  at  the  lock  of  8£  feet. 
It  is  to  be  improved  to  a  12-foot  channel,  and  substantially  all  traffic 
is  now  going  through  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  and  paying  the  tolls 
there.    It  was  thought  last  year  that  we  had  enough  funds  appro- 
priated to  complete  it.     But  the  district  engineer  has  just  made  a 
report,  which  came  in,  I  think,  about  two  weeks  ago,  indicating  that 
we  would  need  a  substantial  amount  of  money  in  order  to  complete 
that  section.     That  is  explained  partly  by  the  marked  increase  in 
prices  and  partly  by  the  much  more  difficult  character  of  the  work 
than  was  anticipated.    For  much  of  the  work  they  find  they  encoun- 
ter large  cypress  stumps.    This  is  a  hydraulic  dredging  proposition, 
and  while  they  have  to  blast  to  remove  the  bigger  stumps,  the  smaller 
ones  are  chewed  up,  and  it  is  necessary  to  open  up  the  pumps  of  the 
dredges  in  order  to  remove  this  excelsior  that  accumulates  in  them 
before  they  can  go  ahead.     The  consequence  is  that  the  work  has 
proved  to  be  more  expensive  than  was  anticipated.    The  district  en- 
gineer tried  to  get  the  contractor,  who  has  a  part  of  this  work  now 
under  contract,  to  include  in  his  contract  some  of  the  work  set  aside 
or  which  was  expected  to  be  done  with  the  Government  dredge — the 
Government  dredge  doing  some  work  now  in  connection  with  the 
fortifications  there — but  he  refused  to  do  it,  because  it  was  of  such 
an  expensive  character.     We  are  now  paying  from  14  to  16  cents, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  the  cost;  but  he  estimates  that  the  work 
may  cost  as  much  as  20  cents  a  yard.    His  estimate,  arrived  at  in  this 
way,  is  $448  000  for  the  completion  of  that  section.    It  is  important 
not  only  to  complete  this  section  but  also  to  clear  up  the  question 
us  to  the  next  section  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds,  where 
Congress  has  authorized  a  change  of  route  in  accordance  with  our 
recommendation — has  authorized  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
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of  War;  has  not  directed  it.  This  has  left  the  matter  open  to  be 
determined  dependent  upon  securing  rights  of  way  at  a  reasonable 
cost  That  matter  is  now  being  investigated.  Congress  has  ruled  in 
the  law  that  not  more  than  $75,000  should  be  expended  on  the  rights 
of  way,  and  it  is  hoped  to  get  the  necessary  land  rights  for  less  than 
that  sum.  I  therefore  recommend  an  item  of  $500,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  section  of  the  waterway. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  that  canal  mentioned  here  on  that  page? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  about  a  fourth  of  the  way  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page — "  Inland  waterway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort 
Inlet,  N.  C." 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  will  remember, 
when  wTe  were  formulating  the  last  bill,  it  was  decided  to  complete 
this  first  section  from  Norfolk  to  Albermarle  Sound,  and  it  was 
thought  there  was  enough  money  carried  in  the  last  bill,  which  was 
$100,000,  you  will  remember,  for  completing  that  section  and  also 
acquiring  these   rights  cf  way.     And,  as  Col.   Newcomer  has  ex- 

Slained,  they  have  not  enough  money  to  complete  that  first  section 
rom  Norfolk  to  Albemarle  Sound  and  make  the  detailed  surveys 
necessary  to  definitely  locate  the  right  of  way  of  another  section 
between  Albemarle  Sound  and  Pamlico  Sound,  and  for  that  reason 
be  makes  this  additional  estimate  or  recommendation.  The  Chief  of 
Engineers,  through  Col.  Newcomer,  when  we  had  the  last  bill  under 
consideration,  recommended  that  the  further  construction  of  this 
waterway,  after  completing  the  section  from  Norfolk  to  Albemarle 
Sound,  be  held  in  abeyance — certainly  at  that  session  and  possibly 
pending  the  war.  That  was  a  great  disappointment  to  those  people 
there,  but  you  gentlemen  will  remember  there  was  a  cordial  accept- 
ance of  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  at  that  time, 
so  that  this  estimate,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  what  the  committee  intended  to 
carry  out  by  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  in  the  last  bill,  but  which 
was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Do  I  understand  this  increased  amount  is  to  be 
used  in  the  purchase  of  rights  of  way  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  disturb  that  in  any  way. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  item,  of  course,  would  have  been  included 
in  the  annual  estimates  as  printed  had  we  known  the  situation  when 
they  were  prepared.  There  has  been  an  expenditure  of  about  two 
£nd  a  half  millions  there* 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  You  will  note  there  has  been  an  expenditure 
already  of  about  two  and  a  half  millions  there. 

Mr.  Dupre.  About  when  is  this  data  collected  on  which  these 
reports  are  made  and  transmitted  to  Congress? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  prepared  primarily  by  the  district 
engineer. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  say  about  what  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  July. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  notice  in  some  of  these  reports  here,  where  the 
statistics  are  given,  there  is  not  much  uniformity  in  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  district  engineers.     For  instance,  in  some  cases,  like  the  James 
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River  and  Absecon  Inlet,  they  give  the  number  of  boats,  the  draft, 
etc.    Why  isn't  it  possible  to  do  that" in  all  instances? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  instructions  call  for  that.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  different  classes  of  traffic  and  arrange  those 
different  classes  so  as  to  know  to  what  extent  the  depth  provided 
by  the  project  is  actually  required  by  the  commerce;  how  much  of 
the  commerce  is  really  using  the  full  depth.  We  try  to  get  that 
information,  and  I  think  you  will  find  we  are  getting  it  more  and 
more  from  year  to  year.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  uniformity  in  these 
matters,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  well  also  to  segregate  the 
freight  carried  by  the  ferries,  for  instance.  You  give  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  the  ferries,  but  you  do  not  designate  the 
amount  of  freight  carried  by  ferries.  Now,  that  is  important,  from 
the  statements  you  made  a  minute  ago — from  the  viewpoint  that 
there  is  no  use  in  providing  for  a  complete  channel  when  a  good 
part  of  the  stuff  is  ferried  across  the  river. 

Ol.  Newcomer.  If  the  most  of  the  commerce  is  ferried  across  the 
river,  that  should  be  indicated,  but  we  have,  also,  ferries  which 
proceed  up  and  down  a  river  for  20  or  30  miles,  and,  of  course,  they 
require  a  channel  in  the  river  just  the  same  as  the  other  commerce. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  Mississippi  River  I  see  two  items,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  commercial  statistics  there,  where  there  are  automo- 
biles or  teams  carried  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  tenth,  across  the  river, 
wh;ch  makes  over  $50,000,000  of  the  $97,000,000  worth  of  commerce. 
Now,  that  is  just  two  items.  It  looks  to  me  like  we  ought  to  have 
those  matters  segregated,  so  that  the  committee  can  understand  what 
part  of  the  traffic  is  carried  up  and  down  the  river. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Don't  they,  in  that  item,  as  it  is  given  there? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  understand  that  the  balance  of  the  $97,000,000 
is  for  commerce  carried  up  and  down  the  river;  but  there  might 
be  a  lot  of  other  stuff  in  there  which  we  can  not  segregate.  For  in- 
stance, take  where  I  live;  there  is  a  ferry  between  where  I  live 
and  Nauvoo,  111.;  according  to  these  statistics  they  take  the  value 
of  every  wagon  loaded  with  merchandise  that  goes  across  there  and 
every  team  that  takes  a  wagonload  of  coal  across.  Now,  all  those 
15,000  or  18,000  p;ople  have  to  get  their  fuel  from  our  side. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  that  should  appear. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  should  appear,  and  it  should  appear  in  a  way 
that  everybody  could  understand  what  it  means. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  that  idea* 
that  we  should  know  exactly  what  is  being  done.  We  do  not  want 
any  camouflage  in  the  commercial  statistics. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Can  this  committee  take  any  action  to  see  that  it 

ie  done? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  question  of  commercial  statistics  is  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  because  there 
is  no  law  now  which  requires  manifests  to  be  made  out  for  all 
the  movemmt  of  freight.  There  is,  you  know,  for  the  foreign  ship- 
ments and,  I  think,  for  the  shipments  between  the  two  coa^s 
that  go  through  the  canal,  but  not  for  the  ordinary  case  of  coast- 
wise shipments  and  those  on  the  rivers  and  in  the  interior.  No 
records  required  for  the  movement  of  freight  there.  We  simply 
have  to  get  that,  when  the  companies  are  willing  to  give  it  to  ifc* 
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ft  the  end  of  the  year.  Many  of  them  do  not  keep  their  books  in 
such  shape  as  to  enable  them  to  do  that  satisfactorily.  Where  the 
traffic  goes  through  a  lock  they  are  required  to  do  it,  and  we  do  get 
a  report  all  the  time;  we  get  that  on  each  movement  in  those 
cases.  But  where  there  is  no  lockage,  but  simply  a  movement  from 
point  to  point,  we  do  not  have  our  agents  following  up  this  thing 
all  the  time.  It  would  be  a  very  expensive  proposition  to  do  that, 
and  we  have  been  studying  for  a  long  time  on  the  proposition  of  how 
to  secure  the  statistics  of  such  movement,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  devise  a  program  which  did  not  seem  to  be  too  burdensome 
and  yet  permit  us  to  get  the  results.  But  we  are  getting  results 
now  which  I  think  are  fairly  indicative  of  what  is  being  done, 
though  we  can  not  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 

Mr.  Kettner.  The  reason  I  mentioned  that — I  will  mention  my 
home  town  because  my  people  objected,  and  said  it  was  impossible  to 
get  these  records.  I  informed  them  they  would  have  to  do  so  if 
they  expected  help  from  the  Congress.  The  result  is  for  a  year  and 
a  half  I  have  submitted  to  your  office  a  municipal  manifest  giving 
everything  in  detail — which  shows  it  can  be  done. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Wherever  you  have  a  man  in  charge  as  in  that 
instance,  that  can  be  done.  But  are  you  sure  that  all  of  the  traffic 
of  that  harbor  is  reported  for  the  other  piers  as  well  as  for  the 
municipal  pier? 

Mr.  Kettner.  No. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  point.  You  have  a  man  in  charge  of 
the  municipal  pier  and  wharf  to  do  that,  to  keep  a  close  and  accu- 
rate account;  but  if  there  is  no  individual  in  charge  who  has  that 
duty  to  perform,  you  can  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Isn't  there  any  law  requiring  accounts  to  be  kept 
on  the  part  of  ferryboats,  so  that  they  can  make  an  accurate  report 
of  the  tonnage  to  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  a  law  which  simply  provides,  in  general 
terms,  that  those  parties  shall  make  returns  when  called  upon.  And 
we  have  called  upon  them  and  sometimes  have  even  gone  to  the  ex- 
tent of  prosecuting  them  under  the  law  so  as  to  get  the  returns.  But 
if  they  do  not  have  them,  if  they  do  not  keep  them,  you  can  not  ex- 
tract them  from  them,  of  course."  And  there  is  no  law  which  will  re- 
quire them  to  keep  those  returns;  it  is  only  as  they  may  happen  to 
have  information  of  the  character  you  ask  for  that  they  can  give  it. 
And  we  often  feel  very  doubtful  as  to  just  how  carefully  their  sta- 
tistics are  prepared. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  For  instance,  as 
I  stated  a  minute  ago,  a  ferryboat  in  our  town  takes  all  the  coal  that 
Nauvoo  consumes.  That  is  from  150  to  250  carloads  a  year.  Now, 
every  time  a  load  of  coal  goes  across  the  river,  evidently  in  this  re- 
port" they  have  taken  the  value  of  the  team  as  well  as  the  value  of  the 
wagon  and  the  coal  and  put  that  in. 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  makes  you  think  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  they  carry  a  great 
many  thousands  of  teams,  which  indicates  that  that  must  be  the 
case.  And  whenever  an  automobile  goes  across,  with  two  passengers, 
who  want  to  get  across  the  Nauvoo,  they  take  the  value  of  the  car. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  may  be ;  I  do  not  know  about  that,  I  am  sure. 
But  take  the  case  of  car  ferries  on  the  Lakes,  where  there  are  a  good 
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many  of  the  car  ferries.    I  do  not  think  they  have  taken  the  valuer 
of  the  cars,  but  have  taken  the  value  of  the  freight.    It  may  be  the 
same  case  there.     Of  course  they  are  actually  transporting  that, 
but  it  is  hardly  fair  to  give  that  as  the  value  oi  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  just  like  taking  the  value  of  the  locomotive 
of  the  train  and  figuring  it  in  with  the  value  of  the  commerce. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  this  case  the  ferry  actually  carries  the  car.  but 
the  train  is  not  carrying  the  locomotive.  If  they  had  other  cars 
shipped  on  those  trains,  that  is  true.  But  the  boat  actually  carries 
the  cars,  and  in  that  sense  you  can  say,  of  course,  there  is  a  shadow 
of  justification  for  it.  But  to  my  mind  that  is  not  fair.  They  should 
take  only  the  value  of  the  commodities  being  transported:  not  the 
vehicles  in  which  they  are  contained. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Couldn't  you  have  those  two  items  segregated  show- 
ing exactly  what  ferry  traffic  there  is  and  make  a  supplemental  re- 
port of  the  ferry  traffic,  and  not  have  that  go  into  the  report  at  all? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  should  be  done  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Should  we  write  that  into  the  law? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that 
could  simply  be  handled  by  departmental  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  make  this  suggestion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee.  As  Col.  Newcomer  says  there  is  no  law 
complete  in  itself  authorizing  and  compelling  the  preparation  of 
statistics  of  water-borne  commerce,  domestic  or  coastwise.  We  do 
have  a  correct  compilation  of  the  records  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
both  exports  and  imports,  and,  as  the  Colonel  says,  all  that  passes 
through  the  Isthmian  Canal.  The  engineers,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served the  district  engineers,  endeavor  to  get  the  commerce  in  all 
our  harbors  and  in  all  our  interior  waterways,  but  they  operate 
under  difficulties.  I  think  in  almost  every  district  (certainly  every 
one  I  know  of)  there  is  a  man,  I  think  an  assistant  engineer,  who  is 
detailed  for  that  special  work;  and  I  am  satisfied  the  reports  we 
get  of  the  commerce  are  not  exaggerated,  but  that  they  are  based 
upon  actual  facts.  And  if  there  are  any  errors,  they  are  errors  of 
omission  in  not  giving  the  entire  commerce,  rather  than  exaggera- 
tion of  the  commerce  there.  But  it  does  appear  there  ought  to  be 
some  law  on  the  subject  authorizing  the  compilation  of  statistics  of 
the  commerce  on  our  waterways,  particularly  those  which  are  under 
improvement.  I  have  no  doubt  the  engineers  would  be  very  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  that  duty,  and  possibly  we  might  pass  a  law  im- 
posing that  duty  on  the  Department  of  Commerce.  They  have  the 
machinery  by  which  they  could  gather  those  statistics,  and  they 
would  also  be  accessible  to  the  engineers  whenever  they  desired  the 
information  as  to  the  commerce,  upon  which  to  base  a  report. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Isn't  such  a  thing  rather  an  unreasonable  burden 
upon  commerce  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  captains  of  the  little  boats 
running  on  a  stream,  and  why  should  they  have  to  make  reports? 

The  Chairman.  The  assistant  engineer  in  these  districts,  who  is 
detailed  to  this  work,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  applies  to  the 
traffic  manager  of  every  steamboat  line  and  applies  to  the  whole- 
salers and  jobbers,  and  applies  to  every  source,  and  he  insists  that 
they  shall  make  a  report  to  him  in  detail,  both  as  to  the  items  of 
tonnage  and  value.  And  from  that  he  converts  it  into  tons  and  the 
valuation  of  the  article  and  submits  the  statistics  in  his  report 
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As  I  said  before,  I  think  every  report  we  get  from  the  engineers 
as  to  the  commerce  upon  any  waterway,  represents  actual  com- 
merce; there  is  never  any  exaggeration.  But  they  do  frequently,  as  I 
have  known,  omit  commerce  simply  because  the  parties  have  not 
kept  a  record  or  are  negligent  in  complying  with  the  request  to 
furnish  it.  I  have  observed  several  large  towns,  for  instance,  on 
large  waterways;  when  they  would  appoint  a  man  and  compel  him 
to  gather  this  commerce,  it  would  always  show  up  better  than  the 
previous  reports  of  the  engineers,  and  yet  was  accurate,  because  it 
was  based  on  daily  reports.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  maj'  well 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  to  see  if  we  can  devise 
some  plan.  There  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  engineers 
to  have  this  done  by  some  other  department,  would  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  As  I  say,  it  is  a  very  perplex- 
ing matter  and  we  have  been  considering  it  but  are  simply  unable 
so  far  to  propose  a  satisfactory  law. 

Mr.  Booher.  Would  not  the  benefits  be  better  derived  by  creating 
a  separate  department?  I  am  getting  pretty  near  to  the  point  where 
I  am  ready  to  draw  a  halt  on  the  creation  of  bureaus.  We  start  one 
of  those  bureaus  and  it  grows  for  years  and  years,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  best  benefits  can  be  obtained  in  that  way.  My  own 
notion  is  that  if  it  is  approximate — that  is,  if  you  get  at  this  ap- 
proximately, except  in  a  few  instances — that  is  sufficient.  For  in- 
stance, here  is  a  little  boat ;  you  are  not  going  to  get  the  captains  to 
put  clerks  on  boats,  putting  in  hours  and  days  and  days  figuring 
the  exact  number  of  pounds  being  hauled  on  those  boats.  You  do 
get  it  approximately,  though.  But  I  do  believe  that  we  should  do  it 
by  the  creation  of  a  separate  department,  or  bureau,  you  might  say, 
although  the  thing,  just  like  everv  other  bureau,  will  need,  after  a 
while,  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  annually  and 
require  200  or  300  clerks. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Dempsey,  if  that  captain  knew  that  the  appro- 
priations they  were  asking  for  depended  upon  the  accuracy  of  his 
report,  don't  you  think  we  would  get  it? 

Mr.  Switzer.  Do  you  suppose  a  captain  on  the  Ohio  River  is 
going  to  fool  around  there  or  care  about  what  appropriation  they 
will  get  ?    He  does  not  care  about  appropriations. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening  to  this  discus- 
sion.  It  appears  to  me,  for  the  purposes  of  this  committee,  that  the 
simple  suggestion  of  segregating  the  ferriage  commerce  from  the 
other  commerce  is  all  that  we  need. 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  is  done  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Mr.  Osborne.  The  ferriage  commerce  is  put  in  for  some  streams 
but  not  for  others.  For  instance,  take  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  be- 
fore you  get  into  San  Francisco;  there  is  a  ferryboat  that  crosses 
there  with  every  train  that  goes  to  San  Francisco,  and  all  of  the 
passenger  trains  are  carried  over  on  that  ferry.  If  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  commerce  of  Port  Costa  and  Benecia  there  would  be  an 
enormous  commerce;  it  would  be  millions  and  millions  of  dollars, 
and,  of  course,  it?  is  manifestly  improper  that  it  should  be  so  con- 
sidered. These  places  along  the  western  rivers,  where  they  have  fer- 
ries, simply  put  in  so  much  ferriage  and  the  balance  is  actual  com- 
merce up  and  down  the  river,  which  will  answer  our  purpose.    I  am 
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like  Mr.  Booher;  I  think  the  creation  of  a  new  agency  for  handling 
that  business  would  be  a  waste  of  money. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  inform  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Osborne,  that  the  commerce  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco  is 
given  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  it  from  the  Straits  of  Carquinez? 

Mr.  Kettner.  No. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  not  carried  in  the  same  sense  it  is  above. 
They  do  not  carry  trains  across,  you  know. 

Mr.  Kettner.  No. 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  simply  carry  goods  and  passengers.  That 
is  about  a  5  or  6  mile  trip. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  ought  to  be  put  under  the  head  of  ferriage; 
that  is  not  commerce. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Sometimes  they  do. 

Mr.  Osborne.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  ferry  is  the  same  as  a 
bridge — a  means  of  getting  across  a  stream. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Except,  of  course,  when  they  run  down  the  stream  for 
20  or  30  miles. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is,  of  course,  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Frear.  Might  I  offer  a  suggestion  along  that  line  in  order  that 
the  colonel  might  enlighten  us  a  little  later  on.  In  1913  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  the  engineers  added  to  the  estimates  submitted 
automobiles  ferried  across  the  river,  which  were  something  like  $9,- 
000,000  in  value;  and  that  item  was  criticized  very  strongly  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  statistics  covering  automobiles  across  the  river 
for  a  short  distance.  Col.  Townsena  also  criticized  that  very  se- 
verely, as  Col.  Newcomer  will  remember,  in  his  statement  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  This  item  was  omitted  in  1914  and 
1915,  but  on  page  2718  of  the  present  (1917)  report  appears  "Au- 
tomobiles, $41,000,000";  and  the  engineers  have  reinserted  this  item, 
which  makes  up  45  per  cent  of  the  total  commerce  on  the  river,  car- 
ried 1  miles  across  the  river.  The  importance  of  all  that  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  engineer's  report  speaks  of  the  additional  business— 
of  the  increase  in  business,  I  believe — and  the  increase  in  business 
lies  practically  in  this  $41,000,000  in  automobiles,  as  I  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  page  did  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Frear.  Page  2718. 

Mr.  Dupre.  But  they  have  segregated  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  segregated  it  at  this  time,  but  added  it 
apparently  to  enlarge  the  value  of  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Dupre.  No;  in  order  to  give  the  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  it  was  not  given  last  year  or  the  year  before.  It 
was  in  the  third  vear  before  and  was  stricken  out  because  of  the 
criticism  that  was  made. 

Mr.  Dupre.  The  third  vear  it  was  bv  bulk,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  it  was  then  itemized. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Of  course,  that  is  evidently  unfair. 

Mr.  Frear.  Here  is  another  suggestion,  Colonel,  if  you  could  give 
us  some  information  when  we  reach  this  river.  I  have  picked  it  out 
because  it  has  a  bearing  upon  this  matter.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  thousand  tons  of  miscellaneous  traffic  is  bulked  at  $40,000,836. 
The  reason  I  speak  of  that  is  because  all  that  miscellaneous  com- 
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merce  has  jumped  very  materially.    It  is  only  carried,  on  an  average, 
0.40  mile,  and  we  ought  to  know  what  kind  of  commerce  that  is. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  page  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  for  the  upper  Mississippi.  It  is  one  I  happen  to 
be  familiar  with,  because  I  have  lived  there.  Teams  comprise 
$8,000,000  of  this  total,  carried  1  mile. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  undoubtedly  those  ferriage  items  ought 
to  be  omitted  or  reported  separately. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  they  are  omitted,  it  takes  over  one-half,  or  nearly 
two-thirds,  of  the  value  of  all  the  river  commerce.  I  speak  of  that 
because  I  know  you  may  not  be  aware  of  that  now,  and  I  thought 
you  might  get  some  information  for  us. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  not  ferriage,  because  it  is  a  greater  dis- 
tance for  which  that  is  carried.  The  distance  for  which  that  is  car- 
ried is  40  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  what  it  is.  It  is  not  merchandise. 
We  have  a  separate  item  under  merchandise  up  above  which  reaches 
$3,000,000. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Haven't  you  some  other  information  in  your  office 
about  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  haven't  any  further  detailed  reports  in  our 
office  than  are  given  in  the  district  engineers'  reports.  These,  of 
course,  are  summaries  in  the  first  volume  in  less  detail;  but  these 
tables  in  the  second  volume  give  all  the  information  we  have;  and  in 
order  to  get  further  information  on  that  we  would  have  to  corre- 
spond with  the  district  engineer.  You  must  know,  of  course,  that 
these  figures  presented  are  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  col- 
lecting those  statistics  and  collating  them  from  a  great  many  indi- 
viduals, and  they  doubtless  have  there  the  information  upon  which 
that  is  based.  I  will  make  an  inquiry  there  about  that  item  and  let 
the  committee  know  the  result. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Wilmington,  X.  C,  district,  and 
the  first  estimate  there  is  for  Pamlico  and  Tar  Rivers,  N.  C,  $9,000 
for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  items  for  maintenance  for  that  group,  and, 
in  fact,  all  through  that  district,  as  shown  here,  provide  for  those 
cases  where  there  has  been  a  shoaling.  They  are  all  substantially 
completed  projects,  and  the  annual  shoaling  has  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent  that  these  sums  are  considered  essential  to  restore  the  project 
dimensions — $9,000  for  the  Pamlico  and  Tar,  the  same  amount  for 
the  Neuse  River,  and  $1,200  for  Contentnea  Creek.  The  details,  of 
course,  for  those  are  given,  so  far  as  the  details  are  available  in  the 
report  at  the  pages  given  for  those  different  works. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  small  items. 

Col.  New?comer.  They  are  all  small  items. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  them  are  necessary  for  maintenance, 
as  I  understand  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Beaufort  Harbor,  N.  C,  $4,000 
for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  similar  situation — a  case  where  the 
shoaling  proceeds  progressively  from  year  to  year  and  requires 
annual  care. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  the  same  group  is  the  waterway  connect- 
ing Core  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor,  N.  C,  $2,000  for  maintenance; 
waterway  between  Beaufort  Harbor  and  New  River,  N.  C.— that  is. 
the  portion  between  Beaufort  and  Swansboro — $4,500  for  mainte- 
nance; Morehead  City  Harbor.  N.  C,  $2,500  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Those  are  all  items  of  the  same  type. 

The  Chairman.  I  observe  there  is  nothing  for  Beaufort  Inlet, 
N.  C. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Beaufort  Inlet  is  one  where  shoaling  takes  place 
also,  from  year  to  year,  and  requires  constant  work  if  you  wish  to 
keep  the  project  depth;  but  that  full  depth  apparently  is  only  re- 
quired in  connection  with  deep-draft  tugs  that  have  been  taking 
out  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  breakwater  at  Cape  Lookout. 
Work  on  that  breakwater  has  been  suspended  now,  due  to  war  con- 
ditions. We  have  asked  for  no  additional  money,  as  the  funds 
already  provided  had  not  been  fully  expended,  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  keep  the  full  project  depth  over  the  bar.  We 
have  funds  that  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  dredges  working  that 
we  have  there,  which  will  take  care  of  the  immediate  needs. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  commercial  steamers,  tugs,  and  barges? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  Cape  Fear  River,  at  and 
below  Wilmington,  $30,000.  That  is  a  very  important  river,  Colonel. 
Will  that  amount  be  sufficient? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  amount  will  be  sufficient  for  main- 
tenance. They  require,  of  course,  constant  work  on  that  26-foot 
project  from  Wilmington  to  the  sea,  both  on  the  river  and  bar,  and 
this  amount,  I  think,  will  be  sufficient,  with  the  amount  in  hand,  to 
maintain  the  present  dimensions.  The  project  has  not  been  com- 
pleted yet,  but  we  have  not  asked  for  anv  money  for  its  completion 
because  we  think  the  dimensions  already  provided  will  probably 
suffice  under  present  conditions.  The  commerce,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
has  diminished  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  principal  item 
there  was  fertilizer 

The  Chairman.  Fertilizer  and  cotton. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  fertilizer  and  cotton  were  the  two  principal 
items  and,  of  course,  the  movement  of  fertilizer  has  diminished  very 
materially.  Now,  however,  it  is  proposed  to  divert  considerable 
traffic  from  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports, 
and  these  ought  to  be  maintained  for  that  reason.  This  amount  will 
be  sufficient,  I  think,  for  Wilmington. 

The  Chairman.  Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  why  there  is  no 
estimate  for  appropriation  for  further  improvement  there.  Is  it 
regarded  that  the  present  ruling  depth  will  accommodate  the  larger 
class  of  vessels  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir:  the  26- foot  depth,  with  the  tide,  will 
probably  suffice  for  the  movement  of  boats  using  that  harbor.  There 
has  been  a  recommendation  just  made  to  Congress  for  an  increased 
depth  across  the  bar,  so  that  the  vessels  need  not  be  delayed  in  enter- 
ing, on  account  of  storm  conditions  there. 

The  Chairman.  That,  however,  is  a  new  project. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  new  project  and  is  not  included  in  the 
estimates. 
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The  Chairman.  Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington;  there  is  an 
estimate  of  $12,000  for  maintenance  and  $40,000  for  further  improve- . 
ment. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  lock  and  dam  project.  The  $40,000  are 
estimated — you  will  find  the  estimates  given  in  some  detail  on  page 
603  of  the  annual  report — for  further  improvement  in  the  way  of 
dredging  the  channel  above  the  locks.  The  locks  have  been  built  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  the  project  provides  for  a  depth  of  8  feet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  consider  the  full  project  depth  neces- 
sary. The  craft  at  present  using  that  stream  draw  from  4  to  5  feet, 
so  that  we  expect  to  give,  with  this  $40,000,  a  practical  channel  for 
the  present  craft.  You  see,  the  estimated  amount  to  complete  is 
about  $91,000,  and  we  only  ask  for  $40,000  at  this  time.  The  $12,000 
is  for  the  operation  of  the  snagging  boat  to  keep  the  stream  clear 
from  snags  and  other  obstructions. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  interested  in  a  bit  of  in- 
formation regarding  Fayetteville,  which  is  at  the  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Upper  Cape  Fear.  A  gentleman  was  here  a  few  days  ago  on 
the  subject  of  the  letter  from  the  committee  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  replv  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  was  communicated  to 
them  through  the  district  engineer,  and  he  said  that  they  were  tak- 
ing steps  and  had  gotten  through  an  issue  of  bonds  for  $00,000,  as 
I  remember,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  terminal  there. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Then  it  is  doing  some  good? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  letters 
which  I  will  get  together  and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
sometime,  showing  the  results  of  the  committee's  action. 

We  now  come  to  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  district.  The  first  item 
there  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is  for  Winyah  Bay,  of  $50,000 
for  maintenance  and  $50,000  for  further  improvement. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  make  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  Wilmington  ?    The 
Wilmington  project  does  not  appear  in  the  index,  does  it,  in  any  way, 
except  for  the  whole  district? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  under  the  head  of  Cape  Fear  River. 
The  Chairman.  And  Cape  Fear  is  divided  into  "  at  and  below  Wil- 
mington "  and  "  above  Wilmington/' 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  you  will  notice,  Mr.  Frear,  in  the  very  first 
column  in  this  committee's  book  they  give  the  page. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  wilf  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about 
Winyah  Bay. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  an  18-foot  project  for  Winyah  Bay  to 
Georgetown,  which  has  been  completed  so  far  as  dredging  the  chan- 
nel is  concerned  and  the  jetties  for  the  protection  of  the  channel  at 
the  bar;  but  there  are  stili  some  training  walls  to  be  built  in  order  to 
protect  the  channel  from  shoaling  and  reduce  the  maintenance  cost. 
The  $50,000  for  maintenance  is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
dredge  to  keep  the  channel  clear  and  restore  the  project  dimensions. 
The  other  $50,000  is  for  continuing  work  on  that  training  wall  for 
which  some  funds  were  provided  last  year.  You  see,  that  is  the 
estimated  amount  required  to  complete. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Does  that  project  accommodate  any  other  com- 
merce? The  commerce  is  very  small  there  for  the  amount  of  money 
spent,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
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Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  the  port,  as  you  know,  for  Columbia,  S.  G, 
•and  other  cities  in  that  region.  It  was  expected  that  they  would  de- 
velop a  considerable  commerce,  but  they  have  not  done  so  on  a  very 
large  scale  yet. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  know  when  I  first  came  on  the  committee  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  to  that  project.  There  was  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  on  the  committee  at  that  time,  and 
I  know  Mr.  Sparkman  was  not  very  friendly  to  the  amounts  that  we 
were  appropriating  for  that  commerce.  But  I  was  just  wondering 
whether  it  accommodated  any  commerce  outside  of  what  is  shown 
here? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  do  not  have  a  very  extensive  commerce  yet, 
and  it  is  not  very  likely  to  become  so.  Of  course,  the  project  depth 
is  not  deep  enough  for  many  of  the  coastwise  vessels— only  18  feet. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  we  have  spent  large  sums  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  very  true  there  have  been  heavy  expendi- 
tures with  only  a  very  moderate  development  of  commerce.  But 
with  this  expenditure  now  we  hope  we  will  reduce  the  annual  main- 
tenance cost  by  building  the  training  walls. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Nothing  is  given  as  to  the  depth ;  what  is  the  depth 
provided  in  the  project  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Eighteen  feet. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Has  that  been  completed? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  the  project  depth  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  not  mentioned  here. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  given  on  page  617  of  the  annual  report. 
This  $50,000  now  asked  for  is  the  final  item  in  the  estimate  for  com- 
pletion. There  is  an  item  now  for  an  examination  of  this  harbor 
with  a  view  of  providing  increased  depth.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
matter  that  will  be  reported  on  later. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  increased  depth  asked  for? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  has  not  been  definitelv  decided. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  have  now  18  feet. 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  have  now  18  feet.  The  report  has  been  sent 
back — it  was  submitted  once,  in  fact,  with  an  adverse  report,  and  the 
local  Congressman  felt  that  the  matter  had  not  been  properly  sub- 
mitted and  asked  that  it  be  referred  again,  particularly  as  to  what 
depth  would  best  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  locality. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  those  cases,  Colonel,  do  they  furnish  any  evidence 
to  your  board  in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  going  on  and  making 
these  surveys,  or  is  it  just  at  the  request  of  the  local  Congressman? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Whenever  an  item  is  inserted  authorizing  an  in- 
vestigation of  any  locality,  we  always  take  it  up,  of  course,  with  the 
local  parties  to  find  out  what  they  want,  if  there  is  no  specific  state- 
ment other  than  a  statement  of  the  locality  to  be  considered,  and  we 
give  them  every  opportunity,  of  course,  to  present  the  matter  in  any 
way  they  might  see  fit,  so  that  the  subject  may  be  thoroughly  venti- 
lated and  prevent  any  claim  being  made  that  they  were  not  given  a 
hearing  in  the  matter.  And  invariably,  of  course,  whenever  a  Con- 
gressman, or  any  other  person  for  that  matter,  asks  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  facts,  he  is  given  that  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  The  commerce  there  does  not  show  as  favorably 
as  one  would  expect.  In  order  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  any  other 
facts,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  note  on  page 
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G20,  which  says  that  "  the  above  figures  do  not  include  45,741  tons 
of  freight,  valued  at  $2,421,204,  passing  over  Georgetown  Bar,  rep- 
ressnting  traffic  between  ports  to  the  north  and  south  of  Georgetown, 
and  entering  Winyah  Bay,  incidental  to  its  being  a  port  of  call, 
nor  do  they  include  77,219  tons,  valued  at  $2,089,788,  of  internal 
freight  trarac  between  Georgetown  and  rivers  tributary  to  Winyah 
Bay." 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  asking  whether  it  accommodated  any  other  traffic 
outside  of  that? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  does.  And  still  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  Georgetown  itself  ought  to  show  a  larger  commerce  than 
237,000  tons,  although  there  has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  ton- 
nage there.  Lumber  represented  the  principal  item  there,  and  there 
has  been  a  large  falling  off  in  the  movement  of  lumber,  which,  I 
guess,  represents  that  decrease. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  How  large  a  place  is  Georgetown  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  ten  or  twelve  thousand  population. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  might  state  in  connection  with  this  discussion 
of  commercial  statistics  that  in  several  places  where  local  commerce 
is  not  of  much  importance  they  have  tried  to  include  in  their  statis- 
tics of  commerce  the  entire  cargo  of  the  boat  which  came  in  to  call 
at  their  port.  They  state  very  truly  that  that  boat  passed  through 
the  channel,  and  therefore  the  channel  is  entiled  to  a  statement  of 
its  commerce.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  commerce  was  included 
here  and  was  separated  in  our  office  with  this  note.  We  did  not  think 
that  cargo  was  part  of  the  commerce  of  that  port,  when  it  was 
merely  carried  by  boats  calling  there  on  their  way  to  other  points. 

Mr.  Booher.  Why  would  not  that  be  fair  to  do  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  want  to  give  the  figures  showing  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  harbor  at  that  locality. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  would  not  have  gone  to  that  harbor  unless  this 
river  was  improved. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  very  true;  but  the  purpose  for  the  im- 
provement of  that  harbor  is  to  take  care  of  the  local  commerce. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is  the  way  it  appeals  to  you — that  it  is  to  take 
care  of  the  commerce  which  originates  or  is  destined  there  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Along  that  line  of  commerce  statistics,  just  one  ques- 
tion as  to  the  report  on  the  Tennessee  River.  The  engineers  now 
report  boats  carrying  freight  cars  that  were  never  opened,  but  they 
were  carried  as  commerce,  and  they  reported  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  quite  proper;  that  is,  if  they  give 
the  cargo  that  is  on  those  freight  cars. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  do  not  give  the  articles,  but  give  the  total  ton- 
nage reported  to  them.  On  what  theory  is  that  added  for  the  ferri- 
age of  those  freight  cars  acrcss  the  river  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  the  Tennessee  River,  that  is  a  place  where  it 
moves,  I  think,  from  Hobbs  Island  to  Guntersville.  The  distance 
is  about  22  miles  on  the  river  between  their  terminals,  so  that  they 
make  a  substantial  use  of  the  river  there.  In  other  words,  this  is 
not  like  the  ordinary  ferry. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  inland  waterwavs  between 
Charleston  Harbor  and  Alligator  Creek,  opposite  McClellanville, 
$5,000  for  maintenance.    Have  you  any  comments,  there,  Colonel  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  minor  project,  but  it  is  one  of  a  great 
deal  of  local  importance,  because  that  is  the  only  means  of  outlet 
the  people  have  there,  through  this  waterway.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  $5,000  will  not  provide  the  full  project  depth;  it  was  all,  it 
seemed  to  me.  we  were  justified  in  asking,  in  view  of  this  small 
tonnage  there,  and  it  seems  to  me  they  ought  to  get  along  with  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  depth? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Four  feet.  The  district  officer,  in  this  case,  asked 
for  a  substantially  greater  amount,  but  in  view  of  this  small  tonnage 
we  felt  this  was  all  that  should  be  given. 

The  Chairman.  The  commerce  is  small  and  it  is  local,  but  it  seems 
to  be  of  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  locality.  As  I  recall,  they 
have  no  other  means  of  transportation  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right.  It  is  a  very  isolated  place,  and  you 
can  only  get  to  it  by  boat. 

The  Chairman.  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. :  The  estimate  is  $40,000 
for  maintenance  and  $70,000  for  further  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  adopted  the  30-foot 
project  for  Charleston  Harbor  and  appropriated  $70,000,  I  think  it 
was,  and  this  is  to  complete  the  new  project  to  the  30-foot  depth. 
The  item  of  $40,000  is  required  for  the  annual  shoaling. 

The  Chatrman.  We  next  come  to  the  Savannah  district,  Georgia. 
The  first  item  there  is  Savannah  Harbor,  for  which  there  is  an  esti- 
mate of  $100,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  We  have  not  asked  for  anv  additional  money 
for  further  improvement  at  this  time,  because  we  believed  that  the 
amount  provided  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  wTould  probably 
suffice  until  the  next  bill  is  taken  up.  That  is  a  case  where  there  is 
very  extensive  shoaling  from  year  to  year,  and  we  feel  an  additional 
amount  of  $100,000  is  needed  for  maintenance  work. 

The  Chairman.  We  adopted  a  project  there,  in  the  last  bill,  and  the 
amount  available  on  June  30  last  was  $1,148,522.  Is  it  considered 
that  is  all  you  can  proceed  to  expend  during  the  next  fiscal  year  on 
the  new  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Booiier.  Is  that  amount  on  hand  now  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no,  sir:  not  on  hand  now.  That  was  on  hand 
substantially  as  of  the  1st  of  July,  although  it  takes  in.  of  course, 
the  appropriation  made  August  8— that  is,  it  was  the  amount  avail- 
able generally  for  the  fiscal  year.  We  have  bought  a  dredge  there 
from  the  Panama  Canal,  which  we  got  at  a  very  reasonable  figure, 
that  is  going  to  enable  us  probably  to  carry  out  that  project  at  a 
lower  figure  than  we  had  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Sapelo  Harbor,  Ga.,  for  which 
an  estimate  of  $2,000  is  made  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  case  where  there  is  an  annual  shoaling. 
It  is  a  lumber-shipping  point,  and  experience  indicates  that  the  shoals 
re-form  from  year  to  year.  We  have  about  $2,000  on  hand  and  will 
need  $2,000  for  the  next  year.  The  same  way  with  Satilla  River — the 
two,  the  Sspclo  and  Satilla,  are  similar  cases,  where  the  annual  shoal- 
ing requires  about  that  amount  to  keep  the  channel  open. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  is  a  system  of  rivers,  the  Altamaha, 
Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  Ga.,  where  there  are  items  of  $5,000, 
$10,000,  and  $25,000  for  further  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  While  put  down  for  further  improvement,  that  is 
mostly  for  maintenance  and  only  to  a  small  extent  for  improvement. 
You  will  recall  in  that  case  that  the  project  is  rather  of  an  indefinite 
nature.  They  have  substantially  3  feet  and  want  to  get  4  feet,  but 
the  expense  involved  in  that  was  considered  so  great  that  instead  of 
adopting  a  project  with  a  4-foot  depth  we  adopted  a  project  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  $40,000  to  maintain  the  existing  channels  and 
to  improve  them  as  much  as  other  current  needs  will  permit  from 
year  to  year.  And  they  are  making  a  gradual  progress  toward  a 
somewhat  greater  depth. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  about  those 
three  projects.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  general  condition  there  and 
the  possibility  of  their  being  used  to  a  greater  extent? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  new  or  additional 
can  be  said  on  the  subject.  There  always  has  been,  as  you  say,  criti- 
cism on  account  of  the  commerce.  There  is  now  a  substantial  com- 
merce of  timber,  and  there  is  a  boat  line  using  those  streams  which 
has  been  continuously  in  operation ;  but  its  tonnage  is  not  large.  I 
understand  they  are  planning  additional  barges. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  you  mean  on  the- three  rivers  one  boat? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  are  spending  a  million  dollars  on  it,  apparently,  so 
far. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  apparently  a  stronger  disposition  there 
than  has  heretofore  existed  to  develop  commerce  on  those  rivers; 
and  I  do  not  think,  even  under  war  conditions,  the  commerce  has 
fallen  off  to  any  extent.  The  report  of  the  engineers,  upon  wThich 
this  project  was  based,  limits  the  annual  expenditures  to  $40,000,  as  I 
recall,  and  the  people  of  that  section  have  been  anxious  to  have  that 
limitation  removed.  I  have  stated  to  them  that  the  committee  would 
be  glad  to  know  that  they  are  utilizing  the  river  more  fully  before 
they  give  favorable  consideration  to  a  larger  annual  appropriation. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  a  question  before  we  pass  from  that?  I 
notice  on  page  687 — I  want  to  speak  of  this  because  this  has  a  bear- 
ing on  many  other  comments  made  all  the  way  through — it  says: 
u  Marked  difference  in  value  of  commerce  for  1914  and  1915  is  on 
account  of  classified  freight  having  been  reported  as  general  mer- 
chandise in  1914  and  an  overestimate  of  the  value  of  the  same."  In 
other  words,  the  tonnage  on  that  river  has  decreased  since  last  year 
about  50  per  cent,  or  very  nearly  so;  but  the  value  is  put  at  an  in- 
creased amount.  Now,  on  wThat  basis  do  they  say  that  the  value  is 
overestimated  ?  Who  overestimates  ?  Who  reports  this  to  the  engi- 
neers, and  how  do  you  correct  that  ?  That  is  on  page  687,  and  there 
are  these  comments  so  frequently  I  was  wondering  what  is  the  basis 
for  making  that  correction. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  That  is  simply  an  estimate  made  by  the  district 
office  as  to  the  value,  based  upon  information  given  him  by  shippers. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  substantial  agreement,  I  suppose,  in  cer- 
tain sections  as  to  the  value  you  will  place  upon  certain  items  of 
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commerce,  depending  upon  their  character.  For  instance,  we  know 
that  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  the  products  of  cotton  and  things  of  that 
kind,  will  warrant  a  certain  basis.  In  other  places  it  is  different. 
This  note  apparently  means  that  some  of  the  commerce  was  classified 
under  the  wrong  item  and  in  that  wTay  gave  a  wrong  value  for  the 
whole  commerce,  because  a  certain  value  per  .ton  is  assigned  to  each 
item. 

Mr.  Frear.  Understand  I  do  not  mean  that  the  report  is  not  cor- 
rect, but  you  will  notice  on  page  687  that,  while  the  commerce  has 
decreased  one-half,  or  substantially  that,  the  engineers  report  an 
increased  valuation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  noticed  that,  although  in  1914  there  is  some 
difference. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  their  not  being  accurate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  a  very  high  value  in  1914. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  what  basis  was  it  figured  in  1915  and  1916,  when 
the  commerce  was  reduced  nearly  one-half? 

Col.  New  comer.  I  judge  that  all  values,  of  course,  have  increased. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Substantially,  if  the  commerce  was  of  the  same 
kind.  These  figures  for  the  value  of  that  commerce  are  given  in 
detail  on  page  2275  in  the  second  volume,  where  the  engineer's 
report  is  found. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  principal  items  there  are  fertilizer  and  oak 
blocks. 

Mr.  Demfsev.  Fertilizer  has  gone  up  about  two  or  three  times 
what  it  used  to  be,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  wThy  oak  blocks  should  be  so  high— 
(hat  is  something  less  than  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  paid  $5  for  a  quarter  of  a  load  of  pine. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  Twentv  dollars  a  ton,  of  course,  seems 
rather  high  for  oak  blocks.  Still  it  may  be  a  fair  value;  I  do  not 
know. 

The  Chairman.  I  doubt  if  that  is  excessive. 

Brunswick  Harbor,  Ga. :  For  maintenance,  $20,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  amount  is  needed,  in  addition  to  the  avail- 
able funds,  in  accordance  with  recent  experience,  to  maintain  the 
present  project  dimensions  there. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  depth  do  they  have  there  now;  what  is  the 
project  depth? 

Col.  Newxomer.  That  is  a  23-foot  project  at  low  water  and  30 
feet  at  high  water. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  is  a  new  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  have  asked  for  an  additional  depth,  and  an 
additional  depth  has  been  recommended  but  not  yet  adopted.  It 
was  in  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  before  and  failed  in  the  Senate 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a  very  considerable  agitation  when  the 
last  bill  was  under  consideration  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  project 
there. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  district,  and  the  only  esti- 
mate in  that  district  is  for  Miami  Harbor,  Biscayne  Bay,  Fla., 
$20,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  the  only  one  on  that  page,  but  there  is 
another  page  for  this  district.  The  Miami  project  is  a  new  one  and 
just  being  completed.  It  is  based  upon  considerable  local  coopera- 
tion, which  they  are  furnishing,  and  this  $20,000  is  deemed  essential 
in  order  to  maintain  the  project  depth.  We  do  not  know  yet  just  how 
that  project  is  going  to  turn  out,  because,  as  I  say,  it  is  just  being 
completed  with  an  18-foot  channel  from  Miami  to  the  sea. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  ease  of  the  Miami  Harbor  improvement 
there  has  been,  as  Col.  Newcomer  said,  generous  cooperation  there. 
Do  you  think  the  $20,000  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
18-foot  channel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  the  amount  that  is  considered 
necessary.  In  that  case  it  is  the  amount  the  district  engineer  put  in, 
and  it  was  not  reduced. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  memorandum  on  the  side 
here  I  It  says  "  Practically  none  of  this  commerce  was  benefited  by 
the  channel  under  improvement  but  were  it  not  for  the  dredging 
operations  this  channel  would  be  more  serviceable  than  the  main  en- 
trance at  Cape  Florida." 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  obviously,  is  a  note  taken  from  the  annual 
report. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  Isn't  it  a  clerical  error,  or  a  typographical  error? 

It  seems  to  be  contradictory. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  it  mean  this  dredging  interferes  with  the  traffic  ? 

Mr.  Demp8Ey.  No;  it  means  the  channel  at  Cape  Florida  is  more 

important  and  it  is  the  dredging  that  makes  it  so.    It  does  not  say 

what  is  the  good  of  this  one. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  channel,  as  I  recollect,  runs  along  the  bank  quite 
a  way,  whereas  the  other  channel  just  crosses  the  bay  into  the  jetties 
over  toward  the  city.  This  channel  runs  along  the  bank  for  a  distance 
of  2  or  3  miles. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  note,  of  course,  was  made  by  Mr.  McGann, 
and  just  where  he  got  that  last  part  of  it  I  do  not  know.  The  annual 
report  states  that  practically  none  of  this  commerce  was  benefited 
by  the  improvement  of  the  channel.  Of  course,  that  channel  is  not 
completed  yet  and  has  not  been  available.  The  significance  of  the 
other  item  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Look  at  page  724,  the  last  sentence  in  that  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  present  channel  wTill  be,  of  course,  the  desirable 
channel  when  it  is  completed.  The  one  you  are  working  on  now  runs 
2  or  3  miles  along  the  bank.  The  other  was  built  for  private  parties 
as  a  sort  of  cut-on  across  the  bay. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  simply  means  the  dredging  operations  of 
that  channel  now  prevent  its  use;  so,  of  course,  the  commerce  that 
would  use  it  has  to  go  through  the  other  channels. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  think  we  understand  it — that  were  it  not  for  this 
dredging  going  on  there  now  this  channel  would  be  better  than  the 
present  one. 

37910—18 i 
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Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Dupre.  There  is  nothing  inconsistent  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  that  situation  is  not  entirely  clear  to 
me,  unless  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  calendar  year  1916  that 
this  project  was  under  construction  and  therefore  could  not  be  used. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  explanation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Frear,  it  seems  that  the  explanation  is  that 
during  the  calendar  year  1916,  which  is  represented  in  this  estimate 
of  commerce,  the  project  was  under  construction  and  therefore  could 
not  be  used. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is,  the  new  channel  could  not  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  could  be  used  to  some  extent,  but  the 
dredging  operations  interfered  with  its  use. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  1917,  while  this  commerce  here  represents 
the  calendar  year  1916. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  8,  1918,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Kivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  January  #, 1918. 
The  committee  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.  proceeded  with  the  hearing 
on  the  estimates,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  not  completed  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
district  yesterday,  and  we  will  now  continue.  Page  22  of  the  com- 
mittee book :  The  first  item  for  which  an  estimate  of  appropriation  is 
made  is  Caloosahatchee  River,  Fla.,  $4,000  for  maintenance.  Colonel, 
are  there  any  comments  on  that? 

STATEMENT   OF   COL.   HENET   C.   NEWCOMER— Resumed. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  amount  expended  from  year  to  year 
for  annual  maintenance.  We  have  about  that  amount  on  hand  now, 
$5,800,  and  need  the  additional  amount  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
channel.    It  is  the  only  item  in  that  group  that  requires  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  notice  there  is  nothing  asked  for  the  St.  Johns 
River ;  is  it  because  you  have  sufficient  money  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  thought  we  had  not  gotten  away  from  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  project  is  nearly  complete,  for  one  thing 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  the  maintenance  charge  is  pretty  heavy. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  maintenance  charge  is  pretty  heavv.  We 
got  an  appropriation  last  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  jetties. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  For  $300,000. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  Yes.  We  have  enough  money  there  for  the 
present. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Hillsboro  Bay,  Fla.,  for  which 
there  is  an  estimate  of  $20,000  for  maintenance  and  $300,000  for  fur- 
ther improvement.   It  is  the  only  estimate  in  that  group. 
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« 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  here  a  new  project  for  a  depth  of  27  feet 
authorized  in  the  last  bill,  which  carried  an  appropriation  of  $300,000. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  You  consider  it  important  that  we  complete  that, 
don't  you,  as  quickly  as  possible? 

Col.  Newcomer.  1  would  not  say  complete  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  complete  it  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  noticed  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  on  the  Mobile  project,  they  claimed  Tampa  did 
not  need  any  more  water;  that  they  never  loaded  a  full  cargo  of  phos- 
phate rock;  that  it  was  not  economical  or  desirable  to  do  it;  and  the 
boats  came  to  some  other  Gulf  port  and  finished  the  cargo.  And  they 
complained  there  was  no  necessity  of  comparing  their  needs  to  Mobile, 
for  instance;  that  Tampa  did  not  need  the  additional  3  feet. 

I  had  a  talk  with  a  sailor  here  in  Washington  since  then,  and  I 
just  happened  to  ask  him  how  it  happened  that  he  was  in  the  Naval 
Service.  Well,  he  said  he  had  been  on  the  water  a  great  deal  and  had 
been  on  the  vessels  that  called  at  Tampa  for  this  phosphate  rock.  I 
remembered  what  the  party  said  at  the  Mobile  hearing  and  asked  him 
about  the  proposition,  and  he  said  that  it  was  true. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  reported  to  us  also ;  but  the  reason  for  it 
is  they  can  not  take  it  out  because  they,  do  not  have  enough  water. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  don't  load  to  the  depth  they  now  have,  he 
said. 
Gol.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  the  contention  in  the  Mobile  hearing,  that 
fully  one-third  the  vessels  that  made  the  port,  they  said,  went  to 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  and  finished  their  cargoes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  same  situation  that  is  told  to  us,  but 
that  it  is  because  they  can  not  load  a  full  cargo.  In  other  words, 
those  vessels  have  a  loaded  draft  of  26,  27,  28,  or  29  feet. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  contention  is  they  do  not  load  to  the  depth 
they  have  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  figures  submitted  to  us  indicate  that  they 
have  utilized  the  depth  they  have. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Tne  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  I  noticed  in 
the  report  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  they  needed  additional 
water  to  move  the  phosphate  rock. 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  I  had  seen  that  in  the  hearing,  and  it  was 
afterwards  verified  by  this  fellow,  with  whom  I  talked,  to  some  ex- 
tent.   He  did  not  know  the  reason,  but  he  said  they  did  not  load  to 
the  depth  they  had  there,  but  went  to  Mobile. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  It  may  be  it  is  a  mistake. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  true  they  do  not  load  a  full  cargo,  but  it  is 
simply  because  they  can  not  carry  out  a  full  cargo  with  the  present 
channel.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  do  not  put  on  a  full 
cargo,  other  than  that. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  They  say  it  is  not  economical  to  do  it. 
Col.  Newcomer.  You  mean  to  say  they  can  get  a  better  paying 
cargo  at  these  other  ports  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  boy  did  not  know  why,  but  he  said  they  did 
not  do  it;  he  knew  they  did  not  take  a  full  cargo  of  phosphate  rock, 
but  went  to  Mobile  or  New  Orleans  and  finished  their  cargo. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  "That  has  never  been  brought  to  my  attention 
before. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  As  a  usual  rule,  it  is  a  cheap  cargo. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  not  carry  well  or  it 
would  not  pay  them  to  do  so. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  only  reason  I  can  see  is  that  they  get  a  better 
paying  cargo  at  some  other  point,  some  other  commodity  which  they 
can  load  easily  at  better  rates,  and  therefore  they  would  not  want 
to  take  this  lower-class  commodity.  This  is  the  first  time  this  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention,  this  particular  point  that  you  men- 
tion. They  have  been  urging  that  the  project  be  deepened  to  30 
feet  because  many  of  those  boats  draw  28  and  30  feet  when  loaded. 
In  fact,  the  boats  go  out  now  with  only  a  part  cargo  and  then  lighter 
some  of  this  product  to  the  deeper  water. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  statement  in  the  Mobile  hearings  is  what  I 
base  this  on.  And  then  I  thought  about  what  was  disclosed  in  that 
hearing.  He  said  he  did  not  know  the  reason,  but  that  they  did  not 
take  on  a  cargo  to  the  extent  of  the  depth  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  statement  in  the  hearing  before  the  Senate 
committee  on  Mobile  was  called  to  my  attention,  and  I  asked  some 
one  from  Tampa  about  it.  It  may  have  been  Mr.  Sparkman;  I  do 
not  recall  definitely  as  to  that.  But  the  contention  was  that  the 
statement  in  the  Senate  hearing  was  not  correct  as  to  Hillsboro. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  may  be  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  look  somewhat  askance  at  statements 
made  by  one  port  against  a  rival  port. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  suppose  by  the  same  rule  we  should  look  askance 
always  at  the  statements  of  the  local  committees. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  will  emphasize  their  merits,  whatever 
they  are — naturallv. 

The  next  item  is  one  of  $8,000  for  removing  water  hyacinths  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  somewhat  smaller  amount  than  is  usually 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  but  with  the  funds  on  hand  we  believe 
it  is  sufficient.  It  is  work  that  is  continuously  in  progress  and.  as 
you  rememl>er,  has  to  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  with 
members  of  the  committee  of  seeing  some  of  the  hyacinths  since  our 
last  meeting,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  an  objection. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  only  criticism  I  urge  to  that  is,  I  notice  in  the 
column  headed  fcfc  Percentage  of  completion,"  you  put  a  star. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  indefinitely  re- 
quired, but  at  least  up  to  date  we  have  not  found  any  method  of  per- 
manently eradicating  these  water  hyacinths.  And  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  will  ever  get  a  method  of  permanently  eradicating  them. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  We  had  more  trouble  with  that  item  in  the  last  bill, 
for  the  water  hyacinths,  on  the  floor  than  on  everything  else  pat 
together. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  would  verv  much  dislike  to  see  this  item  taken  oat 
because  it  would  deprive  us  of  a  source  of  humor,  which  seems  to  be 
inherent.  It  would  be  really  cruel  to  take  out  an  item  from  which 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  House  derive  so  much  pleasure.  «m! 
which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  exercising  a  somewhat  slug- 
gish wit. 
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Mr.  Frear.  I  have  never  made  any  particular  criticism  about  this 
item 

The  Chairman.  I  can  say  for  Capt.  Osborne.  Mr.  Frear,  that  he 
was  not  referring  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  can  say  this,  that  there  are  plenty  of  items  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  that  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  for  criti- 
cism aside  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  vou  have  reference  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  No  ;  not  to  this  bill,  i  had  reference  to  previous  bills  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  here? 

It  has  no  reference  to  this  item.  We  have.  Col.  Newcomer,  up  in 
western  New  York,  a  matter  about  which  I  tajjted  to  you  over  the 
telephone,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  entrance  to  Buffalo  Harbor. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  up  there  seems  to  think  they  never  have 
been  able  to  get  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  local  officer.  They 
seem  to  think  he  is  out  of  touch  with  the  local  situation.  Now,  that 
is  a  large  port.  From  the  standpoint  of  tonnage,  I  guess  it  is  as 
large  as  any  port  in  the  United  States,  isn't  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No ;  oh,  no,  sir;  not  that.  But  it  is  very  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  has  less  than  20,000,000,  while  at  Snperior-Duluth 
it  is  50,000,000. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Well,  one  of  the  l?irgest. 

Mr.  Frear.  Third  or  fourth,  but  very  large. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  am  content  to  put  it  there,  then.  Now,  they  are 
really  very  greatly  dissatisfied  up  there.  It  is  a  general  business  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  kind  of  report  they  get,  or  the  failure  to  get  re- 
ports from  the  local  officer;  and  they  think — I  am  not  saying  it  is  so 
at  all — but  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that  the  local  office  is  not 
in  touch  with  the  business  situation,  and  does  not  attempt  to  get  in 
touch  with  it  from  the  business  standpoint,  but  that  they  consider  it 
solely  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  And  I  was  wondering  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  us,  at  a  hearing  here,  to  have  representa- 
tives of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  have  Col.  Warren  come  down 
here  for  a  hearing  and  examination,  and  find  out  what  there  is  to  it. 
and  see  if  we  could  not  reconcile  their  differences  and  make  a  more 
harmonious  family  there  than  they  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  particular  phase  of  improvement 
there  or  proposed  improvement  about  which  there  is  complaint? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  They  say  the  entrance  is  so  narrow  it  is  absolutely 
dangerous.  That  seems  to  be  the  contention  of  the  vessel  men  and 
those  interested  in  shipping,  and  the  business  men  generally.  And 
they  say  they  never  have  been  able  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
upon  the  local  officer  as  to  it  at  all. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  might  say  that  the  local  officer  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  that  matter. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  very  natural. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  very  natural,  for  you  take  his  report  as 
prima  facie  evidence  and  might  not  go  beyond  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No.  He  submits  all  the  data  furnished  by  local 
interests. 
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Mr.  Dempsey.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  a  general  hearing 
and  see  if  we  can  not  convince  the  engineers  that  they  are  wrong. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  these  adverse  reports  upon  the  widen- 
ing of  the  entrance  to  Buffalo  Harbor  have  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, and  a  right  of  appeal  exists.  It  is  quite  proper,  I  suppose,  for 
the  local  committee  to  appeal  to  this  committee  from  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  local  officer  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

I  might  explain  briefly  that  the  situation  is  this:  For  a  great 
many  years  the  entrance  to  Buffalo  Harbor  was  obstructed  by  its  use 
by  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna  Railroad  Co.  for  berthing  boats 
along  its  coal  pier.  It  was  the  Government  pier  which  they  had  got- 
ten  possession  of  in  some  way,  and  the  entrance  to  the  channel,  which 
is  about  200  feet  wi^Je,  was  obstructed  by  the  coal  boats  which  were 
being  loaded  there.  They  have  a  beam  of  about  60  feet,  and,  of 
course,  in  going  by  a  boat  of  that  kind  you  have  to  keep  some  dis- 
tance from  it  to  avoid  the  danger  of  collision.  That  situation  has 
been  remedied  by  forcing  the  Delaware  &  Lackawanna  Railroad  Co.  to 
remove  that  old  pier  and  build  a  slip  or  berthing  space  in  which  their 
boats  now  lie  while  being  loaded  with  coal,  so  that  they  are  entirely 
outside  of  that  200- foot  channel.  That  relief  to  the  situation  is  so 
marked,  and  the  width  provided  there  now  is  so  much  greater  than 
that  inside  the  harbor  where  all  these  boats  passing  this  boat  must 
go,  where  the  boats  lie  up  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  at  the  docks, 
tliat  the  Engineer  Department  feels  that  some  trial  of  that  situation 
should  be  made  before  undertaking  the  large  expense  of  widening 
the  entrance,  which  wrould  require  removal  of  bulkheads  or  walls 
built  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Booher.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  and  see  if  it  meets  the 
chairman's  approval :  I  do  not  expect  we  could  get  anything  in  this 
bill  on  this  question,  but  when  we  finish  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
why  couldn't  we  have  Col.  Warren  and  the  representatives  of  the 
shipping  interests  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  come  down  here  and 
have  a  hearing  and  find  out  where  we  are  for  the  purpose  of  next 
year?  I  think  it  is  always  good  policy  to  give  the  local  interests  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  because  it  very  frequently  removes  apparent 
cause  for  criticism. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  They  have  very  large  commercial  interests  and 
they  are  both  absolutely  satisfied  that  they  have  been  very  badly 
treated,  and  they  think  they  are  unable  to  get  any  consideration,  even 
the  slightest  consideration,  from  the  local  officer.  They  feel  that  he 
treats  them  with  the  most  supreme  indifference  and  prefers  to  slight 
them  and  treat  them  with  contempt,  if  possible.  That  is  a  mo£ 
general  feeling  among  the  business  men  of  western  New  York  as  to 
the  local  officer. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  the  condition  is  as  you  claim,  what  you  want  in 
this  bill  is  a  survey,  isn't  it  ?  You  have  to  get  started  that  way  and 
could  save  a  year. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  We  have  tried  that  way  several  times,  and  we  have 
been  treated,  and  our  port  has  been  treated,  as  if  it  was  a  small,  unim- 
portant port. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  like  to  explain,  in  that  connection,  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  visited 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  I  found  that  the  report  on 
survey  of  Buffalo  Harbor  that  was  authorized  by  Congress,  I  think  it 
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was  about  two  years  ago,  had  been  considered  by  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  was  just  about  to  be  transmitted 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  submission  to 
Congress.  He  said  they  had  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  against  the  district  officer's  adverse  recommendation  on 
certain  matters  which  they  had  asked.  One  of  those  was  the  widen- 
ing of  the  harbor  entrance.  The  report  of  the  district  engineer  was 
favorable  upon  several  of  the  points  that  were  brought  up.  Upon 
his  request  that  report  has  been  held  up,  and  I  am  now  awaiting 
further  information  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Buffalo. 
They  will  be  giveji  a  full  opportunity  to  present  their  case  to  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  before  the  report  is  transmitted 
to  Congress.  I  think  possibly  it  might  be  well  to  await  that  discus- 
sion, which  is  the  normal  procedure,  before  taking  it  up  here. 

Mr.  Dempset.  Let  me  understand  that.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  what  they  deem  are 
their  grievances  to  the  Board  of  Engineers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  To  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, which  is  the  board  of  review  passing  on  all  of  these  projects. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  May  I  be  advised  as  to  when  and  where  tnat  hearing 
is  to  be? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Certainly.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  inform  you. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  the  representations  made  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  the  district  officer  are  in  the  file  of  papers  that 
came  to  the  board,  so  that  they  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  what 
was  asked  for  and  the  reasons  advanced  for  it,  and  that  was  all 
under  consideration  before  the  board  took  action  on  the  matter.  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  board  is  quite  willing  to  give  further  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  if  they  desire  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Dempsey,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
communicate  that  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  ask  that  thev  be 
prepared  to  present  their  views  fully  to  the  Board  of  Engineers,  in 
view  of  the  statement  just  made  by  the  colonel,  because  you  want  to 
exhaust  your  remedy  before  presenting  the  matter  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  that  hearing  before  the  Board 
of  Engineers  be  had  before  we  get  done  with  our  work  here '( 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  in  condition  for  this  committee  to  con- 
sider it,  at  any  rate,  and  probably  will  not  be  at  this  session.  What 
Mr.  Dempsey  wishes  is  a  full  opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Buffalo  to  present  their  views,  and  it  9eems  that  opportunity  is 
now  open,  based  on  an  authorization  for  an  examination  and  survey 
on  which  no  final  report  has  as  yet  been  made. 

We  now  come  to  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  district,  and  the  first  item 
there  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is  Apalachicola  Bay,  Fla.,  $9,000 
for  maintenance.  That  is  the  only  estimate  for  an  appropriation  in 
that  group.    Are  there  any  comments  on  that  item  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  amount  required  to  keep  the  channel 
open.  It  is  a  place  where  the  shoaling  takes  place  very  rapidly.  It 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Apalachicola.  That  is  the  outlet  for  quite  a 
river  system,  and  while  the  commerce  is  not  large  the  expenditure 
of  this  amount  seems  to  be  advisable. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Holmes  River,  Fla.,  $2,000  for 
maintenance.    In  the  same  group  is  Blackwater  River,  Fla.,  $5,000 
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for  maintenance,  and  Pensacola  Harbor,  Fla.,  $15,000  for  mainte- 
nance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  $2,000  for  the  Holmes  River  simply  represents 
the  usual  annual  cost  or  maintenance  and  is  needed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  item  of  $6,000  for  the  Blackwater  River,  Fla.,  I  would 
suggest  be  stricken  out;  because,  since  that  estimate  was  submitted, 
there  was  a  storm  which  shoaled  the  channel  so  badly  and  the  need 
was  so  urgent  that  an  allotment  was  made  of  that  amount  from  the 
fund  available  for  emergency  work.  So  that  that  item,  I  think,  can 
be  omitted.  This  is  work  that  is  ordinarily  required  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  the  amount  already  allotted  will  take  care  of  it  until 
the  next  bill  is  under  consideration. 

The  $15,000  for  Pensacola  Harbor  is  needed  for  maintenance. 
That  is  a  project  which  costs  very  little,  relatively,  as  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  the  minimum  depth  of  the  entrance 
to  that  harbor  now,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  30-foot  project,  and  I  think  they  have  that 
depth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  maintained? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mobile  (Ala.)  district :  The  first  item  there  is  for 
Mobile  Harbor,  Ala.,  maintenance,  $160,000;  further  improvement, 
$100,000.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  that  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  those  amounts  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  item  of  $160,000  is  considered  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  present  project  depth  of  27  feet.  We  hare 
there  two  and  sometimes  three  dredges  which  can  be  used  on  that 
work,  and  we  think  it  is  advisable  to  keep  those  dredges  employed 
throughout  the  year;  and  for  that  reason  the  additional  $100,000 
is  requested  for  work  looking  toward  the  increased  depth  of  30  feet 
that  was  authorized  by  the  last  Congress  which  will  keep  the  existing 
plant  employed.  The  new  project  provides  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional dredges,  but  that  is  not  proposed  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  For  reasons  that  the  committee  understands— 
the  greatly  increased  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  Gray.  When  will  all  the  funds  now  available  be  exhausted, 
Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Probably  about  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  (tray.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  nothing  on  hand  after 
June  30  of  this  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Substantially  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (tray.  Did  not  the  storm  down  there  do  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age, according  to  the  reports  which  you  had? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  not  had  any  reports  indicating  any  great 
damage  to  the  channel. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  causing  considerable  shoaling,  or  there  has  been 
an  immense  amount  of  it;  an  unusual  amount  of  it  in  the  channel! 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  had  no  reports  about  that. 

Mr.  Gray*.  That  is  the  information  I  have. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  has  not  come  to  us. 

Mr.  Gray.  Do  you  remember  the  original  estimate  and  the  initial 
appropriation  proposed  bv  the  Board  of  Engineers?  It  was  about 
§850,000,  wasn't  it? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  was  something  in  that  neighborhood. 
As  I  say,  that  proposed  an  additional  dredging  plant,  but  this  is  not 
a  favorable  time  for  undertaking  that.  Of  course,  last  year,  when 
the  project  was  adopted,  no  money  was  appropriated  for  beginning 
the  work.  It  was  only  authorized  that  the  money  provided  for  main- 
tenance could  be  expended  also  for  additional  improvement  in  case 
the  money  would  extend  to  that  work. 

Mr.  Gray.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  of  it  was  expended  on  the 
new  project  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Gray.  That  is  my  information,  that  there  was  no  money  at 
all  spent  on  the  30- foot  project,  as  adopted  at  that  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  Amount,  with  the  money  now  available, 
would  allow  some  expenditure  of  money  on  the  new  project. 

Mr.  Gray.  Have  you  kept  up  with  the  recent  developments  in  that 
locality? 
Col.*  Newcomer.  You  mean  with  the  shipbuilding,  etc? 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomber.  I  am  aware  of  that ;  yes. 
Mr.  Gray.  You  know  about  that  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gist  of  the  statement  of 
Col.  Newcomer  lies  in  this,  that  the  amount  recommended  here  would 
be  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  there  in  operation  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1919. 
Mr.  Gray.  We  want  some  of  that  30- foot  channel  begun  to  be  dug. 
The  Chairman.  This  $100,000  will  be  applicable  to  that. 
Mr.  Gray.  It  was  before,  but  they  did  not  start  on  it. 
Col.  Newcomer.  You  only  had  $100,000  then,  you  know,  altogether. 
Mr.  Gray.  Yes;  but  they  did  not  start  before. 
Col.  Newcomer.  We  are  asking  now  for  $260,000. 
The  Chairman.  The  main  reason  for  adopting  the  project  in  the 
last  bill,  as  I  recall,  was  that  the  maintenance  work  might  be  prose- 
cuted with  a  view  to  the  increased  depth  provided  in  the  new  project. 
Mr.  Booher.  Colonel,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  $160,000 
for  maintenance  is  necessary  to  expend  in  the  coming  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  we  consider  necessary  for 

the  maintenance  of  the  27-foot  project;  and  the  $100,000  will  allow 

for  additional  operation  of  the  plant  toward  the  30-foot  project. 

Mr.  Gray.  Is  not  that  a  meager  amount  for  a  project  of  that  kind? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  existing  plant. 

Of  course  it  is  a  meager  amount,  in  a  way,  toward  a  million-dollar 

project;  but  that  would  involve  larger  expenditures  for  plant. 

Mr.  (tray.  I  understand  that  is  to  go  for  one  year,  that  $100,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gray.  How  many  dredges  will  be  at  work? 
Col.  Newcomer.  We  will  have  two  there,  I  think,  and  can  have 
them  constantlv  at  work:  and  I  think  we  have  another  that  can  be 
put  there  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Gray.  It  is  just  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  this  $100,000 
will  be  sufficient  to  run  this  year,  and  up  to  next  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  that  is  the  estimated  operating  expense,  in- 
cluding the  $160,000  for  maintenance. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Gulf  port  Harbor  and  Ship  Is- 
land Pass,  Miss.,  for  which  an  estimate  of  $80,000  is  made  for  further 
improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  While  that  item  is  placed  under  the  head  of 
u  Further  improvement,"  the  note  $ays  it  includes  maintenance.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nearly  all  maintenance.  It  requires  in  the 
neighborhood  of  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to 
maintain  the  existing  project  depth. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  harbor  channel  is  about  10  miles  long,  isn't  it- 
something  like  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  very  long  channel  across  shoal  water  in 
the  Mississippi  Sound.  The  project  provides  for  such  increased 
depth  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  operation  of  the  Government  plant 
This  $80,000  is  simply  the  estimated  cost  of  operating  the  Govern- 
ment plant  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  this  provide  for  increasing  the  depth? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  may  increase  it  slightly,  hut  not  very 
much.    That  would  be  required  mainly  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  depth  there  now  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Substantially  19  feet  is  what  they  have  already 
secured. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  was  built  by  the  railroad  originally,  and 
what  was  the  original  depth  they  acquired? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  provided  a  19-foot  depth,  under  a  certain 
agreement,  you  know,  that  they  would  receive  a  certain  sum — which 
they  claim  was  much  less  than  the  cost  to  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  had  a  project  of  19  feet  when  they  turned  it 
over  to  the  Government  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  is  the  depth  now  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  increased  the  depth  there  slightly,  haven't 
they? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  thev  have  not  substantially  increased  that 
amount.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  I  think  the  depth  reported  on  the 
30th  of  June  was  about  17  feet.  It  had  shoaled  somewhat  at  that 
time.  But  19  feet  has  been  provided,  and  to  that  extent  it  would 
be  maintenance.  Anything  beyond  that  would  be  further  improve- 
ment. 

These  projects  at  Gulfport  and  Pascagoula,  and  also  at  Mobile, 
are  rather  singular  from  the  fact  that  the  boats  can,  go  out  drawing 
more  water  than  they  actually  have  in  the  channel.  The  bottom  is 
so  soft  that  they  can  actually  drag  into  the  bottom  to  some  extent— 
for  a  foot  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  necessary? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  if  that  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  The  maintenance  of  that  channel  is  somewhat 
expensive  at  Gulfport  and  Ship  Island  Pass. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes,  it  is ;  it  reauires  substantially  this  amount 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Pascagoula  River,  Miss.,  $10,000 
for  maintenance.  And  in  the  same  group  is  Biloxi  Harbor,  $5,000 
for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Pascagoula  River  requires  substantially  that 
amount  annually  for  snagging  operations.  The  work  on  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Chiekasahay  and  Leaf  Rivers,  has  been  practically  aban- 
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doned.  The  Pascagoula  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  water,  but  that 
amount  is  necessary  to  clear  away  the  snags.  There  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  lumber  on  that  river. 

Mr.  Freak.  They  have  a  large  number  of  boats  building  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  may  be ;  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Oh,  you 
mean  down  at  Pascagoula  Harbor? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  not  in  the  Pascagoula  River  project.  I 
think  that  is  the  Dog  River,  where  the  boats  are  being  built. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  far  up  the  river  does  this  extend  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  goes  up  the  river,  I  think,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  80  miles,  or  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  commerce  up  there  that  far  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  kind  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Timber.  • 

Mr.  Frear.  Timber  entirely  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  the  work  performed  by  the  Government  is  largely 
in  digging  out  snags? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  entirely. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  entirely? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  Govern- 
ment constantly  digging  out  snags  that  are  placed  there  by  the  mill 
dams? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no;  these  are  snags  which  largely  come  from 
the  streams  above — the  Leaf  and  Chickasahay — which  are  both 
streams  with  rather  friable  banks.  During  the  freshet  period  the 
banks  cave  and  trees  fall  into  the  river,  and  the  stream  brings  them 
down.  I  have  no  doubt  we  do  occasionally  get  some  logs  which  are 
lost  from  rafts,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Frear.  Each  year  I  notice  they  take  out  a  great  many  snags 
and  logs. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  they  do.  I  understand  that  some  private 
parties  there  are  now  recovering  some  of  the  logs  lost  in  that  part  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course,  the  Government  does  not  get  any  benefit 
from  that. 

Col.  Newtcomer.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Frear*.  But  we  keep  digging  out  and  removing  the  snags. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  proposed  here  last  year 

Mr.  Dupre.  In  the  Sabine  River? 

Col.  Newt comer.  Yes:  in  the  Sabine  River — that  you  make  a  pro- 
vision that  material  of  that  kind — logs  recovered  by  the  Govern- 
ment— should  become  the  property  of  the  Government,  to  be  sold 
to  pay  the  expense  of  clearing  the  channel  from  obstructions.  For 
instance,  when  wrecks  occur,  if  they  are  abandoned,  whatever  is 
removed  becomes  the  property  of  the  Government,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  the  same  rule  applied  to  logs. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  reason  (I  think  one  was  urged  by  Mr. 
Mann)  that  was  abandoned? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know  there  was  objection  to  it.  I  know  or 
think  one  of  the  objections  to  it  was  based  upon  the  fact  of  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  that  is  it,  as  I  recollect  it — a  question  of  the 
authority  resting  in  Congress  to  undertake  the  authorization  of  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  seems  to  me  Congress  would  have  the  right  to 
declare  anything  of  that  kind  an  obstruction,  just  as  it  declares  a 
wrecked  barge  or  pier  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  be  an  obstruc- 
tion to  be  removed.  And  whatever  is  obtained  in  its  removal  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Government  to  help  defray  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  becomes  of  the  logs  and  deadheads  that  are  taken 
out  by  the  Government  and  removed  each  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Most  of  the  material  we  remove,  of  course,  is 
snags,  stumps,  and  things  of  that  kind,  which  are  not  usually  in 
shape  to  be  used  as  timber — I  mean  they  are  not  worth  much  as 
timber.  The  snags  are  destroyed.  The  logs  which  are  marked  can, 
I  suppose,  be  claimed  by  their  owners. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  dredge  the  river  out  and  give  them  the  logs  after 
they  are  recovered  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  they  claim  them. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  they  claim  them. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  the  local  laws,  I  believe,  give  them  the 
privilege  of  recovery. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  a  great  object,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  local 
people  to  have  that  work  done  by  the  Government  each  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  logs  form  but  a  small  part  of  tne  obstruc- 
tions removed. 

Mr.  Dupre.  They  have  no  commercial  value,  have  they — the  snags? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  snags  do  not,  but  the  logs  do. 

Mr.  Dupre.  The  logs  do,  of  course. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  not  the  proportion  of  logs,  of  course,  very  small? 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  ever  looked  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  lived  down  there  for  12  years,  and  I  have  been 
on  all  of  those  rivers — the  Pascagoula,  Tchefuncta,  and  all  those 
rivers — and  I  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  over  them.  I  never 
saw  a  log  in  the  shape  of  a  snag  in  my  life  that  I  remember. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  we  only  get  those  logs  sometimes  ^hen 
they  are  caught  on  a  bar,  a  shoal  place,  when  they  become  water- 
logged, and  after  Incoming  lodged  in  this  way  they  become  a  source 
of  obstruction. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  might  give  some  information  on  this.  On  page  2499 
we  find,  on  the  Pascagoula  River,  "  logs  cut  up  or  stumps  leveled  on 
bank " — of  course  that  couples  them  together — 811  on  one  river. 
1,168  on  another,  making  a  total  of  1,979;  logs  removed  from  drift 
piles,  48 :  logs  removed  from  river,  375.  That  shows  the  proportion 
of  logs. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  in  any  way  controvert 
what  I  said,  that  I  had  never  seen  a  saw  log  in  the  shape  of  a  snap  in 
my  life  that  I  remember  of.  Of  course,  they  get  them  m  those  drifts, 
but  not  as  a  snag.  A  snag  is  a  tree  sticking  up  in  the  river,  roots 
down,  pointing  down  stream,  and  a  steamer  coming  up  stream  run> 
her  bow  into  the  snag. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  headed  "  Snagging  operations." 
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Mr.  SwrrzER.  They  come  out  as  snags. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  in  the  engineer's  report  and  is  headed  "  Snag- 
ging operations,"  and  it  speaks  of  logs  removed  by  the  Government 
anathen  turned  over  to  the  mill  company  without  charge.  I  am  just 
trying  to  get  at  the  policy  of  the  Government  conducting  business 
that  way. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  the  Government  ought  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Dempset.  The  only  question  is  whether  there  is  enough  in  it ; 
but  certainly  they  ought  not  to  turn  them  over  to  those  people, 
because,  as  you  say,  it  is  just  a  reason  for  their  carrying  on  their 
operations  entirely  different  from  the  normal  and  regular  way. 

Col.  Newcomer.  While  375  logs  were  removed  from  the  river,  there 
were  about  3,204  snags,  or  about  ten  times  as  many  snags  as  logs. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  these  are  the  facts  about  logs  which  have 
a  commercial  value,  that  they  are  usually  dropped  from  rafts  and,  as 
a  rule;  they  are  either  nonfloatable  or  become  nonfloatable,  or  else 
they  sink  to  the  bottom  or  go  farther  down  until  they  meet  some  cur- 
rent action  or  where  they  meet  some  obstruction  and  are  stopped, 
generally  near  the  outlet,  as  the  colonel  has  explained. 

And  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  committee,  when  we  come 
to  consider  new  legislation,  to  consider  whether  we  will  not  incor- 
porate in  the  bill  a  provision  similar  to  the  one  in  the  last  bill,  or 
something  substantially  similar,  because  the  Government  having  con- 
trol of  navigation  and  removing  these  logs  (that  have  a  commercial 
value)  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigability  of  a  stream, 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  value  they  have  in  the  market 
when  they  sell  them.  Of  course  in  this  particular  instance  the  great 
cost  is  of  snags,  trees,  and  other  material,  which  come  from  the 
banks  when  they  erode,  and  which  come  down  the  river  and  obstruct 
the  channel  and  therefore  have  to  be  removed.  And  as  a  rule  they 
have  very  little  or  no  commercial  value. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  total  number  of  obstructions  removed  last  year  by 
the  engineers  seems  to  have  been  48,852  of  various  kinds.  The  year 
before,  according  to  the  record,  it  was  18,203.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  is  on  the  same  stream.  But  it  appears  the  engineers  are  engaged 
practically  all  the  time  in  removing  obstructions.  That  is  all  you  say 
is  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  dredging  or  anything  of  that  kind.  And 
under  the  head  of  logs  and  snags  there  were  1,127  logs  removed  from 
the  river  last  year,  as  appears  on  page  2400  of  the  report  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  colonel  this  question:  We 
have  a  law  making  it  unlawful  for  those  that  move  rafts  to  drop  logs 
in  a  navigable  waterway,  or,  if  they  drop  them,  making  it  their  duty 
to  pick  them  up,  which  law  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  enforced. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  law  exactly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  an  office  regulation.  We  have  adopted  regulations  of  that  char- 
acter on  a  number  of  streams.  And  there  may  also  be  a  special  basis 
of  law  for  it.  But  I  know  we  have  regulations  in  some  cases  on  cer- 
tain canals  and  waterways.  For  instance,  I  know  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  approved  regulations  covering  that  matter.  And  persons 
violating  them  are  subject  to  prosecution  if  they  can  be  detected. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  look  it  up  now.  but 
my  recollection  is  distinct  there  is  such  a  law. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  may  be  in  a  law  as  well  as  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  if  the  specific  attention  of  the  dis- 
trict engineers  in  those  localities  wrhere  the  logs  are  dropped  were 
called  to  the  matter,  where  there  is  no  effort  made  to  recover  them, 
that  would  stop  a  good  many  of  the  obstructions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Where  the  logs  have  been  cut  and  the  river  rises 
and  they  drift  into  the  stream,  how  are  you  going  to  prosecute  there? 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  instances  of  that  kind,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  been  dropped  from  rafts. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  makes  a  very  simple  proposition  to  have  the  Gov- 
ernment follow  those  up  if  profitable  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make  on  the  Biloxi 
Harbor  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  the  funds  on  hand  are  practically  ex- 
hausted, and  we  expect  that  $5,000  will  be  necessary  for  restoring 
the  channel  at  Biloxi  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  come  to  the  New  Orleans  district,  and 
the  first  item  there  is  passes  of  the  Mississippi  River.  There  is  an 
estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Southwest  Pass  for  further  im- 
provement of  $1,150,000  and  an  item  of  $250,000  for  the  South  Pass, 
which  is  for  maintenance.  Colonel,  what  have  you  to  say  about  the 
passes  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  appropriation  to  maintain  the  chan- 
nel depth. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  estimated  for  further  improvement 
of  Southwest  Pass,  as  given  here,  was  considered  to  be  the  amount 
that  could  be  expended  to  advantage  in  the  next  fiscal  year  or  until 
another  bill  is  passed  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  there  was  a  considerable  sum  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  on  account  of  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last 
Congress.  Mr.  Sanders,  you  will  recall,  suggested  that  the  entire 
balance  required  to  complete,  of  about  $2,500,000,  be  appropriated 
at  this  time.  We  of  course  wrould  have  no  objection  to  having  that 
much  money  and  would  spend  it  as  rapidly  as  we  could  under  the 
conditions  that  obtain.  But  the  amount  we  considered  necessary 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  is  at  least  this  $1,150,000.  The  $250,000 
for  maintenance  of  South  Pass  is  in  addition  to  the  permanent  annual 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the  maintenance  of  that  pass.  That 
permanent  annual  appropriation  was  authorized  some  years  ago  and 
is  quite  inadequate  under  present  conditions.  The  flow  through 
South  Pass  has  been  considerably  enlarged.  And  not  only  is  there 
necessity  for  restricting  the  flow  through  Pass  a  Loutre,  as  already 
indicated  by  repairing  the  sill  there  and  strengthening  that,  but  also 
we  need  additional  sills  at  the  entrance  of  South  Pass  so  as  to  reduce 
the  flow  through  it  and  throw  more  water  through  Southwest  Pass. 

The  Chairman.  Would  this  appropriation  for  the  Southwest  Pass 
be  available  for  those  repairs  at  Pass  a  Loutre  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  We  consider  that  work  required  there 
as  a  part  of  the  improvement  at  Southwest  Pass,  because  it  is  to  con- 
trol the  flow  to  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  restrict 
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any  appropriation  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  passes  j  but  it  ap- 
pears that  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  commerce  up  to  this  time  uses 
the  South  Pass. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  true ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  of  greater  depth  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  view  of  that  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
Southwest  Pass  is  still  under  construction,  would  it  be  advisable  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  Southwest  Pass  to  any  extent  on 
account  of  war  conditions ;  or  do  you  think  that  would  react  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  indeed  to  have  that 
amount,  because  South  Pass  itself  is  in  a  rather  critical  condition. 
The  jetties  are  suffering  considerably  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
channel,  so  that  they  feel  very  uneasy  about  the  security,  or  perma- 
nency of  the  channel  through  South  Pass.  It  is  important  for  that 
reason  to  complete  the  Southwest  Pass  as  promptly  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  break  in  the  jetties  on  the  east  side, 
isn't  there  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  feel  very  uneasy  about  that 
situation.  We  probably  can  maintain  them  for  several  years,  but  in 
view  of  the  expenditures  such  as  we  are  now  undertaking,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  expedite  the  other  work  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Dupre.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  is  it  not  being  expedited  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  being  expedited. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Have  not  bids  been  rejected  recently,  Colonel,  for 
Southwest  Pass  because  the  department  thought  they  were  excessive  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  verv  true.  Bids  for  bulkhead  construe- 
tion  in  the  Southwest  Pass  were  rejected.  We  are  trying,  of  course, 
to  prosecute  the  work  with  due  regard  to  economy.  That  gives  a  per- 
plexing situation  sometimes,  as  to  whether  the  consideration  of 
economy  or  the  other  should  prevail.  We  are  handling  that  situa- 
tion, of  course,  as  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Dtjpre.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  department,  but  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  you  gentlemen  had  any  idea  there  would  be  any  reduction  in 
those  bids  in  a  comparatively  short  time — in  the  next  five  years,  we 
will  say? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  has  already  been  a  proposal  to  reduce  the 
bid  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Is  that  appealing  to  the  engineering  office  in  any  sub- 
stantial way? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  reduction  is  not  large,  about  6  per  cent,  and 
on  that,  of  course,  we  had  to  get  the  views  of  the  district  engineer 
as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  it.  While  we  consider  it  desirable 
to  expedite  the  work,  we  of  course  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
undertake  the  work  regardless  of  expense. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
this  bid — roughly  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  is  about  $68  per  linear  foot. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  mean  in  round  numbers. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  involved  I  do  not  now  recall.  It  was 
a  number  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  involved,  I  remember. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  It  would  make  considerable  encroachment  upon  the 
sum  reported  here  as  being  available  from  the  last  bill,  would  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dupre.  In  other  words,  you  need  this  million  dollars  more? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  consider  that  at  least  should  be  provided,  and 
that  sum  represented  our  judgment  as  to  the  amount  it  would  be  well 
to  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  did  the  district  engineer  recommend? 

Col.  Newcomer.  He  recommended  a  little  over  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Which  would  have  provided  for  the  completion  of  the 
entire  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  it  would  not  quite.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
recommendation  was  $2,145,000. 

Mr.  Dupre.  That  would  have  left  $300,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  $2,425,000  is  the  total  estimate  for  completion; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Including  $1,000,000  that  is  proposed  to  be  appropri- 
ated here  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dupre.  That  would  be  about  $1,300,000  more? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right.  The  amount  of  money  on  hand 
there  was  so  large  that,  considering  the  rate  of  the  expenditures  they 
have  been  able  to  make  up  to  date,  we  felt  this  was  all  they  could 
properly  expend  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  expect  to  use  the  dredge  under  the  control  of 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission  on  this  work,  or  just  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  river  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  not  Mississippi  River  dredges;  it  is  the 
revetment  plant  we  want  to  use  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  not  be  used  at  the  Southwest  Pass? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  that  \\  ill  be  used  under  the  Southwest  Pass 
funds,  because  that  is  where  it  is  intended  to  control  the  flow  to 
Southwest  Pass.  In  other  words,  this  Pass  a  Loutre  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Southwest  Pass. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  requires  the  equipment  which  th£  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  has  on  hand  and  which  it  is  necessary  for 
ihem  to  have  in  the  performance  of  their  work,  and  which  is  a  very 
expensive  class  of  plant  and  a  plant  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
New  Orleans  district. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  may  say  this  work  has  its  own  dredges,  but  has 
no  revetment  or  mattress  plant.  That  is  what  we  want  to  get  from 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  I  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  appropriation 
might  be  reduced  or  not,  because  it  is  quite  a  large  amount,  and  in- 
quiry might  be  made  in  the  House  as  to  the  large  sum  appropriated 
here  for  the  Southwest  Pass. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  thought  at  first  your  tongue  had  slipped  and  you 
meant  shouldn't  it  be  increased. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  a  good  many  of  these  questions  in  order  to 
get  them  in  the  record,  anticipating  questions  that  will  be  asked  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENRY  C.  NEWCOMER,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 
CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  JANUARY  4, 
1918,  FOLLOWING  THE  HEARING  HELD  ON  THAT  DATE  ON 
PASSES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  work  at  Pass  a  Loutre,  to  which  Mr.  Sanders 
refers,  and  at  the  head  of  the  South  Pass,  is  all  provided  for  by 
money  in  hand.  It  is  only  a  question  of  getting  the  plant  to  do  the 
work. 

The  situation  which  Mr.  Sanders  presented  to  you  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  early  in  December,  I  think 
it  was,  and  upon  learning  the  attitude  of  the  commission  the  papers 
were  sent  to  the  district  engineer  at  New  Orleans,  who  has  charge  of 
the  improvement  of  the  Passes,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the 
situation  and  send  it  through  the  division  engineer  and  get  his  com- 
ments and  then  through  the  district  officer,  who  has  the  plant,  to 
the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  or  rather  to  Gen.  Bixby,  tne  presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  and  indicated  the  view  of  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  that  the  use  of  that  plant  should  be  determined, 
not  by  the  appropriation  to  which  it  belongs,  but  by  the  paramount 
public  necessity.  In  other  words,  if  this  Pass  work  is  the  more  im- 
portant, the  equipment  should  be  diverted.  It  was  stated  that  was 
the  way  in  which  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  look 
upon  it. 

We  have  not  yi't  received  that  report,  ho  that  we  do  not  know 
what  attitude  the  commission  will  take.  In  case  of  urgency,  of 
course,  time  is  really  a  considerable  element,  and  it  is  hard  to  get 
prompt  mail  transmission  under  present  conditions  of  rail  trans- 
portation. Moreover,  the  report  has  to  go  through  so  many  people, 
and  while  an  early  response  might  to  be  had,  you  must  remember  it 
will  take  time;  but  I  do  not  think  the  Chief's  office  would  hesitate  to 
divert  that  plant,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  vou  the  authoritv  to  do  so? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  not,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sanders  might  be  im- 
portant at  this  time,  that  the  committee  also  express  its  desire  to 
have  it  used  in  that  way,  because  this  work  is  one  of  great  emergency. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would 
not  desire  to  take  action  without  hearing  from  the  different  parties 
concerned,  because  he  does  not  know  precisely  upon  what  work  this 
plant  is  now  engaged.  It  may  be  that  where  they  have  it  the  work 
is  very  urgent  now,  as,  for  instance,  on  bank  revetment  to  protect 
levees  that  are  threatened  by  caving  of  banks.  He  would  only  act 
upon  the  whole  presentation,  but  there  is  authority,  I  think,  lodged  in 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  commandeer  that  plant. 

Mr.  Frear.  \  on  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  the  committoe 
take  anv  action? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  hardly  thing  it  necessary  at  all,  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  colonel  leaves  the  Passes,  I  think,  if  it 
meets  the  approval  of  the  committee,  I  will  make  this  statement,  which 
I  think  will  be  approved  by  all  the  members  who  were  there — that 
from  the  standpoint  of  laymen,  not  as  engineers,  we  were  impressed 
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with  the  importance  of  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  done  before  the 
next  flood  waters  in  the  Mississippi.  I  personally  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  it — I  think  I  discussed  it  with  some  of  the  members, 
maybe  with  you — that  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen.  Bixby  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  telling  them  what  my  impression  was  and  I 
thought  the  impression  of  this  committee,  that  they  ought  to  cooper- 
ate in  furnishing  their  equipment.  I  never  received  any  reply.  But 
as  Mr.  Sanders  says,  that  is  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi  Valley* 
so  far  as  water  transportation  is  concerned,  and  it  is  very  important, 
undoubtedly,  to  see  that  nothing  happens  to  interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  Freak.  Is  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  under  the  Engi- 
neers Department  in  any  way,  Colonel  ? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  are  acting  upon  the  orders  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers? 

Col.  Newcomer,  The  flood-control  act  says  the  work  should  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  thd  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  as  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Therefore,  it 
makes  it  all  subject  to  his  supervisory  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  had  verv  little  occasion  to  modif v  the  action  taken  by  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  because  they  are  satisfactorily  han- 
dling the  work.  The  only  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  come  up 
has  been  at  Memphis,  where  the  Chief  of  Engineers  rather  insisted 
upon  providing  more  liberally  than  they  had  themselves  been  willing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Frear.  Heretofore  has  the  question  ever  come  up  of  any  con- 
flict between  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  about  the  Mississippi  River  Passes? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  There  is  not  any  conflict  now  about  the 
appropriation ;  it  is  about  the  plant.  They  have  the  money  now  to 
use  the  plant  on  their  own  work  and  want  to  use  it,  and  say  the  plant 
should  not  be  used  under  anv  other  appropriation  until  their  own 
money  has  been  exhausted,  ititherto  whenever  the  work  was  of  such 
emergency  as  required  the  use  of  the  plant,  I  understood  it  always 
had  permitted  its  use.  It  may  be  that  was  simply  because  they  did 
not  have  then  funds  of  their  own  with  which  to  do  the  work:  I  could 
not  tell  about  that.  But  this  is  the  first  time  there  has  been  lack  of 
willingness  on  their  part  to  give  the  plant;  that  is,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Theother  question  about  the  Passes  that  Mr.  Sanders  brought  up. 
with  reference  to  the  early  completion  of  the  Southwest  Pass— that 
involves  the  construction  of  the  inner  jetties,  as  he  mentioned.  And 
the  plan  now  is  to  build  bulkheads  which  will  narrow  the  waterway 
sufficiently  to  confine  the  flow. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  which  have  already  been  constructed? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Some  of  which  have  already  been  partly  con- 
structed; and  also  to  build  spur  dikes  which  run  out  from  the  main 
jetties  to  the  line  of  inner  jetties. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  proportion  would  you  say  has  been  completed: 

about  a  third  ?  T 

Col.  Newcomer.  Probably  about  a  fourth  has  been  completed:  1 
could  not  say  more  closely  than  that.  The  money  provided  in  August 
was  intended  to  be  applied  partly  to  the  continuation  of  that  bulk- 
head work  and  also  to  the  building  of  spur  dikes.  It  happened  early 
in  December,  I  think  it  was,  that  bids  were  received  for  that  bulk* 
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head  at  very  much  increased  prices.  They  have  a  contract  now,  for 
instance,  which,  I  think,  runs  about  $38  a  foot,  and  the  new  bids  were 
about  $66  or  $68. 

Mr.  Freak.  Double? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Pretty  nearly  double  what  they  were  before.  They 
figured  that  due  allowance  for  the  increase  in  the  cost,  the  increased 
price  of  labor  and  material,  etc.,  would  place  it  somewhere  in  the 
fifties,  say  about  $54  or  $55  a  foot.  Now,  as  I  say,  in  addition  to  the 
bulkheads,  which  are  inner  longitudinal  jetties  parallel  to  the  old, 
we  propose  building  the  spur  dikes  and  have  a  plant  of  our  own 
which  can  be  used  on  the  construction  of  the  spur  dikes,  which  will 
partially  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  the  inner  jetties. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  Government  plant  at  the  jetties  is  now  doing  the 
dredging? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  contract  work  of  building  the  jetties  is  private  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  for  the  jetties;  but  not  for  the  spur  dikes. 
We  have  a  plant  for  that  but  not  for  the  longitudinal  jetties. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  contractors  are  working  on  that  now,  gen- 
erally speaking? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  there  is  one  contractor  building  the  bulk- 
heads there,  and  one  for  furnishing  the  stone.    That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  it  is  those  contracts  which  you  can  get  renewed 
only  at  a  larger  price? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  that  is  the  situation  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. We  just  got  a  telegram  this  morning  from  a  contractor  offer- 
ing to  reduce  his  price  to  a  certain  amount  providing  certain  con- 
cessions be  made,  but  that,  of  course,  must  be  investigated  before 
reaching  a  decision. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  his  name? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  if  he  was  not  with  us  on  the  trip. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall.  The  amount  required,  according 
to  the  original  estimates  to  be  appropriated  for  the  completion  of  the 
project  is  given  on  page  25  of  your  estimates. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  suppose  that  would  not  be  of  much  value,  in  view 
of  the  increased  costs. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  will  complete  it. 
The  amount  estimated  to  complete  was  $2,425,000.  The  amount  we 
included  in  the  annual  report  as  an  estimate  for  additional  work  for 
one  year  is  substantially  one-half  of  that — $1,150,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  long  would  it  take  to  complete  that  project 
if  all  the  money  necessary  was  available  and  you  could  get  the  plants 
you  have  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  mean  if  we  had  all  the  money? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  had  all  you  needed  and  had  the  plants  con- 
tinually working  on  the  project.  How  long  would  it  talce  to  com- 
plete it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  would  take  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  amount  of  money  have  you  on  hand  now  for 
these  projects? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  available  there  is  $2,000,000.  That  is, 
at  the  first  of  the  year.  Of  course,  that  was  one  of  the  elements  that 
led  us,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reduce  the  estimate 
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coming  in  from  the  office  of  the  district  engineer — to  reduce  this 
amount  to  $1,150,000 — that  fact,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  succeeding  session  of  Congress  would  be  available 
the  4th  of  March,  1919.  We  felt  that  this  additional  amount  esti- 
mated for  here  would  probably  provide  all  that  we  could  spend  to 
advantage  in  the  intervening  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  speak  about  this  additional  amount.  How  much 
have  you  included  in  this  estimate  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $1,150,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  there  any  advantage  of  a  continuing  contract  in 
a  case  of  that  kind  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  There  may  be  if  the  conditions,  of  course, 
are  favorable  for  making  a  continuing  contract.  If  this  had  all  been 
placed  under  a  continuing  contract  wnen  we  negotiated  the  contract 
about  two  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  upon  very  favorable  terms 
and  conditions  to  the  Government,  but  the  contractor  would  proba- 
bly have  been  broken  by  this  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  I  realize  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  But  just  now  a  continuing  contract  for  its  com- 
pletion would  be  a  rather  questionable  proposition. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  think  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Osborne.  This  has  reference  entirelv  to  the  Southwest  Pass? 

a. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  did  not  go  with  you  on  that  trip,  but  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  being  there 
for  many  years;  and  that  work  at  South  Pass  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  very  great  importance.  The  formation  of  those  mud  lumps,  which 
is  constantly  going  on,  will  cork  them  up.  And  take  the  whole 
Mississippi  River,  it  is  like  a  big  bottle  and  that  is  the  entrance,  and 
if  you  choke  up  the  entrance  it  does  not  matter  what  you  do  up  above. 
The  entrance  must  be  kept  clear. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  emergency  work  which  Col.  Newcomer 
spoke  about. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes ;  at  Pass  a  Loutre. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  hearings  on  the 
estimates. 

HEARINGS  OF  JANUABY  8,  1918— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  JStill  continuing  Louisiana,  the  New  Orleans  dis- 
trict, there  is  an  item  for  the  Calcasieu  Kiver  and  Pass,  an  item  of 
$5,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  required  for  maintenance*  particularly  in 
Calcasieu  Lake,  where  the  channel  is  subject  to  shoaling  continually, 
and  we  need  that  amount  to  restore  it.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
amount  we  have  available  for  the  present  year.  We  need  that  amount 
for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  removing  water  hyacinths  in 
Louisiana,  $20,000. 

Mr.  Dupre-  That  includes  the  States  of  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and 
Texas,  as  well,  does  it  not? 

Col.  New7comer.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  mainly  in  Louisiana,  of  course. 
These  waterways  are  the  ones  that  are  particularly  affected  by  water 
hyacinths,  and  that  is  the  amount  we  require. 
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Mr.  Duprb.  I  know  the  fund  is  applicable  for  use  in  the  four  States 
under  the  law,  or  at  least  it  was  in  the  previous  bill.  I  know  Mr. 
Harrison  slipped  in  Mississippi  one  year. 

CoL  Newcomer.  I  know  it  is  in  one  bill,  but  this  reads  "  Louisiana  " 
here. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  item  read  in  the  last  bill,  Mr. 
McGann? 

The  Clerk.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  - 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  amount? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  verifies  Mr.  Dupre's  statement,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  local  cooperation,  is  there  not,  in  the 
.  removal  of  these  water  hvacinths? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  The  localities  assist,  as  I  understand, 
by  patrolling  the  streams  more  or  less  and  keeping  the  plant  in 
motion. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  of  local  cooperation  is  set  forth  at 
the  bottom  of  page  946  and  the  top  of  page  947. 

Mr.  Dupre.  And  they  look  after  the  booms,  too? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Galveston  district.  The  first  item  is  Galveston 
Channel,  Tex.,  for  maintenance,  $100,000 ;  for  further  improvement, 
$200,000. 

Will  you  explain  the  character  of  maintenance  and  also  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  $200,000  for  further  improvement  is  to  be  used? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Galveston  Channel  is  the  channel  in  the  interior 
harbor,  and  experience  shows  that  we  need  about  this  sum  of  $100,000 
to  operate  our  dredges  and  maintain  the  project  depth  of  30  feet. 

The  $200,000  for  further  improvement  is  for  the  extension  of  the 
sea  wall,  which  was  authorized  in  1916.  That  law  required  certain 
local  cooperation,  which  has  now  been  effected,  so  that  the  work  is 
proceeding.  The  locality  is  to  expend  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  completing  the  first  portion  of  the  extension, 
and  the  Government  is  then  to  extend  the  wall  from  there  over  to 
the  military  reservation,  and  this  amount  that  we  have  estimated 
here — $200,000 — is  the  amount  we  feel  can  be  expended  to  advantage 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The   Chairman.  What  about  the  proposition  for  the  increased  * 
depth  above  30  feet  over  the  bar? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  a  favorable  recommendation  now  before 
Congress  for  providing  a  depth  of  35  feet  over  the  bar,  which,  by 
the  way,  I  think  involves  no  additional  appropriation.  The  depth 
of  30  feet  was  secured  p,  number  of  years  ago,  and,  in  fact,  the  depth 
is  now  about  between  32  and  33  feet.  The  channel  maintains  itself 
with  practically  no  dredging  except  sometimes  dredging  has  been 
required  to  improve  the  location  of  the  channel.  The  channel  now  is 
in  a  much  better  location  than  formerly,  and,  as  I  say,  is  something 
over  30  feet  deep  in  depth,  and  it  looks  as  though  a  35-foot  depth 
could  be  provided  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  and  recommendation 
was  made  to  authorize  the  use  of  the  available  funds  to  provide  the 
35-foot  depth  and  maintain  it  for  two  years  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  expense  of  maintenance  would  be  large.    That  35-foot  channel 
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would  extend  a  mile  or  more  beyond  the  jetties,  and  the  question  is 
how  that  portion  of  the  channel  out  there  would  maintain  itself. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  say  there  are  funds  on  hand  available  for  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  You  see  the  first  item — Galveston  Harbor, 
Tex. — there  is  $364,000  on  hand.  The  larger  part  of  tbat  is  for 
repairing  the  jetties,  and  there  are  sufficient  funds  in  th^t  to  ako 
dig  to  35  feet  if  it  is  authorized  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  depth  have  they? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Thirty  feet,  project  "depth;  actually  over  32  feet. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  mean  if  authorized  by  Congress  in  this  bill. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Whenever  Congress  authorizes  it. 

Mr.  Dupre.  There  is  a  report  before  Congress  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  that  I  will  say  the  commercial 
interests  of  Galveston  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  that  au- 
thorized and  I  have  seen  their  representative,  who  wants  to  make  a 
statement  before  the  committee  before  we  finally  pass  on  the  bill. 
The  new  project  provides  for  this  new  35-foot  channel,  and  for  which 
it  is  believed  no  additional  appropriation  is  necessary  and  it  is  not 
proposed  to  make  any  additional  appropriation  for  it,  as  they  report 
the  amount  on  hand  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  that  increased  depth. 
The  estimated  cost  of  that  additional  depth,  as  I  remember,  is  placed 
at  only  $65,000  which  it  is  believed  can  be  spared  from  the  available 
amount  on  hand. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  35  feet  outside,  at  the  bar,  when  they  have  only  30  feet  inside. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  entrance,  you  know,  and  of  coursa  that 
is  exposed,  and  the  boats  passing  in  there,  and  going  out  over  the 
bar,  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  waves  caused  by  storms. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  say  you  have  32  feet  out  there  now? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Between  32  and  33  feet. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  bar,  and  it  is  not  unusual  at  a  port  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  depth  at  the  bar,  on  account  of  storm  and  wave  action 
than  in  the  channel  leading  up  to  the  port,  of  course.  The  project 
we  adopted  for  Boston  provided  for  a  greater  depth  over  the  bar, 
for  the  same  reason. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  one  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  you  know,  where  there  is  40  feet  on  the  bar  and  30  feet  inside. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  a  very  heavy  wave  action  there. 

(See  Appendix  A,  page  174 — a  telegram  from  the  president  of  the 
Galveston  Wharf  Company,  in  regard  to  ownership  and  operation 
of  its  property.) 

The  Chairman.  Next  is  the  Dallas  district:  The  Sabine-Neches 
Canal,  including  the  Sabine  River  to  Orange  and  Neches  River  to 
Beaumont,  $20,000  for  maintenance.  That  is  the  only  estimate  of  ap- 
propriation in  that  group. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  section  of  the 
canal  leading  up  to  Orange  and  Beaumont  on  the  two  rivers,  which 
the  Government  is  under  obligation  to  maintain.  The  other  sections 
represented  by  the  two  rivers  here  are  to  be  maintained  by  the  local 
interests  for  a  certain  period. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  About  what  is  the  average  amount  required  there 
for  maintenance,  Colonel? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Substantially  this  amount  annually,  between  $20,- 
000  and  $25,000 

Mr.  Dupre.  There  has  been  a  rather  remarkable  development  in 
that  Beaumont  section  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  of  the  committee  who  visited  that 
section  will  recall  the  section  where  this  money  is  to  be  expended. 

The  next  item  is  for  Cypress  Bayou,  and  waterway  between  Jef- 
ferson, Tex.,  and  Shreveport,  La.  That  is  the  only  estimate  for  that 
group,  $5,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  represents  substantially  the  annual  cost  of 
that  waterway.  It  is  a  detached  waterway.  A  dam  has  been  built 
on  Lake  Caddo  which  separates  this  from  its  outlet  to  the  Red  River, 
and  on  this  waterway  there  is  a  substantial  movement  of  traffic  to 
the  railroad  at  Jefferson. 

(Thereupon,  at  noon,  the  committee  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 9, 1918,  at  10.30  o*clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  January  #, 1918, 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  and  proceeded  with  the  hear- 
ing on  the  estimates.  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  proceed  now  with  the  hearing 
on  the  estimates,  page  30  of  the  committee  book. 

The  first  is  the  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  district,  and  the  first  item  for 
which  an  estimate  of  appropriation  is  made  is  the  Red  River  below 
Fulton,  Ark.,  $50,000.  And  in  the  same  group  are  the  Ouachita  and 
Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La.,  $20,000  for  maintenance  and  $100,000 
for  further  improvement. 

Mr.  Booiier.  Is  that  for  further  improvement  on  the  Ouachita  or 
Black  River  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Ouachita.  The  $50,000  on  the  Red  River  is 
simply  carrying  out  the  plan  that  was  adopted  two  years  ago  of  pro- 
viding a  sum  sufficient  to  snag  the  river  thoroughly  up  to  Shreveport, 
in  view  of  the  proposition  that  was  made  by  the  iocal  interests  there 
to  put  on  a  barge  line  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  try  out  navi- 
gation under  such  a  plan.  The  funds  on  hand  with  this  amount 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  that  work  for  this  and  the  next 
fiscal  years.  The  estimated  cost  is  $55,000  a  year.  Part  of  the  funds 
on  hand  are  funds  that  are  pledged  for  levee  work,  so  that  we  have 
substantially  $60,000  on  hand  for  this  work  this  year,  and  we  ask 
for  $50,000  more  to  provide  for  the  two  years'  operation. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  think  about  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  on  the  Red  River  and  the  desirability  or  necessity  of  this  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  at  this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  progress  made  has  not  been  great, 

Mr.  Frear.  You  had  $70,000  there  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  are  asking  for  $50,000  more  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  commerce  reaches  43,000  tons,  but  21.000  and 
some  odd  tons  is  timber  that  was  hauled  by  the  owners  a  few  miles, 
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and  about  11,000  or  12,000  more  in  staves  hauled  a  short  distance. 
That  takes  the  larger  part  of  the  commerce.  Is  there  much  com- 
merce on  the  river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  little.    As  I  say,  it  is  not  satisfactory7. 

Mr.  Frear.  All  the  commerce  is  carried  a  distance  of  35  miles. 
The  Red  River  is  how  long? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Over  400  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  all  uniformly  carried,  according  to  the  Engineer's 
Report,  on  page  3626,  a  distance  of  35  miles.  Do  you  think,  after 
having  spent  $2,800,000  on  this  project,  and  with  $70,000  now  on  hand, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  advance  $50,000  more  at 
this  time  for  the  improvement  of  this  400  miles  of  river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  only  ground  on  which  it  is  recommended  is 
that  these  people  pledged  themselves  to  contribute  the  capital  to 
build  barges  and  establish  a  barge  transportation  to  Shreveport 
We  were  to  keep  the  river  open  sufficiently  to  let  them  do  that.  They 
have  taken  some  steps  to  do  that,  although  they  have  not  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  they  should  in  the  matter.  I  question  very  much  whether 
it  will  be  a  successful  experiment;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  arrange- 
ment was  made,  and  Congress  entered  upon  it,  and  I  think  it  is  prob- 
ably as  well  to  carrv  it  out. 

I  might  state  this,  that  there  will  be,  I  think  necessarily,  certain 
expenditures  on  the  Red  River,  even  if  this  present  experiment  is 
not  successful.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  stream  open  if  they  want 
to  prevent  its  forming  rafts,  as  it  did  in  former  times,  so  as  to  keep 
the  river  from  being  filled  entirely  and  spreading  over  the  surround- 
ing country  j  in  other  words,  to  keep  the  stream  open  as  a  water- 
course certain  snagging  is  necessary.  That  would  cost  $25,000  or 
$30,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  distance  is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  stream 
open — for  the  full  400  miles? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  25  miles'  carriage  of  commerce,  which  is  uni- 
form— how  did  it  come  about  that  every  one  of  these  20  or  30  items 
is  hauled  just  35  miles? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  could  not  explain  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  whether  there  was  any  particular 
part  of  the  river  where  this  commerce  was  carried  on. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  is  scattered  along  the  river,  but  mainly 
on  the  lower  part.    They  give  there  the  average  distance. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  shows  they  have  carelessly  prepared  these  estimates, 
if  that  is  the  basis  of  it,  unless  it  was  carried  between  certain  points, 
because  if  the  items  were  going  to  different  points  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  all  of  them  to  be  carried  for  an  average  distance  of  35  miles. 
It  would  be  a  mathematical  impossibility. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  does  not  look  reasonable;  I  admit  that.  But  I 
think  that  the  commerce,  of  course,  is  mainly  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  at  Alexandria  and  vicinity  and  points  below  that  There 
is  a  little  commerce  to  higher  points,  but  very  little. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  16  barges  that  tney  mention:  are  those 
running  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  on  the  lower  river;  thev  do  not 
have  the  barge  line  in  operation  which  they  promised  to  put  in 
operation. 
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Mr.  Freak.  That  is  registered  on  page  2626  as  being  of  use,  isn't  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Most  of  the  traffic,  you  will  understand,  on  those 
rivers  aside  from  rafting  is  in  barges,  but  the  particular  barge  line 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  made  possible  by  this  work,  up  to 
Shreveport,  has  not  been  organized  and  has  not  been  put  in  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fkear.  How  much  will  you  use  during  the  coming  year  on 
this  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  you  will  notice  in  the  annual  report,  page  1050, 
for  each  improvement  we  give  a  financial  summary,  and  in  that 
financial  summary  we  give  the  expenditures  for  the  past  five  years, 
both  for  new  work  and  for  maintenance.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  expenditures  reported  for  this  year  are  $44,000  and  for 
the  preceding  year  $46,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  to  keep 
the  channel  open — of  course,  we  have  not  done  quite  all  the  work 
that  would  be  necessary  if  the  boats  were  moving,  because  they  are 
not  now  actually  in  operation,  but  the  estimated  expense  of  keeping 
the  channel  clear  up  to  Shreveport  is  $55,000  a  year.  We  have  sub- 
stantially $60,000  on  hand,  and  $50,000  added  to  that  would  make 
$110,000^  the  amount  required  for  two  years'  operation.  We  may  get 
along  with  somewhat  less  than  that,  and  if  the  boats  do  not  operate 
probably  will,  but  we  thought  we  ought  to  have  the  funds  on  hand 
so  that  the  Government  could  do  its  work  and  they  could  not  claim 
it  was  through  a  lack  of  Government  assistance  that  the  experiment 
failed.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  probably  the  last  experiment  that  will 
be  made  for  some  time  to  come  for  fostering  navigation  on  the  Red 
Kiver. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  that  this  will  be  the  last  appropriation  you 
think  will  ever  be  made  of  the  kind  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  probably  the  case,  unless  this  proj- 
ect is  more  successful  than  I  anticipate.  We  will  probably  require 
no  further  appropriation  except  the  appropriation  simply  to  keep  the 
river  from  iorming  rifts. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  attention  to  the  paragraph  on  page  1050  of 
the  annual  report  entitled  "  Recommended  modifications  of  project," 
and  I  will  read  from  it: 

March  24,  1916,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommended  discontinuance  of  work 
under  the  existing  project  and  the  prosecution  only  of  work  necessary  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  rafts  above  Shreveport  und  of  snagging  and  removal  of  obstruc- 
tions below  Shreveport  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$55,000  annually,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  reports  should  be  made  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  continuing,  modifying,  or  abandoning  the  project, 
the  work  below  Shreveport  being  conditionally  recommended. 

I  think  we  have  already  made  one  appropriation  under  that  recom- 
mendation, and  this  would  be  the  second,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  we  have  made  two.  This  will  be  the  third 
appropriation.  We  made  one  in  1916  and  one  in  1917,  and  this  is  the 
third  one.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  it  is  expected  that  a  further 
report  on  the  situation  will  be  submitted. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  in  comparing  the  commerce  in  the  1916  and 
1917  reports,  it  appears  in  each  case,  for  instance  in  1916,  that  4,851 
tons  of  miscellaneous  commerce,  valued  at  $727,000,  were  carried  35 
miles.  In  the  1917  report — 191G — it  shows  that  there  was  3,248  tons 
of  miscellaneous  commerce,  valued  at  $584,000,  carried  35  miles — the 
same  distance.    What  is  the  character  of  that  commerce;  do  you 
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know  ? — because  that  is  one  of  the  large  items  that  makes  up  the  total 
valuation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  page  is  it? 

Mr.  Frear.  Page  2626. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  presume  from  the  description  of  that — it  says 
43,310  packages — that  simply  means  it  is  part  of  the  package  freight 
carried  by  packet  boats,  or  possibly  by  small  barges  and  small  gaso- 
line boats,  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  carried  packages  above,  in  the  same  list,  in 
both  years,  and  that  is  under  the  heading  of  "  Provisions."  I  notice, 
however,  they  do  not  carry  merchandise,  which  is  usually  included 
in  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  would  be  the  same  as  the  ordinary  mer- 
chandise item. 

Mr.  Booher.  If  you  will  look  near  the  top  you  will  see  where 
64,685  packages  were  carried.  That  shows  it  to  have  been  provisions. 
That  is  evidently  all  sorts  of  packages,  and  there  are  so  many  of  the 
different  kinds  they  could  not  class  them  separately  but  just  put  them 
in  here  as  miscellaneous ;  and  the  packages  at  the  top  are  classed  as 
provisions. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  say,  Colonel,  you  think  this  year  will  be  the  last 
recommendation  for  that,  unless  there  is  something  developed  from 
this  barge  line? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.    You  will  recall  the  discussion 

Mr.  Frear.  I  remember  the  discussion  before. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  This  Red  River,  of  course,  is  one  that  has 
been  very  much  discussed.  The  general  attitude  of  the  Engineer 
Department,  for  some  time  in  the  past,  has  been  very  much  averse  to 
the  expenditure  of  money  upon  this  stream  for  general  commercial 
purposes,  because  there  is  so  little  commerce.  However,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  a  few  years  ago,  Gen.  Bixby.  did  recommend  starting  to 
improve  the  Red  River  on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  control 
not  only  of  the  channel  but  the  protection  of  adjoining  lands.  You 
know,  they  can  only  protect  that  land  by  levee  construction,  and,  of 
course,  levees  on  an  unstable  stream  are  a  pretty  precarious  protec- 
tion. You  need  bank  revetment.  But  that  is  really  a  method  of 
land  protection. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  Mr.  Dupre — he  is  familiar 
with  these  conditions — what  is  the  reason  the  Red  River  does  not 
carry  more  freight.  It  used  to  carry  lots  of  freight.  Do  the  rail- 
roads carry  it  cheaper  now? 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  do  not  know,  Captain. 

Mr.  Oshorne.  It  seems  a  strange  thing,  because  it  is  as  good  natural 
highway  for  commerce.    I  should  think  it  would  be  cheaper. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  I  can  explain  that,  Capt.  Osborne.  The 
stream  actually  is  not  a  good  stream;  that  is  the  trouble.  It  does  not 
have  enough  water  during  fit  great  part  of  the  year  when  they  need 
the  tonnage  carried.  In  former  times  when  water  transportation  was 
depended  upon  very  largely  they  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
moving  the  traffic  when  they  had  the  proper  stage  of  water;  and 
dealers  then  would  get  supplies  which  would  carry  them  through  for 
a  year.  Now  they  do  not  work  on  that  basis;  they  work  on  a  month 
to  month  basis.  They  order  supplies  in  small  quantities  and  expect 
to  get  them  in  a  few  days.    If  they  will  go  back  to  the  old  method  of 
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accommodating  themselves  to  the  natural  conditions  they  could,  of 
course,  use  the  Red  River  extensively. 

As- a  matter  of  fact,  I  might  state  this  also:  That  rates  that  ob- 
tained on  the  Red  River  were  very  high  in  olden  times,  navigation 
was  always  more  or  less  precarious.  It  is  a  flashy  stream,  and  the 
water  runs  off  very  quickly.  The  consequence  was  a  good  many  losses 
of  steamboats  and  difficulties  of  that  kind.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  those 
difficulties,  it  is  capable  of  carrying  commerce,  but  at  a  high  cost.  I 
question  very  much  whether  it  is  economically  possible  to  carry  a 
commerce  on  the  Red  River  in  competition  with  the  railways,  except 
on  the  lower  portion  where  the  depths  are  naturally  favorable. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  was  familiar  with  the  Red  River  50  years  ago, 
and  there  used  to  be  a  very  heavy  commerce  on  the  Red  River,  and 
steamboats  were  arriving  at  and  leaving  from  New  Orleans  for  many 
Red  River  points.  I  presume  they  carried  10  times  as  much  commerce 
then  as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  not  that  true  of  all  rivers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  true,  you  might  say,  of  the  Mississippi 
River  itself ,  really .  There  it  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  channel,  but  to 
other  conditions.  We  have  not  gotten  a  very  satisfactory  reason  why 
there  is  not  more  commerce  carried  on  the  Mississippi,  which  has  a 
good  channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  statements  ever  made  by 
the  engineers  appears  in  a  Red  River  report,  as  I  now  recollect,  in 
which  it  appears  that  a  great  amount  of  coal  which  can  be  mined 
would  be  carried  on  the  Red  River.  Possibly  the  colonel  remembers 
that.    That  was  set  forth  in  one  of  the  hearings. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  said  of  the  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  remarkable  statement  was  made,  I  remember,  that 
manv  million  tons  would  be  available.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  thev  carried  about  12  tons  last  year,  or  possibly  a  very  few 
tons  on  a  12-mile  haul. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  on  the  Big  Sandy. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  no;  the  Big  Sandy  is  where  they  carried  12  or  IB 
tons  for  Government  use. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  further  comments  on  the 
Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  whtfre  there  is  an  estimate  of  $20,000  for 
maintenance  and  $10,000  for  further  improvement? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  $20,000  is  substantially  the  usual  annual  item 
for  maintenance  by  open-channel  work.  You  recall  that  there  we  are 
building  some  locks  and  dams.  The  three  lower  ones  of  the  system 
were  completed,  and  two  other  detached  ones  are  completed.  Most 
of  the  commerce  there  takes  place  during  the  freshet  period,  and  in 
order  to  accommodate  that  commerce  the  stream  has  to  be  maintained, 
and  $20,000  is  for  open-channel  work. 

The  Chair3Ian.  That  is  the  Ouachita? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  The  $100,000  estimated  for  further  im- 
provement is  for  continuing  work  on  Dam  No.  5.  You  recall,  last 
year  Congress  authorized  the  diversion  of  funds  that  had  been  ap- 
propriated for  Lock  and  Dam  No.  7,  Ouachita  River,  to  the  con- 
struction of  Lock  and  Dam  No.  5.  Nos.  2,  3.  and  4  had  been  com- 
pleted. No.  1  has  been  omitted  as  no  longer  required,  on  account  of 
change  of  location  of  the  others.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  put 
in  No.  5  instead  of  No.  7  and  that  change  was  authorized  and  has 
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been  made ;  and  in  order  to  continue  the  work  on  No.  5,  which  should 
be  completed  as  soon  as  possible,  now  it  is  undertaken,  so  as  to  fill 
that  gag  between  4  and  6,  this  additional  $100,000  is  needed. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  going  to  be  necessary  to  build  all  those  locks 
and  dams  before  we  can  determine  whether  there  is  any  substantial 
commerce  on  this  stream? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  department,  as  you  recall,  has  recommended 
or  did  recommend  that  further  lock  and  dam  construction  be  dis- 
continued. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  was  above  a  certain  point? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  not  above  a  certain  point,  but  that  it  be 
entirely  discontinued ;  in  other  words,  that  we  complete  only  the  ones 
already  in  progress  of  construction  and  not  build  any  others  until 
the  use  of  the  ones  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  system  would  be  com- 
plete up  to  Monroe,  La.,  should  determine  the  advisability  of  further 
construction. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  I  understand  this  is  a  project  where  you  did  not 
start  at  one  end  and  wrork  toward  the  other,  but  you  started  at  both 
ends  and  now  have  to  fill  up  the  gaps.  Their  contention  has  been, 
down  there,  that  they  can  not  develop  a  commerce  until  these  gaps 
have  been  filled  up. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Is  not  this  the  only  one  that  remains  uncompleted— 
this  No.  5? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  As  you  state,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Congress 
began  by  authorizing  one  in  Louisiana  and  one  in  Arkansas,  then 
another  in  Louisiana  and  another  in  Arkansas,  distributing  the  money 
in  that  way ;  and  that  resulted  in  the  building  of  2,  4,  6,  and  8.  Then 
No.  3  was  put  in.  That  gives  a  complete  system  at  the  lower  end, 
up  as  far  as  Monroe,  La.  Nos.  6  and  8  are  in  Arkansas.  No.  5,  which 
is  now  under  construction,  will  fill  the  gap  between  Nos.  4  and  6, 
of  course,  so  that  they  will  then  have  it  complete  up  to  No.  6. 
Whether  further  wrork  should  go  beyond  that  is,  of  course,  a  question 
for  Congress  to  determine  when  the  question  is  submitted. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Unless  we  do,  I  assume  the  money  spent  on  those 
upper  locks  will  largely  be  wasted. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  very  likely,  having  gone  as  far  as 
we  have.  We  had  hoped  work  would  be  started  upon  the  commer- 
cial development  with  the  locks  already  constructed.  It  appears 
nowr,  No.  5,  having  been  undertaken,  that  a  further  prosecution  of 
the  work  so  as  to  carry  the  commercial  channel  up  to  Camden,  may 
be  profitable;  and  we  are  making  a  study  of  this  work  above  with  a 
view  of  providing  a  channel  to  Camden.  It  was  thought,  for  in- 
stance, by  the  district  engineer,  instead  of  putting  in  No.  7,  that 
changes  could  be  made  in  6  and  8,  with  some  dredging,  at  much  less 
expense  than  for  the  additional  dam.  All  that  will  be  presented  in 
due  time. 

Mr.  Dupre.  That  is  the  idea  I  had  in  mind,  that  at  the  completion 
of  No.  5  it  would  end  it.  Because  last  year,  as  you  suggested,  it 
was  the  understanding  or  belief  that  No.  7  would  be  abandoned  and 
that  with  the  completion  of  No.  5  it  would  complete  the  whole 
system. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Engineer  Department  simply  has  informa- 
tion indicating  the  possibility  of  doing  that.    We  have  not  had  any 
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report  that  has  convinced  us  yet  that  it  is  a  practicable  scheme.  It 
may  be. 

Mr.  Dupbe.  I  think  the  whole  neighborhood  is  reconciled  to  that 
situation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  probably  that  will  be 
done;  but  we  have  no  information  yet  to  pass  on  the  feasibility  of 
that  plan. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  appropriated  so  far  something  like  $4,200,000 
on  this  project,  and  I  understand  when  this  dam  you  are  working  on 
now  is  completed  that  you  propose  to  stop  further  work  until  Con- 
gress directs  you  to  go  on. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Any  further  work  would  have  to  be  based  on 
estimates  submitted,  of  course. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  recommending  that  -any  further  improvements 
be  placed  in  there,  in  locks? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  are  awaiting  the  result  of  an  investigation 
being  made  bv  the  district  engineer  as  to  the  feasibility  of  modifying 
the  present  plan,  which  contemplates  two  more  locks  and  dams,  No.  7 
and  No.  9.  We  are  quite  certain  No.  9  can  be  eliminated,  and  it  seems 
quite  possible  No.  7  can  be  eliminated  by  making  changes  of  some 
extent  on  (>  and  8.  We  are  awaiting  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  that  proposition  before  passing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  relates  to  the  question  of  transportation  more 
particularly  than  to  the  question  of  the  commerce  being  hauled ;  it 
is  to  see  whether  it  is  b.  ing  utilized. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  to  see  whether  it  is  a  practical  engineering 
proposition  to  provide  a  channel  by  that  means. 

Mr.  Frear,  What  do  you  think  about  the  investment  so  far  on  that 
river  of  $4,000,000,  in  view  of  the  commerce  we  have? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  commerce,  of  course,  is  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. 

Mr/DiPRE.  Can  they  have  any  commerce  until  those  locks  and 

dams  are  completed? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is,  of  course,  true,  though  navigation  is 
possible  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  T  am  sorry  to  state 
that  No.  4  dam  failed  this  year. 

Mr.  Di  pre.  At  Harrisonburg? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Just  below  Monroe.  The  base  of  that  dam  failed, 
due  to  some  defect  in  the  foundations.  It  had  been  showing  some 
weakness  ever  since  it  was  finished  two  years  ago,  and  finally  during 
this  summer  there  was  a  breach  of  the  dam  owing  to  the  leakage 
under  it.  It  is  very  poor  soil  where  the  dam  is  built.  That  has  to  be 
repaired,  of  cours:\  before  they  can  have  any  substantial  commerce 

through  it. 

Mr.  Dupre.  On  page  %2f>32  the  commerce  appears  to  be  139,000  tons, 
or  a  little  more,  and  109.871  tons  of  that  was  timber  and  13,379  tons 
were  staves.  Of  course,  the  staves  were  probably  barged.  There  was 
some  piling  there,  too.  What  I  was  going  to  ask  is :  Referring  back 
to  the  prior  year,  we  find  the  tonnage  amounted  to  over  37,000  tons, 
and  in  one  place  there  where  timber  appears,  page  2545,  it  is  stated 
that  half  was  barged  and  half  rafted.  It  has  been  omitted  in  this 
place.    Is  this  rafted  or  barged  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  is  both. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  Why  did  they  change  the  policy  ?  Before,  you  gave 
some  light  on  the  subject,  and  of  course  it  was  commented  upon  in 
the  House.  You  now  leave  it  out  entirely,  and  at  the  same  time 
timber  has  increased  three  times  as  much  as  it  was  in  the  prior  report 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  tendency,  I  might  state,  is  to  barge  more 
and  more  timber  products.  In  other  words,  the  lighter  woods  were 
first  carried  out  more  extensively  by  rafts,  but  now  the  timber  is 
more  valuable,  and  the  tendency  is  to  barge  more  and  more  of  it. 
Why  the  discrimination  between  barge  and  rafted  timber  was 
omitted  in  this  instance  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Dupre.  That  is  important  in  order  to  enable  us  to  determine 
how  it  is  used.  If  it  is  rafted  timber,  they  do  not  need  all  of 
those  locks. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Certainly  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  yet  the  timber  commerce  increased  over  200  per 
cent;  that  is,  it  was  30,000  tons  once  and  now  it  is  109,000.  That 
is  what  makes  the  large  commerce  increase,  but  you  only  discover 
that  by  looking  at  the  items  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  locks 
these  figures  show,  and  yet  the  engineers  fail  to  show  whether  that 
is  rafted  or  barged. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  mainly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stream. 
Of  course,  there  is  certain  timber  received  at  the  mills  farther  up— 
there  are  a  number  of  lumber  mills  along  that  stream — and  the 
timber  is  taken  a  short  distance  to  those  mills. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  it  was  barged  the  year  before,  the  barges*  haul 
was  73  miles  to  Camden — and  how  far  is  it  up  the  Ouachita  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  distance  up  to  Camden 

Mr.  Frear.  It  runs  150  miles  in  the  preceding  year,  and  this  time 
it  is  cut  to  about  one-half.  And  might  I  ask  about  that.  Colonel? 
On  page  2545  of  the  report  of  1916  practically  all  the  commerce 
that  is  hauled  has  an  average  haul  of  about  150  miles.  Now  this 
last  year's  report  cuts  that  down  to  73  miles  and  less.  What  is  the 
reason  for  that,  if  you  know  ?     That  is  less  than  one-half. 

Col.  Newcomer."  I  could  not  tell  you.  That  is  determined,  of 
course,  by  local  information. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  wondering  if  any  degree  of  reliability  conJd 
be  placed  upon  those  reports.     If  so,  it  seems  to  me  an  explanation 

is  due. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  have  no  doubt  an  explanation  can  be  given: 
but  the  only  explanation  that  could  be  given  would  l>e  by  the  person 
who  has  collated  these  figures.  These  figures  are  collected  from  a 
great  many  different  people  and  are  simply  brought  together  in  a 
table  by  the  district  engineer.  The  details  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained from  him.  I  do  not  imagine  these  figures  are  so  accurate 
they  can  be  relied  upon  completely  in  all  instances. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  understand  what  I  mean:  not  entire  confidence, 
no :  but  here  are  20  items  in  the  1916  report,  substantially  20, 16  to  20. 
in  which  the  commerce  is  carried  from  150  to  160  miles.  Now,  re- 
ferring to  this  year's  report,  for  about  the  same  20  items  you  have 
before  you.  they  are  carried  73  miles.  Now,  there  is  such  a  differ- 
ence, there  ought  to  be  some  explanation,  because  they  are  not  using 
half  of  the  river  that  was  used  before,  for  these  same  particular 
items.     What  is  the  reason;  why  is  the  commerce  not  satisfactory. 
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anyway?  I  want  to  know  just  what  reliability  can  be  placed  upon 
a  report  that  shows  that  difference. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  explained  yesterday,  I  think,  or  day  before, 
that  those  figures  are  obtained  by  application  to  all  of  the  boat  lines, 
to  receivers  and  shippers  of  freight;  and  the  information  that  is 
collected  in  that  way  is  boiled  down  for  these  tables.  I  have  no 
doubt — you  say  there  ought  to  be  an  explanation,  and  there  certainly 
should  be  and  I  have  no  doubt  an  explanation  can  be  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  you  inquire  and  see  if  it  can  be  found  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Certainly.    I  will  be  very  glad  to  make  that  in- 

3uiry.  You  will  notice,  of  course,  that  there  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
etail  involved  in  the  collection  of  those  statistics  over  the  country, 
and  the  details  such  as  you  are  requesting  can  only  be  obtained  from 
the  local  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  the  report  is  received,  if  there  be  no  ob- 
jection, it  will  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the  hearings. 

(In  response  to  inquiry  made  by  Col.  Newcomer  the  following  re- 
port was  made:) 

United  States  Engineer  Office, 
Vicksburg,  Mi*8.y  January  28,  1918. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army, 

Waahingtoti,  D.  C. 

1/  The  traffic  on  Red  River  below  Fulton,  in  this  district,  is  practically  all  on 
through  boats  between  the  mouth  of  Black  River  and  the  head  of  the  Atcha- 
faJaya  River,  La.    This  distance  is  35  miles. 

2.  The  reduced  distance  of  the  average  haul  on  different  items  of  freight  as 
given  in  the  annual  report  of  1917,  was  caused  by  the  through  boats  from  New 
Orleans  reducing  the  length  of  their  trips  and  stopping  at  Harrisonburg  or  the 
mouth  of  Boeuf  River,  La.,  instead  of  running  to  Monroe,  La.,  as  heretofore. 

3.  The  tonnage  of  timber  rafted  is  reported  under  vessel  classification  in  the 
annual  report  for  1917,  while  the  amount l  reported  under  freight  traffic  in- 
cludes both  timber  rafted  and  barged.  These  items  will  be  separated  under 
the  heading  of  freight  traffic  In  future  annual  reports. 

T.  C.  Thomas, 
Assistant  Engineer  in  Charge. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  think  that  $100,000  is  necessary  this  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  work  on 
Dam  No.  5. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  that  complete  the  lock  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  it  will  not  complete  the  lock.  It  provides  for 
a  year's  operation. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  much  more  will  be  required  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  my  impression  it  will  take  about  the  same 
amount  more  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  it  will  require  $200,000  more  to  complete  this 
one  lock. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  What  do  those  two  small  letters  mean,  b.  in.  feet  of 
lumber,  and  b.  m.  feet  of  timber? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Board  measure. 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  one  thing  might  be  called  attention  to,  there  is 
£141.000  on  hand  now,  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers,  is  there  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 


»  Tlmivr  rafted,  45,104  tons;  timber  barged,  64,767  tons;  total,  109.871  tons.     (Annual 
teport   1917,  p.  2632.) 
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Mr.  Frear.  That  can  be  used  toward  the  construction  of  this  lock! 

Col.  Newcomer.  Only  partly — that  is  applicable  to  the  other  locks 
under  construction,  also.    The  other  locks  are  not  entirely  completed. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Is  not  that  the  amount  that  was  diverted  last  year! 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  that  was  diverted  last  year  is  in- 
cluded in  that.  It  was  about  $270,000, 1  think,  that  was  diverted  to 
No.  5  last  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  you  require  $200,000  more  to  complete  that? 

Col.  Newcomer,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  which  $100,000  is  contained  here  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  balance  of  this  four 
hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars  that  remains  available? 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  see  all  that  given  on  page  1056— the 
details  of  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  just  generally;  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  it 
extensively. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  look  at  that,  if  you 
will,  on  page  1055.  There  is  a  table  there  giving  the  details  of  the 
expenditure  of  that  $409,000. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  title  of  "  Proposed  operations/' 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes ;  I  see. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  similar  in  all  other  cases.  We  give  tables 
of  that  character. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  think  the  amount  estimated  to  complete 
nere,  $1,615,000,  will  be  sufficient,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost*?  of 
materials,  etc.? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  will  be  probably  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is,  if  they  modify  the  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  modify  the  project:  if  it  proves 
to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  this  $400,000,  $50,000  appears  for  superintendence 
and  inspection  of  work  under  contract. 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  contingencies. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  superintendence  by  whom  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  By  the  district  engineer  and  the  local  force. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  it  require  that  amount  of  money,  $56,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  I  imagine,  is  largely  made  up  of  contin- 
gencies. Of  course,  superintendence  and  inspection,  I  would  judge, 
would  probably  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  or  nine  or  ten 
thousand  dollars.  But  we  find  every  one  of  those  locks  and  dams  has 
had  to  have  considerable  work  done  upon  them  to  provide  for  emer- 
gencies that  arise  in  their  construction,  because  the  soil  is  so  poor. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  only  on  Dam  No.  2,  because  when  we  come  to 
Lock  and  Dam  No.  3  the  superintendence,  care  of  plant,  and  con- 
tingencies reaches  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  thousand  more. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  The  item  for  contingencies  for  those 
locks  and  dams  is  very  substantial,  because,  as  I  say,  we  have  had  a 
failure  of  Dam  No.  4,  even  after  doing  considerable  special  repair 
work  on  it.  The  soil  of  the  Ouachita  River  is  extremely  unfavorable 
for  dam  construction. 

Mr.  Dupre.  There  is  money  enough  to  repair  the  dam  at  Monroe, 
is  there? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  indefinite  appropriation 
for  operating  and  care. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  district.  While 
there  are  no  estimates  of  appropriation  there,  1  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  Col.  Newcomer  to  the  Arkansas  River,  Ark.  and  Okla., 
for  which  no  estimate  is  made.  There  exists  a  disposition  or  desire 
upon  the  part  of  one  or  more  Representatives,  who  think  they  speak 
in  behalf  of  the  people  contiguous  to  the  Arkansas  River,  for  en- 
larged appropriations.  Will  you  please  explain  to  the  committee 
why  no  estimate  is  made,  and  also  the  reasons  for  the  modifications 
of  the  project  as  heretofore  recommended  in  House  Document  No. 
461,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  which  recommends  that  the 
existing  project  be  modified  to  provide  only  for  snagging  operations 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neosho,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $150,000?  I  bring  that  up  because  I  am  sure  questions  will 
be  asked  by  the  committee  and  also  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  found  that  the  experiment  which  Congress 
directed  of  attempting  to  maintain  a  navigable  channel  by  the  use 
of  dredges  was  impracticable  at  any  reasonable  expense.  Two  spe- 
cial dredges  were  built  for  use  on  the  Arkansas  and  we  found  sub- 
stantially, as  was  anticipated  by  us  in  fact,  that  the  rate  of  progress 
they  could  make  would  require  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
dredges  and  such  a  large  annual  cost  of  operation  that  it  would  be 
entirely  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  prospective  commercial  benefit, 
so  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommended  a  discontinuance  of  that 
experiment.  The  only  practicable  method  of  getting  a  useful  and 
practical  channel  in  the  Arkansas  is  by  canalization,  because  the 
stream  flow  is  not  sufficient  to  give  navigation  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  year. 

There  is  now  in  progress,  I  may  state,  a  survey  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  which  was  directed  by  Congress  two  years  ago.     It  did  not 
call  for  a  preliminary  examination  and  survey,  but  directed  that  a 
survey  be  made.    That  was  made  at  the  instance,  I  think,  of  Senator 
Clarke,  and  that  will  be  reported  to  Congress  as  soon  as  the  informa- 
tion is  collected.     But  I  see  no  substantial  reason  for  expecting  any 
large  use  of  the  Arkansas  River  for  commercial  purposes. 
Mr.  Dupre.  What  has  become  of  the  dredges? 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  dredges  were  sent  up  to  the  Missouri  River. 
Mr.  Frear.  Would  it  be  well  to  state,  so  as  to  have  the  matter  made 
of  record — we  have  appropriated  $3,924,000  for  the  Arkansas  and  at 
the  present  time  have  available  $163,000,  and,  taking  the  last  com- 
merce report,  on  page  2664  of  the  last  report,  aside  from  stave  bolts, 
logs,  and  the  one  item  of  riprap  stone,  carried  18  miles,  there  is  only 
about  4,000  tons  of  commerce  on  the  Arkansas  River  at  this  time. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  substantially  no  commerce  on  the  river 
except  at  the  lower  portion,  below  Pine  Bluff.  A  boat  has  been  run- 
ning to  that  point  from  the  Mississippi,  but  the  amount  of  business 
done  is  comparatively  small  and  does  not  justify  the  operation  of 
those  dredges. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Is  this  amount  of  "current  outstanding  liabilities" 
to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  available  for  1916,  of  $1,300,000? 

CoL  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  the  amount  available  is  the  amount  re- 
maining after  deducting  that  from  the  balance  unexpended. 
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Mr.  Taylor.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  sand  bars  interfere  with  the 
navigability  of  the  river  and  that  dredging  would  remove  that 
trouble  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Enough  of  the  dredging  will,  but  it  would  take 
so  many  of  the  dredges  and  it  would  be  so  expensive  that  it  would  be 
financially  impracticable  to  get  a  useful  channel.  Even  at  best,  the 
channel  they  could  secure  would  not  be,  probably,  more  than  3J  feet, 
because  that  is  all  we  tried  to  get  with  the  dredges  wTe  had.  The  low- 
water  discharge  of  the  Arkansas  River  is  so  small  you  would  not  get 
a  real  useful  channel.  You  ought  to  have  5  or  6  feet  as  the  mini- 
mum. Gn  the  Missouri  the  discharge  is  so  large  that  although  .the 
stream  itself  is  extremely  unfavorable;  like  the  Arkansas,  in  caving 
of  banks,  shifting  channel,  etc.,  we  can  get  a  practical  channel,  as  we 
have  enough  water  there  to  give  a  6-foot  channel. 

Mr.  Taylor.  During  low  water? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booiier.  That  is  the  Missouri  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  Missouri. 

Mr.  Taylor.  What  would  it  be  in  the  Arkansas? 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  say,  that  is  not  certain,  because  of  the  fact 
we  never  had  enough  dredges  on  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we 
might  gfct  as  much  as  34  feet  if  we  had  enough  dredges.  That  is,  in 
an  open  channel.  By  canalization  you  can  get  substantially  any 
depth  you  feel  necessary,  but  that  would  be  an  extremely  expensive 
proposition  on  a  stream  of  such  characteristics,  where  the  founda- 
tions are  all  of  an  inferior  type. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  page  1093  I  notice  a  weekly  packet  service  was 
maintained  between  two  points  by  the  steamboat  during  nine  months 
of  the  year,  or  for  a  large  part  of  nine  months  of  the  year.  That  is 
the  onlv  boat? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  reason  for  keeping  this  monev  in  this 
fund?  You  have  $103,000  on  hand,  and  recommend  that  $35,000 be 
spent  each  year  for  snagging.  That  appropriation  was  made  against 
the  recommendation  of  the  War  Department,  which  recommended 
$35,000,  and  Congress  has  now  ignored  their  advice  and  appropriated 
$234,000  in  the  bill  of  191fi.  Why  leave  this  $163,000  available  here: 
why  not  transfer  it  to  some  other  project  that  needs  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  of  course,  could  be  done  if  it  is  felt  desir- 
able: but  we  simply  leave  it  here  and  use  it  as  we  need  it.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  draw  it  out  of  the  Treasury  until  we  do  need  it. 

Mr.  Booher.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  Bt 
the  way.  Mr.  Chairman,  returning  to  the  Vicksburg  district — did 
I  cover  that  sufficiently  on  what  you  wanted  there? 

The  Chatrman.  About  the  Arkansas.    Yes;  I  think  so. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  neglected  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  Vicksburg  district,  for  the  Yazoo  River  group,  for  which  no 
estimates  were  submitted  in  the  annual  report,  the  district  engineer 
recommends  very  strongly  that  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Yazoo  River,  and  one  of  $10,000  for  the  Tallahatchie 
and  Coldwater.  He  states  that  the  funds  on  hand  now  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  necessities  of  the  current  year,  so  that  he  feels  that 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  commerce  on  those  streams  we  should  have 
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$15,000  for  the  Yazoo  and  $10,000  for  the  others.    I  recommend  the 
inclusion  of  those  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Yazoo  $15,000  and  Tallahatchie  and  Cold- 
water  $10,000. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  is  for  maintenance  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  recommendation  of  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  The  district  engineer  had  originally  sub- 
mitted estimates  thereof— $16,000  and  $10,000— as  well  as  several 
other  items  which  we  omitted  entirely.  But  upon  explaining  the  sit- 
uation, and  as  a  result  of  communications  between  the  two  offices,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  items  of  $15,000  and  $10,000  should 
be  included  in  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  $75,000  or  $76,000,  from  the  amount  avail- 
able continuously,  now  on  hand  for  the  different  projects. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  group. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  under  the  authority,  which  has  been  exercised  by 
the  engineers,  you  can  divert  any  portion  of  that  to  any  other  of 
these  projects. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  considered  that  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
whether  any  of  that  could  be  diverted  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
could  not.  Most  of  that  is  for  the  Big  Sunflower  River— $45,000— 
and  most  of  that  will  be  needed  at  that  lock  and  dam.  It  is  a  lock 
and  dam  proposition.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  rely  on  that 
fund. 

Mr.  Dupre.  And  the  figures  given  us  as  available  for  the  Yazoo 
and  Tallahatchie,  those  amounts  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  expect  that  amount  to  be  exhausted  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  come  to  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  district,  and 
the  first  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is  the  Mississippi  River, 
between  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  $100,000  for  further  improve- 
ment. 
We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  that  estimate. 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  should  realty  come  under  the  head  of  main- 
tenance, as  we  are  now  proceeding  under  the  plan  which  calls  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  existing  works,  with  such  little  extensions  as 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time  for  their  maintenance.    In  other 
words,  an  attack  begins  upon  a  bank  in  such  a  way  that  it  threatens 
the  work  already  in  existence  and  requires  some  extension  of  that 
work  for  its  protection.    It  is  really  only  on  work  of  that  character 
that  we  are  undertaking  further  improvement.    It  was  about  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  department  approved  the  proposition  of  suspend- 
ing further  active  prosecution  of  the  work  between  St.  Louis  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  because  we  found  that  with  the  works  alreadv 
built  and  with  the  use  of  the  dredging  plant  we  had  we  could  main- 
tain the  8-foot  channel,  which  is  the  project  depth.    Ultimately,  if 
the  commerce  develops  there  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  justify  it,  it 
will  probably  be  desirable  to  go  ahead  with  the  improvement  work, 
which  contemplates  fixing  the  channel  throughout  and  ultimately 
reducing,  probably,  the  cost  of  annual  dredging.    We  are  estimating 
now  on  a  basis  of  $350,000  a  year  as  the  amount,  substantially,  for 
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maintenance;  and  this  $100,000  is  asked  simply  to  make  good  the 
necessary  sum  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  largely  expended  for  maintenance,  you  sav. 
Colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  what  is  the  distance  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  about  200  miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  about  the  amount  annually  expended  on  some- 
thing like  200  miles? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  We  were,  of  course,  expending  it  on  a 
much  larger  scale  than  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  cost  of  the 
project  was  estimated  at  something  like  $20,000,000.  You  see,  the 
estimated  cost  to  complete  is  a  matter  of  $16,000,000,  but  we  have 
now  suspended  work  on  that  project. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  there  any  boats  there  now  which  require  more 
than  the  8-foot  depth  provided? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.    This  is  simply  to  maintain  the  8  feet 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  one  more  question :  What  is  the  depth  from  St 
Louis  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  maintain  8  feet  to  Cairo  and  9  feet  below  that 

Mr.  Frear.  That  accommodates  all  of  the  packets? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Substantially ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  depth  of  those  barges?  What  do  they 
draw  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  the  lower  Mississippi  the  coal  barges  draw  as 
much  as  8  or  8  J  feet.  Of  course,  they  do  not  attempt  to  take  as  big 
barges  as  that  up  the  Mississippi  above  Cairo,  except  during  favor- 
able stages  of  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  those  barges  operating  on  the  Ohio  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Drawing  8  feet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  draw  as  much  as  that  and 
some  of  them  draw  only  6  and  7  feet. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Rock  Island,  111.,  district  where 
there  is  an  estimate  for  the  Mississippi  River  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  of  $500,000,  for  improvement,  includ- 
ing maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  item  is  the  amount  that  is  estimated  as  neces- 
sary to  keep  going  the  present  parties  working  on  the  river.  It  is 
work  under  the  6-foot  project  for  the  upper  Mississippi  which  was 
undertaken  a  number  ot  years  ago  with  the  idea  of  being  completed 
in  1022,  I  think  it  was.  Of  course,  a  more  rapid  prosecution  of  the 
work  than  this  fund  would  permit  would  be  necessary  if  you  are 
going  to  complete  it  within  the  time  Congress  specified.  We  felt, 
under  present  war  conditions,  the  thing  to  do  would  be  to  supply  the 
funds  necessary  to  keep  the  present  parties  at  work,  but  not  to  enlarge. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  believe  that  will  accommodate  all  the  commerce 
there  is  in  the  immediate  future  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  this  is  not  really  so  much  a  question  of 
accommodating  commerce  as  it  is  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  fore® 
now  organized  for  carrying  on  this  work.  We  have  quite  an  exten- 
sive Government  plant  and.  of  course,  several  contracting  plants 
also,  and  it  is  very  advisable  to  provide  enough  funds  to  keep  them 
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at  work,  as  the  plant  if  of  special  type,  quite  expensive,  and  should 
be  kept  in  use.    Of  course,  the  commerce  is  not  extensive. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  not  criticizing  that.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
will  be  a  sufficient  amount  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  commerce- 
in  your  judgment? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  the  commerce  demands  a  6-foot  depth, 
but  we  won't  get  that  for  some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  any  commerce  carried  there  demand  a  6-foot 
depth  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  commerce  that  was  started  this  last  year — 
the  ore  and  coal  traffic. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  always  what  I  hear  about  "last  year";  but, 
Colonel,  no  commerce  appears  in  the  report. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  understand  they  started  some  time  ago  a 
boat  line? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  understand  they  were  considering  starting  a  boat 
line. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  have  been  lines  in  operation  between  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Paul  for  some  years  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  But  these  boats  only  take  3  or  4  feet. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  they  take  4  or  5. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  been  on  the  St.  Paul  boat,  which  only  takes  4 
feet,  unless  it  is  loaded  down. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is,  loaded  down. 

Mr.  Frear.  Oh,  it  is  never  loaded  down 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  only  a  passenger  line;  it  only  runs  during  the 
heated  period  of  the  summer. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  was  under  the  impression  their  boat  drew  5 
feet,  and  carried  freight. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  may  be. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  other  proposition  is  a  live  proposition,  in 
this  sense — the  movement  of  iron  ore  down  the  Mississippi  from  St. 
Paul  was  undertaken  as  an  experiment  this  last  season  on  one  trip 
on  barges  which  carried  coal  from  Illinois  up  to  St.  Paul.  The  Ship- 
ping Board  has  allotted  over  $3,000,000  for  the  building  of  24  barges 
and  4  towboats  for  service  on  the  upper  Mississippi ;  and,  of  course, 
they  would  need  for  traffic  of  that  kind  a  6-foot  depth. 

Sir.  Frear.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  Colonel.  Will  they  need 
more  than  you  are  able  to  provide  at  the  present  time  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  But  it  will  simply  mean  that  until 
the  6-foot  project  is  completed  to  that  depth  they  will  either  have 
to  discontinue  the  operation  of  the  barges  during  certain  periods  or 
to  load  the  barges  lighter,  and  that  is  what  they  probably  will  do — 
carry  half  loads  instead  of  full  loads. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  depth  you  have  now  on  this  part  of  the 
river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  4^-foot  project  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted, and,  I  think,  they  have  substantially  that  depth  all  the  time. 
Of  course,  in  a  stream  subject  to  such  great  variations  of  stage,  such 
as  the  Mississippi — during  those  changes  of  stages  it  is  alwavs  chang1 
ing  on  the  bars,  and  there  will  be  some  periods,  possibly,  when  there 
may  be  a  less  depth  than  that,  a  depth  of  only  3£  feet.     But  that  is 
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only  for  a  short  time,  and  they  have  a  number  of  dredges  which  can 
go  to  those  points  and  dredge  them  out. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Won't  it  be  possible  to  keep  the  channel  open? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  the  purpose  of  your  activities,  to  some  extent, 
is  to  keep  the  channel  open  for  the  traffic. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  that  is  verv  true.  But  we  can  not  assure  a 
6-foot  channel. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  At  low  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  barge  line — only  one  barge  there  has  been  built 
and  carried  some  coal? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no.  The}'  used  more — I  don't  know  how 
many ;  they  were  Government  barges  used  this  last  summer. 

Mr.  Frear.  Built  for  this  purpose,  or  some  of  them  were  diverted! 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  were  built  for  another  purpose  and  leased 
for  this  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  success  has  attended  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  were  successful  in  getting  coal  up  to  St. 
Paul;  but  they  had  a  very  hard  time  in  getting  the  ore  back,  largely. 
as  I  understand  it,  because  the  man  in  charge  of  it  insisted  on  taking 
down  too  big  a  tow,  taking  all  those  barges  in  one  tow,  and,  of  course, 
operating  in  such  a  contracted  waterway  they  were  subject  to  very 
great  delays;  so  that  the  time  consumed  in  going  down,  I  think,  was 
several  weeks,  where  it  should  have  been  several  days.  The  experi- 
ment was  not  particularly  successful;  but  it  showed  the  practic- 
ability, of  course,  of  getting  through,  and  they  could  have  gotten 
through  with  less  loss  of  time  and  money,  probably,  if  they  had 
simply  accommodated  themselves  to  the  unfavorable  condition  of  the 
channel. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  loaded  a  full  cargo. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  They  sent  actually  more  ore  than  was 
ordered;  they  sent  additional  ore,  and  the  consequence  was  they 
loaded  the  barges  more  heavily  than  even  Mr.  Goltra  had  intended 
they  should  do. 

jir.  Frear.  Are  those  barges  intended  to  be  leased  to  ore  lines  or 
coal  lines? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  asked  the  other  day,  Colonel — I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  examined  into  it  since — why  the  engineers  placed  in  the 
commerce  report  of  1913  automobiles  valued  at  $9,000,000  and  then 
left  them  out  in  1914  and  1915,  and  again  last  year  put  them  in 
$41,000,000.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  on  that?  This  was  in  rela- 
tion to  ferriage  across  the  upper  Mississippi  River. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  have  alreadv  written  to  the  district  engineer  at 
Eock  Island  and  told  him  to  let  us  know  which  items  in  that  list 
were  ferry  items  that  should  be  segregated  from  the  others  in  the 
record,  and  also  indicating  the  opinion  that  the  teams  and  automo- 
biles which  were  carrying  passengers  or  commodities  should  not 
themselves  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  come  to  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  district 
There  is  a  group  of  items  there.  The  first  one  is  the  Mississippi 
River  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  in  which  an  estimate  of 
$80,000  is  submitted  for  further  improvement;   and  in  the  san* 
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group  the  reservoirs  at  the  head  of  the  Mississippi  River,  for  which 
there  is  an  estimate  of  $32,000  for  further  improvement. 
Mr.  Switzer.  Isn't  that  a  power-development  proposition  there? 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  item  of  $80,000  is  required  substantially  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  flowage  rights  for  what  is  called 
the  Twin  City  Lock  and  Dam  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
That  dam  is  now  built,  and  there  remains  a  small  amount  of  work 
on  it  to  complete  it  for  the  foundation  of  the  dam.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  flowage  rights  is  $85,000.  We  have  some  funds  on  hand ; 
so  that  the  amount  estimated  as  the  additional  sum  required  is 
$80,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  we  made  the  appropriation  of  something  like 
$250,000  a  year  or  so  ago,  that  was  expected  to  complete  the  work 
there,  was  it  not?  It  was  expected  it  would  complete  the  work  and, 
possibly,  acquire  the  flowage  rights,  wasn't  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  expected  to  complete  the  work  there  and 
possibly  acquire  the  flowage  rights. 
Mr.  Frear.  Those  flowage  rights  had  not  been  acquired  before? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  they  are  needed  to  complete  the  project? 
Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  needed  in  order  to  satisfy  the  obligations 
of  the  Government.     They  are,  of  course,  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  that  dam.    That  matter  has  been  under  discussion  for 
quite  a  while.    Part  of  the  land  rights  have  been  settled  by  transfer 
to  the  city  of  land  belonging  to  the  Government  at  the  abandoned 
lock  and  dam  site,  in  exchange  for  city  land  submerged;  but,  in 
order  to  clear  up  the  situation,  it  is  expected  we  will  have  to  pay 
about  $85,000  to  acquire  the  rest  of  the  flowage  rights  needed. 
Mr.  Frear.  There  is  no  commerce  up  there  now  ? 
Col.  Newtcomer.  Substantially  nothing  has  developed  .yet. 
Mr.  Frear.  Is  anyone  using  that  water  power  for  any  purpose  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  the  wTater  power  has  not  been  developed 
yet.    The  power  house  substructure  is  in,  but  no  machinery  is  in  for 
generating  power  and  Congress  has  not  indicated  what  disposition 
will  be  made  of  that. 
Mr.  Frear.  Who  owns  the  power  house? 
Col.  Newxomer.  The  Government. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Government  is  building  the  power  plant? 
Col.  Newxomer.  The  Government  has  built  the  power  house  sub- 
structure: that  is,  the  essential  part  which  forms  part  of  the  dam,  so 
to  speak.    The  substructure  of  the  power  house  is  one  element  in  the 
dam,  and  that  has  been  built  so  that  the  machinery  can  be  installed 
and  the  power  plant  completed  whenever  it  is  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  development  of  powrer. 
Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  done  that  in  any  other  case.  Colonel  ? 
Col.  Newxomer.  That  is  the  only  case  I  know  of  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  made  provision  for  the  substructure  of  the  power  house. 
Mr.  Frear,  I  remember  the  Engineer's  report  formerly  said  this 
was  expected  to  develop  some  passenger  business.     Of  course,  there 
has  never  been  any  passenger  business  so  far  as  the  reports  show. 

Col.  Newxomer.  Of  course  Minneapolis  has  been  interested  in  this 
proposition.  They  have  gone  to  some  expense  to  build  a  terminal  at 
Minneapolis  and  those  people  are  very  much  interested  in  this  move- 
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ment  to  build  a  barge  line  for  service  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  They 
claim  a  good  deal  of  their  products  will  be  sent  down  the  Mississippi 
through  this  lock  and  dam. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  it  appears  that  legislation  by  Congress 
will  be  necessary  before  this  water  power  is  utilized.  Has  the  de- 
partment made  any  recommendation  as  to  the  character  of  legis- 
lation ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  been  asked  to. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Has  there  not  been  some  offer  made  there  on  the 
part  of  the  Twin  Cities  to  utilize  this  power? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  was  some  offer  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Twin  Cities.  That  use  by  the  cities  of  the  power  there  would  prob- 
ably be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  situation.  I  think  they  have  con- 
templated that,  but  no  definite  steps  were  taken  by  Congress  to  per- 
mit that  or  to  make  any  arrangement  for  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  haven't  the  Twin  Cities  made  a  proposition  to 
the  Government  officially? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  there  was  a  proposition  made  at  the  time 
of  the  change  from  the  low  dam  to  a  high  dam. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  no  action  was  taken 
on  that  by  Congress. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  they  made  the  proposition  then  which 
looked  to  the  immediate  utilization  of  the  power  as  soon  as  the  dam 
would  permit  it;  but  Congress  (I  suppose  on  account  of  the  unsettled 
condition  generally  of  the  dam  question)  refused  to  act  on  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  idea  of  the  Government  putting  money 
into  the  river  at  that  point  for  power  purposes,  when  it  had  never 
done  it  elsewhere?  Was  it  brought  about  by  legislative  pressure  on 
the  engineers  or  by  the  engineers  recommending  this  themselves! 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  was  brought  about  by  local  agitation. 
They  noticed  there  was  this  source  of  power  which,  of  course,  is  made 
much  more  effective  by  building  one  high  dam  than  by  building  two 
low  dams.  The  low  dams  are  apt  to  be  drowned  out  at  the  freshet 
stages. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  two  dams  there  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  existing  power  plants  are  all  higher  up  at  the 
falls,  and  of  course  they  develop  power  there;  but  this  afforded 
another  opportunity  for  power,  and  they  thought  it  ought  to  be 
planned  so  as  to  permit  power  development  as  well  as  navigation: 
and  that  appeal  to  Congress  was  effective. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  How  much  power  will  be  developed.  Colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  my  impression  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  25,000  horsepower.* 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  here  in  the  -annual  report,  "  The  im- 
provement will  also  make  possible  the  generation  of  15,200  horse- 
power of  electricity.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, until  further  action  is  taken  by  Congress." 

Mr.  Frear.  We  permitted  the  Keokuk  Dam  people  to  acquire 
power  on  the  Mississippi,  and  they  have  constructed  a  dam  and  run 
it  independently.  There  has  been  a  different  policy  pursued  in  th« 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  it  is  a  very  important  proposition 
because  it  is  establishing  a  precedent.  In  the  one  case  the  Govern- 
ment establishes  the  dam,  and  in  the  other  case  they  give  the  Keokuk 
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power  people  the  right  to  build.    What  is  the  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion in  that  policy  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  navigation  interests  at  Keokuk  were  already 
accommodated  by  the  river  improvement.  There  it  was  simply  a 
question  of  getting  power,  the  Government  needs  for  navigation 
being  sufficiently  met,  and  as  a  result  of  that  situation  the  power 
people  had  to  provide  the  money  for  the  dam.  The  city  of  Minne- 
apolis needed  the  dam  for  navigation  interests,  and  it  desired  to  get 
the  power  developed  if  the  dam  was  built. 
The  Chairman.  Incidental  to  navigation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  of  course  it  was  adopted  primarily  for  navi- 
gation, and  then  it  was  afterwards  modified  so  as  to  permit  a  more 
favorable  development  of  power.  / 

^'  The  same  thihg  occurred  on  the  Black  Warrior  River.     You  re-   X 
member  Dam  No.  17  there  was  a  high  dam,  taking  the  place  of  lower 
dams  which  were  first  planned  simply  as  a  navigation  feature.     In 
that  case  also  the   Government  incurred  the   additional   expense, 
which  was  considerable,  of  conserving  that  power  situation. 
Mr.  Frear.  For  the  benefit  of  such  parties  who  chose  to  lease? 
Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  expected  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment also. 

Mr.  Frear.  Who  is  that  leased  to  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Nobody  yet.    It  is  in  the  same  situation  as  at  St. 
Paul. 

Mr.  Frear.  Of  course  there  is  no  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  be- 
tween St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  the  river  has  been  in  existence  since  the  age  of    . 
man. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no;  the  dam  has  just  been  completed. 
Mr.  Frear.  I  understand ;  but  there  has  never  been  any  commerce 
there.    In  fact,  there  is  little  commerce  from  St.  Paul  down  the 
river,  or  practically  very  little.    I  think  14  miles  was  the  average 
haul  on  the  upper  Mississippi  last  year,  between  terminals. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  were  speaking  about  the  Keokuk  project  being 
for  power  alone.    I  think  you  are  in  error  about  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  power  proposition  has  given  increased  com- 
mercial facilities  also. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  improvement  to  navigation  was  the  reason,  I 
think,  on  which  the  engineers  gave  their  favorable  report.  It  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  great  aid  to  navigation  and  has  provided  an  in- 
creased depth  of  water  for  some  65  miles  above  the  dam.  And  by 
building  this  dam  in  the  river  there  has  been  a  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  about  two  million  dollars. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  undoubtedly  has  improved  the  navigation  situa- 
tion by  that.  Moreover,  there  was  a  company  above  that  point  on 
rhe  river  that  undertook  to  build  some  big  boats,  and  the  locks  at 
tCeokuk  were  enlarged  materially,  after  the  plans  were  first  made  for 
.he  power  plant,  because  the  people  claimed  they  ought  to  have 
jigger  locks  in  order  to  get  these  boats  out,  and  make  adequate  pro- 
ri^ion  for  the  future. 

3Vfr.  Switzer.  There  is  a  dam  below  Chattanooga,  put  in  by  private 
>n,rties? 
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ment  to  build  a  barge  line  for  service  on  the  upper  Mississ 
claim  a  good  deal  of  their  products  will  be  sent  down  the 
through  this  lock  and  dam. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  it  appears  that  legislation  b 
will  be  necessary  before  this  water  power  is  utilized.  1 
partment  made  any  recommendation  as  to  the  characti 
lation  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  been  asked  to. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Has  there  not  been  some  offer  made  tl 
part  of  the  Twin  Cities  to  utilize  this  power? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  was  some  offer  made  on  the  ] 
Twin  Cities.  That  use  by  the  cities  of  the  power  there  * 
ably  be  the  logical  outcome  of  the  situation.  I  think  the} 
templated  that,  but  no  definite  steps  were  taken  by  Cong) 
mit  that  or  to  make  any  arrangement  for  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  haven't  the  Twin  Cities  made  a  pro 
the  Government  officially? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  there  was  a  proposition  made  i 
of  the  change  from  the  low  dam  to  a  high  dam. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  no  action 
on  that  by  Congress. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  they  made  the  proposition  tl 
looked  to  the  immediate  utilization  of  the  power  as  soon  a 
would  permit  it;  but  Congress  (I  suppose  on  account  of  tht 
condition  generally  of  the  dam  question)  refused  to  act  on 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  idea  of  the  Government  putti 
into  the  river  at  that  point  for  power  purposes,  when  it 
done  it  elsewhere?     Was  it  brought  about  by  legislative  p 
the  engineers  or  by  the  engineers  recommending  this  them: 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  was  brought  about  by  local 
They  noticed  there  was  this  source  of  power  which,  of  cours 
much  more  effective  by  building  one  high  dam  than  by  buil 
low  dams.    The  low  dams  are  apt  to  be  drowned  out  at  th 
stages. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  two  dams  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  existing  power  plants  are  all  higher  u 
falls,  and  of  course  they  develop  power  there;  but  this  s    .*uea 
another  opportunity  for  power,  and  they  thought  it  ought  to  be 
planned  so  as  to  permit  power  development  as  well  as  navigation; 
and  that  appeal  to  Congress  was  effective. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  How  much  power  will  be  developed,  Colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  my  impression  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  25,000  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  here  in  the  -annual  report,  "The  im- 
provement will  also  make  possible  the  generation  of  15,200  horse- 
power of  electricity.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  this  connection,  how- 
ever, until  further  action  is  taken  by  Congress." 

Mr.  Frear.  We  permitted  the  fceokuk  Dam  people  to  acquire 
power  on  the  Mississippi,  and  they  have  constructed  a  dam  and  run 
it  independently.  There  has  been  a  different  policy  pursued  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other,  and  it  is  a  very  important  proposition 
because  it  is  establishing  a  precedent.  In  the  one  case  the  Govern- 
ment establishes  the  dam,  and  in  the  other  case  they  give  the  Keokuk 
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eople  the  right  to  build.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  distinc- 
hat  policy? 

Jewcomer.  The  navigation  interests  at  Keokuk  were  already 
odated  by  the  river  improvement.    There  it  was  simply  a 

of  getting  power,  the  Government  needs  for  navigation 
ifficiently  met,  and  as  a  result  of  that  situation  the  power 
tad  to  provide  the  money  for  the  dam.  The  city  of  Minne- 
eeded  the  dam  for  navigation  interests,  and  it  desired  to  get 
3r  developed  if  the  dam  was  built. 
Chairman.  Incidental  to  navigation? 

[ewcomer.  Yes;  of  course  it  was  adopted  primarily  for  navi- 
ind  then  it  was  afterwards  modified  so  as  to  permit  a  more 
'e  development  of  power.  / 

ame  thihg  occurred  on  the  Black  Warrior  River.     You  re-   X 
Dam  No.  17  there  was  a  high  dam,  taking  the  place  of  lower 
hich  were  first  planned  simply  as  a  navigation  feature.     In 
*e   also  the   Government  incurred  the   additional   expense, 
as  considerable,  of  conserving  that  power  situation. 
rear.  For  the  benefit  of  such  parties  who  chose  to  lease  ? 
[ewcomer.  It  was  expected  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 

also. 

rear.  Who  is  that  leased  to  ? 
"ewcomer.  Nobody  yet.     It  is  in  the  same  situation  as  at  St. 

rear.  Of  course  there  is  no  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  be- 

;.  Paul  and  Minneapolis? 

ewcomer.  Not  yet. 

rear.  And  the  river  has  been  in  existence  since  the  age  of    , 

"ewcomer.  Oh,  no ;  the  dam  has  just  been  completed. 
?ear.  I  understand ;  but  there  has  never  been  any  commerce 
n  fact,  there  is  little  commerce  from  St.  Paul  down  the 
practically  very  little.     I  think  14  miles  was  the  average 
he  upper  Mississippi  last  year,  between  terminals. 
nnedy.  You  were  speaking  about  the  Keokuk  project  being 
•  alone.     I  think  you  are  in  error  about  that. 
Loi.        wcomer.  This  power  proposition  has  given  increased  com- 
mercial facilities  also. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  improvement  to  navigation  was  the  reason,  I 
think,  on  which  the  engineers  gave  their  favorable  report.  It  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  great  aid  to  navigation  and  has  provided  an  in- 
creased depth  of  water  for  some  65  miles  above  the  dam.  And  by 
building  this  dam  in  the  river  there  has  been  a  saving  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  about  two  million  dollars. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  undoubtedly  has  improved  the  navigation  situa- 
tion by  that.  Moreover,  there  was  a  company  above  that  point  on 
the  river  that  undertook  to  build  some  big  boats,  and  the  locks  at 
Keokuk  were  enlarged  materially,  after  the  plans  were  first  made  for 
the  power  plant,  because  the  people  claimed  they  ought  to  have 
bigger  locks  in  order  to  get  these  boats  out,  and  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  future. 

Mr.  Switzer.  There  is  a  dam  below  Chattanooga,  put  in  by  private 
parties? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  And  of  course  the  development  of  power  naturally 
improves  navigation,  and  there  is  water  up  the  river  for  30  or  40 
miles  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  a  very  substantial  improvement  to  naviga- 
tion. 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  is  one  of  the  highest  lift  locks.  It  is  between 
40  and  50  feet,  and  it  cost  those  people  about  $10,000,000.  I  under- 
stand it  cost  $10,000,000  to  build  that  dam. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  put  it  in  at  their  own  expense  ? 

Mr.  Switzer.  They  put  in  $2,500,000.  The  company  started  and 
got  Bradv  in  and  then  the  company  broke  up  and  Brady  went  on 
and  spent  $10,000,000.  And  it  is  completed  and  making  40,000  or 
50.000  horsepower.  It  has  a  big  horsepower,  but  it  won't  pay  only 
on  about  a  two  or  three  million  dollar  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  not  made  any  comment  on  the 
item  for  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi,  $32,000  for 
further  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  item  is  also  for  acquiring  flowage  rights,  in 
this  case  at  the  Sandy  Lake  Reservoir.  We  find  that  the  operations 
of  the  reservoir  have  affected  property  over  which  we  had  not  ac- 
quired flowage  rights,  and  this  sum  is  estimated  as  necessary  to  pur- 
chase those  flowage  rights. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  no  estimates  made  on  the  Mississippi 
River  between  Brainard  and  Grand  Rapids  and  for  Mississippi  and 
Leach  Rivers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  we  have  sufficient  funds  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Warroad  Harbor  and  Warroad 
River,  Minn.,  $4,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  amount  is  required  in  order  to  restore  the 
project  depth  and  make  some  repairs  to  the  jetties  I  think  they  have 
there.  In  addition  to  repairing  the  plant  that  is  used  for  those  two 
isolated  works,  one  at  Warroad  Harbor  and  the  other  at  Zippel  Bay, 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  these  two  items,  four  thousand  and  two  thousand, 
making  a  total  of  $G,000,  arc  required  to  restore  the  project  depths  at 
these  points.  The  commerce,  you  will  notice,  is  not  at  all  heavy  at 
(hose  places,  but  they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  those  harborr. 
for  talcing  care  of  the  boats. 

Mr.  Frear.  Doesn't  that  enter  into  Lake  Superior? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  it  is  Lake  of  the  Woods.  There  are  a  great 
many  boats  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  these  are  the  harbors  at 
which  they  are  accommodated. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  a  very  small  commerce? 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  very  small  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  just  had  a  piece  of  information  that  brings 
regret  to  me  and  I  am  sure  will  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Kettnerhas 
accepted  a  position  on  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  is  going 
to  tender  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  this  committee.  Personally. 
I  regret  the  severance  of  his  relations  with  the  committee  very  much. 
He  was  always  agreeable  and  pleasant  and  has  certainly  always  been 
most  active  and  unselfish  in  his  service  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  especially  want  to  protest  against  Mr.  Kettners 
going.     I  feel  I  shall  be  very  lonely,  from  California,  without  his 
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presence.  And  I  am  particularly  concerned,  having  for  40  years 
lived  out  there  in  the  sunny  climate  of  California,  and  never  having 
spent  a  winter  in  all  that  time  in  the  East,  about  spending  so  much 
time,  as  I  do,  in  this  cold  room.  I  feel  his  withdrawing  will  very 
appreciably  lower  the  temperature.  His  genial  smile  is  always  a 
source  of  comfort  and  pleasure. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  mean  "  warmth,"  too. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.  And  I  desire  to  express  my  great  regret  that 
he  is  going  to  leave  this  committee;  although  I  am  sure  he  will  do 
fine  service  wherever  he  is  placed. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  suggest  that  be  put  in  print  and  that  we  all  sign  it 
as  expressing  the  views  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kettner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  assure  vou,  and  the  com- 
mittee,  that  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  am  leaving  this  committee. 
The  chairman,  the  committee,  and  every  member  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  have  been  extremely  kind  to  me,  and  my  associations  have 
been  very,  very,  pleasant.  But,  as  the  chairman  stated,  my  people 
have  requested  me  to  become  a  member,  if  possible,  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  as  there  is  but  one  member  west  of  the  Rockies 
from  the  State  of  Oregon  on  that  committee,  and  they  thought  it 
only  right  and  proper  that  the  great  State  of  California  should  be 
represented  on  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  comply  with  their  request,  but  I  want  to  assure  you  again  that  it 
is  with  deep  regret  that  T  tender  my  resignation. 

Mr.  Frear.  \  on  understand,  then,  you  have  been  drafted. 

Mr.  Kettner.  More  or  less;  yes. 

(The  committee  thereupon  adjourned  until  Friday,  January  11, 
1918,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harborh, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Friday,  January  11,  1918. 
The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  to  the  committee  letter  of  G.  K.  Little, 
special  disbursing  officer,  United  States  engineer  office.  Mobile,  Ala.; 
also  letter  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Davis,  president  Pascagoula  Commercial 
Club,  to  Mr.  Little  (reading) : 

War  Department, 
United  States  Engineer  Office. 

Mobile.  Ala.>  January  2,  19J8. 
Hon.  John  H.  Small, 

Chairman  River  and  Harbor  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  inquiries  made  by  you  as  to  proposed  terminal  facilities 
in  this  section  of  the  country  during  your  recent  visit  to  Mobile  and  also  your 
remarks  on  the  same  subject  when  I  met  you  about  a  month  ago  In  the  ofliee 
of  the  Thief  of  Engineers,  there  is  inclosed  herewith  copy  of  a  letter  just  received 
from  the  Pascagoula  Commercial  Club  in  regard  to  the  action  taken  by  that  city. 
As  tbis  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Pascagoula  is  believed  to  have  been 
caused,  or  at  least  hastened,  by  your  letter  of  CX-tober  f>,  it  is  thought  that  you 
would  be  interested  to  know  of  this  matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  O.  K.  Little, 

Special  Disbursing  Agent. 
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Pascagoula,  Miss.,  December  29, 1917. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Little, 

Special  Disbursing  Agent, 

United  States  Engineers  Office.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Deab  Sir  :  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  November  8. 
1917,  calling  our  attention  to  the  letter  of  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  chairman  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  of  date  October  5,  and  the  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  dated  October  6.  1917.  copies  of  which  were  attached  to 
your  letter,  in  reference  to  providing  terminal  facilities  at  the  various  ports 
of  the  United  States,  transportation  facilities,  etc. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  port  of  Pascagoula  lias  taken  prompt 
action  in  this  matter,  and  the  city  will  at  once  issue  $40,000  in  bonds  for  the 
acquiring  of  river  frontage  and  construction  of  docks  and  warehouses  at  a 
convenient  point  for  the  public  in  the  handling  of  both  rail  and  water  freights. 
These  docks  will  be  connected  with  the  several  railroads  here,  and  we  believe 
that  within  12  months  or  less  the  work  outlined  will  be  completed  and  ready 
for  use. 

The  contemplated  development  will  include  1,000  feet  of  river  frontage,  with 
the  necessary  covered  sheds  for  the  storing  of  freight;  in  addition  to  this 
development  the  city  owns  in  fee  simple  practically  2.000  feet  of  other  river 
frontage,  which  can  and  will  be  developed  as  the  needs  of  commerce  will  require. 

We  beg  to  add  our  indorsement,  to  the  suggestion  of  Chairman  Small  and 
Secretary  Baker  in  this  matter,  and  believe  that  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
handling  of  freights  and  developments  of  the  seaports  of  the  country  besides 
reduction  in  freight  rates. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Pascaooula  Commercial  Cu7b, 

By  F.  H.  Lewis,  President 

The  Chairman.  We  will  begin  this  morning  with  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  district,  page  33,  of  the  committee  book,  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
The  first  item  for  which  estimate  of  appropriation  is  made  is  the 
Missouri  Eiver  from  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth,  $100,000  for  main- 
tenance, and  $400,000  for  further  improvements.  Colonel,  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  on  that  item. 


STATEMENT  OF  COL.  H.  C.  NEWCOMER,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF 
OF  ENGINEERS,  WAE  DEPARTMENT— Resumed. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  situation  on  the  Missouri  River  between 
Kansas  City  and  the  mouth,  with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of 
available  funds  and  those  estimated,  is  set  forth  at  considerable 
length  on  pages  1172  and  1173  of  the  annual  report.  You  may  wish 
to  refer  to  that  for  further  details.  In  brief,  this  amount,  $500,000, 
is  the  amount  that  we  consider  essential  to  keep  the  working  parties 
on  the  river  at  work  until  the  appropriation  afforded  by  the  next  bill 
becomes  available.  We  have  now  a  very  substantial  amount  on  hand. 
We  need  the  $100,000  for  maintenance  for  the  operation  of  the 
dredges,  which  were  transferred  to  this  river  from  the  Arkansas. 
We  find  that  those  dredges  were  very  successful  in  the  past  year  in 
keeping  the  channel  open,  so  that  the  boat  line  operating  between 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Ixniis  could  continue  operation  throughout  the 
season.  This  is  the  first  time  thev  have  been  able  to  do  that.  They 
have  been  usually  stopped  by  low  water. 

The  $400,000  for  further  improvement  is  the  amount  required  to 
keep  the  operating  plants  on  the  river  busy  until  the  next  session  of 
Congress  provides  more  funds. 

Mr.  Dupke.  Is  that  the  stretch  of  the  Missouri  River  which  those 
men  who  appeared  here  with  Mr.Borland  the  other  day  had  in  mind? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Freak.  In  this  connection,  on  page  1172,  it  shows  the  total 
nmount  that  is  estimated  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  to  be 
$1,699,708  for  the  coming  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  the  funds  that  were  unex- 
pended on  July  1. 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  but  what  is  in  this  statement  $1,699,000;  is  not 
that  what  you  propose  to  do  now,  or  is  that  what  has  been  accom- 
plished ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  what  we  propose  doing  with  the  funds 
available  July  1 ;  and  then  the  next  statement  gives  you  the  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  act  of  August  8,  1917. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then,  referring  back  to  page  1172,  out  of  this  $1,699,- 
708  for  improving  the  lower  Missouri  River,  $629,318  is  for  revet- 
ments; that  is,  to  prevent  the  washing  of  the  banks;  that  is,  prac- 
tically for  reclamation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  part  of  the  revetment  only ;  that  is  the 
part  that  is  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  comes  the  next  item,  $246,000  for  standard  revet- 
ment again.  This  $364,000  is  in  addition  to  the  other  items  for  revet- 
ment, and  the  only  amount  for  dredging  in  that  whole  statement — of 
$1,699,708  required  for  the  Missouri  River— is  $75,000  for  dredging 
and  $15,000  for  repair  of  dredging  boat;  is  not  that  right? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  Only  $90,000  for  dredging  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
81,600,000  is  for  revetment  and  protection  of  land  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  are  mistaken  when  you  say  "  Protection  of 
the  land."  That  is  for  the  protection  of  the  channel.  The  method 
of  improvement  on  the  Missouri  River 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  Has  not  "Protection  of  the  land"  any 
connection  with  this  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Holding  the  river  in  a  fixed  position  will  protect 
the  land  from  erosion,  and  in  that  way  a  great  incidental  benefit 
accrues  to  the  land,  but  it  is  essential  as  a  method  of  improvement ; 
we  can  not  improve  that  channel  unless  we  hold  it  in  one  position. 

Mr.  Frear.  One  of  the  engineers'  reports  stated  there  were  500,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  reclaimed  under  this  proposition — this  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Missouri  Eiver.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with 
that  statement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Essentially ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  true  in  that  case,  and  on  page  1173  the  ex- 
penditure next  year  for  revetment  and  diking,  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  last  given  or  practically  so.  I  notice  the  next  item, 
the  Missouri  Giver  from  Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City,  has  this  memo- 
randum opposite  it : 

"Of  this  amount  $227,000  was  contributed  by  local  interests;"  in 
addition,  so  many  thousand  dollars  by  other  interests.  That  is  for 
a  small  expenditure  on  the  river  between  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Sioux  City. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  a  contribution  of  $227,000  was  exacted  there,  why 
was  not  the  same  contribution  exacted  on  this  lower  branch  of  the 
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river,  when  we  are  expending  all  this  money  for  reclamation  of 
land  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  cooperation  on  the  part  of  local  in- 
terests would  certainly  be  justified  between  Kansas  City  and  the 
mouth  also,  but  the  situation  is  far  different  above  Kansas  City. 
Above  Kansas  City  a  work  was  undertaken,  not  substantially  for 
the  improvement  of  the  channel  but  simply  to  protect  the  property, 
and  in  that  case,  of  course,  the  condition  was  attached  that  the  prop- 
erv  owrners  must  contribute  to  it.  Here,  below  Kansas  City  we  are 
engaged  in  a  very  large,  extensive,  project  for  the  improvement  of 
the  channel.  The  revetment  of  the  banks  is  an  essential  element  in 
holding  the  channel,  not  only  revetment,  but  also  the  dikes,  which 
are  built.  Of  course,  both  of  those  tend  to  hold  the  banks,  and  in 
that  way  protect  the  land.  It  was  also  proposed  by  the  local  in- 
terests that  the  Government  should  build  levees,  but  that  we  are  not 
doing.  The  levees  are  also  needed  and  are  being  built  by  local  in- 
terests. The  Government  is  not  contributing  to  that.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  proper  on  their  part  to  contribute  to  this  holding  the 
channel,  but  to  what  extent  you  could  require  that  would  have  to  be 
investigated. 

Mr.  Frear.  This  is  the  lower  project,  and  the  one  that  Col. 
Deakyne  reported  for  abandonment. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  also  Col.  Townsend,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  Commission,  reported  against  the  lower  project? 

Col.  Newcoaier.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  they  were  overruled  by  the  present  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Col.  Newcomer.  By  the  River  and  Harbor  Board  and  also  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  Congress. 

Mr.  Frear.  Where  is  Col.  Deakyne? 

Col.  Newcomer.  He  is  commanding  one  of  the  regiments  in 
France. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  Col.  Townsend? 

Col.  Newcomer.  He  is  in  France  also. 

The  Ciiair3ian.  Colonel,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  describe 
briefly  the  method  of  improving  the  channel  on  the  Missouri  River 
from  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  method  of  improvement  consists  in  fixing  the 
channel  by  the  construction  of  bank  revetment  to  hold  ca vine  banks, 
and  of  dikes  to  contract  the  waterway  where  it  is  too  wide.  The 
river  is  taken  up  in  sections,  depending  upon  the  local  physical  con- 
ditions. There  are  portions  of  the  river  that  have  what  we  call 
"  bluff  contact,'*  that  is,  where  the  river  flows  along  high  land,  where 
the  shore  is  practically  stable,  permanent,  and  not  subject  to 
erosion.  We  take  such  a  place  as  a  point  of  departure  and  then  try 
to  hold  the  channel  going  downstream  until  we  get  to  the  next 
bluff  contact.  Of  course,  the  river  changes  very  rapidly  where  it  is 
not  controlled,  and  sometimes  we  have  to  wait  for  changes  that  are 
in  progress  and  let  them  proceed  to  a  certain  extent  before  the 
river  is  in  proper  shape  to  hold.  All  those  things  are  taken  into 
consideration,  of  course,  in  expending  the  money  from  year  to  year. 
We  have  had  great  pressure  applied  to  us  on  the  Missouri  River  to 
step  aside  from  this  systematic  method  of  procedure  and  take  up 
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isolated  bits  of  work.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  perma- 
nent improvement  if  you  proceed  in  that  way.  It  is  only  where 
those  isolated  points  assume  special  importance  threatening  cut-offs 
or  something  of  that  kind  that  we  go  to  them.  The  work  is  pro- 
ceeding on  a  very  satisfactory  line,  so  far  as  the  engineering  propo- 
sition is  concerned.  We  are  making  good  progress  and  we  expect  to 
be  able  to  hold  the  river  at  very  heavy  cost,  it  is  true,  and  whether 
the  commercial  outcome  of  that  is  successful  remains  to  be  seen,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Switzer.  But  you  say  revetment  work  is  one  of  the  essential 
things  to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  channel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  the  Missouri  River  that  is  essential.  There 
the  river  changes  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  Switzer.  You  always  consider  that  one  of  the  things  that  has 
to  be  done? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  other  river  in  the  country  where  nine- 
tenths  of  the  appropriation  annually  is  for  revetment  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  other. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  banks  have  to  be 
revetted  to  hold  the  banks. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  is  figured  substantially  that  practically 
one  bank  or  the  other  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  stream, 
and  possibly  a  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  stream,  would  be 
represented,  because  in  some  places  they  overlap. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  commerce  during 
the  last  year;  has  it  increased? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  it  has  increased  to  any  notable 
extent.  The  operations  of  the  dredging  fleet  has  enabled  the  line 
to  operate  throughout  the  season,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  figures 
for  commerce  are  given.  On  page  1174 — but  that  you  ?ee  only  gives 
the  aggregate,  including  the  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  and  things 
like  that — you  will  have  to  go  to  the  second  volume  to  get  the 
details. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  examined  that  myself,  and,  to  be  frank,  it  has 
been  decreased  about  one-half,  after  deducting  sand  and  gravel 
hauled  1  mile. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  have  not  examined  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  I  ask  is,  during  the  past  year  has  the  boat  line 
been  maintained? 

Col.  Newcomer.  One  moment,  Mr.  Frear.  These  statistics  that  are 
given  in  here  are  for  the  calendar  year  1916.  The  dredge  boats  only 
operated  during  the  calendar  year  1917.  In  other  words,  the  statistics 
for  the  year  just  past  are  not  in  this  volume. 

Mr.  Frear.  Two  years  ago  we  were  assured — this  boat  line  had 
been  established  before  that — that  there  would  be  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  commerce  on  the  river.  There  has  been  a  decrease  during  the 
past  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  was  a  very  considerable  period  during  1916 
when  the  boats  couid  not  operate,  and  that  is  really  the  reason  why 
we  transferred  the  dredges  up  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  Give  us  the  necessity  for  dredging. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  other  words,  to  facilitate  traffic,  as  a  temporary 
expedient,  while  the  permanent  works  are  being  built.     We  thought 
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it  was  proper  to  operate  the  dredges  there  so  as  to  enable  the  exist- 
ing traffic  to  be  carried  on  and  to  grow  as  they  claimed  it  would, 
if  we  simply  gave  them  a  continuous  channel. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  fault  was  with  the  channel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  1916  it  was. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  amount  necessary  to  complete  this  lower  project, 
in  order  to  test  the  value  of  the  lower  Missouri  River,  will  be  in 
addition  to  the  $13,000,000  already  spent,  an  additional  amount  of 
$11,600,000. 

Col,  Newcomer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  will  be  a  total  of  about  $25,000,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  amount  estimated  to  complete  this 
6- foot  channel.  Of  course,  before  we  reach  that  point,  there  ought 
to  be  some  indications  of  the  commercial  value. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Just  for  my  information,  how  far  above  St.  Louis  does 
the  Missouri  River  flow  into  the  Mississippi? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  17.5  miles  from  the  Eads  Bridge  at  St.  Louis 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place? 

Mr.  Booher.  Near  Alton,  111. 

Mr.  Osborne.  With  reference  to  this  500,000  acres,  do  you  know 
what  the  character  of  that  land  is? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  very  fertile  bottom  land. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Will  its  value  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  build- 
ing of  these  revetments? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Have  thev  contributed  anything  at  all  to  the  fund? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  is  it  with  respect  to  this  lower  river  as  compared 
with  the  Mississippi  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  the  lower  Mississippi  they  have  not  con- 
tributed to  the  revetment  work  except  in  a  very  small  way.  On  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  the  contribution  has  been  to  the  levees,  and 
here  on  the  Missouri  they  are  building  the  levees  totally  by  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Booher.  Did  you  not  hold  an  investigation  in  Kansas  City 
for  several  days  to  see  whether  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  ask  for 
contributions;  do  you  not  remember  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  the  question  of  local  cooperation  was  con- 
sidered there. 

Mr.  Booher.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  was  not  present  at  that  hearing. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  do  not  remember  your  being  there.  And  was  it  not 
determined  by  the  engineers  that  they  would  report  against  the  Gov- 
ernment building  any  levees  on  the  Missouri  River,  that  people 
should  build  their  own  levees  and  the  Government  would  build  the 
channel  \ 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  the  conclusion  reached.  It  was  consid- 
ered impractical  on  account  of  the  scattered  position  of  these  lands 
to  arrange  for  any  local  cooperation.  In  other  words,  there  were  so 
many  different  tracts  or  plots  here  and  there,  so  there  would  be  con- 
siderable practical  difficulty  in  securing  a  local  contribution  and  the 
amount  of  that  would  probably  be  no  considerable  per  cent  anyhow 
of  the  total. 
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Mr.  Switzer.  Haven't  they  built  any  levees? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Is  that  land  subject  to  overflows  ? 

Mr.  Booher.  It  gets  30  or  40  feet  under  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  prominent  waterway  man 
of  the  country  that  during  the  overflow  of  the  Missouri  River,  the 
waters  could  be  used  and  diverted  down  to  irrigate  the  land  of 
northern  Texas,  which  has  been  subject  to  drought  for  some  time 
past.    What  is  your  judgment  about  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  entirely  impracticable. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  comes  from  a  man  who  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  river-publicity  work  to-day. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  How  would  you  carry  the  water  down? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  suppose  he  meant  by  dikes  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  report  of  the  hearing  at  Kansas  City  has  been 
published  as  a  public  document,  has  it  not,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  forget  the  name  of  it,  but  you  can  find  it  by  inquir- 
ing at  the  Congressional  Library.  The  hearing  was  published  in 
book  form. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  that  and  have  read  it  several  times,  and  also 
the  brief  in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Osborne.  This  500,000  acres  of  land  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
large  lot  of  land.  It  is  about  as  much  land  as  there  is  under  irriga- 
tion in  Southern  California,  excluding  the  Imperial  Valley.  We 
have  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  State  under  irrigation  and  we 
produce  $100,000,000  worth  of  produce  there,  or  more  than  that. 
Even  if  this  land  is  somewhat  scattered,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  cover 
considerable  territory.  That  is  an  immense  area  of  land,  and  I  want 
to  ask  you  what,  in  its  present  condition,  is  the  probable  value? 

Mr.  Booher.  When  you  can  get  any  sale  for  that  bottom  land  at 
all  it  usually  brings  $25  to  $40  an  acre. 

Mr.  Osborne.  What  would  it  be  worth  if  protected? 

Mr.  Booher.  If  the  river  bank  was  protected  from  washing  and 
erosion,  it  would  be  worth  $100  an  acre. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would  have  to  be  tiled  and  ditched? 

Mr.  Booher.  Yes:  it  would  have  to  be  tiled,  and  on  the  upper 
Missouri  River  the  farmers  are  reclaiming  and  building  up  their 
land,  but  they  are  making  no  levees,  because  the  water  washes  the 
levees  away,  by  the  erosion  of  the  banks,  and  they  do  not  build 
levees  any  more. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  there  any  distinction  in  practical  results  so  far  as 
protection  goes  between  revetments  and  levees  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  revetment  simply  holds  the  natural  bank.  Of 
course,  it  does  not  affect  the  question  of  overflow  at  all.  The  levee  on 
the  other  hand  is  an  embankment  thrown  up  to  exclude  flood  waters 
from  the  land. 

Mr.  Osborne.  The  revetments  do  not  do  any  good? 

Col  Newcomer.  Except  to  prevent  the  land  from  being  washed 
into  the  river;  that  is  going  on  very  extensively,  in  many  places. 

Mr.  Frear.  When  the  Government  puts  in  a  revetment,  how  long 
docs  it  last,  that  particular  revetment: 
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Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  very  indefinite  proposition. 

Mr.  Frear.  Well,  I  should  say,  on  the  average? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  they  figure  that  the  revetment  work  will 
require  on  the  average  about  two  per  cent  annually  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  that  be  sufficient  to  maintain  it? 

Col  Newcomer.  They  expect  it  to  be  sufficient.  A  great  deal  of 
the  revetment,  of  course,  becomes  covered  up  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  deposits,  and  it  practically  would  remain  there  indefinitely.  It 
depends  upon  the  local  changes  in  the  river.  If  there  are  any 
marked  changes,  so  that  the  attack  may  be  brought  directly  against 
the  revetment,  then,  of  course,  you  may  expect  trouble  and  repairs. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  not  that  occur  rather  frequently? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  does  still  occur  rather  frequently,  because  the 
river  is  so  largely  uncontrolled.  But  as  you  continue  the  revetment 
and  get  it  more  completely  under  control,  we  expect  to  minimize 
that  very  much. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  condition  of  the  river  like  the  Missouri  River 
occasions  attacks:  of  the  stream  upon  the  revetment? 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  always  have  considerable  expense  for 
maintenance.    That  is  one  of  the  points  Col.  Deakyne  brought  tip. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  maintenance  of  revetments? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  Speaking  about  the  500,000  acres  to  be  reclaimed,  there 
are  '20,000,000  acres,  in  general  figures,  along  the  lower  Mississippi. 
Of  course,  there  a  contribution  of  one-third  is  made. 

Mr.  Booher.  The  contribution  of  the  lower  Mississippi  does  not  go 
to  revetment  work  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Very  seldom.  There  has  been  this  year  a  contri- 
bution to  one  piece  of  revetment  work  that  was  considered  essential 
to  hold  a  part  of  the  line  of  levees  in  the  upper  Yazoo  River  district 
The  commission  had  allotted  all  of  its  funds  to  other  urgent  work 
and  the  levee  district  supplied  the  balance  required  for  this  particular 
piece  of  revetment.    That  very  seldom  occurs. 

Mr.  Booher.  I  know,  in  all  our  investigations  and  hearings  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  River,  the  amount  contributed  by  the  people  has 
always  been  to  the  levee  work  and  nothing  for  revetment.  On  the 
Missouri  River,  from  Kansas  City  down,  there  is  this  difference:  The 
Government  does  not  do  any  of  the  levee  work  at  all,  and  so  the  com- 
mission decided  to  leave  the  levees  up  to  the  people.  They  are  build- 
ing the  levees  and  keeping  right  up  with  the  improvements  of  the 
river,  and  nobodv  could  be  heard  to  sav  revetment  work  does  not 
protect  at  all.    Tt  does  protect  it. 

The  Ciiatrmax.  It  prevents  erosion  and  caving  in. 

Mr.  Booher.  T  have  always  taken  the  position  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  care  of  that  land  along  the  river  or  else 
declare  the  river  nonnavigable  and  let  the  people  have  it,  one  or  the 
other.  Tf  T  had  the  money  to  do  these  things,  I  would  l>e  very  glad 
to  have  control  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  One  other  question — it  may  not  be  pertinent.  The  re- 
vetment on  the  Mississippi  River  is  undertaken  by  the  Government 
I)oes  this  contribution  of  one-third  made  under  the  flood-control  hill 
also  bear  on  the  revetment? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir:  to  the  levee  construction. 
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Mr.  Frear.  But  does  the  Government  undertake  all  the  revetment 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  ? 

Col.  Newcomer,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  putting  in  that  revet- 
ment along  the  lower  Mississippi,  do  you  remember  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  entire  fixation  of  the  channel  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  is  a  verv  big  proposition.  I  think  it  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing like  $90,000,000  or  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  $225,000,000  was  the  figure,  was  it  not,  in  the  reports 
by  the  engineer  for  revetment  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Maybe  that  includes  the  levee. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think,  Mr.  Frear,  that  must  have  been  for  the 
14-footproject — something  like  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  it  came  about  by  improving  with  revetments. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  very  expensive  proposition,  and  I  do 
not  understand  the  Government  has  embarked  on  that  as  yet.  We 
are  only  building  the  revetment  that  is  required  for  protection  of 
some  harbor  front,  a  town,  or  some  important  levee  line,  or  to  prevent 
a  cut-off. 

Mr.  Frear.  One  quarter  is  to  be  set  aside  for  revetment  work.  Is 
not  that  about  the  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  costs  more  to  build  the  revetment  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  on  account  of  the  water  being  so  deep. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes;  the  revetment  on  the  Mississippi  costs 
between  $30  and  $40  a  linear  foot  of  bank,  while  on  the  Missouri  it 
costs  about  $12  or  $15. 

Mr.  Booher.  Just  about  one-third  as  much  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Just  about  one-third  as  much.  Some  of  it  is  less 
than  $12— $10  or  $12. 

Mr.  Booher.  You  asked  me  how  long  this  revetment  work  lasted. 
I  think  the  first  revetment  work  was  done  opposite  St.  Joe,  on  the 
Kansas  side,  and  to  my  knowledge  it  has  been  there  40  years,  and  it 
has  had  very  little  repairs.  Immense  trees  have  grown  up  through 
it  and  formed  a  new  bank.  Sometimes  it  is  covered  for  miles  in 
length  and  very  deep  with  sediment  that  is  always  deposited  when 
we  have  an  overflow,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  ever  wash  that  out 
after  it  is  covered  unless  the  river  cuts  in  behind. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  discussed  with  men  who  have  been  not  only  up 
the  Missouri  River  to  investigate  but  men  engaged  with  bridge  con- 
struction for  railways  across  the  Missouri  River,  and  they  say  this — 
and  the  Colonel  can  correct  me  if  it  is  a  wrong  statement — that  the 
river  undermines  the  piling  in  places  and  sometimes  goes  down  to 
a  very  great  depth,  throwing  the  piling  out  of  the  river  and  also  takes 
put  all  the  foundations  that  have  been  made  there.  I  do  not  doubt  it 
is  as  you  say  in  that  particular  locality ;  maybe  that  is  not  subject  to 
the  immediate  force  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Booher.  It  used  to  be  subject  to  the  force  of  the  water,  because 
it  cut  into  those  banks  with  tremendous  strength,  and  acres  upon  acres 
of  land  went  into  the  water.  You  might  live  in  Missouri  to-night  and 
to-morrow  morning  you  would  be  living  in  Kansas.  You  would  not 
have  time  to  get  your  house  out  of  the  way,  and  the  house  would  go 
along  with  the  land.     It  is  a  very  treacherous  stream.    The  soil  is 
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sand,  and  there  is  nothing  to  hold  it.  There  is  very  little  gumbo 
land  along  that  river  bottom  anywhere,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  very 
hard  work  to  maintain  your  levees.  They  just  cut  out  and  go  away 
by  the  mile,  and  move  back,  and  the  people  just  quit  trying  to  do 
anything  with  the  levee  work. 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  follow  revetments  with  the  levee  work? 

Mr.  Booher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  agree  with  Judge  Booher  that  the  Government 
ought  to  take  care  of  its  own  navigation,  but  where  incidentally  it 
results  in  great  advantage  to  the  local  and  private  interests  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  refuse  to  do  work  because  it  is  going  to  do  some- 
body good.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  reason  for  declining.  But  I  do 
think  that  the  local  interests  really  ought,  where  they  are  receiving 
tremendous  advantages,  to  be  willing  to  help  out. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  do  in  your  country. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  no  estimate  made  for  other  sections  from 
Kansas  City  to  Sioux  City  and  from  Sioux  City  to  Fort  Benton? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  on  account  of  the  funds  on  hand  being 
sufficient  for  the  work  up  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  no  estimates  made  for  the  Kansas  River, 
Kans. ;  Osage  River,  Mo. ;  and  Gasconade  River,  Mo.  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  For  the  same  reason,  the  available  funds  are  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  provide  for  the  needs  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Wherever  there  is  no  recommendation  for  maintenance, 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  you  have  just  given  in  regard  to  these 
streams,  that  you  have  sufficient  funds  available;  that  accounts  for 
those  blanks  under  the  head  of  maintenance? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nashville  (Tenn.)  district,  the  first  item  for 
which  estimate  of  appropriation  was  made  is  the  Cumberland  River, 
Tenn.  and  Ky.,  above  Nashville,  $5,000  for  maintenance.  Can 
you  explain  the  condition  of  the  Cumberland  River  as  to  the  status 
of  the  work  and  also  why  a  larger  estimate  was  not  made  for  both 
sections  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  improvement  so  far  as  authorized  on  the 
Cumberland  River  above  Nashville  provides  for  canalization  from 
Nashville  to  Carthage — all  that  work  is  completed;  also  one  lock 
and  dam  to  form  a  pool  at  the  head  of  the  river,  near  Burnside,  con- 
structed. There  is  a  favorable  recommendation  before  Congress  for 
canalizing  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  upper  Cumberland,  but 
that  has  not  yet  been  authorized.  This  $5,000  estimated  for  main- 
tenance on  the  upper  Cumberland  is  simply  for  the  usual  annual 
snagging  that  is  reauired  to  accommodate  the  commerce  there. 

Below  Nashville  tne  funds  in  hand  are  sufficient  to  prosecute  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  the  work  of  canalization  that  is  in  progress 
there.  The  locks  and  dams  A,  B,  and  C  are  substantially  complete 
and  work  is  progressing  on  D,  E,  and  F.  There  will  be  those  six  locks 
and  dams  below  Nashville. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Is  it  contemplated  that  the  amount  estimated  to 
complete,  $284,000,  will  finish  the  lock-and-dam  system  in  that 
reach  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  notice  there  is  no  estimate  for  that  new  project  above 
Nashville. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  because  it  was  not  authorized. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  the  four  and  a  half  million  dollar  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  not  authorized;  it  was  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  passed  the  House  and  was  killed  in  the  bill  before  it 
got  through  the  Senate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Appropriations  under  the  river  and  harbors  bill  be- 
come immediately  available  on  the  passage  of  the  act,  without  re- 
gard to  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  money  remains  available  until 
expended.    It  is  not  appropriated  simply  for  the  fiscal  year. 

The  situation  on  the  Cumberland  developed  in  this  way:  First, 
you  have  the  two  commercial  points,  Nashville  and  Burnside.  Nash- 
ville was,  of  course,  the  great  commercial  center  on  the  Cumber- 
land, and  locks  were  first  built  adjoining  Nashville,  with  the  idea 
of  accommodating  the  traffic  to  Nashville.  The  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railway  favored  Nashville  in  its  rates  and,  of  course,  some 
of  the  traffic  brought  to  Nashville  was  transferred  to  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad.  So  the  first  improvement  was  made  ex- 
tending down  the  river  and  up  the  river  from  Nashville,  and  then 
on  the  upper  river  there  was  quite  a  commerce,  which  naturally  went 
to  the  railroad  where  the  Queen  &  Crescent  crosses  the  river  at  Burn- 
side.  That  commerce  was  very  insistent  in  asking  for  help,  and  Lock 
and  Dam  No.  21  was  put  in  to  pool  the  river  at  Burnside.  In  the 
first  place,  it  afforded  a  harbor  there  which  would  give  them  all 
the  year  transportation  within  its  limits  and  by  getting  rid  of  some 
of  the  worst  shoals  would  enable  them  to  carry  river  traffic  some 
distance  below  No.  21. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  was  a  project  to  get  the  traffic  to  the  railroad. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  practically  so.  It  was  to  accommodate  a 
traffic  on  the  river  which  went  to  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  How  manv  locks  are  there  between  Burnside  and 
Nashville? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Originally  21  were  projected,  and  there  have  been 
7  built,  so  that  would  leave  14  to  be  built  according  to  the  origi- 
nal plan,  but  the  studies  made  since  then  have  reduced  that  number. 
The  additional  number  now  proposed  is  10. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Ten  still  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir:  to  fill  the  gap.  The  present  slack  water 
extends  above  Nashville  as  far  as  Carthage,  which  is  about  125 
miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  that  connection  I  read  Col.  Newcomer's  opinion  in 
the  report,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  there  are  any  conditions  there  now 
that  are  more  favorable  than  they  were  at  the  time  these  examina- 
tions were  made  and  as  to  the  possibilities  of  commerce? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  understand  there  have  been  any  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  situation  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  has  been  a  loss  of  about  40  per  cent  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  country  is  undoubtedly  developing  to 
some  extent.  They  probably  are  having  some  increased  production 
or  other  to  take  the  place  of  timber.  At  present  the  timber  products 
tend  to  diminish  from  vear  to  vear. 
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Mr.  Frear.  This  entire  commerce  has  decreased  30  or  40  per  cent, 
outside  of  sand  and  gravel. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Would  not  the  enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for 
lumber  and  coal  give  a  very  much  better  outlook  for  this  summer? 

Col.  Nejvcomer.  This  proposition  is  not  really  a  coal  proposition, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  The  coal  is  on  the  Cumberland  River  above 
Smiths  Shoals  and  could  not  reach  slackwater  if  provided.  You 
would  have  to  canalize  above  Burnside  in  order  to  get  to  the  coal. 
There  have  been,  I  think,  on  a  few  occasions,  some  coal  brought  down 
over  those  shoals  to  Burnside,  and  that  is  one  of  the  propositions  that 
this  pool  that  Dam  No.  21  provided  at  Burnside  would  be  used  to 
a  certain  extent  in  that  way,  as  the  pool  at  Pittsburgh  was  used  to 
harbor  the  coal  waiting  a  favorable  state  to  take  it  down,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Smiths  Shoals  are  very  difficult  shoals,  much 
worse  than  any  other  place  on  the  Cumberland  River,  until  you  get 
to  the  falls  away  above,  so  steep,  in  fact,  that  there  was  a  proposition 
a  few  years  ago  and  authority  of  law  was  given  for  the  development 
of  power  there  by  private  interests.  It  was  expected  at  that  time,  I 
think,  that  they  could  utilize  about  100  feet  of  fall  they  have  there 
and  develop  power,  possibly  for  the  electricification  of  the  railroad  oi 
for  some  industrial  use  that  might  arise,  but  the  financial  interests 
that  proposed  that  have  actually  never  taken  it  up.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  project  should  be  based  upon  the  coal  output  at  all. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  How  about  lumber? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  there  is  more  or  less  of  that.  There 
is  considerable  lumber  there  still,  and  that  country  has  good  agri- 
cultural land,  and  has  verv  considerable  products  seeking  outlet. 
They  now  have  to  drive  stock  and  haul  products  long  distances. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Is  this  virgin  timber  country  that  has  not  been  cut? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  report  says  the  best  timber  has  been  cut  off* 
and  sets  that  out  as  the  cause  of  the  decrease  in  commerce — "The 
upper  Cumberland  having  been  depleted  of  its  best  timber." 

Col.  Xewcomek.  T  think  you  will  find  still  some  virgin  timber 
there. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  received  this  morning  a  statement  from  a  gentle- 
men at  Cosden,  W.  Va.,  named  Lewis,  which,  if  correct,  shows  that 
they  have  sufficient  cars  provided  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
for  the  month  of  December  to  the  mines  tributary  to  that  railway. 
We  mine  2,500,000  more  tons  a  month,  or  30,000,000  more  tons  in  a 
year  at  that  rate.  What  is  true  of  that  railroad  is  true  of  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  other  railwavs  of  this  countrv,  the  big  svstoms.  I 
the  other  day  was  confronted  with  this  sort  of  a  proposition :  I  went 
to  the  Fuel  Administration — I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  it — but 
people  of  my  vicinity,  in  one  of  my  counties,  were  about  to  lose  a 
little  railway  that  accommodated  8  or  10  small  coal  mines,  and  1 
wanted  to  get  an  order  from  the  War  Department  or  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration to  prevent  the  men  that  bought  it  from  tearing  up  the  track, 
because  the  mines  along  this  railway  had  been  furnishing  a  camp  at 
Chillicothe,  Ohio.  But  I  was  promptly  told  they  did  not  see  any 
necessity  of  holding  that  railway  in  there  or  building  other  railways 
to  coal  mines,  unless  they  had  more  cars.  The  great  trouble  was 
there  was  not  sufficient  cars  placed  at  these  mines  to  keep  them 
running. 
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Mr.  Dempskt.  Is  the  idea  to  tear  up  the  railways  we  have  and  then 
start  all  over? 

Mr.  Switzer.  That  is  true;  but  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  around  these  coal  mines  in  West  Virginia 
and  in  a  good  deal  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  down  in  Ken- 
tucky, at  least  one-third  to  a  half  more  men  are  around  these  mines 
than  they  have  any  use  for ;  that  is,  the  mines  are  not  running  more 
than  two  or  three  days  a  week  for  the  reason  that  there  are  not  cars 
to  fill,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  administration  will  have  to 
look  after  this  labor  proposition.  That  is  true  on  the  Kanawha 
River ;  they  have  had  half  again  as  many  men  there  as  needed,  so  far 
as  supplying  the  coal  traffic  with  equipment  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  true  with  regard  to  mining  coal  under 

E  resent  conditions,  that  the  cars  must  be  there  while  the  coal  is 
rought  out — they  have  no  means  of  storing  it  or  accumulating  it 
awaiting  cars? 

Mr.  Switzer.  If  you  were  not  raised  in  the  coal  regions,  you 
would  not  understand  that  the  expense  of  hauling  coal  out  of  the 
mine  and  storing  it,  throwing  it  out  on  the  ground  or  putting  it  in 
warehouses  and  then  reloading  it  is  so  great  that  it  woidd  not  be 
possible  to  mine  coal  in  that  way  and  people  would  not  want  to  pay 
the  price  for  the  coal  that  was  mined  in  that  way.  In  order  to  mine 
coal  profitably,  it  ought  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  where  7011  have 
large  veins,  and  you  must  have  your  cars  at  your  tipple  under  what 
they  call  running  the  coal  out  of  the  mine,  and  if  you  have  a  big  mine 
and  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  cars  and  thev  load  those,  but  for  a 
day  or  twro  days  no  more  cars  are  brought  in  the  most  of  the  men  at 
those  mines  are  idle  until  more  cars  come  in,  because  there  is  no 
place  to  put  the  coal.  If  it  is  loaded  in  the  little  bank  cars  and  run 
out  on  the  tipple  and  dumped  somewhere,  the  expense  of  rehandling 
would  make  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Did  the  Fuel  Administration  say  that  the  proper 
remedy  for  scarcity  of  cars  was  to  tear  up  the  tracks  of  existing  rail- 
roads instead  of  supply  cars  for  them? 

Mr.  Switzer.  1  am  not  at  all  in  love  with  the  policy  of  the  Fuel 
Administration,  but,  so  far  as  this  little  project  I  was  interested  in 
was  concerned,  they  probably  were  about  right.  But  since  then 
there  have  been  arrangements  made  to  hold  that  track. 

The  Chairman.  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  district:  The  first  item  of 
appropriation  there  is  for  the  Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga, 
$160,000,  for  further  improvement  and  maintenance;  also,  in  the  same 
district,  Tennessee  River,  Chattanooga  to  Riverton,  $40,000,  for  fur- 
ther improvement;  and  the  Tennessee  River  below  Riverton,  $15,000, 
for  maintenance,  and  $128,000,  for  further  improvements.  Colonel, 
we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  that  river,  its  several  sec- 
tions and  status,  and  whether  these  items  so  estimated  are  sufficient. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Each  of  those  three  items  is  explained  in  the 
annual  report.  The  $160,000  requested  above  Chattanooga  is  to  con- 
tinue work  on  open-channel  improvement.  It  is  expected  the  funds 
on  hand  will  complete  the  work  at  six  of  the  important  shoals  and 
begin  work  on  three  others,  and  this  $160,000  is  to  continue  work  on 
those  three  additional  shoals,  which  will  be  undertaken  with  the 
funds  on  hand.     The  $40,000  from  Chattanooga  to  Riverton  is  to 
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provide  the  project  depth  at  the  lower  approach  to  the  Hales  Bar 
lock  and  dam.  That  dam,  you  will  recall,  is  a  power  dam,  built  by 
private  interests,  the  Government  simply  providing  the  lock  gates, 
and  the  machinery  for  operating  the  locks,  and  this  is  to  provide 
an  adequate  approach  at  the  lower  end  of  that  lock.  The  $15,000  for 
maintenance  is  required  in  addition  to  funds  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  Tennessee  River  below  Riverton! 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  in  the  Tennessee  River  below  Riverton, 
and  is  for  removal  of  shoals  occurring  from  time  to  time.  The 
$128,000  item  is  a  new  item  which  has  been  submitted  this  past  year 
by  the  district  engineer  to  complete  the  work  of  improvement  on  the 
lower  Tennessee.  It  was  expected  that  the  funds  already  provided 
for  improvement  there  would  complete  the  project,  but  there  have 
been  considerable  increases  in  cost  of  work,  and  it  is  found  that  there 
are  a  number  of  small  shoals,  none  of  them  large  items,  but  they 
aggregate  this  sum  of  $128,000  as  estimated  cost  for  completion.  We 
have  the  necessary  plant  there,  and  we  think  it  is  advisable  to  go 
ahead  at  once  and  complete  that  project. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  depth  do  you  have  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  5  feet  at  extreme  low  water,  or  substan- 
tiallv  6  feet  at  ordinarv  low  water. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  remember  how  long  a  reach  that  is? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  one-half  miles— 
that  is.  below  Riverton. 

Mr.  Frear.  Colonel,  referring  to  your  memorandum  that  you  have 
opposite  the  Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga,  "  Lands  have  not 
been  secured  for  Caney  Creek  Lock  and  Dam,"  will  you  tell  the 
committee  what  is  that  "  Caney  Creek  Lock  and  Dam  "?  There  has 
l>een  a  good  deal  of  trouble  there,  has  there  not;  that  is,  differences 
with  the  people  locally? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  situation  is  this :  The  approved  project  for  the 
upper  Tennessee  provides  generally  for  open-channel  improvement, 
but  for  that  one  lock  and  dam  at  Caney  Creek  Shoals.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  that  lock  and  dam  would  pool  a  portion  of  the  Tennessee, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Clinch  and  of  the  Emory  River  up  to  the 
coal  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  Harriman.  It  was  found  upon  prepar- 
ing the  plans  that  there  would  be  considerable  land  overflowed  which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  original  estimate  of  cost.  That  esti- 
mate of  overflow  damages  became  so  large — something  like  a  half 
million  dollars — that  we  substantially  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
dam  should  be  omitted,  the  expense  was  so  great  and  the  advantages 
would  he  relatively  incommensurate  with  the  expenses,  so  that  there 
has  been  a  recommendation  made  to  Congress  to  omit  that  lock  and 
dam. 

Mr.  Frear.  At  Canev  Creek? 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  Caney  Creek. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  not  suggested  here.  It  is  suggested  the  matter 
is  still  pending  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  land. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  find  in  the  recommended  modification 
of  the  project 

Mr.  Frear  (interposing).  A  protest  went  up  from  those  people 
there,  did  there  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  page  1214  yon  will  find,  under  the  paragraph 
u  Recommended  modifications  of  project,"  "  It  has  been  recommended 
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that  project  for  the  Caney  Creek  lock  and  dam  be  abandoned,  and 
that  the  project  for  open-channel  work  be  modified,"  as  given  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  modification  is  to  cost  $1,000,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  ;  not  the  modification ;  but  it  is  estimated  to  be 
the  cost  to  complete — the  cost  of  the  lock  and  dam,  I  think,  is  esti- 
mated at  something  over  $2,000,000,  and  by  omitting  the  lock  and 
dam  you  would  substantially  save  about  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  notice  the  commerce  there.  Colonel,  has  fallen  off, 
1916  to  1915,  both  in  tonnage  and  in  value? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  occurred  at  quite  a  number  of 
points. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  war? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  while  it  is  apparent,  I  will  ask  you  the 
question :  Why  no  estimates  are  made  for  the  Clinch  River,  Tenn. 
and  Va.,  and  for  Hiwassee  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  work  on  the  Hiwassee,  the  navigable  portion 
of  which  is  short,  but  used  more  or  less,  is  practically  complete,  and 
no  amount  is  deemed  necessary  for  maintenance.  On  the  Clinch 
River  there  is  practically  no  commerce,  except  rafting  of  logs. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  come  to  the  Ohio  River  estimate  for  con- 
struction of  locks  and  dams,  $5,000,000.  I  will  ask  the  colonel  to  ex- 
plain, with  some  completeness,  the  status  of  the  work  of  construction 
of  locks  and  dams  on  that  river  and  the  work  contemplated  with  the 
amount  available,  including:  this  proposed  appropriation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  notice  that  in  this  instance  there  has  been 
put  in  the  committee  book  quite  a  complete  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion, a  table  taken  from  the  annual  report,  showing  the  completed 
works  and  the  percentage  of  completion  for  oth^r  works  in  progress. 
This  item  of  $5,000,000,  as  you,  of  course,  recall,  is  the  regular  annual 
appropriation  that  Congress  has  been  making  for  this  improvement, 
upon  the  basis  of  completing  it  within  a  period  of  12  years.  The 
work  now  has  made  very  substantial  progress.  The  funds  in  hand 
will  practically  complete  the  canalization  from  Pittsburgh  down  to 
Lock  and  Dam  No  29;  that  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Booher.  Above  or  below  Concinnati  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Above  Cincinnati.  Dam  37  is  the  one  that  pools 
the  harbor  at  Cincinnati.  We  considered  this  project  one  on  which, 
in  view  of  the  increasing  importance  of  furnishing  all  possible  means 
of  transportation  in  that  region  of  very  intense  industrial  activity, 
the  work  should  proceed  at  the  full  rate  which  Congress  has  author- 
ized. Every  additional  lock  and  dam  that  we  get  in  there  now,  of 
course,  simply  extends  so  much  further  a  system  which  has  already 
served  a  considerable  territory.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  those 
locks  and  dams  are  still  not  complete.  The  present  situation,  as  I 
say,  is  shown  in  this  table.  The  work  is  now  practically  completed 
down  as  far  as  the  Muskingum.  In  order  to  complete  to  the 
Kanawha,  which  is  pooled  by  No.  26,  we  would  have  to  complete 
several  dams  that  are  still  in  progress  there,  Nos.  21,  22,  23,  24,  and 
25.  We  asked  Col.  Beach  for  a  special  statement  covering  the  situa- 
tion on  the  Ohio,  and  I  think  it  would  be  best  just  to  read  that  to 
the  committee  and  probably  incorporate  it  in  ihe  hearing,  because  it 
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sets  forth  what  is  expected  to  be  accomplished  with  the  present  funds 
and  the  funds  that  wTe  ask  for.     [Reading:] 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Division  Engineer,  Central  Division, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  10,  1911. 

From :  The  Division  Engineer.  On  trail  Division. 

To:  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Subject:  Estimates,  Ohio  River  improvement. 

1.  The  following  statement  is  submitted  in  response  to  department  letter  of 
October  17,  1917  (E.  D.-  15944),  concerning  estimates  for  Ohio  River  impro- 
priation. 

2.  With  funds  previously  appropriated  and.  those  provided  by  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  of  August  8.  1917,  it  is  expected  to  complete  Dams  1G,  17.  21,  22,  23. 
24,  25,  31,  38,  35.  and  39.  as  well  as  to  procure  site  for  repair  station  at 
Marietta.  It  had  also  been  hoped  to  complete  Dams  41,  43.  and  48  with  funds 
now  available,  though  it  api>ears  probable  that  small  additional  allotments 
as  indicated  below  will  be  required  for  those  dams.  In  the  case  of  No.  43.  how- 
ever, any  additional  allotment  required  will  be  more  than  offset  by  credits 
accruing  to  that  work  from  plant  purchased  for  that  dam  and  which  can  be 
transferred  and  utilized  elsewhere  upon  completion  of  the  structure.  With  the 
present  allotment  of  $805,000  to  the  fixed  dam  at  Emsworth  it  is  proposed 
to  purchase  site  and  construct  masonry  of  locks  and  guide  walls.  The  funds 
now  available  at  No.  27  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  to  construct  the  masonry 
of  the  lock  and  guide  walls,  provide  the  metal  work  for  weir  and  pass,  erect 
rhe  power  and  lock-keeper's  houses,  ami  provide  for  practically  all  machinery, 
as  well  as  the  maneuver  boat  and  the  movable  parts  for  dam,  including  bear- 
trap  leaves. 

3.  The  item  of  #5.000,000  for  which  estimate  is  made  in  the  current  annual 
report  will  be  applied  to — 

Completing  fixed  dam  at  Emsworth $700,000 

Procuring  and  installing  equipment,  etc.,  in  repair  shops  at  Marietta.  .TO.  000 

Completing  Dam  No.  27 376,000 

Completing  Dam  No.  41 43.000 

Completing  Dam  No.  43 129,000 

Completing  Dam  No.  48 50.000 

Making  additional  borings  at  certain  sites  to  obtain  more  precise  data 

concerning  foundation   conditions , 20.000 

Total 1.3G8.OO0 

With  the  balance  of  $3,032,000  from  the  expected  appropriation  of  $5,000,000 
in  the  next  river  and  harbor  bill,  work  will  be  commenced  on  Nos.  30.  32.  and 
34,  following  the  approved  plan  of  construction  in  serial  order  downstream, 
thus  leaving  but  one  additional  dam  (No.  30)  to  be  provided  for- in  addition 
to  funds  required  to  complete  Nos.  30,  32,  and  34  to  extend  slack  water  from 
the  head  of  the  river  to  Cincinnati.  The  completion  of  the  three  dams  just 
mentioned  will  provide  slack  water  for  the  important  industries,  including  olast 
furnaces,  steel  mills,  and  rather  extensive  lumber  mills  and  brickyards  at  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Ashland,  Ironton,  and  Portsmouth,  and  will 
render  practicable  the  transportation  of  coal  from  the  Kanawha  fields  to  Cin- 
cinnati at  all  times  of  the  year  by  the  creation  of  a  very  small  flushing  wave 
to  secure  the  effect  of  a  dam  at  the  site  of  No.  30. 

4.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with  funds  at  present  available  and 
$1,308,000  of  the  expected  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  all  work  in  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Wheeling  districts  can  be  completed,  as  well  as  all  dams  in  the  first 
Cincinnati  and  Louisville  districts  now  under  construction. 

5.  This  office  can  not  urge  too  strongly  %the  total  appropriation  of  S5.000.000 
asked  for,  as  the  past  season  has  indicated  the  necessity  for  completing  the 
slack-water  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  at  the  earliest  practicable  date- 
Were  the  improvemeirt  completed  only  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  the  present  serious 
coal  situation  in  this  locality  would  not  exist,  and  not  only  would  the  presenr 
great  handicap  on  production  be  largely  removed,  but  manufacturers  and 
others  would  be  enabled  to  move  large  quantities  of  freight,  impossible  at 
present  owing  to  congestion  on  the  railroads.  The  part  of  the  improvement 
thus  far  completed  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  affording  relief  by  means 
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of  artificial  rises,  to  coal  tows  from  the  Kanawha  ltiver  in  passing  over  the 
unimproved  section  of  the  river  above  Cincinnati,  but  this  should  not  be  relied 
upon  indefinitely,  as  navigation  in  the  upper  pools  is  to  some  extent  incon- 
venienced and  interfered  with  whenever  !t  becomes  necessary  to  draw  down 
the  stage  of  water  in  those  pools  to  give  assistance  below.  Manufacturers 
and  shippers  generally,  as  well  as  chambers  of  commerce,  etc..  are  beginning 
to  see  the  possibilities  of  an  improved  Ohio  Hiver  ami  numerous  inquiries 
ore  being  received  for  Information  concerning  terminals,  etc.,  indicating  an 
interest  in  the  river  and  a  determination  to  provide  necessary  and  adequate 
facilities  for  its  utilization  whenever  a  continuous  navigable  stage  shall  have 
been  provided. 

Lansing  H.  Beach, 
Colonel,  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  may  state,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  that  the  infor- 
mation you  requested  some  little  time  ago  about  terminals  on  the 
Ohio  River  has  just  come  in  anil  was  transmitted  to  you  by  letter  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Colonel,  how  many  dams  have  been  completed 
below  Cincinnati^ 

Col.  Newcomer.  No.  37  pools  Cincinnati;  No.  41  is  complete  as  to 
the  dam,  the  canal  is  being  enlarged  and  an  additional  lock  being 
built.  Of  course  there  was  a  lock  there  before,  so  that  they  have 
substantial  traffic  facilities  there  now.  There  are  no  others  com- 
pleted.   Nos.  43  and  48  are  in  progress  and  No.  31)  is  in  progress. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  was  the  purpose  in  building  those  dams 
down  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  first  program  of  construction  was  to  provide 
first  for  harbors  at  the  principal  commercial  points,  the  first  one 
being  built  at  Pittsburgh:  No.  13,  at  AVheeling;  No.  2(>,  to  pool  the 
mouth  of  the  Kanawha;  No,  37,  at  Cincinnati;  No.  41,  at  Louisville; 
and  No.  48  to  pool  the  mouth  of  the  Green  River  and  furnish  a 
harbor  for  Henderson  and  Evansville,  where  it  was  considered  very 
desirable  to  afford  a  point  for  collection  of  traffic,  particularly  in 
the  winter.  They  can  get  refuge  in  the  Green  Kiver.  which  is  prac- 
tically ice  free.  That  policy  of  building  the  detached  dams  was 
f>ursued  until  the  principal  commercial  points  were  provided  with 
ocks  and  dams,  and  then  we  took  up  the  program  of  building  alter- 
nate dams  going  down  stream,  because  by  having  the  alternate  dams* 
with  a  little  dredging  in  between,  you  could  provide  for  packet-boat 
traffic.  To  get  the  full  project,  those  intervening  dams  would  have 
to  be  put  in,  and  now  we  are  doing  that.  The  question  of  providing 
additional  dams  below  No.  48  is  being  studied  very  carefully,  with 
the  probability  in  view  that  we  will  not  want  to  build  below  No.  48. 
You  will  recall  that  T>4  locks  and  dams  were  originally  contemplated  $ 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  But  on  the  lower  river  it  is  probable  that  dredg- 
ing should  be  used  rather  than  locks  and  dams.  In  the  first  place  the 
natural  channel  facilities  are  much  better  there.  They  have  much 
greater  volume  of  discharge  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
tributaries  that  come  in.  and  also  it  is  a  much  more  expensive  propo- 
sition down  there  to  build  locks  and  dams  on  account  of  the  much 
wider  river  and  the  poorer  character  of  foundations. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Do  you  recall  what  the  estimated  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  Ohio  Kiver  was  in  the  report  on  the  lock  and  dam 
system  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  T  think  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 
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Mr.  Frkar.  The  statement  shows  that  $6,967,000.  or  practically 
$7,000,000  is  on  hand.  You  have  asked  for  $5,000,000  more  in  this 
bill,  or  over  %25  per  cent,  or  one-fourth  of  the  amount  that  is  estimated 
to  go  into  the  bill  for  this  one  project.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
importance  of  this  project  calls  for  that  expenditure  at  this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Freak.  We  have  spent  on  this  river  $43,000,000.  I  have  for- 
gotten what  the  total  appropriation  is — somewhat  larger,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  What  is  the  total  appropriation — $59,000,000  or  there- 
abouts ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  adding  together  the  expenditures  and 
the  outstanding  liabilities  and  the  amount  available,  would  give 
you  that. 

Mr.  Freak.  $51,000,000,  and  the  amount  to  complete  is  $28,000,000, 
or  something  like  $75,000,000  or  $80,000,000.  What  has  been  the 
increase  or  change  in  commerce,  if  any,  since  this  project  was  first 
undertaken,  or  can  you  tell  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  anv  substantial 
change. 

Mr.  Freak.  What  will  be  the  character  of  the  commerce,  as  esti- 
mated, when  the  project  is  completed :  that  is,  where  will  the  increase 
come,  where  will  the  commerce  travel,  what  way? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  will  be  largely  in  the  interchange  of  industrial 
products  along  the  stream.  When  the  project  was  undertaken  the 
principal  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  was  in  coal.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  considerable  traffic  between  local  points  also,  as,  for  instance, 
between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  but  the  main  item  was  coal.  Coal 
traffic  has  practically  disappeared,  so  far  as  shipments  from  the 
Pittsburgh  district  are  concerned.  We  still  have  considerable  coal 
traffic  out  of  Kanawha  River,  and  that  will  probably  continue. 

Mr.  Freak.  To  what  points? 

Col.  Newcomer.  To  Cincinnati  and  other  points  lower  down  on 
the  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  much  commerce  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  in  the  nature  of  coal  shipments  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not  heavy  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  there  be  any  when  this  project  is  completed,  in 
your  judgment? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  you  will  have  considerable  coal  from  the 
Kanawha  field  and  possibly  from  some  of  the  fields  lower  down  the 
river.  It  looks  now  as  though  the  product  of  the  Pittsburgh  coal 
field  will  largely  be  consumed  in  the  Pittsburgh  district,  and  that 
commerce  which  has  hitherto  moved  on  freshet  stages,  because  that 
was  the  only  time  there  was  sufficient  water  to  take  out  the  coal 
barges,  will  be  replaced,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  commerce  there 
of  any  moment  by  traffic  carrying  the  industrial  products  of  that 
region.  Of  course,  there  are  enormous  shipments  of  steel  products 
and  other  industrial  products  along  the  Ohio  River  to  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  by  rail  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Now  by  rail,  and  it  is  expected  much  of  that  will 
be  carried  bv  water. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  what  points? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Going  to  the  west;  to  all  points  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  there  any  shipments  of  that  kind  to-day  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  are  shipments  of  steel  products.  I  think 
the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  sending  some  of  its  steel  down  to 
Louisville  and  to  Memphis  by  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  On  the  Mississippi  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  There  have  been  cases  I  know  in  the 
past  where  persons  buying  pipe,  for  instance,  in  large  quantities, 
have  wanted  to  have  it  shipped  by  river,  but  the  Steel  Corporation 
would  not  ship  it  that  way.  They  had  an  understanding  then  that 
their  products  would  go  by  rail. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  reason  for  that?  They  had  contracts 
with  the  railroads ;  is  that  the  reason  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  just  why.  Possibly  the  interlock- 
ing of  interests  in  the  Steel  Corporation  and  the  railroads  led  to  it, 
but  that  was  the  policy  at  that  time.  Now  the  Steel  Corporation  has 
gone  quite  extensively  into  barge  construction  for  handling  its  own 
products. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  build  barges? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  So  there  has  been  quite  a  change  of  atti- 
tude. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  quite 
a  coal  trade  on  the  Ohio  now  being  supplied  by  the  Highland  Coal 
Co.,  about  40  miles  below  Kanawha.  They  have  a  terminal  and  can 
load  several  thousand  tons  a  day,  but  it  is  not  as  big  as  the  Monon- 
gahela  production. 

The  Chairman.  If  cities  and  localities  will  cooperate  fully  in  the 
establishment  of  water  transportation  lines  on  the  Ohio  and  in  the 
construction  of  water  terminals  which  are  adequate  in  every  respect, 
when  the  improvements  on  the  Ohio  shall  be  completed,  it  ought  to 
be  very  much  enlarged  by  that  class  of  traffic  which  is  carried  partly 
by  water  and  partly  by  rail.  It  is  a  long  river,  and  the  cost  of  traffic 
movement  can  be  very  much  reduced  on  the  river,  and  shippers  where 
the  respective  terminii  is  on  the  river  and  in  the  interior  can  utilize 
the  Ohio  River  and  thereby  reduce  the  rates  of  movement,  and  one  of 
the  purposes  of  this  attitude  of  the  committee  in  insisting  upon  the 
construction  of  terminals  and  the  establishment  of  water  lines  will 
be  to  get  that  situation  when  the  river  is  completed.  That  is  the  class 
of  coordinated  traffic  between  the  railwavs  and  the  Ohio  River  which 
at  this  time  is  not  large.    They  are  practically  not  prepared  for  it. 

Mr.  Frear.  A  large  portion  of  the  commerce  on  the  Ohio  River  of 
this  6,000,000  tons  is  sand,  over  one-third  hauled  only  a  short  dis- 
tance— 12  and  13  miles.  Then,  too,  comes  coal,  which  is  hauled  com- 
paratively a  short  distance,  and  possibly  outside  of  that  the  commerce 
is  small  compared  to  the  enormous  expenditure,  and  I  was  coming 
to  the  point  that  the  chairman  has  well  stated.  What  would  you  say, 
Col.  Newcomer,  is  the  average  length  of  haul,  as  near  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  records  that  you  have  there  ?  For  instance,  the  haul 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  is  something  less  than  15  miles  this 
year  on  the  700-mile  stretch.  What  is  the  average  haul  on  the  Ohio, 
where  the  distance  is  about  1,000  miles?  I  will  say  this,  that  from 
Lock  1  to  Lock  10  the  average  haul,  as  I  now  remember,  is  some- 
thing like  14  miles,  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  very  clearly  below, 
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downstream  and  upstream.  It  says  27  miles  average  haul  either  up 
or  down,  and  28  the  other  way,  according  to  my  recollection,  but 
how  can  we  ascertain  the  average  haul  of  the  commerce  that  makes 
up  this  6,000,000  tons  you  have  in  the  record  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  table  is  supposed  to  be  a  consolidated  table 
for  the  whole  river. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  the  average  haul  for  the  whole  river  is  about  28 
miles  for  the  1,000-mile  stretch? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  given  there  for  the  downstream 
commerce,  and  the  upstream  is  given  as  about  26  or  practically  27 
miles. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  another  table  yon  are  fjimiliar  with,  on  page 
2914.  That  gives  the  commerce  of  the  first  10  locks  and  shows  the 
average  distance  as  about  15  miles. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  traffic  is  mainly  in  the  short  distance  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district. 

Mr.  Frear.  Those  others  relate  to  the  stream  at  large;  the  28  and 
29  miles  cover  average  distance  hauled? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  state  that  there  are  very  exten- 
sive steel  plants  below  Pittsburgh  that  are  now  accommodated  by 
the  pools  formed.  The  Alaquippa  and  the  Midland  steel  plants  now 
rely  upon  the  river  almost  wholly  for  their  coal  supply,  and  they 
consume  very  large  quantities  of  coal. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  are  speaking  of  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
river.  What  as  to  the  question  of  necessity  of  building  extra  locks 
down  there,  when  the  largest  part  of  the  traffic  is  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  Louisville  and  above. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Have  you  figured  out  that  the  maintenance  charge, 
for  open-channel  work  will  be  less  than  if  you  built  the  locks  and 
dams  on  the  lower  reach  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  expected  that  the  maintenance  charge  would 
be  less  than  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  the  locks  and  dams. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would  be  a  saving  in  the  long  run? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  expected  situation.  We  have  not 
come  to  a  final  conclusion  about  the  matter  yet. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  many  locks  were  in  this  plan  originally? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Fifty-four. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  the  largest  number  that  has  been  con- 
sidered? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  they  considered  more  for  the  6-foot  project. 
But  for  the  present  project  54  was  the  number.  That  has  already 
been  reduced  definitely  by  omitting  one  lock  and  dam  just  belo* 
Louisville,  No.  42,  and  it  is  expected  that  No.  40,  just  above  Ixniisville, 
will  be  omitted  by  raising  the  dam  at  Louisville  instead  of  building 
another  lock  and'  dam  above.  And  then,  of  course,  if  we  omit  the 
six  below  48,  there  will  be  a  further  reduction  of  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  include  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing  these  printed  remarks  and  also  the  table  at  the  bottom 
of  page  29  of  the  committee  book;  also  report  from  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  engineer  office  on  water  terminals  along  the  Ohio  River. 
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(The  reports  referred  to  by  the  chairman  are  as  follows:) 

ABSTRACTS   FROM   THK  REPORT   ON    THE  OHIO   RIVER   IN   THE   ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,    UNITED   STATES   ARMY,    1917. 

Condition  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year. — At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
completed,  or  practically  so,  and  in  operation  21  locks  and  dams,  and  there  was 
in  addition  an  old  lock  (No.  41)  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canal  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
built  many  years  ago  but  still  in  use  to  pass  vessels  around  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio.  This  is  inadequate  in  dimensions,  and  a  new  lock  of  size  similar  to  the 
others  on  the  river  was  in  process  of  construction  to  accommodate  the  traffic 
of  the  river.  The  work  of  widening  the  Louisville  &  Portland  Canal  was  com- 
pleted. Including  the  new  lock  at  No.  41,  there  were  15  under  construction  at 
the  close  of  the  year  in  various  stages  of  progress,  three  of  which  were  nearly 
ready  to  be  placed  in  operation.  Five  locks  and  dams  were  placed  in  operation 
during  the  year.  The  construction  of  two  new  locks  was  commenced  during 
the  year.  The  five  locks  and  dams  (Nos.  12,  15,  19,  20,  and  29)  placed  In 
operation  during  the  year  added  57.7  miles  of  canalized  river  to  that  available 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (148.5  miles),  making  a  total  of  20(J.2%  miles  avail- 
able to  navigation  at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  was  reliable  9-foot  navigation 
(as  contemplated  by  the  adopted  project)  for  the  entire  distance,  95.8  miles, 
from  the  head  of  the  river  at  Pittsburgh  to  Dam  No.  13,  just  below  Wheeling, 
the  additional  110.4  miles  of  river  project  depth  being  provided  by  pools  15,  18, 
19,  20,  26,  28,  29,  and  37.  A  survey  of  the  river  throughout  its  length  was  com- 
pleted and  the  result  is  shown  on  280  charts  with  an  index  map,  all  of  which 
have  been  lithographed.  Land  had  been  purchased  for  all  sites  for  locks  and 
abutments  at  points  where  construction  had  not  yet  been  commenced,  except 
abutment  site  45  and  sites  32,  49,  50,  51,  and  54.  Site  for  a  proposed  repair 
station  nt  Paducah  had  also  been  purchased.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there 
remained  17  locks  and  dams  whose  construction  had  not  yet  been  commenced 
out  of  the  total  (53)  contemplated  under  the  adopted  project  as  modified. 

The  total  expenditures  under  the  existing  adopted  project  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  were  $25,449,283.27,  all  of  which  was  for  new  work. 

The  table  herewith  shows  the  year  of  completion  of  the  locks  and  dams  now 
In  operation  and  the  percentages  of  completion  of  structures  at  present  under 
construction. 

The  following  table  contains  information  concerning  various  features  of  the 
locks  and  dams  included  in  the  existing  project : 
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report  by  ma.t.  john  stewart,  engineer  reserve  corps,  on  water  terminals 
at  the  cities  and  larger  towns  along  the  ohio  river,  pittsburgh  to  cairo. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Division  Engineer, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  22,  1911. 

From :  Ma  J.  John  Stewart,  Engineers,  United  States  Reserves. 
To:  The  Division  Engineer,  Central  Division. 

Subject:  Water  terminals  at  the  cities  and  larger  towns  along  the  Ohio  River. 
Pittsburgh  to  Cairo. 

1.  I  wish  to  report  the  result  of  investigation  of  the  condition  of  water  ter- 
minals at  the  cities  and  larger  towns  along  the  Ohio  River. 

2.  Inclosed  are  the  reports,  in  duplicate,  from  the  municipal  authorities  giving 
details  of  their  local  situations;  also  a  compilation  from  the  reports  and  my 
personal  investigations,  giving  in  tabulated  detail  the  conditions  that  exist  and 
showing — 

(a)  That  there  are  no  municipal  water  terminals  along  the  Ohio  River.  All 
terminal  facilities  are  privately  owned  and  are  inadequate  to  properly  provide 
for  water  transportation  of  any  magnitude  and  are  not  constructed  or  equipped 
to  care  for  joint  rail  and  water  transportation. 

(ft)  Landings  exist  at  nearly  all  towns  and  cities  and  at  many  farms,  etc. 
Some  effort  is  being  made  by  the  larger  towns  and  cities  to  keep  the  levee  at 
the  public  landing  in  condition  for  use.  The  improvements  run  from  grading 
the  bank  or  levee  to  improve  the  generally  steep  grade,  to  elaborate  paving  as  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  grade  or  sloi>e  of  the  river  bank  or  levee  is  generally 
steep  and  forms  a  great  handicap  to  delivering  freight  to  the  water  carrier. 
Where  unimproved,  this  steep  grade  offers  an  almost  unpassable  barrier  between 
shipper  and  boats.  The  municipal  improvements  have  not  been  extended 
beyond  the  paving  of  the  levee  or  the  construction  of  roads  or  streets  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  towns  and  cities  have  sold  the  privilege  of  their  water  gates 
for  a  very  low  rental — some  for  nothing.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  business  of 
the  water  carrier  has  been  shuNoff  by  the  municipalities  granting  unrestricted 
franchises  to  the  railroads  to  a  right  of  way  along  the  water  front. 

It  is  believed  that  the  landings  have  been  located  at  points  convenient  to 
the  business  centers  of  the  municipalities.  They  are  not  properly  constructed 
or  equipped  to  properly  invite  or  promote  water  transportation,  much  less  pro- 
vide for  it  upon  completion  of  the  Ohio  River  improvements.  Even  under  ex- 
isting conditions  of  water  traffic,  proper  terminal  facilities  would  benefit  the 
service,  and  if  well-regulated  boat  lines  are  established  the  landings  are  Inade- 
quate for  the  proper  conduct  of  water  traffic. 

The  present  water  terminals  on  the  Ohio  River  are  the  floating  wharf  boats 
owned  by  individuals  anil  firms;  some  are  owned  by  the  steamboat  lines. 
These  boats  are  maintained  at  a  number  of  the  landings;  many  of  the  boats  are 
floating  sheds,  while  others  have  been  so  constructed  that  they  form  fair  ware- 
houses for  the  receipt,  storage,  and  shipping  of  goods.  They  are  not  equipped 
with  derricks,  hoists,  or  other  facilities  or  mechanical  devices  to  handle  freight. 
They  can  only  handle  package  freight,  live  stock,  etc.,  wyhich  can  be  carried  or 
run  over  the  landing  plank  by  labor.  This  method  of  handling  freight  has 
proved  a  great  handicap  to  river  transportation,  particularly  as  the  "roust- 
about" and  rivermen  generally  have  practically  disappeared  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  municipalities  charge  the  wharf-boat  wharf  or  landing  rental 
and  sometimes  in  addition  make  a  landing  charge  against  the  boats  that  make 
the  landing.  The  wjiarf  boat  obtains  its  revenue  from  landing  and  storage 
charges,  freight  handling,  collects  ns.  etc. 

Note. — "Table  of  Ohio  River  wharf-boat  charges"  attached  hereto. 

The  old  wharf  boat,  with  its  slow  method  of  handling  freight,  greatly  delay- 
ing the  water  carrier  (which  also  are  not  equipped  with  mechanical  devices 
to  handle  cargoes),  with  the  steep,  and  in  places  dangerous,  levee  approach 
from  the  land  side,  discouraging  producers  and  manufacturers  to  ship  by  water 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  having  to  deliver  their  goods  to  the  wharf  boat  under 
such  conditions  and  then,  perhaps,  have  their  drays,  trucks,  etc.,  held  for  hours 
waiting  on  the  steamer — is  not  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  river  transpor- 
tation. Such  equipment  as  now  exists  at  the  cities  and  larger  towns  is  obsolete 
and  unsuited  for  the  business  that  might  exist  were  the  boats  and  transporta- 
tion business  on  the  river  modernized,  and  inland  waterway  transportation  and 
joint  rail-and-water  transportation  coordinated  and  all  properly  run  and  regu- 
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lated.  The  present  terminals  are  not  adequate  in  any  way  for  "  such  traffic 
as  will  probably  exist  when  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  shall  be  completed  " 
and  when,  as  stated,  inland  water  traffic  is  organized  and  run  under  proper 
regulation  and  control,  similar  to  that  now  exercised  over  the  railroads,  but 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  impose  undue  expense  in  accounting,  filing  of  tariffs, 
etc.,  upon  the  water  carrier. 

(c)  As  to  Congressman  Small's  question  concerning  "  explanation  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  municipalities  or  localities  to  provide  terminals,  or  adequate  termi- 
nals," you  will  note  that  answers  to  this  question  by  the  municipal  authorities 
are  few;  in  fact,  some  think  they  have  very  satisfactory  wharf  conditions. 
In  my  personal  investigations,  however,  several  answers  have  stood  out  promi- 
nently in  my  conferences  with  the  authorities,  business  men,  and  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  etc.  I  give  the  substance  of  these  reasons,  as 
follows : 

1.  Incomplete  condition  of  the  Ohio  River  improvements,  which  renders  the 
reliable  movement  of  freight  by  water  impossible  for  several  months  of  every 
year. 

2.  Antipathy  of  railroads  to  inland  water  transportation  and  the  action  taken 
in  many  cases  by  them  to  discourage  and  prevent  movement  of  freight  by  water. 

3.  Lack  of  supervision  over  and  regulation  of  water  traffic,  either  by  itself  or 
in  combination  with  rail  traffic,  as  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  case  of  rail- 
road freight  movement. 

John  Stewabt. 

The  Chairman.  Next  is  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Colonel,  why  is 
no  estimate  made  for  the  Monongahela  River  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Because  the  project  there  has  been  completed. 
The  funds  have  been  provided  in  so  far  as  work  has  been  authorized, 
and  the  maintenance  is  taken  care  of  by  the  indefinite  appropriation 
for  operating  and  care  of  locks  and  canal.  I  might  say  that  there 
is  an  earnest  effort  on  foot  there  to  secure  a  further  enlargement  of 
Lock  and  Dam  No.  6.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  building  very  large 
coking  plants  at  Clairton,  and  they  are  going  to  get  their  coal  mainly 
from  the  No.  6  pool.  You  have  recently  authorized  a  new  lock  cham- 
ber there  of  standard  dimensions.  Most  of  the  other  locks  below 
No.  6  on  the  Monongahela  have  two  chambers,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  traffic,  which  is  a  very  dense  traffic,  and  they  want  a  second  cham- 
ber at  No.  6.  It  probably  would  be  a  desirable  thing  to  do,  but  that 
matter  has  not  yet  been  reported  upon. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  authorization  for  the  examination 
and  report  on  it,  has  there  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  question  whether  there  has  been  that.  It  is  my 
impression  that  it  would  require  an  item  in  the  bill  or  an  order  of  the 
committee  for  review  of  that  report. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  look  at  your  memorandum  and  ad- 
vise us? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  very  important  stream,  and  they 
have  a  very  large  commerce  there.  We  notified  the  interests  who  were 
urging  the  matter  upon  us  that  there  was  the  situation — that  it  would 
require  further  authority  before  we  could  make  any  estimate  for 
that  second  lock.  They  are  contemplating  getting  about  30,000  tons 
a  day  at  this  coking  plant. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  will  be  an  increase  in  commerce  over 
and  above  that  which  now  exists? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  for  which  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion is  made  is  Allegheny  River,  open-channel  work,  $5,000 ;  and  the 
Allegheny  River  construction  of  locks  and  dams  $500,000.  Colonel* 
we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  these  two  items. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  The  $5,000  item  is  the  usual  annual  cost  for  pro- 
viding for  the  open  channel  on  the  Allegheny  River.  We  have  a  num- 
ber or  regulating  works  that  were  built  there  in  past  years,  which 
need  to  be  maintained,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  snagging. 

The  $500,000  item  is  for  continuing  improvement  on  the  construc- 
tion of  locks  and  dams  which  was  authorized  several  years  ago,  sub- 
ject to  the  condition  that  the  work  should  not  be  undertaken  until  the 
Secretary  of  War  received  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  obstructive 
bridges  in  Pittsburgh  Harbor  on  the  Allegheny  River  should  be 
raised. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  explain  the  status  of  the  matter  of  the 
removal  of  those  bridges? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  matter,  you  will  recall,  was  fought  over  a 
number  of  times.    Each  time,  until  the  last,  the  matter  was  turned 
down  by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  one  ground  or  another.    Secre- 
tary Root  was  the  first  to  do  it.    He  turned  it  down  largely  on  the 
basis  that  the  other  larger  interests,  which  would  be  adversely  .af- 
fected, were  so  important  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  commercial 
advantage  of  the  change  would  warrant  it.    Then  it  was  taken  up, 
and  it  was  turned  down  on  the  basis  that  it  had  already  been  passed 
upon,  and  therefore  was  a  matter  that  should  not  be  reopened  upon 
the  same  showing ;  that  was  by  Secretary  Taf  t.    Then  it  was  taken 
up  a  third  time,  and  I  have  forgotten  just  now  the  reason  for  the 
adverse  decision  in  that  case;  Secretary  Dickinson,  I  think,  passed 
upon  it.    But  at  the  last  investigation,  subsequent  to  this  indication 
of  the  view  of  Congress  that  those  obstructive  bridges  should  be  modi- 
fied, Secretary  Baker  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  changed,  the  necessary 
modifications  made,  and  specifying  a  time  within  which  that  should  be 
done.     Of  course,  that  order,  which  is  being  complied  with,  is  the 
satisfactory  assurance  to  him  of  that  change,  so  that  we  have  au- 
thorized the  district  engineer  to  go  ahead  with  the  appropriation  of 
$300,000  which  has  been  standing  idle  for  several  years,  and  he  is  now 
going  ahead  with  the  preparation  of  the  detailed  plans  for  taking 
up  the  first  adidtional  lock  and  dam,  which  will  be  No.  4.    There 
are  already  three  locks  and  dams  completed  on  the  Allegheny  Ri ver* 
and  this  enlargement  of  the  project  proposes  to  put  in  five  additional. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  have  the  changes  to  these  bridges  pro- 
ceeded, and  how  many  bridges  are  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  there  were  eight  obstructive  bridges 
there,  one  of  which  has  been  eliminated  by  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  in  connection  with  some  reconstruction 
of  their  line.  They  wanted  to  change  their  bridge  and  voluntarily 
adopted  the  greater  elevation  which  was  contemplated.  The  first 
action  under  the  order,  I  think,  has  been  taken  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Their  main  line  from  Pittsburgh  crosses  the  river  on  a 
two-deck  structure,  and  they  are  now  raising  that  bridge.  That  was 
really  the  most  urgent  item  in  the  program,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  other  bridges  will  be  altered  in  due  course  of  time.  Ihe  other 
bridges  are  all  owned  by  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Pittsburgh? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  .  m 

Mr.  Frear.  This  project  has  been  held  up  since  prior  to  becretaiy 

Root's  time? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  The  project  has  been  held  up  only  since 
the  act  of  1913  that  authorized  it 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes;  but  from  time  to  time,  prior  to  Mr.  Root's  official 
notice,  has  anything  been  done? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  was  no  great  pressure  then  for  further 
improvement  up  the  Allegheny  River.  That  is,  it  had  taken  no  defi- 
nite shape.  The  commerce  on  the  river  at  that  time  was  considered 
sufficient  to  require  the  modification  of  these  bridges. 

Mr.  Freab.  That  is,  before  Congress  acted  in  1913  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  condition  at  that 
time  and  the  condition  when  Secretary  Root  said  that  it  was  not 
sufficient? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of  course,  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase 
in  industrial  activity  along  the  Allegheny  River;  and  there  is  an 
urgent  demand  now  for  access  to  these  raw  materials  on  the  stream 
above — large  coal  and  limestone  deposits. 

Mr.  Frear.  Which  is  the  appropriation  that  is  to  be  used  on  these 
improvements  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  $300,000  appropriated  in  1913  is  the  first. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  a  balance  on  hand  of  practically  how  much 
there— $320,000  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Practically  all  of  the  $300,000.  The  rest  of  that 
consists  of  small  balances  remaining  from  the  construction  of  the 
other  locks. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  necessary  to  go  on  with  that  work  at  this  par- 
ticular time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  it  should  go  on,  because  there  is  very 
great  pressure  there  to  get  access  to  those  raw  materials,  and  I  think 
that  a  reasonable  progress  should  be  made  on  that  work.  The  dis- 
trict engineer  sent  in  a  very  urgent  request  for  a  much  larger  ap- 
propriation than  this. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  interests  want  it  done.  But 
for  the  public  at  large  and  the  General  Treasury  do  you  think  it  is 
advisable  to  spend  this  money  at  this  particular  time?  Is  there  a 
return  coming  commensurate  with  the  expenditure? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  our  judgment:  That  this  amount  would 
be  reasonable  and  fair. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  you  base  it  upon  in  order  that  we  may  get  it 
in  the  record  at  thispoint? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Tnat  the  work  authorized  and  for  which  we  have 
some  funds  in  hand  should  proceed  at  the  rate  we  have  indicated 
here,  $500,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  Why? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Simply  to  provide  that  navigation  facility;  it 
is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Frear.  By  whom? 

Col.  Newcomer.  By  that  whole  industrial  district — that  whole 
Allegheny  Valley. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  movement  of  what  particular  commodi- 
ties? 

Col.  Newcomer.  More  particularly  coal,  limestone,  and  of  course 
there  are  a  number  of  very  considerable  industries  along  the  Alle- 
gheny River.    There  are,  for  instance,  glass  factories,  which  could 
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ship  their  products  by  this  route  if  opened  up.  There  are  also  some 
tile  works;  and,  of  course,  the  part  that  is  already  improved  by 
locks  and  dams  is  a  very  highly  industrial  and  improved  district 
Moreover,  local  interests  are  now  being  put  to  heavy  expense  to  alter 
the  obstructive  bridges  in  order  to  provide  for  this  improvement, 
and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Government  should  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  its  share  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  know  personally  that  the  glass  factories  are  more 
than  doubling  their  capacity  down  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  they  ship  glass  by  this  river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  If  the  river  is  improved,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  ship  a  considerable  portion  of  their  product  by  river, 
because  they  reach  such  an  extensive  territory  through  the  existing 
streams. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  mean  ship  glassware  as  a  manufactured  product 
down  on  the  river? 

Col.  Newtcomer.  I  would  expect  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  glassware  shipped  on  the  river  now? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  not  reached  now  by  navigable  water; 
that  is,  the  stream  is  not  improved  far  enough  to  reach  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Pittsburgh  Harbor,  Pa.,  for 
which  an  estimate  of  $6,000  is  made  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  simply  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  of 
harbor.  It  is  a  very  busy  harbor,  a  place  where  there  is  apt  to  be  a 
great  many  encroachments,  and  this  sum  is  expended  largely  in  look- 
ing after  matters  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  why  are  no  recommendations  or  appro- 
priations made  for  the  Big  Sandy  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  department  has  recommended  that  no  fur- 
ther work  of  lock-and-dam  construction  be  undertaken  on  the  Big 
Sandy  and  we  have  not  asked  for  any  additional  money. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  do  vou  not  ordinarilv  ask  for  maintenance  of 
streams  of  that  nature? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Where  the  improvement  is  in  the  nature  of  locks 
and  dams,  we  have  that  indefinite  appropriation  which  provides  for 
operation,  maintenance,  and  care. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  anything  for  the  open-channel  work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Not  for  the  open-channel  work.  It  is  only  for 
the  maintenance  of  improvements  involving  locks  and  dams.  It  is 
true  there  have  been  a  few  exceptions  to  that.  Congress  has  itself 
in  certain  instances  put  under  that  indefinite  appropriation  open 
channels,  like  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal,  where  there  are  no  locks  and 
dams,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  only  improvements  involving  locks  and  dams 
that  are  maintained  under  the  indefinite  appropriation. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  very  much  commerce  on  the 
Big  Sandy  at  the  present  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Verv  little. 

The  Chairman.  The  Kentucky  River,  Ky. — I  see  no  appropriation 
recommended  for  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  improvement  has  been  completed  so  far  as 
authorized  and  is  being  maintained  out  of  the  operating  and  care 
fund. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  Saturday,  January  12,  1918,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 
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Committee  on  .Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday,  January  12,  1918. 

The  committee  this  clay  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

(Hon.  William  S.  Greene,  of  Massachusetts,  addressed  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  Taunton  River  and 
Pollock  Rip  Channel,  Mass.,  which  statement  is  printed  in  a  separate 
document.) 

Mr.  Frear.  Just  at  that  point,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Col. 
Newcomer  in  regard  to  this  Taunton  River.  I  would  like  to  get  the 
engineer's  viewpoint  on  this.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  to 
find  out  now  what  their  reason  was  for  putting  in  the  contribution 
clause  and  wThether  or  not  they  think  it  fair. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  am  quite  willing  to  express  ray  opinion  on  the 
matter  as  a  result  of  the  former  investigation.  The  present  project 
depth  there  appears  to  afford  fairly  reasonable  accommodation  to 
the  existing  traffic.  The  additional  improvement  that  thoy  desire  was 
more  for  the  development  of  the  expected  traffic  which  wrould  handle 
the  products  of  the  industries  of  that  region,  which  are  great.  These 
poods  are  now  handled  mainly  by  rail.  The  present  water  commerce 
is  principally  in  coal.  Wo  felt  that  the  advantages  to  the  commerce 
in  sight  were  doubtful  as  justifying  the  total  cost  of  the  additional 
improvement  that  they  ask  for;  but  that  if  the  local  interests  were 
sufficiently  convinced  of  its  utility  and  of  their  intention  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  contribute  one-half  the  cost,  the  Government  would 
be  justified  in  furnishing  the  other  half.  In  other  words,  the  project 
considered  simply  on  its  own  merits  in  comparison  with  other  proj- 
ects was  hardly  worthy  of  expending  so  much  money  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury.  If  they  would  contribute  50  per  cent  of  the  cost, 
it  would  probably  justify  the  work,  as  they  would  use  it.  It  is  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  class  as  the  Merrimac  River  improvement, 
where  we  have  recently  made  a  report  on  carrying  deep  wrater  up 
to  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  those  points.  There  also  we  thought  it 
was  a  rather  questionable  proposition. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  was  up  the  Merrimac  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  We  now  have  the  channel  up  to  Haver- 
hill. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  reason  I  asked  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  purely  a 
question  of  policy.  Here  the  Army  engineers  have  made  a  careful 
report.  They  present  that  to  us,  and  we  say  we  will  rely  upon  it. 
Before  us  comes  a  Member,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
interested  in  the  project.  He  says  to  the  committee  there  is  nothing 
to  be  added  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  before  the  Board  of 
Army  Engineers,  but  he  asks  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  to 
send  it  back  to  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers.  It  has  not  met  with 
their  approval,  it  seems,  and  we  are  to  ask  them  to  go  over  it  again 
and  see  if  they  can't  waive  a  condition  they  put  in.  It  is  apparently 
a  criticism  of  their  decision,  providing  we  do  so  at  this  time.  It  is 
a  question  of  policy  whether  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  do  so  in  this 
case.  The  Army  engineers  have  passed  upon  it ;  and  without  any 
additional  information  here  before  us  wo  know  these  conditions 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  am  willing  to  give  him  all  the  opportunity  he 
wants.    I  am  not  necessarilv  bound  bv  the  Board  of  Armv  Engineer:-. 
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Mr.  Freak.  But  the  Army  engineers  are  trying  to  protect  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

Mr.  Switzer.  The  best  way  to  protect  the  Treasury  is  not  to  make 
any  recommendations  at  all.  We  are  not  hide  bound  here,  or  bound 
by  any  particular  rule. 

Mr.  Freak.  If  there  is  any  additional  testimony  to  be  offered  to  the 
Board  of  Army  Engineers,  it  would  be  different,  but  it  is  admitted 
here  that  there  is  nothing.  We  are  to  ask  the  board  to  change  the 
report  or  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  overlooked  two  important 
things:  As  I  understood  Mr.  Greene,  he  had  in  mind  a  changed 
condition  there.  All  through  this  country,  apparently,  now  we  are 
going  to  acquire  the  shipbuilding  industry  to  a  degree  not  hereto- 
fore considered  possible.  We  are  going  to  try  to  turn  out  6,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  18  months.  If  we  do  that  we  are  going  to  set  a 
world's  record.  He  says  this  is  a  locality  where  it  is  expected  ship- 
building will  be  resumed.  They  used  to  build  ships  there,  and  now 
they  propose  to  do  it  again ;  and  it  is  a  natural  locality  to  do  it. 

We  all  know  that  is  a  natural  locality.  As  far  as  the  engineers 
are  concerned,  I  don't  yield  to  anyone  else  in  my  deference  to  them 
as  engineers;  but  my  experience  with  engineers  has  been  that  they 
are  not  business  men,  that,  while  they  can  express  to  us  an  opinion 
upon  the  feasibility  of  a  project  from  an  engineering  standpoint, 
men  around  this  table  might  be  very  easily  much  better  judges  of 
the  business  aspect  of  it  and  the  advisability  of  undertaking  it; 
and  this  is  to  be  referred  back  to  them,  as  I  understand  it,  with  the 
idea  of  presenting  the  business  aspect  and  seeing  whether  or  not- 
considering  the  necessities  of  the  country  as  a  whole — the  proposi- 
tion is  justified;  and  if  it  is  justified  it  is  one  that  should  be  under- 
taken to-day  in  the  view  of  present  conditions. 

I  think  you  all  know  that  Mr.  Greene  is  a  very  offhand  man.  He 
is  a  very  fine  man;  but  what  he  did  say — while  he  did  say  that  he 
did  not  have  the  presentation  as  a  lawyer  in  mind,  he  did  at  another 
point  go  quite  extensively  into  that  shipbuilding  argument,  and  that 
is  news  to  all  of  us.  We  know  that  is  a  very  reasonable  thing,  and 
it  depends  upon  investigation  to  see  whether  or  not  his  statement  is 
justified — justified  by  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Dempsey,  would  a  proposition  of  that  kind 
be  helpful?  It  looks  to  me  like  that  would  be  too  late,  after  this 
improvement  was  made;  if  you  have  got  to  provide  the  facilities,  it 
is  going  to  take  a  year  or  two  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  length  of  the  war.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  were  present  when  Mr.  Franklin  Bouillon 
made  his  talk  before  the  committee.  He  made  a  talk  there  of 
about  an  hour.  The  first  question  asked  him  was,  "  How  long  do  you 
think  the  war  is  going  to  last"?  He  says,  "If  you  plan  for  a  long 
war,  it  will  be  a  short  war;  and  if  you  plan  for  a  short  war  it  will  be 
a  long  one."  I  think  that  is  just  about  the  situation.  He  said  the 
first  year  France  was  in  this  war  they  prepared  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion on  the  theory  that  the  war  would  b?  over  that  year.  He  said, 
"If  we  had  prepared  ammunition  and  guns  so  as  to  reach  the  Ger- 
mans— enough  of  them,  the  war  would  have  been  shortened  18 
months."  And  I  think  in  this  country  we  are  beginning  to  make 
vlans  for  buildings  in  which  to  install  machinery,  by  which  Ave  ex- 
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pect  to  turn  out  guns.  I  think  if  that  is  admitted  here,  that  we 
should  prepare  for  a  long  struggle,  this  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee will  be  abreast  with  the  other  coordinated  things  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  asked  the  chairman  the  reason  in  view  of  what  Mr. 
Greene  stated.  Let  me  ask  you,  Col.  Newcomer,  if  you  know  of  any 
conditions  that  have  come  about  that  would  change  the  recommenda- 
tions? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Nothing  has  come  to  my  attention.  Of  course, 
there  might  easily  be. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  In  other  words,  you  haven't  given  any  attention  to 
it  since  you  determined  it? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  take  this  up  and  hadn't  we  bet- 
ter leave  it  until  that  time? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes.  My  thought  was  not  to  settle  the  matter  at  this 
time,  but  my  idea  was  to  ascertain  the  Army  engineers'  position. 
They  decided  what  they  think  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  a  project.  Now  unless  there  is  some  changed 
condition  which  calls  for  a  reexamination  when  we  send  that  back 
to  them,  it  practically  repudiates  their  position  without  any  evidence 
being  submitted. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  Mr.  Greene  come  here 
and  bring  in  some  evidence. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  proper,  but  haven't  we  adopted  the  policy  that 
we  would  not  have  a  reexamination  within  three  years  ? 
The  Chairman.  You  are  thinking  of  resurvey. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  would  not  consider  it 
as  a  repudiation,  but  we  woifld  simply  review  it  to  see  if  there  had 
been  any  changes  in  the  local  conditions.  We  would  send  it  back  to 
the  district  engineer  to  find  out  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  different  cases  I  have  in  mind,  the  Army  engineers 
have  repeatedly  refused  to  change  their  recommendations,  but  after 
local  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  they  finally  yield. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  that  connection,  it  occurs  to  me  that  when  we 
sent  the  matter  back  to  the  engineering  board  that  the  engineering 
board  would  feel  that  the  committee  was  not  satisfied  with  their 
report,  and  they  would  feel  like  that  they  were  expected  to  change 
their  opinion  if  they  could  do  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  in  looking  over  those  cases  where  reviews 
have  been  made  you  will  find  that  we  very  seldom  made  a  change  in 
our  recommendation,  unless  there  were  changes  in  local  conditions 
to  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Mr.  Frear,  you  are  not  personally  always  willing  to 
accept  their  report.  Why  are  you  willing  to  accept  this  report? 
When  you  won't  accept  the  other  reports  ?  "What  is  the  use  of  mak- 
ing fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  haven't  any  case  of  fish  or  fowl  in  mind,  for  instance. 
Do  you  know  of  a  case? 

Mr.  Switzer.  Well,  Army  engineers  represent  the  Army.  Here 
comes  in  a  report  here  of  some  proposition  based  on  a  half-and-half 
plan,  or  fifty-fifty  proposition.  That  fifty-fifty  business  doesn't  ap- 
peal to  me  particularly,  but  if  they  had  made  the  report  25  per  cent 
to  be  contributed  by  the  local  community,  you  probably  would  have 
wanted  to  stick  to  the  25  instead  of  50.    Here  is  a  Member  of  Con- 
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gress  from  that  district,  he  asks  that  it  be  sent  back  to  be  reviewed 
and  followed  in  the  way  as  indicated  by  the  engineers.  Why 
shouldn't  we  be  courteous  enough  to  that  Representative  in  a  little 
matter  of  this  kind,  if  he  wants  it  referred  again  to  the  Army  engi- 
neers, to  do  so  just  like  we  treat  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  desire  to  be  courteous,  but  I  ask  for  a  specific  case 
from  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken.  What  is  in  mind  is  pos- 
sibly the  Arkansas  River.  We  accepted  that.  The  Arkansas  Kiver 
has  been  repudiated  by  Army  engineers  repeatedly,  and  we  know 
that  the  man  who  had  the  most  influence  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  put  that  bill  through  after  the  Army  engineers  had  repudiated 
it.  That  was  a  matter  that  went  through  where  the  Army  en- 
gineers had  repudiated  it.  That  is  a  policy  I  submit  that  ought  not 
to  be  permitted. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  you  adopt  the  policy  suggested 

Mr.  Taylor.  It  went  in  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  a  bill  from 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Switzer.  As  far  as  this  party  pressure  is  concerned,  unless 
the  communities  make  some  effort  and  try  to  bring  some  pressure  on 
Congress  there  will  never  be  any  improvements.  I  don't  relieve  any 
censure  should  be  indulged  in  of  any  representative  or  any  committee 
for  making  all  the  effort  they  can  that  they  think  will  be  right  and 
just  to  get  an  improvement  that  they  think  will  be  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation.  I  don't  see  any  harm  of  bringing  pressure  by  the  people 
in  those  communities  to  get  anything  out  of  Congress.  We  know 
you  will  never  get  anything  out  of  Congress  unless  you  do  bring 
pressure. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  don't  want  to  be  putin  the  attitude  of  criticizing 
individual  Members,  but  I  do  want  to  stand  by  the  men  that  are 
trying  to  protect  the  Government. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  g^t  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
person  standing  up  to  protect  the  trovernment.  There  have  been 
people  standing  up  to  protect  the  Government  on  these  other  projects 
wThen,  if  we  had  had  this  water  power  developed  to-day.  it  would 
be  a  great  relief  for  the  community.  They  claimed  they  were  protect- 
ing the  people.  If  they  had  been  a  little  more  liberal,  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  protection  to  the  Government,  according  to  my  view 
now. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  say  you  like  to  accommodate  a  Member  by 
sending  it  back.  If  you  don't  adopt  a  rule  by  sending  it  back,  it 
looks  to  me  like  where  new  new  developments  arise  it  is  all  right  to 
send  them  back,  but  unless  they  can  show  some  new  development  it 
is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Switzer.  If  the  matter  was  in  my  district  or  your  district,  you 
would  look  at  it  in  a  different  viewpoint.  I  don't  know  whether  I 
shall  vote  for  this  project  when  it  comes  up  on  final  passage  or  not. 
Probably  I  will.  I  nearly  always  do,  but  I  am  trying  to  look  at  this 
thing  from  the  viewpoint  if  it  was  in  my  district — if  I  were  repre- 
senting the  people  who  would  be  personally  benefited  by  the  adoption 
of  this  project. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  make  this  statement,  which  seems  advis- 
able :  Wo  have  a  law  authorizing  the  committee  to  refer  a  report  of 
the  engineering  board  back  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  for  general  review  or  for  review  on  any  specific  phase.    Be- 
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fore  that  law  was  passed  this  committee,  based  upon  its  policy  to  be 
governed  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  if  ip. 
their  opinion  there  was  any  error  in  the  report,  were  required  to 
have  an  examination  and  survey  within  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
this  law  permits  the  committee  to  refer  back  to  this  board  of  review 
any  report  with  the  request  that  it  be  reviewed.  In  other  words,  a 
rehearing,  just  as  every  court  of  final  appeal,  even  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  any  party  may  file  a  petition  in  that 
court  for  a  rehearing,  and  it  is  so  in  every  court  of  appeal  in  every 
State  of  the  Union.  It  isn't  regarded  as  a  reflection  upon  the  court 
to  apply  for  a  rehearing,  for  it  is  dependent  upon  the  reasons  which 
are  given,  and  the  court  in  every  instance  determines  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a  rehearing  or  not. 

Mr.  Freak.  Isn't  there  always  a  petition  in  such  cases,  which  sets 
forth  new  facts  and  apprises  the  court  of  newly  discovered  law  or 
facts? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  the  committee  bases  upon  its  unwilling- 
ness or  willingness,  or  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  required  in  this 
report,  should  decline  to  adopt  the  report  now  or  at  any  future  time, 
without  this  law  the  only  recourse  would  be  to  have  a  reexamination 
and  another  survey,  and  this  law  permits  a  review,  provided  the  scope 
of  the  project  is  not  enlarged  in  any  way,  and  it  is  intended  to  meet 
conditions  where  for  any  reason,  either  upon  the  initiation  of  the 
committee,  or  of  communities,  it  is  believed  that  an  error  has  been 
committed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  would  like  to  suggest  right  there,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  different  courts  frequently  have  different  views  to  render, 
and  make  different  decisions.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  the  court. 
The  views  they  take,  of  course,  are  controlled  by  general  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  take  it  this  report,  just  like  the  final 
opinion  of  a  court  of  last  resort,  would  be  regarded  as  prima  facie 
correct,  and  the  burden  would  be  upon  the  person  who  says  it  is 
not  correct  to  show  why  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  want  to  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  what  has  been 
said,  and  to  add  that  as  far  as  this  engineer's  report  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  any  required.  My 
reason  in  offering  this  is  that  we  are  asked  to  send  this  back  to  the 
same  board.  That  is  the  proposition ;  we  are  asked  to  send  it  back, 
without  any  additional  information  being  offered,  so  far  as  has  been 
presented  to  the  committee;  just  simply  to  review  their  own  action 
without  offering  anything  additional.  It  seems  that  by  so  doing 
we  would  discredit  their  report,  and  that  there  could  be  no  other 
interpretation  put  upon  our  action.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
facts:  nothing  has  been  presented  to  us;  and  we  are  asked  to  send 
it  back  to  them  to  review  their  own  action  and  to  change  it. 

Mr.  Dtpre.  Did  he  not  say  he  was  going  to  supplement  his  re- 
marks to-day  by  a  further  statement? 
Mr.  Frear.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  practice  is.  when  there  is  a  reference,  that 
the  board  refer  it  back  to  the  district  engineer  to  advise  all  the  par- 
ties, and  then  a  hearing  is  always  held,  usually  taken  down  steno- 
graphically  and  transcribed,  and  then  on  that  he  makes  whatever 
recommendation  occurs  to  him  as  right,  and  then  he  sends  it  back  to 
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the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  they  consider 
any  new  evidence  presented. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  But  the  practice  of  this  committee  has  been  that 
there  has  got  to  be  some  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  here 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  conditions  before  we  refer  it.  I  think 
that  has  been  the  practice  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  we  will 

Eroceed  with  the  hearing  of  the  bill.  The  next  is  the  Duluth,  Minn., 
district.  The  first  estimate  of  appropriation  is  for  Ashland  Har- 
bor, Wis.,  $6,000,  for  maintenance.  Colonel,  we  would  be  glad  to 
bear  from  you  in  regard  to  Ashland  Harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  small  sum,  relatively,  considering  the 
great  importance  of  that  harbor,  required  for  annual  maintenance, 
in  addition  to  the  fund  on  hand.  Tne  last  appropriation  provided 
for  a  slight  extension  of  the  channel  in  Ashland  Harbor,  which  will 
use  up  the  available  funds,  and  this  sum  is  needed  for  the  annual 
maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  same  group  is  Keweenaw  Waterway,  Mich., 
with  an  estimate  of  $15,000  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Is  that  a  point  to  be  cut  off,  or  something,  from 
Princess  Point,  or  something? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Princess  Point  is  in  that  waterway.  Keweenaw 
Point  extends  far  out  into  Lake  Superior,  and  this  is  a  channel  across 
Keweenaw  Point,  which  vessels  very  frequently  use  under  certain 
conditions  of  weather,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Have  they  got  that  improvement  yet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  it  is  practically  complete,  and  this  is  simply 
an  amount  for  maintenance.  There  is  a  considerable  sum  on  hand, 
which  is  all  to  be  expended  in  authorized  work,  mainly  for  repairs 
to  breakwaters  at  the  upper  entrance.  The  details  of  that  are  set 
forth  on  page  1336  of  the  annual  report.  That  waterway,  I  may 
state,  is  one  which  has  generally  hitherto  been  maintained  under  the 

Eermanent  indefinite  appropriation  for  operating  and  care,  but  as  it 
as  no  lock  or  dam  in  it,  it  was  recently  taken  out  of  that  class  of 
works,  and  we  are  now  submitting  annual  estimates  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  same  group  are  several  improvements 
for  which  no  estimate  of  appropriation  is  made.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Grand  Marais  Harbor  of  Eefuge,  Mich.  Why  is  no  estimate 
submitted  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  fund  on  hand  is  considered  sufficient  for  its 
maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  of  appropriation  for  Duluth- 
Superior  Harbor,  Minn,  and  Wis.  What  is  the  status  of  that,  and 
why  is  no  money  asked  for? 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  observe  there  is  quite  a  large  sum  avail- 
able there.  That  is  mainly  for  the  extension  of  the  anchorage  basin 
at  the  inside  of  the  Superior  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  fund  on 
hand  is  sufficient  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Frear,  was  not  that  improvement  you  wished 
to  ask  something  about? 

Mr.  Frear.  I  desired  to  make  a  brief  statement  that  occasionally, 
when  I  have  been  discussing  projects  on  the  floor,  it  has  been  urged 
that  Wisconsin  has  very  little  commerce,  or  that  its  waterway  inter- 
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ests  are  not  material.  I  simply  call  attention  to  the  Duluth-Superior 
Harbor,  which  had  52,000,000  tons  of  commerce  last  year,  and  to  the 
little  harbor  of  Ashland,  in  my  own  State,  which  had  over  10,000,000 
tons  last  year,  and  the  average  haul  is  about  800  miles. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Has  it  not  rather  been  pointed  out  to  you,  Mr.  Frear,. 
that  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  on  the  improvements  in  those  harbors 
and  waterways,  and  not  that  there  was  no  commerce  there? 

Mr.  Frear.  The  improvements  have  not  been  very  large,  and 
apparently  all  were  needed.  Ashland  has  had  $623,000  spent  on  it, 
and  its  tonnage  was  over  10,000,000  tons  last  year,  whereas  on  the 
lower  Mississippi  the  Government  has  spent  $100,000,000  without 
producing  one-tenth  of  the  Ashland  commerce. 
Mr.  Dupre.  Comparisons  are  odious. 

The  Chairman.  Port  Wing  Harbor,  Wis.  There  is  no  estimate  for 
an  appropriation  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  case  where  we  do  not  think  any  profit- 
able expenditure  can  be  made  in  addition  to  the  available  funds. 
Very  little  is  on  hand.  It  has  very  little  tonnage.  It  is  practically 
a  harbor  of  refuge  for  small  boats.  The  existing  appropriation  will 
probablv  be  sufficient  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Ontonagon  Harbor,  Mich.  There  is  no  estimate 
for  an  appropriation  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  fund  on  hand  in  that  case  is  considered  to  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  a  question?  In  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  spent  there  by  the  Government,  what  is  the 
reason  the  commerce  has  dwindled  down  to  such  a  low  ebb  as  2,000 
tons? 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  one  time  it  was  an  important  lumber  port,  and 
the  lumber  has  been  practically  cut  away. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  now  of  Ontonagon  Harbor? 
Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  to  make  a  comment  as  to  Marquette 
Bay  Harbor  of  Refuge,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  work  is  in  good  condition,  and  no  additional 
funds  are  needed. 
The  Chairman.  Marquette  Harbor,  Mich.? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  same  applies  to  that.    The  funds  on  hand 
are  sufficient  for  the  work. 
The  Chairman.  And  Grand  Marais  Harbor  of  Refuge,  Mich.? 
Col.  Newcomer.  You  mentioned  that  first. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  stenographer  got  your  comment 
on  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  funds  on  hand  at  Grand  Marais  Harbor  of 

Refuge  are  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  needs  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  We  come  now  to  the  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  district. 

The  first  item  for  which  an  estimate  of  appropriation  is  made  is 

Manistique  Harbor,  Mich.,  $6,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  might  make  the  general  remark  for  all  of  these 
estimates  in  the  Milwaukee  district,  that  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  district  engineer  were  approved  without  any  reductions,  as  they 
appear  to  be  justified  by  the  details  which  are  given  in  the  annual 
report. 
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The  work  covered  by  the  estimates  throughout  this  district  cover 
dredging,  which  is  annually  required  at  the  entrance,  and  repairs 
to  the  permanent  structures,  breakwaters,  and  piers,  which  are  grad- 
ually deteriorating^  particularly  those  built  of  timber.  The  rotting 
of  tne  timber  requires  the  replacement  of  the  upper  portions  from 
time  to  time.  The  amount  involved  is  not  much  in  any  case.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  harbors  are  of  considerable  importance,  and  it  is 
a  question  of  maintaining  the  works  which  have  cost  considerable 
money. 

The  Chairman.  These  comments  you  have  just  made  are  applicable 
to  all  the  improvements  in  the  Milwaukee  district  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  this  general  comment,  without 
citing  those  for  which  estimates  of  appropriations  are  made.  Will 
you  now  proceed,  Colonel,  to  make  any  comments  which,  in  your 
opinion,  would  be  necessary  to  further  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
estimates,  taking  up  each  one? 

Mr.  Frear.  Take  that  next  one,  Colonel — Fox  River.  What  is 
the  explanation  there,  please? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  estimated  amount  for  Fox  River,  $22,500, 
is  really  mainly  for  maintenance,  although  it  is  put  under  the  head 
of  further  improvement.  That  is  to  be  expended  principally  in  Lake 
Winnebago,  and  from  that  point  up  to  Montello,  where  the  project 
depth  is  6  feet  and  where  this  work  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
the  channel  open.  We  also  from  time  to  time  can  apply  a  small 
portion  of  the  annual  appropriation  to  continuing  work  on  the  proj- 
ect, for  it  is  not  yet  complete.  We  have  been  doing  practically  no 
work  above  Montello  for  some  time.  The  depth  up  there  is  4  feet; 
there  is  practically  no  traffic.  The  Fox  River,  I  might  state,  is  one 
of  the  streams  which  was  ordered  to  be  reexamined  by  Congress  in 
the  act  of  1915,  and  that  required  us  to  make  a  very  careful  and 
extensive  survey,  in  order  to  clear  up  the  question  of  damages  to 
surrounding  lands.  The  conditions  on  Lake  Winnebago  and  other 
portions  of  the  river  where  the  adjacent  lands  are  subject  to  over- 
flow has  given  rise  to  the  question  of  land  damage  and  to  drainage 
propositions  for  the  protection  of  lands,  all  of  which  we  expect  to 
be  cleared  up  by  this  investigation,  which  possibly  will  result  in 
some  method  of  cooperation  between  those  land  interests  and  the 
navigation  interests,  and  also  the  power  interests,  which,  of  course, 
are  considerable  on  Fox  River. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  are  large  paper  interests  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  report  has  not  been  submitted? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  survey  has  not  been  completed.  We  expect 
the  report  some  time  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  an  estimate  of  an  appropriation  for 
Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal,  $13,500,  for  main- 
tenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  waterway  which  has  hitherto  been 
under  the  indefinite  fund  for  operating  and  care,  but  having  no 
lock  or  dam  in  it,  we  are  submitting  annual  estimates  just  the  same 
as  for  other  open  channels,  and  this  is  the  amount  that  it  is  esti- 
mated will  be  required  for  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year. 
The  Chairman.  Algoma  Harbor,  Wis.,  $10,000,  for  maintenance- 
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Mr.  Switzer.  What  place  is  that?  Is  there  any  town  there,  or 
( itv  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  case  where  there  is  a  small  amount  of 
dredging  needed,  including  that  $10,000,  but  it  is  mainly  for  the 
repair  of  the  concrete  caisson  breakwater  which  was  built  there  a 
few  years  ago  and  which  has  been  damaged  by  ice  and  needs  to  be 
strengthened  by  putting  riprap  on  the  outside. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Switzer,  you  asked  some  question  there  that 
the  colonel  did  not  answer. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  asked  if  there  is  any  city  or  town  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  te  a  small  place. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  What  is  the  average  charge  for  maintenance  there, 
the  average  annual  charge?  I  see  you  have  got  a  very  small  com- 
merce, 11,000  tons,  and  this  is  $10,000  for  maintenance.  I  just  won- 
dered what  is  the  average  charge  for  maintenance  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  much  above  the  average.  You  will  find, 
if  you  will  look  on  page  1372  of  the  annual  report,  that  the  amounts 
expended  for  maintenance  in  the  past  five  years  have  been  about 
$2,500,  $8,700,  $367,  $588,  and  $184.  This  is  an  unusual  item  of 
expense. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  commerce  remains  about  stationary  ? 

Col.  New  comer.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  a  small  commerce.  It  is  not  an 
important  harbor. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Do  you  know  wrhat  depth  they  have? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  project  depth  is  14  feet  at  low  lake  level. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  no  other  inquiries?  The  next  item  is 
Two  Rivers  Harbor,  Wis.,  for  which  there  is  an  estimate  for  an  ap- 
propriation of  $3,350  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  one  includes  an  estimate  of  $1,800  for  dredg- 
ing, and  about  $1,200  for  repairs  to  the  pier,  replacing  some  of  the 
stone  filling,  and  the  balance  for  contingencies. 

The  Chairman.  Manitowoc  Harbor,  Wis.,  for  which  there  is  an 
estimate  of  $13,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  main  commerce  of  Manitowoc  Harbor  is  that 
of  car  ferries. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  have  many  grain  elevators? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  and  all  sorts  of  railroad  traffic  that  is  taken 
across  the  lake  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  a  great  grain  locality. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  estimate  here  involves  a  small  amount  of 
dredging,  the  main  item  being  for  repairs  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
north  breakwater  by  building  100  linear  feet  of  concrete  superstruc- 
ture. This  item  calls  for  $6,000.  We  also  need  some  stone  filling, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $4,000,  thus  explaining  the  principal  part  of  that 

estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Sheboygan  Harbor,  Wis.,  for  which  an  estimate 
is  made  of  $14,500  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  includes,  again,  the  use  of  a  small  item  for 
dredging.  We  have  a  Government  dredge,  by  the  way,  which  main- 
tains these  channels,  and  it  is  estimated  that  an  expenditure  of  about 
$1,800  for  dredging  will  be  needed  at  this  harbor,  $5,000  for  rebuild- 
ing a  portioil  of  the  superstructure  of  one  pier,  and  a  portion  of  the 
revetment,  about  $3,700,  and  some  riprap  for  the  breakwater.  Those 
are  the  principal  items. 
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Mr.  DtrpRE.  Are  all  these  points  fairly  contiguous  to  one  another? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  all  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  Chairman.  Port  Washington  Harbor,  Wis.,  for  which  there 
is  an  estimate  for  appropriation  of  $2,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  for  dredging  and  a  few  minor  repairs 
to  piers. 

The  Chairman.  Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wis.,  for  which  there  is  an 
estimate  for  the  outer  harbor  of  $12,500,  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  for  repairs  to  the  breakwater,  and  for 
usual  overhead  expenses.  No  work  is  proposed  in  the  inner  harbor, 
outside  of  the  funds  on  hand,  which  are  applicable  to  cutting  off 
certain  points  in  the  Menominee  and  Kinnickinnick  Rivers,  and 
forming  certain  turning  basins,  as  soon  as  the  city  provides  the  land 
it  has  agreed  to  provide. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  amount  of  $12,500  for  both  inner  and  outer  har- 
bors is  sufficient  for  all  needs? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  last  act,  where  pro- 
vision is  made  for  this  group,  to  this  effect : 

Provided,  That  this  amount  is  hereby  made  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  channel  to  the  established  depth  of  the  Milwaukee,  Menomonee  and  Kin- 
uickinnic  Rivers,  and  the  inner  harbor  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

What  progress  has  been  made  in  the  maintenance  of  the  channel  to 
the  established  depth  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  any  work  has  been  necessary  on 
the  inner  harbor.  Generally  that  has  been  maintained,  I  think,  by 
the  locality. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  that  particularly,  because  Mr.  Stafford 
was,  as  I  recall  his  remarks  in  the  House  when  the  bill  was  last  under 
consideration,  of  the  opinion  that  there  had  been  some  neglect  of  the 
inner  harbor  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  I  understand  it,  the  channel  there  is  in  fair 
condition.  The  annual  report  indicates  that  they  have  a  controlling 
depth  of  19  feet,  which  is  the  project  depth.  As  I  understand,  the 
only  work  really  now  in  contemplation  is  the  excavation  of  certain 
points  and  in  the  widening  of  the  channel  at  certain  places  for  turn- 
ing basins,  and  as  fast  as  the  lands  are  provided  steps  are  being  taken 
to  accomplish  that  end.  There  is,  I  may  say,  a  survey  in  progress 
for  Milwaukee  Harbor,  which  contemplates  rather  extensive  work  in 
the  outer  harbor  by  the  Government,  and  cooperation  by  the  locality 
on  the  development  of  the  inner  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  a  large  commerce,  and  of  course  ought  to 
be  provided  with  whatever  channel  and  other  means  are  necessary 
to  accommodate  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Switzer,  you  had  some  inquiry  ? 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  notice  there  is  no  provision  for  Racine.  I  wanted 
to  inquire  as  to  whether  they  had  succeeded  in  overcoming  that  un- 
usual wave  action  that  was  discussed  here  by  Representative  Cooper 
a  few  years  ago,  for  which  we  made  one  or  two  appropriations. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  work  is  now  nearly  completed. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Do  you  know  what  effect  it  is  having— whether  it 
has  overcome  that  trouble  or  not  K 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  have  had  no  special  report  recently.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  work  is  not  yet  complete. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  It  says  here  in  the  report: 

The  principal  effect  hns  been  a  stilling  of  the  wuter  in  the  river,  with  in- 
creased safety  for  vessels  moored  in  the  fower  portion  of  the  Root  River.  It 
is  believed  that  the'  project  has  a  considerable  effect  in  controlling  freight 
rates  on  coal  and  other  bulk  commodities,  both  locally  and  for  transshipment. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  an  estimate  of  appro- 
priation is  made  is  Kenosha  Harbor,  Wis.,  $4,500  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  includes  $2,700  for  the  operation  of  the 
Government  dredge,  for  maintenance  of  the  channel,  and  removing 
the  annual  shoaling,  and  about  $1,300  for  riprap,  stone  to  repair  the 
breakwater,  and  for  a  certain  amount  of  crib  filling,  and  the  rest  for 
contingencies. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Colonel,  in  this  group  there  are  several  im- 
provements for  which  no  estimates  of  appropriations  are  made.  The 
first  is  Menominee  Harbor  and  River,  Wis.  Why  are  no  estimates 
submitted  for  them? 

Col.  Newcomeb.  The  funds  on  hand  are  considered  sufficient  to 
provide  for  maintenance  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  passes  its 
appropriations. 
The  Chairman.  Oconto  Harbor,  Wis. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  same  applies  to  that.    There  are  no  funds  on 
hand ;  but  no  work  is  needed. 
The  Chairman.  Kewaunee  Harbor,  Wis. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  we  have  a  balance  of  $27,000,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient. 
The  Chairman.  Racine  Harbor  you  have  idready  commented  on. 
We  will  now  take  up  the  Chicago,  111.,  district  for  which  there 
are  no  estimates  for  appropriations  submitted..  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  colonel  as  to  each  item  there  where  there  are  no  recommendations 
for  appropriations.  First,  Chicago  Harbor,  111.  Colonel,  will  you 
give  us  the  status  of  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Government  is  confining  its  work  in  Chicago 
Harbor  to  the  main  river,  below  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south 
branches,  and  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago 
River,  and  to  the  work  of  the  outer  harbor  in  the  construction  of 
breakwaters.  This  relatively  large  balance  you  see  here  of  $331,000 
is  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  outer  breakwater.  We 
have  sufficient  funds  to  complete  the  work,  with  the  exception  of 
about  $200,000,  but  this  amount  is  estimated  to  be  sufficient  for  the 

fiscal  year. 

The~  large  portion  of  the  Chicago  River  and  its  branches,  a  part  of 
the  north  oranch,  and  all  of  the  south  branch  and  its  forks  are  being 
maintained  by  the  Sanitary  District,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  do  considerable  work  in  there  in  connection  with  their 
sanitary  project  in  reversing  the  flow  and  taking  *he  water  from  Lake 
Michigan  and  discharging  it  into  the  Illinois  River. 

The  Chairman.  Chicago  River,  111.    There  is  no  estimate  for  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  that  case  the  balance  is  about  $60,000,  which  is 
considered  sufficient  for  the  work  that  is  urgently  needed  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Calumet  Harbor,  111. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  There  the  balance  of  $46,000  is  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  item  oi  $46,000 
is  for  the  harbor,  which  is  in  the  lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet 
River.  The  next  item  is  the  inner  channel,  for  which  there  is  a  bal- 
ance of  about  $39,000,  which  is  also  considered  sufficient  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

The  Chairman.  Indiana  Harbor,  Tnd.  There  is  no  estimate  sub- 
mitted for  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  breakwater  project,  and  the  funds  on 
hand  are  considered  sufficient  to  complete  the  construction  of  the 
breakwater,  which  will  form  the  outer  harbor  at  that  locality. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  being  done  at  that  point? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  are  building  outer  breakwaters  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  entrance  to  the  Indiana  Harbor,  which  is  an  artificial  chan- 
nel connecting  with  the  upper  portion  of  Grand  Calumet  Biver. 
which  gives  an  interior  connection  between  this  point  and  Calumet 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  was  a  transfer  of  title  insisted  upon  there,  as  I 
remember  it.  I  have  got  the  "record  here,  and  on  page  1418  it  says 
that  that  has  all  been  complied  with.  Only  22  per  cent  of  the  project 
is  completed. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  but  we  have  appropriations  made  up  to 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  breakwater. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  money  has  been  appropriated?. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  notice,  Colonel,  that  the  outstanding  obligations 
are  pretty  nearly  equal  to  the  amount  available. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  that  is  right.  The  outstanding  obligations 
nearly  equal  the  amount  available.    The  work  is  under  contract 

Mr.  Osborne.  The  amount  available  is  $499,000  and  the  outstand- 
ing obligations  are  $452,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  available  is  the  amount  that  is  left 
after  deducting  the  oustanding  obligations  from  the  unexpended 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  Indiana  Harbor  is  quite  an  important  improve- 
ment. Michigan  City  Harbor.  There  is  no  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion for  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  there  nearly  $16,000,  and  we  regard  that 
as  sufficient  to  maintain  the  channel  in  Michigan  City  Harbor.  It 
is  mainly  for  boats  that  ply  between  Michigan  City  and  Chicago. 

Mr-  Dupre.  The  completion  of  the  project  is  deemed  inadvisable, 

I  notice.  .  . 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes :  there  was  certain  work  contemplated  beyond 
the  point  to  which  the  channel  is  maintained,  but  that  is  not  now  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Will  you  explain  the  unusual  large  amount  of 
money  that  the  Government  has  spent  there?  We  have  spent  pretty 
nearly  $2,000,000  for  only  8,000  tons  of  commerce. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  true.  There  were  rather  extensive  works 
built  there,  outer  breakwaters  and  piers,  and  they  were  quite  ex- 
pensive. ^  , 

The  Chairman.  Illinois  Kiver,  111.  There  are  two  sections  ot 
that,  below  Copperas  Creek  and  from  Copperas  Creek  to  La  Salle. 
there  being  no  estimate  for  either  section. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  The  balance  for  the  Illinois  River  of  $84,000  be- 
low Copperas  Creek  and  a  little  over  $2,000  above  Copperas  Creek 
we  consider  sufficient  for  the  urgent  needs  of  the  work  in  that  river. 

The  Chairman.  The  Illinois  Kiver  is  a  part  of  that  old  waterway 
from  the  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  I  understand  that  the  State  is  taking 
up  again  the  question  of  the  construction  of  that  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  sanitary  drainage  canal  and  navigable  water  on  the  Illi- 
nois River.  They  provided  State  authority  for  construction  there  to 
cost  something  over  $5,000,000,  but  so  far  they  have  not  secured  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Government  to  their  undertaking  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  proposed  route  will  be  from  Chicago  via  the 
sanitary  canal,  Des  Plaines  River,  and  Illinois  River  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  state  that  part  of  the  route 
will  be  temporarily  through  a  portion  of  the  old  Illinois-Michigan 
Canal,  where  they  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  power  rights  yet  in 
the  Des  Plaines  Kiver,  but  that  is  understood  to  be  temporary,  and 
ultimately  the  waterway  will  be  in  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  memory  serve  you  sufficiently  to  enable 
you  to  state  the  status  oi  that  proposed  waterway  to  be  undertaken : 
that  is,  what  they  propose  and  the  present  status  of  it,  which  is  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  State  of  Illinois? 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  recall  that  a  number  of  years  ago  the 
State  decided  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $20,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  deep  waterway,  they  called  it,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  power  along  this  route,  with  the  expectation  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  cooperate. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  old  project  of  14  feet  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Providing  a  depth  of  14  feet  between  Chicago 
and  the  Gulf.  That  did  not  meet  with  favor  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Congress  authorized  an  investigation  of  it,  and 
a  report  was  made  that  nothing  beyond  8  or  9  feet  appeared  to  be 
justified.  The  State  then  proceeded  to  authorize  by  legislative  action 
the  construction  of  this  waterway  to  an  8-foot  depth.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, was  fought  in  the  State  courts,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  un- 
constitutional, as  it  was  not  a  deep  waterway,  as  provided  by  the 
constitutional  amendment,  and  I  understand  that  has  now  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  of  the  legislature. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  lesser 

depth  f 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  the  application  of  the  fund  to  the  lesser 
depth.  Application  was  made  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  the 
War  Department  for  a  permit  to  go  ahead  with  this  construction, 
because  it  involved  work  in  some  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  whose  consent  is  neces- 
sary under  the  law  for  work  of  that  kind  in  navigable  streams,  re- 
fused to  give  his  consent  for  certain  reasons,  principally  because  he 
felt  that  the  question  of  power,  which  was  involved  there-  should  be 
cleared  up.  The  State  expected  to  be  given  the  use  of  all  power 
developed^  and  also  the  question  of  the  discharge  through  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal  should  be  cleared  uj>.  They  have  there  a  per- 
mit to  use  about  4,000  feet  a  second.  I  think  it  is  between  4,000  and 
5,000  feet  a  second,  and  they  are  actually  using  more  than  that. 
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Mr.  Denton,  About  10,000,  are  they  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  asked  for  10,000,  but  they  are  not  supposed 
to  be  using  that  much.  They  are  using  between  possibly  7,000  and 
8,000,  and  they  brought  suit  against  the  Secretary  of  War  to  enjoin 
him  from  enforcing  the  conditions  of  the  permit,  by  which  they  are 
limited  to  a  smaller  amount.  Testimony  has  been  taken,  and  that 
case  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  district  judge  at  Chicago, 
Judge  Landis,  for  several  years  now.  I  do  not  know  when  we  will 
get  the  conclusion  of  that  matter.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  felt  that 
as  long  as  that  was  undecided  the  question  of  the  power  and  of  the 
discharge  that  should  be  permitted  from  the  Lakes,  with  its  possible 
effect  on  lake  levels,  should  be  cleared  up,  a  question  which  was  out 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  within  that  of  the  Government 
I  understand  now  they  are  going  to  take  the  matter  up  again. 
Whether  they  will  present  the  matter  in  a  different  way  or  whether 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  possibly  might  now  be  billing  to  agree  to  some 
method  of  procedure,  1  do  not  know.  I  understand  that  Gen.  Black 
feels  very  insistent  also  about  clearing  up  that  situation  about  the 
discharge  from  the  Lakes  through  this  waterway. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question  in  litigation  now,  whether  the 
limitation  imposed  by  the  Secretary  was  a  valid  limitation! 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  legislation  by 
Congress  was  necessary  to  enable  the  State  of  Illinois  to  proceed  to 
carry  out  its  claim,  or  did  you  refer  to 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  simply  referred  to  the  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  referred  to  the  investigation  that  was  authorized 
by  Congress  for  this  general  project  of  deeper  waterways,  and  the 
report  upon  it  was  adverse. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  recommend  a  waterwav  of  an  8  or 
9  foot  depjth? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ;  that  the  United  States  cooperate  by  pro- 
viding that  depth  through  the  Illinois  River,  making  the  State  pro- 
vide the  rest. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Illinois  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  From  the  head  of  navigation  to  Chicago.  The 
steps  that  the  State  has  been  taking  for  the  construction  of  this 
waterway  to  the  reduced  depth  have  been  under  the  provisions  of  the 
river  and  harbor  act  of  March  3,  1899,  which  provides  that  the  work 
mav  be  undertaken  in  navigable  streams  when  approved  by  the  Chief 
of  tengineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  if  the  waterway  is  wholely 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  It  also  requires  the  approval  of  the 
State  in  that  case.  If  the  waterway  is  an  interstate  stream  specific 
authorization  of  Congress  is  necessary.  In  this  case  the  waterway 
they  propose  to  improve  is  wholly  within  the  limits  of  Illinois,  and 
after  the  State  approves  it  the  work  could  he  done  by  the  authority 
of  the  War  Department.  I  think  that  the  department  has  felt  also 
that  the  matter  is  one  of  so  great  importance,  particularly  as  involv- 
ing this  question  of  the  disposition  of  water  power,  which  Congress 
has  been  considering  so  long,  that  possibly  it  ought  not  to  be  passed 
upon  except  by  Congress,  and,  as  you  will  recall,  the  matter  was 
taken  up  in  the  river  and  harbors  bill  that  failed  to  pass  the  Senate  at 
the  next  to  the  last  session. 
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Mr.  Dempsey.  Is  not  that  problem  involved  in  the  survey  that  was 
authorized  for  the  Niagara  situation,  the  problem  of  the  use  of 
water  for  possible  power  elsewhere  than  at  Niagara  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  had  not  thought  of  that,  but  I  presume  it  is,  in 
so  far  as  it  takes  water  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  was  my  understanding  that  that  was  to  include  a 
general  survey  of  the  whole  situation,  because  I  understand  that  1 
cubit  foot  of  water  at  Niagara  is  worth  just  4  feet  at  Chicago. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  point,  I  know,  has  been  raised,  that  this 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  means  a  real  loss  in  power. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  It  means  absolute  inefficiency. 
Col.  Newcomer.  So  far  as  that  feature  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Frear.  It  is  alleged  in  the  pleadings  in  these  proceedings  that 
that  is  a  water-power  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
is  it  not,  rather  than  a  matter  of  navigation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  matter  was  presented  really  to  the  people,  I 
think,  in  that  way,  and  it  was  alleged  by  the  proponents  of  the  propo- 
sition  

Mr.  Frear.  I  am  speaking  about  the  pleadings.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
want  your  judgment.    The  pleadings  so  allege,  do  they  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  was  alleged  that  the  returns  from  the  water 
power  developed  would  soon  reimburse  the  State  for  all  expenditures 
made,  even  under  the  $20,000,000  proposition,  and  that  they  would 
then  have  a  perpetual  source  of  income  from  this  power. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  that  is  alleged  in  the  pleadings  as  the  reason  that 
the  State  is  undertaking  this  improvement,  rather  than  the  question 
of  navigation  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  the  improvement  for  the  smaller 
waterway,  which  omits  for  the  time  being  the  use  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Des  Plaines  River,  where  the  State  has  not  acquired  the  power 
rights,  is  not  so  much  a  water-power  proposition  as  it  is  for  navi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  not  asking  for  your  judgment,  but  just  what  the 
pleadings  were  in  this  case. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  case  is  presented  mainly  as  a  navigation 
proposition.  The  people  there  are  very  urgent  in  their  demands  for 
a  water  outlet  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  power  involved  in  that  also. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Hennepin  Canal,  which  was  built  at  an  expense  of 
seven  or  eight  million  dollars,  has  not  been  used  to  any  appreciable 
extent? 
Col.  New  comer.  No,  sir ;  not  very  largely. 
Mr.  Frear.  That  was  for  the  same  purpose,  was  it  not  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  to  give  a  better  connection  between  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Chicago.    At  the  time  the  canal  was  begun 
there  was  a  very  substantial  commerce  in  the  old  Illinois-Michigan 
Canal,  something  like  a  million  tons  a  year.    That  was  in  the  early 
eighties,  but  that  commerce  has  practically  died  out  ;  there  is  prac- 
tically none  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  Less  than  10,000  tons  last  year,  as  I  now  remember, 
and  it  is  only  for  a  short  haul  of  30  miles. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  district.  The  first  item 
there  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is  at  South  Haven  Harbor,  Mich., 
$4,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  item  is  simply  for  the  annual  dredging  re- 
quired to  keep  the  entrance  channel  open  to  project  depth.  That  is  a 
port  of  minor  importance.  In  fact,  most  of  these  harbors  on  the 
east  side  of  Lake  Michigan  are,  you  might  say,  of  minor  importance. 
A  few  of  them  have  a  considerable  commerce. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Mich., 
for  which  an  estimate  of  $25,000  is  submitted  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  mainly  required,  as  shown  in  the  esti- 
mates on  page  1445  of  the  annual  report,  for  repairs  to  the  north 
pier  and  to  the  revetment  by  supplying  stone  filling,  and  for  repairs 
to  superstructure  of  the  north  pier.  Those  two  items  together  in- 
volve $18,200,  and  then  the  rest  is  for  dredging  and  maintenance,  and 
contingencies. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  White  Lake  Harbor,  Mich.,  for 
which  an  estimate  for  $3,500  is  submitted  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  required  for  dredging,  principally. 

Mr.  Frear.  Let  me  ask  a  question  of  the  Colonel  in  regard  to  traffic 
across  the  State  of  Illinois  on  the  Hennepin  Canal  that  I  find  on 
page  2732  of  the  last  report.  The  total  commerce  is  25,000  tons,  in 
round  numbers,  of  which  9,000  is  reported  to  be  commercial,  and 
16,000  Government.  What  kind  of  traffic  is  that  of  the  Government? 
What  is  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  the  shipment  of  supplies  needed  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  it  not  for  improvements  on  the  canal  or  anything 
like  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  improvement;  yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  necessary  for  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not  commerce  which  should  be  credited  to 
the  project. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  object  of  putting  that  in  as  a  part  of  the 
traffic?  If  it  is  only  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  canal,  it 
is  not  for  commercial  purposes  and  the  commerce  is  only  900  tons. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not  for  commercial  purposes,  and,  of  course, 
has  no  commercial  value.  They  distinguish  between  that  and  the 
other  traffic  as  they  do  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  average  person  examining  it  and  seeing  that  25,000 
tons  of  commerce  would  not  understand  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  two- 
thirds  of  that  would  be 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  would  be  better  if  it  were  simply  given  as  a 
footnote  and  not  included  in  the  total. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  seems  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Manistee  Harbor,  Mich.,  for 
which  an  estimate  of  $6,000  for  maintenance  is  submitted. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  required  for  dredging  and  contingencies. 
We  find  there  a  case  where  the  project  is  not  complete,  but  no  addi- 
tional funds  are  asked  for  further  improvement.  The  funds  on  hand 
will  be  applied  to  carrying  out  the  project,  however,  and  the  $6,000 
is  required  for  dredging  and  contingencies  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  channel. 
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The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Frankfort  Harbor,  Mich.,  for 
which  is  submitted  a  recommendation  of  $27,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Frankfort  Harbor  is  a  car- ferry  port.  The  com- 
merce is  almost  wholly  by  car  ferries.  This  $27,000  is  made  up  prin- 
cipally of  an  item  of  $5,000  for  dredging,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
project  depth,  and  a  little  over  $20,000  for  repairs  to  the  piers. 

The  Chairman.  Charlevoix  Harbor,  Mich.,  for  which  an  estimate 
of  $5,000  for  maintenance  is  submitted. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  half  for  dredging  and  half  for  repairs  to 
the  piers. 

Mr.  Frear.  May  I  ask  the  colonel  if  you  are  through  with  that 
item  for  Portage  Lake  Harbor  of  Refuge?  Three  hundred  and 
ninety-five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  has  been  expended  there, 
and  it  is  now  recommended  for  abandonment.    What  is  the  situation  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  the  commerce  is  reduced  to  such  a  small 
amount  that  the  department  felt  that  its  further  maintenance  was  not 
justified. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  was  the  character  of  the  commerce  in  the  past  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  lumber  ports.  All 
of  those  ports  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  at  one  time 
carried  considerable  lumber,  but  the  lumber,  of  course,  has  practically 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  notice  that  a  large  amount,  of  money  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  that  harbor,  and  that  now  it  is  intended  to  be  aban- 
doned. I  wondered  what  was  the  reason  for  developing  it  there 
originally. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  understand  these  expenditures  have  sufficed 
for  taking  care  of  the  commerce  at  those  ports  for  many  years,  and 
at  one  time  the  commerce  in  lumber  there  was  considerable. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  condition  exists  substantially  as  to 
Arcadia  Harbor,  for  which  there  has  been  a  recommendation  of  dis- 
continuance of  work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  at  Pentwater  Harbor. 

Might  I  make  one  statement  in  connection  with  the  commerce  on 
the  eastern  shore?  While  lumber  was  originally  the  great  item  of 
commerce  along  all  those  ports,  as  the  lumber  has  been  taken  away,  or 
'.he  timber  has  been  cut  down,  the  land  has  been  developed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  varying  degrees,  some  of  it  to  quite  a  high  de- 
gree, so  that  there  is  now  a  growing  demand  for  a  number  of  these 
harbors  for  handling  other  commodities,  fruits  and  other  products 
of  that  kind,  which  are  shipped  from  the  eastern  shore  mainly  to 
Chicago  and  to  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Frear.  Portage  Harbor  must  be  quite  a  harbor  now,  with 
nearly  $400,000  expenditure — quite  a  good  harbor — and  yet  it  has 
less  than  2,000  tons.  That  is  what  you  now  recommend  for  aban- 
donment. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  show 
that  quite  a  large  area  of  these  cut-over  lands  in  Michigan  have  been 
prepared  for  agriculture. 

St.  Joseph  Harbor,  Mich.,  in  this  same  group.  There  is  no  esti- 
mate or  no  recommendation  for  an  appropriation.  Wliv  is  that, 
Colonel  ? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  The  available  balance  is  about  $47,000,  which  is 
considered  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  work. 

The  CnAiRMAN.  St.  Joseph  River,  Mich.  There  is  no  estimate 
submitted  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  we  have  a  balance  of  $10,000,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Saugatuck  Harbor  and  Kalamazoo  River,  Mich., 
for  which  no  estimate  is  submitted. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  fund  in  that  case  is  about  $4,000,  and  is 
deemed  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Holland  Harbor,  Mich.  There  is  no  estimate  sub- 
mitted  for  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  of  $7,000  which  will  take  care 
of  the  urgent  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Grand  River,  Mich. 

Col.  Newcomer.  TJiere  are  about  $9,000  in  that  instance,  which  is 
deemed  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  That  amount  is  available? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  deemed  sufficient? 

Col.  NewtcosIer.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Muskegon  Harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  the  balance  available  is  $33,000,  which  will 
take  care  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Ludington  Harbor,  Mich.  There  is  no  estimate 
there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  there  of  nearly  $80,000,  and 
that  will  take  care  of  the  work.     It  is  quite  an  important  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Petoskey  Harbor,  Mich. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  harbor  of  very  minor  importance,  and 
the  funds  on  hand  are  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  alreadv  commented  on  Pentwater 
Harbor,  Mich.,  and  the  abandonment  recommended. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Detroit,  Mich.,  district.  The  only  item  in  the  first 
group  there,  for  which  an  estimate  of  appropriation  is  submitted 
are  the  channels  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  for  which  $50,000  for  main- 
tenance is  recommended. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  first  item  is  St  Marys  River ;  it  is  not  a  very 
considerable  item? 

The  Chairman.  I  should  have  said  St.  Mary's  River,  Mich.  I 
overlooked  that.  There  $470,000  is  asked  for  further  improvement 
which  is  a  very  important  improvement,  too. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  annual 
report  we  have  changed  somewhat  the  method  of  grouping  the  work 
in  the  ship  channel  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Here- 
tofore the  various  works  in  St.  Marys  River,  the  work  at  the  falls, 
and  the  Hay  Lake  and  Neebish  Channels  were  carried  separately, 
but  the  last  rivers  and  harbors  act  consolidated  them,  so  that  now  we 
are  putting  the  St.  Marys  River  works  all  in  one  item,  and  the  same 
wav  with  the  St.  Clair  Kiver  and  the  Detroit  River,  and  the  remain- 
ing  works  for  that  channel  are  found  in  the  channels  in  Lake  St 
Clair. 
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The  item  of  $470,000  for  further  improvement  in  St.  Marys  Rivet- 
is  required  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  fourth  lock  at 
the  Soo.  It  was  considered  here  several  years  ago,  when  the  last  ap- 
propriation was  made  for  that  fourth  lock,  that  it  would  probably 
suffice  for  its  completion,  although  the  full  amount  originally  esti- 
mated as  required  was  not  appropriated.  It  was  expected  then  that 
we  would  complete  it  for  something  like  $600,000  less  than  the  esti- 
mate at  the  time  the  project  was  adopted.  Itnow  appears,  however, 
on  account  of  the  increasing  cost  of  the  work,  that  we  will  need  this 
$470,000  additional  in  order  to  complete  that  fourth  lock. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  the  lock  completed, 
Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  expect  to  have  that  completed  in  1919,  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  navigation  season. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Of  course,  when  you  provided  for  it,  it  was  just  to 
guard  against  the  contingency  of  some  of  the  other  locks  being  out 
of  commission ;  so  while  a  good  many  of  the  committee  were  opposed 
to  it  at  that  time,  I  guess  the  tonnage  is  increasing  there  right  along, 
is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  increasing  notably. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  of  the  development  of  water 
power  there,  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  there  is  a  lease  of  the  power  to  the  power 
company  which  operates  the  power  plant  under  a  contract  with  the 
Government,  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  how  much  power,  if  any,  is  being 
developed  now  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  T  do  not  recall.  It  is  not  given  in  the  annual 
report. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact,  so  that  the  committee  will 
know,  that  that  Detroit  River  waterway  project  represents  over 
100,000,000  tons  of  commerce,  as  shown  by  the  report  on  page  163.  It 
has  increased  very  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  immediately. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  thought  we  passed  that. 

The  Chairman.  No:  we  are  discussing  St.  Marys  River  now. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  power  proposition  at  the  Soo  is  handled  by 
another  section  of  the  office,  so  that  I  am  not  personally  familiar  with 
the  power  situation. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Was  that  expected  to  develop  a  considerable  amount 
of  horsepower  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No:  the  power  developed  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  locks.  We  have,  of  course,  a  little  power  development  of  our 
own  for  operating  the  locks. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  channels  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich., 
where  there  is  an  estimate  of  $50,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  These  channels  consist  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Grosse  Pointe 
Channel,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  This  $50,000  is  for  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  project  dimensions  of  the  Grosse  Pointe  Chan- 
nel. The  funds  on  hand  will  provide  for  a  part  of  that  work  at  the 
Grosse  Pointe  Channel  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  St.  Clair 
Flats.    The  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  was  formerlv  carried  under  the 
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general  fund  for  operating  and  care.    We  are  now  carrying  it  under 
appropriations  made  especially  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  In  tnat  group  there  are  two  items  for  which  no 
estimate  is  submitted.  One  is  St  Clair  River.  Why  was  no  estimate 
submitted  for  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  only  work  contemplated  on  St.  Clair  River  is 
at  Port  Huron,  and  the  amount  on  hand  is  considered  sufficient  to  do 
that  work. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  also  states  that  the  work  on  the  project  is  delayed 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  to  re- 
port, in  the  memorandum  on  page  41. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  had  to  get  the  consent,  of  course,  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  and  the  Canadian  Government  to  that  proposi- 
tion.   That  consent  has  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Do  you  know  how  much  power  they  develop  per 
cubic  foot  at  the  St.  Marys? 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  the  Soo? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  No;  the  St.  Marys. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  at  the  Soo.  That  is  the  only  falls.  The 
development  of  power  is  at  the  Soo  Falls.  I  think  the  fall  there  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  about  22  feet,  something  like  that.  It  takes 
11  feet  fall  per  second-foot  for  one  horsepower,  does  it  not?  That 
would  be  about  two  horsepower  per  second- foot. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  think  there  are  25,000  cubic  feet,  so  that  would 
make  50,000  horsepower. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  know  what  they  develop.  They  have  that 
much  water  going  over  the  falls. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  says  the  Secretary  of  War 
in  June  last  authorized  a  diversion  of  25,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  Detroit  River,  for  which  no 
estimate  is  made.    Why  is  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  the  project  channel  is  in  a  fair  condition, 
and  the  fund  on  hand  is  sufficient  for  its  maintenance  for  the  next 
year. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  channel  there  at  that  place? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Livingstone  Channel  is  the  principal  work 
in  the  Detroit  River.  You  will  remember  that  there  was  quite  a  large 
sum  of  money  expended  to  provide  for  the  traffic  up  and  down  bv — 

Mr.  Frear.  I  was  interested  in  knowing  simply  the  depth. 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  22  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  traffic  there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Of,  course,  most  of  this  traffic  is  through  Lake 
Superior  and  the  St.  Marys  and  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  Rivers  down 
to  Lake  Erie.  The  depth  varies  at  different  points,  because  under 
some  conditions — for  instance,  where  there  is  more  current — we  need 
a  little  more  depth,  or  where  there  is  a  rocky  bottom,  and  so  on.  In 
some  places,  where  the  bottom  is  soft  mud,  the  depth  is  less.  It 
varies  from  20  to  22  feet  at  different  points. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  group  of  projects  the  first  item  for 
which  an  estimate  is  made  is  at  Alpena  Harbor,  Mich.,  $7,000  for 
maintenance.    Will  you  explain  that  estimate? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  $7,000  is  required,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
on  hand,  for  the  restoration  of  the  project  depth.    That  is  the  amount 
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that  will  be  required  for  removing  70,000  cubic  yards,  in  addition  to 
the  available  funds  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Harbor  Beach  Harbor  of  Refuge, 
Mich.,  for  which  an  estimate  of  $106,000  for  further  improvement  is 
submitted.  That  project,  I  think,  was  adopted  in  the  last  rivers  and 
harbors  act. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  amount  estimated  as  required  to  com- 
plete the  new  modification  of  the  project,  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  fit  this  harbor  of  refuge  for  use  by  the  large  lake  freight  carriers. 
The  depth  there  at  present,  or  before  the  present  modification  was 
authorized,  was  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  big  boats.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  lost,  you  know,  in  storms  on  the  lake.  The 
modification  consists  in  providing  an  additional  depth  inside  of  the 
harbor,  to  repair  the  breakwaters,  which  are  deteriorating,  and  also 
closing  the  gap  between  the  two  portions  of  the  north  breakwater,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Through  that  gap  consider- 
able sand  comes  into  the  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  group  there  is  no  estimate  for  Mackinac 
Harbor,  Mich.    Why  is  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  work  there  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  We 
have  a  very  small  balance  of  $1,000  on  hand,  but  we  do  not  expect 
to  require  any  more  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Chairman.  No  estimate  is  made  for  Cheboygan  Harbor,  Mich. 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  available  balance  of  $4,000,  according  to  our 
experience,  will  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  that  harbor  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Rogers  City  Harbor,  Mich.  There  is  no  estimate 
for  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  funds  are  practically  exhausted  there,  but  it 
is  a  minor  port,  and  the  conditions  are  satisfactory  for  the  commerce 
of  the  port. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Saginaw  River,  Mich. 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  balance  of  about  $4,000  is  considered  a  suffi- 
cient amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  view  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  channel. 
The  Chairman.  Black  River,  Mich.    There  is  no  estimate  for  that. 
Col-  Newcomer.  That  work  is  in  fair  condition,  so  that  the  balance 
of  about  $2,600  is  considered  sufficient.    T  might  state  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  situation  there  by  the  omission  of  the  work  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  which  originally  involved  an  excava- 
tion across  the  shoal  out  to  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  the  St.  Clair 
River,  and  that  is  now  included  in  the  project  that  I  referred  to 
above,  about  the  St.  Clair  River,  in  front  of  Port  Huron,  which 
removes  the  necessity  for  maintaining  that  entrance  channel. 
The  Chairman.  Clinton  River,  Mich.    There  is  no  estimate  there. 
Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  small  project.     The  balance  of  $3,000 
is  considered  sufficient  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Rouge  River,  Mich.,  for  which  a  new  project  was 
adopted  in  the  last  bill,  the  last  act.  There  is  no  estimate  submitted. 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  item  adopting  the  project  appropriated  the 
full  amount  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
That  work  has  not  yet  begun,  because  there  are  certain  things,  pre- 
liminaries, that  have  to  be  settled,  in  the  way  of  land  rights  and  the 
reconstruction  of  bridges.     Local  interests  are  handling  that  matter, 
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I  understand,  as  promptly  as  the  situation  will  permit,  and  we  will 
probably  be  able  to  go  on  with  that  work  before  very  long. 

The  Chairman.  But  up  to  this  time  no  work  has  been  done? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Ts  that  Rouge  River  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Are  they  making  preparations? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Monroe  Harbor,  Mich.,  for  which  no  estimate 
is  submitted. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  situation  there  is  fairly  satisfactory,  and  no 
funds  are  needed.  The  balance  is  very  small,  but  no  work  is  required 
at  this  time. 

(Whereupon,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  on  Monday.  Janu- 
ary 14, 1918,  at  10.30  o'clock,  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  tf.,  Monday ',  January  lb,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  district,  page  42  of  the  com- 
mittee book:  The  first  item  for  which  an  estimate  of  appropriation 
was  made  in  that  district  is  for  Toledo  Harbor,  $35,000  for  main- 
tenance. Colonel,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  rea- 
son and  sufficiency  of  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  amount  is  estimated  as  required  to  remove 
the  annual  shoaling  in  the  channel.  It  is  a  case  where  there  is  quite 
a  long  channel  in  the  outer  harbor  through  more  or  less  exposed 
waters,  where  shoaling  takes  place  from  year  to  year,  and  this  amount 
is  estimated  as  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the  amount  on  hand 
being  about  $40,000  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  $35,000  would  be  sufficient* 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Sandusky  Harbor,  Ohio,  $10,000 
for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  that  case  the  length  of  channel  is  less.  The 
expense  of  maintenance  is  less,  and  there  is  also,  I  think,  less  shoal- 
ing from  the  deposits  brought  down  by  floods.  At  Toledo,  of  course, 
you  have  the  Maumee  River  coming  in,  and  here  the  exposure  is 
somewhat  less.  That  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  annual  main- 
tenance. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  Huron,  Ohio.  Harbor,  $5,000  for 
maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  that  case,  it  is  partly  for  dredging  and  partly 
for  repair  of  the  west  pier,  for  which  they  need  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  estimate  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  certain  improvements  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  district  for 
which  no  estimate  of  appropriation  is  made,  and  I  will  ask  Col. 
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Newcomer  to  take  up  each  one  of  these  improvements  and  explain 
why  no  estimate  was  submitted. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amounts  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1918, 
the  items  at  the  harbors  for  which  no  estimates  are  submitted,  which 
amount  to  $1,600  for  Port  Clinton  Harbor,  about  $3,900  for  Ver- 
milion Harbor,  about  $95,000  for  Lorain  Harbor,  $290,000  for  Cleve- 
land Harbor,  $15,000  for  Fairport  Harbor,  $30,000  for  Ashtabula 
Harbor  and  $92,000  for  Conneat  Harbor,  are  considered  sufficient 
not  only  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  this  fiscal  year,  but  also  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  so  that  no  additional  amounts  were  requested  in  those 
cases. 

Mr.  Emerson.  What  is  that  $290,000  for  Cleveland  Harbor  to  be 
used  for? 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  find  that  given  on  page  1543,  under 
paragraph  "  Proposed  operations."  You  will  find  a  table  there  that 
gives  the  distribution  of  $290,000  to  a  number  of  different  items, 
mainly  work  on  the  breakwaters. 

Mr.  Emerson.  How  near  completed  is  that  breakwater,  and  which 
part  of  the  breakwater  was  not  completed? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  eastern  arm  of  the  outer  breakwater  is  the 
one  which  is  not  yet  completed.  There  is  supposed  to  be  a  pierhead 
built  there,  for  instance,  for  a  light,  and  there  was  some  question 
about  just  how  far  it  should  be  extended.  The  development,  in 
fact,  at  the  eastern  end  of  Cleveland  Harbor  is  not  entirely  settled 
yet.  I  thought  that  there  would  be  a  recommendation  for  modifica- 
tion of  projects  here,  but  I  do  not  find  any.  It  seems  to  me  we  sub- 
mitted a  report  recently  recommending  the  method  by  which  the 
eastern  end  of  Cleveland  Harbor  should  be  terminated.  There  is  to 
be  an  arm  running  out  from  the  shore,  which  would  leave  an  open- 
ing between  it  and  the  main  breakwater  for  an  entrance  from  the 
east.    As  you  recall  now,  it  is  all  open  to  the  east? 

Mr.  Emerson.  Has  your  office  any  report  on  the  survey  that  is  being 
made  in  connection  with  the  straightening  of  the  river,  or  is  that 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  engineer? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  authority  given  by  Congress  at  the  last  ses- 
sion for  the  investigation  of  new  plans  of  improvement  for  straight- 
ening Cuyahoga  River  appropriated  $5,000  for  that,  and  indicated 
certain  limits  within  which  the  Government  would  cooperate  in  the 
improvement  when  undertaken.  We  have  had  no  report  as  to  any 
action  taken  by  local  interests  or  the  district  office  in  connection  with 
that  improvement.    I  could  not  tell  you  what  the  present  status  is. 

Mr.  Emerson.  When  I  was  out  home  during  the  holidays,  the  riv- 
ers committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  about  12  or  14  blast  furnaces  up  the  river  and 
they  were  unable  to  get  iron  ore  to  some  of  them  because  of  sand  bars 
that  had  washed  into  the  river.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment undertook  to  clear  that  situation  up?  Most  of  these  blast  fur- 
naces are  furnishing  iron  to  be  used  in  the  war  situation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Government  has  no  funds  that  would  be  ap- 

Elicable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  present  channel  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Liver.  That  has  been  maintained  by  the  locality,  deepened  and 
maintained  by  the  locality.  The  only  authority  we  have  now  is  in 
connection  with  this  new  project  for  rectification  of  the  channel,  and 
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no  funds  we  have  available  now  are  for  maintenance  of  the  old  chan- 
nel.   It  would  require  special  further  authority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  city  at  this  time  has  practically  reached  its  tax 
limit  and  is  unable  to  cooperate  to  any  extent.  Would  you  think  it 
advisable  to  take  care  of  the  river  now  during  this  war  situation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  investigation  I  do 
not  know,  of  course,  enough  about  the  present  situation  to  justify  an 
opinion  entitled  to  weight.  We  have  felt  that  it  was  a  proper  thing 
for  the  city  to  cooperate  by  handling  the  inner  channel.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  made  very  large  expenditures  for  the  outer  channel  and 
for  a  short  distance  in  the  Cuyahoga  River,  up  to  the  first  bridge, 
and  above  that  the  city  has  handled  it.  The  interests  affected  by  the 
shoaling  are,  of  course,  interests  of  great  financial  strength,  so  that 
apparently  if  they  are  in  trouble  they  could  help  themselves. 

Mr.  Switzer.  How  many  miles  up  is  that? 

Mr.  Emerson.  About  5  miles. 

Mr.  Switzer.  These  are  immense  corporations? 

Mr.  Emerson.  They  are  large  corporations. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Their  resources  run  up  to  millions  and  millions. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  for  your  consideration,  whether 
you  would  wish  included  in  this  bill  an  authorization  for  an  examina- 
tion and  survey  of  the  river,  even  if  an  appropriation  ought  to  be 
made  by  Congress,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so  now,  because 
we  have  no  estimate  and  report  on  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  matter  could  be 
handled,  if  desired,  by  resolution  of  the  committee  referring  the  re- 
port on  the  Cuyahoga  River  back  for  review;  that  is  the  one  upon 
which  the  new  project  adopted  last  Congress  was  based.  At  that 
time  the  only  improvement  considered  was  the  one  straightening  the 
channel,  and  whether  that  would  place  a  limitation  upon  the  further 
consideration,  it  would  seem  as  though  maintenance  might  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  that  report. 

Mr.  Emerson.  The  city  has  reached  the  tax  limit  and  is  unable  to 
appropriate  any  money  on  account  of  the  State  law.  It  has  ap- 
propriated some  $50,000,  and  that  is  all  they  can  do  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  take  that  up  with  the  city  and  see 
if  they  wish  some  examination. 

Mr.  Emerson.  I  talked  with  the  engineer  who  said  he  had  urged 
a  larger  appropriation,  but  the  committee  cut  it  down  on  account 
of  the  one  per  cent  tax  law,  which  prohibits  them  going  any  further. 

The  Chairman.  Referring  to  Lorain  Harbor,  for  which  we 
adopted  two  new  projects  in  the  last  bill. 

Col.  Newcomer.  One  was  for  extending  the  breakwater  and  one 
was  for  deepening. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  progress  been  made  on  the  construction 
of  those  works  yet? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  progress  has  been  made  yet.  It  was  so  near 
the  end  of  the  navigation  season  it  was  decided  that  it  was  better 
to  wait  until  the  spring  before  beginning  work  on  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  note  a  contract  obligation  of  $6. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  contract  obligation.  It 
is  an  outstanding  liability,  but  not  a  contract  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  district;  the  first  item  there  for 
which  estimate  of  appropriation  is  made  is  for  Black  Bock  Chan- 
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nel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  $10,000  for  maintenance,  and  there  is 
also  an  estimate  for  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  $300,000.  Colonel,  we 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  as  to  the  status  of  that  improvement 
and  the  sufficiency  of  the  estimate  to  be  carried  in  this  bill  of 
$10,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  for  dredging  out  the  Lake  Erie  en- 
trance to  Black  Rock  Channel.  It  is  a  part  subject  to  shoaling  and 
this  comparatively  small  sum  is  needed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
channel  leading  in  from  Lake  Erie. 

The  item  of  $300,000  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  is  an  item  for  the  last 
appropriation  required  under  continuing  contract  authorization  that 
was  made  several  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  complete  the  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  expected  to  complete  the  project. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Does  that  finish  that  work,  Colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  As  I  understand  it,  there  has  been  a  report  made 
by  the  local  engineer  recommending  certain  projects  advocated  by  the 
Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  disallowing  others? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  What  are  the  ones  that  are  recommended  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  ones  that  are  recommended  are  the  cutting 
away  or  excavation  of  a  portion  of  the  triangular  area  west  of  ,the 
State  breakwater,  near  the  Erie  Basin,  so  as  to  ease  the  passage  be- 
tween Black  Rock  Channel  and  Buffalo  Harbor.  That  is  an  item 
which  has  not  been  authorized  by  Congress  and  is  really  the  only 
one  that  the  district  engineer  recommended  that  has  not  already  been 
authorized.  He  also  did  recommend  another  item  which  the  locality 
desired,  and  that  is  the  widening  -at  the  bend  where  Lake  Erie 
Entrance  Channel  joins  the  Black  Rock  Channel,  but  that  had 
already  been  authorized  by  Congress  last  session,  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed with  it.  The  report  that  has  now  been  prepared  carries  only  the 
recommendation  for  one  item  which  has  not  been  authorized — that 
is.  just  west  of  the  old  State  breakwater. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  How  much  would  those  two  items  mean  in  the 
appropriation  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  the  amount  recommended  for  removing 
the  triangle  to  ease  the  turn  west  of  the  State  breakwater  is  only 
about  $23,000.  The  other  one,  I  think,  is  about  $20,000.  It  is  in 
the  same  class  of  figures.  That  can  be  taken  care  of — the  last  one — 
with  this  $300,000  when  that  is  appropriated. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  This  $23,000  item  would  have  to  go  into  the  bill 
separately  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  items  disallowed, 
just  a  brief  sketch  of  them  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  principal  one,  probably,  from  their  point  of 
view  was  the  widening  of  the  harbor  entrance,  which  we  discussed 
the  other  day.  It  was  felt  that  experience  with  the  improved  condi- 
tions there,  after  getting  rid  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railway  Co.'s  coal  pier  should  be  had  before  going  to  the  very  con- 
siderable expense  that  would  be  involved  in  widening  that  entrance. 
The  other  items  that  they  proposed,  and  which  were  considered  and 
were  turned  down  by  the  district  engineer,  were  primarily  turned 
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down  because  they  were  beyond  the  limits  of  Buffalo  Harbor;  they 
were  in  Black  Rock  Channel.  The  local  interests  desired  excavation 
between  the  edge  of  the  channel  and  the  shore,  so  as  to  open  up  certain 
portions  of  the  water  front  for  commercial  use.  It  is  rather  expen- 
sive, because  of  rock  excavation,  I  understand,  so  that  the  district 
engineer  rather  intimated  that  even  if  there  were  authority  to 
examine  it,  it  would  hardly  have  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  it,  but 
he  turned  these  items  down  primarily  because  they  were  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  item  authorizing  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  survey  did  not  extend 

Col.  Newcomer.  Did  not  cover  that  territory,  according  to  his  in- 
terpretation. Locally,  they  say  it  should,  because  it  is  a  part  of 
Buffalo  Harbor,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  carried  in  the  law  and 
in  our  annual  report  as  a  separate  project 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  new  steel  plants 
down  there  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No;  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  steel  plants  at 
that  point  That  is  between  the  Erie  Basin  and  the  Black  Bock  Lock 
in  Black  Bock  Channel. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  is  above  the  steel  plant  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  so.  Just  what  the  basis  for  that 
recommendation  was  I  do  not  recall  at  present,  because  we  felt  we 
were  not  in  any  position,  really,  to  consider  it  under  the  authority 
of  law  which  we  had. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  within  the  district  of  the  local  engineer! 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  And  the  only  question  is  whether,  in  providing  for 
the  survey  we  provided  in  broad  enough  terms  to  include  the  point 
for  which  they  asked  the  appropriation  to  be  made? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Exactly.  You  really  should  have  authority  there 
for  the  examination  of  Black  Bock  Channel ;  that  is.  the  present  des- 
ignation covering  that  territory.  I  think  also  that  there  was  another 
item  that  was  proposed,  but  one  upon  which  they  made  but  little 
insistence,  and  that  was  for  another  connection  between  the  Buffalo 
Biver  and  the  outer  harbor,  farther  south  than  the  main  entrance. 
That,  I  believe,  they  found  was  objected  to  so  seriously  by  the  rail- 
road companies  and  others  whose  operations  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  necessary  drawbridges  that  such  work  would  hardly 
be  warranted. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  thing  I  have  always  heard  urged  up  there,  since 
I  have  had  anything  to  do  with  Buffalo,  has  been  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor.  They  were  very  serious  about  that.  We  took  testimony  ooce 
there,  and  the  vessel  men  said  it  was  positively  dangerous  coining 
into  the  harbor.  They  had  a  larger  number  of  practical  men,  men 
who  navigate  vessels,  and  then  men  who  own  transportation  lines, 
and  we  took  testimony  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  the  opinion  was  all 
one  way.  These  practical  men  said  that  in  rough  weather  they 
could  not  enter  the  harbor  at  all;  they  had  to  run  back  and  wait 
until  the  storm  abated  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  mean  to  enter  the  outer  harbor? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  did  not  understand  that.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  at  times  a  storm  so  severe  as  to  prevent  a  vessel  coming  into  a  har- 
bor of  that  character,  but  under  practically  all  conditions,  except  the 
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most  severe  storms,  I  think  they  come  in  there  without  any  trouble. 
Of  course,  Buffalo  being  at  the  end  of  the  lake  is  subject  to  very  severe 
changes  of  water  level  due  to  wind  storms.    The  water  may  go  up 
or  down  7  or  8  feet,  and,  of  course,  that  might  give  them  insufficient 
depth  at  times  to  come  in  under  certain  storm  conditions,  but  they 
have  not  asked  in  this  survey  to  which  you  refer  for  any  change  in 
the  entrance  to  the  outer  harbor ;  it  is  only  the  entrance  to  the  inner 
harbor  that  they  speak  about. 
Mr.  Dempbey.  Would  the  outer  harbor  be  safe  in  a  heavy  storm  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  so ;  yes.    They  are  safe  in  the  outer  harbor.- 
Boats  come  down  there  and  winter  in  that  outer  harbor. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  As  I  understood  you,  you  made  a  suggestion  that 
these  two  small  items  be  acted  upon  favorably  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  hearing  before  the  engineers  as  to  the  items  which  were  disal- 
lowed? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  suggested  that  the  report  recommending  these 
be  forwarded  to  Congress  instead  of  waiting  for  further  discussion 
of  disallowed  items,  because  they  could  be  taken  up  at  any  time  upon 
the  request  of  the  committee  for  review  of  its  report. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Why  should  not  that  be  done  ? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Williamson,  telling  him. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  up  there. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  He  is  traffic  manager  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  wrote  to  him  that  if  they  could  make  any  addi- 
tional representation  they  wished  to  submit  in  the  near  future,  that 
there  probably  would  still  be  time  to  submit  the  report  to  Congress 
before  the  river  and  harbor  bill  is  passed,  so  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  consider  it,  but  if  their  further  discussion  would 
involve  any  considerable  delay,  it  would  be  well  to  let  this  report 
go  in  so  that  the  item  which  is  recommended  could  be  considered  in 
passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Why  should  not  we  do  that  at  once,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— have  that  report  come  in  and  have  these  items  that  have  been 
favorably  reported? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  of  course,  can  be  done.    We  are  perfectly 
willing  to  forward  that.    I  wrote  to  Mr.  Williamson,  however,  and  I 
expect  to  hold  it  up  until  I  hear  from  him. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  all  right,  then. 

Col.  Newcomer.  And  as  soon  as  he  says  they  are  willing  to  let  the 
matter  go  forward  as  it  is,  pending  further  discussion,  to  take  place 
later,  of  course  that  will  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Answering  your  question  propounded  to  me  a 
little  further,  it  is  a  matter  we  can  consider,  but  it  almost  appears 
prima  facie  now  we  had  better  proceed  with  the  appropriations  in 
this  bill  based  upon  the  report  and  information  at  present  before 
the  committee,  particularly  in  view  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  engineers'  office  and  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  It  is  a  very  small  item  they  have  recommended. 
Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  really  only  one  item  that  remains. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  The  others  have  already  been  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 
Mr.  Dempsey.  It  is  only  $20,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  not  have  any  mental  reservation  as  to  what  k 
to  be  done  on  the  floor  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

Mr.  Dempsbt.  We  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  take  this  up,  will 
we  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Colonel,  the  next  item  for  which  an  item  of 
appropriation  is  made  is  $1,000  for  the  maintenance  of  Niagara 
River. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  case  where  no  work  is  contemplated  in 
the  way  of  dredging,  but  they  are  required  to  make  examinations 
from  time  to  time  in  looking  after  the  stream.  The  balance  on  hand 
is  very  small,  only  $644,  and  they  think  that  $1,000  would  be  required 
to  take  care  of  contingent  expenses,  survey  of  channel,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  That  river  requires  constant  supervision. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  permit  me 
now,  I  would  like  to  suggest  an  item  which  has  not  been  included 
in  the  estimates,  but  which  should  go  to  Erie  Harbor.  A  storm  in 
December  made  a  breach  in  Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  which  protects 
Erie  Harbor.  The  money  on  hand  was  promptly  applied  to  building 
a  barrier  across  the  breach.  But  another  storm  came  up  about  10 
days  later  which  destroyed  that  and  widened  the  breach  somewhat. 
It  is  now  closed  by  the  accumulation  of  ice  on  the  shoal,  so  that 
nothing  is  needed  or  really  can  be  done  until  next  spring,  but  the 
district  engineer  has  sent  in  an  estimate  of  cost  of  $50,000  for  restor- 
ing or  repairing  that  breach  in  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Erie  Har- 
bor is  quite  important  and  has  4,500,000  tons  of  commerce,  and  the 
maintenance  of  that  peninsula  has  always  been  considered  essential 
for  its  protection.  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  $50,000  for  main- 
tenance be  inserted  for  Erie  Harbor,  and  I  would  further  suggest 
that  those  items — Erie  Harbor,  Dunkirk  Harbor,  Buffalo  Haroor, 
Black  Rock  Channel,  Tonawanda  Harbor,  and  Niagara  River— be 
incorporated  in  one  group.  They  were  not  put  in  a  group  last 
year,  because  no  money  was  asked  for  them  last  year;  they  \*ere  not 

mentioned  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  they  are  sufficiently  related  to 
justify  their  inclusion  in  one  group? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  same 
principle  observed  before.  There  was  nothing  included  last  year, 
simply  because  there  was  no  appropriation  for  them.  This  other 
group  was  called  B  last  year,  because  we  expected  to  form  this  group 
and  call  it  group  A. 

Mr.  Frear.  Ii  they  were  grouped  you  would  be  able  to  take  the 
$216,000  now  credited  to  Buffalo  and  make  those  repairs  to  Erie 
Harbor? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  no,  sir.  The  amount  that  is  on  hand  there  is 
required  for  work  at  Buffalo  Harbor. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean,  if  it  was  imperative. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes ;  as  a  case  of  emergency  we  could  do  that 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is*  the  connection  between  Erie  Harbor  ana 
Niagara  River,  for  instance,  that  would  cause  them  to  be  coupled 
together? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Erie,  Dunkirk,  and  Buffalo  are  all  harbors  on  the 
lake.  The  record  shows  that  local  interests  consider  Black  Rock 
Channel  to  be  substantially  a  part  of  Buffalo  Harbor.  It  is  right 
in  the  citv  there,  and  the*  channel  extends  down  Niagara  River  a 
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few  miles  to  Tonawanda  Harbor.  So  this  improvement  includes  a 
part  of- Niagara  River,  and  this  smaller  improvement  farther  down 
on  Niagara  Kiver,  I  think,  should  be  put  in  that  group. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  What  advantage  is  there  from  grouping,  other  than 
enabling  the  engineer's  office  to  use  a  fund  which  has  been  appropri- 
ated— for  instance,  take  that  $216,000 — simply  to  enable  the  use  of 
that  fund  under  exigencies  for  Erie  Harbor  s 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  exactly  the  advantage  that  would  come 
from  it.  For  instance,  if  that  storm  had  occurred  at  a  different  time 
of  the  year  and  the  breach  had  been  made  under  circumstances  where 
there  was  no  fund  available  and  Congress  was  not  in  session  and 
no  money  could  be  obtained,  funds  appropriated  for  other  work  in 
the  same  group  could  be  diverted.  That  situation  would  be  reported 
to  Congress  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  undoubtedly  the  funds  would 
be  restored.  But  you  have  not  only  that  opportunity  for  meeting 
great  emergencies,  which  rarely  occur,  I  must  say,  but  normally  for 
the  situation  where  in  making  estimates  two  years  in  advance  for 
maintenance  you  can  not  well  say  just  how  much  will  be  required. 
The  intervening  conditions  may  modify  the  situation  so  that  what 
you  expect  to  need  at  one  time  and  place  you  may  not,  and  you 
may  need  more  at  another  than  you  expect,  and  the  grouping 
system  permits  you  to  adjust  the  application  of  the  funds  to  the 
actual  needs  as  they  develop. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  should  think,  if  you  are  going  to  adopt  a  group- 
ing system,  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  entire  engineering  district 
in  the  group,  so  that  the  engineer  will  be  permitted  to  use  the  money 
appropriated  for  maintenance  on  any  project. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  in  one  instance  done  that.  Every  har- 
bor in  the  Cleveland  district  forms  a  part  of  one  group.  At  the 
other  places  the  localities  have  been  Separated  to  such  an  extent 
that  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  grouping  system  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  include  them.  Of  course,  that  would  be  a 
practicable  proposition  to  which  I  would  have  no  objection  if  Con- 
gress would  permit  it 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  just  occurred  to  me  that  if  it  is  a  meritorious 
way  of  handling  the  thing  in  small  groups  it  would  give  them  more 
latitude  and  really  be  more  desirable  to  have  the  entire  district  in 

a  group. 
Col.  Newcomer.  I  see  no  objection  to  it  myself  if  authority  were 

given  for  it. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  So  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  I  would 
rather  not  have  the  grouping  system  at  large. 

The  Chairman.  To  embrace  the  whole  district? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  No;  I  would  not  like  to  have  it  grouped  so  as  to 
tie  up  Erie  Harbor  with  Buffalo. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there  is  no  present 
difficulty  about  this  situation,  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  know  that,  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  part 
of  that  $216,000  going  over  to  Erie. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  are  asking  here  for  $50,000.  No;  we  will 
not  need  to  take  any  from  that. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  fact  that  you  do  not  need  it  would  be  a  good 

reason  for  not  doing  it. 
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Colonel,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  page  1566,  part  1, 
second  paragraph: 

Under  date  of  May  19,  1916,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recommended  that  the 
project  for  this  harbor  be  modified  to  include  the  dredging  of  area  F  to  the 
southern  harbor  line  of  lot  3,  but  extending  only  to  within  100  feet  of  the 
harbor  line,  and  area  G,  as  shown  on  map  accompanying  House  Document  No. 
1139,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  which  contains  the  report  The 
estimated  cost  is  $132,000  for  new  work  and  $2,000  annually  for  maintenance. 

We  do  not  seem  to  have  that  in  the  bill. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  new  project  recommended  there  and 
provides,  if  adopted,  for  the  excavation  of  certain  areas  in  the  outer 
harbor,  so  as  to  give  additional  area  for  the  maneuvering  of  boats 
and  also  for  the  use  of  certain  portions  of  the  harbor  front  that  are 
now  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  lack  of  depth. 

Mr.  Dempset.  Why  should  not  that  be  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We" have  not  come  to  those  propositions  yet  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  But  suppose  it  was  not  included  in  the  bill  on  the 
theory  it  was  not  anything  that  was  immediately  pressing 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  has  to  be  adopted  by  this  committee. 

Col.  Newcomer.  You  see  we  only  put  in  estimates  for  adopted 
projects;  we  are  not  allowed  to  put  in  estimates  for  others. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion has  been  made  is  Charlotte  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  $13,000  for  main- 
tenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  item  is  the  amount  that  is  expected  to  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  available  funds  for  redredging  the  chan- 
nel and  restoring  the  project  depth.  The  estimated  cost  of  that  work 
is  $23,000;  having  $10,000  on  hand,  the  estimate  is  submitted  for 
$13,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Buffalo  district  there  are  several  improve- 
ments for  which  no  estimate  is  submitted.  First,  is  Dunkirk  Har- 
bor, N.  Y.     Whv  was  no  estimate  submitted  for  that.  Colonel? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  available  funds  of  about  $46,000  for  this 
fiscal  year  are  considered  to  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  next 
year  also. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  record  shows  only  998  tons  commerce.  Is  that  all 
the  commerce  they  have  there — referring  to  page  43  of  the  com- 
mittee's book? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  that  is  a  completed  project.  It  is  a  harbor 
that  has  very  little  use :  fishing  boats  come  in  there.  The  tonnage  is 
very  small;  in  fact,  before  1917  the  tonnage  was  not  reported  for 
several  years,  and  the  last  year  before  that  was  1912,  and  it  was 
reported  only  86  tons. 

Mr.  Frear.  After  spending  nearly  $1,000,000! 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  contract  for  rock  excavation,  which 
will  leave  about  $46,000  on  hand. 

Mr.  Fuear.  What  is  the  idea  as  to  that  being  an  important  harbor? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  not  an  important  harbor;  it  is  a  very 
unimportant  harbor. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  is  a  curious  thing.  Dunkirk  has  been  growing 
very  rapidly  and  is  a  very  prosperous  locality — a  great  railroad 
center. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  do  you  account  for  that  small  commerce:  you 
are  familiar,  I  suppose,  with  the  conditions  there? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  am  not  especially  familiar  with  Dunkirk  Har- 
bor. It  is  a  harbor  of  minor  importance  and  my  attention  has  not 
been  brought  to  it  particularly.  As  I  recall  it,  quite  substantial 
work  was  authorized  by  Congress  about  1910,  on  the  representation 
made  by  local  interests  that  there  was  a  rock  reef  obstructing  the 
entrance,  which  was  causing  the  trouble  and  limiting  the  commercial 
use  of  the  harbor,  and  for  that  reason  a  substantial  additional  amount 
of  work  was  authorized.  This  contract  obligation  is  a  part  of  that 
work,  but  I  doubt  whether  its  completion  will  have  any  material 
effect.  As  you  say,  there  is  now  a  little  commerce  there,  but  nothing 
to  correspond  to  the  amounts  expended. 

Mr.  Frear.  In  other  words,  the  chairman?s  recommendations  to  the 
various  communities  to  utilize  what  is  given  them  ought  to  be  carried 
out? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  made  a  memorandum  of  that  for  some 
correspondence. 

Next  is  Olcott  Harbor,  X.  Y.,  for  which  no  estimate  of  appropria- 
tion is  made. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  harbor  of  very  minor  importance;  in 
fact,  no  commerce  reported  there,  and  nothing  need  be  done. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  There  is  just  this  about  Olcott :  You  have  two  piers 
there,  and  thev  are  both  fallen  into  decav,  thev  tell  me. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Both  are  getting  in  very  bad  condition,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  them  there  should  be  something  done. 

Col.  New'Comer.  The  steamboat  company  got  permission  to  use  one 
of  those  piers  as  a  landing  place  on  condition  tney  would  keep  it  in 
repair.  I  do  not  think  they  are  doing  it.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  I 
rather  have  the  impression  the  steamboat  company  has  stopped  op- 
erating. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  would  not  let  the  existing  work  absolutely  rot 
away? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  they  are  not  using  it,  why  expend  the  Govern- 
ment's good  money  on  it? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Of  course,  they  are  not  using  them  very  much,  but 
that,  Colonel,  is  one  of  the  projects  being  considered  in  the  power 
canal,  and  that  would  make  it,  of  course,  a  very  different  situation, 
and  make  it  a  very  important  point.  That  is  one  of  the  three  routes 
considered,  and  as  I  understand  it,  and  is  one  of  the  two  routes 
which  has  been  recommended  in  previous  reports.  On  that  account 
it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  well  to  preserve  existing  work. 

Col.  Newxomer.  I  think  that  the  work  that  is  now  there  would  have 
practically  no  significance  for  that  big  project  if  it  is  carried  through, 
because  this  is  only  a  small  project,  and  the  works  are  not  extensive. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  repair 
these  piers  and  put  them  into  first-class  condition,  and  there  is  no 
present  commercial  prospect  that  would  appear  to  justify  that  work. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  is  no  commerce  at  all,  it  says,  for  11)16. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you,  also,  Mr.  Dempsey,  take  up  Olcott  Har- 
bor with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  status  of  commerce  there  and 
prospect  for  any  improvement ;  and  if  not,  why  not  ?  Get  them  to  re- 
port in  writing  and  submit  it  to  the  committee  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  No  estimate  of  appropriation  for  Great  Sodus  Bay 
is  submitted. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Available  balance  about  $26,000  is  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  next  fiscal  year  also. 

The  Chairman.  No  estimate  for  Little  Sodus  Bay  Harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  of  $12,000,  which  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  present  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Oswego  Harbor  has  no  estimate  of  appropriation. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  there  a  balance  of  about  $102,000,  which 
will  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  existing  project.  That  balance  is 
expected  to  be  utilized  mainly  in  the  repair  of  the  outer  breakwater. 
This  is  a  case,  also  where  a  new  project  has  been  recommended  in 
connection  with  the  use  that  will  attend  the  opening  of  the  new 
Welland  Canal  when  it  is  enlarged. 

The  Chairman.  Cape  Vincent  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  there  of  about  $12,000,  which 
will  suffice  for  the  needs  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Frear.  Cape  Vincent  Harbor  is  a  very  small  harbor— very 
small  commerce,  too? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  the  character  of  commerce  at  Cape  Vincent? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  have  to  look  that  up.  On  page  1593  you 
will  get  the  character  of  the  traffic.  Fish  constitutes  20  per  cent, 
wood  pulp  61  per  cent,  cattle  15  per  cent,  and  miscellaneous  4  per 
cent  in  1916. 

Mr.  Frear.  Wood  pulp  is  the  main  item? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  of  appropriation  for  Ogdens- 
burg  Harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  of  about  $8,000,  which  we  con- 
sider sufficient  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  brings  us  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  com- 
mittee will  now  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10.30  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  January  15,  1918,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Tuesday,  January  lo,  J  MS. 

(The  committee  met  at  lO.'JO  a.  m.  After  completing  hearings  on 
the  Tennessee  River  the  committee  resumed  the  hearings  on  the 
estimates.) 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  H.  C.  NEWC0MEB,  C0EPS  OF  ENGETCEBS, 

UNITED  STATES  AEMY— Eesumed. 

The  Chairman.  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  district,  first  item,  for  which 
an  appropriation  is  estimated  for  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  or  that  part 
of  it  known  as  the  inner  harbor,  $100,000  for  further  improvements. 
Colonel,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  regarding  that  specific 
part  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
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Jol.  Newcomer.  The  estimate  is  for  continuing  the  work  on  the 
widening  of  the  Los  Angeles  inner  channel,  which  was  authorized  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  A  small  appropriation  was  made  at 
that  time.  It  was  considered  very  desirable  to  authorize  the  project, 
so  that  local  interests  would  know  what  the  Government  intended  to 
do,  and  in  that  way  be  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  modi- 
fied plan  for  the  harbor  improvement.  This  $100,000,  is  asked  for 
additional  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  What  is  the  size  of  the  channel  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  to  be  increased  to  about  1,000  feet. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  What  is  the  size  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  to  be  750  feet  wide. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  What  is  the  commerce  there,  as  compared  with  that 
which  we  have  at  Buffalo,  where  we  have  200  feet  at  the  entrance  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  We  had  2,340,000  tons. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  present  project  is  for  an  entrance  of  750  feet 
width,  widening  to  1,000  feet  inside.  That,  of  course,  in  in  the 
harbor  where  the  boats  enter  and  lie  along  the  side — they  are  ex- 
pected to  do  that,  naturally — along  both  sides  of  the  channel,  and 
they  have  to-be  turned  in  there  to  go  out,  or  back  out,  and  it  was 
thought  best,  for  that  reason,  to  provide  for  the  additional  width. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  item  D  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  item  D  on  page  1604  of  the  annual  report. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  the  work  specified  in  item  D  that  this 
appropriation  is  asked  for? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  status  of  the  other  parts  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor?  I  mean  the  two — the  outer 
harbor  and  the  silt  diversion.  Why  is  no  estimate  for  appropriation 
asked  for  them  in  this  case  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  case  of  the  outer  harbor,  no  additional  work 
is  needed.  The  project  depth  has  been  secured  and  the  shoaling  is 
very  moderate;  so  that  no  funds  are  required  at  this  time.  The  silt 
diversion  project  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1916. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  item  F? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  item  F,  on  page  1604.  It  was  first  in  the 
1916  act,  and  then  a  modification  was  authorized  in  the  1917  act,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  rights  of  way  involved  in  the  original  channel 
were  so  difficult  to  acquire  that  a  modified  route  for  the  improvement 
was  desirable.  The  rights  of  way  have  not  yet  been  secured,  and  the 
appropriation  of  $500,000  is  on  hand,  so  that  we  can  order  the  work 
begun  as  soon  as  the  legal  questions  are  cleared  up. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  do  you  have  any  questions  1 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  notice  you  did  not  make  any  estimate  for  main- 
tenance there. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  of  about  $174,000  for  the  har- 
bor proper,  which  includes  the  appropriation  made  in  the  last,  act  for 
the  widening  of  the  channel.  We  considered  the  funds  on  hand  suffi- 
cient for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  the  San  Diego  project. 
Is  nothing  needed  there  at  this  time  i 

Col.  Neavcomer.  Sufficient  appropriation  was  made  for  that  harbor 
in  the  last  act.  We  have  a  very  substantial  balance  on  hand  there — 
$418,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  is  no  estimate  made  for  the  Colorado  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  there  a  small  balance  on  hand.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Colorado  River  has  no  navigation,  and  this  item 
is  really  for  the  levee  which  protects  Yuma,  on  the  Gila  River  at  its 
junction  with  the  Colorado  River.  Congress  appropriated  $10,000 
for  the  repair  of  that  levee,  and  this  is  the  balance  remaining  on  hand. 
We  do  not  anticipate  the  need  for  money  there. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Referring  to  these  items  for  maintenance,  they 
were  segregated — Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Thev  are  consolidated  here. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  consolidation  is  only  for  Los  Angeles  Harbor. 
You  will  notice  that  Los  Angeles  Harbor  has  three  items  under  it— 
the  outer  harbor,  the  inner  harbor,  and  the  silt  diversion.  A  consoli- 
dation might  be  desirable  if  the  committee  saw  fit  to  make  it 

Mr.  Osborne.  T  would  like  very  much  to  ^  in  a  couple  of  items 
in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  handling  the^e  funds,  but  whether  to 
suggest  it  now  or  wait  until  it  goes  before  the  committee 

Col.  Newcomer  (interposing).  Did  you  see  the  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  about  that,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Xo. 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  letter  was  sent  vou  about  it — p<  ssiblv  Tester- 
dav.    You  have  not  yet  received  it  ? 

Mr.  Osborne%  No. 

Col.  Newcomer.  As  T  understand  it,  the  two  propositions  you  have 
in  mind  are,  first,  that  contract  authorization  for  the  entire  silt-diver- 
sion project  be  made,  and,  second,  that  legislation  be  enacted  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  War  to  enter  upon  the  lands  required  for  that 
proiect  without  awaiting  their  actual  acquisition. 

Mr.  Osborne.  After  binding  the  local  community  to  take  care  of 
the  damages,  the  rierhts  of  way,  etc. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  original  recommendation,  of  course,  made  bv 
the  Engineer  Department  to  Congress  for  that  project  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  substantiallv  this  sum.  $500,000.  and  also  recom- 
mended that  contract  authorization  be  given  for  the  balance.  That 
is  the  view  of  the  department  as  to  what  would  be  a  desirable  method 
of  procedure,  so  that  when  the  work  is  begun  it  can  be  undertaken 
in  the  wav  that  will  contemplate  the  whole  work.  That,  of  course, 
is  a  question  which  the  committee  decided  adversely  before.  The 
other  question,  that  of  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  enter 
upon  the  lands,  as  we  considered  it,  is  a  rather  doubtful  proposition. 
The  district  engineer,  it  is  true,  did  recommend  that  the  Government 
in  this  case  should  provide  the  necessary  rights  of  way,  and  recom- 
mended that  authority  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  take  i*)s- 
session  of  the  lands  needed  at  once,  without  awaiting  the  results  of 
condemnation  or  other  proceedings  for  their  acquisition.  His  recom- 
mendation was  not  concurred  in  bv  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  River* 
and  Harbors,  nor  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Tt  was  thought  that  the 
property  rights  should  be  settled  by  the  local  interests. 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  do  not  intend  to  evade  that  condition  in  any 
wav,  but  have  given  the  Government  full  assurance  that  everything 
will  be  taken  care  of.  The  point  is  that  it  is  not  desiredto  await  the 
npcossarily  long  proceedings  in  court,  as  that  will  put  the  matter 
off  for  years,  and  meanwhile,  from  the  estimates  of  the  engineer  de- 
partment, the   damage  by   silt   brought   down   into   the   harbor  is 
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$80,000  a  year.  We  will  waste  that  $80,000  annually  unless  this  work 
is  done,  and  we  will  also  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  im- 
provement to  the  harbor. 

Col.  Xewcomer.  The  question  is  whether  Congress  really  has 
authority  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  enter  upon  lands  which 
are  being  acquired  bjr  somebody  else,  for  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment. If  the  Government  were  acquiring  them,  I  judge  the  pro- 
cedure would  be  quite  proper;  but  where  the  local  interests  are 
acquiring  them  under  local  laws,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  should 
not  be  acquired  strictly  in  accordance  with  those  local  laws,  or  have 
those  local  laws  modified  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  Couldn't  that 
arrangement  be  made — to  have  the  local  authorities  authorized  by 
the  State  to  enter  upon  the  lands  at  once  ? 
Mr.  Dempsey.  T  should  think  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  do  not  care  particularly  how  it  is  done,  so  long  as 
the  object  is  attained. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  simply  the  question  as  it  appeared  to  us, 
whether  it  was  legally  a  proper  procedure. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  The  State  of  California  can  pass  a  statute  by  which 
they  can  authorize  any  one  seeking  to  take  lands  to  enter  upon  the 
lands  upon  giving  the  proper  bonds. 
Mr.  Osborne.  But  would  that  help  the  Secretary  of  War? 
Mr.  Dempsey.  You  can  turn  it  over  to  the  Secretarv  of  War. 
Mr.  Osborne.  Would  you  take  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  ves;  as  soon  as  these  lands  are  available  bv 
any  legal  process. 

Mr.  Booher.  Isn't  there  a  law  in  California,  in  regard  to  condem- 
nation procedure,  which  provides  that  when  the  parties  can  not 
agree,  suit  may  be  brought  by  condemnation  and  a  deposit  made,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  deposit  is  made,  the  authorities  seeking  possession 
can  go  ahead  with  the  work,  and  when  the  business  is  litigated 
through,  if  the  damage  is  higher,  an  assessment  is  made  accordingly, 
and  if  it  is  less,  settlement  is  made  on  that  basis  and  a  part  of  the 
money  deposited  will  be  returned?  Isn't  there  such  a  provision  in 
the  law  of  California  covering  condemnation  proceedings? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  don't  know ;  I  am  not  a  lawver.  I  took  this  matter 
up  with  the  local  engineer  there,  and  he  believes  that  it  will  put 
back  the  work  perhaps  for  years  and  cost  the  Government  a  good 
deal  more  money,  and  at  my  request  he  drew  up  these  proposed 
amendments  here. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Don't  you  think  those  were  drawn  up  in  line  with 
the  original  recommendation,  which  was  that  the  Government  should 
procure  the  rights  of  way  ? 
Mr.  Osborne.  These  were  drawn  up  while  I  was  home. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Weren't  they  drawn  up  under  the  influence  of 
that  original  recommendation,  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  acquire  the  rights  of  way  and  be  given  authority  to 
enter  upon  the  lands  at  once?  If  you  will  notice  the  words  in  which 
it  is  drawn  up,  you  will  find  that  it  does  not  indicate  that  the  locality 
is  to  pay  for  the  rights  of  way. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  refers  to  the  House  document  setting  forth  the 
conditions. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  You  will  notice  it  says  to  enter  upon  the  land 
pending  payment  for  the  rights,  and  the  inference  from  the  language 
used  would  be  that  the  Government  was  to  pay  for  the  rights.  That 
can  b«  cleared  up  by  proper  amendment. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  other  point  is  whether  it  is  the  best  method 
of  procedure. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Suppose  the  city  or  county  of  Los  Angeles  gives  a 
bond  for  that.  I  know  they  will.  Suppose  the  city  or  county  of  Los 
Angeles  gives  a  bond  to  do  these  things,  to  take  care  of  these  things. 
Why  wouldn't  that  be  the  proper  way  to  proceed  in  the  matter? 

The  Chairman.  See  if  I  can  not  help  to  clear  up  this  matter.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is  locally  cooperating,  and  not  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Both  the  county  and  State.  The  State  has  made  an 
appropriation,  and  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  has  voted  bonds.  It 
is  doublv  secured.  I  will  state  about  these  bonds  that  thev  are  in 
the  supreme  court  now  on  the  question  of  their  regularity,  but  they 
have  been  voted. 

The  Chairman.  The  provision  for  local  cooperation  attached  to 
this  project  provides  that  before  any  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  assurances  satisfactorv  to  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
be  given  that  the  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles  will  bear  the  cost 
of  purchase  and  adjust  all  claims  for  damages  and  also  for  mainte- 
nance after  its  completion.  I  will  ask  Col.  Newcomes  if  it  is  his 
understanding  that  the  lands  and  realty  which  are  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  the  project  for  the  diversion  of  silt  belong  to  the  United 
States? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  do  not.  The  United  States  would  probably 
*gree  that  it  could  be  handled  in  that  way.  They  do  not  now  belong 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  After  they  are  acquired,  will  they? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  right  of  way  may  be  either  in  the  form  of 
an  easement  or  in  the  form  of  title  in  fee  simple.  That  can  either  run 
to  the  county  or  to  the  United  States.  We  are  not  concerned  about 
that.  We  only  want  the  rights  securely  held  by  the  public  for  use  for 
these  purposes.  In  those  cases  where  the  locality  is  going  to  main- 
tain the  improvement,  it  probably  would  be  as  well  for  the  title  to 
remain  in  the  countv  instead  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  language  of  the  act  of  June  29, 1906,  be 
applicable?    It  provides  as  follows: 

That  whenever  any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  municipal  or  private, 
shall  undertake  to  secure  any  land  or  easement  therein,  needed  in  connection 
with  a  work  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  duly  authorized  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  same  to  the  United  States  free  of  cost,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  operating  locks,  drylocks,  or 
other  works  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States  free  of  cost,  and  of  construct- 
ing, maintaining,  and  operating  dams  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  and  snail 
be  unable  for  any  reason  to  obtain  the  same  by  purchase  and  acquire  a  valid 
title  thereto,  the  Secretary  of  War  may.  in  his  discretion,  cause  proceedings  to 
be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  acquirement  by  condem- 
nation of  said  land  or  easement,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  institute  and  conduct  such  proceedings  upon  the  re 
quest  of  the  Secretary  of  War :  Provided,  That  all  expenses  of  said  proceedings 
and  any  award  that  may  be  made  thereunder  shall  be  paid  by  the  said  person, 
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company,  or  corporation,  to  secure  which  payment  the  Secretary  of  War  may 
require  the  said  person,  company,  or  corporation  to  execute  a  proper  bond  in 
such  amount  as  he  may  deem  necessary  before  said  proceedings  are  commenced. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  take  pro- 
ceedings t 
The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  later  law  than  that. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 
Mr.  Booher.  There  is  a  later  law. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Section  9  of  the  act  of  August  8.  1917,  amended 
that  act. 
The  Chairman.  Amended  this? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  so  as  to  take  in  States  as  well  as  municipali- 
ties and  other  corporations.  Whenever  any  local  body  wishes  to 
secure  land  in  connection  with  any  work  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement, the  power  of  eminent  domain  of  the  Government  can 
be  exercised  by  protecting  the  Government  against  any  cost.  But 
that  does  not  meet  this  situation.  That  simply  means  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  institute  the  necessary  proceedings,  instead  of  the  lo- 
cality.    . 

Mr.  Booher.  Couldn't  we  get  an  act  along  the  same  lines  that  would 
meet  this  situation  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  What  he  wants  is  this :  The  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  enter  upon  the  lands  upon  beginning  the  proceed- 
ings without  awaiting  the  results.  This  is  an  authority  not  given  in 
any  of  the  Federal  laws.  A  number  of  the  States  have  it  where  the 
authorities  exercising  the  power  of  eminent  domain  can  enter  upon 
the  lands  without  awaiting  the  result  of  the  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, through  giving  a  bond  or  making  a  deposit  or  some-  other 
method. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  say  there  that  the  engineers  wish  to  render 
any  advisory  aid  in  their  power;  but  I  would  suggest,  Captain,  from 
all  the  information  that  is  available  now,  that  the  real  remedy  lies 
with  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  unless  your  laws 
already  cover  it. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  don't  know  whether  the  laws  cover  it  or  not.  The 
difficulty  in  putting  it  up  to  the  legislature  is  that  the  legislature  does 
not  meet  until  a  year  from  now.  Our  legislature  does  not  meet  this 
year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We,  of  course,  have  no  objection  to  any  provision 
that  is  considered  legally  practicable,  which  still  would  leave  upon 
the  locality  the  actual  cost  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Osborne.  We  do  not  want  to  avoid  that,  or  do  anything  that 
will  in  any  way  put  the  United  States  to  any  risk  whatsoever.  What 
we  do  want  is  to  get  at  the  work.  We  are  ready  to  comply  with  the 
law,  but  we  want  to  get  at  the  work.  It  is  of  very  high  importance 
that  we  get  at  it. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Have  any  proceedings  been  begun  yet  by  the 
locality  to  secure  these  lands  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  don't  know  just  what  has  been  done,  but  I  pre- 
sume there  has.  Just  where  they  will  have  to  bring  condemnation 
proceedings,  I  don't  know.     People  are  often  unreasonable  about 
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these  things.    The  work  will  have  to  g;o  through  quite  a  bit  ol  private 
property  and  over  to  a  corner  of  the  city  of  Long  Beach. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr  Osborne.  The  proceedings  may  stretch  out  for  years,  and  in 
the  meantime  we  are  wasting  money  and  losing  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  possible  that  you  may  find  some  existing  law 
of  the  State  of  California  that  provides  that  where  condemnation 
proceedings  are  entered  into  for  a  public  purpose  the  power  is  given 
to  enter  upon  the  property  either  in  advance  of  the  award  or  pending 
any  appeal  that  may  be  taken;  and,  if  so,  that  it  would  meet  the 
situation  which  you  are  confronted  with  here?  At  any  rate,  as  title 
to  the  property  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  United  States,  the  remedy 
lies  with  your  law ;  and  if  the  existing  law  is  not  adequate,  then  a 
proper  law  might  be  enacted. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  our  people  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  United  States  and  give  bond.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
to  hold  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  their  intention,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  United  States  is  to  take 
it  over. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Well,  that  is  another  thing;  but  speaking  about  what 
their  intentions  are,  that  is  what  I  believe  them  to  be.  The  work,  of 
course,  is  a  public  work,  as  a  part  of  the  harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  question,  to  my  mind,  is  merely  a  legal  point 
as  to  procedure,  whether  or  not  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do  under  the 
particular  circumstances.  I  don't  really  know  whether  Congress  has 
the  power  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  War  to  enter  upon  lands,  unless 
the  Government  is  acquiring  them.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
such  authority.  Possibly  a  general  item  could  be  Trained  giving  this 
authority,  and  at  the  same  time  covering  this. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  for  careful  thought;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  might  be  confronted  with 
this  obstacle :  The  landowner  might  set  up  in  bar  of  the  proceeding 
to  condemn  that  this  was  not  a  public  purpose  for  the  United  States, 
however  public  it  might  be. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  maintained.  It  is  for 
the  protection  of  the  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  theory,  that  might  be  so. 

Col.  Newcomer.  But  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  property  owner 
.night  be  able  to  enjoin  the  Secretary  of  War  from  entering  upou  the 
land  before  it  is  acquired  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  would  like  to  put  these  two  proposed  provisions  in 
the  record,  so  that  they  may  appear  in  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  in  shape  you  may  hand  them  to  the 
clerk. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Verv  well. 

* 

With  a  view  to  expediting  the  completion  of  the  project  adopted  by  river  ami 
harbor  act  approved  July  27,  1916,  for  the  protection  of  Los  Angeles  and  Iwnn? 
Bench  Harbors,  in  accordance  with  the  report  printed  in  House  Document  4*^ 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  as  soon  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  haw 
received  satisfactory  assurances  from  local  intereta  of  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  said  document,  he  is  authorized  to  direct  immediate  entry 
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npon  the  land  required  for  right  of  way,  the  land  to  be  purchased  by  agreement, 
If  practicable,  otherwise  by  condemnation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
chapter  3628,  approved  June  29,  1906,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
'An  act  authorizing  the  condemnation  of  land  or  easement  needed  in  connection 
with  work  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  at  the  expense  of  persons,  com- 
panies, or  corporations'  approved  May  16,  1906,"  but  all  adjustment  of  title, 
easement,  damage,  and  compensation  shall  be  accomplished  without  delaying 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  a  contract,  or  con- 
tracts, for  such  materials  and  labor  as  are  necessary  to  complete  the  project  for 
the  protection  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors  from  silt,  adopted  by 
the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  July  27,  1916,  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
port printed  in  House  Document  No.  462,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session, 
to  be  paid  for  as  appropriations  may  from  lime  to  time  be  made  by  law,  not 
to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $1,080,000,  inclusive  of  the  amount  heretofore  ap- 
propriated ($500,000). 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  San  Luis  Obispo.  Were 
any  funds  asked  for  for  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  work  is  contemplated  or  needed  there. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  some  considerable  business  done  there,  isn't 
there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  want  the  committee  to  help  out  on  this  thing.  We 
have  our  work  there,  the  river  is  still  running,  and  we  have  the  silt. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  to  be  worked  out  between 
yourself,  as  representative  of  the  local  people,  and  the  Engineering 
Department — mostly  the  local  authorities.  You  have  certainly  done 
all  you  could  with  reference  to  the  situation. 

Mr.  Osborne.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  State  of  California  or  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  can  take  possession  of  that  ground ;  presum- 
ing there  is  a  law  which  permits  them  to  do  it.  I  think  very  likely 
there  is.  I  am  not  a  lawyer.  Supposing  this  were  done,  could  the 
Secretary  of  War  go  on  with  this  work  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  again  is  a  legal  question.  I  judge  that  he 
could. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  I  think. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  right  could  b«  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  now  come  to  the  first  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  district.  The  first  item  is  Oakland  Harbor,  $4,000,  for  main- 
tenance, and  $100,000  for  further  improvements.  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  on  that,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  small  item  for  maintenance  is  mainly  for  the 
current  expenses  for  oversight  or  supervision  of  the  harbor.  The 
$100,000  item,  for  further  improvement,  is  for  the  completion  of 
the  tidal  canal  from  the  inner  harbor  to  San  Leandro  Bay.  It  is  an 
element  of»  the  project  upon  which  we  have  entered  with  funds 
already  appropriated,  and  this  amount  is  required  to  complete  it. 
This  tidal  canal  was  originally  intended  merely  to  connect  this  body 
of  water  with  the  harbor,  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  tidal  flow  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  channel  in  the  harbor,  but  now  it  has  become  a 
commercial  proposition  as  well  as  one  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
harbor. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  $100,000  complete  that  project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir.  That  completes  only  this  element  of  the 
project.    Further  funds  would  be  needed  if  we  were  to  complete  the 
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main  harbor  channel  to  its  full  width.    This  was  dredged  its  full 
depth,  but  not  the  full  width. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  main  harbor.  Do  you  think  $100,000 
will  meet  all  immediate  commercial  needs  in  connection  with  this 
project? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  only  estimate  of  appropriation  for  any 
of  these  improvements  in  the  first  San  Francisco  district  I  will 
direct  your  attention,  Col.  Newcomer,  to  each  one  in  order  that  we 
may  have  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  reason  as  to  why  no  esti- 
mate is  made.    San  Francisco  Harbor  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  available  balance  is  about  $26,000  and  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Redwood  Creek,  Cal. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  that  case  there  is  a  balance  of  about  $10,000, 
which  we  think  will  suffice  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as  considerable 
maintenance  work  has  recently  been  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  Richmond  Harbor,  Cal. 

Col.  Newcomer.  This  is  a  case  where  the  local  interests  are  to 
cooperate  and  the  conditions  of  local  cooperation  have  not  yet  been 
cleared  up  sufficiently  to  permit  us  to  proceed  with  the  work  for 
which  we  have  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.  No  additional  funds 
are  requested  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  conditions  of  local  cooperation  are  complied 
with  within  a  reasonable  time,  will  this  be  sufficient  for  the  coming 
year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  so,  because  one  of  the  conditions  of  local 
cooperation  is  that  they  must  supply  one-half  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  would  state  that  Mr.  Curry,  who  represents  that 
district,  is  very  ill  just  at  the  present  time,  and  I  have  not  talked 
with  him  about  that.    I  know  he  is  very  much  interested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  San  Pablo  Bay.  There  is  no  estimate  submitted 
for  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  found  that  the  dredge  which  was  built  for 
that  work  restored  the  channel  at  much  less  expense  than  we  ex- 
pected, so  that  we  have  considerable  funds  on  hand,  which  are  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  San  Pablo  Bay  to  Mare  Island. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  work  which  was  authorized  last  session 
provisionally,  if  required  for  naval  needs.  It  was  then  expected 
that  some  additional  depth  would  be  needed  up  to  the  navy  yard, 
but  the  naval  commission  appointed  has  reported  adversely  upoB 
ihe  Disposition  of  any  greater  depth  than  30  feet. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Isn't  that  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  Helm 
naval-defense  proposition? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  have  made  their  report. 

Mr.   Osborne.  The  question  is  whether  it  will  be  adopted  by 

Congress. 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  proposing  to  have  a  base  in  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  where  they  have  deep  water. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  know.  We  are  trying  to  get  it  up  in  this  Congress, 
but  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  or  not  I  don't  know. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  I  understood  that  the  Navy  Department  was  op- 
posed to  doing  this  work  up  here.     The  appropriation  is  there, 
available  for  that  if  it  is  decided  to  deepen  the  channel. 
The  Chairman.  There  is  $330,000  available  now. 
Mr.  Osborne.  I  know. 
The  Chairman.  Suisun  Channel,  Cal. 

Col.  Newcomer.  A  balance  of  about  $8,000  is  what  we  have,  and 
that  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Chairman.  Napa  River. 

Col.   Newcomer.  In  that  case  also  the  available  funds,  nearly 
$12,000,  are  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
existing  project. 
The  Chairman.  Petaluma  Creek,  Cal. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  we  have  a  balance  of  about  $22,000,  which 
is  sufficient  for  the  present  project.  Both  of  these  items,  Napa  River 
and  Petaluma  Creek,  are  places  where  additional  improvements  have 
been  recommended,  which  were  included  in  the  bill  a  couple  of  years 
ago  and  were  later  dropped  out. 
Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  quite  a  commerce  there. 
Col.  Newcomer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  amounts  to  something  like  $16,000,000.  Mr.  Lea 
was  speaking  to  me  about  that.  He  has  spoken  to  you  about  that, 
too,  I  believe. 

Col.  Newcomer.  He  has  spoken  to  me  about  it;  yes.  We  have 
just  submitted  a  report  of  the  survey  on  that  creek  which  will  reach 
Congress  in  the  near  future. 

The  Chairman.  Monterey  Harbor,  Cal.  There  is  no  estimate 
made  for  that. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  that  case  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the 
Government  of  $200,000  for  the  work  to  be  undertaken  contingent 
upon  certain  local  cooperations.  The  required  contribution  by  the 
local  interests  was  appropriated  by  the  State.  That  was  one  part 
of  the  local  cooperation  required.  The  other  was  assurance  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  a  railroad  would  be  built  from  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  because  it  was  felt  that  only  by  tapping  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  would  this  harbor  be  justified.  That  latter 
condition  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfied.  There  has  been  no  assurance 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  has  considered  satisfactory  concerning 
the  construction  of  that  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Humboldt  Harbor  and  Bay,  Cal.  It  is  divided 
into  two  items  of  improvement,  rebuilding  the  jetties,  and  channel  in 
front  of  Eureka,  but  no  estimate  was  made  for  either  one  of  those 
sections  of  the  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  there  abundant  funds  on  hand  to  take 
rare  of  the  maintenance  and  for  the  work  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  work  on  the  jetties  has  been  suspended  on  account  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  material.    The  jetties  are,  in  fact,  in  satisfac- 
tory condition,  so  that  it  was  felt  that  further  prosecution  of  the 
work  at  this  time  was  inadvisable. 
Mr.  Osborne.  Are  you  doing  any  work  on  that  bar? 
Col.  Newcomer.  Nothing  on  the  bar. 
Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  a  rough  bar. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee a  letter — I  mention  it  now  because  we  are  in  this  district— on 
the  matter  of  the  new  project  for  Crescent  City  Harbor,  Cal.,  where 
the  local  interests  are  to  contribute. 

Mr.  Frear.  To  go  into  this  bill  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  consideration  with  this  bill;  it  involves 
no  appropriation. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  does  not  involve  any  appropriation  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  Mr.  Lea  came  before  the  committee  on  that. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  they  put  up  all  the  money  that  is  necessary  I 

The  Chairman.  They  put  up  all  that  is  necessary  now — $200,000. 
There  is  no  appropriation  in  this  bill  for  it. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Crescent  City  Harbor  would  open  a  wonderful 
country. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  do  they  get  their  appropriation — from  the  Gov- 
ernment ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  are  willing  to  put  in  there  $100,000  addi- 
tional, making  $200,000,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  work.  The 
whole  cost  will  be  what? 

The  Clerk.  It  will  be  $490,000. 

Mr.  Frear.  They  put  in  $200,000  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  third  San  Francisco  district.  The  first  item, 
page  46,  is  Mokelumne  River,  Cal.,  $500  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  for  snagging  and  keeping  the  channel 
clear. 

The  Chairman.  The  tonnage  in  the  river  is  not  very  high.  The 
next  item  is  $10,000  for  Sacramento  River,  for  maintenance.  Is  that 
a  sufficient  sum  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  in  addition  to  the  available  funds,  is 
considered  sufficient  for  two  years.  It  costs  about  $50,000  a  year 
to  operate  the  plant  for  snagging  and  keeping  in  repair  the  channel 
works.  We  have  $90,000  on  hand,  and  $10,000  additional  is  needed 
for  the  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  group  there  are  no  estimates  for  appropria- 
tions for  Stockton  and  Mormon  Channel  and  Fremont  Channel  and 
McLeod  Lake. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Part  of  that  is  in  the  San  Joaquin  River. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  of  about  $32,000  for  the  items 
you  mention  and  about  $112,000  for  the  main  channel  in  the  river 
itself.  Those  funds  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  For  both  sections  of  the  work  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Feather  River,  Cal.    There  is  no  estimate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  there  sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  the 
work.  That  is  a  case  where  only  a  small  amount  of  work  was  author- 
ized, the  local  interests  cooperating.  It  is  not  apparent  that  we  will 
need  anything  further. 

(Whereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m,,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
10.30  o'clock  Wednesday,  January  16, 1918.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  January  16, 1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  a.  m.  After  concluding  hearings  on 
the  Cumberland  River  improvement,  the  committee  resumed  the 
hearings  on  the  estimates. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  H.  C.  NEWCOMER,  CORPS  OF  ESOINEEB8, 

UNITED  STATES  ABJET— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
the  report  of  the  engineers  upon  the  bill.  We  will  first  take  up  the 
first  Portland,  Oreg.,  district,  the  first  item  there. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Before  we  leave  the  San  Francisco  district,  I  want 
to  inquire  of  Col.  Newcomer  if  the  people  of  these  various  localities 
are  pressing  for  anything  further. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  the  first  San  Francisco  district  there  are  sev- 
eral localities  where  no  funds  are  required.  Of  course,  no  estimates 
are  submitted  for  them.  There  are  also  several  localities  where  proj- 
ects have  been  recommended,  but  no  estimates  are  submitted  because 
they  are  not  yet  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  What  districts? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  are  principally  Redwood  Creek,  Napa  River, 
and  Petaluma  Creek.  There  is  also  a  new  project  urged  up  there 
for  Suisun  Bay.  These  would  be  all  new  projects,  which,  of  course, 
can  be  considered  by  the  committee  when  they  come  to  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  more,  Captain  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  That  is  all.    There  is  nothing  in  the  third  district? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Recurring  to  the  first  Portland,  Oreg.,  district,  the 
first  item  there,  for  which  an  estimate  for  appropriation  is  made, 
is  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.,  which  is  an  estimate  of  $40,000  for  further  im- 
provement, including  maintenance.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  as  to  that,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  amount  that  is  estimated  that  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  dredge  MicMe*  which  is 
used  at  Coos  Bay  to  provide  a  channel  p cross  the  bar.  That  amount, 
with  the  funds  on  hand,  is  considered  sufficient  to  last  through  the 
next  fiscal  year,  as  well  as  for  the  present  one.  That  is  substantially 
all  for  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  estimate  for  appropriations  for 
any  improvement  in  the  first  Portland.  Oreg.,  district.  I  will  now 
direct  your  attention  to  the  several  improvements  there  for  which 
no  estimate  is  made,  with  a  request  for  reasons  why  estimates  were 
omitted.    Coquille  River,  Oreg.,  has  no  estimate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  there  a  balance  of  a  little  over  $45,000 
remaining,  principally  from  the  appropriation  forjetty  work,  which 
has  been  completed,  and  this  sum  is  considered  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  work  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Coos  River,  Oreg.  ^ 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  balance  there,  of  about  $6,000,  is  considered 
sufficient  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Siuslaw  River,  Oreg. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  we  have  a  balance  of  nearly  $17,000,  which 
is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  urgent  needs  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Yaquina  River  has  no  estimate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  small  balance  there,  $3,000,  which  is 
considered  sufficient  for  the  existing  project.  Of  course,  my  re- 
marks in  all  these  cases  refer  to  existing  projects.  At  several  of  these 
points  additional  work  is  desired  by  local  interests,  but  in  all  cases 
they  would  constitute  new  projects! 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar, 
in  Oregon. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  that  case  there,  there  is  a  balance  of  $66,000 
available  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  and  that  will  suffice  also  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Nehalem  River,  Oreg. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  a  balance  of  $42,000,  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  two  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  next  group  in  this  district  for  which  no 
estimate  is  made  is  the  Cascades  Canal  and  Columbia  River,  Oreg. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  work  is  about  complete.  There  is  a  balance 
remaining  of  $8,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  The  Dalles-Celilo  Canal, 
in  Oregon. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  no  estimate.  The  canal  is  now  being 
maintained  under  the  indefinite  appropriation  for  operating  ana 
care. 

The  Chairman.  I  note  the  balance  available  on  July  1.  Does  your 
statement  imply  that  that  balance  will  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
maintenances 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  will  not  be  used  for  maintenance.  It  was  ap- 
propriated for  construction  and  the  maintenance  is  adequately  taken 
care  of  by  the  indefinite  appropriation.  It  appears  that  while  the 
main  work  is  complete  and  is  being  operated  there  is  still  some  ex- 
cavation of  a  lower  canal  entrance  in  order  to  provide  the  full 
project  depth,  and  there  are  a  few  items,  such  as  payment  for  right 
of  way,  which  will  require  a  portion  of  that  fund.  There  will  prob- 
ably be  an  unexpended  balance  after  the  entire  completion. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  the  Columbia  River  and 
tributaries  above  Celilo  Falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  we  have  a  balance  of  $49,000,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  operating  the  plant  and  taking  care  of  the 
channel,  which  consists  mainly  in  the  removal  of  bowlders  in  the 
shoal  places  in  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Snake  River,  Oreg., 
Wash.,  and  Idaho. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  we  have  a  balance  of  over  $29,000,  which  is 
considered  adequate  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Col.  Newcomer,  may  I  make  an  inquiry?  You  men- 
tion some  places  where  they  are  asking  for  new  projects.  What 
places  are  those? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Mr.  Hawley,  as  you  will  recall,  came  before  the 
committee  and  submitted  a  list  of  those.  There  is  Coquille  River, 
which  is  covered  by  a  report  in  House  Document  No.  70,  Sixty-fifth 
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Congress,  first  session;  there  is  a  new  project  for  the  inner  harbor 
at  Coos  Bay,  covered  by  House  Document  No.  325,  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, first  session;  and  a  new  project  for  Siuslaw  River,  given  in 
House  Document  No.  173,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  Osborne.  May  I  ask  a  question  right  there  in  regard  to  that 
project? 

The  Chairman.  Better  let  him  complete  his  statement.    There  are 
others  ? 
Ool.  Newcomber.  One  or  two  others. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  let  him  complete  them  and  then  you 
may  recur  to  the  points  you  wish  to  take  up. 
Mr.  Osborne,  very  well. 
The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  Colonel. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yaquina  Bar  and  Har^pr,  covered  in  House  Docu- 
ment 179,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session.  That  is  all,  along  the 
coast  there.  He  also  mentioned  a  new  project  in  the  Clatskanie 
Kiver,  in  House  Document  698,  Sixty- fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  notice  in  this  report  on  the  Siuslaw  that  there  is  a 
small  amount  on  hand,  and  I  notice  that  the  people  there  contributed 
$328,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  They  contribute  50  per  cent  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  jetties. 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  ask  there  for  an  increase  of  $35,300, 1  believe. 
I  just  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  money  they 
have  is  practically  and  properly  their  own  money. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  second  Portland,  Oreg., 
district ;  the  first  item  being  an  estimate  for  $250,000  for  the  further 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  Columbia  and  lower  Willamette 
Rivers,  below  Vancouver  and  Portland. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  item  is  for  the  operation  of  the  dredges  prin- 
cipally, for  the  maintenance  of  the  30-foot  channel  from  Portland 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  We  consider  that  the  amount  on 
hand  will  provide  sufficient  money  for  maintenance  this  fiscal  year 
and  also  for  the  construction  of  some  of  the  training  works.  We  will 
need  a  number  of  training  works  there  for  the  preservation  of  the 
channels.  This  $250,000  does  not  provide  for  the  continuance  of 
such  construction  for  the  next  year.  We  thought  it  would  suffice  to 
provide  only  the  funds  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  dredges. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  depth  from  Portland  to  the  sea  being  fairly 
well  maintained? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  do  not  think  they  have  actually  been  able  to 
maintain  more  than  27  feet  so  far,  bijt  the  channel  has  been  prac- 
tically secured  at  most  points.  It  fills  up  rapidly  at  freshet  stages  at 
a  number  of  points  and  has  to  be  dredged  continuously. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  only  estimate  in  that  group.  We  come 
now  to  the  second  group  in  the  second  Portland,  Oreg.,  district,  and 
the  first  estimate  of  that  group  is  of  $1#,000  for  the  Clatskanie. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  estimated  amount  necessary  in  addi- 
tion to  the  available  balance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
project  for  the  next  two  years.  Of  course  it  does  not  provide  for  the 
new  project. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  is  that? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a  case  where  they  want  one  or  two  cut-offs, 
and  a  slight  extension  is  desired  so  as  to  reach  up  to  the  town  of 
Clatskanie. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  is 
for  the  Lewis  River,  Wash. ;  $4,500  for  maintenance  and  $13,500  far 
further  improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  sum  estimated  as  an  advantageous  ex- 
penditure for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  maintenance  and  the  prose- 
cution of  the  existing  project,  which  provides  for  dredging  and  for 
construction  of  some  training  works  for  the  protection  of  the  channel. 
It  provides  substantially  the  same  sum  for  next  year  that  we  have 
for  thisyear. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  for  which  an  estimate  is  made  for 
an  appropriation  is  the  Cowlitz  River,  $6,000  for  maintenance. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  dredging  and 
maintenance  of  the  works  and  dikes  of  that  river  for  the  fiscal  year. 
We  made  an  allotment  there  of  $5,000  from  the  cash  balance  that 
was  left  from  the  1915  lump-sum  appropriation  for  the  work  of 
repairing  the  dike  which  was  destroyed  by  a  flood. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  estimate  is  for  $500  for  Grays  River. 
Wash. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  annual  amount  required  for  the 
snagging  of  the  riVer. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  several  improvements  in  the  second 
Portland  (Oreg.)  district,  for  which  no  estimate  is  made;  the  first 
one  is  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  we  have  quite  a  substantia]  balance  of 
$323,000  on  hand ;  that  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
the  dredge  which  is  used  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
Ri'ver.  The  jetty  work  there  has  been  discontinued  with  the  under- 
standing that  possibly  nothing  further  would  be  required. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  an  appropriation  for 
Willamette  River  above  Portland  and  Yamhill  River,  Oreg. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  in  that  instance  $250,000,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  two  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  the  Willamette  River 
at  Willamette  Falls,  Oreg. 

Col.  Newcomer.  At  its  last  session  Congress  appropriated  suffi- 
cient funds  for  the  completion  of  the  necessary  changes  in  the  canal 
at  those  falls,  which  the  Government  has  recently  purchased.  We 
have  sufficient  funds  on  hand  there  for  the  necessary  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  inquiries  regarding  this 
district 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Colonel  if  there  were  any  esti- 
mates made  for  new  projects  here. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  there  are  several,  I  think,  along  the  Co- 
lumbia River.  One  is  Lake  River  and  Bachelors  Stanch.  Wash.: 
that  is  a  tribuatary  water  of  the  lower  Columbia.  This  list  doe> 
not  have  all  that  we  have  recently  considered.  I  know  one  at 
Astoria,  a  project  has  been  considered.  I  think  there  was  an  un- 
favorable report  upon  it.  There  was  also  a  report  with  reference 
fto  a  point  on  the  Columbia  River  which  is  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Willamette  Slough;  at  St.  Helens  they  want  some  work  done  there. 
In  that  case  the  report  was  adverse  to  the  project. 
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Mr.  Booher.  You  say  it  was  adverse  to  the  improvement  at 
Astoria? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  did  they  want  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  They  wanted  a  channel  into  Youngs  Bay,  which 
extends  back  of  Astoria.  At  St.  Helena  they  wanted  a  deeper  channel 
to  the  town  front  across  a  shoal  which  obstructs  the  approach.  The 
depth  on  the  shoal  is  about  19  feet  and  they  want  24  feet.  I  do  not 
now  recall  any  favorable  report  for  an  additional  improvement,  Cap- 
tain, in  that  district,  except  the  one  that  I  first  mentioned,  given  in 
Mr.  McGann's  list,  and  the  one  at  Clatskanie. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  take  up  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  district. 
There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  estimates  of  appropriation  either  for 
maintenance  or  further  improvement  of  any  of  the  improvements  in 
that  district. 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  like  to  suggest  one,  however,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly, 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  an  item  for  Puget  Sound  and  its  tributary 
waters,  Washington,  in  the  second  group.  We  just  had  a  report 
from  the  district  engineer  that  the  snag  boat  which  was  built  for 
that^  work  was  sunk  by  striking  a  pier  of  the  railroad  bridge  while 
coming  down  the  Skagit  River.  The  cost  of  raising  that  boat  and 
repairing  it  makes  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  that  we 
did  not  anticipate.  I  suggest  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  that 
work. 

Mr.  Osborne*  What  item  is  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Puget  Sound  and  its  tributary  waters,  the  leading 
item  in  the  second  group. 

The  Chairman.  To  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  raking  a  sunken 
boat? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  and  repairing  it.  It  was  a  little  questionable 
whether  the  amount  on  hand  was  enough,  anyhow,  but  I  thought  we 
could  probably  get  along,  Under  present  conditions,  however,  I 
think  this  additional  sum  of  $10,000  is  needed. 

Mr.  Osborne.  These  items  that  Mr.  Hadley  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commitee,  what  about  them? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Those,  as  I  recall  now,  were  the  Skagit  River, 
some  additional  improvement,  and  the  Anacortes  Harbor.  The 
Skagit  River  is  under  improvement  now,  but  the  Anacortes  Harbor 
would  be  altogether  a  new  project.  The  work  desired  on  the  Skagit 
River  is  some  contraction  work  at  a  point  where  the  shoals  form  per- 
sistently, and  they  want  additional  depth  maintained  by  this  work. 
The  river  there  overflows  the  surrounding  lands  during  flood  stages 
except  as  it  is  kept  off  the  land  by  the  construction  of  levees.  They 
have  built  these  levees  and  they  are  quite  close  to  the  bank.  It  was 
felt  that  the  building  of  some  training  dikes  in  the  river  might  pos- 
sibly lead  to  some  attack  on  the  banks,  so  the  condition  was  made  that 
the  local  interests  would  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
levees. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  recur  to  those  improvements  in  the 
Seattle,  Wash.,  district,  for  which  no  estimate  is  made,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  statement  from  the  Colonel  of  the  reasons  therefor. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  The  first  is  Willapa  River  and  Harbor,  Wash. 
We  have  in  that  case  practically  $126,000,  which  is  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  two  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  of  appropriation  for  Grays 
Harbor  and  Bar  entrance,  Wash. 

Col.  Newcomer.  In  that  case  you  will  recall  Congress  has  adopted 
a  project  for  the  maintenance  of  the  entrance  channel  by  dredging; 
that  involves  providing  a  dredge  for  that  point,  but  the  present 
shipping  conditions  are  such  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  construct 
a  dredge  at  this  time,  so  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  another 
dredge  for  that  work,  and  we  have  sufficient  money  for  that  purpose. 
The  money  on  hand  will  suffice  for  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment dredge  that  can  be  borrowed  for  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  Grays  Harbor, 
inner  portion,  between  Aberdeen  and  the  entrance  to  said  harbor  and 
Chehalis  River,  Wash. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  we  have  a  balance  of  $8,000,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient.  It  is  mostly  used  in  inspection  and  supervision 
and  surveys. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Hoquiam  River,  Wash. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  small  balance  on  hand  there  of  $1.3<w. 
which  is  considered  adequate  for  the  next  year  also. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  coming  to  the  next" group  of  Seattle,  Wash- 
district,  there  is  no  estimate  for  the  waterway  connecting  Port 
Townsend  Bay  and  Oak  Bay,  Wash. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  work  is  in  fair  condition  or  will  be  placed 
in  fair  condition  with  the  funds  on  hand,  so  that  it  is  not  estimated 
that  any  additional  appropriation  will  be  required  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  Olvmpia  Harbor. 
Wash. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  funds  on  hand  there  are  considered  sufficient 
for  the  next  fiscal  37ear.  I  might  state  that  Olympia  Harbor  is  a 
place  where  they  desire  additional  improvement,  but  it  has  not  been 
recommended  yet. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  Tacoma  Harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  balance  of  $5,600  is  sufficient  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Two  fiscal  years? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  waterway  connecting  Puget  Sound  with 
Lakes  Union  and  Washington,  there  is  no  estimate. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  the  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal,  where 
we  have  a  balance  of  $413,000,  which  we  consider  sufficient  for  the 
work  urgently  needed.  That  is  deepening  the  entrance  to  the  lock 
which  has  been  built  by  the  Government  and  the  possible  construc- 
tion of  some  revetment  along  the  canal  banks  above  the  lock,  where 
the  channel  was  constructed  by  local  interests.  It  was  estimated  that 
(juite  extensive  revetment  would  be  required  but  since  filling  the  canal 
it  has  been  found  that  it  would  be  much  less  than  anticipated 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  work  in  which  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
local  contribution? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I  was  much  impressed  last  night  in  reading  the 
report  sent  out  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  which 
they  refer  to  the  utility  of  that  waterway. 

Mr.  Osborne.  What  is  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Twenty-five  feet  was  the  required  depth,  but  they 
have  actually  provided  30.  It  was  anticipated  that  30  would  be 
provided  eventually,  but  the  local  interests  thought  that  it  should  be 
provided  at  once. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  the  Snohomish  River, 
Wash. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  of  about  $28,000,  which  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  work  necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as 
well  as  this. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  the  Skagit  Eiver. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  there  a  balance  of  about  $20,000,  which 
is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  project  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  the  Swinomish  Slough. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  there  of  more  than  $5,000, 
which  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Bellingham  Harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  no  estimate  necessary  there.  The  funds 
are  practically  exhausted,  but  there  is  no  present  need  for  work. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  Columbia  Eiver  between 
Wenatchee  and  Kettle  Falls,  Wash. 

Col.  Newcomer.  All  the  work  that  has  been  deemed  advisable  on 
that  part  of  the  river  has  been  accomplished,  and  we  do  not  consider 
any  further  work  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  there  is  no  data  as  to  the  commerce  on  that 
improvement. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  commerce  on  that.  It 
is  a  detached  section  of  the  Columbia  Eiver. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  is  no  estimate  for  the  independent 
projects  of  Poison  Bay,  and  Flathead  Lake,  Mont. 

Col.  Newcomer.  No  work  is  necessary  at  this  time  on  that  im- 
provement. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  the  two  projects  grouped 
for  Alaska,  Apoon  mouth  of  Yukon  Eiver,  Alaska. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  work  authorized  by  Congress  at  its  last  ses- 
sion at  the  Apoon  mouth  of  Yukon  Eiver  has  not  yet  been  under- 
taken. It  was  estimated  to  cost  $45,000.  The  district  engineer  has 
submitted  a  report  indicating  that  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  under- 
take that  work  now  because  it  is  found  that  the  shoal  is  so  long  and 
the  cost  of  removal  of  this  crest,  which  extends  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
is  so  great,  especially  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  digging  so  far 
and  dredging  so  deep  to  provide  for  the  draft  of  the  dredge  itself, 
and  with  so  little  benefit  to  traffic,  that  the  work  probably  should  be 
abandoned.  The  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
navigation  interests  that  use  that  channel,  and  also  to  the  attention 
of  the  Delegate  from  Alaska,  and  without  any  objection  on  their 
part  so  far,  at  least  for  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  work,  so 
that  work  will  probably  not  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  adopted  a  new  p-roject  there? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  that  is  it;  a  new  project  estimated  to  cost 
$45,000. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  inadvisability  of  prosecuting  that  new 
project  is  now  under  consideration,  as  I  understand  itt 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  you  make  no  estimate? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  make  no  further  estimate.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated was  the  entire  amount  estimated  to  -complete  it,  but  H  is 
thought  perhaps  inadvisable  to  expend  any  portion  of  that  sum. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  appropriation  for  Nome  Harbor, 
Alaska. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  project  was  in  the  last  act,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  $105,000  was  the  amount  estimated  to  complete  the  work. 
The  work  has  not  yet  been  begun,  as  the  season  up  there  is  veiy 
short.  Specifications  are  nojv  prepared  with  a  view  to  asking  for 
bids  for  the  work  this  next  season. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  inquiries  regarding  the 
improvements  in  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  district! 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  colonel  if,  besides  the  two 
projects  asked  for  by  Mr.  Hadley,  there  are  any  other  projects  in  that 
district? 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  are  several  favorable  reports  before  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  work  that  will  be  handled  by  this  district; 
one,  I  recall,  is  Dry  Straits,  Alaska.  A  favorable  report  has  been 
made  there  for  providing  an  inside  channel  on  the  route  from  Seattle 
to  Alaska,  at  Dry  Straits,  Alaska,  upon  which  Congress  has  net  yet 
acted.  And  then  at  Seattle  there  is  also  an  urgent  request  being  made 
for  improvement  of  a  part  of  the  harbor  in  the  Sound ;  that,  however, 
is  not  before  Congress  in  any  form  yet.  There  are  two  favorable 
reports  for  points  on  Puget  Sound  that  I  recall,  but  I  forget  the 
names  just  at  present. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  Heverick  one  of  them  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  You  might  add  that  later. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  I  can  have  a  full  list  of  these  points,  of 
course,  upon  which  reports  have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
where  they  have  not  yet  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would.  I  wanted  to  ask 
about  the  Yukon  River — if  you  have  done  anything  in  the  Yukon t 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  mean  above  the  mouth  f 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  only  near  the  mouth. 

The  Chairman.  We  now  take  up  the  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  district, 
which  are  all  comprised  in  one  group,  and  for  which  no  estimates 
for  appropriation  are  submitted.  I  will  mention  each  improvement 
there  and  ask  whv  no  estimate  was  made.  The  first  is  Honolulu 
Harbor. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  of  $104,000,  which  is  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  the  present  need  in  that  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  on  the  project  adopted  in  the  River  and 
Harbor  bill  of  August  8, 1917,  to  be  applied  to  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  The  present  situation  about  the  com- 
pletion of  the  former  project  over  there  is  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
We  had  made  a  contract  at  a  very  low  price;  that  is,  a  price  that  was 
very  satisfactory  to  the  Government  for  the  making  of  the  excava- 
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fcion  required  in  the  main  harbor j  providing  for  35  feet.  The  con- 
tractor has  never  yet  gotten  a  dredge  on  the  site,  and  the  work  for 
the  quarantine  site  was  so  urgent  that  we  had  to  let  that  pail  of  the 
work  to  another  contractor  at  a  price  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
contract  price.  Just  what  we  will  be  able  to  do  in  completing  that 
work  has  not  developed  yet,  but  the  harbor  is  in  fair  condition  for 
the  present  needs.  We  think  the  funds  we  have  on  hand  will  suffice 
for  that. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  believe  the  contract  price  was  about  one-half  of 
what  it  actually  cost? 

Col.  Newcomer,  The  contract  price  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
24  cents.  The  next  lowest  bid  was  53  cents.  There  were  only  two 
bidders. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  an  appropriation  for 
Kahului  Harbor,  Hawaii? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  a  balance  of  $85,000,  which  is  sufficient 
foi  the  work  in  Kahului  Haibor.  It  is  expected  that  the  funds 
already  provided  will  suffice  for  the  completion  of  that  breakwater. 
There  is  an  unappropriated  balance  of  about  $50,000  of  contract 
authorization  which  we  will  not  ask  for. 

The  Chairman.  It  appears  that  on  July  1  no  work  was  done  on  the 
project  adopted  in  the  act  of  July  27, 1916. 
Ool.  Newcomer.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  been  done  since  that  time? 
Col.  Newcomer.  The  contract  has  now  been  made.  The  Honolulu 
office  is  so  far  from  'headquarters  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  get 
rhe  specifications  and  plans  back  and  f  orth.  There  was  some  discus- 
sion as  to  the  location  of  that  breakwater  at  Kahului  Harbor,  but 
finally  the  work  was  advertised  and  the  contract  made  at  a  very 
favorable  figure  which  will  complete  the  breakwater  at  considerably 
less  than  the  estimated  cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  available,  then,  is  considered  suffi- 
cient ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  to  complete  the  project  and  for  necessary 
maintenance  dnringthe  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  estimate  for  appropriation  for  Hilo 
Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  there  a  balance  of  about  $168,000  for 
the  prosecution  of  work  on  the  breakwater.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
we  can  make  any  favorable  contract  with  that  sum.  It  is  too  small 
to  justify  a  contractor  in  providing  a  plant.  The  original  contractor 
for  the  breakwater  failea,  and  his  contract  was  completed  by  the 
bonding  company.  They  do  not  wish  to  remain  on  the  work.  They 
disposed  of  their  plant,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  can  not  get  any 
further  favorable  figures  until  we  advertise  the  entire  work  required 
to  complete  that  breakwater.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  advisable  to  do 
that  under  present  conditions.  The  breakwater  has  already  been 
extended  sufficiently  to  furnish  considerable  protection  for  the  har- 
bor, and  while  its  completion  may  be  justified,  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  care  to  ask  for  it  at  this  time,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of 
getting  a  plant  over  there. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  that  the  harbor  in  which  there  is  so  much  trouble 
to  land? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Nawiliwili  Harbor,  I  think,  is  the  place  you  have 
so  much  trouble  in  landing — not  here. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Has  there  been  any  report  on  that  place? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  there  is  a  report  there. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Is  there  any  other  report  as  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
except  that  one? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  have  felt  as  to  those  islands  that 
they  deserve  special  consideration,  particularly  not  being  represented 
on  the  committee,  and  if  Col.  Newcomer  is  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  now  I  will  ask  if  the  adoption  of  that  new  project  far 
Nawiliwili  Harbor  is  regarded  in  connection  with  the  activities  either 
of  the  War  or  Navy  Departments  as  any  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  not  one,  in  my  judgment,  that  would  bring 
it  within  the  class  that  we  adopted  last  year  as  a  war  measure;  it  is. 
rather,  in  the  class  of  those  that  we  excluded  at  that  time  as  being  of 
commercial  importance  and  worthy  under  ordinary  conditions  but 
hardly  warranted  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  primary  purpose  for  the  improvement  at  this 
time  of  that  harbor  is  commercial? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  to  give  greater  convenience  in  handling  the 
products  of  the  island  of  IJauai.  There  were  a  couple  of  harbors  con- 
sidered on  that  island,  and  Nawiliwili  is  the  one  recommended  for 
improvement.  That  is  given  in  House  Document  609,  Sixty-second 
Congress,  second  session.  You  will  see  it  was  made  some  time  ago; 
in  fact,  the  report  was  made  in  1912. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  take  up  the  Porto  Rico  district 
There  is  no  estimate  of  an  appropriation  made  for  San  Juan  Harbor! 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  new  project 
adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  is  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
work  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  work  has  not  yet  begun.  It  is  a 
question  whether  we  can  do  it  favorably  by  contract,  or  possibly 
better  by  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a  dredge.  But  in  either 
case  the  amount  provided  is  considered  sufficient  for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  there  is  no  new  project  which  has  been 
submitted  for  the  improvement  of  that  harbor  in  Porto  Rico? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  we  just  adopted  the  one — one  moment;  I 
think  there  is  a  new  project  recommended  across  the  bay  from  San 
Juan. 

The  Chairman.  Catano  Bay? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes ;  it  is  one  of  the  suburban  places,  where  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  passenger  traffic,  and  they  want  some  improvement 

The  Chairman.  That  is  House  Document  482,  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress,  first  session.  Do  you  regard  the  improvement  in  that  new 
project  as  essential  during  the  pendency  of  the  war? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  would  hardly  put  it  in  the  essential  class. 

The  Ctiairma:n\  Now,  the  California  Debris  Commission.  Will 
you  kindly  make  a  statement  as  to  the  status  of  that  and  the  work  of 
this  committee  to  the  work  of  that  commission  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  funds  provided  for  its  operations  arejul 
carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  The  California  Debris  Commission, 
in  the  first  place,  has  general  charge  of  the  subject  of  hydraulic 
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mining,  and  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  has  been  made  to  provide 
for  the  necessary  supervision  of  hydraulic  mining.  They  are  now 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $18,000  for  the  increased  activity  in 
that  work.  And  then  comes,  of  course,  the  flood-control  work,  which 
was  authorized  in  the  act  of  March  1,  1917,  which  also  comes  under 
the  California  Debris  Commission.  The  mpney  for  that  is  provided 
in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Neither  one  of  those  activities  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee  at  this  time? 
Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir ;  not  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  an  estimate  of  $300,000  has  been  made 
for  examinations,  surveys,  and  contingencies  of  rivers  and  harbors; 
will  you  kindly  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  that  ap- 
propriation ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  was  the  amount,  when  we  prepared  the 
estimate,  that  seemed  to  be  advisable  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands 
on  that  item.  I  have  thought  since  then  that  possibly  it  would  be 
well  to  increase  that  sum  materially  in  view  of  the  very  extensive 
reductions  that  have  been  made  in  the  estimates  that  the  district 
engineers  submitted.  We  attempt,  of  course,  to  provide  what  we 
think  is  essential  to  take  care  of  the  current  needs  of  navigation,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  reductions  were  excessive, 
and  it  would  be  quite  well  to  have  a  fund  such  as  this  that  would  take 
,care  of  the  current  needs.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be  said :  That 
we  still  have  a  balance  of  about  $800,000  from  that  lump  sum  appro- 
priation of  March  4, 1915,  which  is  subject  to  allotment  for  any  work. 
Mr.  Booher.  Wouldn't  that  be  sufficient? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  possibly  will  with  this  amount.  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable,  however,  to  increase  this  item  to  $500,000  so  as 
to  give  us  about  a  million  dollar  margin  over  the  ordinary  needs  for 
this  item.  It  may  be  well  to  bring  to  the  committee's  attention  that 
some  of  the  items  which  it  included  in  the  list  of  examinations  and 
surveys  probably  involved  considerably  more  expense  than  it  an- 
ticipated. For  Instance,  you  put  an  item  in  the  act  of  1916  which 
calls  for  a  survey — not  a  preliminary  examination  and  survey — but  a 
survey  of  St.  Francis  Eiver  with  a  view  to  providing  a  channel  and 
taking  care  of  the  flood  waters,  etc.  That  has  already  involved  an 
allotment  of  $60,000  to  make  that  survey.  The  last  act  of  1917 
had  a  survey  of  Black  River,  Ark.,  with  a  view  of  taking  care  of 
the  flood  waters.  An  estimate  has  just  come  in  from  the  district 
engineer  of  $77,000  as  the  amount  required  for  that  survey.  In 
other  words,  these  flood  investigations  are  of  such  an  extensive 
character,  cover  so  much  territory,  including  the  entire  watershed, 
and  especially  detailed  examination  of  reservoir  sites,  which  are  not 
usually  considered  when  it  is  merely  a  question  of  navigation,  that 
1  think  it  is  very  dangerous  to  call  for  a  survey  unless  you  know 
what  it  is  going  to  cost. 

In  all  cases  where  this  committee  has  called  for  an  examination 
and  survey  on  such  propositions  we  have  looked  into  the  matter  to 
find  out  what  the  general  situation  is,  what  the  probable  method  of 
protection  would  be,  and  we  have  prepared  estimates  of  what  the 
full  investigation  would  cost  in  order  to  prepare  complete  plans  for 
full  flood  control,  and  then  it  is  sent  to  Congress  and  then  either 
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this  committee,  or  more  properly  the  Flood  Control  Committee, 
I  presume,  would  take  that  up  and  find  out  whether  the  Govern- 
ment should  go  to  the  expense  of  a  full  survey.  Of  course,  where  a 
survey  is  ordered  we  have  no  discretion,  but  must  go  ahead,  regard- 
less of  cost,  a  cost  that  is  often  not  justified  by  the  navigation  inter- 
ests.  It  may  be  a  cost  that  is  well  justified  in  view  of  other  interests, 
the  protection  of  property,  etc.,  but  not  from  the  navigation  stand- 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  some  inquiry  may  be  made  in  the  House 
as  to  the  uses  to  which  this  general  appropriation  of  $300,000  for 
examination,  surveys,  and  contingencies  of  rivers  and  harbors  was1 
made ;  will  you  kindly  explain  the  uses  made  of  that  general  appro- 
priation as  interpreted  by  the  department? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  provides,  of  course,  primarily  for  the  exami- 
nations and  surveys  authorized  from  year  to  year,  and  in  connection 
with  that  not  only  the  expenses  of  the  district  office  and  field  opera- 
tions, etc.,  but  of  the  board  of  review — the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors ;  and,  in  addition  to  that,  it  pays  such  expenses 
as  the  printing — no;  it  used  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  the  annual 
report,  but  that  is  now  carried  as  an  item  of  printing  in  the  War 
Department,  I  think.  There  is  a  considerable  roll  of  employees  in 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  which  is  called  the  allotment  roll, 
as  distinguished  from  the  statutory  list  of  positions  which  are  ap- 
propriated for  individually.  We  are  authorized  to  employ  up  to  a 
certain  sum,  $50,000,  which  is  handled  from  this  fund:  and  then, 
of  course,  any  other  contingency  which  comes  up  for  which  we  have 
no  other  fund  can  be  handled  out  of  this.  The  most  of  it,  far  the 
greater  part  of  it,  goes  to  the  examinations  and  surveys. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  have  any  occasion  to  recommend 
any  change  in  this  estimate  of  $300,000  for  examinations,  surveys, 
and  contingencies  of  rivers  and  harbors,  will  you  advise  the  com- 
mittee? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Well,  I  will  say  now  that  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  make  that  $500,000,  if  the  committee  is  willing.  Now,  if  you  will 
permit  me5  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  items  where  reports  have  been  received  from  the  district  engi- 
neer indicating  that  a  small  additional  amount  should  be  appropri- 
ated. One  of  these  is  Little  Rock  district.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The 
first  is  in  the  Vicksburg  district. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  page  is  that? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Page  30.  I  think  I  called  attention  to  the  $15,000 
for  the  Yazoo  River. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  next  is  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  page  31.  There 
we  need  an  additional  item  of  $1,000  for  Current  River,  Ark.  and 
Mo.,  and  $4,000  for  the  St.  Francis  and  L'Anguille  Rivers  and  Black- 
fish  Bayou,  making  $5,000  for  that  group. 

The  Chairman.  The  $5,000  is  for  the  Current  River  and  St. 
Francis  and  L'Anguille  Rivers? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  That  will  probably  be  sufficient  by  mak- 
ing some  redistribution  of  the  balance  on  hand  for  that  group.  We 
find,  for  instance,  that  the  White  River  haB  more  than  it  needs,  and 
we  can  divert  some  of  that  to  the  other  streams,  but  we  would  still 
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need  the  amount  of  $5,000  estimated  for  those  two  rivers.  I  guess 
that  is  the  only  one  I  have  not  mentioned  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Livingstone  Channel,  Detroit  River,  Mich.  An 
urgent  telegram  has  been  received  by  the  chairman  from  Mr.  IJving- 
stone,  of  Detroit,  who  is  president  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
asking  for  the  status  of  that  improvement,  and  I  will  ask  you  kindly 
to  give  the  status  of  that  improvement  under  existing  projects ;  also, 
what  is  proposed  in  the  new  project,  and  any  recommendation,  if  you 
are  prepared  to  do  so,  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  new  project.  Do  you 
prefer  to  make  a  statement  of  that  later  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Just  as  you  say. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  now? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  in  view  of  this  urgent  requebt,  we  will 
ask  the  Colonel  for  an  expression  now. 

Mr.  Osborne.  On  what  page  is  that  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Page  41  of  your  committee  book.  It  is  a  channel 
in  Detroit  River  known  as  Livingstone  Channel.  That  channel  has 
a  depth  of  22  feet  and  a  width  of  only  300  feet  for  a  portion  of  its 
length  and  another  place  a  width  of  450  feet.  It  is  a  case  where  two 
channels  are  provided,  one  for  the  upstream  traffic  and  one  for  the 
downstream  traffic.  This  narrow  place  in  the  Livingstone  Channel 
for  the  downstream  traffic  is  in  a  rock  cut  and  there  are  cross  cur- 
rents sometimes  which  make  it  difficult  to  control  boats,  and  they  feel 
r  widening  of  that  channel  is  very  much  needed.  An  estimated  cost 
of  the  work  proposed  is  $2,570,000.  That  matter  has  been  investi- 
gated and  has  been  reported  upon  favorably,  the  chief  of  engineers 
recommending  a  widening  of  the  rock  cut  to  450  feet  throughout — 
part  of  it  is  now  450  feet — and  deepening  to  22  feet  and  widening 
to  800  feet  the  two-and-one-half-mile  section  lying  west  of  the  Detroit 
River  Light.  The  latter  is  really  not  a  part  of  the  Livingstone  Chan- 
nel proper,  but  is  an  extension  of  it  into  Lake  Erie — that  is,  coming 
into  the  lake — where  it  is  felt  a  greater  width  and  depth  are  desirable. 

The  question  of  the  urgency  of  that  is  one  that  does  not  appeal  to 
ine  as  being  essential  as  a  war  measure.  We  have  already  provided, 
of  course4,  very  materially  increased  facilities  by  the  construction 
of  the  Livingstone  Channel  at  a  high  cost.  While  this  additional 
improvement  is  doubtless  a  desirable  one  I  question  whether  it  comes 
within  the  class  of  those  that  should  be  adopted  as  a  war  measure. 
Of  course,  the  traffic  on  the  lakes  is  so  tremendous  that  everv  reason- 
able  provision  should  be  made  for  that  traffic. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Did  they  ever  have  any  accidents  there  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I  don't  think  the  accidents  there  have  been  seri- 
ous. They  have  had  a  few  boats  striking  the  side  of  the  channel,  I 
think,  but  no  serious  accidents.  They  feel  there  is  a  possibility  of 
it,  even  to  the  extent  of  blocking  the  channel.  If  a  boat  should  get 
out  of  control  and  block  the  channel  they  would  then  have  to  send 
the  traffic  through  the  other  channel  for  both  upstream  and  down- 
stream boats. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  is  a  narrow  channel,  and  has  a  tremendous  amount 
of  traffic  at  times  during  the  navigation  season? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  traffic.  Here  and  up  at 
the  Soo  there  is  tremendous  traffic. 

Mr.  Booheb.  Isn't  this  a  wider  channel  than  at  Buffalo? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes ;  a  wider  channel. 

Mr.  Booher.  While  you  think  it  desirable  you  hardly  think  it 
comes  within  the  essential  war  measures? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  hardly  appeals  to  me  as  that. 

Mr.  Osborne.  They  have  to  bring  down  all  the  iron  ore  destined 
to  Lake  Erie  ports  that  way? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  Understand  me,  of  course,  I  do  not  wish 
to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  desirability  of  the  improvement  at  all,  but 
simply  its  advisability  as  a  war  measure  I  question  at  this  lime. 

(Thereupon  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman.) 

Appendix  A. 

(Telegram  from  Mr.  John  Sealy,  president,  to  Col.  Walter  Gresham,  relatlre  to  tbe  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Co.] 

Galveston,  Tex..  February  21,  1918. 
Col.  Walter  Gresham, 

Care  New  Ebbitt  House,  M'ashington,  Z).  C: 

Report  of  hearing  before  Committee  on  Hi  vers  and  Harbors  relative  improve- 
ment of  Galveston  Harbor  and  of  your  argument  before  said  committee  just 
received  by  us.  You  should  state  to  committee  that  the  Galveston  Wharf  Co.  is 
a  private  corporation  in  which  one-quarter  of  the  stock  and  one-third  of  the 
property  is  owned  by  the  city  of  Galveston.  Our  tracks  connect  with  all  trunk 
lines  entering  this  section  of  the  country  and  we  are  in  position  to  connect  with 
any  other  new  lines  coming  into  this  territory;  but  our  company  is  entirely 
independent  of  any  of  said  lines,  none  of  our  stock  being  owned  or  controlled  by 
said  trunk  lines.  We  operate  as  a  common  carrier,  furnishing  same  facilities 
to  all  railroads  connecting  with  us,  and  our  wharves  and  elevators  are  public 
wharves  and  elevators,  although  operated  by  us.  Any  concern  desiring  ware- 
house, elevator,  or  wharfage  facilities  can  obtain  same  from  us  on  same  basis 
as  others  now  doing  business  with  us.  Our  company  has  no  interest  in  any 
steamship  lines  doing  business  at  our  wharves,  but  we  furnish  to  all  ships  equal 
facilities,  and  any  new  shipping  concern  will  be  cared  for  on  same  basis  and  at 
same  charges  as  those  now  doing  business  here.  Our  tariffs  of  railroad, 
wharfage,  and  elevator  charges  are  filed  with  the  Texas  State  Kail  road  Com- 
mission and  also  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Connn'ssiou,  covering  all  in- 
trastate, interstate,  and  foreign  movements.  No  changes  In  our  tariffs  can  be 
made  or  new  rates  promulgated  without  consent  of  both  of  said  commissions, 
and  any  new  tariffs  must  be  filed  with  them.  Please  see  that  these  facts  are 
put  into  records  of  committee  in  some  permanent  way  by  presentation  to  its 
chairman  or  through  secretary. 

John  Sealt, 
President  Galveston  Wharf  Co. 
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House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
Washington,  Z>.  C,  Wednesday \  January  0, 1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  I  failed  to  state  to  the  committee  on  yesterday 
that  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of  promising  Mr.  Dupr6  and  Judge 
Watkins  a  hearing  of  these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Sewall  has  a  method 
for  preventing  the  caving  of  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  desires  to  pre- 
sent the  matter  to  the  committee  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  Dupre,  will  jovl  kindly  take  charge  of  the  hearing? 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  will  ask  Judge  Watkins  to  present  the  matter  and  to 
present  these  gentlemen  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  T.  WATKINS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  not  make  any  extensive  statement.  I  will  simply  submit  a  couple 
of  petitions  which  I  have  here,  and  vouch  for  the  men  who  have 
signed  them.  They  are  men  who  are  well-known  business  men  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  vicinity,  appealing  to  the  Government  to  make 
a  test  on  Bed  River  of  what  is  Known  as  the  Sewall  system  of  bank 
protection  for  river  control,  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of 
banks  of  rivers,  and  also  the  deepening  and  regulating  of  the 
channels. 

Mr.  Tavlor.  Of  what  river? 

Mr.  Watkins.  Of  any  river.  I  will  state  in  this  connection  that 
Mr.  Sewall  has  recently  been  doing  some  work  of  this  nature  in  the 
fourth  congressional  district 'of  Louisiana,  on  Red  River,  which  dis- 
trict I  represent,  and  particularly  near  the  city  of  Shreveport.  These 
two  petitions  with  these  signatures  which  I  will  file  and  ask  to  have 
made  a  part  of  the  record  are  mainly  from  citizens  of  Shreveport. 

As  our  time  is  limited,  I  will  now  ask  that  Mr.  Sewall  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  E.  H.  F.  SEWALL,  OF  NEW  OELEANS,  LA.,  NOW 

RESIDING  IN  SHEEVEPOET,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  (Jive  the  stenographer  your  name  and  state  where 
you  reside. 

Mr.  Sewall-  Mv  name  is  R.  H.  F.  Sewall,  of  New  (Means,  La., 
but  at  present  located  in  Shreveport. 

May  I  suggest  the  reading  of  that  petition.  That  will  show  what 
is  the*  object  and  purpose  of  the  petition. 
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This  is  a  petition  dated  at  Shreveport,  La..  December,  1917,  and 
reads : 

To  the  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  from   Louixiana*  }Ya#hmyton,  />.  C. 

Sins :  We,  the  undersigned  business  men  of  Shreveix>rt  and  vicinity  earnestly 
appeal  to  you  for  a  Government  test  on  Red  River  of  the  Sewall  system  of 
river  control,  to  demonstrate  its  value  as  a  means  of  improving  silt-beariup 
streams  for  navigation. 

This  petition  [indicating]  is  from  the  business  men  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  which  they  join  the  Shreveport  citizens  in  their 
appeal. 

I  foave  already  done  some  work  in  Bed  River  which  has  stopped 
the  caving  along  Douglass  Island  river  front.  This  is  just  north  of 
Shreveport. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  are  a  civil  engineer? 

Mr.  Sewall*  Xo,  sir;  I  am  only  a  natural-born  American  citizen. 
1  was  never  graduated  as  an  engineer,  but  my  friends  call  me  a 
natural  engineer.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  before  this 
committee. 

I  have  brought  with  me  petitions  of  citizens  in  the  neighborhood 
of  New  Orleans  and  Bayou  Goula,  which  have  been  read  to  this  com- 
mittee before.  This  one  here  [indicating]  contains  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand names.     It  is  dated  at  New  Orleans,  December  23,  1 895 : 

We  the  undersigned  residents,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Poland  Street  dyke,  ami 
others  who  have  seen  it  and  its  beneficial  effects  can  testify  that  we  firmly 
believe  that  caving  can  be  stopped  in  any  bend,  by  the  erection  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  dikes,  as  this  dike  has  stopped  the  caving  below  Jackson  sawmill. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans  has  signed  it,  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  business  men. 

Here  is  another  petition,  dated  January  17,  1896 : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

We,  the  undersigned  riparian  owners,  steamboat  men,  and  residents  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  city  of  Xew  Orleans,  unhesitatingly 
say  that  we  believe  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River  can  be  so  improved 
by  a  proper  application  of  the  Sewall  dikes  as  to  make  the  banks  permanent, 
thereby  improving  navigation  and  saving  to  the  Government  vast  sums  of 
money  annually  in  levee  building,  dredging,  etc. 

Two  such  dikes  have  been  constructed  by  private  enterprise,  one  at  Bayou 
(loula.  Iberville  Parish,  La.,  and  one  at  Poland  Street  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, both  of  which  have  given  perfect  satisfaction,  as  will  be  seen  by  accom- 
panying certificates,  but  as  only  one  dike  in  a  bend  is  not  sufficient  upon  which 
to  risk  the  verdict  of  such  an  important  attainment,  especially  when  the  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  still  spending  vast  sums  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  this  all  important  end,  we  therefore  respectfully  urge 
that  the  importance  of  this  subject  should  justify  the  present  Congress  to  make 
n  special  appropriation  to  give  the  system  (which  is  cheap  and  effective)  * 
fair  trial  this  high- water  season. 

This  is  signed  by  John  D.  Murrell,  of  the  George  M.  Murrell 
Plantation  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  sugar  planters  from  Bayou 
(iroula  and  below  Baton  Rouge,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  And  then 
I  have  another  petition  here.  It  was  written  in  Washington,  D.  C 
and  signed  bv  everv  Member  of  the  House.  It  was  dated  March  23, 
1914. 

Hon.  James  P.  Clark,  chairman,  and  Membebs  of  Committer  on  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members:  We  have  been  requested  by  a  large  numb* 
of  business  men  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  and  State  of  Louisiana,  among 
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them  are  civil  engineers,  asking  for  u  Government  test  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Sewall  plan  of  bank  protection  as  a  means  of  river  control  and  flood  pre- 
vention. 

These  letters  speak  very  confidently  of  the  plan,  and  we  ask  that 
an  allotment  be  made  from  the  appropriation  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Mississippi  River  for  this  test  somewhere  within  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  It  is  signed,  Albert  Estopinal,  first  district ;  Robert  F. 
Broussard,  third  district;  J.  B.  Aswell,  eighth  district;  L.  R.  Mor- 
gan, sixth  district;  L.  Lazaro,  seventh  district;  J.  T.  Watkins,  fourth 
district ;  H.  Garland  Dupre,  second  district ;  and  Walter  Elder,  fifth 
district.    Every  one  of  them  signed  it. 

Here  is  another  one  dated  at  Reserve^  La.,  November  17,  1913,  ad- 
dressed to  Hon.  Robert  F.  Broussard,  Albert  Estopinal,  H.  Garland 
Dupre.  John  T.  Watkins,  Walter  Elder,  Louis  L,  Morgan,  Ladislas 
Lazaro.  and  James  B.  Aswell,  members  of  Congress  from  Louisiana: 

We  wish  to  thank  you  individually  and  collectively  for  the  part  you  took  in 
bringing  the  Sewall  Bros,  method  of  bank  protection  to  the  Committee  of 
Rivers  and  Harbors  on  the  15th  of  last  August,  and  trust  you  will  renew  your 
efforts  with  telling  effect  when  Congress  convenes  December  ad. 

We  desire  to  further  express  our  confidence  in  the  said  method,  and  beg  you 
to  use  your  influence  with  the  proper  authorities  to  have  the  trial  of  said 
method  made  on  our  river  front  where  the  levee  and  much  valuable  property 
is  threatened  by  the  encroachment  of  tlve  river. 

They  have  put  the  levee  back  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet, 
or  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  I  suppose,  since  then.  This  was  just 
above  New'  Orleans,  you  know. 

That  was  signed  by  all  the  sugar  planters  in  that  section  of  the 
country  and  when  Congress  convened  again  I  was  up  Red  River 
at  work  and  could  not  attend. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  are  consuming  your  time.  Of  course,  you  can  use 
your  time  as  you  please,  but  these  things  can  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee and  you  had  better  go  ahead  and  state  what  your  plan  is. 

Mr.  Sew'all.  I  want  to  state  then,  that  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Stephens  to  do  that.  He  is  a  civil  engineer  who  has 
been  helping  me  along  for  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Just  as  you  prefer. 

Mr.  Stephens.  You  can  state  what  the  system  is. 

Mr.  Sewall.  Well,  the  system  consists — can  you  see  this  sketch 
(Exhibit  No.  1)  over  here  on  this  chart?  This  represents  a  concave 
bend  in  the  river,  you  see,  coming  down  here  in  this  direction,  the 
current  impinges  against  the  too  of  the  bank,  washes  it  away  and 
makes  it  a  caving  bend.  This  sketch  is  made  from  a  survey  after 
the  spur  dams  were  in  place.  You  will  note  the  spur  dams  are 
pointing  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  up  stream.  The  current 
comes  down  here  [indicating]  and  washes  away  this  bank  [indi- 
cating]. We  put  a  spur  dam  here  which  caught  the  current  and 
formed  an  eddy  which  extended  some  distance  above  to  this  point 
here,  and  forced  the  stream  away  from  the  bank  [indicating].  This 
dam  is  125  feet  long.  It  crossed  the  deepest  part  of  the  river  which 
was,  at  the  low  stage  of  the  river,  about  12  feet.  We  crossed  clear 
across.  This  old  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  and  the  eddy  extended  up  stream  to  this 
high  point  above. 

Mr.  Dupre.  On  what  stream  was  that? 

Mr.  Sewall.  On  Red  River  just  above  Shreveport. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  And  how  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Sewall.  This  spur  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1915  and  the  system 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1916.  The  two  upper  ones  were  built 
before  the  high  water  came,  and  these  others  were  built  after  high 
water  came  [indicating].  Before  these  were  built,  the  banks  would 
cave  during  nigh  water,  but  after  this  spur  dam  was  built,  it  caused 
an  eddy  away  up  stream  and  had  the  effect  of  pushing  the  current 
out,  and  caused  a  sand  bar  to  form  which  extended  down  from  this 
point  above.  And  here  is  the  river  now  [indicating].  It  caused, 
perhaps,  upwards  of  100  to  150  acres  of  sandbar  to  form  away  from 
this  point,  away  over  here,  washing  away  a  tremendous  amount  of 
sand  from  the  bar  on  the  other  side,  and  this  spur  dam  Xo.  2 
[indicating]  caught  the  full  force  of  the  current  and  protected  the 
bank  above  from  further  caving.  Soon  after  the  flood  subsided 
[indicating]  these  other  spur  dams  were  built  and  the  bank  has  not 
caved  at  all  since,  but  to  the  contrary,"  the  sand  bar  now  is  built  up 
pretty  nearly  to  the  top  of  these  spur  dams,  and  the  swift  water  path 
is  now  outside  of  the  end  of  all  the  spur  dams  as  far  away  as  it  wa.< 
originally  from  the  bank;  whereas  before  the  spur  dams  were  built 
the  deep  and  swift  water  path  was  not  further  than  45  or  50  feet 
away  from  the  high  bank. 

The  old  Bossier  Point,  shown  here  on  map  No.  3  (U.  S.)  is  about 
where  the  river  was  at  this  point  when  I  commenced  building  the 
spur  dams.  And  around  in  hero  [indicating],  after  spur  No.  1 
and  No.  2  were  built,  the  river  shifted  over  from  this  bar  here  and 
washed  away  the  bar  on  the  Bossier  side  as  indicated  by  colored 
crayon  on  map  Xo.  3  (lT.  S.).  And  the  river  is  still  here,  passing 
serenely  on  in  front  of  the  spur  dams  without  affecting  the  bank  in 
any  way.  And  right  at  this  point  over  here  [indicating],  I  was 
over  there  one  day,  week  before  last — you  can  stand  on  the  top  of 
the  bank  and  spit  out  in  the  water  below  at  this  low  water  stage. 
The  same  condition  prevailed  along  Douglas  Island  before  the  spurs 
were  built,  but,  now  conditions  are  changed,  you  cannot  spit  into 
the  water,  the  sand  bar  formation  between  the  spurs  forming  a  brace 
for  the  bank  extends  already  nearly  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  spurs. 
In  some  places  you  cannot  throw  a  stick  from  the  bank  into  the 
water,  which  is  evidence  that  the  bank  is  going  out,  and  can  not  cave. 

Of  course,  if  you  had  time  to  send  a  committee  there  to  see  this 
work  they  woidd  be  convinced  beyond  perad venture  that  the  sys- 
tem is  infallible  if  properly  executed. 

I  will  now  turn  the  matter  over  to  Mr.  Stephens  who  is  better  able 
to  talk  in  public  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Dcprk.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Sewall,  a  few  questions 
When  did  you  make  your  first  experiment  with  your  system?  Ap- 
proximately in  the  nineties,  in  the  Mississippi  River,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Sewall.   18^  or  1893,  wasn't  it?     I  can  show  you  a  map- 

Mr.  Ditrk.  If  vou  can  sav  in  the  nineties,  that  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Sewall  (exhibiting  map  Xo.  4).  1894;  October.  1804,  the  day 
after  this  spur  dam  was  built,  Capt.  John  Millis  made  a  survey 
of  the  river  there,  and  this  was  the  spur  dam  built  to  show  Gen. 
(\  B.  Comstock  that  we  could  drive  in  deep  water  and  accomplish 
what  he  claimed  to  be  a  mechanical  impossibility. 

Mr.  DrruE.  That  was  in  the  Mississippi  River,  right  in  the  Bayou 
( inula  neighborhood  ? 
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Mr.  Sew  all.  Right  at  Bayou  Goula. 

Mr.  Dupre.  When  did  you  make  your  next  experiment?  Or  com- 
mence work  around  Poland  Street? 

Mr.  Sew  all.  The  Poland  Street  dike  was  built  first;  it  was  built 
February,  1894,  to  prevent  the  Orleans  Levee  Board  from  building 
a  levee  behind  the  Jackson  sawmill.  The  Levee  Board  had  staked 
out  a  new  levee  behind  the  mill  when  Lambou  and  Noel  employed 
me  to  build  the  dike  which  effectually  stopped  the  caving,  saved 
the  old  levee  and  mill,  also  much  other  valuable  property.  The  new 
levee  was  never  built.  See  letters  Exhibit  No.  5  and  especially  letters 
No.  4  and  No.  5  of  said  exhibit. 

Mr.  Dupre.  That  was  the  extent  of  your  work  on  the  Mississippi 
River? 

Mr.  Sewall.    That  was  the  extent  of  the  work  on  the  Mississippi 
River. 
Mr.  Dupre.    How  long  have  you  been  operating  on  the  Red  River? 
Mr.  Sewall.    I  began  work  during  the  fall  of  1915. 
Mr.  Dupre.    And  where  have  those  operations  been? 
Mr.  Skwall.     On  Red  River,  just  above  Shreveport,  at  what  is 
known  as  Douglass  Island  Bend. 

Mr.  Dx'pre.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  do  this  work? 
Bv  contract  with  whom? 

Mr.  Sewall.    I  did  it  under  contract  with  the  city  of  Shreveport, 
the  police  jury  of  the  parish  of  Caddo,  and  the  Caddo  Levee  Board. 
Mr.  Dupre.    Is  that  work  still  under  way  ? 

Mr.  Sewall.    That  work  is  still  standing  there.    Not  under  way; 
it  is  completed. 
Mr.  Dupre.    Is  your  system  patented? 

Mr.  Sewall.  The  system  is  now  patented ;  that  is,  I  got  a  patent 
out  when  I  did  that  work,  becouse  it  was  something  new.  But  so 
far  as  the  patent  is  concerned,  Mr.  Dupre,  it  is  free  to  the  Govern- 
ment, whenever  the  Government  wants  to  use  it.  I  am  not  in  this 
thing  for  money  only.  I  got  the  patent  out  because  I  did  not  want 
contractors  there  and  everywhere  else  to  rob  me,  but  with  my  country 
it  is  different.  I  have  devoted  a  great  part  of  my  life  and  have 
spent  about  $35,000  since  the  year  1884  on  this  proposition  (not  of 
my  own  money),  and  to-day  I  am  a  poor  man  because  I  Staked  my 
life  in  vindicating  my  efforts,  and  I  am  now  living  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  that  my  system  is  correct.  And  when  that  time  comes, 
I  am  willing  to  say  "  good-by." 

Mr.  Watkins.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Stephens  be  heard  now.  Mr. 
Sewall  says  Mr.  Stephens  can  more  accurately  explain  the  system, 
as  he  is  not  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public. 

Mr.  Sewall.  I  am  not;  I  admit  that.  Then*  is  so  much  at  stake, 
that  is,  for  the  Government,  not  for  me — I  am  getting  old.  72  years 
the  6th  of  this  month,  and  I  am  not  going  to  live  much  longer  at 
best,  but  this  is  a  great  problem.  1  know  you  will  never  build  an- 
other levee  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  after  this  system  is  once 
given  a  fair  trial  on  Red  River,  which  is  an  ideal  river  for  the  test, 
as  caving  there  has  destroyed  the  channel  so  that  navigation  is  im- 
possible. Earth  enough  fell  in  the  river  along  Douglass  Island 
front  during  the  spring  of  1916  to  fill  the  entire  bed  above  the  V  .  S. 
and  P.  bridge  for  more  than  a  thousand  feet.     The  current  is  filling 
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the  old  channel  and  making  a  new  one  all  the  time.  When  this  Red 
River  test  has  leen  made  the  system  will  be  adopted  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  building  of  new  levees  will  cease. 

At  present  during  low  stages  of  the  river  a  gasoline  launch  drawing 
IN  inches  of  water  can  not  go  from  Lenzburg  to  Shreveport,  while 
along  the  concave  bends  there  is  an  average  depth  of  from  7  to- 14 
feet  of  water  according  to  the  width  of  the  low-water  channel.  Flow- 
ing water  is  nature's  dredge  and  if  controlled  by  fixing  the  banks 
of  silt  bearing  streams  will  scour  out  a  permanent  and  well  defined 
channel  equal  in  depth  and  width  to  the  volume  of  How. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  J.  W.  T.  STEPHENS,  CIVIL  ENGINEEK  FBOM 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Dupre.  You  had  better  state  what  has  been  your  experience 
in  engineering,  and  whether  you  were  graduated  from  a  school,  or 
what  has  been  your  education  along  this  line. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  was  trained  as  a  civil  engineer  in  England.  Our 
training  is  different  there  from  what  it  is  in  this  country.  In  other 
words,  when  we  finish  our  college  education  we  have  to  spend  five 
years  apprenticeship  with  an  engineer  in  practice.  We  have  to  be 
trained  in  all  the  details  of  construction  work  and  go  through  brick 
masonary  and  all  the  other  things. 

In  this  country,  I  was  engaged  in  New  York  on  bridge  construc- 
tion over  the  Harlem  River  for  about  three  years.  I  then  came  down 
to  New  Orleans  and  constructed  some  large  sewers,  which  was  the 
first  business  I  had  in  New  Orleans.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
to  various  places  in  Central  America  and  other  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. I  am  now  in  New  Orleans,  where  for  five  vears  I  was  an  as- 
sistant  with  the  drainage,  sewage  and  water  board,  and  then  went 
into  practice  for  myself,  but  have  several  other  connections  with 
the  city. 

With  regard  to  my  experience  as  a  contracting  engineer,  I  was 
with  John  Aird  &  Sons,  and  Pearson  &  Sons,  of  London,  on  some  of 
the  largest  work  in  England.  I  was  engaged  as  a  contracting  engi- 
neer on  the  first  tunnel  from  New  York  to  Jersey. 

My  experience  has  been  so  varied  that  it  would  take  a  long  time 
for  me  to  explain  it.  But  I  have  had  45  years  of  it,  so  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

With  regard  to  this  system,  and  the  reason  I  took  an  interest  in 
it,  Mr.  Sewall  happened  to  be  one  of  my  subcontractors  on  work  at 
New  Orleans,  and  knowing  that  a  similar  construction  existed  on  the 
River  Thames  in  England,  though  not  of  interlocking  sheeting,  it 
struck  me  that  by  proper  development  this  system  can  not  fail. 
Therefore  I  interested  myself  in  trying  to  introduce  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  make  your  statement 
first,  without  reference  to  a  map,  and  then  refer  to  the  map  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  Stephens.  The  Sewall  system  or  method  of  bank  protection, 
and  river  control,  is  simplicity  itself.  The  erosive  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent is  eliminated  by  the  erection  of  a  number  of  spur  dams  or  baffle 
walls  constructed  of  dovetailed  or  interlocking  sheet  piling,  of  lum- 
ber, steel,  or  reinforced  concrete,  and  of  necessary  sizes  and  lengths: 
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the  said  sizes  and  lengths  being  determined  by  the  depth  of  water 
and  kind  of  material  forming  the  bank  and  bottom  of  the  channel, 
the  penetration  being  determined  by  these  factors.  The  application 
of  the  system  varies  according  to  the  curvature  of  the  river,  but 
generally  should  be  driven  from  the  bank  outwardly  and  in  a  direc- 
tion pointing  to  an  angle  of  45°  or  less  upstream. 

The  bank  or  shore  end  should  be  driven  so  that  the  top  of  the 
sheeting  will  close  into  the  face  of  the  bank,  all  as  shown  on  blue- 
print diagram  No.  2,  while  the  following  members  should  be  driven 
out  level  for  a  determined  distance  therefrom  and  then  commence 
to  step  down  until  perhaps  finishing  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel  or 
as  may  be  found  expedient  to  attain  satisfactory  and  safe  penetra- 
tion. 

The  distance  apart  at  which  these  baffles  should  be  placed  must  be 
determined  by  the  curvature  of  the  river.  The  result  of  a  complete 
installation  will  be  the  effectual  diversion  of  the  undermining  cur- 
rents by  the  wedging  of  water  against  the  bank  above  the  structure, 
and  consequently  this  water  will  form  a  cushion  against  the  bank, 
effectually  protecting  it  while  the  flowing  stream  will  figuratively 
roll  bv. 

A  further  effect  of  these  structures  is  that  there  is  a  slow  and  con- 
tinual upward  movement  of  the  confined  waters  along  the  bank, 
which  will  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  sediment  carried  by  the 
water,  along  the  toe  of  the  bank,  gradually  resulting  in  building  up 
the  slope  of  the  depleted  bank. 

This  system  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  scientific  and  certain  of 
any  ever  tried.  The  comparative  cost  as  against  any  mattressing  is 
more  than  75  per  cent  less.    The  stability  can  not  be  compared. 

The  system  will  establish  a  constant  channel  in  any  river  where 
shifting  banks,  sand,  and  mud  bars  are  formed  by  judicious  emplace- 
ment on  both  sides  which  will  concentrate  the  natural  or  normal  flow 
and  consequently  deepen  the  channel. 

Connecting  it  with  Red  River  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain 
the  formation  of  Red  River  banks,  by  this  blue  print  (Exhibit  No.  1). 
At  low  water  there  is  something  like  25  or  30  feet  of  a  bluff.  When 
the  freshets  come,  as  they  have  come  frequently  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  they  eat  away  a  great  deal  of  territory  and  valuable  land. 
And  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  between  April  and 
December,  in  one  year.  1915,  there  were  700  feet  washed  away  of  one 
man\s  property  as  shown  here  [indicating]  where  this  work  was  ex- 
ecuted. And  after  this  dam  was  driven  [indicating]  only  about  150 
feet  went  after  he  had  placed  those  wooden  spur  dams  or  what  I 
term  baffle  walls.  I  used  the  term  "baffle"  for  the  reason  that  it 
baffles  the  river  current,  or  the  river,  and  throws  it  away  from  the 
bank,  which  has  been  proven  by  this  work.     The  caving  stopped. 

Although  the  work  was  executed  under  very  strenuous  circum- 
stances for  obtaining  funds  for  plant,  etc.,  it  has  succeeded. 

We  have  also  put  in  five  dams,  30  miles  below,  at  Lenzburg,  for  the 
I.  R.  &  N.  Railroad. 

I  am  not  here  to  beg  for  money :  I  simply  want  to  explain  for  Mr. 
Sewall  what  the  system  is. 

Mr.  Watklns.  That  is  what  we  want  to  hear — what  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Sewall  system? 
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Mr.  Stephens.  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  Sewall  system 
are  that  if  we  start  from  the  river  bank  to  drive  spur  dams  at  right 
angles,  we  are  wrong.  We  point  upstream  and  step  down  from  low- 
water  mark  until  we  strike  the  bottom,  penetrating  this  portion  of 
the  bed,  which  prevents  the  possibilitv  of  the  dam  being  washed  out, 
and  this  forms  a  pocket  of  water  up  above,  which  the  natural  current 
can  not  pass  through,  and  must  pass  by,  and  forming  a  cushion,  and 
in  that  way  forming  an  eddy  and  depositing  the  mud  carried  in  the 
water,  and  by  this  precipitation,  it  gradually  fills  up  this  pocket 
until  it  is  up  with  the  level  of  the  top  of  our  spur  dam.  In  pointing 
them  upstream,  we  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  both  sides, 
and  that  takes  great  strain  off  of  it. 

That  is  really  all  there  is  to  explain. 

Mr.  W ATKixs.  Does  this  revetment  or  bank  protection  point  up- 
stream or  downstream? 

Mr.  Stephens.  Upstream  only.  If  you  pointed  it  downstream  it 
would  wash  out. 

I  made  a  diagram  blue  print  (Exhibit  No.  2)  showing  one  spur 
dam  B.  There  is  the  bank  A  [indicating].  This  represents  a  line 
of  a  bluff  bank,  and  B  is  a  spur  dam  pointing  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees upstream.  As  the  current  comes  down,  it  retards  the  water 
and.  as  it  can  not  get  through  this  corner,  it  forms  a  cushion  and  the 
current  passes  by. 

Here  is  a  cross  section,  looking  upstream.  At  A  is  a  bluff  formed 
by  the  caving  of  bank.  B  is  a  baffle  wall  showing  the  filling  process 
which  <roes  on  until  it  refills  an  equal  area  to  that  which  the  wall  has 
taken  from  the  area  of  water  and  an  equal'scour  takes  place  beyond 
the  toe  of  wall  at  C. 

Mr.  Watkins.  How  far  do  these  dikes  project  into  the  river' 

Mr.  Stephens.  That  is  variable.  They  are  probably  150  to  200 
feet,  and  one  is  75  feet. 

Mr.  Watktns."How  far  apart  are  they*  approximately? 

Mr.  Stephens.  From  200  to  300  feel.  You  might  "have  to  put 
them  closer  in  case  vou  find  you  have  a  bad  bank  where  there  is  con- 
siderable seepage  through  the  sand  structure  with  a  heavy  upper 
earth  covering,  as  is  the  case  sometimes  with  the  Eed  River.  And 
wherever  thev  have  a  considerable  bed  of  sand  through  which  the 
ground  water  seeps  they  have  to  construct  the  wall  further  into  the 
bank  to  cut  off  said  seepage. 

Mr.  Sewall.  I  will  sav  I  agreed  to  build  seven  dams  near  Shreve- 
port  to  stop  the  caving,  but  found  it  necessary  to  build  eight:  and  1 
built  eight.  Spur  dam  Xo.  3,  however,  was  very  poorly  constructed, 
built  the  best  we  could  with  the  plant  Ave.  had.  I  could  not  build  it 
up  from  the  water  to  the  vertical  bank  because  of  the  slope  which 
forms  when  the  river  begins  to  fall,  so  I  filled  that  out  with  hand- 
work. And  all  for  the  same  reason  were  completed  with  handwork. 
because  the  pile  driver  would  not  permit  us  to  ge  up  close  enough  to 
the  bluff  bank,  as  Mr.  Stephens  has  explained.  After  the  water  had 
risen,  perhaps  15  or  20  feet  above  the  top,  it  fell  very  swiftly— it 
fell  as  fast  or  faster  than  it  rose,  the  earth  was  thoroughlv  saturated 
with  seepage  water  and  seepage  flow  from  the  land  into  the  river 
through  this  soft  alluvial  deposit  where  the  handwork  wns  pene- 
trated and  washed  away,  which  permitted  the  vater  at  the  very  1<>V 
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stage  to  run  around  the  land  end  of  the  dike  and  washed  away  from 
the  bank  as  much  as  30,  40,  or  50  feet.  And  that  is  what  a  few 
point  at  to-day  to  brand  it  as  a  failure;  but  it  proves  more  than 
anything  else  does — the  correctness  of  the  principle  involved.  In 
other  words,  the  Board  of  State  Engineers  oi  the  State  of  Louisiana 
has  not  yet  pronounced  the  work  a  success,  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  these  spur  dams  has  partly  gone  away.  But  it  has  had  good  effect 
and  the  other  spurs  are  there  yet  and  doing  their  work,  so  the  pocket 
will  be  filled  up  which  was  caused  by  the  flow  around  the  inner  end 
as  soon  as  we  have  another  high  water,  because  the  spur  dams  above 
are  standing  and  the  spur  dams  below  are  standing  and  consequently 
the  space  between  No.  2  and  Xo.  4,  including  the  pocket,  can  not  fail 
to  fill  up.  I  have  always  claimed  the  danger  to  those  spur  dams  is 
not  during  high  water,  but  it  is  during  low  water.  The  danger  in 
nil  work  of  this  kind  is  during  low  water. 

It  is  found  that  the  work  done  by  the  Caddo  Levee  Board  is  only 
impaired  during  low  water,  permitting  the  next  rise  to  wash  it  away. 
The  work  which  the  levee  board  has  done  on  Red  River,  wherever 
it  has  proven  a  failure,  slided  out  during  low  water.  Tt  stands 
during  the  high  water,  but  when  the  water  falls,  the  seepage  flow 
from  the  land  causes  the  mats  and  rock  to  slip  and  gives  the  water 
a  chance  to  get  behind  it.  When  we  get  properly  organized  to  do 
this  work,  four  or  five  pile  drivers  can  be  worked  in  one  bend  and  the 
channel  corrected  in  a  few  days.  The  Mississippi  River  Commi:  sion 
once  had  40  drivers  at  wTork  at  Plumb  Point  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
with  disastrous  results. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  simply  want  to  explain  to  these  gentlemen  the 
difference  between  an  ordinarv  pile  driver  and  the  one  Mr.  Sewall 
refers  to.  We  all  know  the  hammer  used  in  driving  piles  is  con- 
trolled bv  what  is  called  the  leads.     With  his  invention  we  have 

a, 

three,  two  telescopic  leads,  so  that  if  we  want  to  put  one  lead  down  to 
bottom  of  the  river  so  as  to  center  the  pile  and  hold  it  in  position, 
we  can  do  so.  Therefore  we  can  drive  any  depth  below  water  just 
as  well  as  you  can  al  o\e  the  water  with  a  floating  machine  with  the 
leads  above  the  water.  We  can  put  in  a  pile  below7  the  water  and 
then  go  out  and  put  in  another  pile. 

Mr.  Sewall.  I  want  to  say  this  about  the  amount  of  labor  and 
thought  I  have  put  on  this  thing.  I  have  got  a  patent  here  that 
appears  to  be  as  complicated  as  an  automobile.  I  have  devoted  more 
time  and  attention  to  the  working  out  of  the  details  than  any  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  has  in  working  out  his  details.  The  serial 
number  of  my  patent  is  — :  this  patent  has  not  been  issued  yet,  but 
just  allowed.  It  is  not  neces^arv  to  describe  the  details  of  mv  driver 
here.  However,  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  rough  comparison  be- 
tween the  plant  required  to  stop  caving  under  my  plan  and  that  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  only  under  the  plans  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission. 

First,  to  begin  with,  under  my  plan.  T  should  require  one  pair  of 
small  barges  about  28  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  coupled  together 
and  spaced  4  feet  apart.  This  outfit  is  supplied  with  an  engine  and 
boiler,  steam  hammer,  steam  pump,  tools,  ropes,  etc.,  all  of  which 
can  be  put  in  place  for  about  $10,000.  With  this  rig  and  a  crew  of 
perhaps  not  more  than  twenty  good  men  a  spur  should  be  built  every 
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week.     Seven  such  drivers  would  perhaps  complete  an  entire  bend 
everv  week. 

Sect  nd,  I  can  not  form  an  idea  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  success- 
fully doing  bank  protection  work  under  the  Mississippi  River  Cora- 
mission's  plan,  which  plan  was  copied  by  the  board  of  State  engin- 
eers for  protecting  caving  banks  on  Red  River.  In  the  first  place, 
when  the  stage  or  the  river  is  favorable  for  the  work  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  their  plant  in  the  river.  Xot  for  $100  per  lineal 
foot  would  I  agree  to  stop  caving  under  their  plan  on  Red  River. 
See  Exhibit  No.  — ,  proposals  for  bank  protection  work.  But  under 
my  plan  I  can  guarantee  to  stop  caving  as  an  architect  guarantees 
the  stability  of  his  buildings  if  constructed  according  to  his  plans. 
In  other  words.  I  would  be  willing  to  take  a  contract  under  a  "Xo 
cure,  no  pay ""  plan,  if  I  were  financially  strong  enough. 

Under  their  plan  they  require  a  fleet  of  towboats  and  tugs  to  handle 
their  mattresses  and  an  armv  of  men. 

As  stated  the  specifications  are  too  long  to  read.  w7hich  is  necessary 
in  a  machine  of  this  kind.  It  will  put  piles  dowTn  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  30,  40.  or  50  feet  deep,  just  like  a  pin  machine  will  stick 
pins  in  paper.  This  shows  the  side  elevation  of  it,  and  here  is  the 
front  elevation  [indicating].  That  pile  driver  had  30  foot  wooden 
leads  and  the  outside  supplemental  or  telescopic  leads  are  75  feet 
long,  and  the  inner  pair  35. 

This  shows  a  set  of  stringers  on  the  bottom  of  the  river,  just  like 
it  is  at  the  water  level.  No  matter  if  the  water  rises  10  feet  in  a 
night,  we  could  just  let  the  leads  rest  right  on  the  bottom,  locked 
into  the  work  the  way  you  see  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  not  put  those  drawings  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sewall.  Certainly  not.  I  am  just  explaining  this  so  as  to 
satisfy  you  gentlemen  that  I  am  not  claiming  to  be  able  to  do  an 
impossibility.  It  is  impossible  for  any  ordinary  driver  to  put  piling 
down  the  way  I  propose  to  do  it,  as  was  stated  by  Gen.  C.  B.  Corn- 
stock,  then  the  first  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
when  I  appealed  to  him  for  the  job. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Conceding  the  success  and  feasibility  of  your  system 
in  Red  River,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  apply  tlie  same  construc- 
tion in  a  stream  lite  the  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Sewall.  I  think  it  will  be  a  little  more  expensive,  but  easier. 
I  think  Red  River  is  more  difficult  to  control  than  the  Mississippi 
River.  And  I  have  found  out*  that  there  is  water  enough  in  Red 
River  to  navigate  it  any  time  of  the  year.  For  instance,  right  there 
at  Douglass  Island,  the  river  is  probably  250  feet  wide  at  the  low 
stage  of  the  river  and  10  to  12  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Dupre.  What  happened  to  the  dikes  you  constructed  at  Bayou 
Goula  and  Poland  Street. 

Mr.  Sewall.  The  inner  portion  of  the  Poland  Street  dike  stood 
there  until  Mr.  A.  C.  Bell,  city  engineer,  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Dupre.  How  long  did  it  stand  there? 

Mr.  Sewall.  The  portion  below7  the  surface  of  the  slope  of  the 
river  is  there  now.  and  will  be  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Dupre.  How  long  was  it  since  Mr.  Bell  cut  it  down? 

Mr.  Sewall.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  they  wanted  to  extend  » 
wharf  down  that  way,  and  this  dike  was  in  the  way.  I  have  never 
been  there  since. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  It  was  not  washed  out  ? 

Mr.  Sewall.  Oh,  no,  sir;  a  portion  of  the  outer  end  failed,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  left  standing  above  the  water. 

Mr.  DrPRE.  What  happened  to  the  Bayou  Goula  dike  ? 

Mr.  Sewall.  The  Bayou  Goula  dike,  like  the  Poland  Street  dike, 
was  left  up  above  the  water  and  stood  22  feet  above  low-water  stage, 
and  it  was  standing  in  water  92  feet  deep,  making  114  feet  exposure. 
It  was  not  driven  down  the  way  we  propose  to  do  it  now,  and  the 
way  we  did  do  in  a  measure  at  Douglass  Island  in  Red  River.  This 
dike  was  not  expected  to  stand  alone.  It  was  only  intended  to  show 
Gen.  Comstock  that  we  could  drive  in  deep  wTater,  thinking  that  he 
would  recommend  or  give  the  system  a  thorough  Government  test. 
Spliced  piling  were  used,  some  of  them  135  feet  long.  See  Exhibit  5, 
sketch  made  by  U.  S.  Engineer  from  actual  survey;  note  cross  section 
of  the  river  below  with  the  dike  shown  to  the  left.  After  the  dike 
.  failed,  houses,  stoves,  etc.,  were  torn  down  and  new  levees  built  at  a 
great  loss  and  inconvenience  to  owners. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Do  those  things  prove  dangerous  to  navigation  ? 

Mr.  Sewall.  No,  sir.  Thev  can  be  made  to  conform  to  the  natural 
slope  of  the  brink,  so  as  to  only  maintain  it,  or  they  can  be  pushed  out 
as  far  from  the  bank  as  may  be  required  to  narrow  the  channel  and 
wash  away  the  long  flat  slope  of  the  sand  bar  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  In  this  way  the  curvature  of  the  concave  bends  would 
be  less,  the  channel  narrowed  and  naturally  deepened. 

Mr.  Watkinr.  What  is  the  effect  on  navigation;  is  it  injurious  or 
beneficial  ? 

Mr.  Sewall.  It  would  certainly  improve  navigation;  in  fact,  Red 
River  could  be  made  navigable  by  its  application. 

Mr.  Watkins.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Sewall.  From  the  fact  that  it  would  give  you  at  all  stages 
of  the  river  a  channel  as  deep  and  as  wide  as  the  flow  of  water  would 
require.  We  could  not  guarantee  to  give  you  water  in  Red  River  all 
the  time,  but  Ave  could  give  you  a  channel  with  level  bottom,  fixed  and 
well  defined  banks  as  dee])  and  as  wide  as  nature  requires  for  the 
flow. 

Mr.  Watkins.  How  expensive  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Sewall.  I  think,  sir,  that  Red  River  could  be  treated  from 
Shreveport  down  to  its  mouth  for  about  $4  per  lineal  foot,  and  per- 
haps less;  because  when  you  stop  caving  in  one  bend  it  will  reduce 
the  caving  in  the  next  bend  below,  the  angle  of  deflection  is  decreased 
so  as  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  current  against  the  bank  in  the 
bend  below  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  other  words,  it  will 
strike  the  bank  in  the  next  caving  bend  further  down  the  river 
than  it  originally  did.  It  is  just  like  playing  billiards;  if  you  shoot 
across  yonder  you  are  going  to  come  back  here  [indicating].  If 
you  shoot  over  yonder  then  you  are  going  to  come  back  further  down ; 
flowing  water  has  the  same  effect.  And  when  I  was  building  the 
spur  dam  on  Douglass  Island  some  of  the  officers  of  the  B.  S.  & 
P.  R.  R.  came  over  to  look  at  the  work,  their  object  being  to  protect 
the  Bossier  end  of  their  bridge.  Knowing  the  gentlemen  and  their 
mission,  I  walked  to  where  they  were  and  told  them  that  the  work 
that  I  was  doing  would  stop  the  caving  at  the  Bossier  end  of  their 
bridge.    They  expressed  no  opinion.    Railroad  officials  are  very  cau- 
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tious.  I  noticed,  however,  that  the  work  was  done,  and  the  caving 
stopped  as  I  predicted.  The  channel  has  moved  hack  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  bank  to  about  where  I  said  it  would. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  think  you  have  pretty  well  stated  what  your  plan  is. 
Your  time  has  about  expired,  and  possibly  some  member  of  the 
committee  may  desire  to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Could  this  proposed  work  be  done  without  your  as- 
sistance or  without  the  use  of  your  patented  machine  ? 

Mr.  Sewall.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  any  one  could  properly  drive 
the  piling  without  the  use  of  my  driver,  but  anybody  can  use  this 
machine.  You  won't  have  to  have  even  a  pile-driver  foreman.  You 
can  take  any  man  with  the  ability  to  handle  a  crew  and  use  this 
rig — just  like  I  could  operate  an  automobile,  but  could  not  build  one. 

Mr.  Dupre.  I  would  like^to  file  a  petition  forwarded  to  me  by  some 
people  in  New  Orleans,  including  the  names  of  many  prominent  en- 
gineers, contractors,  and  reputable  citizens,  indorsing  this  plan. 

(The  petition  referred  to  was  filed  with  the  committee.) 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sewall  one  question.  It 
looks  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  plan,  depending  somewhat  for  its 
success  upon  the  local  conditions — the  swiftness  of  the  stream,  the 
condition  of  the  bank,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Sewall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask:  Where 
the  current  comes  down  the  river  and  catches  the  point  of  the  wing 
dam,  and  turns  in,  has  your  experience  ever  been  that  it  cuts  the  levee 
on  the  insidp? 

Mr.  Sewall.  I  think  this  little  sketch  will  answer  that  question. 
There  is  the  high  bank  and  there  is  the  way  they  point  up  stream. 
And  if  necessary  to  drive  further  into  the  bank,  we  can  extend  it 
further  in.  You  see,  this  spur  dam  goes  down  until  it  gets  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river  at  the  outer  end.    The  deep  channel  is  there. 

Mr.  Osborne.  And  you  prevent  the  land  from  caving? 

Mr.  Sewall.  Yes,  sir.  And  while  I  can  I  wish  to  explain  further 
than  Mr.  Stephens  did,  the  difference  between  the  Sewall  system  and 
that  used  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  and  the  Board  of 
State  Engineers. 

(See  Exhibit  No.  6  for  Mississippi  Commission's  plan.) 

First.  They  widen  the  river  40  or  50  feet  at  the  surface,  thus  in- 
viting the  swift  water  path  near  the  caving  bank  in  the  concave  bend 
which  causes  more  caving  in  the  next  bend  below  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

Second.  While  widening  the  river  to  prevent  it  from*  caving,  they 
place  all  of  the  material  in  the  river,  which  together  with  the  rock 
and  mattress  tend  to  shoal  the  channel  and  elevate  flood  levels. 

Third.  They  plaster  the  slope  with  concrete,  reinforced  with  wire 
mesh,  which  presents  a  smooth  surface  increasing  the  flow  nearer 
to  the  concave  bend,  which  in  turn  increases  caving  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  in  the  first  bend  below. 

Fourth.  This  work  must  be  done  only  at  low  water  stage  of  the 
river  and  when  in  deep  water  is  very  uncertain  as  to  its  placement 
and  results.  Its  cost  is  perhaps  four  or  five  times  greater  than  the 
Sewall  system. 
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The  Sewall  plan  is : 

First.  The  channel  is  narrowed  and  the  swift-water  path  pushed 
away  from  the  concave  side  of  the  river,  which  reduces  caving  in  the 
first  bend  below  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  while  effectually 
protecting  the  immediate  bank. 

Second.  By  the  application  of  the  Sewall  plan  silt  traps  are 
formed  along  the  concave  bends  which  catch  the  silt  from  the  flow- 
ing water  and  build  up  the  banks,  thus  deepening  the  channel  and 
lowering  flood  levels. 

Third.  By  the  Sewall  plan  the  current  is  baffled  near  the  caving 
bank  and  made  to  fill  the  traps  with  silt  while  pushing  the  swift- 
water  path  away  and  furthef  reducing  caving  in  the  first  bend  below 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Fourth.  It  is  possible  to  do  some  work  at  any  stage  when  the 
water  is  within  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  nature  and  execution  of 
which  is  positive,  while  the  cost  is  perhaps  five  or  six  times  less  than 
the  plan  used  by  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

A  Government  test  is  necessary  to  prove  these  assertions. 

Mr.  Stephens.  We  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  having  ex- 
tended to  us  this  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

(The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  hearing  upon  the  esti- 
mates.) 
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RELATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  SHIPPING  BOARD  TO  IMPROVE- 
MENTS FOR  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS. 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Wednesday ',  February  6,  1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Gentlemen, 
this  meeting  was  called  particularly  to  hear  representatives  from  the 
Shipping  Board  in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  committee. 
We  have  with  us  Capt.  Bakenhus,  civil  engineer,  United  States 
Navy,  connected  with  the  Shipping  Board,  and  also  Mr.  Jones.  I 
have  been  talking  with  these  gentlemen  regarding  the  purpose  of 
this  hearing  and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  well  to  make  just  a  brief 
statement. 

This  committee  considers  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of 
completed  projects  and  also  for  the  further  improvement  of  projects 
which  have  been  heretofore  adopted  but  not  completed,  and  appro- 
priations for  the  maintenance  and  further  improvement  of  projects 
are  based  upon  estimates  and  recommendations  made  by  the  War 
Department,  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Those  estimates  are 
predicated  upon  the  amount  which  can  be  profitably  and  wisely  ex- 
pended during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Of  course,  the  members  of  the  committee  understand  that  we,  like 
any  other  appropriating  committee  of  Congress,  consider,  in  making 
appropriations  and  providing  for  original  propositions,  the  estimates 
of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  department  having  charge  of 
the  activity  of  the  Government  of  which  the  committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion. In  considering  some  of  these  appropriations  for  the  further 
improvement  of  uncompleted  projects,  complaint  has  been  made 
by  members  and  by  citizens  from  the  localities  that  the  amounts 
recommended  by  the  War  Department  were  not  sufficient  because  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  port,  and  also  because  the  demands 
of  the  Shipping  Board  in  its  activities  required  that  the  work  be 
expedited.  We  have  said,  at  least  the  chairman  has  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  saying,  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that  a  larger  appropriation  for 
the  expedition  of  the  improvement  is  necessary  as  a  war  exigency 
the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  consider  increased  appropria- 
tions, with  the  further  suggestion  that  in  addition  to  submitting  a 
recommendation  to  the  committee  they  submit  a  recommendation  to 
the  War  Department,  say,  from  the  Shipping  Board  or  the  other  gov- 
ernmental activity  which  recommends  the  expedition  of  the  work. 
Then  in  the  consideration  of  new  projects,  while  the  committee  has  not 
reached  any  final  decision  as  to  whether  it  will  take  up  new  projects, 
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the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  said,  presumably  expressing  the 
attitude  of  the  committee,  that  if  it  could  be  shown  as  to  any  one  of 
these  new  projects  that  it  was  intimately  asscciated  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  the  committee  would  be  glad  to  consider  its  inclusion 
in  the  bill. 

Where  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  adoption  of  a  new 
project  is"  necessary  to  further  the  activities  of  the  Shipping  Board 
in  the  building  of  its  commercial  fleet  for  the  use  of  the  Nation,  a 
recommendation  from  the  Shipping  Board  or  a  request  to  this  com- 
mitte*}  and  also  to  the  War  Department  would  certainly  be  influential 
in  inducing  the  committee  to  adopt  a  new  project,  because  it  would 
then  be  shown  to  be  intimately  associated  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  So  these  gentlemen  are  here  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hurley,  1 
assume,  the  chairman  of  the  Shiping  Board.  Some  of  the  Members 
expressed  a  desire  for  the  presence  also  of  Mr.  Hurley  and  of  Mr. 
Franklin ;  but  in  response  to  a  telephone  message  Mr.  Hurley  states 
that  Mr.  Franklin  has  an  imperative  engagement  this  morning  which 
he  could  not  possibly  leave  and  which  would  prevent  his  coming. 
No  reason  was  assigned  why  Mr.  Hurley  himself  did  not  come,  but 
doubtless  there  was  a  good  reason.  So  the  committee  will  now  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Capt.  Bakenhus. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  R.  E.  BAKENHTTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  TOTTED 
STATES  NAVY,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  MB.  J.  WARREN  JONES. 

Mr.  Gray.  May  I  inquire  whether  the  captain  is  to  speak  generally 
or  with  reference  to  any  particular  project? 

The  Chairman.  Both. 

Mr.  Gray.  Is  he  to  speak  with  reference  to  a  project  that  has 
already  been  adopted  and  also  new  projects  that  we  propose  to 
adopts  You  remember,  the  Mobile  project,  with  which  I  am  inti- 
mately connected,  is  an  adopted  project. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gray.  So  that  your  reference  to  new  projects  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it? 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Have  you  abandoned  the  idea  of  having  Mr.  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Hurley  here? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  the  committee  to  decide  after  we  hear 
from  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  thought  that  might  influence  the  scope  of  the 
examination  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  say  as  to  their  attendance.  I  wrote  a 
letter,  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  seen. 

Mr.  Freak.  One  further  question.  Facts  have  been  presented  to 
us  by  the  War  Department  as  to  balances  on  hand  and  what  will  be 
needed  for  carrying  on  these  improvements.  Now,  are  those  mat- 
ters to  be  discussed  at  this  time  cr  are  we  simply  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  represented  by  those  who  are  here,  as  to 
what  they  think  is  needed,  or  are  we  to  get  further  advice  from  the 
War  Department  in  the  matter?  I  notice  the  engineer  is  not  present 
this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  these  gentlemen  are  not  connected  with 
the  War  Department  or  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
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War  Department,  and  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the*  basis  upon 
which  the  engineers  made  recommendations  for  appropriations  other 
than  the  official  reports.  As  I  understand — and  as  I  tried  to  state — 
these  gentlemen  are  here  to  inform  the  committee  as  to  whether  the 
needs  of  the  Shipping  Board  require  enlarged  appropriations  and 
the  expedition  of  the  improvement  of  any  project  or  the  adoption  of 
anv  newT  project. 

Mr.  Freak.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the  engineer  force 
knew  what  equipment  they  had  and  what  their  ability  was  to  push 

the  work,  and  I  was  just  wondering 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  another  phase  of  the  matter 
and  we  wTill  not  go  into  it  now. 

Mr.  Frear.  Will  the  Shipping  Board  make  recommendations  to  the 
War  Department  or  is  the  committee  expected  to  act  on  these  matters 
upon  its  own  judgment? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  committee  should  not 
hear  these  gentlemen  now  and  then,  quite  naturally,  before  the  com- 
mittee acts  it  would  want  to  hear  further  from  the  War  Department. 
Now,  Capt.  Bakenhus,  shall  we  direct  your  attention  to  certain 
river  and  harbor  improvements,  as  to  which  representations  have  been 
made  to  the  committee  that  the  needs  of  the  Shipping  Board  require 
that  the  improvements  be  completed  at  an  early  date  or  that  certain 
projects  be  adopted,  or  do  you  desire  to  make  some  general  state- 
ments? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  prefer  to  make  a  general  statement  first,  so 
that  the  committee  may  understand  the  policy  that  the  Shipping 
Board  is  following:  I  would  like  to  preface" what  I  have  to  say 
by  stating  that  I  am  connected  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, which  is  particularly  concerned  with  the  building  of  ships  and  I 
have  not  been  connected  with  the  Shipping  Board  directly,  except 
through  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

The  dredging  for  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  Fleet  Corporation, 
which  are  really  one  organization,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
classes.  The  first  is  the  dredging  that  is  made  necessary  by  the 
construction  of  ships.  In  some  cases  the  plants  are  built,  quite 
naturally,  on  firm  ground  and  may  be  several  hundred  feet,  or  pos- 
sibly 1,000  feet,  more  or  less,  back  from  the  channel,  and  in  order  to 
launch  these  ships  it  is  necessary  to  dredge  a  basin  for  them  to  slide 
into.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  dredge  a  short  channel  to  reach 
deep  water  from  this  basin.  In  other  cases,  these  yards  have  been 
built  on  bayous  or  back  from  deep  water,  because  the  ground  was 
more  suitable  for  a  shipyard,  or  the  yard  was  put  back  on  a  minor 
channel  in  order  to  get  near  a  town  where  labor  would  be  more  acces- 
sible. For  some  reason  or  other  these  plants  are  built  back  from 
deep  water  where  dredging  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  ships 
out,  and  the  dredging  may  be  more  than  would  be  required  for  the 
commerce  of  the  particular  place.  In  fact,  yards  have  been  built 
requiring  the  dredging  of  a  channel  to  deep  water  where  there  was 
practically  no  commerce,  but  all  of  those  things  were  taken  into  ac- 
count in  locating  the  yard,  and  it  was  found  more  economical  to  put 
the  yard  where  they  did  and  do  the  dredging. 

Now,  practically  all  of  that  dredging  is  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  construction  of  the  ships  themselves,  otherwise  it  would  not 
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be  necessary,  and  the  position  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
takes  with  reference  to  all  dredging  of  that  class  is  that  it  is  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  construction  of  the  ships  and  comes  out  of  the 
appropriations  made  for  the  building  of  the  ships.  That  would,  I 
suppose,  eliminate  from  consideration  here  all  dredging  of  that  class. 
We  have  had  estimates  of  yardage  made  by  the  local  district  officers 
and,  through  them,  by  the  various  firms  that  are  having  the  dredg- 
ing done  and  other  local  people,  and  up  to  about  the  1st  of  December 
the  total  amount  of  dredging  of  that  class  was  about  2,500,000  yards 
in  various  lots,  from  1,000  yards  up  to  400,000  or  500,000  yards. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  there  was  about,  roughly,  1,000,000  yards 
at  one  of  the  large  fabricating  plants,  which  was  made  necessary 
simply  to  provide  a  basin  into  which  to  slide  the  ships.  Then,  due  to 
the  establishment  of  new  yards  since  that  time,  the  total  amount  of 
3,500,000  yards  has  been  increased  to  somewhat  more  than  that  But 
I  think  the  funds  that  the  Shipping  Board  already  has,  provide  for 
that  dredging. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  class  of  dredging  that  the  Shipping  Board 
is  interested  in :  This  pertains  to  the  dredging  required  after  the  ships 
are  in  service,  after  tney  are  passing  in  and  out  with  cargoes.  The 
position,  in  general,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
that  the  necessity  for  dredging  items  of  this  class  is  best  developed 
through  existing  channels.  The  Shipping  Board  really  has  no  or- 
ganization for  initially  developing  the  necessity  for  dredging  proj- 
ects of  that  kind  and  is  depending  upon  the  communities  and  ship- 
ping interests  in  the  various  localities  to  present  the  necessity  for 
such  dredging  as  well  as  depending  on  the  War  Department,  which, 
of  course,  passes  on  all  of  these  projects  before  they  come  to  your 
committee.  But  the  Shipping  Board  is  interested  in  the  items  of 
dredging  in  this  class  because  the  Shipping  Board  is,  of  course,  now 
the  largest  shipper  in  the  country ;  and  the  board,  I  think,  takes  the 
stand  that  any  projects  that  are  necessary  and  that  have  not  been 
sufficiently  considered  through  other  channels  would  be  taken  up 
by  it.  Now,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  very  many  projects  have  come 
before  the  board  of  that  class,  and  I  think  that  if  there  are  any 
particular  projects  that  the  committee  has  had  placed  before  it 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  take  them  up  individually,  investigate 
them,  and  make  special  report  on  them.  I  think  we  have  made  one 
or  two  reports  of  that  kind  already.  I  know  that  a  letter  was  writ- 
ten on  the  subject  of  dredging  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  connecting  the 
harbor  at  Long  Beach  with  the  harbor  at  Los  Angeles,  and  there 
may  have  been  others  of  which  I  am  not  aware.  The  letter  from 
your  chairman  brought  up  the  subject  of  Mobile  Harbor,  Ala. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  two  features  involved  there,  first,  yom 
shipbuilding  program  and  whatever  necessity  may  arise  out  of  that, 
and,  second,  whether  you  have  any  recommendations  to  make  as  to 
the  use  of  that  harbor  for  commercial  purposes. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  The  only  project  that  is  pending  now,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  and  the  only  project  that  has  been  placed  before 
the  Shipping  fcoard,  is  the  one  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  which  was 
brought  up  recently  by  a  letter,  I  think,  from  a  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Chaihmax.  Probably  Mr.  Osborne  or  Mr.  Lea  ? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Probably  by  myself. 
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■ 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  A  letter  was  written  by  the  General  Manager  of 
the  Fleet  Corporation,  and  I  think  the  point  involved  in  that  was 

whether 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter 
with  you? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  No,  sir;  I  have  not;  but  I  will  furnish  you  with 
one. 

Mr.  Gray.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  take  the  position 
that  his  board  would  merely  hear  these  facts,  have  them  placed  be- 
fore them,  and  then  make  their  recommendations  ?  In  other  words, 
it  seems  that  is  the  attitude  of  your  board,  that  you  would  have  to 
have  the  facts  placed  before  you  as  to  the  necessities  of  these  projects 
and  that  then  you  would  make  your  recommendations  accordingly  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct,  except  that  if,  in 
connection  with  the  shipping  business  of  the  port,  it  would  develop 
that  dredging  was  necessary  in  any  particular  port,  of  course,  the 
Shipping  Board  would  feel  free  to  take  up  a  matter  like  that  initially 
without  anyone  else  bringing  the  facts  before  them,  because  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  due  to  the  congestion  of  shipping  in  certain  harbors  or  the 
congestion  of  rail  transportation,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  will  be 
found  necessary  during  the  war  to  use  ports  for  large  ships  that  have 
not  been  used  hitherto,  and  in  that  case  if  the  Shipping  Board  found 
dredging  necessary  it  would  itself,  of  course,  initiate  a  project 
through  the  proper  channels. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Now,  that  the  captain  has  reached  that  point,  might 
it  not  be  advisable  for  him  to  take  up  Long  Beach  and  explain  the 
situation  as  it  is  understood  by  the  Shipping  Board  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  agreeable  to  you,  Mr.  Gray,  that  he  take  up 
the  projects,  one  at  a  time? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  agreeable  to  that ;  yes. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  only  suggested  it  because  Capt.  Bakenhus  brought 
it  up  first. 

Mr.  Gray.  As  I  understand,  that  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
brought  before  the  board  ? 
Capt.  Bakenhus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gray.  At  least  the  only  one  you  have  in  mind  ? 
Capt.  Bakenhus.  That  is  the  only  one  that  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. ' 

Mr.  Gray.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  him  explain  the  situation 
at  Long  Beach. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  Long  Beach,  the  committee  would  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  with  any  recommendation  you  may  have  to  make. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  ThVLong  Beach  project  involves  the  dredging 
of  the  inside  channel  from  Long  Beach  Harbor  into  Los  Angeles 
or  San  Pedro  Harbor.  I  understand  there  is  now  an  outlet  from 
the  Long  Beach  Harbor  to  the  sea  which  is  subject  to  filling,  as  it 
quite  naturally  would  be  passing  through  a  beach.  I  understand 
the  War  Department  is  favorable  to  the  project.  The  city  is  to  pay 
for  the  part  of  the  channel  which  lies  entirely  within  its  limits,  and 
my  understanding  is  that  the  Government  has  been  asked  to  pay 
for  the  connection  of  this  channel  to  a  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bor, the  expense  of  which  neither  one  of  the  cities  is  able  to  pay,  for 
some  reason  or  other.  I  think  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Board 
of  Engineers,  and  the  local  engineers  have  favored  this  project  as  a 
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whole,  but  my  understanding  is  that  one  of  the  questions  at  issue  is 
whether  this  channel  may  be  considered  a  war  measure  and  made 
particularly  necessary  due  to  the  conditions  existing  now. 
That  is,  I  think,  very  largely  a  matter  of  judgment,  and  the  Ship- 

Eing  Board  in  its  letter  took  the  stand  that  any  project  which  would 
elp  shipping  in  general  would  favor  the  Shipping  Board  in  ifc> 
work,  as  this  channel  no  doubt  will,  because  it  will  give  two  outlets 
from  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  instead  of  only  one,  and  the  new  outlet 
will  presumably  be  one  that  will  be  open  at  all  times  and  will  not 
subject  shipping  to  the  interruptions  that  might  occur  through  the 
single  use  of  the  present  channel.  It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  say 
that  this  is  a  war  project  and  yet  it  will  not  be  easy  to  say  that  it 
is  not  a  war  project.  The  facts  are  that  we  are  building  some  ships 
at  Long  Beach  which  would  have  to  pass  out  through  the  existing 
entrance,  and  I  understand  the  Navy  is  also  building  some  subma- 
rines at  Long  Beach.  Now,  it  undoubtedly  would  be  an  advantage 
if  these  ships  could  use  the  proposed  new  channel.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  We  would  have  two  outlets  where  otherwise  we 
would  only  have  one  and  one  would  not  be  subject  to  filling  in.  The 
new  channel,  I  also  Ui  derstand,  would  be  very  useful  in  solving  local 
transportation  problems,  which  are  particularly  important  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  in  Long  Beach,  and 
when  I  say  Los  Angeles,  I  mean  Wilmington  and  the  Tower  end  of 
the  city,  where  there  are  two  or  three  shipbuilding  companies  located. 
I  should  say  that  the  work  of  the  Shipping  Board  would  be  helped 
along  and  be  fostered  by  the  establishment  of  this  channel,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  from  the  Shipping  Board,  to  which 
you  evidently  refer,  is  the  one  I  have  before  me  and  which  I  will 

read : 

United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 

"Washington,  January  2j,  1918. 
Hon.  James  D.  Phelan, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Phelan  :  Your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  addressed  to  Chair- 
man E.  N.  Hurley,  relative  to  the  desire  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  item  of  $130,000,  which  is  under  consideration  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  to  the  general  construction  program  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has  been  referred  to  me  for  reply. 

I  beg  to  advise  that  we  have  contracts  as  follows  with  shipbuilding  plants 
in  Los  Angeles  Harbor: 

Eighteen  steel  vessels,  Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co.,  San 

Pedro. 
Four  wood  hulls.  Fulton  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Wilmington. 
Four  wood  vessels.  Ralph  J.  Chandler  Co.,  Wilmington. 
The   total   dead-weight   carrying   capacity   of   these   vessels   will   be  nearly 
200.000  tons,  and  the  total  cost  over  $30,000,000,  including  the  California  Ship- 
building Co.  contract. 

The  shipbuilding  facilities  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  are  rapidly  growing,  and 
anything  that  will  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  harbor,  such  as  the  proposed 
new  channel,  will  tend  to  promote  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Not  far  distant,  at  Long  Reach,  there  is  the  California  Shipbuilding  Co..  which, 
in  addition  to  contracts  with  the  Navy  Department,  has  a  contract  for  three 
steel  vessels  with  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

In  general,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  work  on  all  the  contracts  with  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity,  is  being  carried  on 
with  great  energy,  and  is  deserving  of  every  encouragement. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Charles  Pi  ex. 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager- 
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If  I  were  asked  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  com- 
munication constitutes  a  specific  recommendation  for  the  adoption 
of  this  project  for  the  effectuating  of  the  purposes  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  and,  therefore,  the  war  emergency,  I  would  have  difficulty 
m  saying  that  it  did  constitute  such  a  specific  recommendation. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  would  think  it  was  neutral? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  construe  it  a  general  recommendation  as 
to  the  value  of  the  project,  about  which  we  have  no  question,  because 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  which  report 
recommends  this  project. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Do  I  understand  that  in  order  to  meet  your  views 
in  the  matter  it  must  be  certified  to  as  a  vital  question  ?  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  go  to  that  extent ;  or,  if  you  do  not  go  to  that  limit,  where  do 
you  divide  the  line  and  where  do  you  make  the  distinction?  They 
do  recommend  this  as  being  valuable  to  the  shipbuilding  interests. 
Must  it  be  absolutely  vital  to  the  shipbuilding  interests  of  the  United 
States ;  or,  i  not  vial,  where  do  you  divide  it  f 

Mr.  Frear.  May  we  ask  questions  in  order  to  secure  some  addi- 
tional information? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  would  like  an  answer  from  the  chairman  on  that 
point,  as  to  where  this  dividing  line  conies. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  ask,  "  Must  the  recommendations  be  to 
the  effect  that  the  adoption  of  the  project  is  vital?''  of  course,  that  is 
an  extreme  view  to  take.  That  is  for  the  Shipping  Board  to  say 
whether,  for  the  purposes  of  their  activities,  the  expedition  of  an 
improvement  heretofore  adopted  is  necessary  or  the  adoption  of  a 
new  project  is  necessary.  I  take  it  that  as  to  the  reasons  of  the 
Shipping  Board  for  that  conclusion  the  committee  would  not  be 
critical  or  require  them  to  unduly  enlarge  their  reasons  for  it  in 
order  to  make  it  vital.  The  point  I  was  making  was  that  there  was 
no  recommendation  whatever  here;  they  simply  tell  us  "that  the 
shipbuilding  facilities  of  Los  Angeles  ifarbor  are  rapidly  growing, 
and  anything  that  will  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  harbor,  such  as 
the  proposed  new  channel,  will  tend  to  promote  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. That  might  be  said  of  almost  any  river  or  harbor  in  the 
United  States  upon  which  a  shipbuilding  plant  was  located. 

Mr.  Osborne.  In  the  morning  Pest  of  to-day  there  is  a  brief 
statement  that  President  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  President  last  night  upon  this  subject  generally — 
this  subject  of  shipbuilding — and  he  laid  stress  on  this  point.  The 
newspaper  says : 

The  President  was  told  by  Mr.  Hurley  that  had  weather  in  January  cut  con- 
struction of  commandeered  ships  fully  GO  per  cent. 

Now,  I  will  ask  the  captain  whether  at  Los  Angeles  and  Long 
Beach  it  is  not  possible  to  work  365  days  in  the  year? 

Capt.  Bakenhtjs.  Well,  I  understand  that  the  weather  condi- 
tions are  very  favorable,  indeed,  at  Los  Angeles;  as  favorable  as 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  I  could  not  say  about  working  365 
days,  but  the  weather  conditions  are  certainly  most  favorable  there. 

Mr.  Osborne.  And  there  would  probably  be  no  loss  of  60  per  cent 
in  efficiency  at  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Not  due  to  the  weather;  no. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  bears  on  this  question  in  a  very  important  way. 
Our  chairman  says  it  might  apply  to  any  river  and  harbor  in  the 
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United  States,  but  it  does  apply  particularly  to  a  place  where  you 
can  build  ships  while  other  places  are  not  able  to  do  so  on  account 
of  weather  conditions.  I  would  like  to  have  this  extract  put  in  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  hand  it  to  the  stenographer  and  it  will 
be  printed. 

Mr.  Osborne.  The  rest  of  the  article  has  no  application,  but  the 
part  which  I  desire  printed  is  the  following : 

The  President  was  told  by  Mr.  Hurley  that  bad  weather  in  January  cut  con- 
struction of  commandeered  ships  fully  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Frear.  Would  you  not  say,  so  far  as  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Osborne  is  concerned,  that  the  same  would  apply  with  equal  force 
to  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Beaumont,  and  other  shipbuilding  places? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  You  mean  in  the  matter  of  weather  conditions? 

Mr.  Frear.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  think  that  wherever  the  weather  is  good  and 
where  the  interruptions  are  fewer  the  conditions  would  be  favorable 
to  shipbuilding. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  familiar  with  Long  Beach? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  am  only  familiar  with  it  since  having  looked 
into  the  question  in  the  last  few  days. 

Mr.  Frear.  You  have  not  been  there? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  No. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  information  presented  to  the  committee  is  that 
the  shipbuilding  plants  at  Long  beach  are  about  1,800  feet  from  the 
sea  and  that  the  harbor  is  something  like  18  feet  in  depth  with  a 
7-foot  tide  which  would  give  a  depth  of  about  25  feet. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  the  proposed  canal  here  urged  is  20  feet  in  depth 
and  5  miles  around,  and  that  the  largest  vessels  now  being  built  at 
Long  Beach  can  be  floated  in  about  14  feet  of  water.  What  reason 
impels  you  to  think  that  this  canal  would  help  in  the  floating  of 
the  vessels  any  better  than  the  present  harbor  entrance  which  is 
much  nearer  the  sea,  and  which  is  of  greater  depth,  with  the  tide! 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  tried  to  make  that  clear  when  I  said  we  would 
have  two  outlets  instead  of  one,  and  that  the  new  outlet  would  1* 
much  less  subject  to  filling  than  the  present  outlet. 

Mr.  Frear.  Could  not  that  be  said  about  practically  every  harbor 
in  the  country,  that  two  or  three  outlets  would  make  them  more  con- 
venient  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  think  it  would,  undoubtedly,  yes:  although, 
perhaps,  not  to  the  same  extent  as  here,  because  this  present  outlet,  I 
understand — not  from  my  own  investigation,  but  from  information  I 
have  received — is  more  or  less  subject  to  silting,  and  I  can  very  readily 
see  how  that  might  be  true  from  the  formation  of  the  coast  line. 

Mr.  Frear.  But  that  is  true  of  a  good  many  of  the  other  harlwrs 
of  the  country  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Yes;  that  is  true  of  a  great  many  of  them. 

Mr.  Osborne.  May  I  ask  whether  you  know  that  this  entrance  did 
shoal  this  year  and  that  the  city  of  Long  Beach  expended  $35,000  of 
its  own  money  in  clearing  the  channel,  and  that  the  submarines  that 
were  launched  there  went  outside  and  could  not  get  back,  but  were 
compelled  to  lay  up  outside  for  some  time:  did  yon  know  that? 
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Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  am  not  fully  informed  on  all  those  things,  but 
I  have  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Well,  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Freak.  In  other  words,  it  ought  to  be  kept  dredged  at  all 
times  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Either  by  the  Government  or  by  private  individuals? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Emerson.  What  is  meant  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  That  is  a  corporation  organized  by  the  Shipping 
Board,  under  authority  of  Congress,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
construction  of  ships;  it  is  a  more  flexible  organization  than  we  could 
have  had  in  any  other  form,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Emerson.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Absolutely;  it  is  a  Government  organization  en- 
tirely. The  directors  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  It  is  merely  a  form  of 
organization  authorized  by  law. 

Mr.  Frear.  Are  you  building"  ships  or  letting  contracts,  or  what 
is  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  lets  the  con- 
tracts for  ships ;  that  is,  by  authority  of  the  Shipping  Board,  because 
all  the  contracts  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Shipping  Board. 
The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  does  all  of  the  work  under  the 
general  policies  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

Mr.  Frear.  Does  it  determine  in  any  way  the  establishment  of  a 
shipbuilding  plant;  that  is,  its  location  and  such  other  conditions, 
or  are  those  independent  questions? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Well,  that  depends  on  the  circumstances  in  any 
particular  case.  In  various  classes  of  contracts  the  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion has  usually  taken — in  fact,  has  always  taken — the  stand  that  the 
ships  should  be  built  through  private  enterprises  because  the  problem 
is  too  large  for  any  organization  to  handle  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  the  contracts  were  made  contingent  on  the  site  being 
satisfactory  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  in  cases  like 
that  we  either  approve  or  disapprove  of  a  site  until  one  is  offered 
that  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time,  but,  with 
your  permission,  I  will  ask  the  captain  to  make  a  little  clearer  the 
point  that,  on  account  of  the  very  considerable  amount  of  construc- 
tion being  carried  on  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  and  by 
the  Navy  in  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  in  the  Lo§  Angeles  Harbor, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  this  canal  for  transportation  purposes ;  that  is, 
the  transportation  of  workmen ;  and  in  order  to  save  the  building  of 
houses  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are  now  something  like 
20,000  men  employed  there  in  the  shipbuilding  business.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  captain  whether  he  does  not  consider  the  construction 
of  this  canal  a  matter  of  very  considerable  importance  to  the  build- 
ing cf  these  ships  and  at  an  expenditure  of  only  $130,350? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Well,  I  should  say  that  anything  at  all  that 
facilitates  the  transportation  of  workmen  to  and  from  the  shipyards 
is  a  very  good  thing  because  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  have  at 
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these  various  points,  that  is,  the  bringing  of  the  men  to  their  work 
and  getting  them  home  again.  The  shipyards  have  necessarily  been 
located  on  or  near  the  water  front,  and  these  locations  are  sometimes 
not  in  the  built-up  districts  of  the  cities,  and  the  transportation 
facilities,  in  a  good  many  cases,  have  been  insufficient.  I  am  not 
personally  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  exist  at  Long  Beach  and 
Los  Angeles,  except  what  I  have  seen  from  the  maps  that  were  shown 
to  me,  but  it  is  true  that  this  proposed  channel  is  in  a  direct  line  from 
Long  Beach  to  the  shipbuilding  plants  in  Los  Angeles,  whereas  the 
other  transportation  routes  are  roundabout.  So  that  it  might  easily 
be  that  this  canal  would  help  in  the  transportation  of  workmen  to 
and  from  the  shipyards. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  will  state  that  on  account  of  this  work  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  men  employed  at  Los  Angeles,  at  San 
Pedro,  and  Wilmington  there  is  not  a  vacant  house,  and  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  spend  some  money  to 
provide  housing  facilities  for  the  workmen — that  is,  unless  some- 
thing of  this  kind  is  done. 

Mr.  Booiier.  If  that  canal  were  cut  through  there  would  it  do 
away  with  the  spending  of  any  money  for  houses? 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  rather  think  it  would.  I  think  we  could  get  along 
without  any  money  if  that  canal  were  put  through. 

Mr.  Dempsev.  One  of  the  gentlemen  made  the  statement  yesterday 
that  if  this  appropriation  were. made  they  would  agree  at  once  to 
begin  the  construction  of  houses,  and  that  they  would  get  at  it  as 
speedily  as  it  was  possible  to  do  it.  I  believe  that  statement  was 
made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  representing  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  Booheh.  Was  that  stated  vesterdav? 

Mr.  Dempsev.  Yes:  that  statement  was  made  by  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Long  Beach  or  Los  Angeles,  I  have  forgotten  which. 
They  said  it  would  cost  the  Government  no  money  at  all  for  houses, 
and  that  they  had  private  capital  ready  to  invest,  and  that  they 
were  anxious  to  build. 

The  Chairman.  Before  we  leave  Long  Beach,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  statement  to  the  Shipping  Board,  through  you:  That  if  the 
Shipping  Board  has  any  specific  recommendations  to  make  as  to  the 
necessity  for  making  this  improvement  connecting  Los  Angeles  with 
Long  Beach,  that  the  committee  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them, 
with  the  suggestion  that  such  recommendations  be  submitted  as  early 
as  possible.  Now,  we  will  take  up  Mobile  Harbor.  Do  you  prefer 
that  Capt.  Bakenhus  make  a  statement  or  would  you  like  to  submit 
questions  to  him,  Mr.  Gray? 

Mr.  Gray.  I  would  like  to  have  him  first  make  a  general  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  make  this  general  statement  about  the  status 
of  it.  Captain,  the  present  project  at  Mobile  is  for  a  depth  of  30 
feet  across  the  bar  and  from  thence  a  channel  27  feet  deep,  of  appro- 
priate width,  up  to  the  city  of  Mobile,  or,  accurately,  I  think,  Chicka- 
saw Creek.  The  committee  adopted  a  new  project  in  the  last  bill 
which  proposed  to  increase  the  depth  across  the  bar  to  33  feet  and  the 
depth  of  the  channel  from  the  bar  up  to  Mobile  or  Chickasaw  Creek 
of  30  feet,  of  appropriate  width.  No  appropriation  toward  the  new 
project  was  made  in  the  last  river  and  harbor  act,  which  adopted  the 
new  project. 
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The  War  Department,  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  recom- 
mended appropriations,  for  inclusion  in  this  bill,  for  Mobile  Harbor 
of  $160,000  for  maintenance  work  and  $100,000  for  the  new  project, 
and  submitted  reasons  which,  in  their  opinion,  justified  them  in 
limiting  the  appropriations  to  those  amounts.    Representatives  in 
Congress,  both  members  and  not  members  of  the  committee,  and  a 
delegation  from  Mobile  have  appeared  before  the  committee  stating 
that  the  appropriation  of  $100,000  toward  the  new  project  was  not 
sufficient,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  was  necessary  to  expedite  the 
completion  of  the  new  project,  thereby  requiring  an  enlarged  appro- 
priation.    Among  other  reasons  given  in  behalf  of  the  enlarged 
appropriation  were  two  in  particular.     One  was  that  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  there,  on  behalf  of  the  Shipping  Board,  required  this 
increased  depth,  and  the  other  one  was  that  the  class  of  ships  which 
you  were  building,  and  which  were  intended  to  engage  in  the  over- 
seas trade,  were  of  such  a  size  and  draft,  when  loaded,  as  to  require 
an  increased  depth  and,  therefore,  the  expedition  of  the  work  of 
improvement.     The  purpose  now   is  to  ask  the   Shipping  Board, 
through  you,  as  its  representative,  whether  it  has  any  recommenda- 
tion to  make  or  not  in  that  respect,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  if  you 
are  prepared  to  do  so,  and  if  not  so  prepared,  state  when  you  will 
be  prepared. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  You  have  stated  the  case  very  clearly.    I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this  case  at  all.    I 
had  a  brief  conference  with  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Shipping  Board 
last  night  on  this  general  subject,  and  from  the  knowledge  I  have 
I  do  not  believe  the  Shipping  Board  is  prepared  at  this  moment  to 
make  any  recommendation  one  way  or  the  other  on  this  project  in 
advance  of  investigating  the  facts  in  the  case.    I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  give  us  a  little  time  in  which  to  look  into  this  matter. 
The  Chairman.  About  how  much  time  do  you  suggest? 
Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  should  say  three  or  four  days,  if  there  is  as 
much  time  available"  as  that. 
The  Chairman.  But  earlier  if  you  can. 
Capt.  Bakenhus.  All  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  at  this  stage,  let  me  make  this  statement  to 
the  committee:  The  committee  passed  a  resolution  last  week,  Thurs- 
day or  Friday,  providing  that  the  chairman  be  directed  to  request 
the  attendance  before  the  committee  of  representatives  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board,  specifically  Mr.  Hurley  and  Mr.  Franklin.  In  order 
that  the  committee  may  know  that  their  direction  was  complied  with — 
and  I  will  ask  the  attention  of  Mr.  Dempsey  particularly,  as  it  was 
on  his  motion  that  the  resolution  was  passed — I  will  read  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  on  February  2,  last  Saturday : 

February  2,  1918. 
Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley, 

Chairman  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Washington,  I).  C. 

My  Dear  Sib:  I  am  writing  you  as  chairman  of,  and  in  behalf  of,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  com- 
mittee are  now  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  and  in  formulating  the  annual 
river  and  harbor  bill.  By  direction  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  submit  to  you 
a  brief  statement,  followed  by  a  request 

1.  Mobile  Harbor,  Ala. — In  the  last  river  and  harbor  act,  approved  August 
8,  1917,  there  was  a  new  project  adopted  for  this  harbor.  This  new  project 
increased    the    depth    over    the    bar    from    30    to    33    feet    and    increased 
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the  channel  depth  in  the  bay  ami  up  the  river  to  the  city  of  Mobile 
from  27  to  30  feet,  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $1,030,000.  No  appropriation  was 
made  on  account  of  this  new  project  in  the  last  river  and  harbor  act,  but 
there  was  an  adequate  appropriation  for  maintenance.  The  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  have  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  pending 
bill  an  appropriation  of  $160,000  for  maintenance  and  $100,000  for  the  im- 
provement on  the  new  project. 

The  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Mobile  district,  Hon.  Oscar  L.  Gray, 
has  insisted  that  the  improvement  for  the  increased  depth  should  be  expedited, 
and  that  an  appropriation  greater  than  $100,000  should  be  made  In  the  pending 
bill.  A  delegation  from  the  city  of  Mobile  appeared  before  the  committee  on 
yesterday  (Friday)  and  further  urged  an  increased  appropriation  for  expediting 
the  work  on  the  new  project.  The  War  Department  stated  that  they  are  de- 
pendent uiKHi  Government  plant  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  that  the 
appropriation  of  $160,000  for  maintenance  and  $100,000  toward  the  new  project 
ts  all  that  can  be  profitably  expended  with  the  available  Government  dredges. 
The  War  Department  further  took  the  position  that  it  is  unwise  to  undertake 
to  buiid  new  dredges  at  this  time,  and  they  further  stated  that  it  is  also  unwise 
to  undertake  to  have  this  work  done  by  contract  owing  to  the  greatly  increased 
cost  by  this  method. 

Among  other  arguments  submitted  by  the  delegation  from  the  city  of  Mobile 
they  contend  that  the  Chickasaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  and  probably  other  ship- 
building plants  at  Mobile,  were  building  ships  under  the  authority  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board  which  would  require  a  greater  draft  than  the  existing  depth  of  27 
feet  in  the  river  channel  from  the  city  of  Mobile  and  30  feet  over  the  bar.  If 
the  Shipping  Board  should  state  that  they  need  a  greater  depth  of  channel,  aud 
should  make  such  representations  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  theu  undoubtedly  the  Secretary  of  War  would  recommend  for  an 
increased  appropriation  as  a  war  exigency,  and  under  such  circumstances  I 
believe  the  committee  would  respond  to  such  a  recommendation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

2.  The  committee  further  expressed  the  desire  to  hear  from  you  not  only 
with  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  Shipping  Board  for  greater  depth  of  channel 
at  Mobile  Harbor  but  at  other  ports  or  rivers  in  the  country,  and  I  was  directed 
by  the  committee  to  request  you  to  appear  before  the  committee  on  a  mutually 
convenient  date.  It  was  suggested  by  one  member  of  the  committee  that  Mr. 
Franklin,  who  has  recently  become  connected  with  the  Shipping  Board,  would 
be  an  appropriate  witness  at  the  hearing.  In  this  connection  may  I  sugcest 
that  the  committee  will  be  glad  to  henr  from  any  other  officials  of  the  Shipping 
Board  at  the  same  time  whom  it  would  be  your  pleasure  to  designate.  I  suggest 
next  Wednesday  morning,  the  6th  instant,  at  10.30  o'clock,  as  an  appropriate 
time  for  the  hearing. 

I  am  sending  this  by  special  messenger,  and  I  beg  the  favor  of  a  reply  on 
Monday,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  on  that  day. 
Very  sincerely, 

Jno.  H.  Small,  vhairman. 

About  11  o'clock  Monday  morning  I  called  up  Mr.  Hurley  and  he 
had  just  returned  that  morning,  I  think  he  said,  from  New  York, 
and  had  not  yet  seen  the  letter.  He  read  the  letter  and  either  called 
me  up  very  soon  afterwards,  or  in  the  same  conversation,  I  forget 
which,  and  said  the  request  of  the  committee  would  be  complied  with. 
I  desire  the  committee  to  know  that  their  direction  was  complied 
with  by  the  chairman ;  and,  I  think,  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  what 
the  committee  desired. 

Mr.  Frear.  There  is  a  question  I  have  in  mind  which  the  captain 
may  be  able  to  answer,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  give  information  to 
all  of  us.  What  depth  is  necessary  for  the  launching  of  the  various 
sized  boats  ?    Could  you  tell  us  briefly  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  The  ships  we  are  building  are  of  different  sizes, 
and  the  depth  required  for  launching  purposes  varies  with  the 
launching  conditions,  and  it  will  vary  with  the  tide  we  hare.  In 
Newark  Bay  we  always  launch  at  high  tide,  and  my  recollection  is 
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that  there  we  have  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  low  water  and  a  depth  of 
16  or  17  feet  at  high  water,  and  that  that  is  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  launching  of  those  ships. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  large  are  those  ships? 

Capt.  Bakenhtjs.  How  large  are  they,  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Jones.  Dead-weight  capacity,  5,000  tons. 

Mr.  Lea.  How  much  water  would  it  take  for  an  8,800-ton  ship  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  have  not  that  information  here. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  is  important  to  use  these  ships  after  you  launch 
them.  It  will  not  do  a  great  deal  of  good  to  merely  launch  them, 
will  it,  Captain? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  No. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  will  have  to  load  them  and  get  them  in  and  out 
of  the  ports  with  loads  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  And  that  is  the  real  question,  is  it  not — the  depth 
of  water  you  need  for  these  boats  loaded  to  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  My  point  was  directed  to  the  location  of  shipyards  at 
places  where  there  might  be  no  commerce.  What  I  had  in  mind  was 
the  depth  of  water  needed  to  launch  the  various  sized  vessels.  Of 
course,  commercial  conditions  will  vary,  dependent  on  the  port. 

Mr.  Booher.  In  the  hearing,  as  I  remember  it,  we  were  told  that 
they  were  building  10,000-ton  vessels  there. 

Mr.  Turner.  Nine  thousand  six  hundred  ton  vessels. 

Mr.  Booher.  Is  the  depth  of  water  you  suggest  enough  to  launch 
a  boat  of  that  size  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  You  mean  boats  of  9,600  tons  at  Newark? 

Mr.  Turner.  No  ;  at  Mobile.  I  think  I  could  facilitate  this  hearing 
if  you  would  allow  me  to  say  about  three  words. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  do  not  think  I  have  data  with  regard  to  ships 
that  are  being  built  there. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  Just  assume  9,600  tons  for  the  purposes  of  the  ques- 
tion. Then  the  question  is,  first,  whether  the  depth  is  sufficient  to 
launch  them,  and,  second,  whether  it  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  them 
loaded  to  capacity  in  and  out  of  a  channel  200  feet  wide  and  27  feet 
deep. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  question  is.  What  is  the  dead-weight  tonnage  of 
that  type  of  boat? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  think  that  must  be  the  dead- weight  tonnage. 

Mr.  Turner.  No;  the  dead- weight  capacity  or  draft. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  have  the  information  as  to  various  ships  here, 
but  I  do  not  happen  to  have  information  as  to  that  type.  The  load 
draft  of  a  10,000-ton  ship  is  30  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is,  loaded? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  it  empty  and  without  a  load  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  The  draft  without  a  load  amidships  is  12  feet 
6  inches.  Then  we  have  a  9,500-ton  type  of  ship  of  which  the  load 
draft  is  26  feet  10£  inches,  and  the  light  draft  amidships  is  9  leet 
3  inches;  the  light  draft  forward  is  6  feet  8  inches,  and  the  light 
draft  aft,  11  feet  10£  inches. 

Mr.  Frear.  That  is  for  a  ship  of  9,000  tons? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Nine  thousand  five  hundred  tons. 
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Mr.  Switzer.  The  question  with  me  is  as  to  whether  Mobile  will 
be  a  port  which  will  be  used,  and  to  what  extent,  in  sending  supplies 
to  our  Army ;  in  other  words,  to  what  extent  it  will  be  a  port  of  im- 
ports and  exports? 

Mr.  Dempset.  For  war  purposes? 

Mr.  Switzer.  Well,  for  mercantile  purposes.  The  extent  to  which 
it  will  be  used  will  have  a  great  bearing  with  me  in  this  matter  be- 
cause, I  assume,  if  it  is  going  to  be  used  very  extensively  there  will  be 
all  types  of  ships  entering  this  port.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know, 
from  the  representative  of  the  Shipping  Board,  if  he  is  allowed  to 
tell,  and  knows,  whether  they  expect,  within  the  next  year,  to  use 
the  port  of  Mobile  for  the  purposes  I  have  indicated  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent.    I  would  be  glad  to  have  that  information. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  because  I  am  not 
connected  with  the  department  that  has  such  matters  in  charge. 

Mr.  Switzer.  If  they  are  not  going  to  use  the  port,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  increase  the  appropriation.  If  they  are 
going  to  take  all  of  the  vessels  away  from  the  port,  I  think  there 
is  probably  enough  water  there  to  launch  the  ships  as  built. 

Mr.  Gray.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Switzer,  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  launching  a  vessel  but  it  is  a  question  of  filling  it  to  her 
capacity  with  goods  needed  in  this  war  and  then  getting  out. 

Mr.  Switzer.  But  if  they  are  not  going  to  use  the  port,  they  will 
not  fill  the  ship  with  goods  at  that  port. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  As  I  explained  when  I  began,  dredging  divides 
itself  into  two  classes.  One  pertains  only  to  the  building  of  ships, 
and  the  other  to  handling,  after  they  are  in  service,  loading,  etc. 

Mr.  Booher.  Captain,  suppose  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  is  muddy, 
or  a  sandy  bottom,  could  the  ship  get  through  easier  than  it  could  if 
the  bottom  were  rocky,  or  a  rough  bottom  ? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Why,  I  should  say  yes,  because  if  the  bottom 
were  rocky,  and  if  the  ship  should  happen  to  touch,  it  might  be 
serious,  but  with  a  mud  bottom  she  might  easily  slide  over. 

Mr.  Booher.  Can  you  make  a  channel  through  the  mud,  if  you 
load  it  down,  and  go  right  on  through  the  mud  bottom? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Of  course,  it  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  ship, 
but  if  she  has  power  enough  to  overcome  that  additional  friction  she 
can  go  through,  but  she  would  be  taking  her  chances,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Turner  wishes  to  propound 
some  questions  to  the  captain,  which  I  think  will  be  agreeable  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  wanted  to  make  an  explanation  that  I  thought 
might  lead  the  hearing  into  what  is  the  pertinent  part  of  this  whole 
matter. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Turner  is  a  representative  of  the  commercial 
interests  of  Mobile. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  made  the  statement  here  that  the  type  of  ships  that 
were  to  be  built  at  Mobile  by  the  Steel  Corporation,  9,600  tons  dead- 
weight, could  not  load  a  cargo  at  Mobile  and  get  out — that  is,  with 
pig  iron  and  steel  mixrtd  with  other  things.  The  heavier  type  of 
ships  that  are  being  built  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  being  built  by 
Great  Britain,  can  not  come  to  Mobile  and  get  a  cargo  and  load  to 
their  capacity  and  get  out  on  27  feet. 
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I  want  further  to  introduce  as  evidence  in  the  hearing  a  communi- 
cation from  a  representative  of  the  Leland  Line,  which  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  ministry  of  shipping,  in  which  he  showed  the 
dead-weight  or  capacity  of  boats  coming  into  Mobile,  and  of  the 
Leland  Line  boats*  out  of  44  only  9  could  come  to  Mobile  and  load 
to  their  dead-weignt  capacity  and  get  out.  I  tried  to  urge  upon  the 
committee  the  necessity  of  having  built  at  Mobile  and  at  every  other 
port  that  did  not  have  30  feet  of  water,  at  least  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor,  because  they  can  not  get  these  ships  in  there.  I  further 
introduced  into  the  record,  and  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  that 
now,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  N  type  of  Leland  Line  boats  that 
can  come  into  Mobile  and  load  to  its  capacity.  They  come  in  and  take 
on  a  part  of  their  cargo,  and  then  go  to  New  Orleans,  or  some  other 
place,  to  complete  the  cargo.  There  are  only  9  out  of  the  44  vessels 
in  the  fleet  of  the  Leland  Line  boats  that  can  come  into  Mobile  Har- 
bor with  the  present  depth.  That  is  simply  an  example,  and  it  is 
indicative  of  the  type  of  ships  being  built  of  8,000  tons  or  10,000  tons, 
because  the  net  register  of  this  type  of  boats  is  only  4,000  net  register. 

They  are  all  around  4,000  tons  net  register,  that  type  of  boat,  and 
carry  8,000  tons,  and  can  not  load  at  Mobile  or  any  other  port. 

Another  thing  we  emphasized  is  that  a  port  which  has  fresh  water 
loses  6  inches  therebjy;  that  is,  a  boat  that  will  draw,  we  will  say,  28 
feet  at  Mobile  would  draw  but  21  feet  6  inches  at  Pensacola,  on  ac- 
count of  the  buoyancy  of  the  salt  water. 

We  further  emphasized  the  fact,  and  the  chairman  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  planning  to  send  coal  there  by 
barges  on  the  river,  and  bring  coal  down  the  river,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  present  coal  situation.  The  type  of  boats  that  load  in  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  at  30  feet  can  not  go  into  Mobile  and  take 
bunker  coal  and  go  out  on  27  feet.    It  is  an  impossibility. 

We  further  emphasized  the  fact,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  it  here,  so 
that  it  can  be  considered  by  the  Shipping  Board,  because  to  me  it  is 
the  most  vital  thing  of  all.  If  the  ports  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  can  be  speeded  up  to  50  per  cent  more  than  they  have  for 
handling  the  congestion,  and  when  I  sa}r  ports  I  am  referring  to  the 
warehouses  and  terminals  and  the  terminal  railroads,  and  if  those 
warehouses  can  be  made  to  handle  through  them  into  the  ships,  they 
will  be  able  to  handle  50  per  cent  more  cargo  than  they  have  ever 
handled  before  in  their  history.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  possible 
with  Government  management,  because  we  are  losing  efficiency  in- 
stead of  making  it,  but  if  they  can  come  up  to  50  per  cent  more  than 
what  they  have  handled  before,  all  that  can  be  handled  between 
Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  according  to  my  estimate,  is  10,000,000 
tons,  and  all  that  can  be  handled  by  the  Texas  ports,  with  this  50 
per  cent  efficiency  over  and  above  what  they  have  handled  in  the  past, 
is  5,000,000  tons. 

I  believe  the  Shipping  Board  states  that  they  are  to  turn  out  some- 
thing like  3,000,000  tons  net  register,  or  6,000,000  tons  dead-weight. 
If  they  only  make  nine  trips  a  year,  a  trip  every  45  days  on  an  aver- 
age, from  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  or  only  average  up  a 
trip  and  a  half,  there  is  54,000,000  tons.  Great  Britain  is  building 
a  neet  just  as  great  as  we  are,  of  the  type  of  ships  like  thesfe  Leland 
Line  ships,  and  bigger,  because  they  are  building  them  larger  all 
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the  time,  and  that  type  of  boat  has  got  to  come  here  and  load  and 
take  the  stuff  out.  I  was  told  only  five  days  ago  that  the  British  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  send  their  ships  down  to  the  Gulf  to  get 
flour  and  grain.  I  can  not  see  anything  but  100,000,000  tons  at  least, 
and  we  have  got  to  keep  these  ships  moving,  and  in  order  to  get  those 
10,000,000  tons  through  I  think  no  South  Atlantic  port  can  be  spared. 
Not  only  do  you  want  them  dredged,  to  take  care  of  these  fleets,  but 
you  want  somebody  of  this  Government  to  build  terminals  to  take 
care  of  all  this  freight  that  is  coming  to  these  ports. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  think  we  all  concede  what  you  have  said  about  it;  we 
all  know  that  Mobile  is  a  good  harbor,  and  is  an  important  harbor, 
but  have  you  any  understanding,  from  your  studies,  of  the  various 
depths  of  these  harbors,  for  instance/  Savannah,  Galveston,  and 
Charleston,  as  compared  with  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  ?  How  does 
your  harbor  compare  in  depth  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  are  the  only  one  that  is  behind  them.  We  have 
got  a  27- foot  channel  in  fresh  water,  which  is  a  6-inch  disadvantage, 
as  against  ports  whose  tonnage  does  not  amount  to  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  some  of  your  ports.  Galveston  has  got  30  feet,  Texas  City 
30  feet.  I  introduced  it  all  in  the  record;  it  is  all  in  the  record.  But 
I  will  make  the  statement  that  every  port  has  30  feet  of  water  except 
Mobile;  every  one  of  these  ports  along  the  South  Atlantic  has  30  feet 
of  water,  except  ports  like  Savannah,  which  has  28  feet  plus  6  feet  6 
inches  at  tide,  which  lets  them  go  out  in  34  feet  6  inches  at  high  tide; 
every  last  one  of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tampa. 

Mr.  Frear.  Jacksonville? 

Mr.  Turner.  Jacksonville  has  a  30- foot  project,  and  they  have  got 
the  tide.  You  must  always  consider  that.  We  have  a  1.1-foot  tide, 
and  when  a  norther  blows,  not  only  will  you  lose  the  tide  but  you  will 
lose  1.4  feet  below  that.  In  other  words,  we  will  have  a  3  to  4  foot 
drop  when  a  norther  blows.  Our  tide  is  not  a  regular  tide  like  Atlan- 
tic points. 

Mr.  Frear.  Then  you  need  a  35-foot  depth  to  put  you  upon  an 
equality  if  you  have  to  lose  with  a  norther. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  do  need  it.  We  have  got  the  dead-weight  cargo, 
and  we  have  got  a  big  tonnage,  and  the  reason  we  do  not  get  it  is 
because  it  costs  a  little  money. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  make  this  suggestion?  Quite  a  good  part 
of  what  Mr.  Turner  is  presenting  to  the  committee  was  presented  on 
the  hearing  the  other  day  of  Mobile,  when  we  were  considering  Mobile 
Harbor,  and  I  suggest  this  is  merely  cumulative.  Now,  is  not  that 
an  argument  to  be  presented  to  the  operating  department  of  the 
Shipping  Board  as  to  the  extent  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  use 
Mobile  and  these  harbors?  Is  it  not  a  question  for  their  considera- 
tion ?    We  have  had  this  before  us,  and  we  can  consider  it. 

Mr.  Turner.  Yes;  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  was  trying  to  avoid  asking 
the  gentleman  a  question  about  whether  Mobile  wanted  deep  water 
to  launch  ships.  We  do  not.  We  want  deep  water  to  handle  the 
commercial  necessities  of  the  ports,  to  get  United  States  war  supplies 
to  Great  Britain,  and,  if  necessary,  use  them,  and  they  can  not  help 
but  use  them,  and  they  are  not  going  to  have  ports  enough  to  move 
the  goods,  and  we  want  the  channel  dredged,  so  that  you  can  use  the 
type  of  ships  of  4,000  tons  register  that  can  not  go  there  now. 
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Capt.  Bakexhus.  I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point,  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  had  considered  this  question  of  Mo- 
bile Harbor,  but  there  are  so  many  elements  involved  in  it  that  have 
come  out  this  morning  that  I  do  not  feel  it  was  given  perhaps  as  much 
consideration  as  the  importance  of  the  project  warrants,  and  with  a 
little  more  time  I  think  the  Shipping  Board  could  give  something 
more  definite  than  it  can  at  the  present  time.  This  has  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  the  War  Department,  and  they  have 
reached  a  certain  conclusion,  and  if  our  conclusions  were  different 
we  ought  to  have  the  very  good  reasons  for  it,  and  base  it  on  a  very 
thorough  investigation. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  am  going  to  suggest  in  that  connection  that  I 
do  not  think  you  ought  to  start  out  with  the  conclusion  of  the  War 
Department  as  your  beginning  at  all.  I  think  it  should  be  submitted 
to  you  as  an  original  proposition,  because  you  might  very  readily,  out 
of  deference  to  the  War  Department,  not  wanting  to  disagree  with 
them,  reach  a  conclusion  which  would  be  entirely  different  from  that 
which  you  would  reach  if  you  took  it  up  as  a  matter  of  original  in- 
vestigation. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  Absolutely  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  If  I  had  been  submitting  it  to  you,  I  would  not  say 
anything  about  what  the  War  Department  had  concluded.  I  would 
say,  "  Here  is  your  proposition,  and  what  do  you  say  about  it  ?  " 

Capt.  Bakenhxts.  But  the  committee  desires  all  this  information 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation in  the  War  Department  that  we  could  get  hold  of,  and 
having  obtained  that,  of  course,  we  would  probably  get  the  conclu- 
sion as  well  as  the  data  on  which  they  based  the  investigation,  and 
taking  the  same  data  and  facts,  we  would  have  to  have  a  little  time 
to  digest  them  and  study  them  from  our  point  of  view,  which  is 
possibly  different  from  that  of  the  War  Department,  because  the 
situation  changes  so  rapidly  from  day  to  day  now  that  conclusions 
that  were  reached  a  month*  ago  might  be  different  now.  I  am  not 
pretending  to  predict  what  they  will  be. 

Mr.  Switzer.  Has  the  Shipping  Board  the  machinery  or  facilities 
for  ascertaining  as  to  how  the  exports  are  going  to  be  distributed 
that  are  expected  to  be  sent  from  this  country  in  the  next  year?  Has 
it  any  control  over  that?  Is  there  any  machinery  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion that  will  have  any  control  over  the  disposition  of  these  exports 
that  are  sent  away  from  this  country.  In  other  words,  will  they  have 
authority  to  direct  what  shall  go  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  Gal- 
veston, or  other  ports? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Franklin  is  to  have 
absolute  control  of  this  tonnage  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  information  on  that  line 
as  to  what  they  propose  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest,  Captain,  that  you  say  to  the 
proper  officials  of  the  operating  department  of  the  shipping  Board, 
in  considering  Mobile,  if  they  desire  to  consider  Long  Beach  further, 
that  there  are  representatives  here  from  both  of  those  ports,  repre- 
senting those  projects ;  and  if  you  will  communicate  with  Mr.  Gray, 
he  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  representatives  from  Mobile,  and 
Mr.  Osborne,  a  member  of  the  committee,  whose  home  is  in  Los  An- 
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geles,  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  in  con- 
nection with  the  Long  Beach  proposition,  so  that  they  may  feel  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing. 

Capt.  Backenhus.  We  have  already  seen  some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Long  Beach.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  make  an  appointment 
with  the  representatives  of  Mobile  at  this  time.  Two  o'clock  would 
be  a  very  good  time  for  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  matter  that  you  can  take  up  personally 
with  them. 

Mr.  Osborne.  There  is  just  one  question  I  wanted  to  ask,  and  it  is 
not  original  either.  The  suggestion  was  made  by  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Lek,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  pertinent.  That  is,  when  you  have  your 
mercantile  fleet  constructed,  have  you  got  ports  enough,  port  facili- 
ties enough,  in  the  United  States,  to  keep  that  fleet  going?  Is  it  not 
necessary  to  have  just  such  places  as  Mobile  open  in  order  to  use  the 
fleet? 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  That  is  a  very  good  question. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  intended  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
proposition  brought  up  by  Mr.  Switzer  at  Mobile  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  ships  at  these  ports.  For  instance,  the  newspapers  are  full 
of  suggestions  that  New  York  Harbor  is  crowded  beyond  capacity, 
and  Philadelphia  is  saying,  "  Why  do  you  not  give  more  of  this  over- 
seas shipping  to  our  port!  "  and  Baltimore  is  asking  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  the  other  southern  ports,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  and  the  Gulf  ports.  Mobile,  New  Orleans, 
and  Galveston,  are  asking  the  same  question.  But  I  am  assuming, 
from  a  statement  you  made  awhile  ago,  that  you  can  not  answer 
inquiries  upon  that  phase  of  the  matter,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  for 
the  operating  department. 

Capt.  Bakenhus.  I  would  rather  leave  that  to  the  operating  end 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  because  they  could  answer  questions  much 
more  satisfactorily. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned.) 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Saturday,  January  19,  1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Gentlemen, 
Mr.  Merritt  is  here  with  some  other  gentlemen  to  present  a  matter  to 
the  committee,  in  connection  with  the  improvement  at  Stamford. 
Mr.  Merritt,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SCHULYEE  HEBBITT,  A  BEPBESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  relates  to  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor  of  the  city  of  Stamford.  The  former  project  was 
completed  in  1911,  and  that  project  was  a  continuation  of  private 
work,  which  had  been  done  by  private  enterprise  in  the  city  oi  Stam- 
ford. There  are  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor,  on  the  east  branch 
and   on   the  west   branch,   railway   tracks  connecting  with   trunk 

lines 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  project  you  are  speaking  of.  Mr. 
Merritt? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  am  presenting  the  project,  sir,  which  was  recom- 
mended to  this  committee  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  War  in 
1914.     I  have  it  with  me. 
The  Chairman/  Give  the  stenographer  the  number  of  it. 
Mr.  Merritt.  No.  1130. 

The  Chairman.  House  Document  1130.  Sixty-third  Congress,  sec- 
ond session. 
Mr.  Merritt.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  members  will  find  the  existing  project  dis- 
cussed on  page  195  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  need,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  the  time  of 
the  committee  to  go  into  details,  because  those  are  all  set  forth  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  I  take  it  the  committee  will 
examine  at  their  convenience.  I  will  merely  say  that  the  importance 
of  the  harbor  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  year  1916  the  water-borne  commerce  is 
given  as  $22,000,000.  Stamford,  like  many  Connecticut  towns,  has 
grown  tremendously  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  there  have 
been  important  industries  established  there,  connected  with  chem- 
istry and  with  war,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  manufacturing  which  is 
carried  on  in  Connecticut. 

Now,  the  particular  importance,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  harbor  of 
Stamford  is  because  it  is  at  the  very  throat  of  Xew  England.    That 
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is  to  say,  no  railroad  freight  can  possibly  get  into  New  England 
from  New  York  except  through  Stamford,  which  is  the  only  con- 
nection, and  one  which  can  not  be  enlarged,  because  all  the  way  from 
New  York  it  is  a  thickly  settled  country,  so  that  practically  the  rail- 
road facilities  which  now  exist  are  as  much  as  can  be  had,  so  it  is 
extremely  important  to  relieve  that  congestion. 

Now,  the  present  project  provides  only  for  a  depth  of  9  feet  in 
the  east  harbor,  and  as  the  barges  carrying  coal  increase  in  size,  it 
decreases  the  possibility  of  getting  those  barges  into  the  harbor, 
because  thev  will  not  come  when  the  wrater  is  so  shallow,  on  account 
of  the  possibility  of  having  to  lie  in  the  mud,  or  possibly  hitting  on 
a  rock. 

That  really  is  the  whole  question.  It  depends  on-  what  principle 
of  action  this  committee  adopts,  whether  it  is  wTorth  while  to  start 
on  this  project  for  Stamford.  If  you  believe  in  relieving  the  railway 
situation  in  New  England,  this  is  the  proper  place  to  start.  If  you 
do  not,  I  am  not  asking  any  special  consideration  for  Stamford  as 
opposed  to  any  other  place. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  enlarge  on  that,  Mr.  Merritt.  You  say  it  is 
import  ant.    Why  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  It  is  important,  sir,  because,  in  my  view,  it  is  im- 
portant to  relieve  the  railways  of  all  this  heavy,  bulky  freight  which 
can  be  carried  by  water,  and  Stamford  being  only  30  miles  from  New 
York,  it  is  an  iaeal  place  to  begin  that  relief.  It  is  true  that  that  is 
a  fact  all  along  the  sound,  but  Stamford  is  the  first  commodious 
harbor  after  leaving  New  York,  on  the  Connecticut  shore,  on  the 
shore  where  the  New  Haven  Railroad  operates.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me,  it  is  very  important  to  make  that  harbor  at  least  of  the  depth 
as  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  engineers,  so  that  when  the  Erie 
Canal  comes  to  be  used,  the  barges  which  navigate  in  that  canal,  and 
which  will  require  a  depth  of  12  feet,  shall  be  able  to  get  into  that 
harbor.    I  think  that  is  the  chief  point. 

Mr.  Booiier.  Mr.  Merritt,  why  do  the  engineers  in  this  report 
recommend  that  the  channel  in  the  ea&t  branch  shall  be  12  feet  in 
depth  and  in  the  west  branch  only  9  feet  in  depth  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  You  will  find,  if  you  will  read  further,  that  the  rea- 
son for  that  is  that,  in  the  east  branch  there  is  a  muddy  bottom,  and 
in  the  west  branch  it  is  underlaid  by  rock  in  many  places,  which 
would  make  it  extremely  expensive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  east 
branch  has  borne  the  bulk  of  the  commerce.  There  are  two  branches, 
like  the  prongs  of  a  tooth,  so  to  speak,  coming  into  the  main  part  of 
the  harbor.     One  branch  runs  one  way  and  the  other  the  other. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  need  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  some  gentle- 
man washes  to  ask  any  further  questions.  It  is  really  a  matter  of 
policy  for  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Merritt,  the  committee,  you  understand,  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  restrict  this  bill  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  enlarge  your  statement  upon  the 
necessity  of  adopting  this  project  now,  instead  of  waiting;  m  other 
words,  the  reasons  for  the  urgent  necessity  of  adopting  it  now. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
anything  further  on  that  subject,  other  than  the  fact  of  the  general 
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urgency  of  relieving  railway  congestion,  which  is  very  great  in  Xew 
England,  as  you  all  know.     There  has  been  embafgo  after  embargo 
on  freight,  and  you  can  not  get  a  pound  of  freight  irp  from  New 
York,  many  times,  except  by  water. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  appropriate. 

Mr.  Merritt.  And,  as  I  say,  any  relief  at  the  throat  of  that  grreat 
Xew  England  system,  it  seems  to  me,  is  going  to  improve  the  circu- 
lation of  the  whole  system,  obviously.  I  do  not  think  any  argument 
needs  to  be  made  to  show  that.  If  you  gentlemen  will  get  that  in 
your  minds  that  the  whole  rail  system  of  New  England  comes  to- 
gether and  flows  through  this  narrow  throat  into  the  State  of  New 
York  you  will  perceive  the  great  necessity  of  keeping  that  throat 
clear. 

Mr.  Fkear.  What  percentage  of  coal  going  up  north  of  New  York 
takes  this  course  that  is  needed  up  in  New  England,  say  up  in 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Some  of  the  eastern  New  England  coal  and  the 
northern  New  England  coal  comes  by  rail  over  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge.  I  think  all  the  southern  New  England  coal,  as  a  rule,  comes 
l»v  rail  to  New  York  and  then  is  taken  to  New  England  either  bv 
barge  or  rail  shipments. 

Mr.  Freak.  Does  all  that  pass  through  Stamford,  or  does  some  of 
it  keep  outside  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Some  of  the  barge  and  vessel  coal  foi  eastern  points 
goes  through  the  sound  direct  from  New  York,  but  the  railroad  coal 
all  goes  through  Stamford.  They  are  now  using  the  Pennsylvania 
tunnel  coming  under  the  North  River,  and  under  the  East  River,  and 
over  the  Hell  Gate  Bridge,  which  perhaps  you  are  familiar  with. 
Mr.' Freak.  A  railroad  is  through  there? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Thev  now  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
so  that  they  do  not  have  to  take  to  water,  but  all  such  coal  goes 
through  Stamford,  because  the  Harlem  River  branch  of  the  New 
Haven  road  connects  with  the  Pennsylvania  road,  and  that  at  New 
Rochelle  comes  into  the  main  line,  which  goes  through  Stamford. 

Mr.  Fkear.  Is  Stamford  a  receiving  point,  or  simply  a  distributing 
point  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Largely  a  receiving  point,  but  something  of  a  dis- 
tributing point  also.  Lumber  comes  in  there  and  is  distributed  from 
there  up  through  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  see  that  the  population  of  the  city  is  stated  here  to  be 
25,000  people.  You  say  it  is  perhaps  greater  than  that  now?  Is  it 
more  than  25,000  people  now  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  have  the  census  that  I  received  from  the  State 
capitol  the  other  day,  and  not  in  connection  with  this  case  at  all,  so 
they  were  not  trying  to  swell  it,  giving  the  population  as  35.000.  It 
has  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Frear.  Do  you  have  any  boat  line  operating  around  Stamford 
and  supplying,  for  instance,  the  needs  of  the  country  for  coal  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Merritt.  This  town  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  occupies,  if  you  gen- 
tlemen remember  the  map  of  Connecticut,  a  little  throat  that  sticks 
out  into  New  York,  and  all  that  country  which  runs  about  8  miles 
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north  of  the  sound  is  supplied  by  Stamford.    It  is  a  very  thickly 
populated  region*. 

Mr.  Osborne.  You  consume  an  immense  amount  of  coal  there,  do 
you  not,  in  manufacturing  plants? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes;  we  do. 

Mr.  Osborne.  How  much  money  do  you  ask? 

Mr.  Merritt.  This  project  calls  for  $183,000. 

Mr.  Dempset.  Would  that  give  you  a  depth  so  that  the  coal  barges 
could  come  in  there? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  give  12  feet  at  low  water. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  wrould  be  enough  so  as  to  enable  the  coal 
barges  to  come  in  there? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes.     The  average  rise  is  about  5  or  6  feet. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Was  this  harbor  covered  in  the  bill  that  failed  of 
passage  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Frear.  Have  you  any  public  wharves  there  at  Stamford? 

Mr.  Merritt.  None  that  belong  to  the  municipality;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Frear.  Whv  not  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  There  is  a  project  of  that  sort  under  way.  The  city 
does  own  considerable  wharf  frontage  on  the  east  side,  and  there  is 
a  very  strong  movement  now  to  have  that  made  into  public  wharves, 
on  the  east  branch. .  The  city  needs  a  place  there  for  a  pumping 
station,  and  had  just  bought  considerable  new  frontage.  I  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  public  wharf  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  report  states  they  are  all  private  wharves,  ex- 
clusively owned. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes,  that  is  true.  There  is  a  wharf  which  is  prac- 
tically a  public  wharf  now.  Although  it  is  privately  owned,  it  is 
not  in  private  use,  and  anybody  that  wants  to  come  there  can  come. 
There  is,  in  the  sense  that  you  have  in  mind,  sir,  no  public  wharf 
as  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Would  there  be  any  objection,  if  the  committee 
should  adopt  this  project,  to  make  a  condition  that  municipal  ter- 
minals should  be  constructed  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
or  provision  made  for  their  construction?  , 

Mr.  Merritt.  Using  the  railway  connections?  Would  that  lie 
what  is  in  your  mind?  That  is  practicable.  Personally,  I  believe 
in  the  principle,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  asking  me  as  a  citizen. 
T  am  not  authorized  to  represent  the  community  in  that  respect, 
but  I  think  I  would  entirely  approve  of  that  principle. 

The  Chairman.  An  adequate  water  terminal  should  have  a  l*lt 
line  connecting  it  with  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes,  sir.  We  have,  in  fact,  railroads  on  both  sides 
of  the  east  branch,  and  on  one  side  of  the  west  branch. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  very  little  trouble  to  connect  them 
up  with  your  terminal? 

Mr.  Merritt.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  can  you  give  us,  Mr.  Merritt. 
as  to  the  established  water  transportation  lines,  say  with  Xew  York? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Well,  there  is  a  daily  steamboat  line  that  runs  always 
one  boat  one  way  each  day.  and  in  times  of  stress  two  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Between  Stamford  and  what  point? 
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Mr.  Merkitt.  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  steamboat  lines  running  further 
east? 

Mr.  Merritt.  From  Stamford? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Xo,  sir,  the  whole  connection  of  Stamford  is  with 
New  York.  It  is  practically  a  part  of  the  manufacturing  district 
of  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  established  steamboat  line  which  op- 
orates  its  boats  upon  a  regular  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Merritt.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  and  has  been  for  years,  and  has  never 
failed. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  by  the  records  that  the  water  commerce  at 
Stamford  for  1016  was  401,359  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  more  than 
$22,000,000. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Merritt  is  presenting  a  very  in- 
teresting subject.  Are  there  any  questions  by  any  member  of  the 
committee?    Mr.  Dempsey? 

Mr.  Dempsey.  I  see,  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  increasing,  although 
it  has  gone  back  at  times.  On  the  whole,  since  1912,  there  lias  been 
a  fairly  steady  increase  of  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Are  there  any  other  questions,  gentlemen* 
Mr.  Merritt,  we  are  glad  to  have  heard  you.  The  matter  will 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  little  summary 
here  that  I  will  leave  with  the  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  leave  that. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business.) 

(The  statement  referred  to  above  is  as  follows:) 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  17, 1918, 
Committee  on  Rivebs  and  Hakbors, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sirs  :  Referring  to  H.  R.  8027,  I  respectfully  point  out  that  tills  project  is 
one  which  was  recommended  by  the  engineers  of  the  War  Department  in  1914. 
It  is  an  enlargement  of  a  project  which  was  completed  in  July,  1911,  and  that 
project  was  one  which  enlarged  an  important  improvement  to  Stamford  Har- 
bor, which  was  carried  out  by  local  and  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  also  true  that  through  private  enterprise  proper  railway  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  both  the  east  and  the  west  branch  of  the  harbor  in  sub- 
stantial accordance  with  correspondence  between  the  Hon.  John  H.  Small, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  the  Hon.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  in  October,  1917. 

The  last  report  of  the  Thief  of  Engineers  shows  that  the  water-bound  com- 
merce of  Stamford  for  the  year  1916  was  over  $22,000,000.  The  imiK>rtance 
of  the  harbor  facilities  needs  no  emphasis  at  the  present  time,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  locality  which  the  particular  harbor  serves  but  also  for  reliev- 
ing the  congestion  of  railway  carriage  and  thus  helping  an  entire  section  and 
indeed  the  whole  country. 

Stamford  is  the  first  fairly  commodious  harbor  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sound  after  leaving  City  Island,  N.  Y..  and,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  en- 
gineers, in  order  to  accommodate  ftie  increased  size  of  barges  which  will 
use  the  enlarged  Brie  Canal  it  is  essential  that  the  depth  of  the  channels  b€ 
increased  as  indicated  in  the  engineers'  report. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  Merritt. 
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(The  following  letters  were  filed  by  Mr.  Merritt  with  the  commit- 
tee oil  January  29,  1918:) 

Januaby  24,  1918. 
Hon.  Schuyler  Merritt, 

Hvuhv  of  Representative*,  Wa-xhinyton,  J).  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mekbitt:  I  received  your  letter  of  the  22d  mid  have  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Nash  this  morning,  at  the  office,  and  have  gone  over  the 
map  which  he  lias  of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Stamford  Harbor.  He  is  goiufc  to 
make  a  tracing  of  tlds  map  which  will  show  the  amount  of  waterfront  which 
the  city  will  have  at  the  dis|>osal  station.  There  is  nlxmt  1.000  feet  of  water- 
front as  I  understand  it.  He  says  that  the  city  lias  under  contemplation  the 
huilding  of  a  public  wharf  there  and  there  is  a  project  under  way  now.  which 
contemplates  the  building  of  a  spur  track  running  down  to  the  Gillespie  Rub- 
ber Plant,  which  is  below  the  promised  disposal  dock.  This  will  afford  rail 
communication  to  the  city  property.  1  asked  him  to  write  you  a  letter  stating 
these  facts  as  the  city  engineer,  anil  he  has  agreed  to  give  me  the  map  and 
letter  Friday  or  Saturday  of  this  week.  I  will  forward  them  to  you.  I  think 
you  made  a  very  good  statement  to  the  Rivers  ami  Harbors  Committee. 

We  have,  in  our  business,  received  spruce  lumber  on  our  wharf  by  vessel  and 
transferred  it  to  cars  for  shipment  to  New  Canaan.  During  the  past  two  years, 
we  have  received  several  cargoes  of  cypress  lumber  from  the  South  which  have 
been  sent  us  at  Stamford  by  vessel,  and  we  have  transferred  it  to  cars  and  it 
has  been  shipped  further  east.  This  was  done  to  relieve  the  rail  congestion  at 
Harlem  River.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  if  the  increased  depth 
was  furnished  Stamford,  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  bulk  freight  that 
would  come  to  Stamford  and  be  forwarded  by  rail  from  here  to  different 
points  in  New  England.  Of  course,  you  will  recall  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  summer  there  was  some  $4,000  expended  by  the  city  and  the  property 
owners  on  the  east  branch  of  the  harbor  to  deej>en  the  water  from  the  steamboat 
dock  north. 

We  have  remit  ly  been  asked  to  quote  prices  on  material  for  a  grain  elevator 
to  be  erected  in  Stamford.  If  grain  could  be  delivered  here  by  water,  through 
the  New  York  Barge  ('anal,  to  this  elevator  and  then  reshipped  by  rail  from 
Stamford,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  for  the  business  of  Stamford  and  also  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  congested  railroad  situation. 

I  think  later  on,  after  the  war,  we  will  be  able,  with  this  extra  water  depth, 
to  have  shipments  direct  from  the  Pacific  coast  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Stamford,  and  then  transfer  either  to  scows  or  cars  for  delivery  outside  of 
Stamford.  Also,  when  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  is  in  commission,  we  may 
be  able  to  receive  luml>er  in  bulk  shipped  from  the  Great  Lakes  on  larger  boats 
than  we  can  now.  and  reship  from  Stamford.  If  this  increased  depth  of  water 
in  the  East  Branch  could  be  assured  during  the  next  two  or  three  years,  1  think 
it  would  go  a  long  way  to  relieve  the  railroad  freight  situation,  which  is  cer- 
tainly most  acute  now,  and  the  situation  has  been  growing  worse  during  the 
past  two  years.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  unable  to  get  anybody  to 
quote  us  on  stock  to  be  delivered  by  rail  unless  we  can  furnish  them  with  Gov- 
ernment order  numbers. 
Yours  very   truly, 

Wm.  H.  Jrw>. 


Si  am  fori>.  Conn.,  January  >~t.  WIS, 
Hon.   Schtyler   Mehkitt, 

Member  Hon*v  of  Rcprexentativex,  WanhinytoH%  J).  f . 

Dear  Mr.  Merritt:  Believing  it  to  be  a  patriotic,  as  well  as  an  otlicial  civic 
duty,  I  am  writing  you  briefly  concerning  the  immediate  need  of  hnrltor  im- 
provement for  what  is  known  in  Government  circles  as  the  East  Branch  of 
Stamford  Harbor:  locally  as  "The  Canal." 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  this  city  has  recently  acquired  by  condemnation 
proceedings  a  frontage  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  East  Branch  for  sewase 
disposal  and  public  dock  purposes:  said  frontage  on  the  canal,  now  owned  h> 
the  city,  being  1,210  feet,  and  the  area  *of  land  directly  in  the  rear  lieing  -•> 
acres. 

Directly  south  of  this  tract  of  land  is  the  manufactory  of  The  Stamford 
Rubber  Supply  Co.,  and  directly  north  is  about  1,200  lineal  feet   of  improved 
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dock  property,  which  is  being  actively  used  for  various  mercantile  purposes, 
including  masons'  supplies,  road  materials,  coal,  lumber,  hay,  feed,  grain,  and 
1  rovisions,  all  practically  dependent  on  water  transportation. 

Railroad  facilities  are  limited  to  the  northerly  end  of  this  side  of  the  canal, 
but  it  is  proposed  and  there  is  under  consideration  at  the  present  time,  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  southerly  to  the  Stamford  Rubber  Supply  Co.'s 
manufactory ;  said  railroad  to  pass  through  the  dock  property  .of  the  city  of 
.Stamford. 

The  belief  is  that  the  public  dock  as  proposed  would  become  a  terminal  of 
no  small  proportions  and  could  be  made  a  transfer  point  for  freight  to  and  from 
other  points  in  New  England.  This  can  not  be  done  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty or  satisfaction  unless  our  harbor  from  Long  Island  Sound  up  to  the 
head  of  the  canal  is  deepened  to  give  access  to  boats  and  vessels  of  a  reasonable 
draft. 

The  City,  in  conjunction  with  dock  property  owners,  has,  during  the  year 
1917,  expended  $4,000  in  digging  the  canal  deeper  at  its  upi>er  end.  There  is 
now  supposed  to  be  9  feet  of  water  in  the  canal  at  mean  low  tide,  but  there  is 
not. 

There  are  two  market  boats  alternately  plying  between  Stamford  and  New 
York  throughout  the  year,  but  they  are  unable  to  make  their  dock  at  low  water 
and  must  arrange  their  schedules  with  the  tides. 

It  would  seem  that  a  channel  deepened  to  12  feet  at  low  water  and  of  a 
width  of  100  feet,  would  be  the  least  that  a  city  of  the  size  of  Stamford  should 
ask  for;  and  that  opposite  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club  a  suitable  area  should  be 
provided  for  the  safe  mooring  of  vessels  under  any  condition  of  tide  and 
weather. 

I  am  sending  a  sketch  showing  a  good  portion  of  the  east  branch  of  the 
harbor,  and  am  designating  thereon  the  principal  manufactories  and  docks  in 
the  vicinity. 

I  trust  you  may  have  unqualified  support  in  the  advocacy  of  so  needed  an 
improvement  as  the  betterment  of  Stamford's  harbor. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Nash, 
City  Engineer. 
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Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Saturday,  January  12, 1918. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  John  H.  Small  (chairman)  pre- 
siding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  GREENE,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 
THE  FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr.  Greene.  Gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  on  account  of  a  re- 
port from  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  from  the  Chief  Engineer 
to  the  Secretar}r  of  War  in  regard  to  a  survey  of  Taunton  River.  I 
live  on  the  Mount  Hope  Bay,  which  is  the  outlet  of  Taunton  River, 
and  I  live  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  15  miles  below  the  city  of  Taunton.  I 
have  been  very  much  interested  in  all  waterway  improvements  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  when  I 
was  elected  mayor  of  Fall  River  in  the  year  1895, 1  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  city  council  in  which  I  said  that  while  it  is  very  import- 
ant to  improve  all  highways  on  the  land,  it  is  very  much  more  im- 
portant to  improve  every  water  highway,  and  the  water  highway 
of  the  city  of  Fall  River  never  had  an  appropriation  except  one  made 
nearly  40  years  previously,  of  $35,000.  Fall  River  is  where  I  live, 
and  it  is  on  Taunton  River. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  river  has  had  $210,000. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes ;  that  was  the  total  amount. 

After  going  into  the  necessity  of  the  harbor  improvement  a  public 
hearing  was  held  at  Fall  River  and  the  Member  of  Congress  who  pre- 
ceded me  attended,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  citizens.  Sub- 
sequently a  hearing  was  had  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee in  this  city,  ana  I  came  here  as  mayor  of  Fall  River  and  appeared 
before  that  committee  in  189G,  and  as  a  result  a  survey  was  ordered, 
and  following  the  survey  the  sum  of  $175,000  was  recommended  for 
the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Fall  River  in  Mount  Hope  Bay,  at 
the  outlet  of  Taunton  River.  I  came  here  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  reason  of  the  death  of  my  predecessor,  the  late 
John  Simpkins,  in  1898.  The  report  came  in  to  the  House  and 
the  appropriation  was  made.  And  finally  $175,000  was  expended  to 
make  that  improvement.  I  also  had  another  proposition  made  for 
an  anchorage  area  in  the  harbor,  which  the  Engineer  Board  thought 
we  ought  not  to  have  that  improvement.  Subsequently  I  appeared 
before  the  Engineer  Board  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  upon  recon- 
sideration they  decided  to  recommend  an  expenditure  of  one-half  of 
the  estimated  cost  amounting  to  $135,000  for  an  anchorage  area.    A 
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proposition  was  advocated  for  a  canal  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Boston  to  Beaufort,  N.  C.  I  was  a  strong  advocate  of  that  canal.  I 
did  not  represent  the  city  of  Taunton  at  that  time.  The  Member  who 
then  represented  Taunton  didn't  believe  in  the  project. 

I  favored  a  canal  commencing  at  Taunton,  but  providing  for  an 
improvement  with  a  canal  of  the  depth  of  25  feet  (you  will  find  it 
referred  to  in  this  report)  up  the  Taunton  River  and  through  to 
Boston.  The  mistake  made  then  was  that  the  projectors  favored  too 
expensive  a  proposition.  A  depth  of  12  feet  might  have  been  ap- 
proved. If  that  had  been  approved,  you  would  all  have  been  blessing 
me  thereafter.  But  the  projectors  insisted  upon  a  depth  of  25  feet, 
r.nd  the  Board  of  Engineers— properly,  I  guess — decided  it  was  too 
extravagant,  and  they  wouldn't  recommend  the  great  outlay.  And 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  Eugene  N.  Foss  for  governor:  and 
while  he  talked  loudly  for  waterway  improvements,  he  opposed  this 
canal,  and  the  reason  he  opposed  the  canal  was  because  the  people  of 
Boston  didn't  open  their  eyes  enough  to  see  the  advantage  of  the 
improvement,  and  it  fell  by  the  wayside.  But  that  report  is  in  exist- 
ence, and  the  United  States  engineers  made  a  first-class  report,  only 
saving  it  would  cost  a  large  sum  of  money  and  they  questioned  the 
advisability  of  it.  Now,  relative  to  Taunton  Kiver,  and  I  now  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Taunton,  and  I  asked  for  a  survey  of  that  river  pro- 
viding for  25  feet  of  water  from  where  there  is  now  25  feet  of  water 
at  Somerset — asking  for  25  feet  depth  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  Taun- 
ton, which  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Massachusetts,  a  distance  of 
about  9  miles.  Taunton  was  settled  shortly  after  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth.  I  asked  for  that  depth  in  the  original  bill.  Finally  it 
was  suggested  that  18  feet  might  be  found  advisable.  I  agreed  to 
18  feet,  and  finally  the  Board  of  Engineers  in  their  wisdom  concluded 
to  recommend  a  barge  canal  and  make  it  12  feet  deep.  Of  course 
(here  is  5  feet  difference  between  high  water  and  low  water  that 
would  make  high-water  depth  about  17  feet. 

Then  the  Board  of  Engineers,  after  making  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  at  $534,500,  put  in  a  condition  there  that,  while  they  believed  that 
it  was  a  good  improvement,  still  either  the  State  or  the  city  of  Taun- 
ton, which,  like  all  cities,  hasn't  money  to  spare — or  if  anybody  along 
the  line  of  the  river — must  put  up  money  enough  to  pay  the  remain- 
ing half  of  the  expense.  That  may  be  good  judgment,  but  I  don't 
believe  in  it.  Unless  you  are  going  to  malte  a  rule,  that  shall  be  effec- 
tive in  all  improvements  hereafter,  that  in  the  future  in  every  river 
improvement  and  harbor  improvement  the  local  interests  or  State 
must  put  up  one-half  the  cost,  then  it  is  not  right  to  make  the  city  of 
Taunton  pay  one-half  of  this  cost.  It  isn't  right.  It  isn't  proper, 
and  I  protest  against  it,  and  I  ask  that  this  matter  be  fully  con- 
sidered bv  your  committee. 

Mr.  Switzer.  What  is  the  population  of  Taunton? 

Mr.  Greene.  It  has  about  35,000.  It  has  a  large  number  of  indus- 
tries. It  is  an  old  city.  It  was  originally  the  largest  city  in  the 
county,  but  the  other  cities — Fall  River  and  New  Bedford — had  the 
advantage  of  river  and  harbor  improvements,  and  beat  them  out, 
and  they  were  denied  the  right ;  and  yet  at  one  time  they  owned  the 
largest  amount  of  tonnage  of  any  other  city  in  the  State  except 
Boston.    Some  of  this  tonnage  was  built  on  Taunton  River.    Xo*. 
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to-day  they  ought  to  have  this  improvement.  I  don't  believe  it  is 
right  to  make  them  pay  this  half  of  the  expense. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  appropriated,  as  a  permanent 
appropriation,  $100,000  toward  the  expense  or  this  improvement.  It 
is  available  at  any  time  when  the  Government  makes  this  improve- 
ment. Possibly  the  legislature  may  do  something  more;  I  don't 
know.  But  it  is  unjust  to  make  them  pay  half  of  this  expense  un- 
less you  are  going  to  make  that  a  positive  rule  to  be  applied  to  every 
living  man  and  every  living  community  that  tries  to  get  an  im- 
provement. The  improvements  in  New  Bedford  Harbor  will  cost 
$900,000;  and  neither  the  city  or  State  has  contributed  or  been  asked 
to  contribute  a  single  dollar.  Fall  River  has  had  $345,000  expended, 
and  has  not  been  asked  to  contribute  anything. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  is  simply  a  voluntary  appropriation  on  the  part 
of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Could  that  be  used  as  a  credit  on  the  $265,000? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  is  in  lieu  of  that,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir.  It  can  be  used  anytime  when  the  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  improve  the  river. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene  wishes  the  committee  to  refer  this 
matter  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  to  see  if  they  can  not  upon  supple- 
mentary evidence  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  local  appropriation. 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  right.  I  think  the  people  are  entitled  to 
consideration.  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  be  put  down  to  this  hard 
rule,  unless  it  is  going  to  be  the  rule  hereafter.  I  find  these  boards 
change  their  minds  sometimes.  And  as  they  sometimes  change  their 
minds,  I  want  them  to  take  this  proposition  and  look  it  over  again. 
I  know  Gen.  Abbott,  who  wrote  this  report.  He  is  a  fine  man,  and 
he  talked  first  rate,  and  he  looked  all  right,  and  when  he  got  back  to 
make  the  report  he  got  back  to  the  hard  and  fast  way  of  putting  down 
the  military  consideration 

The  Chairman.  You  never  did  give  the  number  of  this  report. 

Mr.  Greene.  Document  No.  110,  Sixty-first  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  gentlemen,  if  you  will,  to  refer  this  back 
to  the  Board  of  Engineers,  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  review  this 
matter.  I  would  like  to  have  it  go  back  to  the  board  and  ask  th?m  to 
take  this  up  for  reconsideration  and  see  if  they  can't  make  a  little 
more  liberal  recommendation,  see  if  they  can't  forget  that  they  are 
Army  engineers  and  see  that  they  are  men,  and  look  at  the  thing  in 
a  business  way  and  not  in  the  narrow  military  sens^.  Take  it  up  as 
business  men,  take  it  up  the  same  as  I  take  up  everything  I  have  on  a 
business  line,  and  take  it  up  and  look  at  it  in  the  broad  sense  and  not 
in  a  narrow  view. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  they  mean  here  in  the  report  by  saying 
"  local  benefits  would  be  felt  and  should  contribute  liberally  toward 
the  improvement "?    What  do  they  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Greene.  The  smaller  towns  used  to  do  a  good  deal  of  ship- 
building up  there  on  Taunton  River  before  any  improvements  were 
made.  They  mean  that  probably  these  towns  would  make  improve- 
ments. Last  year  we  launched  one  schooner  opposite  Fall  River,  and 
we  have  another  on  the  stocks  now,  and  there  is  a  large  shipyard 
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being  located  11  miles  below  Fall  River.  We  are  going  back  to  the 
original  idea  of  building  ships.  But  there  used  to  be  some  shipbuild- 
ing done  further  up  the  river,  at  Somerset,  where  the  water  is  25  feet 
deep,  and  there  used  to  be  quite  a  little  shipbuilding  there,  and  possi- 
bly they  think  this  improvement  would  help  these  towns.  But  these 
towns  are  poor  towns  and  they  haven't  any  money  to  spend  in  im- 
provements of  this  kind,  and  the  record  of  the  United  States  thus  far 
in  making  improvements  on  rivers  is  without  calling  on  the  people  to 
pay  half  the  cost.  And  I  ask  you  when  we  come  asking  this  im- 
provement and  the  legislature  has  appropriated  $100,000  in  order  to 
help  out  the  city  of  Taunton,  you  to  be  liberal  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  make  this  improvement.  I  want  this  proposition  to  go 
back  to  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  ask  them  to  give  it  more  consid- 
eration. They  gave  us  a  good  hearing.  They  were  liberal  in  their 
hearings,  but  I  don't  think  they  ought  to  take  this  narrow  view  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  additional  information  to  be  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Engineers? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  learn  something  every  day,  and  I  think  we  may  pre- 
sent additional  facts  if  a  hearing  can  be  had. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  mean  have  you  any  in  mind  now  in  addition  to  what 
you  placed  before  them  heretofore? 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  except  the  matter  of  justice.  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  I  am  like  a  lawyer  that  has  got  a  case.  He  is  prepared  to  outline 
his  purpose,  and  ought  to  be,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  outline  this 
in  a  legal  sense,  but  I  came  here  to  ask  the  Board  of  Engineers  to 
take  a  more  liberal  view  of  this  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  it  up  Mr.  Greene,  very 
soon. 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes.  sir.  There  is  one  other  item  I  would  like  to 
take  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  nature  of  it? 

Mr.  Greene.  That  is  Pollock  Rip  Channel,  in  Nantucket  Sound. 
It  is  a  very  valuable  improvement  for  which  I  fought  against  the 
Army  engineers  and  everybody  else,  because  they   had   reported 
against  it  time  and  time  again,  till  finally  they  granted  a  public 
hearing  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  they  had  all  the  interests  of  the  whole 
coast,  clear  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  beyond;  they  came  up  there 
and  there  wasn't  a  living  soul  there  but  what  said  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  they  convinced  the  Army  engineer  in  my  district,  Col. 
Wi'lard,  who  is  now  in  the  district,  being  put  in  there  since  the  war 
broke  out  as  an  engineer,  retired,  and  he  is  very  strong  for  that  im- 
provement now.    And  he  is  right.    It  is  one  of  the  worst  places  on 
the  coast,  and  it  was  thought  that  it  wouldn't  do  any  good  to  make 
the  improvement  and  it  wouldn't  be  permanent  after  it  was  made; 
but  I  had  all  the  maritime  men  that  had  traveled  up  and  down  that 
coast  since  before  these  Army  engineers  were  born  and  knew  all 
about  it,  knew  there  had  been  a  great  many  lives  lost,  a  great  deal 
of  property  lost  there,  and  finally  thev  were  convinced  that  the  im- 
provement should  be  made,  and  fianlly  they  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $250,000  to  start  the  proposition,  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  put  $250,000  in  order  to  start  it.    The  work  done  there  proved 
good,  but  the  Senate  cut  the  appropriation  down  to  $125,000.  and 
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that  was  added  to  three  times,  so  we  got  $375,000  in  there  finally, 
and  then  the  troubles  of  war  came  on  and  they  couldn't  make  this 
a  war  measure  and  then  they  stopped  recommending  anything  to  bid 
done  to  it,  and  yet.  notwithstanding  that  work  had  oeen  abandoned, 
the  work  already  done  stands ;  as  I  understand  by  the  report  of  the 
engineers,  it  proved  to  be  a  wise  expenditure  as  ever  was  made. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  it  ought  not  to  be  abandoned  after  the  Gov- 
ernment has  already  expended  $375,000,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
coast,  and  it  ought  to  be  taken  up. 

And  right  in  direct  connection  with  that  I  want  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  stumblingblocks  that  may  stand  in  its  way  now  is 
that  a  proposition  has  gone  to  the  Government  suggesting  the  buying 
of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  ought  never  to  have  been  built.  It  is  owned  by  a 
private  corporation,  and  it  was  understood  when  it  was  built  that  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  should  give  them  $200,000  when  they 
had  expended  a  certain  sum,  which  they  did.  It  would  be  the  great- 
est extravagance  for  the  Government  to  buy  that  canal,  and  I  have 
never  seen  an  Army  engineer  that  would  recommend  it.  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  anyone  but  Gen*  John  E.  Johnston,  commander 
of  the  Department  of  the  East,  who  sailed  through  the  canal  and 
thinks  the  Government  ought  to  buy  it  as  a  military  necessity.  He 
is  a  good  Army  man,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  he  is  an  Army  engi- 
neer. 

Mr.  Booher.  Didn't  Admiral  Benson,  before  the  Senate  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  last  year,  indorse  this  project? 

Mr.  Greene.  Possibly  he  did.  Admiral  Benson  is  a  good  man 
and  he  is  interested  in  what  is  good  for  the  Navy,  and  possibly  he 
thought  they  could  send  some  of  the  light  craft  through  there. 

Mr.  Booher.  What  is  the  depth  of  that  canal  ? 

Mr.  Gteene.  Twenty-five  feet.  A  party  went  through  there  when 
the  canal  was  opened.  I  was  one  of  the  party  and  the  current  was  so 
strong  they  couldn't  stop  up  there  anywhere,  so  they  had  to  go  clear 
up  the  canal  and  turn  around  at  the  northeastern  end  of  the  canal 
before  they  could  land  the  passengers.  It  should  never  have  been 
built.  It  was  built  by  the  Belmonts,  of  New  York.  They  sold  their 
bonds  to  build  it  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  country  own 
many  of  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Frear.  About  what  was  the  cost  of  that,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  don't  know.  Whatever  the  cost,  the  money  has  been 
wasted.  It  was  built  with  the  purpose  of  hoisting  it  on  the  Govern- 
ment. The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  considered  the  case  for  a  long 
time,  and  these  private  individuals  experimented  with  it ;  and  it  isnx 
a  very  good  proposition,  and  they  want  the  Government  to  take  it  up. 
You  had  better  spend  your  money  on  the  Taunton  River.  It  would 
be  a  better  place  in  case  of  war,  and  it  would  be  more  valuable  to 
Boston  than  any  other  canal  proposition. 

Mr.  Frear.  (Jetting  back  to  Pollock  Rip,  you  have  a  25-foot  depth  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  Yes,  sir.  That  proposition  was  to  have  a  direct  canal 
a  mile  wide  and  7  miles  long  and  30  feet  deep. 

Mr.  Frear.  Twenty-five  feet,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Greene*  I  asked  for  30  feet. 

Mr.  Frear.  And  600  feet  wide? 
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Mr.  Greene.  No ;  I  asked  for  a  mile— 7  miles  long — and  that  is 
what  was  originally  proposed.  If  they  have  sot  in  a  narrower  view 
there  they  want  to  W<£Ttheir  view. 

Mr.  Frear.  Is  there  any  channel  in  the  country,  Mr.  Greene,  a 
mile  wide? 

Mr.  Greene.  No  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  there  now ;  and  I  have  no 
interest  here  politically.  It  isn't  in  the  district  I  represent.  I  am 
interested  in  navigation.  I  have  no  interest  at  all  in  it  politically. 
It  wouldn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  politically  or  personally  to 
me  if  it  was  abandoned. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  is  your  reason  for  making  it  a  mile  wide! 

Mr.  Greene.  To  make  it  large  enough  to  take  in  the  commerce 
that  goes  through  there. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  know,  but  the  commerce  that  goes  in  New  York  City 
isn't  a  mile 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know,  but  while  you  are  building  it  there  why  not 
make  it  large  enough  to  meet  what  is  required  ? 

Mr.  Frear.  What  would  it  cost? 

Mr.  Greene.  About  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  the  report  here  it  says  it  ought  to  be 

Mr.  Greene.  Well,  let  me  tell  you,  this  is  the  way  the  channel  went 
before:  In  like  that,  off  like  that,  and  out  like  that  [indicating]. 
And  there  have  been  more  vessels  wrecked  in  going  around  those 
bends  through  that  canal.  That  was  probably  laid  out  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  early  history  of  the  country.  But  now  we  ought  to  have 
something  decent,  and  every  engineer  knows  the  improvement  ought 
to  be  made,  and  this  committee  had  the  good  sense  to  authorize  that 
the  work  commence  after  they  read  the  report  from  the  engineers, 
and  after  we  had  that  hearing.  And  now  I  don't  want  you  to 
weaken.  The  matter  will  be  worth  more  than  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
and  you  will  pay  more  than  a  million  dollars  for  the  Cape  Cod  Canal. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  did  not  make  any  recom- 
mendation for  continuing  this  work  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Greene.  No;  on  account  of  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Greene  is  asking  us  to  consider  whether 
or  not  an  appropriation  ought  not  to  be  made  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  as  a  matter  of  economy  to  save 
the  money  you  have  already  expended  there,  to  go  ahead  and  make 
this  improvement.  Not  that  I  ask  you  to  make  it  all  at  once,  but 
make  it — make  it  under  the  direction  of  Army  engineers. 

Mr.  Frear.  It  is  completed  to  25  feet,  and  it's  actual  width  is  600 
feet? 

Mr.  Greene.  I  know  Col.  Black  very  well,  and  most  of  these  Army 
engineers;  several  of  them  I  have  met.  I  want  them  to  be  broad 
and  liberal  in  consideration  of  these  two  projects  that  I  have  brought 
to  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Greene,  the  committee  are  very  glad  to  have 
heard  vou,  and  both  matters  shall  be  considered. 

Mr.  Greene.  I  thank  you.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kiYidness  and  attention. 

(See  statement  of  Col.  H.  C.  Newcomer,  assistant  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  in  hearings  on  river  and  harbor  bill,  Sixty-fifth  Congress, 
second  session.) 
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There  was  not  attached  to  that  plan  any  restriction  like  that  which 
the  committee  has  placed  upon  the  local  interests  in  this  case.    A 
large  proportion  of  that  money  has  been  expended  to  provide  for  a 
depth  of  6  feet  from  Paducah  to  Chattanooga,  and  beyond  to  Knox- 
ville  3  feet,  for  that  river.    This  river  will  be  mighty  nearly  com- 
pleted when  these  locks  and  dams  at  Muscle  Shoals  are  complete. 
So  this  is  the  question  we  are  dealing  with,  namely,  the  question 
of  whether  you  will  spend  $20,000  or  $22,000  to  complete  this  work. 
This  river  has  not  been  treated  exactly  right.     As  I  said  it  is  the 
greatest  river  in  the  United  States,  except  three  or  four.    The  Chief 
of  Engineers  now  advises  that,  so  far  as  the  physical  size  of  the  river 
is  concerned,  the  Tennessee  River  empties  into*  the  Ohio  at  Paducah 
60,000  gallons  per  minute  more  than  the  Ohio  has  after  its  tributary, 
the   Cumberland,   has   reached   it.     It   is  important   in   commerce. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  resources  of  the  six  or  seven  commonwealths 
which  lie  on  the  banks  of  this  river  must  know  that  when  opened  up 
to  navigation  it  will  afford  the  best  means  of  commerce  in  this 
country.     It  will  have  more  commerce  to  carry  than  there  is  any- 
where else  to  carry.    Of  course,  it  can  not  be  carried  and  made  valu- 
able until  it  is  opened  up  to  navigation. 

Some  years  ago  I  sought  at  the  hands  of  your  committee  an  appro- 
priation to  open  up  the  mountain  section  of  this  river  some  40  or  50 
miles  below  Chattanooga,  where  the  channed  was  obstructed  bv  rocks 
and  bowlders  against  which  the  boat  would  be  destroyed.  We  did 
secure  a  wharf,  but  no  appropriation.  Afterwards  an  act  was  passed 
by  Congress  requiring  or  permitting  the  communities  to  provide  pri- 
vate capital  for  making  these  improvements  and  obtaining  the  elec- 
trical power  as  the  result  of  the  overflow  of  water.  Our  estimates 
were  that  the  improvement  could  be  made  for  about  $1,800,000.  The 
improvement  was  finally  made,  and  forty  odd  miles  of  that  river  was 
made  a  lake — which  was  before  a  shoal — opened  up  to  navigation,  at 
an  expense  of  $11,500,000  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  or  wherever  the  stockholders  came  from 
who  supported  it.  They  carried  it  through,  knowing  that  it  took 
$11,500,000.  That  much  money  in  the  cost  of  navigation  for  com- 
merce has  been  saved  by  a  private  enterprise,  and  the  Government 
to-day  has  power  over  that  lake  and  dam  such  as  it  has  over  no  other 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recollect  the  power  developed  there  i 

Mr.  Moon.  About  65,000  horsepower. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  That  is  at  Hales  Bar? 

Mr.  Moon.  Yes.  The  Government  could,  tomorrow,  if  it  sees  fit- 
take  over  not  only  the  lock  and  dam,  but  the  auxiliary  plant,  either 
on  the  basis  of  its  original  cost  or  upon  its  assessed  value.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  the  privilege  of  having  an  inspector  there,  it  has  an  in- 
spector there  whenever  it  desires,  and  it  did  have  an  inspector  there 
to  inspect  the  work  when  it  was  done.  All  that  work  has  been  per- 
formed without  anv  expense  to  the  Government.  The  people  who 
have  been  engaged  in  private  enterprise  on  the  Tennessee  River  have 
done  more  for  the  improvement  of  that  great  river,  one  of  the  great- 
est rivers  in  the  United  States,  than  has  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  makes  me  ashamed  to  think  that  anybody  would 
for  one  minute  question  whether  $20,000  or  $22,000  more  should  be 
paid  by  the  Government  for  the  improvement  of  this  river. 
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The  Chairman.  One  of  the  difficulties  which  confronts  our  com- 
mittee from  time  to  time  is  the  question  of  local  cooperation.  There 
are  two  factors  which  enter  into  it.  One  is  the  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  local  cooperation,  and  another  is,  assuming  that  it 
appears  that  local  contributions  should  be  made,  whether  there  is 
any  State  or  subdivision  of  the  State  which,  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, can  make  the  contribution. 

Mr.  Moon.  That  is  for  a  particular  project. 

The  Chairman.  Any  project.  What,  in  your  mind,  are  the  diffi- 
culties here,  assuming  that  there  should  oe  local  cooperation  on 
merit — what  are  the  difficulties  in  actually  making  a  local  contribu- 
tion? 

-Mr.  Moon.  The  difficulty  must  necessarily  arise  in  going  to  a  pri- 
vate citizen  and  asking  him  to  spend  his  monev  for  the  public  benefit 
and  use  in  a  project  out  of  which  he  personally  can  not  obtain  any 
benefit.  You  must  take  public  men  with  big  purses  if  you  would 
have  them  make  contributions  to  anything  like  that.  In  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  radically  wrong  for  the  Government  to  talk  about  private 
enterprises  to  develop  rivers  that  are  worth  developing.  If  he  river 
is  not  fit  for  development  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  then  it  is  your  duty  to  abandon  it. 
If  it  is  fit  for  development,  then  it  is  your  duty  to  improve  it  with- 
out imposing  this  burden  upon  the  people  of  the  local  communities. 
So  far  as  the  Tennessee  or  any  other  river  is  concerned,  if  there  must 
be  contributions,  they  should  not  of  necessity  come  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  in  which  the  improvement  is,  to  be  made.  The 
contributions,  on  the  other  hand,  should  come  from  the  whole  body 
of  people  who  are  affected.  If  that  is  so,  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  far  you  should  go.  Here  is  the  third  river  in  the  United  States. 
If  you  abandon  it  you  must  abandon  everything  else  of  less  im- 
portance. Here  a  contribution  is  asked  for  to  improve  this  mighty 
river.  The  Government  has  already  put  $11,200,000  into  it,  and 
there  has  been  a  private  contribution,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
navigation  safe  for  a  great  portion  of  the  river  of  $11,150,000.  I  do 
not  think  this  committee  should  hesitate  nbout  this  question  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Freak.  If  the  Government  has  already  put  in  about  $12,000,- 
000 — it  is  eleven  million  nine  hundred  and  some  odd  thousand — 
and  private  parties  have  put  in  $11,500,000,  making  a  total  of  about 
$23,000,000,  what  is  the  reason  that  commerce  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing on  the  Tennessee  River  ? 

Mr.  Moon.  I  suppose  that  commerce  was  bound  to  decrease.  The 
conditions  obtaining  have  bottled  it  up  in  the  middle  where  you 
can  not  get  it  through  either  way. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  decrease  has  been  60  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Mr.  Moon.  Commerce,  in  my  judgment,  can  never  exist  in  that 
river  under  present  conditions.  It  will  not  be  steady.  It  may 
fluctuate.  But  there  never  can  be  a  fixed,  stable,  and  valuable  com- 
merce that  will  be  beneficial  to  all  the  people  until  the  river  is  fully 
opened  up  to  navigation. 

Mr.  Frear.  We  have  put  in  nearly  $100,000,000  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Mr.  Moon.  Maybe  you  never  should  have  fixed  the  Mississippi 
You  must  determine  first  whether  a  river  is  fit.  If  it  is  not  fit,  then 
you  should  abandon  it.  Effect  on  railroad  rates  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  Frear.  What  do  I  understand  you  to  say  about  railroads? 

Mr.  Moon.  They  are  carrying  through  freight  from  St.  Louis  to 
Chattanooga.  Their  boats  are  owned  By  the  merchants,  and  wher- 
ever the  river  gets  so  low  that  you  must  pass  the  shoals  and  the 
obstruction,  particularly  in  that  canal  down  there  at  Muscle  Shoals, 
that  can  not  be  done.  My  information  as  to  the  merchants  is  that 
their  rates  are  practically  double  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Frear.  How  can  vou  do  that  under  the  interstate  commerce 
law? 

Mr.  Moon.  My  friend  is  too  old  a  Congressman  to  ask  how  any- 
thing of  that  kind  can  be  done.    It  is  done  every  day. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  law  is  against  it,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Moon.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  know  that  is  the  law,  because  we  had  the  same 
condition  in  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  Judge  Moon,  have  you  anything  further  to  say? 

Mr.  Moon.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Austin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EICHABD  W.  AUSTIN,  A  KEPEESENTAUVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FBOM  THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  Austin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
passing  I  want  to  say  that  our  good  Friend  from  the  eighth  Alabama 
district  said  that  I  was  unfortunate  in  representing  a  district  on 
the  upper  Tennessee  River.  I  want  to  say  that  I  tried  to  represent 
the  gentleman's  district  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and,  as  a  result 
of  it,  I  moved  up  the  river,  and  I  am  here  now:  and  if  T  change  my 
location  I  would  soon  be  retired  from  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  up  higher? 

Mr.  Austin.  I  went  up  higher. 

Just  a  word  about  this  assessment  against  the  local  property 
owners.  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  Tennessee  delegation  in 
supporting  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  when  the  Ohio  River  secured 
$60,000,000  for  locks  and  dams  without  levying  a  cent  against  the 
local  property  owners  along  that  river?  Wny  should  there  be  dis- 
crimination, and  why  make  this  new  departure  after  rivers  of  certain 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  improved — the  Monongahela,  the 
Allegheny,  and  many  other  rivers — without  assessment  upon  the 
property  holders?  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  going  to  adopt 
that  rule  and  stand  by  it,  I  am  not  going  to  waste  any  time  coming 
before  this  committee.  So  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  the 
question  is  settled;  we  are  not  going  to  raise  a  dollar.  You  must 
treat  us  just  the  same  as  you  treat  the  people  along  the  Ohio  and 
other  rivers  which  have  been  opened  to  navigation  in  the  United 
States  without  making  an  assessment  against  the  local  people.  If 
you  had  inaugurated  this  policy  in  the  beginning,  we  could  9ee  the 
fairness  and  justice  in  it. 

Here  is  a  recommendation  to  abandon  a  proposition  adopted  by 
Congress,  in  the  Sixty -second  Congress,  set  out  in  what  is  known  as 
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Executive  Document  No.  360,  a  report  of  Maj.  (now  Gen.)  W.  W. 
Harts  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  its 
tributaries,  which  was  threshed  out  before  this  committee  and  both 
houses  of  Congress.  Here  is  a  recommendation  by  the  local  or 
division  engineer  to  abandon  a  scheme  to  make  this  river  a  practical 
stream  for  transportation  purposes. 
Mr.  Frear.  From  where  to  where? 

Mr.  Austin.  Chattanooga  to  Knoxville,  181  miles,  where  the  com- 
merce last  year  amounted  to  over  $2,000,000 ;  where  the  value  of  the 
commerce  in  one  year  exceeded  the  total  amount  expended  from  the 
very  beginning  of  work  on  this  part  or  section  of  the  river. 

I  want  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
gram already  adopted  and  for  which  Congress  has  already  appro- 
priated money.  We  have  the  richest  agricultural  lands  along  that 
river  that  can  be  found  in  the  United  States,  and  an  impartial  jury, 
a  Federal  jury,  has  assessed  a  value,  a  fair  valuation,  upon  the  prop- 
erty to  be  damaged,  and  now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  you,  is  it  to  be  aban- 
doned and  the  money  used  for  some  other  purpose  and  the  recom- 
mendation that  wre  no  longer  make  appropriations  for  this  river  by 
sections  be  changed,  and  a  lump  sum  appropriation  made,  so  that  all 
of  the  money  may  be  expended  on  some  other  section  of  this  river? 
What  is  the  section  of  this  river  the  division  engineer  wishes  to 
abandon  the  locks  and  dams  uport?  It  is  where  the  great  hardwood 
timber  resources  of  the  United  States  are  located;  where  zinc  is 
being  mined,  with  the  employment  of  several  thousands  of  men; 
where  4,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  aluminum  industry  and  between 
four  and  five  thousand  employed  in  digging  coal ;  and  where  the  best 
American  marble  is  being  produced  in  abundance.  The  proposition 
is  to  stop  and  go  backward  instead  of  forward,  by  the  local  Engi- 
neering Department  of  the  Government.  It  is  asking  this  committee 
and  the  American  Congress  to  go  backward  and  not  forward.  Against 
such  an  unwise  policy  I  enter  my  protest. 

If  you  gentlemen  will  not  build  these  dams,  then  in  all  fairness, 
give  us  legislation  which  will  enable  us  to  do  it  by  private  capital. 
We  ask  and  demand  one  or  the  other.  I  have  had  a  Dill  before  this 
committee  for  eight  years  asking  for  the  privilege  of  a  private  com- 
pany of  placing  locks  and  dams  on  the  Clinch  River,  as  recommended 
by  the  late  Gen.  Kingman,  to  build  these  dams  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government,  but  to  cost  the  Government  nothing,  and  give 
the  people  navigation,  at  an  expense  of  $2,500,000  for  light  and 
power — for  electricity.  Nothing  has  been  done  with  it.  Not  a  dollar 
has  been  appropriated  in  eight  years  for  the  practical  improvement 
of  that  river.  What  would  it  do?  It  would  open  up  one  of  the 
richest  coal  fields  in  the  country.  The  other  day  the  conditions  ob- 
taining in  my  city  were  such  that  they  required  immediate  action  by 
the  fuel  department  to  prevent  the  gas  company  from  closing  down 
its  plant  and  leaving  that  city  of  100,000  people  in  darkness ;  and  yet, 
gentlemen,  we  are  within  30  miles  of  the  coal  fields  upon  this  river- 
There  is  some  talk  about  having  a  small  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  This 
whole  country  is  tied  up  to-day  by  congested  transportation  on 
railroads.  There  never  has  been  a  better  time  or  a  stronger  argu- 
ment for  a  great  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  which  would  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  every  enlightened  and  thinking  man  in  America.    Let  us 
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dig  out  the  rivet's  of  this  country  which  are  subject  to  practical  navi- 
gation all  the  year,  and  which  will  open  up  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  let  us  defy  the  mudthrowers,  the  critics, 
and  the  knockers.  Beneath  this  work  is  involved  the  industrial  and 
military  development  of  this  country,  and  this  is  no  time  to  halt,  to 
be  turned  aside  or  stopped  in  the  development  and  perfection  and 
the  onward  movement  or  real,  genuine  river  improvement. 

We  are  paying  over  $4  per  ton  for  transporting  pig  iron  to  in- 
terior cities  located  on  rivers,  because  we  are  locked  up.  We  are 
paying  like  transportation  charges  on  lumber,  marble,  zinc,  alu- 
minum, and  our  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Tayix)r.  How  many  marble  developments  have  you? 

Mr.  Austin.  They  are  so  numerous  that  I  don't  know.  There  are 
25  quarries  in  my  country  alone — the  best  marble  in  the  world. 

I  protest  against  this  assessment  and  against  the  abandonment  and 
the  decision  to  make  the  third  and  fourth  largest  river  in  America 
useful  to  the  people.  We  have  been  coming  here  for  half  a  century 
in  the  interest  of  this  great  river  which,  when  you  improve  it  once 
will  stay  improved,  because  it  is  not  sandy,  has  no  shifting  banks  or 
bottom.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  go  every  year  and  get  out  gravel 
and  bowlders  or  remove  overhanging  trees.  That  kind  of  work  has 
been  going  on  for  half  a  century,  and  it  is  still  going  on ;  but  that  is 
not  sufficient.  We  must  do  the  job  as  recommended  by  Gen.  Harts. 
Gentlemen,  don't  hesitate  to  carry  out  what  you  know  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people  because  the  war  is  on.  The  greatest 
river  improvement  in  France  was  pushed  to  completion  last  year. 
The  reason  Germany  is  so  powerful  in  the  matter  of  moving  its  army 
is  that  it  had  the  wisdom  and  foresight  to  improve  its  rivers. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  specific  suggestion  you  make  to  the 
committee  now,  Mr.  Austin? 

Mr.  Austin.  The  first  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  abandon  this  passing 
the  hat  around  to  local  communities  to  help  this  great  Government 
The  next  is  not  to  adopt  this  proposition  to  abandon  slack  water 
navigation  above  Chattanooga.  Suppose  you  improve  it  below  and 
cannot  reach  the  great  resources,  I  have  mentioned.  You  have  cut 
off  and  destroyed  the  main  channel  of  this  river.  We  are  arguing 
for  a  way  to  get  at  those  great  resources  and  to  create  and  develop 
commerce  and  trade.  Now,  we  have  been  speaking  of  electricity. 
Every  particle  that  has  been  developed  in  East  Tennessee  is  in  use 
today,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  use  additional  power  from 
other  fuel  plants.  They  are  building  in  my  district  a  water  power 
proposition  which  will  develop  200,000  horsepower,  the  first  dam  now 
being  constructed  200  feet  high  and  will  be  completed  in  a  few 
months. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Austin.  It  is  thirty-five  miles  from  Knoxville  on  the  Little 
Tennessee  River.  They  are  going  to  use  every  particle  of  power 
which  will  be  developed  there.  I  asked  the  Company,  in  connection 
with  the  proposition  of  locating  an  armor  plate  plant  in  Knoxville, 
if  they  could  supply  the  necessary  electricity ;  and  they  said  no,  that 
they  could  not  possibly  do  it,  that  they  needed  ever  bit  of  it. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  They  told  me  they  could  not  use  an  electric  plant 
in  that  connection. 
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Mr.  Austin.  That  may  be;  but  I  simply  know  that  I  made  a 
proposition  to  these  people,  in  connection  with  the  armor  plate  plant, 
and  they  stated  they  would  use  it  all.  That  company — the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America — is  using  all  the  extra  power  it  could  obtain 
from  Hales  Bar,  below  Chattanooga  and  all  that  could  be  obtained 
from  the  Ocoee  Co. 

Mr.  Taylor.  How  much  does  that  develop  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  About  200,000.  On  the  Little  Tennessee  River.  If 
you  will  pass  a  bill  permitting  a  private  company  to  build  this  dam 
which  the  local  engineer  wants  to  abandon  the  upper  Tennessee 
River  and  the  other  dams  recommended  by  Gen.  Harts  in  his  re- 
port, and  also  the  Clinch  River,  I  won't  ask  a  cent  from  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  I  will  put  this  locality,  locked  up  on  water 
transportation,  in  touch  with  the  outside  world,  and  open  up  the 
coal  mines,  the  aluminum  industry,  the  hardwood  lumber,  zinc,  and 
the  pig  iron  with  the  South,  North,  and  Middle  West. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  purpose  of  legislation  that  is  now  pend- 
ing to  create  a  condition  under  which  private  capital  will  be  able 
to  take  up  the  development  of  these  water-power  propositions. 

Br.  Booher.  The  shortage  of  coal,  you  mention,  in  Knoxville, 
was  due,  was  it,  to  inadequate  railroad  facilities? 

Mr.  Austin.  Every  winter  this  happens.  The  mine  operators 
say  they  have  the  coal  supply  but  are  unable  to  get  the  necessary 
cars  to  move  it.  Then  we  go  to  the  railroad  people,  and  they  say 
that  they  are  furnishing  all  the  empty  cars  they  have.  There  has 
been  a  lack  of  rolling  stock  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  company  for 
over  30  years.  Every  winter  we  have  this  serious  congestion 
and  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  coal  cars.  I  have  had  to  go 
to  the  fuel  administration  office  a  number  of  times  to  prevent  manu- 
facturing plants  from  closing  down  in  my  district.  One  man  wired 
me  that  unless  he  had  fuel  within  24  hours  he  would  have  to  close 
down.  What  is  the  trouble?  As  I  have  said  before,  the  mine  op- 
erators say  they  have  the  coal  supply,  but  can  not  get  the  cars  to 
move  it;  and  the  railroad  company  states  it  is  furnishing  all  the 
empty  cars  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  familiar  writh  commerce  on  the  upper 
Tennessee  above  Chattanooga.  That  commerce  for  1916  was  quite 
substantial— 345,604  tons,  at  a  valuation  of  $12,225,000.  What  is  the 
prospect  of  increasing  the  commerce  on  the  upper  stretch  of  the 
river  ? 

Mr.  Austin.  None,  unless  you  improve  the  river  by  locks  and  dams. 
There  is  a  falling  off  this  year — last  year — as  compared  with  the  year 
1/efore.  Some  of  our  companies  which  have  had  to  have  sand  and 
gravel  for  concrete  and  other  work  now  obtain  their  supply  from 
about  12  miles  above  Knoxville  on  the  railroads.  In  some  seasons 
of  the  year  there  is  a  long  dry  period,  and  it  blocks  navigation,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  a  falling  off  of  commerce ;  if  you  had  a  railroad 
company  that  ran  its  trains  only  six  months  in  the  year,  people  would 
have  to  use  auto-trucks  or  wagons  to  carry  their  produce,  and  there 
would  be  a  falling  off  of  railroad  business.  As  a  business  proposi- 
tion, I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  can  you  produce  and  increase  commerce 
without  first  improving  the  river,  the  transportation  facilities?   The 
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resources  are  there.    Mr.  Smitji,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  reports 
what  we  have  in  mineral  wealth. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  names  of  the  larger  towns  along  the 
Tennessee  River? 

Mr.  Austin.  Knoxville,  next  to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  an  industrial 
city ;  Rockwood ;  Harriman  has  many  mauf acturing  plants  and  is  on 
the  Emory,  a  branch  of  the  river  which  would  be  improved  by  a  dam 
above  Kingston  on  the  Tennessee  River  so  that  we  would  have  slack 
water  navigation ;  London  and  Lenoir  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  water  terminal  facilities  have  you 
at  Knoxville? 

Mr.  Austin.  We  have  a  public  wharf  there  and  a  private  wharf. 
We  can  land  all  the  boats  that  will  ever  get  there.  It  is  a  question 
of  getting  the  boats  there,  and  this  depends  upon  improving  the  Ten- 
nessee River. 

The  Chairman.  My  information  is  to  the  effect  that  Knoxville 
does  not  have  a  terminal  properly  equipped. 

Mr.  Austin.  They  have  nothing  like  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  of 
course.  Why  should  they  have  one  unless  Congress  is  going  to  g[ive 
them  a  river?  Why  build  a  depot  without  railroad  tracks  being 
laid? 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  develop  further  traffic  without  ter- 
minals. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  can  not  develop  tonnage  without  slack  water 
navigation.  We  are  mining  zinc;  we  are  mining  marble;  we  are 
mining  coal ;  we  are  treating  Arkansas  aluminum  ore;  we  have  cotton 
mills  and  knitting  mills;  we  have  woolen  mills;  we  have  furniture 
and  marble  factories;  we  have  practically  everything — except  an  im- 
proved river. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  stressing  the  importance  of  improving 
the  Tennessee  River  and  it  is  a  great  stretch  of  river.  What  I  was 
trying  to  direct  your  attention  to,  however,  was  some  method  by 
which  we  might  increase  the  commerce  pending  the  improvement  so 
that  those  towns  along  that  river  might  be  ready  to  utilize  the  river 
when  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  Austin.  Take  the  city  of  Harriman,  which  is  a  promising  and 
successful  town.  They  have  been  waiting  15  years,  since  Maj.  King- 
man made  a  report  on  the  proposition  which  would  give  them  slack 
water  navigation.  Suppose  they  had  built  their  terminal  wharves 
when  he  made  his  report.  They  would  have  rotted  down.  I  could 
put  in  the  insane  asylum  any  man  who  would  follow  such  a  procedure 
as  that.  You  make  the  appropriation  here ;  we  will  make  the  appro- 
priation there  the  next  day,  for  terminal  facilities. 

Mr.  Almon.  Just  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that 
we  have  good  water  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River  up.  as  far  as 
Sheffield,  and  since  that  has  been  going  on,  Sheffield  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  improving  the  terminal,  and  has  issued  bonds  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  incident  to  the  opening  of  the  river  to  navigation  up  to 
that  point ;  and  I  believe  the  same  thing  would  occur  along  up  the 
river  as  soon  as  they  are  assured  that  they  are  to  have  real  navigation. 
They  would  do  their  part  so  far  as  taking  care  of  the  commerce  at 
landings  is  concerned,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  going  on  between  this  committee  and  the  War  Department  and 
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the  President,  with  which  our  people  along  the  Tennessee  River  have 
familiarized  themselves  and  heartily  approve. 

Mr.  Kennedt.  May  I  be  heard  for  a  moment? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  In  this  bill  we  are  carrying  a  larger  sum  than  has 
been  carried  for  any  river  excepting  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. I  want  to  refer  also  to  page  2812.  It  shows  on  that  page  that, 
deducting  the  sand,  which  was  only  hauled  a  few  miles,  there  was 
a  reduction  to  153,000  tons,  and  it  only  averages  an  11-mile  haul;  and 
the  marble  of  which  the  gentleman  spoke  has  been  hauled  just  10 
miles,  according  to  this  statement. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  anyone  who  comes  before 
this  committee  and  makes  a  proposition  based  upon  what  his  delega- 
tion will  do,  what  stand  they  will  take,  and  asks  for  a  decision  upon 
any  such  basis.  If  that  be  the  attitude  of  the  gentlemjui,  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  it.  He  has  just  presented  his  case  in  what  seems 
to  be  that  tone. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  misunderstood  him. 

Mr.  Austin.  The  point  I  made  is  this,  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  one  rule  for  the  Ohio  River  and  a  different  rule  for  the  Tennes- 
see River. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  this  committee  is  to  determine  this  question,  it 
has  the  right  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  improvement.  One  of  the  questions  is  this :  Has  navigation 
increased  upon  that  river,  has  commerce  increased  upon  that  river, 
which  has  been  improved  by  the  Government  since  1852?  There 
has  never  been  a  terminal  put  there  in  all  this  time,  in  all  this  half 
century  that  we  have  been  improving  the  river.  We  have  spent  on 
the  entire  river  something  like  $12,000,000.  The  Government  is  try- 
ing to  do  what  is  right,  and  I  do  not  think  the  committee  is  entitled 
to  have  the  matter  presented  to  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Austin.  Suppose  you  determine  you  will  not  go  into  a  com- 
munity which  will  not  put  up  money.  Suppose  other  communities 
in  the  United  States  were  to  do  it.  Suppose  they  put  it  up  on  a 
stream  which  has  no  merit,  a  stream  that  should  not  be  improved. 
Axe  you  going  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  stream  that  is  not  fit  for  development? 
If  you  establish  this  rule,  the  rich  communities  will  be  here,  and 
you  will  be  legislating  for  them  alone.  You  are  supposed  to  legislate 
for  all  alike. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  looks  to  me  like  the  amount  involved  is  so 
small 

Mr.  Austin.  It  is  $22,000. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes.  It  is  so  very  small  that  it  is  hardly  worth  con- 
sideration. I  think  it  ought  to  be  waived.  In  my  own  district,  the 
Government,  in  the  last  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  provided  an  item  for 
taking  care  of  the  silt  in  the  harbor,  the  amount  being  $1,800,000 ;  but 
the  condition  involved  was  that  the  local  community  should  put  up 
an  equal  amount  and  furnish  the  rights  of  way.  We  had  three  or 
four  times  as  much  business  in  our  harbor,  in  value,  as  the  entire 
Tennessee  River  has. 

Mr.  Austin.  You  have  no  navigable  streams. 
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Mr.  Dupre.  Isn't  it  true  that  in  southern  California,  and  in  many 
States  where  the  streams  dry  up,  a  large  part  of  the  time,  and  where 
you  have  not  very  many  navigable  streams,  the  local  communities  in 
general  will  unite  in  a  willingness  to  do  so  and  so? 

Mr.  Osborne.  Yes. 

Mr.  Switzer.  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  that  is  An  important  factor  in  the  recommendation,  and  but  for 
that  condition  of  affairs  the  opposite  course  would  be  recommended. 

Mr.  Osborne.  No  doubt.  In  our  case  the  local  community  has  to 
pay  the  same  amount;  the  appropriation  was  made  upon  condition 
that  that  would  be  done.  I  do  not  want  to  discriminate  against  this 
community.  The  amount  is  too  small  to  argue  about ;  it  is  not  worth 
considering. 

Mr.  Dempset.  The  amount  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Osborne.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  question  of  which  comes  first 
in  this  river  business — river  transportation.  It  does  stand  to  reason 
that  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  commerce  unless  you  have  a 
river  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  argument  that  the  rivers  have  no  com- 
merce does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  as  much  strength  as  it  would 
if  it  were  put  the  other  way  around.  That  argument  would  lead  to 
an  abandonment  of  the  rivers  as  avenues  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Frear.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
argument  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Osborne.  Not  in  express  terms,  but  it  was  argued  that  if  there 
is  no  commerce  the  Government  should  cease  to  keep  its  rivers  open. 

Mr.  Frear.  I  have  not  heard  that  kind  of  argument. 

Mr.  Dupre.  Do  they  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  river  on 
account  of  no  navigation  there? 

Mr.  Frear.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Osborne.  I  have  spoken  in  entire  good  faith.  My  remarks 
were  not  addressed  to  this  particular  project  so  much  as  to  the  gen- 
eral subject.  As  I  understood  the  argument  it  would  result  in  the 
practical  abandonment  of  many  of  these  rivers,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  that  is  not  the  correct  theory;  that  the  avenues  of  commerce 
should  be  kept  open  even  though  they  might  not  show  a  very  large 
commerce.  Commerce  has  a  tendency  to  be  kept  down  by  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities.  I  think  that  good  policy  lies  in  favor 
of  keeping  the  rivers  open,  not  extravagantly,  but  as  efficiently  as 

possible. 

Mr.  Frear.  The  Captain  has  put  up  a  straw  man,  because  no  one 
has  proposed  that,  because  we  all  stand  on  the  proposition  as  laid 
down  by  Col.  Townsend,  that  we  make  a  test  on  some  of  the  rivers 
and  that  all  the  rivers  be  maintained,  as  said,  in  status  quo.  Wasnt 
that  the  recommendation?  But  the  objection  in  some  of  these 
places  is  where  a  large  appropriation  is  asked  for  for  power  pur- 
poses, as  on  the  Tennessee  Eiver. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this  subject 
we  will  hear  from  Col.  Newcomer. 
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VERMILION  RIVER,  LA.,  AND  CHANNEL  TO  CONNECT  WITH 

INLAND  WATERWAY. 


Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

House  of  Representatives, 

January  15,  1918. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Martin  is  here  and  wishes  to  be 
heard  briefly.  We  will  hear  you  now,  Mr.  Martin,  if  it  meets  the 
approval  of  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WHITMELL  P.  MARTIN,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  de- 
sire to  present  for  your  consideration  a  most  worthy  project,  and 
one  that  should  be  given  immediate  consideration,  to  tne  end  that 
a  thousand  people  residing  on  the  coast  of  Vermilion  Parish  may  be 
permitted  to  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  transmit  their 
produce  to  market,  and  receive  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  refer  to  the  creation  of  a  cut-off  channel  to  connect  Bayou  Ver- 
milion with  Schooner  Bayou,  La. 

The  people  residing  on  Schooner  Bayou,  Little  Prairie  White  Lake, 
Pecan  Island,  and  Gran  Cheniere,  in  the  southern  portion  of  Ver- 
milion Parish,  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  water  transportation 
and  have  no  other  means  of  receiving  their  mail,  transporting  their 
produce,  or  of  receiving  supplies. 

In  order  to  reach  Abbeville,  the  county  seat  of  the  parish  of  Ver- 
milion, which  is  both  their  market  and  source  of  supply,  they  must 
cross  Vermilion  Bay  and  then  go  up  Bayou  Vermilion  to  Abbeville. 
The  nearest  railroad  communication  is  at  Abbeville,  and  as  the  land 
between  Schooner  Bayou  and  Abbeville  is  low,  marshland,  subject 
to  tidal  overflow,  there  can  be  no  dirt  roads  constructed  so  as  to  give 
land  communication. 

Vermilion  Bay  is  at  the  present  time  a  necessary  link  in  the  only 
water  route  between  Schooner  Bayou  and  Abbeville,  and  it  is  this  bay 
that  is  the  cause  of  the  present  trouble  and  makes  early  relief  im- 
perative. Such  small  boats  and  water  craft  as  are  used  to  navigate 
this  bay  are  not  only  subject  to  danger  from  storms  and  other  dis- 
turbances, but  the  bay  itself  is  so  shallow  for  about  one-half  of  the 
year  that  navigation  is  made  hazardous  and  dangerous,  and  very 
frequently  there  can  be  no  navigation  at  all,  and  more  than  1,000 
^people  are  entirely  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  mainland. 
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Permit  me  to  read  to  your  committee,  a  petition  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  section  of  the  cotintry,  which  very  vividly  and  truth- 
fully portrays  conditions  as  they  now  exist: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Vermilion  Parish  and  the  southeastern  part 
of  Cameron  Parish,  residing  at  the  Government  locks  on  Schooner  Bayou,  Little 
Prairie,  White  Lake,  Pecan  Island,  and  Grand  Chienere,  and  who  use  the  Inter- 
coastal  Canal,  the  Schooner  Bayou  arm  of  Vermilion  Bay,  and  the  Vermilion 
River  to  reach  Abbeville,  hereby  respectfully  petition  the  United  States  Con- 
greas,  through  Representative  Whit  P.  Martin,  Senators  R.  P.  Broussard,  and 
Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  and  the  War  Department,  through  its  proper  officers,  to 
construct  a  channel  offering  an  all-the-year  water  route  through  the  Inter 
coastal  Canal  from  White  Lake  through  to  the  Vermilion  River.  At  present 
the  Schooner  Bayou  arm  of  Vermilion  Bay  is  impassable,  on  account  of  shal- 
low water,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  time  from  October  15  to  April  1  for  boats 
drawing  2$  feet  of  water  or  more.  The  lock  tender  at  the  Schooner  Bayou 
Locks  is  unable  to  make  his  stated  trips  to  Abbeville  for  supplies  and  instruc- 
tions, often  unable  to  get  across  the  bay,  and  when  in  Abbeville  is  water  bound 
for  days  and  unable  to  return  to  his  work.  The  mail  boat  from  Pecan  Island 
to  Abbeville,  that  makes  regular  weekly  trips,  often  is  several  days  late  in 
arriving  or  departing,  on  account  of  low  water  in  the  Vermilion  Bay. 

These  conditions  often  subject  us  to  hardships  that  we  should  not  be  forced 
to  undergo.  We  would  ask  that  this  be  remedied  by  cutting  the  short  cut  of 
the  Intercoastal  Canal  from  the  Vermilion  River  to  Schooner  Bayou,  entirely 
eliminating  Vermilion  Bay,  and  opening  up  a  waterway  that  would  have  suffi- 
cient depth  to  traverse  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 

This  short  cut  has  been  up  before  the  Congress  of  this  country  for  some 
three  or  four  years,  appropriations  for  completing  the  work  have  been  carried 
in  at  least  two  rivers  and  harbors  bills,  passed  by  the  House  but  eliminated  toy 
the  Senate  as  being  an  unworthy  project.  We  are  sure  that  if  conditions  were 
well  understood  in  Washington,  that  it  was  known  that  the  produce  of  more 
than  one  thousand  persons,  the  business  interest,  and  the  pleasure  and  com- 
fort of  this  same  population  depended  upon  the  establishment  of  an  adequate 
water  route,  then  we  are  positive  that  there  would  be  no  quibbling  or  pork- 
barrel  speech  making,  but  that  an  adequate  appropriation  would  be  hastily 
made  to  furnish  us  the  relief  asked  for. 

For  the  information  more  clearly  of  conditions,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that 
our  only  means  of  transportation  is  by  water;  when  our  water  channels  are 
impassable  we  are  hoi>elessl.v  tied  up,  as  a  vast  marsh  lies  between  our  habita- 
tions and  the  highlands.  We  would  humbly  pray  that  you  provide  a  safe 
water  route  to  and  from  Abbeville  through  the  Vermilion  River  and  Inter- 
coastal Canal  by  constructing  a  short  cut  from  the  Vermilion  River  near  Its 
mouth  to  Schooner  Bayou  near  its  mouth,  survey  of  such  cut  having  already 
been  made  by  the  Government  engineers  and  approved  by  the  Engineering  De- 
partment, and  maps  of  this  survey  are  on  file  in  New  Orleans  and  Washington. 

When  this  project  was  being  investigated  by  the  local  engineer, 
Maj.  Edward  H.  Schulz,  in  1913,  Mr.  D.  L.  McPherson,  a  prominent 
citizen  and  banker  of  Vermilion,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
conditions,  wrote  the  following  letter,  which  was  included  in  the 
report  by  Maj.  Schulz,  recommending  the  adoption  of  the  project: 

Relative  to  yours  of  the  19th,  referring  to  improvement  of  the  mouth  of  Ver- 
milion River,  beg  to  advise  that  the  proposed  short  cut  would  be  used  entirely 
by  all  boats  and  commerce  from  the  west  to  the  Vermilion  River  or  from  the 
Vermilion  River  west.  None  of  the  western  traffic  would  use  the  Vermilion 
Bay  to  reach  the  Vermilion  River  if  the  cut-off  was  made.  At  present  the  in- 
adequate depth  of  the  water  in  the  Vermilion  Bay  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ver- 
milion River  to  Schooner  Bayou  deters  the  larger  boats  in  the  trade  west  of  the 
Vermilion  from  extending  their  operation  to  the  Vermilion  River.  During  the 
fall  and  winter  months  none  but  very  shallow-draft  boats  can  cross  the  western 
arm  of  the  Vermilion  Bay  from  the  mouth  of  the  Vermilion  River  to  Schooner 
Bayou.  At  present  several  boats  that  were  in  the  trade  regularly  between 
Grand  Cheuiere,  Leesburg,  Lake  Arthur,  Lake  Charles,  and  Pecan  Island  to 
Abbeville  through  the  Intercoastal  Canal  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  their 
trips  on  account  of  Insufficient  water  depth  in  the  Vermilion  Bay  to  navigate. 
Without  the  cut-off  connecting  the  Vermilion  River  with  Schooner  Bayou  the 
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Intercoastal  Canal  west  is  practically  useless.  To  attempt  to  open  and  keep 
open  a  channel  through  the  Vermilion  Bay  from  the  Vermilion  to  Schooner 
Bayou  would  cost  several  times  more  than  the  cost  of  cutting  a  short  cut  con- 
necting the  two  waterways. 

I  should  say  that  from  50  to  75  boats  pass  in  and  out  of  the  Vermilion  River 
and  through  the  Intercoastal  Canal  at  present,  some  carrying  freight,  others 
pleasure  craft.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  number  that  would  use  the  Inter- 
coastal were  sufficient  water  provided  from  the  west  that  they  could  reach  the 
Vermilion  at  all  times.  The  water  depth  is  so  inadequate  across  the  Vermilion 
Bay  that  the  Post  Office  Department  directs  the  mall  from  Pecan  Island  car- 
ried to  Lake  Arthur,  La.,  In  Calcasieu  Parish,  a  longer  haul,  rather  than  risk 
having  the  mails  tied  up  by  low  water  in  the  Vermilion  Bay. 

A  preliminary  report  and  survey  of  this  project  was  ordered  in  the 
rivers  and  harbors  act  of  July  25,  1912,  in  the  following  language: 

Vermilion  Kiver,  La.,  and  channel  to  connect  Vermilion  River  with  the  inland 
waterway  between  Franklin  and  Mermentau  at  Schooner  Bayou. 

On  December  10,  1912,  Maj.  Edward  H.  Schulz,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, submitted  an  extensive  and  detailed  report  on  this  project  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  together  with  maps  showing  the  feasibility 
and  advisability  of  adopting  the  proposed  project.  This  report  will 
be  found  printed  as  House  Document  No.  1336,  Sixty-second  Con- 
gress, third  session.  After  setting  forth  the  dangers  incident  to  the 
navigation  of  Vermilion  Bay,  and  the  fact  that  the  low  depth  in  the 
bay  frequently  impedes  and  prevents  navigation,  Maj.  Schulz  recom- 
mends the  construction  of  a  canal  of  about  4  miles  in  length,  40  feet 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  5  feet,  connecting  Schooner  Bayou  with  the 
Vermilion  Eiver,  thereby  entirely  eliminating  Vermilion  Bay  from 
the  all-water  route  from  Schooner  Bayou  to  Abbeville. 

In  the  course  of  his  report,  Maj.  Schulz  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

This  cut-off,  or  canal,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  Important  portions  of 
the  entire  Intercoastal  Waterway.  As  a  part  of  a  wholly  inland  waterway  con- 
necting the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Sabine  River,  avoiding  entirely  the 
shallow*  lakes  and  open  bays,  the  construction  of  this  section  is  warranted  and 
recommended.  Considered  as  a  canal  to  connect  the  mouth  of  Bayou  Vermilion 
with  the  month  of  Schooner  Bayou,  it  also  has  the  same  advantage  in  avoiding 
the  open  waters  and  shallow  bays,  and  is  recommended.  The  necessary  right 
of  way,  390  feet  in  width,  should  be  donated  to  the  United  States  and  has 
been  promised,  and  is  now7  being  secured  by  the  local  interests. 

On  January  27, 1913,  this  matter  was  submitted  to  and  passed  upon 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  who  also  recom- 
mended the  construction  of  this  canal  in  the  following  language : 

It  appears  that  the  cut  or  canal  proposed  by  the  district  officer  will  afford 
a  safer  and  more  reliable  channel  than  the  present  exposed  route,  that  it 
would  give  confidence  to  navigation  interests,  and  would  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  development  of  commerce  through  the  connecting  inland  waterway. 
For  these  reasons  the  board  believes  the  Improvement  desirable,  and  it  reports 
that  in  its  opinion  it  is  advisable  for  the  United  States  to  undertake  the  work 
in  accordance  with  the  estimate  for  route  A-B  at  a  cost  of  $37,500  for  first  con- 
struction and  $1,800  thereafter  for  maintenance,  provided  the  necessary  right 
of  way  is  furnished  without  cost  to  the  United  States.  The  initial  appropria- 
tion should  cover  the  whole  amount  of  the  estimate. 

And  finally,  on  February  1, 1913,  Gen.  W.  II.  Bixby,  then  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  also  recommended  the  adoption  and 
completion  of  this  project  in  his  report  thereon  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.    This  report  also  appears  in  House  Documents  No.  1336. 
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Gen.  Bixby  in  concluding  his  report  and  recommendation  says : 

After  due  consideration  of  the  above-mentioned  reports,  I  concur  in  general 
with  the  views  of  the  district  officer,  the  division  engineer,  and  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  therefore,  In  carrying  out  the  Instruc- 
tions of  Congress,  I  report  as  follows:  That  the  improvement  by  the  United 
States  of  Vermilion  River,  La.,  and  channel  to  connect  Vermilion  River  with 
the  inland  waterway  between  Franklin  and  Mermentau  at  Schooner  Bayou  is 
deemed  advisable  so  far  as  to  secure  a  channel  depth  of  5  feet  and  a  channel 
width  of  40  feet,  increased  at  -entrances  and  on  curves  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions specified  by  him,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $37,500  for  first  construction, 
and  $1,800  annually  for  maintenance,  these  estimates  being  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  construction  work  will,  as  now  seems  desirable  and  advan- 
tageous, be  prosecuted  under  a  first  appropriation  of  the  full  amount  of  the 
estimate. 

This  project  was  carried  in  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of  last 
year,  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  House  bill  20079,  as 
reported  to  the  Senate  February  10,  1917,  with  amendments,  carried 
this  paragraph  on  page  25 : 

For  channel  to  connect  Vermilion  River  with  the  Inland  waterway  at 
Schooner  Bayou,  to  afford  a  change  in  route  for  this  part  of  the  waterway 
between  Franklin  and  Mermentau,  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted 
in  House  Document  No.  1336,  Sixty-second  Congress,  third  session,  $37,500. 

That  this  project  still  has  the  approval  of  the  War  Department* 
which  is  only  awaiting  favorable  action  by  Congress  to  do  this  im- 
portant work,  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  Gen.  Black, 

Chief  of  Engineers : 

Januaky  4,  1918. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Martin  :  1.  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  the  17th  ultimo,  inclosing  a  petition  signed  by  certain  citizens 
of  Cameron  and  Vermilion  Parishes,  in  favor  of  the  creation  of  a  cut-off  canal 
to  connect  Bayou  Vermilion  with  Schooner  Bayou,  La. 

2.  This  work  was  recommended  in  a  report  printed  as  House  Document  No. 
1336,  Sixty-second  Congress,  third  session,  and  proposed  an  improvement  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $37,500.  An  item  providing  for  the  work  was  inserted 
in  the  river  and  harbor  bill  of  a  year  ago  which  failed  to  become  a  law.  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  page  25.  lines  11  to  18,  inclusive,  of  the  last 
print  of  the  bill,  H.  R.  20079,  Sxty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

3.  This  recommendation  is  still  before  Congress  for  action  by  the  committees 
having  the  river  and  harbor  bill  in  charge,  and  further  action  by  the  depart- 
ment is  not  permissible  until  authorized  by  Congress. 

In  paragraph  3  of  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Bivere 
and  Harbors,  the  commerce  of  the  Vermilion  River  is  placed  at  29,151 
tons  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  and  it  is  stated  that  95  per  cent  of 
this  commerce  conies  from  the  west  through  the  inland  waterway 
and  Schooner  Baycu,  and  then  crosses  the  open  waters  of  Vermilion 
Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  computing  this  tonnage,  however, 
I  am  satisfied  that  no  consideration  was  given  to  the  commerce 
carried  by  numerous  small  boats  and  water  crafts  operated  by  private 
parties,  who  carry  their  own  produce  to  market  and  transport  their 
own  supplies. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  McPherson  in  his  letter,  some  50  to  75  boats 
pass  in  and  out  of  this  course,  and  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  this 
number  of  boats  would  very  much  exceed  in  tonnage  the  estimate 
above  given. 

As  above  stated,  many  of  the  inhabitants  on  Pecan  Island  and 
other  portions  of  this  country  own  their  own  boats  and  market  their 
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own  produce  and  purchase  and  deliver  their  own  supplies.  This 
tonnage  I  am  sure  was  not  included  in  the  estimate  made  in  the 
report  above  referred  to. 

There  are  1,000  or  more  people  residing  in  this  locality,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  fish  and  oyster  business,  cattle  raising,  and  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  the  entire  population  is  dependent  upon  an  all- 
water  route  to  get  in  touch  with  the  mainland. 

The  ridges  on  Pecan  Island  and  Grand  Cheniere  abound  in  oak 
timber  which  is  now  very  much  in  demand  in  the  construction  of 
ships  for  use  in  the  present  war.  But  the  shallow  depth  of  water 
in  the  Vermilion  Bay  handicaps  the  delivery  of  this  timber  just  at 
a  time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  this  project  is  not  only 
meritorious  but  is  in  the  nature  of  an  emergency. 

These  people  have  been  asking  for  relief  for  many  years  and  would 
have  haa  it  but  for  the  failure  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  in  the 
Senate  last  year.  The  total  cost  of  this  canal  is  only  $37,500  and  its 
construction  will  afford  immediate  and  permanent  relief  to  a  long- 
suffering  people,  who  under  existing  conditions  are  not  only  putting 
up  with  a  great  hardship,  but  at  times  are  suffering  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  have  no  means  of  commu- 
nication with  their  only  source  of  supply.  I  respectfully  ask  that 
this  product  be  given  favorable  consideration  and  be  included  in 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of  this  session  of  Congress. 


I 
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65th  Congkess,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  I  Kept.  46, 
1st  Session.      )  \     Part  2. 


RIVER  AND  HARBOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 


May  12,  1917.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Kennedy  of  Iowa,  from  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 

submitted  the  following 

MINORITY  REPORT. 

V 

[To  accompany  H.  B.  4286.] 

The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  are  opposed 
to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee.  The 
reasons  for  this  opposition  need  only  be  stated  very  briefly  at  this 
time.  In  these  days  of  national  crisis  only  necessary  expenditures 
should  be  made  for  rivers  and  harbors  work,  and  these  should  be  based 
upon  the  important  commercial,  military,  and  naval  needs  of  the 
Government.  Taxes  upon  the  people  will  be  enormous,  and  should 
not  be  increased  by  expenditures  for  lines  of  work  remotely  connected 
with  the  present  emergencies.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  oi  labor  and 
high  prices  for  materials,  contracts  can  not  be  let  winch  will  secure 
the  amount  of  return  to  the  Government  possible  under  normal 
conditions. 

The  bill  as  reported  carries  an  appropriation  of  about  $26,900,000. 
The  bill  which  passed  the  House,  but  which  failed  to  pass  the  Senate 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  carried  about  $38,000,000.  It  can 
not,  however,  be  argued  that  the  present  bill  is  a  material  reduction 
from  the  last  one,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  certain  items. 
The  item  of  $6,000,000  for  the  Mississippi  River  is  now  carried  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill.  The  appropriation  oi  $1,300,000  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  is  omitted,  but  a  clause  ulti- 
mately much  more  expensive  is  added  by  the  item  authorizing  the 
condemnation  of  this  obsolete  waterway.  The  minority  feel  that  the 
House  should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  what  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  really  means.  For 
many  years  an  effort  nas  been  made  to  have  this  project  assumed  by 
the  Government.  It  is  a  canal  13  miles  long,  supposedly  having  a 
depth  of  9  feet  which,  if  taken  over  by  the  Government,  will  mean 
an  expenditure  of  from  $8,000,000  to  $12,000,000,  or  possibly  more, 
in  order  to  secure  a  depth  of  12  feet.  A  wide  stretch  of  imagination 
must  be  used  to  argue  that  this  can  possibly  contribute  to  the  present 
national  emergency.  It  is  a  part  of  the  so-called  intercostal  water- 
ways for  which  strong  influences  have  been  at  work.     Congress  has 
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already  adopted  portions  of  this  system,  and  if  by  influential  per- 
suasion from  time  to  time,  additional  sections  are  adopted,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposition  will  feel  they  can  consistently  argue  that 
the  whole  system  should  be  connected  up  by  adoption  of  the  final 
links.  a  Untold  millions  are  involved  in  this  ambitious  project.  The 
minority  urge  that  it  should  not  be  countenanced  by  the  purchase 
of  tins  canal  as  a  war  measure.  It  would  be  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  owners  of  worthless  stock  and  depreciated  bonds  to  dispose  of 
them  to  the  Governmentrthat  helped  build  this  canal,  but  such 
financing  is  no  part  of  the  Government's  war  emergencies. 

Two  other  large  items  are  reduced,  one  reaching  $975,000  for  the 
Columbia  River  and  another  of  $900,000  for  the  Beaufort  Canal,  but 
the  general  appropriation  carried  by  this  bill  is  in  reality  practically 
as  large  as  that  which  passed  the  House  at  the  last  session.  It  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  legislative  methods  when  Congress  preaches  con- 
servatism and  economy  to  the  people  of  the  country  but  itself  would 
practice  extravagance. 

Many  items  contained  in  the  bill  as  reported  are  susceptible  to 
criticism  even  if  war  conditions  did  not  prevail.  It  will  be  argued 
that  the  bill  is  regarded  as  an  emergency  measure.  It  is  difficult  to 
harmonize  this  view  with  the  inclusion  of  such  items  as  $5,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  locks  and  dams  in  the  Ohio  River,  $1,000,000 
for  improvement  of  the  Lower  Missouri  River,  and,  as  above  men- 
tioned, condemnation  of  the  so-called  $8,000,000  to  $12,000,000 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  as  well  as  $401,000  for  the  Ten- 
nessee and  $632,000  for  the  Cumberland  Rivers,  or  $1,200,000  for  the 
upper  Mississippi,  and  an  indefinite  t  amount  for  Los  Angeles  and 
Richmond,  Cal.,  both  of  which  last-named  harbors  show  very  decided 
appearances  of  reclamation  schemes.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  a 
new  item  not  carried  in  the  House  bill  last  session  which  appears  on 
page  15,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Waterway  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Sabine  River,  Louisiana:  For  mainte- 
nance, $7,000:  for  completing  improvement  from  Mermen tau  River  to  Sabine  River. 
Louisiana  ana  Texas,  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  Senate  Document 
Numbered  Seven  hundred  and  five,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $236,000;  in  all,  $287,000. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  items  for  n£W  projects  and  maintenance 
of  streams  where  testimony  shows  only  one  boat  is  in  operation. 
Also,  items  appear  for  the  removal  of  water  hyacinth.  The  adoption 
of  a  $100,000  new  project  on  the  Congaree  is  only  cited  by  way  of 
illustration  of  emergency  items  included. 

With  such  items  as  the  ones  mentioned  included  in  a  bill  supposed 
to  be  based  upon  the  emergencies  of  the  present  war  condition,  this 
argument  not  only  falls  flat  but  almost  becomes  ridiculous.  Just 
wherein  such  items  as  the  above  can  be  claimed  to  be  for  emergencies, 
the  minority  are  unable  to  understand.  The  committee  was  informed 
that  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  behalf  of 
national  defense  but  the  representative  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
informed  the  committeee  that  the  basis  of  approval  of  items  was 
commercial  needs  rather  than  military  necessities.  The  minority 
would  suggest  that  if  the  bill  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  national  defense,  either  he  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers  should  have 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  response  to  its  specific  vote  request- 
ing their  appearance  to  explain  the  various  inconsistencies,  rather 
than  responding  to  the  committee's  vote  by  sending  an  assistant. 
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Attention  is  directed  to  the  so-called  "grouping  system"  wherein 
numerous  items  are  placed  under  one  appropriation,  giving  the  Engi- 
neers authority  to  use  the  entire  amount  for  any  one  or  all  of  the  items, 
as  they  may  see  fit.  This  is  another  effort  to  take  away  from  Congress 
its  control  over  appropriations  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  depart- 
ment officials.  We  oppose  the  extension  of  these  powers.  The 
present  bill  is  more  objectionable  ip  this  respect  than  any  of  its 
predecessors  because  of  this  policy  adopted  by  the  Army  Engineers 
who  prepared  the  bill,  and  now  ask  (congress  to  O.  ET.  then*  bill. 
Small  items,  including  waterway  projects  of  doubtful  value  are  now 
grouped  together,  under  the  system  referred  to,  in  many  instances 
with  from  a  naif  dozen  to  30  other  projects  in  one  group,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  a  lump  sum  is  made  to  cover  all,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent projects  in  that  group.  Certain  projects  in  the  group  are  given 
specific  appropriations  that  do  not  appear  in  the  bill,  but  any  other 
project  may  be  given  all  or  any  portion  of  the  appropriation,  because 
the  bill  provides  that  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  any  allotment  or  division  may  be  made. 

This  provision  enables  Engineers  to  expend  the  money  whenever 
and  wherever  they  may  choose  on  projects  in  the  group,  and  even  that 
construction  may  admit  of  a  more  liberal  interpretation.  The  general 
grouping  system,  formerly  confined  to  one  or  two  groups,  now  prevents 
any  effort  to  expose  or  abandon  appropriations  for  small  wasteful 
or  useless  waterways,  because  the  plan  covers  good  and  bad  items 
indiscriminately  bunched  or  grouped.  Wasteful  projects  can  not 
well  be  subject  to  individual  criticism,  because  the  items  are  not 
separately  set  forth  in  the  bill,  nor  are  specific  appropriations  stated. 
This  departure  in  methods,  previously  begun  in  a  small  way,  permits 
the  diversion  of  funds  appropriated  for  legitimate  waterways  to  be 
used  for  wasteful  projects,  and  substitutes  the  determination  of 
administrative  officials  for  that  of  Congress. 

There  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Army  Engineers  with  which  to 
meet  emergencies  an  additional  million  dollars,  which  is  a  balance 
from  the  last  lump  sum  appropriation  bill  and  which  can  be  used 
for  the  necessary  maintenance  and  improvement  of  such  adopted 
projects  as  the  judgment  of  the  engineers  may  decide. 

But  of  still  greater  significance  are  the  sheets  made  up  for  office 
use  by  the  engineers,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  minority. 
There  is  hardly  an  item  for  which  there  is  not  on  hand  an  ample 
balance  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  projects  for  which  Congress  has 
made  appropriations. 

These  sheets,  following  the  title  of  improvement,  have  three  col- 
umns marked  as  follows:  2.  Balance   unexpended  March   1,   1917; 

3.  Balance  available,  exclusive  of  outstanding  liabilities  and  contract 
obligations,  March  1,  1917;  4.  Estimated  balance  available,  exclusive 
of  outstanding  liabilities  and  contract  obligations,  July  1,  1917. 

The  grand  total  under  column  2,  balance  unexpended  March  1, 
1917,  is  $50,132,978.77;  the  grand  total  under  column  3,  balance 
available,  exclusive  of  outstanding  liabilities  and  contract  obliga- 
tions, March  1,  1917,  $31,428,146.70:  the  grand  total  under  column 

4,  estimated  balance  available,  exclusive  of  outstanding  liabilities 
and  contract  obligations,  Ju)y  1,  1917,  $19,838,432.37. 

The  significant  column  is  column  3,  balance  available,  exclusive  of 
outstanding   liabilities   and    contract   obligations,   March    1,    1917. 
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This  total  is  $31 ,428,146.  Can  it  possibly  be  claimed  by  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  present  bill  that  with  over  $31,000,000  available 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  various  projects  in  opera- 
tion that  there  will  be  any  detriment  to  river  and  harbor  work 
should  no  bill  be  passed  at  the  present  session,  if  this  money  is 
efficiently  used  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work  ? 

With  the  $1,000,000  above  referred  to  and  this  $31,000,000, 
leaving  available  on  March  1,  1917,  over  $32,000,000,  the  minority 
insist  that  a  further  appropriation  of  nearly  $27,000,000  is  gross 
extravagance  and  an  indefensible  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country. 

Many  new  surveys,  some  75  in  number,  are  contained  in  the  bill 
prepared  by  Army  Engineers  for  the  committee,  and  $200,000  is  set 
apart  for  that  purpose.  The  minority  believe  such  surveys,  includ- 
ing many  unimportant  creeks  and  unknown  waterways,  should  be 
abandoned  for  the  present,  and  the  Engineers  thus  released  may 
then  be  assigned  to  their  commands,  where  they  properly  belong  in 
time  of  war.    The  only  loss  that  would  result  from  this  course  would 

f>robably  be  in  a  few  votes  for  the  bill.  The  Engineers  were  the 
eading  members  of  their  respective  classes  at  West  Point  and  the 
fewer  engaged  upon  river  ana  harbor  work  at  this  critical  time  the 
more  able  officers  the  country  will  have  with  the  colors. 

The  minority  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  serious  objections  to 
this  as  well  as  previous  bills.  One  is  "dribbling  appropriations"  for 
large  improvements.  There  are  several  included  m  the  present  bill 
where  new  projects  calling  for  very  large  ultimate  expenditures  are 
adopted  with  practically  no  appropriations.  This  is  an  unbusiness- 
like method  of  procedure  although  it  may  hold  in  check  for  the  time 
being  the  neighborhoods  directly  affected  by  the  projects.  If  the 
projects  are  worthy  of  adoption,  it  would  seem  to  the  minority  they 
are  worthy  of  the  financial  assistance  necessary  to  carry  them  on. 
Future  obligations  thus  assumed  and  piecemeal  work  lead  to  great 
extravagance,  waste,  and  inefficiency.  Over  $50,000,000  will  be  re- 
quired to  cover  the  34  new  projects  adopted  by  this  bill  though  the 
bill  does  not  disclose  that  fact. 

The  minority  are  strongly  opposed  to  section  14  whereby  a  water- 
ways commission  is  established.  The  minority  believe  that  at  this 
time,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  Army  engineers  can  be  more 
profitably  engaged  in  war  problems  than  in  service  upjon  such  a  com- 
mission. It  is  still  another  illustration  of  subordinating  Congress  to 
the  executive  departments.  The  committee  was  distinctly  informed 
that  unlass  this  feature  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  any  river  and 
harbor  bill  would  not  be  acceptable  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  object  of  this  special 
session  was  to  consider  only  national  defense  legislation.  The  minor- 
ity are  not  convinced  that  this  bill  is  deserving  of  place  in  the  list 
of  new  laws  which  have  been  or  will  soon  be  adopted  under  that 
designation.  The  bill  in  its  present  form  is  only  the  continuation  of 
efforts  to  secure  river  and  harbor  legislation,  portions  of  which  in- 
variably bears  the  justifiable  designation  of  "pork."  The  minority 
do  not  approve  of  this  class  of  legislation  under  any  circumstances 
and  especially  are  opposed  to  it  under  the  guise  of  national  pre- 
paredness. 
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The  minority  are  convinced  that  the  only  items  that  can  be  justi- 
fied at  this  time  are  of  two  classes.  First,  items  of  maintenance  for 
meritorious  projects  that  would  retain  the  present  channel  depths  or 
are  of  such  commercial  importance  as  to  require  continual  attention. 
Second,  such  harbor  improvements  as  are  of  value  and  importance 
ia  the  general  plan  of  better  preparedness,  considering  both  the  com- 
mercial requirements  and  naval  needs. 

Unless  the  bill  is  materially  amended  alone;  the  lines  suggested  in 
this  report,  the  minority  of  tne  committee  believe  that  no  rivers  and 
harbors  legislation  should  be  passed  in  this  critical  time  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

C.  A.  Kennedy. 

Thos.  Gallagher. 

Allen  T.  Treadway! 

Thomas  J.  Scully. 

James  A.  Frear. 

Dow  H.  Drukker. 

H.  I.  Emerson. 


65th  Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  i    Report 
1st  Session.       J  (   No.  116. 
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August  2,  1917. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Small,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the  following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  4285.] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4285) 
making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  tor  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  2,  3,  8, 
13,  16,  22,  24,  and  42. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  5,  6,  7,  12,  14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23, 
25,  26,  27,  33,  34,  and  35,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 : 

That  the  House  recede  froin  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  insert  the  following: 
Waterway  connecting  Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Masses 
chusetts:  The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  are  hereby  authorized  to  examine  arid  appraise 
(he  value  of  the  works  and  franchises  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Massa- 
chusetts, connecting  Buzzards  and  Cape  Cod  Bays,  with  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  the  purchase  of  said  canal  by  the  United  States  and  the 
construction  over  the  route  of  the  said  canal  of  a  free  waterway,  with  or 
witJiout  a  guard  lock,  and  having  a  depth  ana  capacity  sivflicient  to 
accommodate  the  navigation  interests  that  are  effected  thereby.  This 
investigation  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  usual  manner 
provided  by  law  for  making  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  such  data  and  evidence  as 
these  Secretaries  may  wish  to  have  incorporated  in  the  report  of  survey, 
and  further,  that  the  final  report  of  the  investigation,  with  its  conclusions 
upon  probable  cost  and  commercial  advantages,  and  military  and  naval 
uses  of  the  said  canal,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  their  action 
before  it  is  transmitted  to  Congress. 

If  the  said  Secretaries  are  all  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  said 
canal,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  further  authorized  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  its  purchase,  including  all  property,  franchises,  and 
appurtenances  used  or  acquired  for  use  in  connection  therewith  or 
appertaining  thereto;  and  he  is  further  authorized,  if  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  that  the  price  for  such  canal  is  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory, to  make  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  at  the  option  of 
the  United  States,  subject  to  future  ratification  and  appropriation  by  the 
Congress;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
malce  a  satisfactory  contract  for  the  voluntary  purchase  of  said  Cape  Cod 
Canal  and  its  appurtenances,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed, 
through  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  and  carry  to  completion  pro- 
ceedings for  the  condemnation  of  said  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  the 
acceptance  of  the  award  in  said  proceedings  to  be  suiject  to  the  future 
ratification  and  appropriation  by  Congress.    Such  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  instituted  and  conducted  in,  and  jurisdiction  of  said 
proceedings  is  hereby  given  to  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  of  Massachusetts,  substantially  as  provided  in  ilAn  Act  to 
authorize  condemnation  of  land  for  sites  for  public  buildings,  and  for 
other  purposes,11  approved  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  arid  eighty- 
eight;  ana  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  necessary 
costs  thereof  and  expenses  in  connection  therewith.     The  Secretary  of 
War  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  report  the  proceedings  here- 
under to  Congress. 

Transfer  item  so  modified  to  page  32  of  bill,  after  line  3;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment,  after  the  words  "as  may  be  neces- 
sary/ '  insert  the  following:  subject  to  such  terms  of  local  cooperation 
as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe,  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  improvement;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment  strike  out  the  words  "to  Committee 
on  Commerce  on  March  twenty-ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen/' and  after  the  words  "Numbered  Fifty-seven"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 1  : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Transfer  item  to  space  occupied  by  amendment  No.  20,  following 
Hayden  Slough  survey  item;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  28: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  proposed  amendment  insert  the  words 
Sec.  9.}  near  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph  strike  out  the  words: 
"or  by  any  plant  or  facility  engaged  in  the  execution  of  any  public 
project  or  river  and  harbor  improvement";  and  in  the  second  para- 
graph strike  out  the  word  "  act1'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
section;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  number  of  the  section 
from  "9"  to  10;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  pumbered  30,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  number  of  the  section  from 
"10"  to  11;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows : 

In  the  proposed  amendment  *  change  the  section  number  from 
"11 "  to  lz;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  32,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  section  number  from 
"12"  to  13;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  section  number  from  "13" 
to  14;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  section  number  from  "1.4' ' 
to  IS;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
aft  follows: 

Tn  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  section  number  from  "15" 
to  16;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  39: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows  : 

In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  number  of  the  section 
from  "16     to  17)  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  section  number  from  "17" 
to  18;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  41,-  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows:  In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  number  of  the 
section  from  "18"  to  19,  and  after  the  words  "civil  life"  in  line  19, 
page  11,  of  Senate  amendments,  insert  the  following  words:  and  the 
remaining  Jive  of  whom  may  each  he  selected  either  from  civil  life  or  the 
public  service)  and  strike  out  the  words  "it  may  adopt"  in  line  21, 
page  11,  of  Senate  amendments,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
words:  the  President  may  prescribe,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  concerned;  and  after  the 
words  "active  list"  in  line  24,  page  12,  of  Senate  amendments,  insert 
the  following  words:  and  no  member  selected  from  the  public  service 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  for  services  on  said  commission) 
so  that  the  amended  section  will  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  19.  That  a  commission,  to  be  "known  as  the  Waterways  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  one  of  whom  shaUoe  chosenfrom  the  active  or 
retired  list  oj  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  an  expert  hydraulic  engineer  from  civil  life,  wnd  the  rem-aining  jive  of 
whom  may  each  be  selected  either  from  civil  life  or  the  public  service,  is 
hereby  created  and  authorized,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the 
several  executive  departments  concerned,  to  bring  into  coordination  and 
cooperation  the  engineering,  scientific,  and  constructive  services,  bureaus, 
boards,  and  commissions  of  the  several  governmental  departments  of  the 
United  States  and  commissions  created  by  Congress  that  relate  to  the  stiidy, 
development,  or  control  of  waterways  and  water  resources  and  subjects 
related  thereto,  or  to  the  development  and  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  with  a  view  to  uniting  such  services  in  investigating,  tvith  respect 
to  all  watersheds  in  the  United  States,  questions  relating  to  the  development, 
improvement,  regulation,  and  control  of  navigation  as  a  part  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  including  therein  the  related  questions  of  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  forestry,  arid  and  swamp  land  reclamation,  clarification 
of  streams,  regulation  of  flow,  control  of  floods,  utilization  of  water  power, 
prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  waste,  storage  and  conservation  of  water 
for  agricultural,  industrial,  municipal,  and  domestic  uses,  cooperation 
of  railways  and  waterways,  and  promotion  of  terminal  and  transfer 
facilities,  to  secune  the  necessary  data,  and  to  formulate  and  report  to 
Congress,  as  early  as  practicable,  a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans  for  the 
development  of  watei^ways  and  the  water  resources  of  the  United  States 
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for  the  "purposes  of  na/vic/ation  and  for  every  useful  purpose,  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  modification  or  discontinuance  of  any  project  herein 
or  heretofore  adopted.  Any  member  appointed  from  the  retired  list 
shaU  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  he  would  if  on  the  active  list, 
and  no  member  selected  from  the  public  service  shaU  receive  additional 
compensation  for  services  on  said  commission,  and  members  selected 
from  civil  life  shaU  receive  compensation  of  $7,500  per  annum. 

In  aU  makers  done,  or  to  be  done,  under  this  section  relating  to  any  of 
(he  subjects,  investigations,  or  questions  to  be  considered  hereunder,  arid 
in  formulating  plans,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  or  reports,  as 
herein  providea,  consideration  shaU  be  given  to  aU  matters  which  are  to 
he  undertaken,  either  independently  by  the  United  States  or  by  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  several  States,  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  municipalities,  communities,  corporations,  and  individuals 
within  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  rights  of  each,  respectively,  and  with 
a  view  to  assigning  to  the  United  States  such  portion  of  such  develop- 
ment, promotion,  regulation,  and  control  as  may  be  undertaken  by  me 
United  States,  and  to  the  States,  political  subdivisions  thereof,  munid- 
vdlities,  communities,  corporations,  and  individuals  such  portions  as 
belong  to  their  respective  jurisdictions,  rights,  and  interests. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  employ,  or  retain,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation for  the  services  of  such  engineers,  transportation  experts, 
experts  in  water  development  and  utilization,  and  constructors  of  emi- 
nence as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  make  such  investigations  and  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  And  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses 
mad'e  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  Congress  may  hereafter  determine,  and 
the  sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appropriated,  available  until  expended,  to 
be  paid  out  upon,  warrants  drawn  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
the  chairman  of  said  commission. 

The  commission  shall  have  power  to  make  every  expenditure  requisite 
for  and  incident  to  its  authorized  work,  and  to  employ  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  field  such  clerical,  legal,  engineering,  artistic,  and 
expert  services  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  including  the  payment  of  per 
diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  employees  engaged  infield  work  or  travel- 
ing on  official  business,  rent  of  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
the  field,  and  the  purchase  of  books,  maps,  and  office  equipment. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shaU  be  construed  to  delay,  prevent,  or 
interfere  with  the  completion  of  any  survey,  investigation,  project,  or 
work  herein  or  heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted  or  authorized  upon  or  for 
the  improvement  of  any  of  the  rivers  or  harbors  of  the  United  States  or 
with  legislative  action  upon  reports  heretofore  or  hereafter  presented. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Jno.  H.  Small, 
Chas.  F.  Booher, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Duncan  U.  Fletcher, 
Jos.  E.  Ransdell, 
Knute  Nelson, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


8TATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  tie 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  4285)  making  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  foDowing  written 
statement  explaining  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon: 

The  rivers  and  harbors  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  carried  cash 
appropriations  in  the  sum  of  $27,696,150.  The  amount  added  by 
amendment  in  the  Senate  was  $194,000  in  cash  appropriations, 
making  the  total  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  $27,890,150. 
As  a  result  of  the  conference  the  amount  involved  in  the  Senate 
amendments  has  been  reduced  from  $194,000  to  $130,000,  makjng 
the  total  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  $27,826,150. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  action  taken  by  the  conference 
on  each  of  the  Senate  amendments: 


Amend- 
ment No. 


2,3 

4 

5 


I 


Action  of  conference. 


6  ! 
7 


8 


9 


Waterway  connecting  Buzzards  Bay  with  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Mass.: 

Item  authorizes  negotiations  to  be  entered  into  lor  the  acquisition  of  the  Cape 
Cod  Canal  bv  purchase  or  condemnation  proceedings,  and  appropriates  IAOO0 
for  the  necessary  expenses. 
House  conferees  recede  with  an  amendment  providing  for  an  investigation  and 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  if,  after  such  investigation  they  think  it  advisable,  to  nego- 
tiate for  tho  acquisition  of  said  canal  either  by  purchase  or  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. 

11  James,  Nansemond,  Pagan,  and  Appomattox  Rivers.  Va.: 
Item  reduces  amount  appropriated  in  House  bill  for  maintenance  from  126,000 

to  $15,000. 
Senate  conferees  recede. 

12  Contentnia  Creek : 
Item  changes  spelling  to  "  Contentnea." 
House  conferees  recede. 

17     Mobile  Harbor,  Ala.: 

I         Item  removes  the  conditions  precedent  to  the  adoption  of  the  project. 
House  conferees  recede. 
21  *  Corrects  a  typographical  error  in  House  bill. 

I         House  conferee  recede. 

25  '  Memphis  Harbor,  Mississippi  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River: 
Item  directs  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  to  make  plans  and  take  such 

steps  as  will  remove  the  large  sand  bar  in  front  of  Memphis  to  such  an  extent 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  navigation,  expense  to  be  paid  out  of 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission. 
House  conferees  recede. 

26  Missouri  River,  between  Sioux  City  and  Fort  Benton: 

Item  amends  House  provision  appropriating  $50,000  for  maintenance  by  ap- 
propriating $50,000  additional  for  continuing  revetment  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  below  the  bridge  at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and  $25,000  additional 
for  removal  of  snags  and  rock  in  the  channel  between  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
and  Pierre,  8.  Dak. 

Senate  conferees  recede. 
26  !  Missouri  River,  between  Kansas  City  and  the  month: 

Item  provides  that  of  the  sum  appropriated  in  House  bill,  $25,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  expended  in  protecting  the  banks  and 
confining  the  river  at  Cambridge  Bend,  near  Glasgow,  Mo.  Item  also  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  to  the  Missouri  River  of  two  dredges  not  necessarily 
employed  elsewhere. 

House  conferees  recede  with  an  amendment  making  the  expenditure  conditional 
upon  local  cooperation  to  such  extent  as  the  Secretary  oi  War  may  m 
such  cooperation  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  cost  of  the  improvement. 
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Amend* 
ment  No. 


10 

11 
12 


13 
14 


15 
1G 
17 


IS 
19 
20 


21 
22,23 


24  ; 


2b 


30 

34 
34 


Action  of  conference. 


35 
35 


37 
38 
38 


39 
41 
41 


42 
43 


43 


43 


% 

44 

27; 

45 

2K 

45 

29,  30,  31, 
»  32. 
33,34,35 


36 


46,47,48 
48,49 

49 


37 

50 

38 

51 

39 

51 

40 

51 

Columbia  River,  Oreg.  and  Wash.: 

Effect  of  item  is  to  Increase  project  depth  in  Columbia  River  from  Brookfleld  to 

the  mouth  from  26  feet  to  30  feet. 
House  conferees  recede  with  verbal  amendment. 
Columbia  and  lower  Willamette  Rivers.  Oreg.  and  Wash.: 

Item  provides  for  a  survey  with  a  view  to  securing  a  channel  35  feet  deep. 
House  conferees  recede  with  an  agreement  to  transfer  provision  to  p.  41  of  hill. 
Survey  of  inland  waterway  along  the  southern  shore  of  Long  Island  from  Jamaica 
Bay  to  Feconlc  Bay: 
Item  strikes  out  House  provision  ordering  a  new  survey  and  inserts  provision 
amending  item  for  similar  survey  in  river  and  harbor  act  approved  Mar.  2, 
1907,  by  providing  for  a  channel  of  suitable  depth  and  width  instead  of  for  a 
channel  100  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep. 
House  conferees  recede. 
Survey  of  Northwest  River,  Va.  and  N.  C:  Senate  conferees  recede. 
Survey  of  Northwest  Rivor,  Va.  and  N.  C: 
Item  amends  House  provision  verbally. 
House  conferees  recede. 
Survey  of  Indian  and  Halifax  Rivers,  Fla.:  House  conferees  recede 
Survey  of  Tohula  Lake,  Miss.:  Senate  conferees  recede. 

Survey  of  Atchafalaya  River,  Bayous  Courtableau,  Teche.  and  Vermilion,  with  a 
view  to  forming  navigable  connections  between  said  streams:  House  conferees 
recede. 
Instrumental  survey  of  Black  River,  Ark.  and  Mo.:  House  conferees  recede 
Survey  of  Petaluma  Creek,  Cal.:  House  conferees  recede. 

Survey  of  Columbia  River  from  Brookfleld,  Wash.,  to  the  mouth:  Item  strikes  out 
House  provision.    (This  provision  is  embodied  in  amendment  No.  11.) 
House  conferees  recede. 
Survey  of  East  Channel,  Coos  River,  Oreg.:  House  conferees  recede. 
Items  amend  House  proviso  that  no  survey  provided  for  in  the  bill  shall  be  made 
until  after  the  clr  se  of  the  war  with  Germany  except  such  as  the  Secretary  of  War 
shall  recommend  as  associated  with  tnc  prosecution  of  the  war,  by  including  exam- 
inations as  well  as  surveys,  and  by  substituting  the  word  "dire  c  t "  for  the  words 
"recommend  as  associated  with  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 
House  conferees  recede  with  an  amendment  which  will  permit  examinations  to 
be  made. 
Item  provides  for  the  leasing  of  surplus  water  flowing  over  the  dams  at  Lake  Winni- 
Digoahish  and  Lake  Pokegama,  Minn.,  to  municipal  or  other  public  service  corpo- 
rations, and  that  the  moneys  paid  for  same  shall  be  used  for  maintenance  of  the 
dams  and  the  Improvement  of  navigation  in  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 
Senate  conferees  recede. 
Item  provides  that  the  States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  or 
any  two  of  them,  may  enter  into  agreements  to  aid  in  improving  navigation  and  to 
control  floods  on  the  boundary  waters  of  said  States  and  waters  tributary  thereto, 
and  appropriates  $25,000  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  surveys  of  any 
projects  proposed  by  said  States. 
House  conferees  recede. 
Item  renumbering  section  of  House  bill.    . 

House  conferees  recede. 
Item  renuml>ering  section  of  House  hill. 

House  conferees  re'  ede. 
Item  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  r  rescril  e  regulations  for  the  use  and  naviga- 
tion of  anv  portion  of  areas  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  waters 
under  tt  e  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  endangered  by  Coast  Artilery  fire  in 
target  practice  or  otherwise,  or  by  the  proving  operation  of  the  Government 
ordnance  proving  ground  at  Sandv  Hook,  N.  J.,  or  near  any  Go\ eminent  ord- 
nance proving  ground  that  mav  be  established  on  or  near  such  waters,  and  of 
any  portion  of  said  waters  occupied  by  submarine  mines,  mine  fields,  cables,  etc., 
and  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  explosives  upon  any  of  said  waters. 

House  conferees  recede,  with  an  amendment  making  a  separate  section  of  the 
amendment  and  striking  out  matter  covered  in  the  preceding  section. 
Items  renumbering  sections  of  House  bill. 

House  conferees  recede,  with  amendments  changing  the  numbers  of  the  sections. 
Items  changing  typographical  and  verbal  errors  in  sec.  10  of  House  bill,  permitting 
the  Bettert on- Morgan  Co.  (Inc.)  to  construct  docks  upon  tidelands  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  for  a  reasonable  rental. 
House  conferees  recede. 
Item  provides  that  funds  hereafter  received  from  private  parties  for  rental  of  Gov- 
ernment plant  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor  works 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  to  which  the  plant  belongs. 
House  conferees  recede  with  an  amendment  changing  the  number  of  the  section.' 
Item  renumbering  section  of  House  bill. 

House  conferees  recede. 
Item  declares  Mosquito  Creek,  S.  C  to  be  a  nonnavlgable  stream. 

House  conferees  recede. 
Item  declares  Bayou  Meto,  Ark.,  to  be  a  nonnavlgable  stream. 

Item  declares  St.  Marys  River,  Ohio  and  lnd.,  to  be  a  nonnavlgable  stream. 
House  conferees  recede. 
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Item  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  waterways  commission  consisting  of  7  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  a  view  to  bringing  into  coordination  all 
the  services  of  the  governmental  departments  and  commissions  that  relate  to 
study,  development,  or  control  of  waterways  and  subjects  related  thereto,  and 
with  a  view  to  making  investigations  and  reports  to  Congress  on  comprehensve 
plans  for  the  development  of  waterways  forevery  useful  purpose,  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  modification  or  discontinuance  of  any  project  herein  or  here- 
tofore adopted,  consideration  being  given  to  the  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  States  or  subdivisions  thereof,  or  otherlocal  interests,  is  im- 
provement works  to  be  recommended. 
House  recedes  with  amendments  providing  that  appointments  to  membership 
on  the  commission  can  be  made  from  civil  life  or  the  public  service:  that  the 
rules  and  regulations  to  bring  into  coordination  and  cooperation  the  several 
services  of  the  Government  and  commissions  appointed  by  Congress  shall  he 
prescribed  by  the  President,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  several 
executive  departments;  and  that  no  member  selected  from  the  public  service 
shall  receive  additional  compensation  for  services  on  said  commission. 
Item  adopts  the  following  section: 

Sec.  19.  That  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  is  horebv  restrained  fromallowing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  all  other  officials  of  the  Treasury  Department 
are  hereby  restrained  from  paying  any  claims  against  the  Government  on  account 
of  labor,  supplies,  materials,  or  cash  furnished  to  the  contractor  or  the  subcon- 
tractor and  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Corbett  Tunnel,  a  part  of  the  Sho- 
shone irrigation  project,  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  until  the  provisions  of  this 
section  are  complied  with.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and 
hear  evidence  and  determino  what  may  be  reasonable  compensation  to  reim- 
burse Mrs.  {Catherine  Macdonald  for  time  and  services  devoted  to  procuring 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  such  claims,  and" when  he  may 
so  determine  such  sum  shall  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  all  such  claims  as  have 
boon  or  may  be  allowed  and  paid  to  the  said  Mrs.  Katherine  Macdooald,  and 
the  residue  thereof  paid  pro  rata  to  the  persons  holding  such  claims. 
Senate  conferees  recede. 


All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J  no.  H.  Small, 
Chas.  F.  Booher, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Howe. 


[Public — No.  37 — 65th  Congress.] 

fH.  R.  4285.] 

An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  qf  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  of 
money  be,  and  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  immediately  available. 
and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  die  Secretary  of  War  ana 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  the  construction,  com- 
pletion, repair,  and  preservation  of  the  public  works  hereinafter 
named: 

Portland  Harbor,  Maine:  For  completing  improvement  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered 
Seventy-one,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $300,000. 

Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts:  The  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made  and  authorized  for  this  improvement 
are  hereby  made  available  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session. 

Gloucester,  Beverly,  Salem,-  Lynn,  Plymouth,  and  Provincetown 
Harbors,  Mystic.  Maiden,  Weymouth  Fore  and  Weymouth  Back 
Rivers,  and  Dorcnester  Bay  ana  Neponset  River,  Massachusetts:  For 
maintenance,  $24,000. 

Providence  River  and  Harbor,  Pawtucket  River,  Newport  Harbor, 
harbors  of  refuge  at  Point  Judith  and  Block  Island,  entrance  to  Point 
Judith  Pond,  and  Great  Salt  Pond,  Block  Island,  Khode  Island:  The 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  improve- 
ment of  Providence  River  and  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  nine- 
teen, Sixtieth  Congress,  first  session,  are  hereby  made  available  for 
improvement  of  said  river  and  harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty-nine,  Sixty-second  Congress,  third  session. 

Stonington  and  New  London  Harbors,  Connecticut,  Pawcatuck 
River,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  Mystic  and  Thames  Rivers, 
Connecticut:  For  maintenance,  $10,000;  for  completing  improvement 
of  New  London  Harbor,  $160,000;  in  all,  $170,000. 

Duck  Island,  Branford,  New  Haven,  Milford,  Bridgeport,  South- 
port,  Norwalk,  Five  Mile  River,  Stamford,  and  Greenwich  Harbors, 
Westport  Harbor  and  Saugatucfc  River,  breakwaters  at  New  Haven, 
and  Housatonic  River,  Connecticut:  For  maintenance,  $71,000. 

Connecticut  River  above  and  below  Hartford,  Connecticut:  Con- 
tinuing improvement  and  for  maintenance  below  Hartford,  $70,100. 

Burlington  Harbor,  Vermont ;  Piattsburg  and  Port  Henry  Haroors, 
New  York;  and  Narrows  of  Lake  Champlain,  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont: For  maintenance,  $5,000;  for  improvement  of  Narrows  of 
Lake  Champlain  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House 
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Document  Numbered  Thirteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  Sixty-sec- 
ond Congress,  third  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  said  document,  $300,900;  for  completing  improvement  of  Port 
Henry  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House . 
Document  Numbered  Three  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  first  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said 
document,  $71,500;  in  all,  $376,500. 

Olcott,  Charlotte,  Pultneyville,  Great  Sodus  Bay,  Little  Sodus 
Bay,  Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  and  Ogdensburg  Harbors,  New  York: 
For  maintenance,  $33,500. 

Port  Chester,  Mamaroneck,  and  Echo  Bay  Harbors,  East  Chester 
and  Westchester  Creeks,  and  Bronx  River,  New  York:  Completing 
improvement  of  East  Chester  Creek,  $1 1 .000. 

Saugerties,  Rondout,  Peekskill,  and  Tarrytown  Harbors,  and  Wap- 
pin^er  Creek,  New  York:  For  maintenance,  $3,500. 

New  York  Harbor,  New  York:  For  maintenance  of  entrance  chan- 
nels and  for  improvement  of  the  upper  bay  opposite  anchorage 
grounds  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  Five  hundred  and  eighteen,  Sixty-third  Congress, 
second  session,  and  at  Craven  Shoal  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Five  hundred  and  mty- 
seven,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  $40,000,  and  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  and  authorized 
for  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  entrance  channels  are 
hereby  made  available  for  continuing  improvement  in  accordance 
with  the  reports  submitted  in  said  documents;  for  improvement  of 
channel  between  Staten  Island  and  Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands, 
in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered Six  hundred  and  twenty-five,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, $50,000;  in  all,  $90,000. 

Hudson  River  Channel,  New  York  Harbor,  New  York:  Continuing 
improvement,  $210,500;  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  $600,000; 
in  all,  $810,500. 

Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  New  York:  The 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  and  author- 
ized ior  this  improvement  are  hereby  made  available  for  Lake  Erie 
entrance  to  Black  Rock  Channel  and  Erie  Basin  and  for  widening 
the  channel  at  the  bend. 

East  River,  New  York:  For  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  Sixty-third  Congress,  firat  session,  and  for  a  forty-foot 
•channel  through  East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  hundred  and 
forty,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  $1,250,000:  Provided,  That 
the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  and 
Authorized  for  the  improvement  of  East  River  and  Hell  Gate  are 
hereby  made  available  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
reports  submitted  in  said  document:  Provided  further,  That  a  depth 
of  forty  feet  is  authorized  across  Diamond  Reef:  And  provided 
further,  That  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  of  this  and  any  other 
appropriations  made  herein  or  hereafter  for  specific  portions  of  New 
"York  Harbor  and  its  immediate  tributaries  may  be  alloted  by  the 


Secretary  of  War  for  the  maintenance  of  these  waterways  by  the 
collection  and  removal  of  drift. 

Keyport  and  Shoal  Harbors,  Woodbridge,  Cheesequake,  Matawan, 
and  Compton  Creeks,  Elizabeth,  Raritan,  South,  and  Shrewsbury 
Rivers,  and  Raritan  Bay,  New  Jersey:  For  maintenance,  $58,000. 

Cold  Spring  and  Abeecon  Inlets,  Absecon  and  Tuckerton  Creeks, 
and  Toms  River,  New  Jersey:  For  maintenance,  $35,000. 

Cooper,  Salem,  Cohansey,  and  Maurice  Rivers,  Woodbury,  Man* 
tua,  Raccoon,  Oldmans,  and  Alloway  Creeks,  New  Jersey:  For  main- 
tenance, $23,000;  continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance  of 
Maurice  River,  $25,000;  in  all,  $48,000. 

Pittsburgh  Harbor,  Pennsylvania:  For  maintenance,  $5,000. 

Schuylkill  River,  Pennsylvania:  For  improvement  in  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Twelve 
hundred  and  seventy,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $300,000. 

Delaware  River,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware:  Con- 
tinuing improvement  and  for  maintenance  from  Allegheny  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  to  the  sea,  $1,870,000;  for  maintenance  of  improve- 
ment from  Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  to  Lalor  Street,  Trenton, 
$40,000;  in  all,  $1,910,000. 

Wilmington  Harbor,  Delaware:  For  maintenance,  $50,000. 

Appoquinimink,  Smyrna,  Leipsic,  Little,  Saint  Jones,  Murderkill, 
MispiUion,  and  Rroadkill  Rivers,  Delaware:  For  maintenance, 
$30,000. 

Government  iron  pier  in  Delaware  Bay  near  Lewes,  Delaware: 
For  maintenance  and  repair  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted 
in  House  Document  Numbered  Ten  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  $682000. 

Waterway  between  Rehoboth  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay,  Delaware: 
Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance,  $50,000. 

Waterway  from  Chincoteague  Bay,  Virginia,  to  Delaware  Bay  at 
or  near  Lewes,  Delaware:  For  maintenance,  $1,000. 

Improving  inland  waterway  from  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake 
Bay,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  in  accordance  with  the  project  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
Three  hundred  and  ninety-one,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session, 
and  in  paragraph  three  of  his  report,  dated  August  ninth,  nineteen 
hundtea  and  thirteen,  as  published  in  House  Document  Numbered 
One  hundred  and  ninety-six,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session:  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  existing  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  and 
all  tne  property,  rights  of  property,  franchises,  and  appurtenances 
used  or  acquired  for  use  in  connection  therewith  or  appertaining 
thereto;  and  he  is  further  authorized,  if  in  his  judgment  the  price 
is  reasonable  and  satisfactory,  to  make  a  contract  for  the  purchase 
oi  the  same,  subject  to  future  ratification  and  appropriation  by 
Congress.  In  the  event  of  the  inability  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  make  a  satisfactory  contract  for  the  voluntary  purchase  of  said 
canal  and  its  appurtenances,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
through  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  and  to  carry  to  comple- 
tion proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  the  said  canal  and  its 
appurtenances,  the  acceptance  of  the  award  in  said  proceedings  to 
1X3  subject  to  future  ratification  and  appropriation  by  Congress. 
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Such  condemnation  proceedings  shall  be  instituted  and  conducted 
in,  and  jurisdiction  of  said  proceedings  is  hereby  given  to,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Delaware  sub- 
stantially as  provided  in  "An  Act  to  authorize  condemnation  of  land 
for  sites  for  public  buildings,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved 
August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  the  sum  of 
$5,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  necessary  costs  thereof  and 
expenses  in  connection  therewith. 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels,  Maryland:  For  maintenance  of 
Patapsco  River  and  Channel  to  Baltimore,  including  channel  of 
approach  at  York  Spit,  Chesapeake  Bay,  $104,000;  for  improvement 
in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered Seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document, 
$250,000;  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  prose- 
cute maintenance  work  in  the  inner  harbor  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  submitted  in  said  document;  in  all,  $354,000. 

Rockhall,  Queenstown,  Claiborne,  TiMunan  Island,  Cambridge, 
and  Crisfield  Harbors,  Elk  and  Little  Elk,  Chester,  Corisca,  Chop- 
tank,  Tuckahoe,  Warwick,  La  Trappe,  Tred  Avon,  Wicomico, 
Manokin.  and  Pocomoke  Rivers,  Slaughter,  Tyaskin,  and  Broad 
Creeks,  Twitch  Cove  and  Big  Thoroughfare  Kiver,  and  Lower 
Thoroughfare,  Deal  bland,  Maryland;  Nanticoke  River  (including 
Northwest  Fork),  Delaware  and  Maryland;  and  Broad  Creek  River, 
Delaware:  For  maintenance,  $15,800. 

Potomac  River,  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  ana  at  Lower  Cedar  Point,  Maryland,  Anacostia  River, 
District  of  Columbia,  Occoquan,  Aquia,  Upper  Machodoc,  and 
Nomini  Creeks,  Virginia:  For  maintenance,  $30,000. 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Virginia:  For  improvement,  includ- 
ing channel  to  Newport  News,  in  accordance  with  the  report  sub- 
mitted in  House  Document  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  five,  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  and  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  hundred  and  forty, 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  item  "B,"  page  five,  $900,000. 
The  unexpended  balance  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  im- 
provement of  channel  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  hereby  made  available 
for  continuing  improvement  of  said  channel  in  accordance  with  the 
report,  submitted  m  said  document. 

Rappahannock,  Mattaponi,  and  Pamunkejr  Rivers,  Urbana  Creek 
and  Milford  Haven  Harbor,  Virginia:  For  maintenance,  $15,000. 

James,  Nansemond,  Pagan,  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  Virginia:  For 
maintenance,  $26,000;  continuing  improvement  of  James  River, 
$46,000;  in  all,  $72,000. 

Blackwater  River,  Virginia:  Meherrin  and  Roanoke  Rivers,  North 
Carolina:  For  maintenance,  $2,500. 

Watorway  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Caro- 
lina: Continuing  improvement,  $100,000:  Provided,  That  the  route 
of  the  watorway  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  Fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  third  session:  And  provided  further,  That  not  more  than 
$75,000  shall  be  expended  in  acquiring  the  necessary  rights  of  way 
between  Albemarle  Sound  and  Pungo  River. 
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Manteo  Bay,  Scuppernong,  Pamlico,  Tar,  South,  Bay,  Neuse,  and 
Trent  Rivers,  Fishing,  Contentnea,  Swift,  and  Smith  Creeks,  and 
waterway  connecting  Swan  Quarter  Bay  with  Deep  Bay,  North 
Carolina:  For  maintenance,  $15,500. 

Beaufort  and  Morehead  City  Harbors,  Beaufort  Inlet,  waterway 
from  Pamlico  Sound  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  waterway  connecting  Core 
Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor,  and  inland  waterway  Beaufort  to  Jack- 
sonville, North  Carolina:  For  maintenance,  $35,500;  and  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  New  River. 
North  Carolina,  are  hereby  made  available  for  the  improvement  of 
the  inland  waterway,  Beaufort  to  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina,  in 
accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered 
Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second 
session. 

Northeast,  Black,  and  Cape  Fear  Rivers,  North  Carolina:  For 
maintenance,  $85,000;  completing  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  River 
below  Wilmington,  $35,000;  in  all,  $120,000. 

Charleston  Harbor  and  Channels,  South  Carolina:  For  maintenance, 
$40,000:  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in 
House  Document  Numbered  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  said  document,  $70,000;  for  maintenance  of  Ashley  River 
Channel,  $10,000:  in  all,  $120,000. 

Winyah  Bay,  Waccamaw,  Little  Peedee,  and  Great  Peedee  Rivers, 
South  Carolina:  For  maintenance,  $70,000. 

Santee,  Wateree,  and  Congaree  Rivers,  South  Carolina:  For  main- 
tenance, including  the  Estherville-Minim  Creek  Canal  and  the  Con- 
garee River  as  far  up  as  the  Gervais  Street  Bridge,  Columbia,  and  for 
improvement  of  the  Congaree  River  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seven  hundred  and  two, 
Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  $80,000. 

Waterway  between  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  and  Saint  Johns 
River,  Florida:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance, 
$43,000. 

Savannah  Harbor,  and  Savannah  River,  below,  at,  and  above 
Augusta,  Georgia:  For  maintenance,  $380,000;  for  improvement  of 
Savannah  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House 
Document  Numbered  Fourteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  said,  document,  $500,000:  Provided,  That  no  expense  shall  be 
incurred  by  the  United  States  for  acquiring  any  lands  required  for  the 
purpose  of  this,  improvement ;  in  all,  $880,000. 

Sapelo,  and  Darien  Harbors,  Cowhead,  and  Satilla  Rivers,  Club, 
Plantation,  and  Fancy  Bluff  Creeks,  Georgia,  and  Saint  Marys  River, 
Georgia  and  Florida:  For  maintenance,  $12,500. 

Brunswick  Harbor,  Georgia:  For  maintenance,  $33,250. 

Altamaha,  Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  Georgia:  Continuing 
improvement  and  for  maintenance,  $40,000. 

Indian  River,  Saint  Lucie  Inlet,  Miami  Harbor  (Biscayne  Bay),  and 
Harbor  at  Key  West,  Florida:  For  maintenance,  $6,000;  completing 
improvement  of  Miami  Harbor,  $160,000:  Provided,  That  the  work 
proposed  under  the  project  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  Act  ap- 
proved July  twenty-fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  may  be  done 
by  contract  if  reasonable  prices  can  be  obtained;  in  all,  $166,000. 
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Tampa  and  Hillsboro  Bays,  Saint  Petersburg  Harbor,  Hillsboro, 
and  Manatee  Rivera,  Florida:  For  maintenance,  $66,500;  for  improve* 
ment  of  Hillsboro  Bay  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in 
House  Document  Numbered  Thirteen  hundred  and  f  ort  y-five,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  said  document,  $300,000;  in  all,  $366,500:  Provided*  That  nothing 
in  this  Act,  nor  in  the  Act  approved  June  twenty-fifth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the 
construction,  repair  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  part  of  the  Ybor  Estuary  zone  for  indus- 
trial or  other  legitimate  purposes  when  the  same  is  not  needed  for 
commercial  uses,  nor  to  exclude  the  building  and  operation  of  a  rail- 
road or  railroads  by  private  parties  or  railroad  companies  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  city  of  Tampa  to  construct  and  operate  a  municipal 
railroad  on  said  estuary  zone  as  set  forth  in  said  report.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  prosecute  the  work  of  improve- 
ment on  the  existing  project  for  Saint  Petersburg  Harbor,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  modified  conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  the 
report  printed  in  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee*  Document  Num- 
bered Six,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

Saint  Johns  Kiver,  Florida,  Jacksonville  to  the  ocean,  opposite  the 
city  of  Jacksonville,  Jacksonville  to  Palatka,  and'Palatka  to  Lake 
Harney,  Lake  Crescent  atid  Dunns  Creek,  and  Oklawaha  River, 
Florida:  For  maintenance,  $335,000. 

Kissimmee,  Caloosahatchee,  Orange,  Anclote,  Crystal,  Withla- 
coochee,  and  Suwannee  Rivers,  Charlotte  Harbor,  Sarasota  Bay,  i  nd 
Clearwater  Harbor  and  Boca  Ceiga  Bay,  Florida:  For  maintenance, 
$11,000. 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth,  Florida:  For  the  removal  of  the 
water  hyacinth  from  the  navigable  waters  in  the  State  of  Florida,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  or  may  become  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  $10,000. 

CarrabeUe  Bar  and  Harbor,  Apalachicola.  Saint  Joseph,  and  Saint 
Andrews  Bays,  Apalachicola  and  Chipola  Rivers,  and  channel  from 
Apalachicola  River  to  Saint  Andrews  Bay,  Florida,  Flint  River, 
Georgia,  and  Chattahoochee  River,  Georgia  and  Alabama :  For  main- 
tenance, $77,500;  continuing  improvement  of  Apalachicola  River, 
including  the  cut-off,  Lee  Slough,  lower  Chipola  River,  and  upper 
Chipola  River  from  Marianna  to  its  mouth,  $18,000:  in  all,  $95,500. 

Holmes  and  Blackwater  Rivers,  Florida,  Choctawnatchee,  Escam- 
bia, and  Conecuh  Rivers,  Florida  and  Alabama,  the  narrows  in 
Santa  Rosa  Sound,  and  Pensacola  Harbor,  Florida:  For  maintenance, 
$9,500. 

Mobile  Harbor  and  Bar,  and  channel  connecting  Mobile  Bay  and 
Mississippi  Sound,  Alabama:  For  maintenance  of  channel  connecting 
Mobile  Bay  and  Mississippi  Sound,  $5,000;  for  maintenance  of  Mobile 
Harbor  and  Bar  and  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  except  as  to  pilotage  and 
terminal  facilities,  $110,000;  in  all,  $115,000. 
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Alabama  River,  Alabama,  and  Coosa  River,  Alabama  and  Georgia: 
Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance^including  the  Alabama 
and  Coosa  Rivers  between  Montgomery  and  Wetumpka,  $50,000. 

Tombigbee  River,  Alabama  and  Mississippi:  For  maintenance  from 
mouth  to  Demopolis,  Alabama,  $30,000,  and  from  Demopolis, 
Alabama,  to  Walkers  Bridge,  Mississippi,  $10,000;  in  all,  $40,000. 

Pascagoula  Harbor,  Mississippi:  Continuing  improvement  and  for 
maintenance  of  channels  through  Horn  Island  Pass,  Mississippi 
Sound,  Pascagoula  River,  and  Dog  River,  $113,000. 

Gulfport  Harbor,  Mississippi:  Continuing  improvement  and  for 
maintenance  of  anchorage  basin  at  Gulfport  ana  channel  therefrom 
to  the  anchorage  or  roadstead  at  Ship  Island,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  channel  at  Ship  Island  Pass,  $80,000. 

Pascagoula,  Wolf,  Jordan,  Pearl,  and  East  Pearl  Rivers,  and  Biloxi 
Harbor,  Mississippi:  For  maintenance,  $10,000. 

Yazoo  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi:  For  maintenance,  includ- 
ing Yazoo,  Tallahatchie,  Coldwater,  and  Big  Sunflower  Rivers. 
Tchula  Lake,  Steele,  and  Washington  Bayous,  Lake  Washington,  ana 
Bear  Creek,  $20,000. 

Passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Continuing  improve- 
ment and  for  maintenance,  $1,825,000. 

Bayous  Lafourche,  Terrebonne,  Grossetete,  Plaquemine,  and  Teche, 
Louisiana:  For  maintenance,  including  Grand  River  and  Pigeon 
Bayous,  $64,000. 

Waterway  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Sabine  River,  Louisiana : 
For  maintenance,  $7,000 :  for  completing  improvement  from  Mer- 
mentau  River  to  Sabine  River,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  in  Senate  Document  Numbered  Seven  hun- 
dred and  five,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $230,000;  in  all,  $237,000. 

Lake  Ponchartrain,  Pass  Manchac,  Bogue  Falia,  Chefuncte. 
Ponchatoula,  Natalbany,  Blood,  Tickfaw,  and  Amite  Rivers,  ana 
Bayou  Manchac,  Louisiana:  For  maintenance,  $4,000 ;  for  completing 
improvement  of  Lake  Ponchartrain  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  hundred  and  seventy* 
six,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  $32,000;  in  all,  $36,000. 

Bayous  Vermilion,  Nezpique,  des  Cannes,  Plaquemine  Brule,  and 
Queue  de  Tortue,  Mermentau  River,  and  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass, 
Louisiana:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance,  including 
channel,  bay,  and  passes  of  Bayou  Vermilion,  and  tributaries  of 
Mermentau  Kiver,  $51,000. 

Removing  the  water  hyacinths,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas:  For  the  removal  of  the  water  hyacinth  from  the  navigable 
waters  in  the  States  named  in  so  far  as  it  is  or  may  become  an  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation,  $20,000. 

Atchafalaya  River,  Louisiana:  For  maintenance,  $20,000. 

Harbor  at  Sabine  Pass  and  Port  Arthur  Canal,  Sabine-Neches 
Canal,  and  Johnsons  Bayou,  Louisiana  and  Texas:  For  maintenance, 
$110,000:  continuing  improvement  of  Sabine  Pass  and  Port  Arthur 
Canal,  $300,000;  in  all,  $410,000. 

Red  and  Sulphur  Rivers,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  Cypress  Bayou 
and  Waterway  between  Jenerson,  Texas,  and  Snreveport,  Louisiana: 
For  maintenance,  $5,000. 
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Galveston  Harbor,  Galveston  Channel,  Port  Bolivar  Channel,  Texas 
City  Channel;  and  Houston  Ship  Channel,  Texas:  for  maintenance, 

$480,000. 

Port  Aransas,  Texas:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  mainte- 
nance, SI  00,000. 

Anahuac  Channel,  mouth  of  Trinity  River,  Oyster,  and  Clear 
Creeks,  and  Cedar,  Chocolate,  Turtle,  "Bastrop,  Dickinson,  Double, 
and  East  Bay  Bayous,  Texas:  For  maintenance,  $33,300. 

Waterway  from  Galveston  to  Corpus  Christi,  and  channel  from 
Pass  Cavallo  to  Port  Lavaca,  Texas:  For  maintenance,  $90,000. 

Freeport  Harboi,  Texas:  For  maintenance  of  mouth  of  Brazos 
River,  $66,000;  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  sub- 
mitted in  House  Document  Numbered  Fourteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine,  Sixty-third  Congress,  third  session,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  said  document,  $150,000;  in  all,  $216,000. 

Red,  Black,  Ouachita,  Tensas,  Boeuf,  and  Saline  Rivers,  and 
Bayous  Macon,  Bartholomew,  D'Arbonne,  and  Corney,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana:  For  maintenance,  $65,000.  The  balance  of  appropria- 
tions heretofore  made  for  the  construction  of  Lock  and  Dam  Num- 
bered Seven,  Ouachita  River,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  is  hereby  made 
available,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Lock  and  Dam  Numbered  Five. 

Arkansas  River,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma:  For  maintenance  by 
snagging  operations,  $35,000. 

Black  and  Current  Rivers,  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  White,  Saint 
Francis,  and  L'Anguille  Riveisy  and  Blackfish  Bayou,  Arkansas:  For 
maintenance,  $28,700. 

Cumberland  River,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky:  For  maintenance 
above  Nashville,  $5,000;  continuing  improvement  below  Nashville, 
$632,000;  in  all,  $637,000. 

Tennessee  River,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky.  For  mainte- 
nance and  continuing  improvement,  $401,000. 

Toledo,  Port  Clinton,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermilion,  Lorain,  Cleve- 
land, Fairport,  Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut  Harbors,  Ohio:  For  mainte- 
nance, $132,000;  completing  improvement  of  Lorain  Harbor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered 
Nine  hundred  and  eighty,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $16,500;  for 
completing  improvement  of  Lorain  Harbor  in  accordance  with  House 
Document  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  eighty-five,  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  first  session,  $63,150;  for  improvement  of  Cuyahoga  River, 
Cleveland  Harbor,  in  accordance  with  the  repoit  submitted  m  House 
Document  Numbered  Seven  hundred  and  seven,  Sixty-third  Congress, 
second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  docu- 
ment, $5,000:  Provided,  That  the  Government's  share  in  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  final  plans  adopted  shall  not 
exceed  $400,000;  in  all,  $216,650.  The  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  and  authorized  for  the  improvement 
oi  Conneaut  Harbor,  Ohio,  are  hereby  made  available  for  completing 
improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  eighty-three,  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

Ohio  River:  Continuing  improvement  by  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  with  a  view  to  securing  a  navigable  depth  of  nine  feel, 
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$5,000,000.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  the  project  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Ohio  River  may  be  so  modified  as  to  permit  the  construction 
of  one  lock  and  fixed  dam  to  replace  Locks  and  Dams  Numbered  One 
and  Two,  should  such  modification  be  deemed  desirable  and  advan- 
tageous. 

Grand  Marais,  Marquette,  Marquette  Bay,  and  Ontonagon  Harbors, 
and  Keweenaw  Waterway,  Michigan ;  Ashland  and  Port  Wing  Har- 
bors, Wisconsin;  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin; 
Agate  Bay  and  Grand  Marais  Harbors,  Minnesota:  For  maintenance, 
$175,000;  completing  improvement  of  Ashland  Harbor  in  accordance 
with  the  modified  plans  in  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  Sixty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session,  $10,000;  in  all,  $185,000. 

Saint  Joseph  Harbor  and  River,  Saugatuck  Harbor  and  Kalamazoo 
River,  South  Haven,  Holland,  Grand  Haven,  Muskegon,  White  Lake, 
Ludington,  Manistee,  Portage  Lake,  Arcadia,  Frankfort,  Charlevoix, 
and  Petoskey  Harbors,  and  Grand  River,  Michigan :  For  maintenance, 
$112,050;  continuing  improvement  of  Manistee  Harbor,  $28,700;  in 
all,  $140,750. 

Mackinac,  Cheboygan,  Rogers  City,  Alpena,  Harbor  Beach,  and 
Monroe  Harbors,  Saginaw,  Black,  Clinton,  and  Rouge  Rivers,  Michi- 

fan:  For  maintenance,  $13,500;  for  improvement  of  Harbor  Beach 
[arbor  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Seventeen  hundred,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session, 
$100,000;  for  improvement  of  Rouge  River,  Michigan,  in  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Two  thou- 
sand and  sixty-three,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $490,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  substitute 
plan  B  for  plan  A;  in  all,  $603,500. 

Ship  channel  connecting  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  between  Chi- 
cago, Thiluth,  and  Buffalo,  including  Saint  Marys  River,  Saint  Clair 
River,  channels  in  Lake  Saint  Clair,  and  Detroit  River,  Michigan: 
For  maintenance,  $185,000. 

Manistique  Harbor,  Michigan,  Menominee,  Oconto,  Green  Bay, 
Algoma,  Kewaunee,  Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Port  Wash- 
ington, Milwaukee,  Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Waukegan  Harbors,  Stur- 
feon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal,  and  Fox  River,  Wisconsin: 
'or  maintenance,  $52,100:  Provided ,That  this  amount  is  hereby  made 
available  for  maintenance  of  the  channel  to  the  established  depth  of 
the  Milwaukee,  Menominee,  and  Kinnikinnjc  Rivers,  Inner  Harbor, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  The  project  for  the  improvement  of  Green 
Bay  Harbor,  Wisconsin,  is  hereby  modified  to  include  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  turning  basin  at  Depere  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  thousand  and  seven- 
teen, Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session. 

Saint  Croix  River,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  Minnesota  River, 
Minnesota,  Lake  Traverse,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota,  Red  River 
of  the  North,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  Warroad  Harbor  and 
River,  Zippel  Bay,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Minnesota:  For  main- 
tenance, $3,000. 

Chicago  and  Calumet  Harbors.  Chicago  and  Illinois  Rivers, 
Illinois,  Calumet  River,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  Indiana  and  Michigan 
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City  Harbors,  Indiana:  For  maintenance,  $115,000;  completing 
improvement  of  Indiana  Harbor,  $395,200;  in  all,  $510,200. 

Mississippi  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  and  includ- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River:  Continuing  improvement  and 
for  maintenance,  $350,000. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  shall  forthwith  make  an  ex- 
amination of  tne  Memphis  Harbor,  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the 
mouth  of  Wolf  River,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  make 
such  plans  and  take  such  steps,  to  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, as  will  remove  the  large  sand  bar  in  front  of  Memphis  to  such 
an  extent  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  interest  of  navigation  at  that 

Eoint,  such  improvements  to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  heretofore  or 
ereafter  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission, not  to  exceed,  however,  the  sum  of  $250,000  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Mississippi  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  to  Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance, 
$1,200,000. 

Mississippi  River  between  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  be- 
tween Bramerd  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mississippi  and  Leech  Rivers, 
and  reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  Mississippi  River:  For  maintenance, 
$2,000;  continuing  improvement  of  Mississippi  and  Leech  Rivera, 
$50,000;  in  all,  $52,000. 

Osage  and  Gasconade  Rivers,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  River,  Kansas: 
Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance  of  Osage  and  Gas- 
conade Rivers,  $20,000;  completing  improvement  of  Kansas  River 
in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered Five  hundred  and  eighty-four,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions,  set  forth  in  said  document, 
$10,000;  in  all,  $30,000. 

Missouri  River:  For  maintenance  and  continuing  improvement 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  permanent  six-foot  channel  between 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  from  the  upper  end  of  Quindaro  Bend,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  $1,000,000;  ior  snagging  and  maintenance  be- 
tween Kansas  City  and  Sioux  City,  $35,000;  for  maintenance  be- 
tween Sioux  City  and  Fort  Benton,  $50,000;  in  all,  $1,085,000. 

Provided,  That  there  shall  be  expended,  out  of  the  $1,000,000 
above  appropriated,  as  soon  as  practicable,  and,  if  possible,  before 
June  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  $25,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  subject  to  such  terms  of  local  coopera- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe,  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  at  Cambridge  Bend,  near  Glasgow, 
Missouri,  from  the  head  of  said  bend  to  Bowlers  Point,  in  constructing 
all  necessary  new  works  and  in  putting  in  thorough  repair  existing 
works,  so  that  the  same  shall  effectively  protect  the  banks  and  con- 
fine the  river  to  its  channel  at  and  along  said  bend:  And  provided 
further,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  Missouri  River  for  work  thereon,  free  of  cost,  two  dredges  not 
necessarily  employed  elsewhere. 

San  Diego  Harbor,  California:  For  maintenance,  $20,000;  com- 
pleting improvement  of  San  Diego  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  One  hundred  and 
forty,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  and  by  dredging  area  "A" 
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in  accordance  with  the  project  submitted  on  page  fourteen  of  House 
Document  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  forty-eight,  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  first  session,  as  modified  in  the  report  printed  in  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  Document  Numbered  Eight,  Sixty-fourth 
Congress,  second  session,  $154,000;  in  all,  S174,000. 

Jjos  Angeles  Harbor,  California:  For  maintenance,  $25,000;  and 
fo^  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House 
Document  Numbered  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-six,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
said  document,  $50,000:  Provided,  That  no  expense  shall  be  incurred 
by  the  United  States  for  acquiring  any  lands  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  improvement;  in  all,  $75,000.  Such  modification  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Wax  for  the  plan  of  silt-diversion  works  adopted  by  the 
river  and  harbor  Act  approved  July  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  for  the  protection  of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
Harbors,  in  accordance  with  the  report  printed  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Four  hundred  and  sixty-two,  Sixty-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,  is  hereby  authorized,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  said  document:  Provided,  That  such  modifications  shall  not  in- 
crease the  total  cost  of  the  work  to  the  United  States. 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Richmond,  Monterey,  and  Humboldt 
Harbors,  Rerfwood,  and  Petaluma  Creeks,  Napa  River,  San  Pablo 
Bay,  Mare  Island  Strait,  and  Suisun  Channel,  California:  For 
maintenance,  $287,500 ;  continuing  improvement  of  Oakland  Harbor, 
$92,000:  Provided,  That  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  prices  received  in  response  to  advertisements  for  bids  for  dredg- 
ing are  not  reasonable,  so  much  of  the  amount  herein  appropriated 
as  shall  be  necessary  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  a  suitable  dredging  plant;  for  improvement  of  Richmond 
Harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Five  hundred  and  fifteen,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document, 
$100,000;  continuing  improvement  of  Humboldt  Harbor  and  Bay. 
$190,500;  for  improvement  of  San  Pablo  Bay  and  Mare  Island 
Strait  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Numbered  One  hundred  and  forty,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session, 
if  required  for  naval  needs,  $330,000 ;  in  all,  $1,000,000. 

Sacramento,  Feather,  San  Joaquin,  and  Mokelumne  Rivers,  and 
Stockton  and  Mormon  Channels  (diverting  canal),  California:  For 
maintenance,  $31,000. 

Coquille,  Coos,  Siuslaw,  and  Yaquina  Rivers,  and  Coos,  Tillamook, 
and  Nehalem  Bays,  Oregon:  For  maintenance,  $34,000;  continuing 
improvement  of  channel  over  the  bar  at  Coos  Bay,  $70,000;  in  all, 

$104,000. 

Cascades  and  Dalles-Celilo  Canals,  Oregon,  Columbia  River  and 
tributaries  above  Celilo  Falls  to  the  mouth,  of  Snake  River,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  Snake  River,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho: 
Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance,  $70,000. 

Willamette  Kiver  above  Portland  and  at  Willamette  Falls,  Yamhill 
and  Clatskanie  Rivers,  Oregon,  Cowlitz,  Lewis,  and  Grays  Rivers, 
Washington:  For  maintenance,  $48,300;  completing  improvement  of 
Willamette  River  around  the  Willamette  Fails  at  Oregon  City,  Ore- 
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fon,  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Tumbered  One  thousand  and  sixty,  Sixty-second  Congress,  third 
session,  $80,000;  continuing  improvement  of  Lewis  River,  including 
North  and  East  Forks,  $13,500;  in  all,  $141,800. 

Columbia  and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, and  Portland,  Oregon,  and  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  Oregon 
and  Washington:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance,  in 
accordance  with  report  submitted  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
Fifty-seven,  Sixty-nfth  Congress,  first  session,  $310,000:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  $6,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary,  may  be  expended  in  completing  improvement  at 
Catnlamet,  Washington,  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in 
House  Document  Numbered  One  hundred  and  twenty,  Sixty-third 
Congress,  first  session. 

Willapa  River  and  Harbor,  Grays  Harbor,  Chehalis  and  Hoquiam 
Rivers,  Washington:  For  maintenance,  $7,500;  for  improvement  of 
Grays  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House 
Document  Numbered  Seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  second  session,  $85,000:  Provided,  That  pending 
the  construction  of  the  new  dredge  authorized  any  other  Govern- 
ment dredge  that  may  be  available  may  be  used  for  the  deepening 
and  maintenance  of  the  bar  channel;  in  all,  $92,500. 

Puget  Sound  and  its  tributary  waters,  Olympia,  Tacoma,  and 
Bellingham  Harbors,  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal,  Snohomish  and 
Skagit  Rivers,  Swinomish  Slough,  waterway  connecting  Port  Town- 
send  Bay  and  Oak  Bay,  Columbia  River  between  Wenatchee  and 
Kettle  Falls,  Washington:  For  maintenance,  $30,000;  for  improve- 
ment of  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal  in  accordance  with  the  report 
submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Eight  hundred,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  $200,000 ;  in  all,  $230,000. 

Nome  Harbor  and  Apoon  mouth  of  Yukon  River,  Alaska:  Com- 
pleting improvement  of  Apoon  mouth  of  Yukon  River  in  accordance 
with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-one,  Sixty- third  Congress,  first  session,  $45,000; 
completing  improvement  of  Nome  Harbor  in  accordance  with  the 
report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $105,000 ;  in  all,  $150,000. 

Honolulu,  Kahuiui,  and  Hilo  Harbors,  Hawaii:  For  maintenance 
$10,000;  for  improvement  of  Honolulu  Harbor  in  accordance  with 
the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Three  hundred 
and  mnety-two,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  $50,000;  and 
the  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  and 
authorized  for  the  improvement  of  Honolulu  Harbor,  Hawaii,  are 
hereby  made  available  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the 
above-mentioned  report:  Provided,  That  if  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  prices  received  in  response  to  advertisement  for 
bids  for  dredging  are  not  reasonable,  so  much  of  the  amount  herein 
appropriated  and  authorized  as  shall  be  necessary  may  be  expended 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a  suitable  dredging  plant;  con- 
tinuing improvement  of  Hilo  Harbor,  $150,000;  in  all,  $210,000. 

San  Juan  Harbor,  Porto  Rico:  For  maintenance,  $10,000;  for 
improvement  in  cooperation  with  the  local  government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered 
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Eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session, 
$400,000;  in  all,  $4 10,000:  Provided,  That  until  $600;000  of  the 
amount  expended  on  the  dredging  and  reclamation  work  authorized 
herein  is  reimbursed,  the  Government  of  Porto  Rico  shall  on  the 
first  day  of  July  of  each  year  after  the  completion  of  the  work  pay  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  $60,000. 

Sec.  2.  Where  separate  wDrks  or  items  are  consolidated  herein 
and  an  aggregate  amount  is  appropriated  therefor,  the  amount  so 
appropriated  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  oe  expended  in 
securing  the  maintenance  and  improvement  according  to  the  respec- 
tive projects  adopted  by  Congress  after  giving  due  regard  to  the  re- 
spective needs  of  traffic.  The  allotments  to  the  respective  works  so 
consolidated  shall  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  case  such  works  or  items  are  con- 
solidated and  separate  amounts  are  given  to  individual  projects, 
the  amounts  so  named  shall  be  expended  upon  such  separate  projects 
unless,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  ana  the  Secretary 
of  War,  another  allotment  or  division  should  be  made  of  the  same. 
Any  balances  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  items  shall 
be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  respective  aggregate  amounts  appro- 
priated for  the  consolidated  items. 

Sec.  3.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  authorised  project  for  a  work  of 
river  or  harbor  improvement  provides  for  the  construction  or  use  of 
Government  dredging  plant,  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, have  the  work  done  by  contract  if  reasonable  prices  can  be 
obtained. 

Sec.  4.  That  for  examinations,  surveys,  and  contingencies  for 
rivers  and  harbors  for  which  there  may  be  no  special  appropriation, 
the  sum  of  $200,000  is  hereby  appropriated;  Provided,  That  no 
preliminary  examination,  survey,  project,  or  estimate  for  new  works 
other  than  those  designated  in  this  or  some  prior  Act  or  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  made:  Provided  further,  That  after  the  regular  or 
formal  reports  made  as  required  by  law  on  any  examination,  survey, 
project,  or  work  under  way  or  proposed  are  submitted  no  supplemental 
or  additional  report  or  estimate  shall  be  made  unless  ordered  by  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
Government  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  entered  upon  any  project 
for  the  improvement  of  any  waterway  or  harbor,  mentioned  m  this 
Act  until  funds  for  the  commencement  of  the  proposed  work  shall 
have  been  actually  appropriated  by  law. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
preliminary  examinations  and  surveys  to  be  made  at  the  following- 
named  localities,  and  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  the  cost  thereof  may 
be  allotted  from  the  amount  provided  in  this  section: 

Harbor  at  Corea,  Maine. 

Waterway  connecting  Buzzards  Bay  and  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Massa- 
chusetts: Tne  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  are  hereby  authorized  to  examine  and 
appraise  the  value  of  the  works  and  franchises  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
Massachusetts,  connecting  Buzzards  and  Cape  Cod  Bays,  with 
reference  to  the  advisability  of  the  purchase  of  said  canal  by  the 
United  States  and  the  construction  over  the  route  of  the  said  canal  of 
a  free  watervay,  with  or  without  a  guard  lock,  and  having  a  depth  and 
capacity  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  navigation  interests  that  are 
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affected  thereby.  This  investigation  shall  be  conducted  tinder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  the  usual  manner  provided  by  law  for  making  pre- 
liminary examinations  and  surveys  except  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
shall  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  tne  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  such  data  and  evidence  as  these  Secretaries  may  wish  to 
have  incorporated  in  the  report  of  survey,  and  further,  that  the  final 
report  of  the  investigation,  with  its  conclusions  upon  probable  cost 
and  commercial  advantages,  and  military  and  naval  uses  of  the  said 
canal,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  their  action  before  it  is 
transmitted  to  Congress. 

If  the  said  Secretaries  are  all  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the  said 
canal,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  further  authorized  to  enter  into 
negotiations  for  its  purchase,  including  all  property,  franchises,  and 
appurtenances  used  or  acquired  for  use  in  connection  therewith  or 
appertaining  thereto;  and  he  is  further  authorized,  if  in  the  judgment 
oi  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  that  the  price  for  such  canal  is  reasonable  and 
satisfactory,  to  make  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  at 
the  option  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  future  ratification  and 
appropriation  by  the  Congress;  or,  in  tne  event  of  the  inability  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  make  a  satisfactory  contract  for  the  voluntary 
purchase  of  said  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  its  appurtenances,  he  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  through  the  Attorney  General,  to  insti- 
tute and  carry  to  completion  proceedings  for  the  condemnation 
of  said  canal  and  its  appurtenances,  the  acceptance  of  the  award 
in  said  proceedings  to  be  subject  to  the  future  ratification  and 
appropriation  by  Congress.  Such  condemnation  proceedings  shall 
be  instituted  and  conducted  in,  and  jurisdiction  of  said  proceed- 
ings is  hereby  given  to,  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  substantially  as  provided  in  "An 
Act  to  authorize  condemnation  of  land  for  sites  for  public  buildings, 
and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  August  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-eight;  and  the  sum  of  $5,000  is  hereby  appropriated  to  pay 
the  necessary  costs  thereof  and  expenses  in  connection  therewith. 
The  Secretary  of  War  is  further  authorized  and  directed  to  report 
the  proceedings  hereunder  to  Congress. 

Providence  Harbor,  Rhode  Island. 

Pawtucket  River,  Rhode  Island,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
width  of  channel  through  the  ledge  near  Pawtucket. 

Sterling  Basin,  at  Greenport,  rfew  York,  with  a  view  to  securing 
adequate  width  and  depth. 

The  item  for  preliminary  examination  of  Jamaica  Bay  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  a  channel  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  six  feet  deep  to 
and  through  Great  South  Bay  to  Peconic  Bay,  including  channels  to 
Parsonage  and  Sumpawans  River  and  Freeport  and  Massapequa 
Creeks,  in  the  river  and  harbor  Act  approved  March  second,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seven,  is  modified  to  permit  the  consideration  of  a 
channel  of  suitable  depth  and  width. 

Flushing  Bay,  New  X  ork. 

The  Kill  van  Kull  from  Shooters  Island  west  to  junction  of  channeb 
with  a  view  to  dredging  shoals  between  channels  to  provide  anchorage 
grounds. 
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Bay  Ridge  Channel,  Now  York  Harbor,  New  York. 

Harlem  River,  New  York. 

New  York  Harbor:  West  side  of  upper  bay  from  Constable  Hook 
to  Ellis  Island. 

.    Gardiners  Island,  New  York,  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a 
breakwater. 

Youghiogheny  River,  Pennsylvania,  from  its  mouth  to  West 
Newton,  including  a  report  on  existing  and  prospective  water  ter- 
minals. 

Harbor  at  Poplar  Island,  Maryland. 

Northwest  Kiver,  Virginia-North  Carolina:  From  at  or  near 
Woodward's  Bridge  upstream  so  flat  lighters,  and  so  forth,  may 
ascend,  with  a  width  of  channel  of  not  less  than  forty  feet,  as  far  as 
the  Cornland  Causeway  Road,  or  beyond  that  point  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, and  to  take  into  consideration  any  proposition  for  the  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  local  or  State  interests,  for  the  payment  of  one- 
half  the  expense  of  this  project,  and  to  report  the  possible  utility 
of  the  whole  river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  if  adequately  im- 
proved to  meet  the  requirements  of  its  connecting  waters,  for  the 
national  defense. 

Trent  River,  North  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  deepening  the  channel 
along  that  portion  of  the  river  known  as  Foys  Flats,  and  creating  a 
turning  basin  at  the  confluence  of  Mill  Creek  and  Trent  River. 

Harbor  of  Silver  Lake,  Ocracoke  Island,  and  entrance  thereto  from 
Pamlico  Sound,  North  Carolina. 

Smiths  Creek,  Pamlico  County,  North  Carolina. 

Broad  Creek,  Pamlico  County,  North  Carolina. 

Queens  Creek,  Onslow  County,  North  Carolina. 

Northeast  River,  Duplin  County,  North  Carolina. 

Little  River,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

Lynchs  River,  South  Carolina. 

Broad  and  Congaree  Rivers,  at  or  near  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
with  a  view  to  improvement  for  navigation,  consideration  being  given 
to  any  proposition  of  local  cooperation. 

Charleston  Harbor  and  Cooper  River,  South  Carolina,  from  the 
entrance  to  Sanders  Creek,  including  Town  Creek  Channel. 

Church  and  Bohicket  Creeks  and  Church  Flats,  South  Carolina, 
from  the  North  Edisto  River  to  the  Stono  River. 

Ashley  River,  South  Carolina,  from  the  Standard  Wharf  of  the 
Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Company  to  Lambs,  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  eight  feet. 

For  the  construction  of  a  navigable  waterway,  of  suitable  depth 
and  width  to  answer  the  needs  of  commerce,  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Flint  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Savannah  River  at  and  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  what  erosion  is  taking  place  ana  what  improvements 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  same  in  the  interest  of  navigation;  also 
the  consideration  of  any  proposition  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
local  or  State  interests. 

Canaveral  Harbor,  Florida. 

Banana  Creek,  Florida. 

Indian  and  Halifax  Rivers.  Florida. 

Little  Sarasota  Bay,  Florida,  from  Sarasota  Bay  to  Venice. 

Miami  Harbor  (Biscayne  Bay),  Florida. 
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Withlacoochee  River,  Florida,  between  Dunnellon  and  Lake 
Panasoffkee. 

Lake  Worth  Inlet,  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida. 

Charlotte  Harbor,  Florida,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  channel  of 
increased  depth  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  town  of  Boca  Grande. 

Pithlachascotee  River,  Florida. 

Peace  River,  Florida. 

Braden  River,  Manatee  County,  Florida. 

Hillsboro  River,  Florida,  from  Michigan  Avenue  to  Lafayette  Street 
Bridge,  Tampa. 

Back  Bay  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  with  a  view  to  removing  shoals  at 
Cranes  Neck  and  Biloxi  Mud  Flats  and  securing  a  depth  of  twelve  feet. 

Bayou  Tigre,  Louisiana. 

Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Courtableau,  Teche,  and  Ver- 
milion, with  a  view  to  forming  navigable  connections  between  said 
streams,  including  consideration  of  any  propositions  for  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  local  interests. 

Bayou  Dorcheat,  Louisiana,  through  Lake  Bistaneau  and  Loggy 
Bayou. 

Bayou  Terrebonne.  Louisiana,  between  Houma  and  Thibodaux. 

Bayou  Lacassine,  Louisiana. 

Bayou  Chene,  Louisiana. 

Shallow  Bayou,  Louisiana. 

Intracoastal  waterway  from  Calcasieu  River,  Louisiana,  to  Sabine 
River,  Texas  and  Louisiana,  with  a  view  to  securing  such  width  and 
depth  as  will  meet  the  demands  of  commerce. 

Calcasieu  River  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  city  of  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  with  a  view  to  providing  greater  depth  of  water. 

Old  River,  Chambers  County,  Texas. 

Galveston  Bay  at  Smiths  Point,  Texas. 

Channel  from  Aransas  Pass  to  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Waterway  in  Texas  from  the  jetties  at  Sabine  Pass  through  the 
Port  Arthur  Ship  Channel  to  Port  Arthur  and  through  the  Sabine- 
Neches  Canal  to  the  mouths  of  the  Neches  and  Sabine  Rivers,  and 
thence  up  said  rivers  to  Beaumont  and  Orange,  respectively,  and  also 
through  Taylors  Bayou  from  the  Government  turning  basin  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Radway  Bridge,  with  a  view  to  deepening  and  wid- 
ening such  waterways,  making  necessary  cut-offs,  and  otherwise 
improving  same  for  navigation  and  commerce. 

Black  River,  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

Black  River,  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  above  Black  Rock,  Arkansas, 
an  instrumental  survey  with  a  view  to  preparing  plans  and  estimates 
of  cost  for  caring  for  flood  waters  in  said  river  and  to  determining 
whether  a  portion  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Saint  Francois  River 
should  be  diverted  to  the  Black  River,  and  what  additional  cost  such 
diversion  would  involve  in  connection  with  the  works  on  the  Black 
River.  The  report  of  survey  shall  also  include  consideration  of  any 
proposition  by  local  interests  for  participation  in  the  expense  of  said 

{>roject  on  account  of  the  reclamation  of  contiguous  lands  or  other 
ands  subject  to  overflow  by  said  streams. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint 
a  board  of  engineers  to  make  a  survey  of  Galveston  Island  and  Gal- 
veston Channel,  Texas,  east  of  the  causeway,  and  to  prepare  plans 
and  estimates  for  their  protection  against  storms  and  erosions,  includ- 
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ing  the  protection  of  the  instrumentalities  and  aids  to  commerce 
located  there. 

Channel  connecting  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  with  the  Goose 
Creek  oil  field,  Harris  County,  Texas. 

Tennessee  River,  Tennessee,  with  a  view  to  locating  one  low  dam 
at  mouth  of  Whites  Creek  and  one  low  dam  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Clinch  River. 

Little  Tennessee  River,  Tennessee. 

Black  River  at  Lorain,  Ohio. 

New  Buffalo  Harbor,  Michigan. 

Pentwater  Harbor,Michigan. 

Kenosha  Harbor,  Wisconsin. 

Bar  in  Lake  Michigan  in  front  of  the  United  States  naval  training 
station,  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  with  a  view  to  dredging  said  bar  so 
as  to  permit  lake  vessels  to  land  at  said  station. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  make  such  preliminary 
examinations  as  can  be  made  from  available  data,  without  making 
field  surveys,  touching  the  creation  of  conditions  in  or  paralleling 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Canadian  border 
suitable  in  all  respects  for  navigation  by  ocean-going  ships,  including 
such  approximate  estimate  of  cost  of  improvement  as  can  be  prea- 
icated  on  such  available  data  and  an  approximation  of  the  amount 
of  power,  if  any,  that  would  be  incident  tnereto. 

Missouri  River  between  Yankton  and  Vermilion,  South  Dakota. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  California,  with  a  view  to  dredging  a  channel 
of  adequate  width  and  depth  in  the  West  Basin. 

Harbor  at  Newport,  California. 

Sacramento  River,  California,  from  the  city  of  Sacramento  to  the 
city  of  Colusa,  with  a  view  to  providing  a  channel  six  feet  in  depth. 

Petaluma  Creek,  California. 

Haydens  Sloughy  Columbia  River,  near  Portland,  Oregon,  with  a 
view  to  the  relocation  of  the  dike  near  upper  end. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  make  a  survey  and  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  with  a  view  to  securing  a  channel  thirty-five  feet 
deep  in  the  Lower  Columbia  and  Willamette  Rivers  below  Portland, 
Oregon. 

Main  ship  channel  in  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  on 
the  southerly  or  Oregon  side  from  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  Point 
Adams  along  channel  to  or  a  short  distance  ftbove  Tongue  Point, 
and  of  Youngs  Bay  from  the  Columbia  River  channel  to  a  point  one 
mile  above  the  county  bridge,  so  as  to  give  a  depth  of  forty  feet  at 
low  tide. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  make  a  survey  and  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  upon  the  advisability  of  securing  a  channel  in  the> 
Columbia  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  River  to  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  Washington,  equal  in  width 
and  depth  to  the  project  channel  from  the  moutn  of  the  Willamette 
to  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  what  cooperation,  if  any,  should 
"be  given. 

Columbia  River  between  Carrolls,  Washington,  and  Stella,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Cowlitz  River  below  Ostranacr,  Washington,  with  a 
view  to  devising  plans  for  bank  protection,  including  consideration 
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of  any  proposition  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  local  or  State 
interests. 

Willamette  Slough,  Oregon,  with  a  view  to  removing  old  dikes  and 
breakwaters  now  obstructing  navigation. 

East  Channel,  Coos  River,  Oregon. 

Tillamook  Bay  and  River  and  Hoquarten  Slough,  Oregon,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  most  feasible  channel  from  the  entrance  to  the 
city  of  Tillamook. 

Black  River  and  Renton  Harbor,  Washington. 

Mouth  of  the  Cowlitz  River,  Washington,  tor  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  advisability  of  the  construction  of  a  jetty,  or  other  moans, 
for  deepening  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Waterway  between  Port  Townsend  Bay  and  Oak  Bay  in  Jefferson 
County,  Washington,  with  a  view  to  increased  width  and  depth. 

Controller  Bay,  Alaska. 

Provided,  That  no  survey  herein  provided  for  shall  be  made  until 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Germany  except  such  as  the  Secretary 
of  War  shall  direct. 

Sec.  5.  That  Congress  hereby  consents  that  the  States  of  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  or  any  two  of  them,  may 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  agreements  with  each  other  to  aid  in 
improving  navigation  and  to  prevent  and  control  floods  on  boundary 
waters  of  said  States  and  the  waters  tributary  thereto.  And  said 
States,  or  any  two  of  them,  may  agree  with  each  other  upon  any 
project  or  projects  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  improvements, 
and  upon  tne  amount  of  money  to  be  contributed  by  each  to  carry 
out  such  projects.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  a  survey  of  any  project  proposed,  as  aforesaid,  by  said  States, 
or  any  two  of  them,  to  determine  the  feasibility  and  practicability 
thereof  and  the  expenses  of  carrying  the  same  into  effect  and  what 
share  of  such  expenses  should  be  borne  by  the  respective  States,  local 
interests,  or  by  the  National  Government.  If  the  Secretary  of  War 
approves  any  such  projects,  he  may  authorize  the  States  to  make 
such  improvements  at  their  own  expense,  but  under  his  supervision. 
That  the  sum  of  $25,000,  or  so  mucn  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  make  the  surveys  and  estimates  herein  con- 
templated. # 

Sec.  6.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
used  to  pay  for  any  work  done  by  private  contract  if  the  contract 
price  is  more  than  twenty-five  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  doing  the  work  by  Government  plant. 

Sec.  7.  That  section  four  of  the  river  and  harbor  Act  of  August 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion eleven  of  the  river  and  harbor  Act  of  June  thirteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  be,  and  is  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  That  it  shall  be  the  auty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  for  the  use,  administration,  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  as  in  his  judgment 
the  public  necessity  may  require  for  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, or  of  operations  of  the  United  States  in  channel  improvement, 
covering  all  matters  not  specifically  delegated  by  law  to  some  other 
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executive  department.  Such  regulations  shall  be  posted,  in  con- 
spicuous and  appropriate  places,  for  the  information  of  the  public; 
and  every  person  and  every  corporation  which  shall  violate  such 
regulations  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  on  con- 
viction thereof  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  within 
whose  territorial  jurisaict ion  such  offense  may  have  been  committed, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  by  imprisonment 
(in  the  case  of  a  natural  person)  not  exceeding  six  months,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  c^urt.1' 

SEf.  8.  That,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  for  the 
better  protection  of  life  and  property  on  said  waters,  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  deem  best  for  the  use  and  navigation  of  any  por- 
tion of  areas  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  or  waters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  endangered  or  likely  to 
be  endangered  by  Coast  Artillery  fire  in  target  practice  or  otherwise, 
or  by  the  proving  operations  of  the  Government  ordnance  proving 
ground  at  Sandy  Hook,  New  Jersey,  or  at  any  Government  ordnance 
proving  ground  that  may  be  established  elsewhere  on  or  near  such 
waters,  and  of  any  portion  or  area  of  said  waters  occupied  by  sub- 
marine mines,  mine  fields,  submarine  cables,  or  other  material  and 
accessories  pertaining  to  seacoast  fortifications;  and  the  said  Secre- 
tary of  War  shall  have  like  power  to  regulate  the  transportation  of 
explosives  upon  any  of  said  waters. 

That  to  enforce  tne  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  section 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  detail  any  public  vessel  in  the  service  of 
the  War  Department,  or,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  head  of  any  other  department  may  enforce,  and  the  head  of  any 
such  department  is  hereby  authorized  to  enforce,  such  regulations  by 
means  of  any  public  vessel  of  such  department. 

Sec.  9.  Tnat  whenever  any  State,  or  any  reclamation,  flood  con- 
trol or  drainage  district,  or  other  public  agency  created  by  any  State, 
shall  undertake  to  secure  any  land  or  easement  therein,  needed  in 
connection  with  a  work  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  duly 
authorized  by  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  same  to 
the  United  States  free  of  cost,  and  shall  be  unable  for  any  reason  to 
obtain  the  same  by  purchase  and  acquire  a  valid  title  thereto,  the 
Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  proceedings  to  be 
instituted  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  acquirement  by 
condemnation  of  said  land  or  easement,  and  it  shall  be  the  dutv  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  to  institute  and  conduct 
such  proceedings  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  Pro- 
vided, That  all  expenses  of  said  proceedings  and  any  award  that 
may  be  made  thereunder  shall  be  paid  by  such  State,  or  reclamation, 
flood  control  or  drainage  district,  or  other  public  agency  as  aforesaid, 
to  secure  which  payment  the  Secretary  of  War  may  require  such 
State,  or  reclamation,  flood  control  or  drainage  district,  or  other  public 
agencv  as  aforesaid,  to  execute  a  proper  bond  in  such  amount  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  before  said  proceedings  are  commenced. 

J>ec.  10.  That  section  four  of  the  river  and  harbor  Act  of  July 
twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen,  be,  And  is  hereby, 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  That  there  shall  be  printed  one  thousand  five  hundred 
copies  of  an  index  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
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United  States  Army,  from  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  to  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventeen,  inclusive,  which  shall  be  supplemental 
to  the  index  published  in  House  Document  Numbered  Seven  hundred 
and  forty,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  covering  the  period 
from  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  to  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve, 
inclusive,  authorized  by  section  six  of  the  river  and  harbor  Act 
approved  July  twenty-nfth,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  and  shall 
also  include  an  index  of  congressional  documents  relating  to  works 
of  river  and  harbor  improvement  which  have  nod  been  published  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  an  index  o|  such 
other  professional  papers  relating  to  the  work  of  the  Engineer  De- 
partment as  the  Cniei  of  Engineers  may  select  for  this  purpose." 

Sec.  11.  The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  report  with- 
out delay  to  Congress  the  survey  provided  for  by  the  river  and  harbor 
Act  of  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen  lelative  to  the  encroachments 
and  obstructions  in  the  Chicago  River  and  all  its  branches,  together 
with  such  encroachments  as  have  been  made  in  and  along  the  lake 
front  between  Lincoln  Park  and  the  Indiana  State  line. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized,  under 
such  terms,  including  a  reasonable  rental,  to  be  approved  by  him, 
to  permit  the  Betterton-Morgan  Company  Inc.  to  construct  a  dock 
or  clocks  upon  lots  one,  two,  and  three,  block  six,  Seattle  tidelands, 
or  upon  such  portions  thereof  as  he  may  designate,  the  construction 
of  said  docks  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  and  all  material  used 
therein  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  such  supervision  and  construction  to  be  borne  by  said 
company.  Said  company  shall  maintain  said  docks  at  its  own 
expense  and  use  and  maintain  the  same  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe.  Said  company  snail  vacate 
said  docks  and  remove  all  its  property  therefrom  upon  twenty-four 
hours'  notice  to  do  so  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  it  shall  give 
the  Secretary  of  War  satisfactory  assurances  that  upon  thirty  days' 
notice  to  do  so  it  will  demolish  said  docks  and  remove  all  debris 
pertaining  thereto  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Said  docks  shall  from  the  time  of  their  construction  be  the  property 
of  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose  whatsoever,  and  the  only  interest  the  said  company 
shall  have  hereunder  is  a  revocable  license  to  use  the  same  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  herein. 

Sec.  13.  That  amounts  hereafter  paid  by  private  parties  or  other 
agencies  for  rental  of  plant  owned  by  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor  works  shall  be  deposited  in 
each  case  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  to  which  the  plant  belongs. 

Sec.  14.  That  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Kailway  Com- 

1>any,  of  Kansas,  a  corporation  created  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
aws  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  be,  and  it  is  hereby,  granted  authority  to 
maintain  its  wharf,  known  as  "  long  wharf/'  in  the  narbor  of  San  Diego, 
California,  where  the  same  extends  across  certain  submerged  lands  of 
the  United  States,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  act  of  the.  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California,  approved  March  ninth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety -seven,  which  said  submerged  lands  he  in  Tront  of  certain 
upland  property  of  the  United  States  described  as  lots  one  to  nineteen 
of  block  eighteen  of  the  city  of  San  Diego,  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions and  limitations;  That  the  United  States  shall  have  free  use  of  the 
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so-called  "west  wharf"  of  the  said  railway  company,  adjoining  and 
connected  with  the  said  "long  wharf"  in  the  harbor  of  San  Diego, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  local  representatives  of  the  railway  company  and 
the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Rosecrans,  California:  Provided,  That 
if,  at  any  time,  the  said  parties  shall  fail  to  agree  as  to  said  rules  and 
regulations,  the  United  States  shall  have  the  occupancy  and  use  of 
said  wharf  until  the  controversy  shall  have  been  referred  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  railway  company  and  the  department  commander, 
Western  Department,  United  States  Army,  for  decision,  and  an  agree- 
ment shall  nave  been  reached  by  them  in  the  matter,  or  by  one  of 
them  and  an  umpire  to  be  selected  by  them:  Provided  further,  That 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  make  such  improvements  to 
the  said  "west  wharf"  at  its  own  expense  as  may  be  necessary  to  give 
the  United  States  adequate  and  reasonable  accommodations,  provided 
such  improvements  shall  be  made  without  unnecessary  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  railway  company  in  its  relations  to  the 
public  as  a  common  carrier  and  in  its  use  of  the  said  wharf  as  such 
common  carrier:  And  provided  further,  That  the  railway  company 
shall  not  be  required  to  add  to  or  alter  the  said  "west  wharf"  or  to 
add  to  or  alter  the  warehouse  and  storeroom  accommodations  con- 
nected therewith.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  section  is 
hereby  expressly  reserved! 

Sec.  15.  That  Mosauito  Creek,  in  Colleton  County,  South  Carolina, 
be,  and  the  same  is  nereby,  declared  to  be  a  nonnavigable  stream 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Seo.  16.  That  Bayou  Meto,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  a  nonnavigable  stream  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Seo.  17.  That  Saint  Marys  River,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  declared  to  be  a  nonnavigable  stream  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  18.  That  a  commission,  to  be  known  as  the  Waterways  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  one  of  whom  snail  be  chosen  from  the 
active  or  retired  list  of  the  Engineers  Corps  of  the  Army,  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  expert  hydraulic  engineer  from  civil  life,  and  the 
remaining  five  of  whom  may  each  be  selected  either  from  civil  life  or 
the  public  service,  is  hereby  created  and  authorized,  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  departments  concerned, 
to  bring  into  coordination  and  cooperation  the  engineering,  scientific, 
and  constructive  services,  bureaus,  boards,  and  commissions  of  the 
several  governmental  departments  of  the  United  States  and  commis- 
sions created  by  Congress  that  relate  to  study,  development,  or  con- 
trol of  waterways  and  water  resources  and  subjects  related  thereto,  or 
to  the  development  and  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
-with  a  view  to  uniting  such  services  in  investigating,  with  respect  to 
ail  watersheds  in  the  United  States,  questions  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, improvement,  regulation,  and  control  of  navigation  as  a  part  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  including  therein  the  related  ques- 
tions of  irrigation,  drainage,  forestry,  arid  and  swamp  land  reclama- 
tion, clarification  of  streams,  regulation  of  flow,  control  of  floods, 
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utilization  of  water  power,  prevention  of  soil  erosion  and  waste, 
storage,  and  conservation  of  water  for  agricultural,  industrial, 
municipal,  and  domestic  uses,  cooperation  of  railways  and  waterways, 
and  promotion  of  terminal  and  transfer  facilities,  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary data,  and  to  formulate  and  report  to  Congress,  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable, a  comprehensive  plan  or  plans  for  the  development  of  water- 
way^ and  the  water  resources  of  tne  United  States  for  the  purposes  of 
navigation  and  for  every  useful  purpose,  and  recommendations  for 
the  modification  or  discontinuance  of  any  project  herein  or  heretofore 
adopted.  Any  member  appointed  from  trie  retired  list  shall  receive 
the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  he  would  if  on  the  active  list,  and  no 
member  selected  from  the  public  service  shall  receive  additional  com- 
pensation for  services  on  said  commission,  and  members  selected  from 
civil  life  shall  receive  compensation  of  $7,500  per  annum. 

In  all  matters  done,  or  to  be  done,  under  this  section  relating  to  any 
of  the  subjects,  investigations,  or  questions  to  be  considered  hereunder, 
and  in  formulating  plans,  and  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  or  reports, 
as  herein  provided,  consideration  shall  oe  given  to  all  matters  which 
are  to  be  undertaken,  either  independently  by  the  United  States  or  bv 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  the  several  States,  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof,  municipalities,  communities,  corporations 
and  individuals  within  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  rights  of  each, 
respectively,  and  with  a  view  to  assigning  to  the  United  States  such 
portion  of  such  development,  promotion,  regulation,  and  control  as 
may  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States,  and  to  the  States,  political 
subdivisions  thereof,  municipalities,  communities,  corporations,  and 
individuals  such  portions  as  belong  to  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
rights,  and  interests. 

The  commission  is  authorized  to  employ,  or  retain,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation for  the  services  of  such  engineers,  transportation  experts, 
experts  in  water  development  and  utilization,  and  constructors  of 
eminence  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  make  such  investigations  and 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  And  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  made  necessary  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  Congress  mar 
hereafter  determine,  and  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appropriated, 
available  until  expended,  to  be  paid  out  upon  warrants  drawn  on  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  the  chairman  of  said  commission. 

The  commission  shall  have  power  to  make  everv  expenditure 
requisite  for  and  incident  to  its  authorized  work,  and  to  employ  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field  such  clerical,  legal,  engineer- 
ing, artistic,  and  expert  services  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  including 
the  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  for  employees  engaged 
in  fiela  work  or  traveling  on  official  business,  rent  of  offices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  m  the  field,  and  the  purchase  of  books,  map?, 
and  office  equipment. 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  delay,  prevent,  or 
interfere  with  the  completion  of  anv  survey,  investigation,  project,  or 
work  herein  or  heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted  or  authorized  upon  or 
for  the  improvement  of  any  of  the  rivers  or  harbors  of  the  United 
States  or  with  legislative  action  upon  reports  heretofore  or  hereafter 
presented. 

Approved,  August  8,  1917. 


Committee  ob  Rivera  and  Harbon,  Home  of  Representative*  Ualted  States. 

MEMORANDA  RELATING  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  BE  INCLUDED 
IN  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BILL  AS  DECIDED  UPON  BT  THE  COM- 
MITTEE FEB.  20,  1918. 


Project. 


Boston  (Mass.)  district:  Boston  Harbor,  Mass 

Newport  (R.  I.)  district: 

New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  Harbors.  Mass 

Pawtucket  (Seekonk)  River,  R.  I 

New  London  (Conn.)  district: 

Pawcatuck  River,  R.  I.  and  Conn 

Connecticut  River  below  Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven  Harbor.  Conn 

Housatonic  River,  Conn 

First  New  York  (N.  Y.)  district: 

East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  N.  Y 

Hudson  River  Channel,  New  York  Harbor 

Narrows  of  Lake  Champlain.  N .  Y.  and  Vt 

Second  New  York  (N.  Y.)  district: 

New  York  Harbor,  channel  between  Staten  Island  and 
Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands . 

Newtown  Creek,  N.  Y 

Mattituck  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Third  New  York  (N.  Y.}  district: 

Shrewsbury  River,  N.J 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  district: 

Delaware  River,  N.  J.,  Lalor  Street,  Trenton,  to  upper 
railroad  bridge 

Delaware  River,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  and  Del.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
the  sea 

Schuylkill  River,  Pa 

Wilmington  (Del.)  district: 

Absecon  Inlet,  N.J 

Wihr  ington  Harbor,  Del 

Waterway  on  the  coast  of  Virginia 

Baltimore  (Md.)  district: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels,  Md 

Wicomico  River,  Md 

Washington  (D.  C.)  district: 

Potomac  River  at  Washington,  D.  C 

Potomac  River  at  Lower  Cedar  Point,  Md 

Occoouan  (  reek,  Va 

Norfolk  (V a.)  district: 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Va. — 

Norfolk  Harbor,  Va 

Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Va 

Appomattox  River,  Va 

Inland  waterway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet, 

N.C 

Wilmington  (N.  C.)  district: 

Pamlico  and  Tar  Rivers,  N.C 

Neuse  River,  N.C 

Contentnea  l  reek,  N.C 

Beaufort  Harbor,  N.C 

Waterway  connecting  Core  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor, 
N.C 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$40,000 

15,000 
10,000 


15,000 

14,000 

8,000 


15,000 
5,000 

10,000 


450,000 


20,000 

50,000 

1,000 

100,000 
3,000 

5,000 
3,000 
3,000 


9,000 
9,000 
1,200 
4,000 

2,000 


Further 
Improve- 
ment. 


$2,500 


2,200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


75,000 


150,000 

650,000 
300,000 


200,000 


1, 134, 000 

406,000 

50,000 

500,000 
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Project. 


Wilmington  (N.  C.)  district: 

Waterway  between  Beaufort  Harbor  and  New  River,  N.  C. 
(i.  e.,  portion  between  Beaufort  and  Swanboro) 

Morehead  City  Harbor,  N.  C 

Cape  Fear  River,  X.  (  .,  at  and  below  Wilmington 

Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington,  N.  C,  locks  and  dams. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  district: 

WinyahBay,  S.  C 

Inland  waterways  between  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C,  and 
Alligator  Creek  (opposite  McClellansville),  S.  C 

Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C 

Savannah  (Ga.)  district: 

Savannah  Harbor,  Ga •. 

Sapelo  Harbor,  Ga 

Satilla  River,  Ga 

Altamaha,  Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  Ga 

Brunswick  Harbor,  Ga 

Jackson\ille  (Fla.)  district: 

Miami  Harbor  (Biscayne  Bay),  Fla 

Caloosahatchee  River,  Fla 

Ilillsboro  Bay,  Fla 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth  from  navigable  waters  in 

the  State  of  Florida 

Montgomery  (Ala.),  district: 

Apxlaehicola  Bay,  Fla 

Holmes  River,  Ha 

Pensicola  Harbor,  Fla 

Mobile  (Ala.),  district: 

Mobile  Harbor,  Ala 

Gi  lfport  Harbor  and  Ship  Island  Pass,  Miss 

Pascago  la  River,  Miss 

Biloxi  Harbor,  Miss 

New  Orleans  (La.),  district: 

Passes  of  Mississippi  River — 

Southwest  Pass 

So  .th  Pass  Channel  (maintenance) 

Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  1& 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas 

Galveston  (Tex.),  district: 

Galveston  Harbor,  Tex.  (modification  of  project  adopted). 

Galveston  <  hannel,  Tex 

Dallis  (Tex.)  district: 

Sabine-Neches  Canal,  Tex 

Cypress  Bayou  and  waterway  between  Jefferson,  Tex., 

and  Shreveport,  La 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  district: 

Red  River  below  Fulton,  Ark 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Yazoo  River,  Miss 

Tallahatchie  and  Cold  water  Rivers,  Mjbs 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  district: 

Current  River,  Ark.  and  Mo 

St.  Francis  and  L'Anguille  Rivers  and  Blacknsh  Bayou, 

Ark 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  district: 

Mississippi  River,  between  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.. 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$4,500 

2,500 

30,000 

12,000 

50,000 

5,000 
40,000 

100,000 
2,000 
2,000 


20,000 

20,000 

4,000 

20,000 

8,000 

9,000 

2,000 

15,000 

160,000 


Further 
improve- 
ment. 


$40,000 
50,000 


70,000 


40,000 


300.000 


10,000 
5,000 


250,000 
5,000 

20,000 


100,000 

20,000 

5,000 


100,000 

1 80, 000 


1,450,000 


200,000 


50,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 


1,000 
4,000 


$100,000 


1 


,j    » 100,000 


1  Includes  maintenance. 
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Rock  Island  (111.)  district: 

Mississippi  River,  between  Missouri  River  and  Minneap- 
olis, Minn 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  district: 

Mississippi  River  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  Mississippi  River 

Warroad  Harljor  and  Warroad  River,  Minn 

Zippel  Bay,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Minn. . .  *. 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  district: 

Missouri  River,  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  district: 

Cumberland  River,  Tenn.  and  Ky.,  above  Nashville 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  district: 

Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga 

Tennessee  River,  Chattanooga  to  Riverton 

Tennessee  River  below  Riverton 

Ohio  River:  Construction  of  locks  and  dams 

Pittsburgh  ( Pa . )  district : 

Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  open-channel  work 

Allegheny  River,  Pa., 'construction  of  locks  and  dams 

Pittsburgh  Harbor,  Pa 

Duluth  (Minn.)  district: 

Ashland  Harbor,  Wis 

Keweenaw  waterway,  Mich 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  district: 

Manistique  Harbor,  Mich 

Green  Bay  Harbor,  Wis 

Fox  River,  Wis 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal,  Wis 

Algoma  Harbor,  Wis 

Two  Rivers  Harbor,  Wis 

Manitowoc  Harbor,  Wis 

Sheboygan  Harbor,  Wis 

Port  Washington  Harbor,  Wis 

Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wis. — ( )uter  harbor 

Kenosha  Harbor,  Wis 

W'aukegan  Harbor,  111 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  district: 

South  Haven  Harbor,  Mich 

Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Mich 

White  Lake  Harbor,  Mich 

Manistee  Harbor,  Mich 

Frankfort  Harbor,  Mich 

Charlevoix  Harbor,  Mich 

Detroit  (Mich.)  district: 

St.  Marvs  River,  Mich,  (fourth  lock) 

Channels  in  Lake  St.  Clair.  Mich 

Alpena  Harbor,  Mich 

Harbor  Beach  Harbor  of  Refuge,  Mich 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  district: 

Toledo  Harbor.  Ohio 

Sandusky  Harbor,  Ohio 

Huron  Harbor,  Ohio 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  district: 

Erie  Harbor,  Pa 

Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  N.  Y , 

Niagara  River,  N .  Y 

Charlotte  Harbor,  N .  Y 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$4,000 
2,000 

100,000 

5,000 


15,000 


5,000 


6,000 

6,000 
15.000 

6.000 
13,  500 


13,500 
10,000 

3,  350 
13,000 
14,  500 

2,000 
12,500 

4,500 

6.000 

4,000 
25,000 

3,500 

6,000 
27, 000 

5,000 


50,000 
7,000 


35,000  . 
10,000  '. 
5,000  V 

50,000  i. 
10,000  i. 

1,000 
13,000  j 


Further 
improve- 
ment. 


1 $500, 000 

80,000 
32,000 


400,000 


1 160, 000 

40,000 

128,000 

5,000,000 


500,000 


22,500 


470,000 


106,000 


1  Includes  maintenance. 
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UK 


Project, 


130,350 
100,000 


I//.4  Angela  (ijA.)  district: 

\/>*  Angelex  Harbor,  Cal.:  Inner  harbor $100,000 

Waterway  ronnecting  Long  Beach  and  Loa  Angeles  Har- 

bon*,  <,al i 

Fintt  Han  Kranrisr-o  (Cal.;  District:  I 

Oakland  Harbor,  Cal I      $4,000 

Credent  ( ity  Harbor,  Cal.  (on  condition  local  interests 
contribute  f2C0,CC0  in  caah  to  commence  operations). 
Third  Han  Kramifco  District: 

Mokelumne  River,  Cal 

8a<Temento  River,  Cal 

Firwt  Portland  (Oreg.,)  District: 

i'oo*  Bay,  Oreg 

Heeond  Portland  (Oreg.)  District: 

Columbia  and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Oreg 

( 'latikanje  River,  Oreg 

Lewis  River,  Wash 

Cowlitz  River,  Wash 

Grays  River,  Wash 

Seattle  (Wash.)  District: 

J'uget  Hound  and  its  tributary  waters,  Wash 


Total 


Examinations,   surveys,   and   contingencies  for  rivers  and 
harbors 


Grand  total  for  bill 


cOO 
10,000 


1,000 

4,500 

6,000 

500 


10,000 


1 40, 000 

'200,000 
*"i3,*£06   % 


2, 358, 050 


16, 669, 850 
200.000 


19, 227, 900 


»  Includes  maintenance. 

'Hie  bill  carries  cash  appropriations  totaling  $19,227,900."  This 
gross  sum  is  made  up  of  appropriations  for  the  following  purposes: 

For  maintenance $2, 358. 050 

For  maintenance  and  continuing  improvement 2, 642, 500 

For  improvements 11, 027. 350 

For  survey*  and  contingencies 200, 000 

Total -. 19, 227. 900 

The  appropriations  for  maintenance  and  improvements  are  based 
upon  recommendations  submitted  by  the  War  Department  and  em- 
brace such  necessary  sums  as  may  bo  profitably  expended  during 
the  next  fiscal  vear.  In  no  instance  have  the  committee  increased 
the  appropriations  above  the  amounts  so  recommended.  Ad- 
mittedly, the  sums  appropriated  were  reduced  in  the  interest  of 
economy.  No  channel  or  harbor  will  be  neglected,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  funds  appropriated  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  channels 
and  existing  works  and  prevent  deterioration.  For  projects  which 
are  under  improvement  the  sums  appropriated  are  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  improvement  and  maintain  the  organization  and 
Government  plants.  Duo  regard  has  been  given  to  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  materials.  It  is  believed  that  no  work  has  been 
provided  for  which  could  be  safely  or  wisely  postponed.     For  very 


important  projects,  or  for  those  which  were  intimately  associated 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  such  as  Norfolk  Harbor  and  New 
York  Harbor,  comparatively  large  sums  have  been  provided. 

No  new  projects  requiring  an  appropriation  have  been  included  in 
the  bill  except  such  as  were  associated  with  the  prosection  of  the  war 
and  so  recommended  by  the  War  Department.     The  only  new  pro- 

gcts  carried  in  the  bill  are  for  the  waterway  connecting  Long  Beach 
arbor  with  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Cal. ;  Crescent  City  Harbor,  Cal., 
and  a  modification  of  the  existing  project  for  Galveston  Harbor,  and 
only  the  waterway  connecting  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  Harbors 
carries  an  appropriation. 

No  new  surveys  are  provided  in  the  bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
no  reports  have  been  made  upon  a  large  number  of  surveys  hereto- 
fore authorized  and  the  further  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  have  been  detailed  for  active  military 
service,  the  committee  deemed  it  wise  to  omit  authorization  for  any 
survevs. 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES. 

The  committee  have  instituted  a  constructive  policy  regarding  the 
promotion  of  water  transportation  upon  our  rivers  and  harbors. 
Among  other  essentials  for  water  transportation  are  adequate  water 
terminals.  Facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  water  carriers 
quickly  and  cheaply  are  essential  for  local  traffic  and  absolutely 
indispensable  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  between  water  carriers 
and  rail  carriers.  The  committee,  in  section  8  of  the  bill,  have 
directed  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  his  annual  reports,  upon  every 
project  under  maintenance  or  further  improvement  by  the  United 
States,  to  submit  information  as  to  existing  terminal  facilities  and  to 
make  special  reports  from  time  to  time.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
also  required  to  detail  one  or  more  engineer  officers  to  investigate 
the  general  subject  of  water  terminals,  with  descriptions  and  general 
plans  of  appropriate  types  and  construction  for  harbors  and  water- 
ways suitable  for  various  commercial  purposes  and  adapted  to  the 
varying  physical  conditions.  The  provision  of  terminals  must  de- 
pend upon  local  cooperation.  The  committee  wish  that  the  fullest 
publicity  may  be  given  to  the  proposition  that  only  those  harbors  and 
rivers  will  be  improved  where  cities  and  localities  offer  satisfactory 
assurance  of  cooperation  in  providing  transportation  lines,  water 
termonals,  and  interchange  of  traffic  with  the  railroads. 

The  committee  invite  critical  study  of  the  bill  which  they  have  sub- 
mitted. They  invite  criticism  from  the  public  and  the  press  in  the 
spirit  of  candor  and  a  real  desire  to  learn  the  truth.  Ample  facilities 
will  be  afforded  to  consult  official  reports  and  documents  and  all 
other  available  sources  of  information. 

o 
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66th  Congress,  I  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  I      Report 
td  Sesnon.      I  I      No.  350. 


RIVER  AND  HARBOR  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 


March  1,  1918.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 

of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Small,  from  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  submitted 

the  following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  10069.] 

The  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation House  bill  10069,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,  respectfully  reports  the  same  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

This  is  the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  the  harbors  and  navigable  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  promo- 
tion of  water  transportation. 

CONTENTS   OF  THE   BILL. 

The  bill  makes  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  projects 
heretofore  completed,  including  the  maintenance  of  projects  under 
improvement.  It  contains  appropriations  for  the  further  improve- 
ment of  projects  heretofore  adopted.  These  appropriations  are  based 
primarily  upon  estimates  or  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  for  expenditure  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  In  the 
language  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  estimates  represent  such  sums 
as  "can  be  profitably  expended."  In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  estimates  nave  been  carefully  considered  in  view  of  aU  the 
existing  conditions.  Among  these  conditions  are  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war,  the  high  cost  of  all  materials,  and  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  labor.  All  of  these  are  recognized  as  inducements  to  economy 
and  not  only  enter  into  the  estimates  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  but 
were  carefully  weighed  by  the  committee  in  recommending  the 
appropriations  contained  in  the  bill.  There  are  no  appropriations 
in  the  bill  in  excess  of  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Cnief  of  Engi- 
neers. 

44689-18 
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As  an  illustration  of  the  policy  of  economy  adopted  by  the  com 
mittee  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  no  provisions  m  the  bill  author- 
izing the  construction  of  Government  dredges.  Some  of  the  works 
of  improvement  originally  contemplated  the  construction  of  dredges 
for  the  specific  work  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  more  rapid  prose- 
cution, but  in  view  of  the  excessive  cost  of  dredge  construction  and 
the  duty  of  conserving  materials  and  labor  for  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  the  committee  did  not 
deem  it  wise  or  prudent  to  authorize  the  construction  of  any  new 
dredges.  There  are  no  continuing-contract  authorizations  in  the  bill. 
There  are  no  new  projects  in  the  bill  requiring  cash  appropriations 
or  involving  future  obligations  which  are  not  intimately  associated 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  constituting  war  exigencies  and 
so  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  only  new  projects 
are  for  the  construction  of  a  channel  connecting  Long  Beach  and  Los 
Angeles  Harbors,  Cal.,  and  for  Crescent  City  Harbor,  Cal.  Only  the 
first  of  these  carries  an  appropriation  of  $130,350.  The  initial  ex- 
penditure on  the  Crescent  City  Harbor  project,  amounting  to 
$200,000,  is  to  be  met  by  local  interests. 

There  is  a  third,  the  modification  of  the  project  at  Galveston  Bar, 
C03tiag  $65,000;  but  this  improvement  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  avail- 
able funds  on  hand  heretofore  appropriated.  No  examinations  and 
surveys  are  authorized. 

General  classification  of  appropriations. 

For  maintenance $2,358,050 

For  maintenance  and  continuing  improvement 2, 642, 500 

For  improvements 14, 027, 350 

For  snrveyB  and  contingencies 200,000 

Total 19,227,900 

OFFICIAL   SOURCES   OF   ESTIMATES. 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  maintenance  and  further  im- 
provement are  contained  in  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  of  1917.  This  report  embraces 
three  volumes,  but  a  detailed  discussion  of  each  project,  with  esti- 
mates therefor,  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume.  The  estimates  for 
new  projects  or  modifications  are  contained  in  specific  separate 
reports  (designated  as  House  documents  of  a  particular  Congress  or 
session  and  are  referred  to  in  the  bilL  Copies  of  the  annual  report 
and  of  the  specific  reports  for  new  projects  are  accessible,  and  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  this  report  by  attempting  to  summarize 
the  contents  of  the  annual  report  or  the  specific  reports.  Members 
and  others  who  desire  full  information  may  readily  consult  these 
reports. 

INCREASES  AND   DECREASES  IN   ESTIMATES. 

Since  the  submission  of  his  annual  report  the  Chief  of  Engineer 
has  submitted  a  revision  of  his  original  estimates  for  certain  improve- 
ments, representing  increases  as  to  some  and  decreases  in  other*. 
Tnis  revision  was  based  upon  conditions  which  had  arisen  since  the 
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submission  of  the  annual  report.    The  following  statement  contains 
a  list  of  improvements  involving  changes  from  the  original  estimates : 

Increases: 

Delaware  River,  from  Laylor  Street,  Trenton,  to  the  upper 

railroad  bridge $95, 000 

Wilmington  Harbor,  Del 20, 000 

Potomac  River  at  Washington,  D.  C 5, 000 

Appomattox  River  at  Petersburg,  Va 50,000 

Inland  waterway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C.  -  500, 000 

Southwest  Pass,  Mississippi  River 300, 000 

Yazoo  River,  Miss 15, 000 

Tallahatchie  and  Cold  water  Rivers,  Miss 10, 000 

Current  River,  Ark.  and  Mo 1, 000 

St.  Francis,  and  L 'Anguille  Rivers  and  Blackfish  Bayou ,  Ark .      4, 000 

Erie  Harbor,  Pa 50,000 

Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  Harbors,  Cal 130, 350 

Puget  Sound  and  its  tributary  waters 10, 000 

— $1,190,350 

Decreases: 

Blackwater  River,  Fla 5, 000 

Examinations,  surveys,  and  contingencies 100, 000 

105, 000 

Net  increase 1,085,350 

The  amounts  opposite  each  improvement  in  the  above  list  embrace 
simply  the  increase  or  decrease  in  estimates  and  not  the  total  sums 
appropriated,  except  as  to  such  improvements  where  no  estimates 
were  originally  submitted.  Explanations  of  the  facts  and  reasons 
given  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  increases  or  decreases  appear 
in  statements  made  by  the  representative  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  hearings  before  the  committee,  and  which  have  been  printed  and 
now  are  available,  except  as  to  the  Delaware  River,  at  Trenton,  the 
Southwest  Pass,  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Appomattox  River,  at 
Petersburg.  In  explanation  of  the  increased  estimates  for  the  Dela- 
ware River,  at  Trenton,  and  the  Southwest  Pass,  Mississippi  River, 
a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
is  now  submitted : 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  February  £0, 1918. 
Hon.  John  H.  Small, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Small:  1.  In  response  to  your  inquiry  of  February  18,  concerning 
the  necessity  for  the  increased  estimates  submitted  to  your  committee  by  Col.  New- 
comer for  the  Delaware  River  at  Trenton  and  for  the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  in  writing  the  oral  statements  that  he  made  to  your  com- 
mittee substantially  as  follows: 

DELAWARE  RIVER   AT  TRENTON. 

2.  When  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  was  submitted  by  the  district  engineer 
in  July,  1917,  he  included  an  estimate  of  $55,000  for  completing  the  improvement 
from  Lai  or  Street,  Trenton,  to  the  upper  railroad  bridge.  Since  that  time  a  more  con- 
plete  investigation  indicates  that  mere  is  a  large  additional  amount  of  ledge  rock  to 
be  removed ,  much  of  which  was  not  known  at  that  time  to  exist.  The  district  engineer 
has  just  submitted  a  report  upon  the  situation  indicating  that  the  amount  required 
to  complete  should  be  increased  from  $55,000  to  $150,000.  The  city  of  Trenton  has 
undertaken  work  involving  a  heavy  expenditure  for  the  construction  of  a  public 
terminal  at  the  upper  end  of  this  channel,  and  it  is  very  important  to  have  the  channel 
completed  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  this  terminal  may  be  fully  utilized.  The 
appropriation  of  the  full  sum  is,  therefore,  urgently  recommended. 
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PASSES  OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

3.  Since  the  original  estimates  for  this  improvement  were  submitted  it  has  been 
found  that  the  work  contemplated  with  the  funds  on  hand  will  be  more  expensive 
than  was  originally  anticipated.  One  of  the  main  items  of  the  work  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  inner  jetties  or  bulkheads  of  the  Southwest  Pass.  W  hen  bids  were  received 
for  this  work,  it  was  found  that  the  price  was  increased  over  50  per  cent  above  the 
last  contract  price  for  similar  work.  It  was  at  first  expected  that  on  account  of  the 
largely  increased  cost  this  bulkhead  work  would  be  omitted  for  the  present,  and  that 
a  larger  amount  of  spur  dike  construction  would  be  undertaken  with  the  Government 
plant.  Slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  specifications,  however,  which  have 
resulted  in  some  reduction  in  the  price  for  which  the  contractor  is  willing  to  do  the 
work,  and  as  investigation  shows  that  this  price  is  reasonable  under  present  conditions, 
it  was  decided,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  to  continue  the  bulkhead 
construction  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost.  A  careful  review  of  the 
situation  indicates  that  in  order  to  continue  the  work  and  make  the  additional  con- 
tracts which  should  be  let  during  this  calendar  year  for  its  expeditious  prosecution, 
there  is  required  an  increase  of  $300,000  in  the  estimate  submitted  for  the  Southwest 
Pass,  changing  it  from  $1,150,000  to  $1,450,000,  or  giving  a  total  for  the  passes  of 
$1,700,000,  including  the  $250,000  required  for  the  South  Pass. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  M.  Black, 
Major  General,  Chief  of  Engineer*. 

The  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  Appomattox  River  is  for  the 
maintenance  and  completion  of  the  diversion  channel  at  Petersburg 
and  based  upon  a  project  heretofore  adopted.  The  details  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  the  extent  of  the  local  cooperation,  and  the  cost  of 
this  diversion  channel  is  embraced  in  a  report  from  Col.  J.  P.  Jervey 
to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  19,  1916,  and  contained 
in  the  printed  hearing  on  the  Appomattox  River  before  the  com- 
mittee at  this  session.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  estimates  that  the 
sum  of  $50,000  appropriated  in  this  bill,  together  with  the  available 
balance,  will  complete  the  diversion  channel,  plus  the  local  coopera- 
tion by  the  city  of  Petersburg  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad. 
The  item  of  appropriation  for  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  Harbor 
of  $130,350  provides  for  the  connecting  channel  between  these  two 
harbors,  and  is  a  new  project,  and  recommended  as  a  war  exigency 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  estimate  of 
$300,000  for  examinations,  surveys,  and  contingencies  is  reduced  by 
$100,000.  This  reduction  was  by  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  author- 
izations for  surveys  in  the  pending  bill.  The  sum  appropriated  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  probable  deficit  in  the  costs  of  examination 
and  surveys  heretofore  authorized,  and  upon  which  no  reports  have 
yet  been  submitted. 

There  is  appended  to  this  report  an  itemized  statement  of  all 
appropriations  contained  in  the  bill,  and  which  for  reference  is  marked 
"  Exhibit  A. " 

There  is  also  appended  to  this  report  a  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  dated  February 
19,  1918,  recommending  the  inclusion  of  the  new  projects  for  Los 
Angele3  and  Long  Beach  Harbors,  Cal.,  and  for  Crescent  City  Harbor, 
Cal.,  and  which  for  reference  is  marked  "  Exhibit  B." 

SURVETS. 

The  committee,  after  careful  consideration,  concluded  it  would  be 
unwise  and  unnecessary  to  include  in  this  bill  any  authorizations  for 
examinations    and    surveys    of   new    projects.     The    following  are 
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among  some  of  the  controlling  reasons  which  actuated  the  committee. 
There  are  about  150  authorizations  for  surveys  heretofore  made  upon 
which  no  report  has  yet  been  submitted.  Many  of  the  officers  of 
the  engineer  corps  heretofore  engaged  in  river  and  harbor  work 
have  been  detailed  for  active  military  service  and  will  probably  so 
continue  during  the  period  of  the  war.  The  next  annual  river  and 
harbor  bill  will  become  a  law  on  or  before  March  4,  1919,  and  if  any 
examinations  and  surveys  were  authorized  in  this  bill  it  is  improbable 
that  the  surveys  could  be  made  and  the  report  submitted  before  that 
date.    Again,  it  was  not  thought  advisable   during  this  critical 

Eeriod  of  the  war  to  authorize  any  additional  surveys  unless  it  could 
e  shown  that  they  were  essential  as  being  associated  with  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  As  a  further  reason  and  indicating  the  attitude 
of  Congress,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  last  river  and  harbor  act, 
approved  August  8,  1917,  contained  a  provision  that  no  survey 
therein  provided  should  be  made  "  until  after  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Germany  except  such  as  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  direct. " 
» 

SECTION   2. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  applies  to  consolidated,  or  group  items,  for 
which  an  aggregate  appropriation  is  made  in  the  bill  and  a  similar 
section  was  enacted  in  the  last  preceding  river  and  harbor  act. 

section  4. 

Section  4  is  a  repetition  of  a  similar  section  in  the  two  preceding 
river  and  harbor  acts  except  that  in  the  present  bill  it  is  made  apph- 
cable  to  this  and  future  appropriations  and  becomes  a  part  of  the 
permanent  law. 

section  5. 

This  section  is  intended  to  prohibit  the  pollution  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  this  section 
refers  to  section  17  of  the  river  and  harbor  act  approved  March  3, 
1899,  which  directs  the  Department  of  Justice  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  and  specifies  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  In 
further  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  law,  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  has  submitted  to  the  committee  a  memorandum  as 
follows: 

memorandum  on  discharge  of  acid  wastes  into  navigable  waters. 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 

Washington,  January  SO,  1918. 

The  discharge  of  acid  and  acid  waste  into  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States 
by  the  numerous  mines  and  manufacturing  establishments  operating  near  such 
waters,  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  for  many  years. 

It  has  been  generally  recognized  and  admitted  for  a  long  time  that  such  discharge 
pollutes  the  streams,  destroys  fish  and  fish  life,  and  renders  the  waters  insanitary  and 
unfit  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes;  but  as  these  are  matters  peculiarly  of  local 
concern,  and  subject  to  corrective  regulation  and  control  under  State  and  municipal 
laws,  they  did  not  seem  to  call  for  any  Federal  action. 

Studies  and  investigations  in  recent  years,  however,  have  demonstrated  beyond 
question  that  the  practice  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  very  serious 
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injury  to  commerce  and  navigation,  as  well  as  direct  damage  to  the  Government, 
especiall  v  on  such  important  rivers  as  the  Monongahela,  Al legheny ,  and  Ohio.  Careful 
tests  made  in  the  pools  above  the  navigation  dame  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  show 
that  the  quantity  of  free  acid  discharged  from  mines,  coal  washers,  and  mills  into 
these  rivers  aggregate  about  6,500  tons  per  day. 

The  presence  of  acid  and  acid  salts  in  the  water  results  in  deterioration  to  the  boilen 
and  hulls  of  steamboats,  and  damage  to  the  submerged  metal  parts  of  the  Government 
locks  and  dams. 

For  use  in  boilers  the  water  has  to  be  subjected  to  a  special  treatment,  the  expense 
of  which  is  considerable,  and  in  spite  of  the  treatment  experience  has  shown  that  the 
life  of  the  boilers  is  only  about  halt  what  it  should  be.  Formerly  the  boilers  of  vessels 
using  these  waters  lasted,  with  average  annual  repairs,  20  years;  with  similar  repairs 
they  now  last  only  10  years.  In  other  words,  the  boilers  in  boats  employed  in  com- 
merce, and  those  in  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Government  and  used  for  purposes  of 
improvement,  must  be  wholly  renewed  once  in  10  years,  instead  of  once  in  20  yean. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  loss  to  these  vessels  in  this  district  alone,  due  to  acid, 
is  nearly  $25,000. 

The  aamage  done  to  the  Government  locks  and  dams  is  extensive.  The  valves, 
gates,  plates,  operating  chains,  and  all  metal  parts  below  water  are  corroded  and 
eaten  away  by  the  action  of  the  acid.  Posts  have  been  found  almost  eaten  through 
after  a  few  years'  service,  when  in  pure  water  they  ought  to  be  almost  as  good  as  new. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  money  value  of  the  damage  done  to  these  works, 
yet,  from  careful  estimates,  excluding  as  far  as  possible  all  other  causes,  it  is  sate  to 
say  that  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  deterioration  due  to  acid  in  the  waters  is  not 
less  than  $25,000  a  year  on  the  Monogahela,  and  not  leas  than  $32,000  a  year  on  the 
Ohio. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  proper  conservation  of  purely  Federal  interests 
requires  legislation  by  means  of  which  this  evil  may  be  limited  and  corrected,  and  a 
proposed  draft  is  submitted  for  consideration. 

SECTION   6. 

This  section,  as  its  terms  imply,  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  any  lands  or  easements  necessary  in 
the  work  of  any  river  and  harbor  improvement  duly  authorized  by 
Congress,  upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  in  condemnation  proceedings. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  law  has  been  illustrated  in  many  instances. 
In  some  cases  important  and  urgent  works  of  improvement  have  been 
delayed  for  one  or  more  years  awaiting  the  completion  of  condemna- 
tion proceedings  through  the  process  of  appeals,  and  in  some  instances 
the  owner  of  the  property  seeks  by  such  delay  to  obtain  an  excessive 
price.  It  is  intended  by  this  section,  if  enacted  into  law,  to  avoid 
unjustifiable  delays  and  thereby  permit  works  of  improvement  to  be 
instituted  at  an  earlier  date.  The  section  contains  provisions  which 
safeguard  the  property  rights  of  the  citizen  and  assurance  that  the 
award  will  be  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  the  condemnation  proceeding. 

SECTION   7. 

This  section  provides  that  in  condemnation  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  United  States  for  the  acquirement  of  private  property  for 
public  use  in  connection  with  any  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
the  jury,  in  making  the  award,  shall  take  into  consideration  any 
special  or  direct  benefits  to  the  part  of  the  property  not  so  taken. 
Careful  investigation  has  been  made  of  existing  law  upon  this  subject 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  proposed  law  is  necessary  and  wise.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  existing  law  in  the  United  States  justifies,  if 
not  requires,  the  consideration  of  direct  benefits,  but  in  some  of  the 
Federal  courts  it  has  been  held  that  the  jury  may  not  consider  direct 
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benefits  unless  authorized  by  statute.  Under  a  law  of  Congress 
approved  April  24,  1888,  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  insti- 
tute proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  condemnat- 
ion of  any  land  or  private  property  and  that  such  proceedings  shall 
"  be  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  relating  to  suits  for  the 
condemnation  of  property  of  the  State  wherein  the  proceedings  may 
be  instituted."  An  examination  of  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
discloses  that  some  States  have  no  statutes  directing  the  consideration 
of  benefits  and  that  in  some  State  courts  the  jury  mny  not  consider 
direct  benefits  unless  authorized  by  statute.  In  view  of  the  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  in  further  view  of  the  obvious  proposition  that  direct 
benefits  should  be  considered  in  ascertaining  the  "  lust  compensation " 
required  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  believed  that  the  law  proposed  by 
this  statute  is  wise  and  necessary. 

SECTION  8. 

This  section  directs  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  his  annual  report,  to 
indicate  the  character  and  adequacy  of  terminal  and  transfer  facili- 
ties existing  on  every  harbor  and  waterway  under  maintenance  or 
improvement  by  the  United  States.  He  is  further  required  to  sub- 
mit special  reports  from  time  to  time  giving  fuller  information  regard- 
ing such  water  terminals.  He  is  also  required  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  general  subject  of  water  terminals  and  report  descriptions 
and  generalplans  of  terminals  of  appropriate  types  and  construction 
suitable  for  various  commercial  purposes  and  adapted  to  the  varying 
condition  of  tides,  floods,  and  other  physical  characteristics. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  water  terminals^  properly  equipped  for  the 
expeditious  and  economical  transfer  of  freight,  are  essential  both  for 
local  and  other  traffic.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  obtain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  status  of  water  terminals  upon  every  navigable 
waterway  and  to  have  available  general  plans  and  types  of  terminals 
for  the  information  of  cities  and  localities. 

WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

If  there  have  been  any  skeptics  in  the  past  regarding  the  necessity 
for  the  facilities  of  water  transportation,  such  doubts  must  have  been 
removed  by  recent  developments.  The  continued  increase  in  pro- 
duction has  not  only  equalled  the  facilities  for  transportation  by 
rail,  but  during  prosperous  periods  and  under  abnormal  conditions 
the  railroad  of  the  country  have  demonstrated  their  inability  to  meet 
the  demands  of  transportation.  This  condition  has  been  acutely 
demonstrated  during  this  war.  In  many  respects  the  system  of 
railway  transportation  in  the  United  States  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country,  although  in  recent  years  they  have  apparently  been 
unable  to  provide  the  necessary  additions  to  their  tracks,  terminals, 
rolling  stock,  and  other  equipment.  However,  even  with  adequate 
betterments,  it  is  probably  true  that  they  can  not  under  abnormal 
conditions  meet  the  demands  for  traffic  movement.  We  have  in  the 
United  States  a  great  number  of  fine  harbors  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  navigable  waterways.  Many  of  the  harbors  through  local  coop- 
eration nave  provided  piers  and  modern  water  terminals  with  transfer 
facilities  to  handle  the  traffic.  On  a  few  rivers  the  same  facilities 
have  been  provided  and  a  large  water  commerce  exists. 
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On  many  ravigable  rivers,  however,  even  where  channels  have 
been  provided  suitable  for  navigation,  there  exists  small  commerce 
and  o  ly  crude  adb  adequate  facilities.  On  some  of  these  interior 
rivers  a  substa  tial  commerce  which  existed  in  former  years  has 
gradually  decreased  a*  d  water  transportation  lines  have  been  aban- 
ao  ed.  The  time  has  certab  ly  arrived  for  a  study  of  the  causes 
which  have  produced  these  results.  This  committee  have  attempted 
to  give  the  subject  careful  consideration  and  earnestly  desire  to  pro- 
mote a  constructive  policy. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  mere  channel  will  rot  in  itself  promote  water 
tra*  sportation.  Some  of  the  essentials  may  be  summarized.  Water 
transportation  li  es  must  be  orga  ized  with  ample  capital,  with 
steamers  a  d  barges  of  appropriate  type  and  operated  under  capable 
ma*  ageme,  t  as  to  traffic  a  d  other  co  ditions. 

There  must  be  co:  structed  at  all  cities  and  towns  water  terminals 
suitable  to  the  dema?  ds  of  traffic  ad  the  commercial  requirements. 
It  is  <  ot  appropriate  in  this  report  to  refer  to  all  the  features  which 
constitute  ai  adequate  water  termb.al,  but  it  may  be  stated  that 
such  a  termi  al  must  have  ample  water  front,  substantial  piers, 
capacious  warehouses,  facilities  for  transfer  expeditiously  and  eco- 
i  omically,  a*  d  that  such  terminal  shall  be  connected  by  a  belt  line 
with  all  the  railroads  serving  the  community. 

There  must  also  exist  a  complete  system  for  the  interchange  of 
traffic  between  the  water  lines  and  the  railroads  with  joint  through 
rates  to  the  end  that  products  may  be  moved  partly  by  water  and 
partly  by  rail  between  the  point  of  origin  and  destination. 

All  of  these  facilities  under  our  present  policy  must  be  effected 
through  civic  enterprise  and  local  cooperation.  All  that  Congress 
may  do  is  to  provide  channels  and  to  enact  wise  and  efficient  laws  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  essentials.  In  addition  Congress  may 
provide  educational  agencies  by  which  localities  may  be  instructed 
and  encouraged  in  providing  these  facilities, 

As  navigable  waterways  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  their  improvement  is  a  function  of  the  Federal  Government 
Congress  may  predicate  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  these  waterways  upon  the  condition  that  the  essen- 
tial facilities  for  efficient  water  transportation  shall  be  provided  by 
the  localities.  As  the  House  of  Representatives  must  initiate  appro- 
priations for  such  improvements  it  is  apparent  that  both  a  duty  and 
an  opportunity  is  presented.  This  committee  will  be  gratified  if  it 
could  initiate  and  maintain  such  a  constructive  program.  The 
plan  involves  no  discovery  or  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
The  value  of  these  facilities  in  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
water  transportation  have  been  demonstrated  on  many  rivers  and 
harbors.  The  difficulty  lies  in  their  insistent  application.  Persist- 
ence and  courage  are  necessary.  In  no  event  can  such  a  policy  be 
translated  into  law  unless  it  is  sustained  by  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment  and  receives  the  approval  of  Congress. 


Exhibit  A. 

MEMOBANDA  RELATING  TO  APPROPRIATIONS  INCLUDED  IN 

RIVER  AND  HABBOB  BILL. 


Project. 


Boston  (Mass.)  district:  Boston  Harbor,  Mass 

Newport  (R.  I.)  district: 

New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  Harbors.  Mass 

Pawtucket  (Seekonk)  River,  R.  I 

New  London  (Conn.)  district: 

Pawcatuck  River,  R.  I.  and  Conn 

Connecticut  River  below  Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven  Harbor.  Conn 

Housatonic  River,  Conn 

First  New  York  (N.  Y.)  district: 

East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  N.  Y 

Hudson  River  Channel,  New  York  Harbor 

Narrows  of  Lake  Champlain.  N.  Y.  and  Vt 

Second  New  York  (N.  Y.)  district: 

New  York  Harbor,  channel  between  Staten  Island  and 
Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands 

Newtown  Creek,  N.  Y 

Mattituck  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Third  New  York  (N.  Y.)  district: 

Shrewsbury  River,  N.J 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  district: 

Delaware  River,  N.  J.,  Lalor  Street,  Trenton,  to  upper 
railroad  bridge 

Delaware  River,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  and  Del.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
the  sea 

Schuylkill  River,  Pa 

Wilmington  (Del.)  district: 

Absecon  Inlet,  N.J 

WilD  ington  Harbor,  Del 

Waterway  on  the  coast  of  Virginia 

Baltimore  (Md.)  district: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels,  Md 

Wicomico  River,  Md 

Washington  (D.  C.)  district: 

Potomac  River  at  Washington,  D.  C 

Potomac  River  at  Lower  Cedar  Point,  Md 

Occoquan  (  reek,  Va 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district: 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Va. — 

Norfolk  Harbor,  Va 

Thimble  Shoal  <  hannel,  Va 

Appomattox  River,  Va 

Inland  waterway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet, 

N.C 

Wilmington  (N.  0.)  district: 

Pamlico  and  Tar  Rivers,  N.C 

Neuse  River,  N.  C 

Contentnea  (  reek,  N.C 

Beaufort  Harbor,  N.C 

Waterway  connecting  Core  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor, 
N.C 


Mainte- 
nance. 


140,000 

15,000 
10,000 


15,000 

14,000 

8,000 


15,000 
5,000 

10,000 


450,000 


20,000 

50,000 

1,000 

100,000 
3,000 

5,000 
3,000 
3,000 


9,000 
9,000 
1,200 
4,000 

2,000 


Furthor 
lmprove- 
•  ment. 


$2,500 


2, 200, 000 
200,000 
200,000 


75,000 


150,000 

650, 000 
300,000 


200,000 


1,134,000 

406, 000 

50,000 

500,000 
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Memoranda  relating  to  appropriation*  to  be  included  in  river  and  harbor  bill 

upon  by  toe  committee  Feb.  20,  /9/S— Continued. 


Wilmington  (N.  C.)  district: 

Waterway  between  Beaufort  Harbor  and  New  River,  X.  0. 
(i.  e.,  portion  between  Beaufort  and  Swanboro) 

Morehead  <  ity  Harbor,  N.  C 

Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C,  at  and  below  Wilmington , 

('ape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington,  X.  C,  locks  and  dams. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  district: 

Winyah  Bay,  8.  C 

Inland  waterways  between  Charleston  Harbor,  8.  C,  and 


Alligator  Creek  (opposite  McClellansville),  8.  C 

'j  o.  O. . 


Charleston  Harbor, 
Savannah  (Ga.)  district: 

Savannah  Harbor,  Ga 

Sapelo  Harbor,  Ga 

8atilla  River,  Ga 

Altamaha,  Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  Ga 

Brunswick  Harbor,  Ga 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  district: 

Miami  Harbor  (Biscayne  Bay),  Fla 

Caloosahatchee  River,  Fla 

Hillsboro  Bay,  Fla 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth  from  navigable  waters  in 

the  State  of  Florida 

Montgomery  (Ala.),  district: 

Ap  Uach  icola  Bay ,  Fla 

Holmes  River,  Fla 

Pensacola  Harbor,  Fla 

Mobile  (Ala.),  district: 

Mobile  Harbor,  Ala 

G  lfport  Harbor  and  Ship  Island  Pass,  Miss 

Pascago-  la  River,  Miss 

Biloxi  Harbor,  Miss , 

New  Orleans  (La.),  district: 

Passes  of  Mississippi  River — 

Southwest  Pass 

So  .th  Pass  Channel  (maintenance) 

Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  La 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas 

Galveston  (Tex.),  district: 

Galveston  Harbor,  Tex.  (modification  of  project  adopted). 

Galveston  *  hannel,  Tex 

Dallas  (Tex.)  district: 

8abine-Neches  Canal,  Tex 

Cypress  Bayou  and  waterway  between  Jefferson,  Tex., 

and  Shreveport,  La 

Vicksburg  (Miss.)  district: 

Red  River  below  Fulton,  Ark 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Yazoo  River,  Miss 

Tallahatchie  and  Coldwater  Rivers,  Miss 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  district: 

Current  River,  Ark.  and  Mo 

St.  Francis  and  L'Anguille  Rivers  and  Blackfish  Bayou, 

Ark 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  district: 

Mississippi  River,  between  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.. 


$4,500 

2,500 

30,000 

12,000 

50.000 

5,000 
40,000 

100,000 
2,000 
2,000 


20,000 

20,000 

4,000 

20,000 

8,000 

9,000 

2,000 

15,000 

100,000 


940, 
50. 


70,000 


40.000 


900.000 


10,000 
5,000 


100,000 
1 80, 000 


250,000  i 
5,000 

20,000 


100,000 

20,000 

5,000 

50,000 
20,000 
15,000 
10,000 

1,000 

4,000 


'1,450,000 


200,000 


$100,000 


100,000 


i  Includes  maintenance. 
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Memoranda  relating  to  appropriation*  to  be  included  in  river  and  harbor  bill  as  decided 

upon  by  the  committee  Feb.  tOy  1918— Continued. 


Project. 


Rock  Island  (111.)  district: 

Mississippi  River,  between  Missouri  River  and  Minneap- 
olis, Minn 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  district: 

Mississippi  River  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  Mississippi  River 

Warroad  Harbor  and  Warroad  River,  Minn 

Zippel  Bay,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Minn 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  district: 

Missouri  River,  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  district: 

Cumberland  River,  Tenn.  and  Ky.,  above  Nashville 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  district: 

Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga 

Tennessee  River,  Chattanooga  to  Riverton 

Tennessee  River  below  Riverton 

Ohio  River:  Construction  of  locks  and  dams 

Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  district: 

Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  open-channel  work 

Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  construction  of  locks  and  dams 

Pittsburgh  Harbor,  Pa 

Duluth  (MinnJ  district: 

Ashland  Harbor,  Wis 

Keweenaw  waterway,  Mich 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  district: 

Manistique  Harbor,  Mich 

Green  Bay  Harbor,  Wis 

Fox  River,  Wis 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal,  Wis 

A  lgoma  Harb  or ,  Wis 

Two  Rivers  Harbor,  Wis 

Manitowoc  Harbor,  Wis 

Sheboygan  Harbor,  Wis 

Port  Washington  Harbor,  Wis 

Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wis. — Outer  harbor 

Kenosha  Harbor,  Wis 

Waukepan  Harbor,  111 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  district: 

South  Haven  Harbor,  Mich 

Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Mich 

White  Lake  Harbor,  Mich 

Manistee  Harbor,  Mich 

Frankfort  Harbor,  Mich 

Charlevoix  Harbor,  Mich 

Detroit  (Mich.)  district: 

St.  Marys  River,  Mich,  (fourth  lock) 

Channels  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich 

Alpena  Harbor,  Mich 

Harbor  Beach  Harbor  of  Refuge,  Mich 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  district: 

Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio 

Sandusky  Harbor,  Ohio 

Huron  Harbor,  Ohio 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  district: 

Erie  Harbor,  Pa 

Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Niagara  River,  N .  Y 

Charlotte  Harbor,  N.  Y 

*  Includes  maintenance. 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$4,000 
2,000 

100,000 

£,000 


15,000 


5,000 

"0,666 

6,000 
15,000 

6,000 
13,500 


13,500 
10,000 

3,350 
13,000 
14,500 

2,000 
12,500 

4,500 

6,000 

4,000 
25,000 

3,500 

6,000 
27,000 

5,000 


50,000 
7,000 


35,000 

10,000 

5,000 

50,000 

10,000 

1,000 

13,000 


Further 
improve- 
ment. 


$500,000 

80,000 
32,000 


400,000 


1 160, 000 

40,000 

128,000 

5,000,000 


500,000 


»  22,  500 


470, 000 


106, 000 
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Memoranda  relating* to  appropriations  to  be  included  in  river  and  harbor  biU  as  MM 

uponoy  the  committee  Feb.  $Of  1918-~ Continued. 


Project. 


Los  Angele*  (Cal.)  district: 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Gal.:  Inner  harbor , 

Waterway  connecting  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bors, tial , 

First  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  District: 

Oakland  Harbor.  Cal 

Crescent  City  Harbor;  Cal.  (on  condition  local  interests 
contribute  $200,000  in  cash  to  commence  operations). 
Third  San  Francisco  District: 

Mokelumne  River,  Cal 

Sacremento  River,  Cal 

First  Portland  (Oreg.)  District: 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg 

Second  Portland  (Oreg.)  District: 

Columbia  ana  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Oreg 

Clatskanie  River,  Oreg 

Lewis  River,  Wash 

Cowlitz  River,  Wash 

Gravs  River,  Wash 

Seattle  (Wash.)  District: 

Puget  Sound  and  its  tributary  waters,  Wash 


Total |2, 368, 050 

Examinations,  surveys,  and  contingencies  for  rivers  and 
harbors 


Grand  total  for  bill. 


Ifainte- 


$4,000 


500 
10,000 


1,000 

4,500 

6,000 

500 

10,000 


Ftntte 
improve 


$100,000 
130,350 
100,000 


1 40, 000 
'250,000 

"  *i3,a» 


16,669,850 
200,000 


19, 227, 900 


»  Includes  maintenance. 


Exhibit  B. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  February  19, 1918. 
Hon.  John  H.  Small, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  your  letters  of  February  8  and  9,  addressed  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  concerning  certain  projects  that  are  oeing  urged  as  war  measures,  and 
in  compliance  with  your  oral  request,  transmitted  through  Col.  Newcomer  when  he 
appeared  before  your  committee,  that  I  express  my  views  upon  these  projects,  I 
have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

The  Engineer  Department  has  consulted  the  Government  agency  that  is  directly 
concerned  in  each  case  where  a  war  necessity  was  alleged  for  any  new  work,  and  in 
the  following  cases  the  project  referred  to  and  the  agency  consulted  is  stated  with 
its  decision.  I  concur  with  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his  recommendation  that  action 
be  taken  in  accord  with  the  respective  decisions. 

LOS  ANOELB8  AND  LONG  BEACH  HARBORS,   CAL. 

The  project  for  the  channel  connecting  these  harbors  was  urged  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  a  letter  was  first  written 
by  Mr.  Piez,  vice  president  and  general  manager,  indicating  the  advisability  of 
the  work,  but  not  clearly  setting  forth  its  character  as  a  war  necessity.  The  matter 
has  been  further  investigated  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  further  letters,  indicating 
the  need  of  this  work  as  a  war  measure,  were  transmitted  to  you  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, one  dated  February  13,  signed  by  Mr.  Hurley,  chairman,  and  the  other  dated 
February  1,  signed  by  Mr.  Page,  commissioner. 

CRESCENT  CITY  HARBOR,   CAL. 

The  special  war  emergency  alleged  in  this  case  related  to  the  production  of  chrome 
ore,  which  is  essential  in  connection  with  the  production  of  munitions  and  other 
war  materials.  The  Geological  Survey  and  the  War  Industries  Board  were  con- 
sulted on  this  matter  and  statements  by  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  and 
Mr.  L.  L.  Summers,  director  of  chemicals  and  explosives  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
indicating  the  military  need  of  this  work,  were  transmitted  to  you  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Very  respectfully, 

Newton  D.  Baker, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Mabch  1, 1918. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 

of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Frear,  from  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  submitted 

the  following 

MINORITY  VIEWS: 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  10060.] 

I  concur  with  the  majority  views  to  the  extent  that  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  committee  is  tne  best  compromise  that  can  be  secured. 
Under  the  present  system,  appropriations  for  worthy  and  for  waste- 
ful waterway  projects  are  necessarily  tied  together  in  an  omnibus  bill 
and  conflicting  locality  interests,  rather  than  public  necessity,  often 
control. 

The  bill  carries  $19,227,900,  of  which  amount  only  $2,358,050  is  for 
maintenance,  $2,642,500  for  mixed  maintenance  and  improvement, 
and  $14,027,350,  or  six  times  the  cost  of  maintenance,  is  for  new  im- 

Erovements.  The  character  of  some  of  these  "  improvements "  will 
e  referred  to  briefly  in  order  to  show  gross  extravagance  in  present 
methods.  The  total  of  $19,227,900  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  average 
bill  presented  during  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  prior  to  1917  and 
is  a  saving  of  practically  $20,000,000  to  $#0,000,000,  compared  with 
other  bills.  Since  efforts  were  begun  five  years  ago  to  curtail  waste 
in  river  and  public  building  omnibus  bills,  a  reduction  of  consider- 
ably over  $100,000,000  has  been  secured  by  the  defeat  or  modification 
of  such  bills  when  compared  with  past  legislation.  Of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  money  saving  is  an  effort  to  provide  for  legitimate 
commercial  needs  and  to  prepare  bills  in  the  open,  but  permanent 
reform  will  only  be  obtained  through  a  change  in  the  present  system, 
which  is  fundamentally  objectionable. 

NO  NEW  PROJECTS. 

The  bill  carries  no  new  projects  for  the  first  time  in  years,  due  to 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    This  feature  might  be  continued . 
profitably  in  future  bills,  because  172  projects  thus  far  approved  by  1 
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Army  engineers  still  await  adoption  by  Congress.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  years  this  bill  also  eliminates  new  surveys  which  are  ordi- 
narily expected  to  bring  support  to  such  bills.  This  is  another  im- 
provement, in  view  of  the  fact  that  150  surveys  authorized  by  Con- 
gress have  not  yet  been  made  by  the  engineers.  Pending  projects 
now  under  improvement  need  $160,000,000  more  to  complete,  due  to 
unbusinesslike  methods  in  past  years  pursued  in  needlessly  mortgag- 
ing the  future.  In  offering  a  better  bill  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
during  the  past  dozen  years,  credit  primarily  belongs  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  has  striven  to  present  a  bill  that  will 
meet  the  demands  of  commerce  without  including  many  indefensible 
projects  usually  inserted  to  catch  votes  for  the  bill.  Directions  con- 
tained in  the  bill  regarding  waterway  terminals  and  other  practical 
suggestions  have  also  been  adopted  by  the  committee  pursuant  to  the 
chairman's  recommendations.  Shallow-creek  items,  private  water- 
power  development  at  public  expense,  private  land  reclamation 
projects,  and  other  wasteful  appropriations  are  reduced  in  number, 
although  extravagant  amounts  contained  in  the  bill  for  commerceless 
rivers  are  proportionately  as  wasteful  as  ever,  as  will  be  specifically 
indicated  herein. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  waterway  improvements  needed  for  war 
purposes  and  for  other  projects  vitally  essential  to  large  commercial 
needs,  which  are  included,  the  bill  is  not  opposed  as  a  whole.  No 
separate  item  can  be  modified  or  stricken  out  of  an  omnibus  bill,  be- 
cause it  stands  or  falls  in  its  entirety,  but  this  report  briefly  points 
out  what  is  deemed  to  be  reckless  waste  of  public  funds  reaching 
several  millions  of  dollars  in  the  pending  bill.  Such  items  have 
been  recommended  by  Government  engineers  for  insertion  in  the 
bill,  and  any  responsibility  at  this  particular  time  for  waste  due  to 
such  items  should  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 

ITEMS  CARRIED  BY  THE  BILL. 

The  1918  bill  is  practically  as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, and  carries  appropriations  for  about  65  harbors,  including 
river  approaches  like  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Rivers,  and  for 
about  50  rivers,  canals,  and  inland  waterways.    Few  harbor  ap- 
propriations invite  serious  criticism  because  deep-water  commerce 
ordinarily  justifies  expenditures.    No  river,  canal,  or  inland  water- 
way, apart  from  deep  waterways  like  the  Great  Lakes,  carries  com- 
merce justifying  many  extravagant  expenditures  contained  in  the 
bill.    For  illustration,  this  bill  appropriates  $5,000,000  for  the  Ohio, 
$500,000  for  the  Missouri,  $500,000  for  the  Allegheny,  $500,000  for 
the  Beaufort  Canal,  $343,000  for  the  Tennessee,  $2,412,000  for  the 
Mississippi,  including  the  Passes,  in  addition  to  $10,000,000  for  the 
Io.wer  Mississippi  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  a  total  of  $13,- 
745,000  for  six  rivers  and  canals  carried  by  both  bills,  at  a  time  when 
the  Government  is  straining  every  nerve  to  raise  money  by  direct 
taxation,  for  war  purposes.    Believing  that  commercial  use  and  ex- 
penditures should  bear  some  relation  to  each  other,  not  found  with 
many  large  items  contained  in  the  bill,  the  following  brief  tabula- 
tions are  offered  of  1916  commerce  and  total  expenditures  on  three 
harbors  and  the  three  largest  rivers  of  the  country,  together  with 
balances  on  hand  and  amounts  carried  in  this  bill : 
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Amazing  comparisons  of  water-borne  commerce  and  cost. 
[From  United  States  Engineers  Reports,  1917.] 


* 

Tons. 

Value. 

—i 1 — - — 

Average  miles 
hauled.    : 

Harbors: 

8u  perior-DuIuth 

52,177,330 

10,076,703 

7,925,488 

$387,219,625 

29;  489, 599 

267,155,651 

■ 

850 

Ashland 

800 

Milwaukee 

300 

• 

Total 

70,179,511 

684,264,875 

800 

Rivers: 

Ohio 

4,000,000 

300,000 

24,000 

38,773,721 

Indefinite. 

6,335,313 

• 

28 

Mississippi 

'  ■'  U 

200 

Total 

4,324,000 

'i   ;  '  •  .a 

— ■.,.,.  ri 

i — i;J   f).r':i 

Ferriage  and  sand  hauled  from  1  to  2  or  3  miles,  on  tjie.  average.: 
unaffected  by  new  river  improvements,  is  deducted  because  ho,  justi-  : 
fication  exists  for  including  such  items.  Three  Wisconsin  harbors 
handled  about  sixteen  times  as  much  actual  freight  and  haiilecl  it 
twenty-seven  times  as  far  on  the  average,  compared  with  traffic  on 
the  three  greatest  rivers,  or,  expressed  differently,  the  total  actual  ton 
mileage  was  four  hundred  times  larger  at  these  three  harbors  than  on 
the  three  rivers. 

Government  expenditures  furnish  equally  important  comparisons. 

Appropriations. 


Harbors: 

Superior-D  uluth 

Ashland 

Milwaukee 

Rivers: 

Ohio 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Total. 


88,116,028 

644,500 

2,460,475 


11,221,003 


59,016,469 

170,000,000 

22,594,591 


251,611,060 


1918 
balances. 


8447,002 
20,876 
51,387 


519,265 


7,550,164 
4,500,000 
2,383,162 


14,433,326 


Appropria- 
tion, this ; 
bill. 


86,000 
12,500 


18,500 


6,000,000 
2,412,000 
.    500,000 


7,712,000 


Why  should  it  cost  the  Government  twenty  times  as  much  to 
furnish  waterways  for  about  4,000,000  tons  of  actual  commerce 
floated  28  miles  compared  to  70,000,000  tons  floated  800  miles? 

The  foregoing  includes  about  $20,000,000  expended  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  does  not  include  $10,000,000  for  the  lower  Mis* 
sissippi  carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  this  year.  Army  engineers 
have  recommended  $5,000,000  for  the  Ohio  River,  or  two  hundred 
and  seventy  times  as  much  for  one  river  as  for  three  harbors  that 
furnish  several  hundred  times  the  ton-mileage.  What  possible  de- 
fense can  be  offered  for  such  expenditures  in  war  times  or  in  any , 
other  times?  This  report,  based  on  the  1918  bill,  is  offered  in  protest , 
against  a  wasteful  policy  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 
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ENORMOUS  RIVER  COST  COMPARED  WITH  LAKE  COST. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  ton-mileage  of  three  harbors  is  approxi- 
mately four  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  ton-mileage  on  the  three 
greatest  rivers,  it  is  of  grave  public  concern  that  total  expenditures 
on  the  rivers  have  been  over  twenty  times  as  great,  and  balances  now  on 
hand  are  twenty-seven  times  as  large  as  for  the  three  harbors.  More 
surprising,  the  balances  on  hand  alone  for  these  three  rivers  exceed 
total  appropriations  for  the  three  harbors  during  the  past  40  years, 
while  this  bill  carries  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  times  as  much 
money  for  a  small  traffic  on  three  rivers  as  for  three  harbors  taken 
at  random,  which  have  a  ton-mileage  four  hundred  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  rivers  named.  A  dozen  other  harbors,  lake  and  ocean, 
could  be  grouped  with  similar  results,  all  disclosing  the  prodigal 
waste  of  public  money  on  rivers,  with  approval  of  Government  en- 
gineers, at  a  time  when  war  expenses  require  rigid  economy  on  the 
part  of  governments  and  men.  Bearing  on  this  same  subject,  I 
resubmit  a  table  contained  in  the  1916  minority  report. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  for  furnishing  a  waterway  for  river 
commerce,  per  ton,  is  not  definitely  settled  as  to  method  of  computa- 
tion, and  only  approximate  results  can  be  reached  because  the  amount 
properly  chargeable  to  investment  interest  is  variously  estimated, 
although  annual  maintenance  is  sure  and  certain.  Excluding  ferri- 
age, floatable  timber,  and  sand  hauled  short  distances,  not  affected 
by  river  "improvements,"  the  following  estimates,  in  1916,  on  the 
several  rivers  and  canals  are  noted : 

Per  ton. 
Ohio  River  (excluding  coal  $40 

per    ton) $3.00 

Ouachita    _; 8.00 

Warrior  and  Tombigbee 12.00 

Upper    Mississippi 12.00 

Lower   Mississippi 35.00 

Arkansas 20. 00 

All  attempts  to  legislate  on  rivers  and  harbors  are  handicapped  by 
arguments  of  courtesy  due  from  one  Member  to  another.  After  a 
project  has  been  adopted  it  is  expected  to  be  immune  from  criticism 
because  of  the  engineers'  report  in  its  favor.  New  projects  are  not 
urged  by  Army  engineers,  who  refuse  to  indicate  any  preference,  so 
that  the  one  most  persistently,  numerically,  and  powerfully  pressed 
upon  the  committee  is  most  carefully  considered  in  the  adoption  of 
new  projects.  Members  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  are  gen- 
erally assumed  to  accept  place  on  the  committee  because  of  special 
interest  in  securing  the  adoption  of  or  liberal  appropriations  for  some 
local  project  within  their  State  or  district.  This  situation,  imposed 
by  the  present  system,  arouses  protests  from  Representatives  whose 
constituents  are  locally  interested  in  any  project  criticized. 

The  minority  report  seeks  to  avoid  discourtesy  to  any  Member  in 
or  out  of  the  committee,  but  any  rule  that  prevents  giving  official  sta- 
tistics and  unavoidable  conclusions  is  unwise  to  invoke.  From  the 
standpoint  of  public  use,  many  new  projects  are  far  more  important 
than  others  included  in  the  bill,  but,  under  present  practices,  prac- 
tically every  extravagant  project  when  once  adopted  is  assured  a 
place  in  future  bills,  irrespective  of  actual  use  or  value.    Every  river 


Per   ton. 

Hennepin $36.75 

Missouri 40.00 

Muscle  Shoals  (Tennessee) 40.00 

Brazos 80. 00 

Red , 10a  00 

Big  Sandy,  Ky 350. 00 
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channel  used  for  actual  waterway  traffic  should  be  maintained  at  rea- 
sonable expense,  but  extravagant  new  improvements  in  locks,  dams, 
increased  channel  depths,  or  for  private  water-power  or  land-reclama- 
tion schemes  under  the  guise  of  improvements  for  navigation,  ought 
to  be  prevented  unless  necessary  for  commercial  or  war  purposes. 

RIVER  EXTRAVAGANCE  IN  THIS  BILL. 

This  minority  report  will  not  assume  to  discuss  in  detail  a  number 
of  wasteful  projects  contained  in  the  bill  for  which  appropriations 
are  made  on  the  recommendations  of  engineers.  Brief  comment  is 
offered  on  the  three  largest  rivers  for  purposes  of  illustration  because 
typical  of  others.  These  three  rivers  receive  appropriations  of 
$7,712,000  in  this  bill,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
by  the  1918  bill.  That  sum  is  separate  and  in  addition  to  $10,000,000 
more  for  the  lower  Mississippi  which  will  be  carried  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill  for  "navigation,"  land  reclamation,  and  flood  control,  as 
heretofore  stated.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  $14,433,326  in  balances 
were  on  hand  for  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  Rivers  when 
Army  engineers  recommended  $7,712,000  additional,  contained  in  this 
bill,  it  is  of  startling  significance  that  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  or  more  than  25  per  cent  of  all  appropriations  for  river  and 
harbor  improvements,  have  been  given  by  the  Government  in  the  past 
to  these  three  rivers.  Coupled  with  this  enormous  expenditure,  Gov- 
ernment engineers'  reports  show  that  actual  commerce  on  the  three 
rivers  has  decreased  from  75  per  cent  to  95  per  cent,  and  last  year 
their  combined  28-mile  haul  total  traffic  was  less  than  10  per  cent  of 
that  handled  by  one  lake  harbor,  given  in  the  table  heretofore  pre- 
sented, while  the  ton-mile  haul  of  the  three  rivers  combined  is  less 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  that  handled  at  the  Superior-Duluth 
Harbor  alone.  Comparisons  between  lake  traffic  with  long  hauls  and 
deep  draft  are  offered  to  distinguish  inland  waterways  that  carry  real 
freight  from  rivers,  canals,  and  creeks  that  only  carry  appropriations. 

OUH  OHIO  RIVER  INVESTMENT  OF  $100,000,000. 

What  justification  is  offered  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  Ohio  contained  in  this  bill?  Balances  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment engineers  for  the  Ohio  River  during  1918  reached  $7,550,000, 
and  yet  over  one-quarter  of  the  total  amount  carried  in  the  1918  bill 
is  also  for  this  one  river.  After  appropriating  $59,016,469  for  the 
Ohio  River  we  may  well  inquire  what  results  have  been  reached. 
Judged  by  such  results,  what  benefits  will  be  derived  from  a  further 
estimated  expenditure  of  $28,265,488  to  complete  a  project  heretofore 
recommended  by  Army  engineers,  which  additional  estimate  is  rea- 
sonably sure  to  reach  forty  or  fifty  million  dollars  based  upon  present 
conditions  and  past  experience? 

Out  of  54  locks  covered  by  this  engineering  "project"  the  first 
20  locks  are  practically  completed.  These  locks  reach  along  the  upper 
Ohio  River  for  a  distance  of  200  miles,  or  a  little  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  river's  length.  Traffic  in  1916  at  the  first  10  locks  of  the  com- 
pleted portion  will  be  found  on  page  2914  of  the  1917  report.  Total 
tonnage  passing  Lock  1  and  originating  between  Lock  1  and  Lock 
10,  a  distance  of  over  60  miles,  is  given  at  4,392,763  tons.    Sand  and 
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gravel  hauled  about  10  miles  reached  2,490,000  tons.  "  Waste,"  val- 
ued at  15  cents  per  ton,  reached  84,469  tons,  leaving  1,818,285  tons 
of  Other  "traffic,"  developed  after  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000,000  along  the  entire  river.  Again  analyzed,  this  re- 
maining traffic  is  found  to  include  1,762,895  tons  of  coal,  valued  at 
$2.40  per  ton,  or  97  per  cent  of  the  actual  tonnage  was  coal  hauled 
less  than  20  miles.  The  remaining  56,000  tons,  or  about  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  officially  reported,  includes  steel  and  wooden  barges,  stone, 
miscellaneous,  etc.  This  commerce  was  hauled  on  an  average  less 
than  15  miles,  or  less  than  one- fourth  of  the  distance  covered  by  the 
10  completed  locks. 

AVERAGE  OHIO  RIVER  HAUL  28    MILES. 

Commerce  on  the  entire  river  is  somewhat  larger,  and  the  average 
haul  is  given  by  engineers  at  about  28  miles,  but  after  making  allow- 
ances for  duplication  of  the  same  freight,  and  for  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  miscellaneous  items  hauled  several  miles,  the  results  are  grossly 
disproportionate  compared  with  glowing  predictions  and  present 
enormous  expenditures.  On  the  200  miles  of  practically  completed 
lock  system  the  average  haul  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  distance 
now  improved  by  locks  and  dams,  and  less  than  one  thirty-fifth  of 
the  river's  length  under  "  improvement,"  indicating  that  no  through 
waterway  traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  is  or  can  be  expected,  even  though 
the  Government  spends  ten  times  $50,000,000  in  a  hopeless  effort  to 
rejuvenate  a  lost  river  commerce.  A  large  commerce  covered  the 
river  a  half  century  ago  before  one  dollar  was  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  all  the  locks  in  existence  or  in  contemplation  will  not  bring 
back  river  traffic  on  the  Ohio  or  on  any  other  river  with  present 
methods,  excepting  to  a  small  extent  and  where  peculiar  conditions 
favor  some  local  industry  rather  than  general  public  use. 

Expressed  differently,  the  Ohio  River  28-mile  hauled  commerce, 
95  per  cent  of  which  is  coal,  compared  to  the  850-mile  average  haul 
of  Superior-Duluth  Harbor,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  160,000 
tons  hauled  on  the  Ohio  that  same  distance.  Counting  duplications 
and  general  unreliability  of  river  reports,  this  probably  is  far  more 
than  the  actual  ton-mile  average.  Including  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment and  annual  maintenance  charge,  the  cost  to  the  Government  for 
furnishing  the  Ohio  waterway  in  1916  reached  about  $16  per  ton, 
based  on  a  160,000-ton  850-mile  haul.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  this 
commerce  was  coal,  valued  at  $2.40  per  ton.  » 

COSTLY  CANAUZATION. 

Government  engineers  have  demonstrated  that,  backed  by  an  inex- 
haustible Treasury,  the  Ohio  River  can  be  canalized.  With  equal 
confidence  they  may  canalize  the  Rocky  Mountains,  moistening  the 
waterway  from  perpetual  snows  that  crown  the  crags,  reinforced 
by  artesian  wells,  as  proposed  by  engineers  for  the  Trinity  River 
canalization  project,  and  yet  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  use 
and  public  economy  both  projects  are  unprofitable  for  the  country. 
A  28-mile  haul  indicates  the  limited  interests  served  by  a  $59,000,000 
Ohio  River  improvement.    If  any  further  corroboration  of  the  hope- 
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lessness  of  this  Ohio  River  u  project "  is  needed,  the  following  ex- 
tract, taken  from  the  report  of  Maj.  John  Stewart,  Army  engineer, 
dated  December  22, 1917,  filed  with  the  committee,  is  offered,  wherein 
he  states : 

There  are  no  municipal  water  terminals  along  the  Ohio  River.  All  terminal 
facilities  are  privately  owned  and  are  Inadequate  to  properly  provide  for  water 
transportation  of  any  magnitude  and  are  not  constructed  or  equipped  for  Joini 
rail  and  water  transportation. 

Again,  he  says : 

The  towns  and  cities  have  sold  the  privileges  of  their  water  gates  for  a  very 
low  rental — some  for  nothing.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  business  of  the  water 
carrier  has  been  shut  off  by  the  municipalities  granting  unrestricted  franchise* 
to  the  railroads  to  the  right  of  way  along  the  river  front. 

No  contributions  and  no  terminals  along  the  Ohio.  The  Govern- 
ment foots  all  the  bills. 

With  such  information  possessed  by  the  engineering  department 
for  the  past  50  years,  we  have  expended  over  $50,000,000  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Diminishing  commerce  is  less  than  one-tenth  that  of  one  Lakt 
harbor,  and  with  balances  of  $7,612,000  on  hand,  this  1918  bill  car- 
ries $5,000,000  more  on  the  advice  of  Government  engineers  for  b 
river  that  has  no  water  terminals  and  relatively  a  small  actual 
commerce  averaging  only  28  miles  haul. 

OUR   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER  INVESTMENT  OF    $250,000,000. 

The  Government  has  spent  over  $100,000,000  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River  alone,  during  which  period  river  commerce  has  decreased 
over  95  per  cent.  Not  one  single  line  of  boats  runs  from  St.  Louif 
to  New  Orleans,  although  it  is  the  finest  inland  waterway  in  the 
world.  Several  hundred  millions  more  of  Government  money  are 
likely  to  be  spent  on  the  river,  to  include  a  20,000?000-acre  private 
land  reclamation  project  for  "  flood  control,"  of  which  amount  $10.- 
000,000  will  be  appropriated  this  year  in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  The 
lower  Mississippi  River  is  no  longer  cared  for  by  the  river  and 
harbor  bill,  and  continuance  of  appropriations  for  that  part  of  the 
river  no  longer  depend  upon  subterfuges  for  a  pretended  navigation. 
The  upper  Mississippi  project,  including  the  river  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Onio  to  St.  Paul  over  a  stretch  of  nearly  900  miles,  also  presents 
a  problem  more  hopeless,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Ohio  River. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River  on  a  200-mile  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  the  Government  has 
spent  over  $17,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $85,000  per  mile,  and  on  the 
700-mile  stretch  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River  to  Minneapolis,  appropriations  have  reached  $32,327,499,  or 
total  appropriations  irom  Cairo  to  Minneapolis  on  the  Mississippi 
River  now  reach  $50,678,582,  apart  from  $120,000,000  in  round  num- 
bers for  the  lower  river.  This  bill  carries  $680,000  more  for  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  in  addition  to  $2,283,699  on  hand  and  the 
engineer  reports  estimate  $25,275,000  more  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete an  existing  upper-"  river  project."  Judging  from  past  experi- 
ence, the  amount  will  be  raised  to  $40,000,000  or  more  before  the  "  ex- 
isting project "  is  completed  and  others  ready  to  be  commenced.  No 
commerce  has  ever  existed  between  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  notwith- 
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standing  ambitious  predictions  of  commerce  promised  by  engineers 
to  justify  an  expenditure  of  $2,50081  for  a  twin-city  water-power 
project  at  Government  expense.  Commerce  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi has  diminished  about  95  per  cent  according  to  estimates  fur- 
nished by  St.  Louis  authorities  which  statistics  have  been  quoted  re- 
peatedly. 

AVERAGE  HAUL  OF  14  MILES  ON  THE  UPPER  RIVER. 

During  this  same  period  the  Government  has  expended  nearly 
$50,000,000  or  practically  the  same  amount  as  on  the  Ohio,  with  this 
difference,  that  while  the  average  haul  on  the  Ohio  is  about  28  miles, 
the  average  haul  on  the  700-mile  stretch  of  Mississippi  River  above 
the  Missouri  is  only  14  miles  (p.  2718),  or  just  one-half  the  haul  on 
the  Ohio.  By  way  of  further  comparison,  the  14-mile  average  haul 
on  the  upper  Mississippi  is  one  fifty-seventh  of  the  average  haul  at 
the  little  harbor  of  Ashland,  Wis.,  while  the  actual  commerce  hauled 
on  the  river  in  1916  was  not  5  per  cent  of  that  hauled  at  Ashland 
during  the  same  period.  Expressed  in  another  form,  the  ton-mileage 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  did  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  1916  commerce  of  Ashland,  which  in  1916  reached  over 
10,000,000  tons,  with  an  average  haul  of  about  800  miles.  Expressed 
in  another  form  again,  the  14-mile  haul  of  actual  Mississippi  River 
commerce  if  compared  with  the  800-mile  haul  of  Ashland,  first  noted, 
would  reach  about  5,000  tons  800-mile  haul  for  the  Mississippi  com- 
pared with  10,076,703  tons  800-mile  average  haul  handled  at  Ash- 
land. Total  cost  for  Ashland  $644,500,  and  for  the  upper  Mississippi 
$50,678,582.  The  annual  interest  cost  to  the  Government  on  the 
$50,000,000  investment  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  with  annual  mainte- 
nance, reached  approximately  $2,500,000.  The  cost  r>er  ton  to  the 
Government  for  furnishing  a  waterway  for  a  14-mile  haul  is  ap- 
parent. Several  Army  trucks  would  have  performed  the  service  of 
hauling  river  freight  much  better  and  at  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
cost. 

ENGINEERS9  METHODS  OF  VALUING  COMMERCE  IN   1916. 

Page  1126  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  report  for  1917  states  a  small 
decrease  occurred  in  upper  Mississippi  River  commerce  for  1916,  but 
*c  the  value  increased  in  one  year  $44,636,919."  This  increase  in  value 
indicates  a  ridiculous  system  of  valuations  that  is  disclosed  only  by 
referring  to  page  2718  of  the  second  volume  of  same  report,  wherein 
u  commerce  "  is  itemized.  The  first  item  is  41,113  automobiles  weigh- 
ing 43,750  tons  valued  at  $41,113,000,  ferried  one  mile  across  the 
river — and  thereby  hangs  a  taie.  In  1913  the  system  of  including 
automobiles  ferried  across  the  river  to  boost  traffic  was  exposed,  ana 
it  was  discontinued  in  1914  and  1915.  In  1916  it  was  again  renewed 
by  the  engineer  in  charge  and  approved  in  the  Chief  of  Engineer's 
1917  report.  That  explains  "  increased  value  "  of  commerce  in  1916 
over  1915.    It  never  occurred. 

Glancing  down  the  itemized  commerce  report  on  page  2718  items 
of  live  stock,  teams  and  merchandise  ferried  across  the  river  reached 
a  total  of  $12,532,030,  which  added  to  the  automobile  ferriage  totaled 
$53,645,000,  or  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation.    An  item  of 
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$40,836,750  contained  in  the  report,  hauled  40  miles  on  a  700-mile 
stretch  of  river  "  improvement,"  defies  analysis  because  it  is  "  lumped  " 
in  one  item,  but  it  is  noted  that  217,000  tons  of  gravel  hauled  10  miles, 
303,000  tons  of  rock  hauled  11  miles,  463,000  tons  of  sand  hauled 
less  than  5  miles,  35,000  tons  of  logs  rafted  29  miles,  62,000  tons  of 
brush  hauled  14  miles,  comprises  two-thirds  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  "  commerce  "  hauled  on  an  average  14  miles.  Not  one  ton  of 
grain  was  hauled  3  miles,  although  4,773  tons  of  corn  and  oats  were 
ferried  across  the  river  and  reported  as  river  "  commerce."  Not  one 
ton  of  coal  was  hauled  20  miles,  and  yet  extravagant  predictions  have 
been  offered  to  justify  an  expenditure  by  Government  engineers  of 
nearly  $50,000,000,  wherein  grain  was  to  be  hauled  down  the  river 
to  St.  Louis,  and  coal  from  the  Ohio  River  to  St  Paul.  The  only 
appreciable  commerce  is  made  up  by  adding  river  ferriage  camou- 
flage and  Government  material  used  in  so-called  river  improvements. 

UPPER   MISSISSIPPI   IN   BETTER   CONDITION    THAN    ANT   EUROPEAN    RIVER. 

In  a  statement  made  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  on 
January  25, 1918,  by  Col.  Keller,  Army  Engineer  in  charge  of  work 
on  different  parts  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  an  authority  on  its 
present  condition,  he  said  that  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  has  a  depth  of  from  8  feet  to  9  feet,  and 
from  there  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  its  condition  is  far  better 
than  on  any  river  in  Europe.  Yet  the  Mississippi  is  deserted  with 
its  only  boat  line  to  St.  J?aul  during  three  months  in  the  year, 
scheduled  for  abandonment  in  1918. 

Referring  to  loss  of  traffic  which  once  existed  on  the  river,  Col. 
Keller  said  in  effect  the  channel  is  better  to-day  than  when  the  river 
was  covered  with  boats  50  years  ago,  and,  in  this  opinion,  he  is  con- 
firmed by  Col.  Goltra,  of  ot.  Louis,  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  said  the  river  is  not  to  blame  for  present  conditions,  but 
low  railway  rates  have  destroyed  river  commerce.  With  $50,000,000 
appropriated  in  round  numbers  on  the  upper  river  and  no  appre- 
ciable commerce  in  1916,  the  1917  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  carried  $2,000,000  for  the  upper  Mississippi  above  the 
Missouri  which  was  cut  down  by  the  committee  last  year.  This  bill 
carries  $500,000  for  that  same  stretch  of  river  in  addition  to  $1,626,924 
on  hand.  The  river  channel  should  be  maintained,  but  extravagant 
"  improvements  "  in  wing  dams,  of  which  several  hundred  have  been 
built,  can  not  be  justified  at  this  time  for  a  river  that  is  commercially 
deserted. 

One  further  river  project  contained  in  the  pending  bill  will  be 
briefly  discussed,  because  it  represents  another  kind  of  gross  ex- 
travagance. 

OUR  MISSOURI  RIVER  INVESTMENT  OF   $35,000,000. 

If  the  Ohio  River  $100,000,000  project  is  a  commercial  failure  and 
the  upper  Mississippi  $80,000,000  present  and  proposed  expenditure 
a  waterway  tragedy,  the  Missouri  River  "  improvements "  for  navi- 
gation have  become  a  farce  that  can  not  be  explained,  even  under  our 
wasteful  methods  of  transacting  public  business.  Government  ap- 
propriations for  the  Missouri  River  already  reach  $22,574,591.    Of 
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this  amount  $15,793,167  has  been  appropriated  for  the  400-mile 
stretch  of  river  between  Kansas  City  and  the  Mississippi  Biver.  To 
complete  the  lower  river  project  $11,665,000  more  will  be  required 
according  to  engineers'  estimate,  indicating  about  $15,000,000  or 
$20,000,000  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  present  project 
After  spending  over  $20,000,000  on  the  river,  an  entire  absence  of 
terminal  facilities  is  reported,  as  on  the  Ohio,  excepting  at  one  point, 
Kansas  City.  This  bill  carries  $500,000  for  the  Missouri  Biver 
project,  80  per  cent  of  which  is  for  "  improvements."  A  balance  on 
hand  of  $2,079,629  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  several  years  to 
come,  without  anything  in  the  pending  bill.    On  page  2766  of 'the  En- 

S'neers'  reports  for  1917  appears  a  s  commerce"  statement  for  the 
wer  Missouri  River.  Total  commerce  211,371  tons,  of  which  185,092 
tons  of  sand  was  hauled  1  mile  by  the  owner  and  1,879  tons  of  sand 
was  hauled  a  little  farther,  or  all  about  1  mile  on  the  average,  leaving 
24,400  tons  of  miscellaneous  "commerce,"  including  railroad  ties, 
wood,  coal,  etc.  No  grain  was  hauled  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis, 
although  the  announced  purpose  of  this  improvement  is  to  enable 
grain  shippers  to  avoid  excessive  railway  charges.  A  few  tons  of 
coal  were  hauled  12  miles.  On  the  river  between  Kansas  City  and 
Sioux  City,  where  $3,307,057  has  been  appropriated,  the  a  commerce" 
for  1916,  page  2771  of  the  1917  report,  is  reported  at  105,287  tons. 
Examination  develops  104,089  tons  is  sand  hauled  by  owners  3 
miles,  and  the  next  largest  item  is  for  logs  and  lumber  rafted  25 
miles,  leaving  a  few  tons  in  1916  on  this  three-million-dollar  stretch 
of  river.  For  such  commerce  the  Government  has  spent  a  score  of 
millions  along  the  river,  and  presumably  fifteen  to  twenty  million 
dollars  more  are  destined  to  follow  according  to  recommendations  of 
Jthe  Chief  of  Engineers. 

RECOMMENDED   FOR   ABANDONMENT. 

Col.  Deakyne  and  Col.  Townsend,  chairman  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  Commission,  both  recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  River  project,  but  were  overruled  by  Gen.  Black,  their 
superior  officer.  Both  Deakyne  and  Townsend  are  now  in  France. 
One  further  word  regarding  this  remarkable  project.  Engineers  who 
Tecommend  Government  improvements  for  a  nondiscoverable  com- 
merce stated  the  work  will  also  reclaim  about  500,000  acres  of 
private  lands  for  private  parties  along  the  river.  This  appears  to 
be  the  object  of  the  "improvement.'"  On  page  1172,  report  for 
1917,  is  a  table  of  proposed  operations  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
with  funds  unexpended  July  1,  1917.  Out  of  $1,699,708  on  hand 
$1,335,128  is  to  be  for  revetment;  $50,000  for  survey,  superin- 
tendence, and  office ;  and  only  $75,000  for  "  experimental  dredging." 
Approximately  85  per  cent  for  land  protection  and  5  per  cent  for 
dredging  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  improvement.  That  this  pro- 
tection is  for  navigation  may  well  be  questioned  when,  after  a  naif 
century's  improvement  by  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  over  $15,- 
'000,000,  commerce  only  reached  several  trainloads  last  year. 

SOME   COMPARISONS  ON   REAL  AND  UNREAL  INLAND  WATERWAYS. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  are  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
and  given  in  the  pending  bill  to  a  group  of  10  Ohio  harbors,  includ- 
ing Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Ashtabula,  and  Toledo,  which  report  a 
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combined  commerce  of  over  75,000,000  tons  in  1916,  or  about  the  same 
as  the  other  group  of  harbors  previously  cited.  Ten  times  that 
-amount,  or  $500,000,  in  addition  to  $22,594,000  heretofore  appro- 
priated, are  recommended  bjr  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  given  in 
the  pending  bill  to  the  Missouri  River,  which  reports  a  commerce 
of  24,400  tons  in  1916.  One  hundred  times  $50,000,  or  $5,000,000, 
in  addition  to  $59,000,000,  heretofore  appropriated,  are  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  given  in  the  pending  bill  to  the  Ohio 
River,  which  reports  an  insignificant  commerce  apart  from  coal 
hauled  28  miles  and  not  a  single  proper  wharf  or  terminal  on  the 
975  miles  now  under  improvement.  Some  day  Congress  will  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  waterway  waste  and  extravagance  reaching  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate  has  occurred  without  practical 
value  or  public  use  of  the  "  improvements." 

LARGE  APPROPRIATIONS  DO   NOT  BRING   COMMERCE. 

The  foregoing  data  carries  conclusive  evidence  that  large  appro- 
priations do  not  bring  commerce  to  inland  waterways  or  retain 
tormer  river  traffic,  although  interested  localities  continually  demand 
•extravagant  expenditures  and  are  supported  in  such  demands  by 
Army  engineers. 

River  commerce  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  nearly  every 
-other  river  has  decreased  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  compared  with 
river  commerce  of  50  years  ago,  before  river  "  improvements  "  were 
-ever  begun.  Railway  rates,  superior  conveniences  for  handling  and 
shipping  by  rail,  and  other  factors  contribute  to  this  loss  in  traffic 
notwithstanding  expenditures  by  the  Government  for  improvements 
totaling  several  hundred  million  dollars  have  been  made  on  these 
same  rivers  during  the  past  half  century  in  rapidly  increasing 
-amounts. 

Inland  waterway  organizations,  of  which  many  exist,  demand  huge 
-appropriations  for  canals  and  rivers  and  pretend  to  ascribe  present 
congestion  in  railway  traffic  to  failure  to  improve  interior  waterways. 
The  Mississippi  River  has  the  finest  channel  of  any  river  in  the 
world  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  and  to  the  Gulf,  a  distance  of 
1,200  miles  or  more.  Practically  no  river  commerce  exists.  The 
upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  are  in  better  shape  than  ever  before,  but 
commerce  continually  decreases.  On  the  Rhine  in  Germany,  with  a 
shallow  stream,  the  annual  commerce  before  the  war  averaged  about 
40,000,000  tons.  Germany  owns  her  railways  which  is  a  key  to  the 
-situation.  In  this  country  out  of  4,468  miles  of  canals  built  in  the 
United  States  2,444  miles?  or  over  50  per  cent,  had  been  abandoned 
prior  to  1906 ;  and  according  to  the  report  of  the  Inland  Waterways 
"Commission,  one-third  of  mileage  abandoned  is  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  record  of  abandoned  canals  has  increased  during  the 
past  10  years,  but  efforts  to  unload  bankrupt  private  waterways  onto 
the  Government  were  never  more  promising  and  sure  to  occur  than 
rat  this  time  when  proposed  as  war  measures. 

A  FEW   CANAL  INVESTMENTS. 

Approximately  $150,000,000  has  been  spent  by  New  York  State 
in  an  effort  to  rejuvenate  the  Erie  Canal  and  to  test  a  350-mile  water- 
way, built  and  located  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions.    In- 
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creased  depth  and  better  facilities  now  exist  for  relieving  railway 
congestion  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  New  York  Harbor,  but  ex- 
cellent authority,  including  members  of  the  legislature  who  voice  their 
distrust  publicly,  waterway  authorities,  and  competent  engineers 
all  express  serious  doubts  of  any  commercial  use  or  value  of  this 
$150,000,000  canal  under  existing  railway  conditions.  An  expendi- 
ture by  the  Government  of  $7,646,647  for  the  Hennepin  Canal  in 
Illinois,  with  an  annual  maintenance  and  operating  expense  to  the 
Government  of  $87,083,  in  1916  produced  9,392  tons  of  gravel,  grain, 
clam  shells,  earth,  rock,  etc.,  hauled  an  indefinite  distance  on  the 
short  canal.  Counting  interest  on  the  investment  it  cost  the  Govern- 
ment approximately  $34  per  ton  in  1916  to  furnish  a  short  waterway 
for  this  kind  of  commerce  hauled  on  the  average  presumably  a  dozen 
miles.  Such  projects  can  not  be  justified  or  the  expenditures  excused. 
Yet  it  was  predicted  before  construction  that  this  waterway  would 
save  shippers  $20,000,000  annually  in  freight  charges.  Another  ex- 
ample of  Government  canal  ventures  is  found  on  the  Muscle  Shoals 
(Tennessee  River)  project,  where  Government  engineers  have  recom- 
mended $18,700,000  for  navigation  and  incidental  water-power  im- 
provement in  addition  to  over  $4,000,000  already  expended  on  a 
26-mile  project  with  several  trainloads  reported  annually  of  mis- 
cellaneous traffic  which  already  costs  the  Government  for  furnishing 
the  waterway  probably  as  much  or  more  than  the  value  of  insig- 
nificant commerce  floated. 

UNDERESTIMATES    ON    INLAND-WATERWAY    WORK. 

A  proposed  inland- waterway  project  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Gulf  that  canalizes  marshes,  sounds,  creeks,  and  dry  land,  at  a  possible 
expense  to  the  Government  of  from  $100,000,000  to  10  times  that 
amount,  depending  on  depth,  is  being  vigorously  urged  upon  Con- 
gress and  upon  war  boards  as  a  war  measure.  This  bill  contains 
$500,000,  because  of  mistaken  estimated  expense  on  one  section  of  a 
canal  or  waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort.  After  appropriations 
of  $3,244,400  to  June  30,  1917,  in  addition  to  the  half  million  dollars 
of  underestimates,  $2,397,180  more  will  be  required  for  this  canal 
waterway  that  lost  45  per  cent  of  its  small  commerce  between  1913 
and  1916,  according  to  page  542  of  the  1917  Engineers'  report. 

Speaking  of  Army  Engineers'  estimates,  the  1918  bill  carries 
$100,000  extra  for  a  i-mile  project  at  Government  expense  for  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  Estimates  several  years  ago,  when  project  was  adopted 
by  Congress,  were  given  at  $164,000,  which  seemed  to  be  a  generous 
fift  for  1  mile  of  improved  river.    Present  estimates  indicate  about 

:00,000  will  be  needed  from  the  Government  for  this  1-mile 
project,  w^ich  includes  removing  channel  rock  at  $21.50  per  yard  in 
order  to  make  the  river  crossing  at  Trenton  open  to  something  larger 
than  continental  rowboats. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  required  to  complete  river 
and  canalization  projects  now  being  conducted  with  the  approval  of 
Government  Engineers  and  hundreds  of  millions  or  possibly  billions 
more  will  be  required  to  dig  inland  waterways  and  canals  adopted 
or  waiting  adoption.  Col.  C.  McD.  Townsend,  recently  chairman  of 
the  Mississippi  Commission,  proposed  that  all  expenditures  on  rivers 
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apart  from  maintenance,  save  on  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi, 
remain  in  statu  quo  until  some  one  stream  has  been  utilized  so  as  to 
justify  expenditures.  Canals,  rivers,  and  questionable  inland-water- 
way improvements  are  of  doubtful  value  under  modern  conditions  of 
transportation. 

A  PECULIAR  TEST  UNDER  STRANGE  CONDITIONS. 

A  proposition  to  determine  the  utility  of  at  least  one  river  is  to 
be  handled  by  an  inland  waterway  committee  branch  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense.  According  to  statements  before  the  River  and 
Harbor  Committee  by  Col.  Keller,  an  Army  Engineer,  and  Col. 
Goltra,  who  is  national  Democratic  committeeman  from  Missouri  and 
the  proposed  fleet  lessee,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
placed  $3,360,000  in  the  hands  of  a  waterway  committee  with  which 
to  build  several  steamers  of  new  experimental  design  and  a  dozen  new 
barges  for  a  trial  test  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River.  Why  build  a 
fleet  when  one  boat  and  three  or  four  barges  could  test  river  traffic, 

Sarticularlj  as  no  commercial  line  is  successfully  maintained  on  the 
Kssissippi  River  to-day,  and  a  once  magnificient  commerce  has 
entirely  disappeared.  Only  two  or  three  members  of  this  new  water- 
way committee  are  reported,  outside  of  publicity  bureaus,  to  have 
more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  commercial  river  traffic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  rock,  gravel,  sand,  and  concrete  material  used  by 
Government  contractors  in  river  work.  It  is  further  noted  that  not 
one  member  of  the  new  committee  authorized  to  expend  $3,360,000  in 
boat  construction  claims  to  have  made  a  financial  success  of  river 
transportation.  At  the  hearings  this  question  was  specifically  asked 
without  any  enlightenment  being  given  the  committee. 

A  LESSEE  IS  SELECTED  IN  ADVANCE. 

It  is  further  noted  that  before  any  test  is  made  the  Government 
plans  to  lease  to  Col.  Goltra  the  $3,360,000  fleet  of  boats  for  his  steel 
factory  ore-reducing  plant  at  St.  Louis,  and  a  proposed  contract 
is  to  be  executed  with  him  by  the  Government  for  20  years  with  right 
by  him  to  purchase  the  boats  from  the  Government  at  any  time  at 
appraised  value.  This  value  he  estimated  before  our  committee  at 
50  per  cent  of  construction  cost  or  only  $1,700,000,  due  to  loss  to  the 
Government  because  of  present  war  construction  high  prices.  An- 
nual interest  payments  oi  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  per  annum  are  also 
to  be  agreed  upon.  It  is  further  noted  that  if  the  new  boat  line 
fails  to  make  commerce  profitable  for  Col.  Goltra's  steel  operations 
under  these  unusually  favorable  conditions  at  Government  expense, 
he  believes  the  fleet  will  be  "  scrapped  "  and  further  expenditures  on 
the  river  for  improvements  may  then  be  abandoned,  according  to 
the  testimony.  For  more  definite  understanding  of  the  proposed  con- 
tract and  river  conditions,  the  minority  refers  to  the  testimony  of  Col. 
Keller,  Army  Engineer,  and  Col.  Goltra,  given  before  the  River  and 
Harbor  Committee,  January  25,  1918. 

According  to  the  testimony,  the  upper  Mississippi  River  channel 
is  of  sufficient  depth.  It  is  further  noted  that  although  Col.  Goltra's 
only  experiment  in  Mississippi  River  transportation  resulted  in  a 
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loss  of  $10,000  on  a  single  trip  last  year,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of 
success  of  this  experiment — providing  $3,360,000  is  spent  by  the 
Government  for  boats  for  his  particular  use.  On  his  $10,000  deficit 
trip  he  had  free  use  of  the  Government  flagship  NakorrUs,  which 
served  to  decrease  the  risk  and  loss  that  otherwise  would  have  ensued 
A  $3,360,000  Government  donation  to  provide  a  steel  concern  on 
the  Mississippi  with  a  fleet  of  boats  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
$18,700?000  proposed  Government  contribution  to  private  water- 
power  interests  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  while  both  pro- 
posals ostensibly  carry  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Government.  War  necessity  and  river  develop- 
ment for  commercial  needs  are  offered  in  attempted  justification  of 
both  propositions. 

THE  KEY  THAT  UNLOCKS  THE  BIVERS. 

Official  statistics  from  Government  engineer  reports  have  been 
set  forth  to  show  the  colossal  waste  and  hopeless  results  reached  on 
our  three  greatest  rivers,  after  50  years  of  "  improvement."  No 
other  results  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  A  large  river 
traffic  of  50  years  ago  has  been  wiped  out  by  railway  competition 
and  by  changed  business  conditions.  Practically  the  same  situation 
is  disclosed  on  rivers  generally  throughout  the  country. 

Constructive  efforts  to  promote  commerce  on  our  inland  water- 
ways involves  fixing  railway  rates  to  prevent  roads  from  under- 
bidding water  transportation  companies  on  heavy  bulk  freight.  ^ 

Improved  terminals,  modern  devices  for  loading  and  unloading, 
coordination  of  railway  and  waterway  traffic,  both  physically  and 
through  joint  rates,  are  all  desirable,  but  are  more  ornamental  than 
useful  under  existing  conditions,  as  evidenced  by  expensive  but  use- 
less terminal  improvements  along  the  upper  Mississippi. 

A  first  requirement  is  to  control  railroad  rates  so  waterway  traffic 
can  live.  Without  that  change  in  transportation  conditions,  failure 
is  inevitable.  We  are  confronted  with  tnreadbare  promises  by  pub- 
licity agents  and  beguiled  with  illustrations  of  boosting  river  neets 
flying  flags,  when  every  test  thus  far  for  any  continuous  river  haul 
has  met  with  financial  failure.  After  a  halt  century  of  river-traffic 
camouflage,  we  awake  to  discover  that  nearly  all  river  and  canal  com- 
merce has  disappeared,  streams  are  deserted,  and  former  waterway 
craft  have  been  burned  for  firewood. 

The  proposed  test  by  the  Shipping  Board  on  the  Mississippi  does 
not  invite  confidence  because  of  men  in  charge  whose  inspiration 
gathered  from  waterway  associations  has  been  mistaken  for  ex- 
perienced judgment.  Neither  does  a  single  politically  tinged  unbusi- 
nesslike contract  between  the  Government  and  a  self-constituted 
agent,  unfamiliar  with  successful  river  transportation,  give  any  en- 
couragement. After  squandering  three  millions  and  a  half  on  a 
favored-contract  proposal  we  will  discover  that  natural  business  laws 
remain  unchanged  and  that  the  railroad  rate  problem  must  be  met 
and  squarely  solved  before  general  river  traffic  can  be  successfully 
resumed. 

RIVEB  BUSINESS  MUST  BE  MADE  PROFITABLE. 

Continued  waste  of  money  in  extravagant  river  improvements  is 
of  no  more  value  than  constant  burnishing  of  an  old  watchcase  from 
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which  the  works  have  been  extracted.  Works  must  be  replaced  and 
the  spring  wound  up  before  the  watch  will  go,  and  boats  must  be 
built  by  business  men  with  a  profitable  river  business  in  sight  before 
river  commerce  can  be  successfully  renewed. 

The  key  which  will  start  the  works  is  found  in  controlled  and 
higher  railway  freight  rates  at  water  competing  points.  Such  re- 
form in  railway  rate  adjustments  will  meet  with  opposition  from 
favored  communities,  but  river  commerce  can  only  follow  a  proper 
adjustment  of  rates. 

Until  that  time  comes  it  is  pure  waste  to  squander  millions  of  public 
money  annually  in  burnishing  empty  watchcases. 

Army  Engineers'  reports  generally  advocate  new  river  improve- 
ments on  the  ground  that  they  will  bring  down  freight  rates,  and  as 
an  evidence  of  success  such  reports  frequently  claim  that  railway 
freight  rates  have  been  reduced,  even  though  the  "  improved  "  stream 
is  not  utilized.  Bludgeoning  railways  with  Government  funds 
through  fictitious  water  competition  has  destroyed  river  traffic.  Any 
reduction  in  railway  rates  below  actual  cost  of  carriage  necessarily 
drives  boats  out  of  business,  throws  an  added  rate  burden  on  in- 
terior points,  and  is  a  selfish,  destructive  policy.  If  not  enjoying 
reasonable,  rates,  legal  remedy  is  afforded  by  State  and  interstate 
commissions  ana  not  by  wasteful  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  deserted  waterways. 

INSIGNIFICANCE  OF  WASTED  MILLIONS. 

In  these  days  when  Congress  is  appropriating  many  billions  of 
dollars  annually,  it  may  be  difficult  to  fix  attention  on  a  few  insig- 
nificant millions  which  are  annually  wasted  on  uncommercial  water- 
ways, but  the  action  of  this  committee  in  postponing  action  on  several 
worthy  new  projects  because  of  war  conditions  while  accepting  many 
wasteful  old  projects  recommended  in  the  1918  bill  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  presents  a  novfel  legislative  situation. 

Existing  uncommercial  projects  in  this  bill,  several  of  which  have 
been  mentioned,  receive  practically  half  of  tne  bill,  much  of  which 
could  profitably  be  saved,  or  if  need  be  diverted  to  worthy  harbor 
projects  now  urging  increased  depth. 

As  long  as  an  antiquated  custom  is  continued  of  granting  wasteful 
appropriations  for  existing  projects  when  recommended  by  Army 
engineers  no  relief  will  be  had.  Such  policy  has  largely  contributed 
to  a  waste  of  over  one-half  of  $900,000,000,  heretofore  spent  by  the 
Government  on  rivers  and  harbors.  All  projects  must  be  recom- 
mended by  Army  engineers  according  to  present  rules,  and  this  yea* 
the  committee  has  refused  to  include  any  new  projects  not  recom- 
mended by  the  War  Department  for  war  purposes.  All  appropria- 
tions recommended  by  engineers,  however,  are  included  in  the  bill 
because  so  recommended.  No  excuse  can  be  offered  for  this  last 
proposition  when  it  is  demonstrated  after  40  years  of  experimenta- 
tion that  theoretical  officers  ignore  the  only  justification  offered  for 
Government  waterway  appropriations — commercial  use,  present  or 
prospective. 

A  political  commission  recommended  by  Congressin  the  1917  bill 
affords  little  promise  of  expert  aid  or  a  practical  businesslike  admin- 
istration of  waterway  transportation  or  in  the  development  of  water- 
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ways  actually  needed  for  public  use.  A  $600,000,000  revolving  fund 
contained  in  the  new  railway  bill,  from  which  the  President  may 
acquire,  operate,  and  use  canals,  boats,  barges,  and  tugs  on  canals  ana 
coastwise  waterways,  invites  enormous  extravagance  depending  upon 
the  agencies  employed  to  carry  out  such  powers,  and  at  most  it  is  a 
temporary  war  expedient  not  founded  on  any  thorough-going  per- 
manent plan  of  inland  waterway  use.  Fundamental  change  in 
method  is  necessary  through  a  nonpolitical  department  placed  in  con- 
trol of  public  works,  similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  will  supercede  theoretical  engineers  on  the  one  hand  and  with- 
stand political  or  official  pressure  on  the  other.  An  early  return  to 
a  single  appropriation  committee  as  recommended  by  the  President 
with  the  ultimate  aim  of  a  public-budget  system  is  also  imperatively 
needed  by  our  Government,  which  now  enjoys  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  Government  without  a  budget  system. 

A    MILLION    DOLLAR    COURTESY   ASKED. 

Increases  in  the  1918  bill  recommended  by  the  War  Department  were 
strenuously  urged  for  certain  projects  by  committee  members,  and  on 
the  ground  of  courtesy  were  given  many  hearings.  Courtesy  in- 
volving unnecessary  public  expense  is  indefensible  and  particularly 
so  during  the  stress  of  war.  Mobile  Harbor,  one  of  those  projects, 
has  received  to  date  from  the  Government  $7,954,094  (p.  2475,  1917 
report) .  Further  deepening  of  the  harbor  at  an  expense  of  $1,092,000 
and  $165,000  for  annual  maintenance  was  pressed  hard  on  the  engi- 
neering department  and  upon  the  committee  in  1917.  As  a  result  a 
dangerous  and  illogical  precedent  was  adopted  just  prior  to  report- 
ing the  1917  bill  of  approving  increased  depth  at  Mobile,  but  making 
no  appropriation  therefor.  Such  practice  invited  untold  embar- 
rassment and  complications  quickly  followed.  The  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers this  year  recommended  $260,000  for  further  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  Mobile  Harbor,  which  promises  large  industrial  de- 
velopment in  the  future,  but  that  amount  was  all  that  could  be  profit- 
ably expended  during  the  year  according  to  the  engineers'  report 

Repeated  hearings  and  many  discussions  devoted  to  this  one 
project  were  had  before  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  in  an 
effort  by  its  advocates  to  increase  the  appropriations  for  Mobile 
Harbor  from  $260,000,  the  amount  recommended,  to  $860,000  for 
1918.  The  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Board,  Army  Engi- 
neers' Board,  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee  were  impor- 
tuned on  the  subject.  At  the  final  hearings  on  February  12,  and 
February  28,  and  March  1,  Col.  Newcomer,  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers,  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  stated  to  the  committee: 
First,  the  increase  could  not  be  justified  for  "  war  purposes  "  by  the 
War  Department ;  second,  no  dredges  were  available  to  complete  the 
project  in  one  year  as  proposed;  third,  no  private  dredges  could  be 
hired  to  do  the  work  at  legal  limitations  of  25  per  cent  over  Govern- 
ment cost  fixed  by  Congress;  fourth,  all  shipbuilding  facilities  are 
sorely  taxed  to  provide  ships  for  troops  and  supplies,  and  it  would  be 
unwise  and  against  public  needs  to  build  an  expensive  dredge  cost- 
ing 50  per  cent  more  than  usual  this  year,  or  to  divert  labor  for  that 
purpose;  fifth,  to  try  to  complete  the  project  in  a  year  and  a  half 
would  cost  the  Government  $2,500,000,  or  over  $1,000,000  more  than 
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officially  estimated ;  sixth,  that  nothing  distinguished  Mobile  Harbor 
from  many  other  waterway  projects  awaiting  deepening. 

Page  836  of  the  1917  engineers'  reports  disclosed  2,392,442  tons 
of  commerce  in  1914  and  1,673,020  tons  in  1916  for  Mobile,  or  a  loss 
of  over  25  per  cent  in  two  years  "  caused  by  the  European  war,"  but 
the  increased  appropriation  was  strenuously  and  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  committee  and  possibly  would  have  been  agreed  to  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  but  for  the  argument  that  such  action  might  defeat  the 
passage  ot  the  bill.  It  will  again  be  urged  by  strong  local  influences 
before  the  House  and  elsewhere  notwithstanding  the  above  facts, 
and  is  an  evidence  of  the  present  system  of  making  waterway  appro- 
priations, when  such  influences,  are  permitted  to  govern  congres- 
sional action  irrespective  of  commercial  needs  or  vastly  increased 
expense  involved. 

TWO   "  WAR   PROJECTS  *    BY   COURTESY. 

Long  Beach  Canal,  in  California,  a  new  project,  was  also  strenu- 
ously pressed  upon  the  committee.  Several  hearings  were  had  and 
repeated  consideration  given  to  the  project.  In  Tike  manner  the 
Snipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  War  Industries 
Board,  Engineers'  Office,  and  River  and  Harbor  Committee  were 
bombarded  with  letters  and  arguments  to  prove  a  canal  to  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  entrance  from  Long  Beach  but  unrelated  to  the 
Long  Beach  Harbor  entrance,  was  a  war  necessity.  An  able  Senator 
was  called  in  to  give  untechnical  information  to  the  committee,  and 
able  representatives  did  likewise.  Appropriations  aggregating 
$6,107,250  indicate  Los  Angeles  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  past, 
and  the  present  Long  Beach  harbor  has  a  greater  depth  and  is  closer 
to  the  sea  when  compared  with  this  20-foot  canal  proposed.  Only 
by  a  wide  stretch  of  imagination  could  the  project  be  called  a  war 
measure  over  scores  of  other  projects  awaiting  adoption.  Finally  on 
February  15  the  engineers  capitulated  on  Long  Beach  Canal  because 
of  a  telegram  approved  by  the  War  Industries  Board  wherein  it 
was  stated  that  an  inside  canal  of  from  16  to  18.  feet  depth  is  im- 
peratively needed  as  a  war  measure,  whereas  a  direct  short  channel 
to  the  sea  of  23  feet  depth  at  high  tide  is  now  continuously  available 
with  a  nominal  dredging  cost.  Stones  are  worn  away  by  constant 
dropping  of  water,  and  canals  are  dug  by  employment  of  similar 
methods. 

Crescent  City  Harbor  is  another  project  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that 
was  repeatedly  pressed  for  passage  as  a  war  measure,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  It  is  a  project  where  private  interests  are  alleged  to  be 
especially  served,  according  to  letters  received  by  committee  members, 
and  although  contribution  is  offered,  the  project  seemingly  has  no 
priority  rights  over  many  other  projects  where  equal  timber  supply 
and  larger  contributions  are  offered.  Yet  after  timber  shipments  for 
shipbuilding  were  found  to  be  doubtful  value  as  a  war  argument,  the 
War  Industries  Board  was  again  called  in  to  persuade  engineers  that 
chrome  ore  will  be  found  near  Crescent  City.  It  is  thus  necessary 
to  build  a  jetty  at  Crescent  City  to  help  win  the  war,  because  of 
chrome  ore  deposits  which  may  tie  used  sometime  in  the  future  after 
the  jetty  is  completed.     In  excuse  for  the  Crescent  City  Harbor  it 
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may  be  said  that  the  pending  bill  carries  no  appropriation,  and  the 
expressed  purpose  is  to  permit  locality  interests  to  spend  $200,000. 
However,  next  session  with  an  adopted  project,  Crescent  City  will  be 
entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  Mobile  and  other  adopted  proj- 
ects, and  Government  aid  will  then  be  invoked  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  courtesy. 

In  a  bill  wherein  public  or  commercial  necessity  is  an  element  for 
inclusion  of  items,  it  is  certain  that  many  important  waterway  proj- 
ects do  not  receive  equal  consideration  when  a  dozen  to  15  committee 
meetings  are  devoted  to  three  relatively  unimportant  measures, 
largely  on  the  ground  of  courtesy. 

TREASURY  COURTESIES  THROUGH  REHEARINGS. 

The  Tennessee  River  has  received  $11,975,217  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  or  about  the  same  as  the  Black  Warrior  River,  its  close 
neighboring  stream.  A  1918  balance  on  hand  of  $1,087,743  and 
$343,000  carried  by  this  bill  are  all  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  Tennessee 
River  ledger,  while  a  comparatively  insignificant  commerce  credit 
exists  after  deducting  sand,  logs,  duplications,  and  a  20-mile  ferriage 
of  sealed  box  cars.  No  river  terminal  facilities  are  furnished  by 
localities,  and  the  locks  and  dams  along  the  river,  with  equal  public 
necessity,  might  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  Kalamazoo,  or 
Ouichita. 

By  way  of  camparison,  past  Government  expenditures  on  the  Ten- 
nessee are  larger  than  the  combined  totals  for  three  Wisconsin  har- 
bors, heretofore  mentioned,  which  harbors  handled  70.000,000  tons 
for  an  800-mile  haul  in  1916.  Government  engineers  are  building 
costly  locks  and  dams  along  the  Tennessee  that  will  furnish  conveni- 
ences for  private  water-power  exploitation  similar  to  the  $18,700,000 
private-power  project  recommended  at  Muscle  Shoals  on  the  same 
river.  Locks  and  dams  are  being  constructed  on  the  Tennessee, 
Cumberland,  Black  Warrior,  and  many  other  rivers,  built  and  main- 
tained at  enormous  Government  expense  without  any  present  or  pro- 
spective commercial  use,  and  in  an  apparent  effort  to  justify  these  ex- 
penditures, engineers  have  occasionally  recommended  that  local  inter- 
ests contribute  a  small  fraction  of  the  expense.  On  the  upper  Cum- 
berland Col.  Newcomer  made  a  brave  effort  in  this  direction  by 
recommending  a  contribution  by  local  interests  of  one-half  of  that 
project  or  $2,250,000.  Ten  distinguished  men  protested  against  any 
local  contribution,  according  to  the  official  report,  and  the  Board  of 
Engineers  surrendered  unconditionally. 

Kepresentatives  recently  appeared  before  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  denouncing  a  small  local  contribution  imposed  by  engi- 
neers for  flowage  damages  caused  by  the  construction  of  a  $500,000 
lock  in  the  Tennessee,  which  river  has  received  about  $12,000,000 
from  the  Government  without  any  local  contribution  or  terminal 
facilities.  No  new  conditions  in  the  Tennessee  dam  project  are 
claimed  to  have  arisen  since  contribution  was  imposed,  but  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  after  a  brief  hearing  and  on  request,  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  directed  Government  Engineers  to  hold  a  rehearing  or 
reexamination  to  ascertain  if  the  contribution  could  not  be  waived 
Courtesy  is  an  easy  way  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  and  engineers  are 
expected  ajrain  to  capitulate  in  their  efforts  to  compel  even  insignifi- 
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can  contributions  from  local  interests.  Constant  dropping  of  water 
on  the  rock  digs  canals  at  Long  Beach,  builds  jetties  at  Crescent  City, 
and  constructs  power  dams  at  Government  expense  without  contribu- 
tion on  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Rivers. 

In  European  countries  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  some  system  of  con- 
tribution is  generally  imposed,  but  easy  ways  to  spend  money  waste- 
fully  will  be  traveled  as  long  as  the  present  system  of  making  water- 
way appropriations  continues. 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ADOPTED. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  committee  hearings. 
Formerly  no  record  was  kept,  interested  parties  struggled  for  recog- 
nition and  for  priority,  and  the  committee  prepared  such  bills  with- 
out the  attendance  of  the  Government  engineers  or  the  benefit  of  their 
advice  possibly  influenced  by  nonexpert  arguments,  as  evidenced  by 
many  indefensible  projects  now  under  improvement.  The  present 
committee  had  stenographic  reports  of  public  hearings,  and  has  been 
aided  by  the  presence  01  Col.  Newcomer,  an  able  officer  of  the  Board 
of  Army  Engineers.  Publicity  invites  better  scrutiny  and  helps  to 
keep  out  many  uncommercial  projects  and  to  improve  the  bill. 

The  minority  report  invites  attention  to  an  unexpected  tribute  to 
the  pending  bill.  Through  legislative  courtesy  a  waterway  lobby's 
secretary  was  permitted  to  place  a  long  sophistical  essay  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  February  23.  This  superficial  treatise  comes 
from  one  who  recently  demanded  that  Congress  appropriate  $100,- 
000,000  annually  for  "a  policy,  not  a  project."  Criticism  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  from  such  sources,  for  trying  to  confine  recom- 
mendations to  actual  commerce  and  war  needs,  is  a  striking  indorse- 
ment of  one  especially  meritorious  feature  of  the  pending  bill. 

Providing  this  measure  is  loaded  down  with  amendments  or  new 
projects,  either  at  this  end  of  the  Capitol  or  elsewhere,  following 
time-honored  precedents,  founded  on  legislative  courtesy,  it  ought  to 
be  defeated  because  of  inherent  weakness,  and  a  lump-sum  appro- 
priation of  $15,000,000  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  engineers  for  pres- 
ent use.  They  are  responsible  for  recommendations  of  $5,000,000 
or  more,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  that  might  be  eliminated  with 
profit  from  the  bill;  but,  bad  as  it  is  shown  to  be  in  specific  cases, 
conditions  would  be  infinitely  worse  if  Congress  depended  upon 
impecunious  waterway  organizations  or  selfish  local  interests  for 
guidance. 

The  minority  report  has  pointed  out  a  few  instances  from  among 
many,  of  what  are  contended  to  be  items  of  useless^  extravagance, 
although  the  greatly  reduced  total  appropriated  contains  proportion- 
ately less  waste  for  obvious  reasons.  This  bill  also  includes  certain 
-waterway  improvements  and  maintenance  items  essential  to  large 
commercial  needs  and  more  important  to  needs  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  such  as  for  the  harbors  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Norfolk,  and  other  real  waterways  These  improvements  should  not 
Jbe  delayed,  and  while  it  may  be  impossible  to  strike  from  this  omni- 
bus bill  any  of  the  objectionable  items,  the  right  to  do  so  or  to  sup- 
port a  reduced  substitute  bill,  is  reserved;  otherwise  the  majority 
report  is  concurred  in. 

James  A.  Fbeab. 
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July  2, 1918. — Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Small,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the- 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  10069.] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  10069) 
making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes*, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  6,  7,  8,. 
and  9. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  4,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5  : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  language  in  the  proposed  amendment;  also  strike 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  line  20,  page  18,  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon,  and  add  the  following  words:  Provided,  That  in  estimating 
tTte  cost  of  doing  the  work  by  Government  plant,  including  the  cost 
of  labor  and  materials,  there  shall  also  be  taken  into  account  proper 
charges  for  depreciation  of  plant  and  all  supervising  and  overhead 
expenses  and  interest  on  the  capital  inverted  in  the  Government 
plant,  but  the  rate  of  interest  shall  not  exceed  the  maxirrvwm  pre- 
vailing rate  being  paid  by  the  United  States  on  current  issues  of 
bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness;  and  the  Senate  agree  U> 
the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  the  proposed  amendment  change  the  number  of  the  section 
from  9  to  8,  and  strike  out  the  word  "  be,"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  line,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  being;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

Change  the  number  of  the  section  from  10  to  9;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  2. 

Jno.  H.  Small, 
Chas.  F.  Booheb, 
C.  A.  Kennedy, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Duncan  U.  Fletcheb, 
Jos.  E.  Ransdell, 
Knute  Nelson, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  10069)  making  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  written 
statement  explaining  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon : 

The  rivers  and  harbors  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  carried  cash 
appropriations  in  the  sum  of  $21,427,900,  and  one  continuing  con- 
tract authorization  in  the  sum  of  $82,700.  The  amount  added  by 
amendment  in  the  Senate  was  $2,344,000  in  cash  appropriations, 
making  the  total  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  $23,771,900  in 
cash  appropriations  and  a  continuing  contract  authorization  for 
$82,700.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  the  amount  involved  in  the 
Senate  amendments  has  not  been  changed.  One  amendment,  how- 
ever (No.  1),  involving  an  increase  of  $140,000,  has  not  as  yet  been 
agreed  to. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  action  taken  by  the  conference 
on  each  of  the  Senate  amendments : 


ACTION    OF    CONFERENCE. 


Amendments  Nos.  1  and  2,  page  8 :  Mobile  Harbor  and  Bar,  Ala. 
Items  increase  amount  appropriated  in  House  bill  for  improvement 
work  from  $200,000  to  $340,000.  The  committee  of  conference  have 
been  unable  to  agree. 

Amendment  No.  3,  page  13:  Fox  River,  Wis.  Item  eliminates 
language  in  House  bill  appropriating  $22,500  for  maintenance  and 
improvement  work  and  provides  that  the  funds  shall  be  applied  to 
maintenance  work  only.    House  conferees  recede. 

Amendment  No.  4,  page  14:  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Cal.  Item 
adopts  new  project  for  the  construction  of  a  channel  through  the 
West  Basin  into  the  southwestardly  arm  to  the  site  of  a  proposed 
large  floating  dry  dock  and  appropriates  the  full  estimated  cost  of 
said  channel.    House  conferees  recede. 

Amendment  No.  5,  page  18:  Section  4,  providing  that  no  con- 
tracts for  river  and  harbor  work  shall  be  entered  into  hereafter  if 
the  contract  price  is  more  than  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  doing  the  work  by  Government  plant.  Item  provides  that 
overhead  expenses,  depreciation,  and  interest  on  capital  invested 
properly  chargeable  to  such  work  shall  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  executing  the  work  by  Government  plant. 
House  conferees  recede  with  an  amendment  changing  the  phrase- 
ology and  specifically  setting  forth  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
on  the  cost  of  Government  plant  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  pre- 
vailing rate  being  paid  by  the  United  States  on  current  issues  of 
bonda  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness. 

Amendment  No.  6,  page  18:  Pollution  of  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.    Item  adds  new  section  making  it  unlawful  to  dis- 
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charge  or  deposit  from  any  source  whatever  any  free  acid  or  acid 
waste  in  any  form  into  any  navigable  water  of  the  United  States  or 
into  any  tributary  of  any  navigable  water  above  tidewater,  and  pro- 
vides penalties  to  be  applied  on  conviction  for  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.    Senate  conferees  recede. 

Amendments  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  pages  19,  20,  and  21 :  Items  renum- 
bering sections  of  House  bill.    Senate  conferees  recede.  • 

Amendment  No.  10,  page  22:  Modification  and  readjustment  of 
terms  of  uncompleted  contracts  for  work  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement. Item  adds  new  section  providing  that  if  the  Secretary 
of  War  shall  determine  that  contracts  for  work  of  river  and  harbor 
improvement  entered  into  prior  to  April  6,  1917,  and  uncompleted, 
have  become  inequitable  and  unjust  on  account  of  increased  costs  of 
material  and  labor  and  other  unforeseen  conditions  arising  out  of 
the  war,  he  is  authorized  to  modify  and  readjust  the  terms  of  said 
contracts  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner,  such  modifications  and 
readjustments  to  apply  only  to  work  under  said  contracts  remaining 
to  be  done  hereafter,  and  any  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increased  cost  of  the  contracts  due  to  said  modifications 
and  readjustments,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  is  appro- 
priated by  the  new  section.  It  is  also  provided  that. as  a  condition 
of  any  such  contract  being  so  modified  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
shall  have  the  right,  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  year,  until  the  contract 
is  completed,  to  make  such  further  modifications  as  in  his  judgment 
shall  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States  and  just  to  the  contractor. 
House  conferees  recede  with  verbal  amendment,  substituting  the 
word  "  being  "  for  the  word  "  be  "  in  line  10,  page  23 ;  and  changing 
the  number  of  the  section. 

Amendment  No.  11,  page  23:  Item  adopts  the  following  section: 

Sec.  10.  That  hereafter  when,  the  expenses  of  persons  engaged  in  field  work 
or  traveling  on  official  business  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  away 
from  their  designated  posts  of  duty  are  chargeable  to  appropriations  of  the 
Engineer  Department,  a  per  diem  of  not  exceeding  $4  may  be  allowed  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  when  not  otherwise  fixed  by  law. 

House  conferees  recede,  with  an  amendment  changing  the  number 
of  the  section. 

Jno.  H.  Small, 
Chas.  F.  Booher, 
C.  A.  Kennedy, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

o 
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[H.  R.  10069.] 

An  Act  Making  appropriations  for  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  of 
money  be,  and  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  immediately  available, 
and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  the  construction,  com- 
pletion, repair,  and  preservation  of  the  public  works  hereinafter 
named : 

Boston  Harbor,  Massachusetts:  For  maintenance,  $40,000. 

Pollock  Rip  Shoals,  harbor  of  refuge  at  Nantucket,  New  Bedford 
and  Fairhaven  Harbors,  Fall  River  Harbor,  and  Taunton  River, 
Massachusetts:  For  maintenance,  SI 5,000. 

Providence  River  and  Harbor,  Pawtucket  River,  Newport  Harbor, 
harbors  of  refuge  at  Point  Judith  and  Block  Island,  entrance  to  Point 
Judith  Pond,  and  Great  Salt  Pond,  Block  Island,  Rhode  Island:  For 
maintenance,  $10,000. 

Stonington  and  New  London  Harbors,  Connecticut;  Pawcatuck 
River,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut ;  and  Mystic  and  Thames  Rivers, 
Connecticut:  Continuing  improvement  of  Pawcatuck  River,  $2,500. 

Connecticut  River  above  and  below  Hartford,  Connecticut:  Con- 
tinuing improvement  and  for  maintenance  below  Hartford,  $15,000. 

Duck  Island,  Branford,  New  Haven,  Milford,  Bridgeport,  South- 

«ort,  Norwalk,  Five  Mile  River.  Stamford,  and  Greenwich  Harbors, 
Festport  Harbor  and  Saugatuck  River,  breakwaters  at  New  Haven, 
and  Housatonic  River,  Connecticut:  For  maintenance,  $22,000. 

East  River,  New  York:  Continuing  improvement,  $2,200,000. 
And  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
improvement  with  a  view  to  securing  a  depth  of  forty  feet  in  the 
channel  through  East  River  and  Hell  Gate  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Hudson  River  Channel,  New  York  Harbor,  New  York:  Continu- 
inghnprovement,  $200,000.     • 

Burlington  Harbor,  Vermont;  Plattsburg  and  Port  Henry  Harbors, 
New  York;  and  Narrows  of  Lake  Champlain,  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont: Continuing  improvement  of  Narrows  of  Lake  Champlain, 
$200,000. 

New  York  Harbor,  New  York:  For  maintenance  and  for  continuing 
improvement  of  channel  between  Staten  Island  and  Hoffman  ana 
Swinburne  Islands,  $75,000. 

Newtown  Creek,  New  York:  For  maintenance,  $15,000. 

Mattituck  Harbor,  New  York:  For  maintenance,  $5,000. 

Keyport  and  Shoal  Harbors,  Woodbridge,  Cheesequake,  Matawan, 
and  Compton  Creeks,  Elizabeth,  Raritan,  South,  and  Shrewsbury 
Rivers,  and  Raritan  Bay,  New  Jersey:  For  maintenance,  $10,000. 

Delaware  River,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware:  Con- 
tinuing improvement  and  for  maintenance  from  Allegheny  Avenue, 
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Philadelphia,  to  the  sea,  $1,100,000;  completing  improvement  above 
Lalor  Street,  Trenton,  $150,000;  in  all,  $1,250,000. 

Schuylkill  River,  Pennsylvania :  Continuing  improvement,  $300,000. 

Cc  Id  Spring  and  Absecon  Inlets,  Absecon  and  Tuckerton  Creeks, 
and  Toms  River,  New  Jersey:  For  maintenance,  $20,000. 

Wilmington  Harbor,  Delaware:  For  maintenance,  $50,000. 

Waterway  on  the  coast  of  Virginia:  For  maintenance,  $1,000. 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels,  Maryland:  Continuing  improve- 
ment and  for  maintenance,  $300,000. 

Rockhall,  Queenstown,  Claiborne,  Tilehman  Island,  Cambridge, 
and  Crisfield  Harbors,  Elk  and  Little  Elk,  Chester,  Corsica,  Chop- 
tank,  Tuckahoe,  Warwick,  La  irappe,  Tred  Avon,  Wicomico,  Mano- 
kin,  and  Pocomoke  Rivers,  Slaughter,  Tyaskin,  and  Broad  Creeks, 
Twitch  Cove  and  Big  Thoroughfare  River,  and  Lower  Thoroughfare, 
Deal  Island,  Maryland;  Nanticoke  River  (including  Northwest  Fork), 
Delaware  and  Maryland;  and  Broad  Creek  River,  Delaware:  For 
maintenance,  $3,000. 

Potomac  River,  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  at  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  and  at  Lower  Cedar  Point,  Maryland;  Anacostia 
River,  District  of  Columbia;  Occoquan,  Aquia,  Upper  Machodoc,  and 
Nomini  Creeks,  Virginia:  For  maintenance,  $1^1,000. 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Virginia:  Continuing  improvement 
and  for  maintenance,  including  channel  to  Newport  News,  $1,940,000. 

James,  Nansemond,  Pagan,  and  Appomattox  Rivers,  Virginia:  For 
maintenance  and  for  completion  of  the  diversion  channel  at  Peters- 
burg, $50,000. 

Waterway  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Caro- 
lina: Continuing  improvement,  $500,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  make  such  minor  changes  in  the 
location  of  the  waterway  as  he  may  deem  advisable  in  the  interests 
of  navigation. 

Manteo  Bay,  Scuppernong,  Pamlico,  Tar,  South,  Bay,  Neuse,  and 
Trent  Rivers,  Fishing,  Contentnea,  Swift,  and  Smith  Creeks,  and 
waterway  connecting  Swan  Quarter  Bay  with  Deep  Bay,  North  Caro- 
lina: For  maintenance,  $19,200. 

Beaufort  and  Morehead  City  Harbors,  Beaufort  Inlet,  waterway 
from  Pamlico  Sound  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  waterway  connecting  Core 
Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor,  and  inland  waterway  Beaufort  to  Jack- 
sonville, North  Carolina:  For  maintenance,  $13,000. 

Northeast,  Black,  and  Cape  Fear  Rivers,  North  Carolina:  For  main- 
tenance, $42,000;  continuing  improvement  of  Cape  Fear  River  above 
Wilmington,  $40,000;  in  all,  $82,000. 

Winyah  Bay,  Waccamaw,  Little  Peedee,  and  Great  Peedee  Rivers, 
South  Carolina:  For  maintenance,  $50,000;  continuing  improvement 
of  Winyah  Bay,  $50,000;  in  all,  $100,000. 

Waterways  between  Charleston  and  Alligator  Creek  (opposite 
McQellanvule),  South  Carolina:  For  maintenance,  including  branch 
to  Morrisons  Landing,  $5,000. 

Charleston  Harbor  and  Channels,  South  Carolina:  Continuing  im- 
provement and  for  maintenance,  $110,000;  for  improvement  to  pro- 
vide a  channel  forty  feet  deep  and  one  thousand  feet  wide,  extending 
from  the  sea  to  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  $1,500,000:  Provided, 
That  this  work  shall  not  be  undertaken  until  the  proposed  new  dry 
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dock  at  this  navy  yard,  carrying  a  depth  of  forty  feet  of  water  over 
the  blocks,  has  been  authorized;  in  all,  $1,610,000. 

Savannah  Harbor,  and  Savannah  River,  below,  at,  and  above 
Augusta,  Georgia:  For  maintenance,  $100,000. 

Sapelo  and  Darien  Harbors,  Cowhead  and  Satilla  Rivers,  and  Fancy 
Blun  Creeks,  Georgia;  and  Saint  Marys  River,  Georgia  and  Florida: 
For  maintenance,  $4,000. 

Altamaha,  Oconee,  and  Ocmulgee  Rivers,  Georgia:  Continuing  im- 
provement and  for  maintenance,  $40,000. 

Brunswick  Harbor,  Georgia:  For  maintenance,  $20,000, 

Indian  River,  Saint  Lucie  Inlet,  Miami  Harbor  (Biscayne  Bay),  and 
Harbor  at  Kev  West,  Florida:  For  maintenance,  $20,000. 

Key  West  tlarbor,  Florida:  For  improvement  by  deepening  to  a 
depth  of  twenty-six  feet  where  necessary  and  by  removal  of  wiat  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "Middle  Ground"  to  a  width  of  eight  hun- 
dred feet,  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  One  hundred  and  eighty-five.  Sixty-fifth  Congress, 
First  session,  $150,000:  Provided,  That  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tract in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $232,700,  the  full  amount  of  the 
estimate,  if  satisfactory  bids  are  received,  or  to  purchase,  contract, 
or  hire  a  suitable  dredging  plant,  and  do  the  work  therewith,  is  hereby 
given,  if  it  is  found  that  an  advantageous  contract  can  not  be  made. 

Kissimmee,  Caloosahatchee,  Orange,  Anclote,  Crystal,  Withla- 
coochee,  and  Suwannee  Rivers,  Charlotte  Harbor,  Sarasota  Bay,  and 
Clearwater  Harbor  and  Boca  Ceiga  Bay,  Florida:  For  maintenance, 
$4,000. 

Tampa  and  Hillsboro  Bays,  Saint  Petersburg  Harbor,  Hillsboro  and 
Manatee  Rivers,  Florida:  For  maintenance,  $20,000;  continuing 
improvement  of  Hillsboro  Bay,  $300,000;  in  all,  $320,000. 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth,  Florida:  For  the  removal  of  the 
water  hyacinth  from  the  navigable  waters  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  or  may  become  an  obstruction  to  navigation,  $8,000. 

Carrabelle  Bar  and  Harbor,  Apalachicola,  Saint  Joseph  and  Saint 
Andrews  Bays,  Apalachicola  ana  Chipola  Rivers,  and  channel  from 
Apalachicola  River  to  Saint  Andrews  Bay,  Florida;  Flint  River, 
Georgia ;  and  Chattahoochee  River,  Georgia  and  Alabama :  For  main- 
tenance, including  the  cut-off,  Lee  Slough,  lower  Chipola  River,  and 
upper  Chipola  River  from  Marianna  to  its  mouth,  $9,000. 

Holmes  and  Blackwater  Rivers,  Florida;  Choctawha  tehee,  Escam- 
bia, and  Conecuh  Rivers,  Florida  and  Alabama;  the  narrows  in 
Santa  Rosa  Sound,  and  Pensacola  Harbor,  Florida:  For  maintenance, 
$17,009. 

Mobile  Harbor  and  Bar,  and  channel  connecting  Mobile  Bay  and 
Mississippi' Sound,  Alabama:  For  maintenance,  $160,000;  continuing 
improvement  of  Mobile  Harbor  and  Bar,  $340,000;  in  all,  $500,000. 

Gulfport  Harbor,  Mississippi:  Continuing  improvement  and  for 
maintenance  of  anchorage  basin  at  Gulfport  ana  channel  therefrom 
to  the  anchorage  or  roadstead  at  Ship  Island,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  channel  at  Ship  Island  Pass,  $80,000. 

Pascagoula,  Wolf,  Jordan,  Pearl,  and  East  Pearl  Rivers,  and  Biloxi 
Harbor,  Mississippi:  For  maintenance,  $15,000. 

Passes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River:  Continuing  improve- 
ment and  for  maintenance,  $1,700,000. 
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Waterway  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Sabine  River,  Louisi- 
ana: The  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  section  from  the  Mer- 
mentau  River  to  the  Sabine  River,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  hereby 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document 
Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  nineteen,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second 
session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document. 

Bayous  Vermilion,  Nezpique,  des  Cannes,  Plaquemine  Brule,  and 
Queue  de  Tortue,  Mermentau  River,  and  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass, 
Louisiana:  For  maintenance,  including  channel,  bay,  and  passes  of 
Bayou  Vermilion,  and  tributaries  of  Mermentau  River,  $5,000. 

Kemovingthe  water  hyacinths,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas:  Tor  the  removal  of  the  water  hyacinth  from  the  navigable 
waters  in  the  States  named  in  so  far  as  it  is  or  may  become  an  obstruc- 
tion to  navigation,  $20,000. 

Galveston  Harbor,  Galveston  Channel,  Port  Bolivar  Channel, 
Texas  City  Channel,  and  Houston  Ship  Channel,  Texas:  For  main- 
tenance, $100,000;  continuing  improvement  by  construction  of  sea- 
wall extension  to  protect  Galveston  Channel,  $200,000;  in  all, 
$300,000.  The  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore 
made  for  the,  improvement  of  Galveston  Harbor  are  hereby  made 
available  for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted 
in  House  Document  Numbered  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session. 

Harbor  at  Sabine  Pass  and  Port  Arthur  Canal,  Sabine-Neches 
Canal,  and  Johnsons  Bayou,  Louisiana  and  Texas:  For  maintenance, 
$20,000. 

Red  and  Sulphur  Rivers,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  Cypress  Bayou 
and  Waterway  between  Jefferson,  Texas,  and  Shreveport,  Louisiana: 
For  maintenance,  $5,000. 

Red,  Black,  Ouachita,  Tensas,  Boeuf,  and  Saline  Rivers,  and 
Bayous  Ma?on,  Bartholomew,  D'Arbonne,  and  Corney,  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana:  For  maintenance,  $70,000;  continuing  improvement 
of  Ouachita  River  by  construction  of  locks  and  dams  heretofore 
authorized,  $100,000;  in  all,  $170,000. 

Yazoo  River  and  tributaries,  Mississippi:  For  maintenance,  includ- 
ing Yazoo,  Tallahatchie,  Coldwater,  and  Big  Sunflower  Rivers,  Tehula 
Lake,  Steele  and  Washington  Bayous,  Lake  Washington,  and  Bear 
Creek,  $25,000. 

Black  and  Current  Rivers,  Arkansas  and  Missouri;  White,  Saint 
Francis,  and  L'Anguille  Rivers,  and  Blackfish  Bayou,  Arkansas:  For 
maintenance,  $5,000. 

Mississippi  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  and  includ- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River:  Continuing  improvement  and 
for  maintenance,  $100,000. 

Mississippi  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River  to  Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance, 
$500,000. 

Mississippi  River  between  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  between 
Brainerd  and  Grand  Rapids,  Mississippi  and  Leech  Rivers,  and 
reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  Mississippi  Kiver:  Completing  improve- 
ment of  Mississippi  River  between  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
$80,000;  completing  improvement  of  reservoirs  at  headwaters, 
$32,000;  in  all,  $112,000. 
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Saint  Croix  River,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  Minnesota  River, 
Minnesota;  Lake  Traverse,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota:  Red  River 
of  the  North,  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota;  Warroad  Harbor  and 
River,  Zippel  Bay,  and  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Minnesota:  For  main- 
tenance, $6,000. 

Missouri  River:  For  maintenance  and  continuing  improvement 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  permanent  six-foot  channel  between  Kansas 
City,  Kansas,  from  the  upper  end  of  Quindaro  Bend,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  $500,000. 

Cumberland  River,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky:  For  maintenance 
above  Nashville,  $5,000. 

Tennessee  River,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky:  For  main- 
tenance and  continuing  improvement,  $343,000. 

Ohio  River:  Continuing  improvement  by  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  with  a  view  to  securing  a  navigable  depth  of  nine  feet, 
$5,000,000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  modify  the  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  Onio  River 
in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered Sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  Sixty-fourth  Congress, 
second  session :  Provided  farther,  That  the  modification  of  the  existing 
jproject  by  omitting  locks  and  dams  below  Dam  Numbered  Forty- 
eight,  as  herein  authorized,  shall  not  become  effective  until  it  shall  be- 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  project  depth  of  nine  feet  on 
that  section  of  the  river  can  be  maintained  by  open-channel  work: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  requested 
to  investigate  and  submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  a  report  showing 
(a)  the  status  of  water  terminals  at  cities  and  towns  along  the  Ohio 
River  between  Pittsburgh  and  Cairo,  inclusive,  and  whether  owned 
by  municipalities  or  some  other  public  agency,  and  whether  the  same 
are  satisfactory  as  to  location,  construction,  and  equipment;  (b)  the 
names  of  cities  and  towns  where  an  interchange  of  traffic  exists 
between  the  water  transportation  lines  and  the  railroads;  (c)  a  list 
of  the  water  transportation  lines  existing  and  proposed  on  the  Ohio 
River  with  a  description  of  the  number  and  type  of  boats  in  opera- 
tion and  under  construction  or  to  be  constructed  and  as  to  whether 
the  same  are  appropriate  and  suitable  for  the  traffic;  (d)  the  names 
of  cities  and  towns  where  no  adequate  public  terminals  exist,  together 
with  a  statement  of  any  prospective  plans  for  water  terminals  and 
the  status  of  same;  (e)  any  recommendation  for  the  development 
of  transportation  on  such  river. 

Allegheny  River,  Pennsylvania:  For  maintenance  of  open-channel 
work,  $5,000;  continuing  improvement  by  construction  of  locks  and 
dams,  $500,000;  in  all,  $505,000. 

Pittsburgh  Harbor,  Pennsylvania:  For  maintenance,  $6,000. 

Grand  Marais,  Marquette,  Marquette  Bay,  and  Ontonagon  Harbors, 
and  Keweenaw  Waterway,  Michigan;  Ashland  and  Port  Wing 
Harbors,  Wisconsin;  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin; Agate  Bay  and  Grand  Marais  Harbors,  Minnesota:  For  main- 
tenance, $21,000. 

Manistique  Harbor,  Michigan*  Menominee,  Oconto,  Green  Bay, 
Algoma,  Kewaunee,  Two  Rivers,  Manitowoc,  Sheboygan,  Port  Wash- 
ington,  Milwaukee,   Racine,    Kenosha,    and    Waukegan   Harbors, 
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Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal,  and  Fox  River,  Wis- 
consin: For  maintenance,  $121,350. 

Saint  Joseph  Harbor  and  River,  Saugatuck  Harbor  and  Kala- 
mazoo River,  South  Haven,  Holland,  Grand  Haven,  Muskegon, 
White  Lake,  Penwater,  Ludington,  Manistee,  Portage  Lake,  Arcadia, 
Frankfort,  Charlevoix,  and  Petoskey  Harbors,  and  Grand  Kiver, 
Michigan :  For  maintenance,  $70,500. 

Ship  channel  connecting  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  between  Chicago, 
Dulutn,  and  Buffalo,  including  Saint  Marys  River,  Saint  Clair  River, 
channels  in  Lake  Saint  Clair,  and  Detroit  River,  Michigan:  For 
maintenance,  $50,000;  completing  improvement  of  fourth  lock  in  Saint 
Marys  River,  $470,000;  in  all,  $520,000. 

Mackinac,  Cheboygan,  Rogers  City,  Alpena,  Harbor  Beach,  and 
Monroe  Harbors,  Saginaw,  Black,  Clinton,  and  Rouge  Rivers,  Mich- 
igan: For  maintenance,  $7,000;  continuing  improvement  of  Harbor 
Beach  Harbor,  $106,000;  in  all,  $113,000. 

Toledo,  Port  Clinton,  Sanduskv,  Huron,  Vermilion,  Lorain,. Cleve- 
land, Fairport,  Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut  Harbors,  Ohio:  For  main- 
tenance, $50,000. 

Erie  Harbor,  Pennsylvania;  Dunkirk  and  Buffalo  Harbors,  Black 
Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  and  Niagara  River,  New 
York:  For  maintenance,  $61,000. 

Olcott,  Charlotte,  Pultneyville,  Great  Sodus  Bay,  Little  Sodus 
Bay,  Oswego,  Cape  Vincent,  and  Ogdensburg  Harbors,  New  York: 
For  maintenance,  $43,000. 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  California:  Continuing  improvement  in 
accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered 
Eight  hundred  and  ninety-six,  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $100,000; 
for  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report  submitted  in  House 
Document  Numbered  One  thousand  and  seventy-two,  Sixty-fifth 
Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
said  document,  $204,000;  in  all,  $304,000.  Whenever  the  State  of 
California,  or  the  city  or  county  of  Los  Angeles,  or  other  public  agencv 
created  by  the  State  of  California,  shall  undertake  to  secure,  and  shall 
have  provided  funds  for  securing,  any  lands,  easements  or  rights  of 
way  required  for  the  silt-diversion  works  authorized  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors,  with  a  view  to  con- 
veying the  same  to  the  United  States  free  of  cost,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  House  Document  Numbered  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and  shall  for  any 
reason  be  unable  to  obtain  the  same  by  voluntary  purchase  and  sale, 
the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  proceedings  to  be 
instituted  in  the  name  o?  the  United  States  for  the  acquirement  of 
said  land,  easements,  or  rights  of  way,  under  and  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  nine  of  the  river  and  harbor  Act  of  August 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen:  Provided,  That  upon  the 
filing  of  the  petition  for  the  condemnation  of  any  such  lanas,  ease- 
ments, or  rights  of  way,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  the  United  States 
may  take  immediate  possession  thereof,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest 
to  be  acquired,  and  use  the  same  in  the  prosecution  of  the  authorized 
work  of  improvement. 

Waterway  connecting  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeled  Harbors, 
California:  Completing  improvement  in  accordance  with  the  report 
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submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Four  hundred  and  sixty, 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
fortfi  in  said  document,  $130,350. 

San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Richmond,  Monterey,  and  Humboldt 
Harbors,  Redwood  and  Petaluma  Creeks,  Napa  Kiver,  San  Pablo 
Bay,  Mare  Island  Strait,  and  Suisun  Channel,  California:  For  main- 
tenance, $4,000;  continuing  improvement  of  Oakland  Harbor, 
$100,000;  for  improvement  of  Petaluma  Creek  in  accordance  with 
the  report  submitted  in  House  Document  Numbered  Eight  hundred 
and  forty-nine,  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  said  document,  $20,000;  in  all,  $124,000. 

Crescent  City  Harbor,  California:  The  improvement  of  Crescent 
City  Harbor  is  hereby  authorized  in  accordance  with  the  report  sub- 
mitted in  House  Document  Numbered  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  said  document:  Provided.  That  before  entering  upon  the 
prosecution  of  the  work  herein  authorized  the  Secretary  ot  War  shall 
require  the  contribution  of  the  sum  of  $200,000  from  local  interests, 
and  the  said  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized  to  prosecute  the  work  oi 
improvement  with  such  funds  when  so  furnished. 

Sacramento,  Feather,  San  Joaquin,  and  Mokelumne  Rivers,  and 
Stockton  and  Mormon  Channels  (diverting  canal),  California:  For 
maintenance,  $10,500. 

Coquille,  Coos,  Siuslaw,  and  Yaquina  Rivers,  and  Coos,  Tillamook, 
and  Nehalem  Bays,  Oregon:  For  maintenance  and  continuing  im- 
provement of  channel  over  the  bar  at  Coos  Bay,  $40,000. 

Columbia  and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, and  Portland,  Oregon,  and  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  Oregon 
and  Washington:  Continuing  improvement  and  for  maintenance  of 
Columbia  and  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancouver,  Washing- 
ton, and  Portland,  Oregon,  $250,000. 

Willamette  River  above  Portland  and  at  Willamette  Falls,  Yamhill 
River  and  Clatskanie  River  from  the  mouth  to  da tskanie,  Oregon; 
Cowlitz,  Lewis,  and  Grays  Rivers,  Washington:  For  maintenance, 
$12,000;  continuing  improvement  of  Lewis  Kiver,  including  North 
and  East  Forks,  $13,500;  in  all,  $25,500. 

Puget  Sound  and  its  tributary  waters,  Olympia,  Tacoma,  and 
Bellingham  Harbors,  Lake  Washington  Ship  Canal,  Snohomish  and 
Skagit  Rivers,  Swinomish  Slough,  waterway  connecting  Port  Town- 
send  Bay  and  Oak  Bay,  Columbia  River  Detween  Wenatchee  and 
Kettle  Falls,  Washington:  For  maintenance,  $10,000. 

Sec.  2.  Wliere  separate  works  or  items  are  consolidated  herein  and 
an  aggregate  amount  is  appropriated  therefor,  the  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  be  expended  in  securing 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  according  to  the  respective  proj- 
ects adopted  by  Congress  after  giving  due  regard  to  the  respective 
needs  of  traffic.  The  allotments  to  the  respective  works  so  consoli- 
dated shall  be  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  In  case  such  works  or  items  are  consolidated  and 
separate  amounts  are  given  to  individual  projects,  the  amounts  so 
named  shall  be  expended  upon  such  separate  projects  unless,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  another 
allotment  oy  division  should  be  made  of  the  same.  Any  balances 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  items  shall  be  carried  to 
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the  credit  of  the  respective  aggregate  amounts  appropriated  for  the 
consolidated  items. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  examinations,  surveys,  and  contingencies  for  rivers 
and  harbors  for  which  there  may  be  no  special  appropriation,  the 
sum  of  $200,000  is  hereby  appropriated. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  part  of  the  funds  herein  or  hereafter  appropriated 
for  works  of  river  and  harbor  improvement  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
any  work  done  by  private  contract  if  the  contract  price  is  more  than 
twenty-five  per  centum  in  excess  of  the  estimated  cost  of  doing  the 
work  by  Government  plant :   Provided,  That  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  doing  the  work  by  Government  plant,  including  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials,  there  shall  also  be  taken  into  account  proper  charges 
for  depreciation  of  plant  and  all  supervising  and  overhead  expenses 
and  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  Government  plant,  but  the 
rate  of  interest  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  prevailing  rate  being 
paid  by  the  United  States  on  current  issues  of  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness. 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  pursuance  of 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  law,  causes  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  for  the  acquirement  by  condemna- 
tion of  any  lands,  easements,  or  rights  of  way  needed  for  a  work  of 
river  and  harbor  improvement  duly  authorized  by  Congress,  the 
United  States,  upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  in  any  such  proceedings, 
shall  have  the  right  to  take  immediate  possession  of  said  lands,  ease- 
ments, or  rights  of  way,  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  to  be  acquired, 
and  proceed  with  such  public  works  thereon  as  have  been  authorized 
by  Congress:  Provided,  That  certain  and  adequate  provision  shall  hare 
been  made  for  the  payment  of  just  compensation  to  the  party  or 
parties  entitled  thereto,  either  by  previous  appropriation  by  the 
United  States  or  by  the  deposit  of  moneys  or  other  form  of  security 
in  such  amount  and  form  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  court  in  which 
such  proceedings  shall  be  instituted.  Tne  respondent  or  respondents 
may  move  at  any  time  in  the  court  to  increase  or  change  the  amounts 
or  securities,  and  the  court  shall  make  such  order  as  shall  be  just  in 
the  premises  and  as  shall  adequately  protect  the  respondents.  In 
every  case  the  proceedings  in  condemnation  shall  be  diligently  prose- 
cuted on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  order  that  sucn  compensa- 
tion may  be  promptly  ascertained  and  paid. 

Sec.  6.  That  in  all  cases  where  private  property  shall  be  taken  by 
the  United  States  for  the  public  use  in  connection  with  any  improve- 
ment of  rivers,  harbors,  canals,  or  waterways  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  all  condemnation  proceedings  by  the  United  States  to  acquire 
lands  or  easements  for  such  improvements,  where  a  part  only  of  any 
such  parcel,  lot,  or  tract  of  land  shall  be  taken,  the  jury  or  other  tri- 
bunal awarding  the  just  compensation  or  assessing  the  damages  to 
the  owner,  whether  for  the  value  of  the  part  taken  or  for  any  injury 
to  the  part  not  taken,  shall  take  into  consideration  by  way  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  compensation  or  damages  any  special  and  direct  bene- 
fits to  the  remainder  arising  from  the  improvement,  and  shall  render 
their  award  or  verdict  accordingly. 

Sec.  7.  That  hereafter  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
shall  indicate  in  his  annual  reports  the  character  of  the  terminal  and 
transfer  facilities  existing  on  every  harbor  or  waterway  under  main- 
tenance or  improvement  by  the  United  States,  and  state  whether 
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they  are  considered  adequate  for  existing  commerce.  He  shall 
also  submit  one  or  more  special  reports  on  this  subject,  as  soon  as 
possible,  including,  among  other  things,  the  following: 

(a)  A  brief  description  of  such  water  terminals,  including  location 
and  the  suitability  of  such  terminals  to  the  existing  traffic  conditions, 
and  whether  such  terminals  are  publicly  or  privately  owned,  and  the 
terms  and  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  subjected  to  public 
use. 

(b)  Whether  such  water  terminals  are  connected  by  a  belt  or 
spur  line  of  railroad  with  all  the  railroads  serving  the  same  territory 
or  municipality,  and  whether  such  connecting  railroad  is  owned  by 
the  public  ana  the  conditions  upon  which  the  same  may  be  used, 
and  also  whether  there  is  an  interchange  of  traffic  between  the 
water  carriers  and  the  railroad  or  railroads  as  to  such  traffic  which 
is  carried  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water  to  its  destination,  and 
also  whether  improved  and  adequate  highways  have  been  constructed 
connecting  such  water  terminal  with  the  other  lines  of  highways. 

(c)  If  no  water  terminals  have  been  constructed  by  the  munici- 
pality or  other  existing  public  agency  there  shall  be  included  in  his 
report  an  expression  of  opinion  in  general  terms  as  to  the  necessity, 
number,  and  appropriate  location  of  such  a  terminal  or  terminals. 

(d)  An  investigation  of  the  general  subject  of  water  terminals, 
with  descriptions  and  general  plans  of  terminals  of  appropriate  types 

#  and  construction  for  the  harbors  and  waterways  of  tne  United  States 
suitable  for  various  commercial  purposes  and  adapted  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  tides,  floods,  and  other  physical  characteristics. 

Sec.  8.  That  if  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  determine  that  any  of  the 
contracts  for  work  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  entered  into 
but  not  completed  prior  to  April  sixth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, the  date  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  with 
Germany,  have  become  inequitable  and  unjust  on  account  of  increased 
costs  of  materials  and  labor  and  other  unforeseen  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  war,  he  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  contractors,  to  modify  and  readjust  the  terms 
of  said  contracts  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  equitable  and  just: 
Provided,  That  such  modifications  and  readjustments  shall  apply 
only  to  work  under  said  contracts  remaining  to  be  done  hereafter 
and  shall  not  include  any  relief  for  work  performed  heretofore  under 
said  contracts,  and  any  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  increased  cost  of  the  contracts  due  to  said  modifications 
and  readjustments,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  is  hereby 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 

Sriated:  Provided  further,  That  as  a  condition  of  any  such  contract 
eing  so  modified,  the  Secretary  of  War  shall,  have  the  right,  at  the 
end  of  any  fiscal  year,  until  the  contract  is  completed,  to  make  such 
further  modifications  as  in  his  judgment  shall  be  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  and  just  to  the  contractor. 

Sec.  9.  That  hereafter  when  the  expenses  of  persons  engaged  in 
field  work  or  traveling  on  official  business  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  away  from  their  designated  posts  of  duty  are  chargeable 
to  appropriations  of  the  Engineer  Department,  a  per  diem  of  not 
exceeding  $4  may  be  allowed  in  lieu  oi  subsistence  when  not  other- 
wise fixed  by  law. 

Approved,  July  18,  1918. 


*l 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  AMOUNTS  APPROPRIATED  OB  ALLOTTED 
FOB  MAINTENANCE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  WORKS 
OF  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENT  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  ACT  APPROVED  JULY  18,  1918. 

November  15, 191S. 


Project. 


Boston  (Mass. )  district :  Boston  Harbor,  Mass 

Newport  (R.  I.)  district: 

New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  Harbors,  Mass 

Pawtucket  (Seekonk)  River,  R.  I 

New  London  (Conn.)  district: 

Pawcatuck  River,  R.  I.  and  Conn , 

Connecticut  River  below  Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven  Harbor,  Conn 

Housatonic  River,  Conn 

First  New  York  (N.  Y.)  district: 

East  River  and  Hell  Gate,  N.  Y 

Hudson  River  Channel,  New  York  Harbor 

Narrows  of  Lake  Cham  plain,  N.  Y.  and  Vt 

Second  New  York  (N.  Y.)  district: 

New  York  Harbor,  channel  between  Staten  Island  and 
Hoffman  and  Swinburne  Islands 

Newtown  Creek,  N.  Y : 

Mattituck  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Third  New  York  (N.  Y.)  district: 

Shrewsbury  Kiver,  N.J 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  district: 

Delaware  River,  N.  J.,  Lalor  Street,  Trenton,  to  upper 
railroad  bridge 

Delaware  River,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  and  Del.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
the  sea 

Schuylkill  River,  Pa 

Wilmington  (Del.)  district: 

Absecon  Inlet,  N.J 

Wilmington  Harbor,  Del 

Waterway  on  the  coast  of  Virginia* 

Baltimore  (Md.)  district: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels,  Md 

Wicomico  River,  Md 

Washington  (D.  C.)  district: 

Potomac  River  at  Washington,  D.  C 

Occoquan  Creek,  Va 

Norfolk  (Va.)  district: 

Norfolk  Harbor  and  Channels,  Va. — 

Norfolk  Harbor,  Va 

Thimble  Shoal  Channel,  Va 

Channel  to  Newport  News,  Va 

Appomattox  River,  Va 

Inland  waterway  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Beaufort  Inlet,  N.  C. 
Wilmington  (N.  C.)  district: 

Pamlico  and  Tar  Rivers,  N.  C 

Neuso  River,  N.  C 

Contentnea  Creek,  N.  C 

•  Trent  River,  N.  C 

Beaufort  Harbor,  N.  C 

Waterway  connecting  Core  Sound  and  Beaufort  Harbor, 
N.  C 

91529-18 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$40,000 

15,000 
10,000 


450,000 


20,000 

50,000 

1,000 

100,000 
3,000 

5,000 
6,000 


7,000 
7,000 
2,200 
3,000 
4,000 

2,000 


15,000 

14,000 

8,000 


15,000 
5,000 

10,000 


I 


Further 
improve- 
ment. 


$2,500 


2,  200. 000 
200,000 
200,000 


75,000 


150,000 

650,000 
300,000 


200,000 


1,134,000 

406,000 

400, 000 

50,000 

5C0,00G 


Project. 


Wilrun^ton  (N.  C.)  district — Continued. 

Inland  waterway,  Beaufort  to  Jacksonville,  N.  C 

Morehead  City  Harbor,  N.  C 

Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C,  at  and  below- Wilmington 

Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington,  N.  C,  locks  and  dams. 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  district: 

WinyahBay,  S.  C 

Inland  waterways  between  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C,  and 
Alligator  Creek  (opposite  McClellansville),  S.  C 

Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C '. 

Savannah  (Ga.)  district: 

Savannah  Harbor,  Ga *..... 

Savannah  River  below  Augusta,  Ga 

Darien  Harbor,  Ga 

Satilla  River,  Ga 

Altamaha  River,  Ga 

Oconee  River,  Ga : 

Ocmulgee  River,  Ga 

Brunswick  Harlwr,  Ga 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  district: 

Key  West  Harbor,  Fla 

Caloosahatehee  River,  Fla 

Hillsboro  Bay,  Fla 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth  from  navigable  waters  in 
the  State  of  Florida 

Indian  River.  Fla 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  district: 

Apalachicola  Bay,  Fla 

Holmes  River,  Fla 

Black  water  River,  Fla 

Pensacola  Harbor,  Fla 

Mobile  (Ala.t  district: 

Mobile  IIar})or,  Ala 

Gulf p:)rt  Harbor  and  Sliip  Island  Pass.  Miss 

Pascagoula  River,  Miss 

Biloxi  Harbor,  Miss 

New  Orleans  (  La.)  district: 

Passes  of  Mississippi  River — 

Southwest  Pass 

South  Pass  Channel  (maintenance) 

Waterway  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Sabine  River, 
La.  (project  for  svtion  between  Mermentau  and  Sa- 
bine Rivera  modified). 

Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  La 

Removing  the  water  hyacinth.  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas 

Galveston  (Tex.)  district: 

Galveston  Harbor,  Tex.  (modification  of  project  adopted). 

Galveston  Channel,  Tex 

Dallas  (Tex.)  district: 

Sabine-NVmos  Canal ,  Tox 

Cypress  Bayou  and  waterway  between  Jefferson.  Tex., 

and  Shrevejnrf ,  La : 

Vicksbure:  (Miss.)  district: 

R^d  River  below  Fulton,  Ark 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Tensas  River  and  Bayou  Macon,  La 

B:>euf  River,  La 

Saline  River,  Ark 

Bayous  I)'Arl)onne  and  Corney.  La 

Yazoo  Ri  ver,  Miss 

1  Includes  maintenance.  a  Not  yet 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$4,500 

2,500 

30,000 

12,000 

50,000 

5.000 
40,000 

80.000 

20,000 

2,000 

2,000 


20,000 

150,000 

4,000 

20,000 

8,000 
20,000 

9,000 

2.000 

5,000 

10,000 

160,000 


10.000 
5.000 


Further 
improve- 
ment. 


$40,000 
50,000 


1,  570,  000 


5,000 
10.000 
25,000 


300.000 


340.000 
1  SO.  000 


2  250.  000 

5.000 
20,000 


1, 450, 000 


100,  000    200, 000 


20,000 

5,000 

35.000 
25.000 
4.000 
2,000 
1,500 
2,500 
8,000 

allotted. 


100.000 


Project. 


Vicksburg  (Mmb.)  district — Continued. 

Tallahatchie  and  Cold  water  Rivera,  Miss 

Big  Sunflower  River,  Miss 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  district: 

Black  River,  Ark.  and  Mo 

Current  River,  Ark.  and  Mo 

St.  Francis  and  L'Anguille  Rivers  and  Black  fish  Bayou, 

Ark 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  district: 

Mississippi  River,  between  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.. 
Rock  Island  (111.)  district: 

Mississippi  River,  between  Missouri  River  and  Minneap- 
olis, Minn 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  district: 

Mississippi  River  between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  Mississippi  River 

St.  Croix  River,  Wis.  and  Minn 

Warroad  Harbor  and  Warroad  River,  Minn 

Zippel  Bay,  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Minn 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  district: 

Missouri  River.  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth 

Nash  ville  (Tenn . )  dist  rict : 

Cumberland  River,  Tenn.  and  Ky., above  Nashville 

-Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  district: 

Tennessee  River  above  Chattanooga 

Tennessee  River,  Chattanooga  to  Riverton 

Tennessee  River  below  Riverton 

Ohio  River: 

Construction  of  locks  and  dams 

(Modification  of  project  for  lock  and  dam  construction 
authorized.) 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  district  f 

Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  open-channel  work 

Allegheny  River,  Pa.,  construction  of  locks  and  dams 

Pittsburgh  Harbor,  Pa 

Duluth  (Minn.)  district: 

Ashland  Harbor,  Wis 

Keweenaw  waterway.  Mich 

Milwaukee  (Wis.)  district: 

Manistique  Harbor.  Mich 

Green  Bay  Harbor,  Wis 

Fox  River.  Wis 

Sturgeon  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan  Ship  Canal,  Wis 

Algoma  Harbor,  Wis 

Two  Rivers  Harbor,  Wis 

Manitowoc  Harbor,  Wis 

Sheboygan  Harbor,  Wis 

Port  Washington  IJarbor,  Wis 

Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wis . — Outer  harbor 

Kenosha  Harbor,  Wis 

.  Waukegan  Harbor,  111 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  district: 

South  Haven  Harbor,  Mich 

Grand  Haven  Harbor,  Mich 

White  Lake  Harbor,  Mich 

Manistee  Harbor,  Mich 

Frankfort  Harbor,  Mich 

Charlevoix  Harbor,  Mich 


Mainte- 
nance. 


$5,000 
12,000 

1,000 
1,000 

3,000 


200 
3,800 
2,000 

100,000 

5,000 


13,500 
10,000 

3.350 
13,000 
14.500 

2,000 
12,500 

4,500 

6,000 

4,000 
25.000 

3,500 

6,000 
27,000 

5,000 


Further 
improve- 
ment. 


$100,000 


1  500,  000 

80,000 
32,000 


400,000 


1 160,  000 

40,000 

128,000 

5,000,000 


5,000 

'6,666 

6.000  " 
15,000  \ 

6,000  j 
13,  500 


500,000 


22,500 


i  Includes  maintenance. 


/^~ 


Projeot. 


Detroit  (Mich.)  district: 

St.  Marys  River,  Mich,  (fourth  lock) 

Channels  in  Lake  St.  Clair,  Mich 

Alpena  Harbor,  Mich 

Harbor  Beach  Harbor  of  Refuge,  Mich 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  district: 

Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio 

Sandusky  Harbor,  Ohio 

Huron  Harbor,  Ohio 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  district: 

Erie  Harbor,  Pa 

Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Niagara  River,  N.  Y 

Charlotte  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Great  Sodus  Bay  Harbor,  N.  Y , 

Oswego  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Ogdensburg  Harbor,  N.  Y 

Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  district: 

Los  Angeles  Harbor,  Cal. :  Inner  harbor 

Waterway  connecting  Long  Beach  and  Los  Angeles  Har- 
bors. Cal 

First  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  District: 

Oakland  Harbor,  Cal 

Petaluma  Creek,  Cal 

Crescent  City  Harbor,  Cal.  (project  adopted  on  condition 
local  interests  contribute  $200,000  in  cash  to  commence 
operations). 
Third  San  Francisco  District: 

Mokelumne  River,  Cal 

Sacramento  River,  Cal 

First  Portland  (Oreg.)  District: 

Coos  Bay,  Oreg 

Second  Portland  (Ore*  )  District: 

Columbia  ana  lower  Willamette  Rivers  below  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  and  Portland,  Oreg 

Clatskanie  River,  Oreg 

Lewis  River,  Wash 

Cowlitz  River,  Wash 

Gravs  River,  Wash 

Seattle  (Wash.)  District: 

Puget  Sound  and  its  tributary  waters,  Wash 

Modification  and  readjustment  01  terms  of  uncompleted  con- 
tracts for  work  of  river  and  harbor  improvement 


Total. 


Exaii  ations,   surveys,    and   contingencies   for  rivers  and 
harbors 


Grand  total  for  bill. 


Mainte- 
nance. 


150,000 
7,000 


35,000 

10,000 

5,000 

50,000 
10,000 

1,000 
13,000 

2,000 
23,000 

5,000 


1,500 
9,000 


1,000 

4,500 

6,000 

500 

10,000 


Further 
improve- 
ment. 


$470,000 


106.000 


304,000 

130,350 

100,000 
20,000 


'40,000 

1  250,000 
""i3,506 


2,000,000 

2,538,050   21,033,850 
|    2200,OCO 


23, 771, 900 


1  Includes  maintenance. 


>  1500  of  this  amount  was  allotted  to  Kansas  River,  Kans. 
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